West Virginian John C. Neely Authors 
Informative Article on Investigating 
Violations of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, con- 
structive amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act over the years have brought 
under its coverage provisions a growing 
number of beneficiaries. Enactment of 
@ program of medical aid to the elderly 
through the social security system would 
significantly increase the number of per- 
sons on the rolls. 

Unfortunately, it is to be expected that 
certain misguided individuals will try to 
take advantage of the system and will 
use fraudulent means in the attempt to 
obtain money from the trust funds. It 
is the hope of these dishonest persons 
that the relatively few fraudulent claims 
will escape detection among million of 
legitimate ones. 

Fortunately, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is equipped with proven pro- 
cedures and highly trained personnel 
which make it extremely difficult for the 
unprincipled to abuse social security 
programs. 

In the June issue of the Police Chief 
Magazine there appears a helpful and 
informative article entitled Investi- 
gating Violations of the Social Security 
Act,” by John C. Neely. Mr. Neely is 
Chief of the Investigations Section, Vio- 
lations Branch, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. He began his Government sery- 
ice career in 1940 in the Los Angeles of- 
fice of the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
transferring in 1945 to Baltimore as a 
special agent in the Intelligence Division 
of IRS. In 1959 he came to the Social 
Security Administration to head the 
newly formed Violations Branch in the 
Division of Claims Policy. 

Mr. Neely is a son of the late and dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, 
Hon. Matthew M. Neely, who served the 
citizens of the Mountain State so effec- 
tively in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. It was following the 
death of Senator Neely in 1958 that I 
was elected to serve the unexpired por- 
tion of his term in the U.S, Senate. 

Another son, Hon. Alfred Neely, is 
Judge of the Criminal and Juvenile 
Courts of Marion County, W. Va. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concisely written article by 
John Neely be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 


AUTHENTICATED 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION 


GPO. 
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INVESTIGATING VIOLATIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
Securrry Acr 


(By John C. Neely) 


Within the framework of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, which administers a 
program of social insurance benefits for per- 
sons who are aged, disabled, widowed, and 
orphaned, investigators in the Violations 
Branch, Division of Claims Policy, find them- 
selves performing their duties in an area 
that is distinct from the main thrust of the 
program, 

In meetings with enforcement personnel 
from other agencies, I am very often asked 
two questions: Don't you experience di- 
culties in getting U.S. attorneys and the 
courts to take an interest in social security 
prosecution cases, in view of the fact that 
many of the beneficiaries are aged, the wit- 
nesses who must give testimony are often of 
advanced age also and may be suffering from 
mental deterioration, and the amounts of 
money involved usually are small? If you 
get a conviction followed by a relatively sub- 
stantial sentence, doesn’t this do harm to 
your public image in view of the fact that 
you are taking such actions within the 
framework of what is basically a beneficial 
agency?” The answer to the first question 
is a conditional Tes“ and to the second, a 
conditional “No.” Before going into detail 
concerning the approach which has been 
successfully used by Violations Branch peo- 
ple in dealing with these problems, let us re- 
view the growth of the program, the estab- 
lishment of the Violations Branch in 1959, 
and the types of violations of the Social Se- 
curity Act which are punishable as crimes. 

High officials involved in fraud detection 
and deterrent activities in benefit-paying 
agencies seem to be in substantial agreement 
that the original interviewer in the local 
office is the first line of defense against 
fraudulent claims, since he is in a position to 
detect fraud at its inception. This role is 
carried out in the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s fraud prevention program by alert 
district office personnel. Continuing vigi- 
lance is maintained regardless of whether one 
claim in a hundred, one claim in a thousand, 
or one claim in a million turns out to be 
fraudulent since one of our goals is to pre- 
vent fraud whenever and wherever it raises 
its head. Individuals seeking to defraud the 
Social Security Administration or one of its 
claimants usually employ approaches and 
methods that are depressingly familiar to 
the seasoned interviewer. 

Since the beginning of the program, the 
Social Security Administration has borne 
these things in mind. While its policies and 
procedures are geared to the bulk of its 3 
million new claims a year and 20 million 
beneficiaries already in payment status, it 
has identified and incorporated guidelines 
that set certain cases apart from the routine 
and signal the need for more than minimal 
development and documentation. 

Congressional amendments to the Social 
Security Act over the years brought under 
its coverage provisions, large additional 
groups of persons and increased benefit 
amounts to the point where self-styled ac- 
countants and others began looking upon 
the program as a potential source of sub- 
stantial illicit revenue. Considerable 
thought and much ingenulty went into the 

of methods whereby 
payments could be syphoned from the so- 


cial security trust funds. For example, cer- 
tain persons who had formerly concentrated 
on Federal income tax matters and who had 
engaged in questionable practices in that 
turned their attention to social se- 
curity claims and coupled the preparation of 
false tax returns with assistance to claimants 
in filing for social security benefite based on 
fictitious earnings. They thereafter collected 
an unconscionable portion of the first bene- 
fit check received by the beneficiary. It is 
usually surprising to persons unfamillar with 
the provisions of the Social Security Act to 
learn that it is possible for a retroactive 
benefit check, under certain circumstances, 
to amount to as much as $5,000 or more. 
Unscrupulous persons, who persuade a 
claimant whom they have “helped” to agree 
to surrender his first check when it is re- 
ceived, may skillfully avoid any mention of 
this possibility so that the claimant is under 
the impression that the first check will be 
the same amount as his subsequent regu- 
lar monthly benefit checks. The Violations 
Branch has been es y interested in 
making investigations of situations involving 
this type of activity. Under the Social Se- 
curity Act, persons can be prosecuted for 
attempting to perpetrate frauds against the 
trust funds and also for violating the fee- 
charging provisions of the act. A non- 
attorney who charges any fee or any attorney 
who charges a fee in excess of the amount 
prescribed by our regulations, without prior 
authorization, commits a violation punish- 
able under our Det regardless of whether 
fraud is involved. Zae 
It was that increasing incuce- 
ments to commit fraudulent acts (that is, 
the larger benefit amounts and the special 
provisions incorporated into the law from 
time to time which made it possible in some 
instances to obtain benefits on the basis of 
short-term earnings) together with normal 
program growth would result in increasing 
numbers of fraud situations even if the 
ratio of fraud to nonfraud cases were to re- 
the same. In view of this situ- 
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tor, Intelligence Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, the investigators were given inten- 
sive training in the U.S. Treasury Law En- 
forcement Officers’ School in Wash- 
ington, D.C. There is considerable parallel 
in the work of the special agents in In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the social secu- 
rity investigators, since false wage and self- 
employment tax returns are very often in- 
volved in cases investigated by both groups. 

And now to answer the first question which 
other enforcement people usually ask con- 
cerning possible difficulties encountered in 
trying to bring social security violators to 
trial. It is true that one of our problems 
has been the need to convince some U.S. at- 
torneys, all of whom express a desire to be 
cooperative but many of whom are under- 
staffed and overworked, that our cases are 
important enough—even in terms of 
money—to justify that portion of their time 
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ence to the abridged life expectancy tables 
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of the United States, and in view of the fact 
that advanced age need not be a factor in all 
benefit situations, we have been able to 
demonstrate to those U.S. attorneys that 
thousands of dollars could be paid out, even 
where monthly benefits are not very large, 
in cases where false claims go undetected 
and payments continue over a period of 
Many years. Our investigators, working 
through the Office of the General Counsel, 
have been very successful in this regard, as 
has been shown in recent years by the in- 
creased percentage of cases sent to the U.S. 
attorneys which have been accepted for 
prosecution. We have managed to have our 
cases reach Federal grand juries or result 
in the filing of criminal informations in 
more than 60 percent of those in which 
prosecution has been recommended by the 
Violations Branch. Of these, approximately 
80 percent have resulted in convictions. 
There have been very few acquittals and the 
majority of nonconviction cases have re- 
sulted from negative grand jury actions or 
dismissals by the court for a variety of rea- 
sons which could not properly be considered 
when the decisions to recommend prosecu- 
tion were made by the Violations Branch. 

Our investigative staff is small and it is 
not possible for us to investigate every mat- 
ter which ts referred for investigation. We 
usually try to participate in on-the-scene 
investigations of cases involving large-scale 
“claims-fixers” (persons or firms encouraging 
others to file false returns and claims and/or 
encoursging them to file honest claims and 
thereafter charging unauthorized fees), sen- 
sitive situations involving factors which 
make investigation by local people unde- 
sirable, and other cases in which a need to 
use highly skilled and specially trained in- 
vestigators is indicated. 

Following preparation by the investigator 
of his factual report coy, g an investiga- 
tion, the repori, together with all of the other 
evidence in the case, is meticulously reviewed 
by a law-trained claims policy specialist in 
the Appraisal Section of the Violations 
Branch. Based on the report and the ex- 
hibits, the criminal violation aspects may be 
closed. However, if prosecution is deemed 
appropriate, a statement of facts containing 
a recommendation for prosecution is pre- 
pared for transmittal to the U.S. attorney by 
the appropriate section In the Office of the 
General Counsel. Cases developed by fleld 
people, as well as cases investigated by our 
own Violations Branch, are handled in this 
way. IT the US. attorney requires addi- 
tional information or specialized investiga- 
tion, he may request one of our investigators 
to go into the judicial district and discuss 
the case with him and thereafter make addi- 
tional development and/or appear before the 
grand jury as a Government witness. The 
Violations Branch also makes investigations 
of certain types of cases involving alleged 
improper conduct on the part of employees 
of the Social Security Administration as well 
as of cases involving an employee's alleged 
participation in a fraudulent claim. At the 
present time, we are sending out monthly 
benefit checks to approximately 20 million 
beneficiaries, amounting to $1.4 billion per 
month. Thus, it can be seen that constant 
alertness to any and all indicia of fraud is 
vital to the integrity of the and 
our goal is to prevent this vast tide of benefit 
payments from obscuring those fraud situ- 
ations, however few and however small, by 
assuring that they will not be “buffered” up 
and carried along without detection. 

And now to answer the second question 
which is frequently asked as to whether cf- 
forts to deal punitively with known offenders 
may not do harm to our status as a beneficial 
agency. The answer to this question is “No.” 
Prosecutions involving individual claimants 
have, for the most part, been limited to 
flagrant violations, and the benefit of every 
doubt is given to suspects in preparing these 
cases for possible prosecution. Of course, if 
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enforcement activities and the necessary 
work performed in connection with those ac- 
tivities are not kept in their proper perspec- 
tive, the excellent public relations which we 
enjoy could certainly be severely damaged. 
The trust funds belong to the people and 
benefit amounts paid out to those properly 
entitled constitute a right, not a privilege. 
We would not want the public to get the Idea 
that every person who files a claim for bene- 
fits under proper circumstances is going to 
be challenged in the sense that he may be 
made to feel that he must overcome a pre- 
sumption that his claim is not legitimate. 
On the other hand, we want the bulk of our 
claimants—the honest ones—to have com- 
plete confidence in the integrity of our ad- 
ministration of the social security program. 

Clarence Darrow, the famous trial lawyer, 
came to this conclusion: 

“A man cannot be classified as honest or 
dishonest. He goes along with the game of 
life and can stand a certain amount of pres- 
sure for the sake of ideals. But at a given 
point, he can stand no more.” 

We strive to identify the man or woman 
who has reached or passed this point and 
thereafter deal with him (or her) in a spe- 
cial way, without allowing the discovery of 
a violation to change the basic approach used 
in the day-to-day claims-taking process. Oc- 
casionally, dealing with offenders in a 
special way will involve prosecution, convic- 
tion the imposition of fines, and even in- 
carceration in a penal institution. Undoubt- 
edly, the persons who are directly involved in 
these situations, their friends, and members 
of their immediate families may, and prob- 
ably will, be offended by such special treat- 
ment and our popularity may very well de- 
teriorate from their personal point of view. 
By the same token, our honest claimants 
would be justified in feeling resentment if 
our failure to take action in such matters 
should indicate to them that our stewardship 
of the funds on which so much of their fu- 
ture depends is not of the highest standards. 


Curtailment of Railway Post Offices 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been an advocate of improved 
postal services for the people of this 
Nation. There has been a continued 
curtailment of such services—the latest 
being the discontinuance of railway post 
offices on trains across the country. 

In the case of my State of Nebraska, 
the Nebraska Federation of Postal Clerks 
has presented evidence that in some 
cases the curtailment of railway post 
offices will cause delays in the delivery 
of mail of up to 24 hours. I certainly 
do not call this improving postal service 
and I think most of my colleagues will 
agree. 

In this regard I would call attention 
to a resolution which was passed unani- 
mously by the delegates to the Nebraska 
convention of the Nebraska Federation 
of Postal Clerks this month. 

RESOLUTION No. 3 

Whereas the postal service is steadily in a 
process of decay, due to gradual curtailment 
of services; and 

Whereas the most eficient method of han- 
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dling mall is to work it by the en route 
method of distribution made by mobile 
clerks; and 

Whereas the postmaster general plans to 
fit all railway post office and highway post 
office service into the new pattern of sec- 
tional center distribution, and 

Whereas a thousand level 5 railway post 
offices clerks have been lost to us since 1962 
and this meat-ax method will further cut 
our ranks; and 

Whereas when mail revenue has been 
stopped the railroads discontinue trains and 
railroad employees are forced out of work 
and the small towns are further harmed by 
poorer mail service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation of 
Postal Clerks in convention in Lincoln on 
June 4 and 5, 1965, go on record as being 
inalterably opposed to the curtailment of 
service on Omaha and Ogden trains 27 and 28 
and Omaha and Denver 17 and 8. That we 
also inform the Department that we will 
oppose with all our facilities the future pro- 
posals for reduction in any of the remaining 
few railway post offices in Nebraska; and be 
it further 

Resolved, We devote all our energies to 
this end and, if necessary, send a full dele- 
gation to Washington and voice our opposi- 
tion and views on this important subject; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our national of- 
cers to use all media of press, radio, and 
TV to inform the public of this loss of 
service to them. 

This resolution was passed unanimously 
by the delegates to the Nebraska convention 
of the Nebraska Federation of Postal Clerks 
and is hereby forwarded to all Nebraska 
Congressmen and Senators. 

DONALD J. URWILLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nebraska Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks. 


* 


Execution of American Army Sergeant by 
Vietcong—No Sympathy From White 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
? 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
editorial entitled “No Call From the 
White House,” published in the Colum- 
bia Record of Columbia, 8.C., of June 
28, 1965. The editorial makes a point 
that has caused considerable concern to 
many people throughout the South and 
elsewhere in the country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Catt FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 

During the spring demonstrations in Mis- 
sissippi, a white woman civil rights worker 
Was slain on the highway. The Nation was 
shocked by the crime. President Johnson 
called the woman's husband and offered his 
condolences In a televised telephone con- 
versation. Vice President HumpnHrey went 
personally to express the Government's grief 
and sorrow. 

Last weekend the President stopped over 
in Missouri to exchange expressions of 
mutual admiration with the former Presi- 
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dent, Harry S. Truman. Johnson went on 
to San Francisco, where his plea before the 
United Nations for peace was accepted with 
startling coolness. 

At the same time a widowed mother in 
Perryville, Ark., wept for one of her three 
soldier sons. An Army sergeant, he was cep- 
tured by the Communist Vietcong and exe- 
cuted in reprisal for the punishment of Red 
terrorists. The Nation was shocked by the 
savage brutality of the murder. 

Friends and relatives streamed into the 
frame house where she lived. They ex- 
pressed their concern and sympathy in small 
town tradition by bringing food and fiowers. 
They shared her grief and horror, but the 
news media reported no telephone calls from 
the White House, no word of a visit from 
the Vice President. 

Only neighbors mourned the death of the 
American martyr for world peace. 


Anniversary of the Independence of 
Rwanda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
, on July 1, 1962, Rwanda became an 

dependent republic. On this memo- 
rable occasion, therefore, we wish to 
extend warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency, Gregoire Kayibanda, President 
of the Republic of Rwanda; and to His 
Excellency, Celestin Kabanda, Rwanda’s 
Ambassador to the United States. 

During the 3 short years of statehood 
the people of this small country in East- 
Central Africa have made a great and 
successful effort to create a viable and 
democratic state. 

Since its independence the Republic of 
Rwanda has been faced with many diffi- 
cult tasks in the political, economic, and 
social realm. As part of its historic 
legacy the new state inherited a compli- 
cated landholding system, which dated 
as far back as the 15th century. Ger- 
many extended its zone of influence over 
Rwanda-Burundi as a result of the Ber- 
lin Conference of 1884-85. After the 
First World War, Belgium administered 
the area as a mandate under the League 
of Nations and subsequently as a UN. 
trust territory. Neither power changed 
the feudal structure of the society. It 
was up to the leaders of the independent 
Republic of Rwanda to institute the 
needed socioeconomic reforms, and I 
am pleased to note the spirit of perse- 
verance with which the government has 
embarked on this complicated task. 

Rwanda is one of the most densly 
populated countries in Africa. Despite 
its relatively limited natural resources, 
Rwanda has reached the point where it 
is almost completely self-sufficient in its 
food supply. Its agriculture was mod- 
ernized, production was increased and 
diversified. Thus, the disastrous fam- 
ines of the past were overcome. 

Following a ge review of its 


economic policies after independence, 
farsighted industrial development be- 
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gan; the transportation system was en- 
latged and hydroelectric powerplants 
were built. 

The benefits of these and other pro- 
grams have reached all the people. 
Whereas in 1954 all education was pro- 
vided by religious missions and limited 
almost exclusively to primary grades, 
Rwanda now provided free education for 
all. children between the ages of 7 
and 16. In 1962-63 its school popula- 
tion totaled 350,000, many in new sec- 
ondary schools and technical institutes 
a truly admirable achievement. At the 
same time, a variety of programs of great 
social benefit were started: public health 
services were organized, and the train- 
ing of doctors and nurses undertaken. 
Well-planned urban centers are grow- 
ing, and new housing is provided for 
many. 

In the years to come Rwanda will face 
many difficult tasks. Yet the experiences 
of the 3 past years cannot but lead us to 
believe that future obstacles will be over- 
come. Rwanda has taken the first steps 
with courage and success. 

In pursuing a policy of international 
cooperation Rwanda has not only aided 
its own progress but has also set a fine 
example for the world. Agreements with 
the EEC, and pilot programs set up under 
the auspices of the United Nations give 
proof of Rwanda’s commitment to inter- 
national understanding. Though young 
in years, the Republic of Rwanda pur- 
sues a policy of great wisdom. 

In short, the people of Rwanda can 
look with pride at the progressive devel- 
opment of their country, and Americans 
regard their efforts with approval. It is 
with the greatest pleasure that I con- 
gratulate Rwanda on the progress it has 
made. We admire the laudable goals and 
methods chosen by the people of Rwan- 
da, and past evidence make us confident 
that the future will see even greater 
achievements. 


Montana Stockmen Oppose User Charge 
for Soil Conservation Service Assist- 


ance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a wide 
variety of interests throughout the Na- 
tion have appealed to Congress to oppose 
the Budget Bureau proposal to assess a 
user charge on Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, farmers, ranchers, and other land- 
owners, for technical assistance from the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Farmers, bankers, educators, contrac- 
tors, businessmen, and many others have 
joined farm organizations and Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts in object- 
ing to this proposal. 

The Western Montana Stockmen’s 
Association has joined the chorus of op- 
position. A resolution to that effect was 
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adopted by the association at its annual 
spring meeting, recently held at Ronan, 
Mont. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: IA 

Som, CONSERVATION 7 

Whereas there is a greater need for soil 
conservation practices than ever before; and 

Whereas under the present proposed 
budget set up by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, funds available for the Soil Conservation 
Service, will be $20 million less than last 
year; and 

Whereas to make up the $20 million cut 
in the Soil Conservation Service budget, the 
Department of Agriculture will charge for 
technical assistance to those individuals 
requiring Soll Conservation Service: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Agricul- 
ture budget additional Suda for soil con- 
servation services. 

Passed by the members of the Western 
Montana Stockmen’s Association at their 
annual spring meeting held at Ronan, Mont., 
on May 1, 1965. 

GEORGE TRIPP, 
President, Niarada, Mont. 
J. L. WILSON, 
Chairman Resolutions Committee, 
Whitepine, Mont. 
RUTH STEARNS, 
Secretary, Plains, Mont. 


Student County Government Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I introduced a resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim a Na- 
tional Student Council Week. Today I 
would like to again call to the attention 
of Congress the activities of the Nation's 
youth in the field of government. 

For the past 7 years, the Board of 
Freeholders of Bergen County in my dis- 
trict has sponsored an annual Student 
County Government Day. Bergen is be- 
lieved to have been one of the first coun- 
ties in the United States to establish such 
a Program and its Public Information 
Department has on two occasions been 
awarded the George Washington Honor 
Medal from the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge for sponsorship of the 
project. 

Student County Government Day in 
Bergen County involve students from the 
various schools taking the reins of goy- 
ernment for the day-long period and 
working with their counterparts in their 
assigned duties. In the 1965 program, 
Participating students met with county 
officials at an orientation night and were 
assigned specific county government 
projects, together with reference sources. 
Each student was also given an official 
handbook on county government outlin- 
ing the duties and functions of govern- 
ment at the county level in Bergen. 
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A brief description of the day's activi- 
ties from the 1965 report of the Bergen 
County Board of Chosen Freeholders fol- 
lows: 

A total of 176 students from 35 public 
and high schools participated in 
Student County Government Day. This is 
the largest number of students and the 
largest mumber of high schools ever to par- 
ticipate. Students assembled in the Free- 
holder public meeting room and were in- 
structed in how to use the voting machine. 
They followed regular voting procedures. 
Each student registered and received a vot- 
ing slip before entering the voting machine. 

Here are the two questions on which they 
voted and the results: 

(1) Should the legal drinking age in New 
York State be increased from 18 to 21?—no, 
101; yes, 65. 

(2) Should the voting age in New Jersey be 
lowered from 21 to 18?—no, 110; yes, 50. 

The students were then taken by their of- 
ficial counterparts to their respective de- 
partments to learn about the operating of 
county government. 

At moon a luncheon was served in the 
cafeteria of Bergen County Vocational and 
Technical High School for the students and 
their counterparts. From 2 to 3:15 p.m. stu- 
dent Freeholders and their counterparts held 
a caucus to arrange the meeting agenda. The 
public Freeholder meeting began at 3:15 p.m. 
with all the other nonparticipating students 
seated in the audience. 

The meeting centered on the two questions 
on which all of the students had voted in 
the morning. A resolution memortializing 
the New York State Legislature to increase 
the drinking age from 18 to 21 was defeated 
7 to 2, By the same majority the student 
Freeholders defeated a resolution memorial- 
izing the New Jersey Legislature to lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18. 


All students and schools participating 
in the project were given awards and 
certificates and special recognition was 
given to the St. Cecilia High School stu- 
dent newspaper for “journalistic excel- 
lence in acquainting its readers with the 
aims of Bergen County Student Govern- 
ment Day and thereby helping foster an 
increased understanding of government.” 

High schools participating in the pro- 
gram included: Bergen Catholic, Bergen 
Tech, Bergenfield, Bogota, Cliffside Park, 
Don Bosco, Dumont, Dwight Morrow, 
Fair Lawn, Fort Lee, Hackensack, Has- 
brouck Heights, Holy Angels Academy, 
Immaculate Conception, Immaculate 
Heart Academy, Leonia, Lodi, Mahwah, 
North Arlington, Northern Valley Re- 
gional, Pascack Hills, Pascack Valley, 
Ramapo Regional, Ridgefield Memorial, 
Ridgefield Park, Ridgewood, Riverdell 
Regional, Rutherford, Saddle Brook, St. 
Cecilia, St. Mary's, Teaneck, Tenafly, 
Wallington, and Wood-Ridge. 


Irving N. Chayken Returns Medal to 
President de Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i oF 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hammond, Ind., Times, on Sunday, 
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June 27, 1965 carried a front page story 
regarding a prominent citizen of my dis- 
trict, Irving N. Chayken, returning a 
World War I Croix de Guerre Medal to 
President de Gaulle of France. 

I think his actions reflect the minds of 
millions of American citizens, along with 
the majority of the citizens of France 
and other nations of the free world. I 
know that Mr. Chayken, in addressing 
his letter to President de Gualle per- 
sonally, did not include millions of 
French citizens who are in opposition to 
the dictatorial and ungrateful actions of 
the French President who is now com- 
pletely noncooperative with the free 
world in curtailing the aggressions and 
spread of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

The following is a copy of the open 
letter of Mr. Chayken to President 
Charles de Gaulle of France: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CHARLES DE GAULLE 

PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 

DEAR PRESIDENT DE GAULLE: I note with 
great concern that you have undertaken a 
course of action that threatens the unity of 
the Western Powers. It appears you are de- 
termined to make France independent and 
to assume leadership of free Europe, which 
has rested with the United States since World 
War II. 

You intend to withdraw France from the 
North Atlantic Alliance in 1969 and plan also 
to take steps to deprive the alliance and 
America, in particular, the right to use mili- 
tary installations and facilities on French soil 
except under national control of France, 

You forget apparently, Mr. de Gaulle, that 
you spent 4 years in exile during World War 
II because France had been conquered by 
Germany and America's military forces were 
fighting at the other end hoping to restore 
France's freedom some day. 

Americans are justified to complain about 
your lack of memory and in many places, re- 
gard you as an ingrate, France received a 
total of $9,413,500,000 in economic and mili- 
tary aid since the war. In 1953 and 1954, 
France received military aid totaling ~$1,- 
107,900,000 and $683,500,000 while battling 
bitterly to keep a toehold in Indochina. The 
official U.S. Government publication, “U.S. 
Foreign Assistance, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1962” will bear out these figures. 

Your attitude may not only prove dis- 
astrous to France and yourself but also to 
the entire free world. In event of a Russian 
attack, the free nations would be handcuffed 
trying to defend Western Europe on the 
ground. 

You memory is very poor, Mr. de Gaulle, 
when you forget the thousands of Americans 
who lost their lives or were wounded and 
permanently injured during World Wars I 
and II, defending the soll of France. 

During World War I, the Croix de Guerre 
Medal was presented to me on the battlefront 
near Soissons, France, in July 1918, for help- 
ing to safety the wounded from my company 
that left 3 dead and 60 injured. I prized this 
citation for nearly 50 years and often re- 
called the glorious days with the 2d Division 
that fought not only for America but for the 
safety of France, 

If you, Mr. de Gaulle, as President of 
France, now take a stubborn attitude against 
America and are forgetting your friends, then 
it is no longer and honor for me to keep this 
famous medal from the Government of 
France. 

I am an American, first and always, and 
those who belittle this great Nation have no 
place in my heart after all that America has 
done to restore and preserve the freedom of 
France, 

I am returning this medal to you, Mr. de 
Gaulle, because I can no longer have the re- 
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spect of the country that gave it to me. 
Such a medal is a citation that any soldier 
would cherish and treasure. 

You are nothing but a major threat to the 
peace of the Western Hemisphere and of all 
people, the French should be most grateful 
to the American forces that shed their blood 
so that France may survive. I hope that my 
comrades in World War I will join me in re- 
turning their medals, too, to you so that you 
can be reminded of the sacrifices from 
America for the survival of the French peo- 
ple. 

Sincerely, 
IrnvInc N. CHAYKEN, 
President. 


Cuban Refugees Train as Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University recently was 
given a Federal grant to train Cuban 
refugees to be teachers of Spanish in 
New Jersey schools. 

A feature article, written by Charles 
H. Harrison, education editor, appeared 
recently in the Record of Hackensack, 
N.J. It describes the effective program 
which has been organized by Fairleigh 
Dickinson University and how this grant 
will result in providing outstanding 
teachers for many of our school systems 
in New Jersey. 

So that my colleagues can be aware of 
the value of this program I insert Mr. 
Harrison's article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

CUBAN REFUGEES TRAIN as TEACHERS AT FAm- 
LEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY 
AWARDED Grant To RUN INSTITUTE; SPAN- 
IsH Is SUBJECT 

(By Charles H. Harrison) 


TEANECK. — An ambassador in the Batista 
regime in Cuba, who has been selling elec- 
trical appliances in Miami, is among 26 Cu- 
ban refugees who began yesterday training to 
be Spanish teachers in New Jersey schools. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University was award- 
ed a $37,284 Federal grant to conduct the 
training institute. Another $28,000 was made 
available to the refugees by the Federal Goy- 
ernment on a loan basis. They will have to 
pay their own living expenses through Sep- 
tember, when they are scheduled to take 
full-time jobs in New Jersey schools. 

The majority of the 26 refugees were law- 
yers or teachers in Cuba before Castro took 
over. They are all college graduates. Dr. 
Emilio S. Cancio-Bello served as an ambas- 
sador to five Latin American countries under 
Batista from 1952 to 1959. He resigned the 
read after Castro took over on January 1, 
1959. 

The group will be enrolled in the master 
of arts in teaching program at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, which prepares college 
graduates for teaching positions in high 
schools. The refugees’ course of study will 
be slightly different, however. 

Generally, those enrolled in the master of 
arts in teaching program spend the summer 
practice teaching under a master instructor 
and then become teaching interns for one 
semester the following school year. The sec- 
ond semester is spent in pursuing graduate 
studies in their major field. 

The Cubans will complete the summer 
part of the program and then be granted an 
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emergency teaching certificate by the State 
which will allow them to take full-time posi- 
tions Immediately. They will take required 
education subjects and courses in Spanish 
literature over a 2-year period. 

According to Dr. James E. Williams, direc- 
tor of the master of arts in teaching program 
and the special institute for the refugees, 
approximately 10 of the Cubans have already 
had interviews arranged for them with school 
superintendents in Bergen and Hudson 
Counties. The others will also be inter- 
viewed for teaching positions this summer. 

In addition to the master of arts in teach- 
ing program work, the refugees will receive 
special instruction in the history of Ameri- 
can public schools, English as a foreign lan- 
guage (all 26 speak English to varying de- 
grees of competency), and comparative 
culture and literature of Cuba and the 
United States. 


LIVE IN TEANECK 


The refugees will live in dormitories on the 
Teaneck campus until September. After 
they obtain full-time teaching jobs, their 
families will join them. 

Dr. Cancio-Bella, who said he is a personal 
friend of Batista’s, was, at various times dur- 
ing a 7-year period, Ambassador to Panama, 
Costa Rica, Peru, Uruguay, and Chile. He 
is as fluent in French as in Spanish, having 
studied at the University of Lyon in France. 
He may end up teaching French and Spanish 
in some North Jersey high school. 

All the refugees were picked by Dr. Wil- 
lams and his staff during interviews in 
Miami this spring. Approximately 150 per- 
sons were considered. 

Raul E. Mendiguita was a civil Judge in 
Sancti-Spiritus, Cuba, for 25 years before 
leaving for exile in the United States. When 
he was interviewed in Miami, Mendiguita was 
working in a tomato-packing plant. 

Another former government official among 
the group is Andres Suarez. He was in the 
Ministry of Education during Batista's tenure 
and joined the Castro regime as assistant 
secretary in the Ministry of the Treasury 
from January 1, 1959 to October 1960. He be- 
came disillusioned with Castro and fled to 
Miami. by plane in the fall of 1960. He said 
he has been doing some freelance writing in 
Miami. 

Mrs. Olga C. Fuentes, who assisted a pro- 
fessor of physiology and genetics in the 
University of Havana, has good reason to 
remember the disastrous Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion in 1961. Her husband was among those 
who landed on the beach, He was captured, 
she sald, and later exchanged. He works 
now in Miami and will join her when she 
becomes a teacher in September. 

These four refugees are not optimistic 
about returning to Cuba, and they doubt 
they would go back now if they could. The 
main reason for their reluctance is the 
younger generation. They all have children 
pec the children are thoroughly American- 


Suarez said he was interested in obtain- 
ing American citizenship. He said he thinks 
his children would find Cuba a strange 
country if they returned. 

Dr. Cancio-Bello has one son studying to 
be a doctor at the University of Miami and 
another son preparing for a career in chem- 
ical engineering. He also has a 13-year-old 
daughter. Because his daughter talks only 
English now, Dr. Cancio-Bello said, he de- 
cided to give her lessons in Spanish gram- 
mar. He taught her Spanish 1 hour a day 
for 6 months. 

“I'm 64 years old now,“ Dr. Cancio-Bello 
sald. “I don’t think I could begin again in 
Cuba.” He also believes Castro is going to 
be around awhile. When Castro does topple 
from power, there will be violent times in 
Cuba, Dr. Cancio-Bello predicted. 

For the first 10 days of the institute, the 

will meet periodically during the 
day with five recent American college grad- 
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uates, some of who are also enrolled in the 
master of arts in teaching program. 

Their job is to help orient the group to 
new surrounding and to correct the refugees’ 
English. Also, the refugees will be taking 
some field trips. Tomorrow they will tour 
Englewood Junior High School; later in the 
week they visit the Madison campus of FDU. 


Foreign Aid: Partnership of Industrialized 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, an article in the March Issue of the 
Reader's Digest praises foreign aid ef- 
forts to help the “have not” countries 
and points out that foreign aid is no 
longer a U.S. monopoly but a partnership 
of industrialized nations which realize 
that the peoples of the world must be 
responsible for each other if the free 
world is to survive. 

Two-thirds of the world's population 
live in the less-developed countries— 
many of which are newly independent 
nations that must span centuries of pol- 
itical, social, and industrial development 
in a few short years. Some of us may 
have the impression that only the United 
States is meeting this challenge through 
foreign assistance. But this no longer so. 
Although at one time the United States 
was the only country giving major aid, 
today we are one of many nations who 
feel they have an immense stake in the 
process of development in these coun- 
tries. Seventeen other free world na- 
tions now contribute substantial foreign 
assistance to the developing nations. 
Total free world aid amounted to $8.1 
billion in 1963, the last year for which 
figures are available. 

As David E. Bell, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
pointed out before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee recently: 

US. bilateral assistance, including Public 
Law 480 and other economic aid, totals about 
84 percent of our gross national product. 
The bilateral aid programs of other donors 
total slightly less—.60 percent of combined 
gross national product. But U.S. gross na- 
tional product per capita is almost 3 times 
that of other donor countries. From this 
point of view, the relative burden on the citi- 
zens of other donor nations is higher. 


The United States has been a major 
force behind the increased foreign as- 
sistance efforts of other donor countries 
and we have been pleased with their 
response, Bilateral aid commitments of 
the developed countries increased by 50 
percent from 1960 to 1963 and for the 
first time US. bilateral aid, including 
Public Law 480, was less than half the 
aid to the developing countries. The 
US. share of multilateral resources now 
ranges from 30 percent of World Bank 
subscriptions to 43 percent of the ordi- 
nary capital of the IDB, while other na- 
tions’ contributions range from 44 per- 
cent of World Bank subscriptions to 100 
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percent of the European Economic Com- 
munity aid programs. 

There is every evidence that other 
donor countries will continue to increase 
their share. Canada has begun a new 
$50 million loan program in addition to 
their existing aid programs. The Neth- 
erlands recently announced a 20 percent 
increase in aid. Loan terms are begin- 
ning to ease in order to hasten develop- 
ment without imposing prohibitive debt 
burdens on recipient nations. The Brit- 
ish have decreased their average interest 
rates and West Germany has liberalized 
its loan maturities. The new Canadian 
program will include significantly more 
liberal terms than those provided by the 
United States. 

There is no doubt of the commitment 
of other nations to helping to better the 
lot of the masses of people in the world 
who live in poverty and ignorance. The 
magnitude of this human condition, the 
increasing political responsibilities placed 
upon the developing nations in inter- 
national affairs, and the multiplying 
threat of communism to the independ- 
ence of their governments makes it man- 
datory that the United States and other 
advanced countries continue to restate 
their commitment. 

In this context, I would like to call 
attention to the Reader’s Digest article 
which gives an excellent account of what 
other countries are accomplishing by 
their commendable foreign assistance 
programs: 

Hanns Across Many SEAS 
(By James Daniel) 

(Nore.—Foreign aid to have-not nations is 
no longer a U.S. monopoly. A progress report 
on nation-to-nation help.) 

In Guinea, a 600-mile-long aqueduct is be- 
ing built to bring pure mountain water to the 
crowded capital city of Conakry. In Thai- 
land, a dam under construction will provide 
25,000 kilowatts of electricity for homes and 
industries, besides irrigating thousands of 
acres of badly needed farmland. In Pakistan, 
buses are rolling through ancient streets 
where for centuries the pace has been set by 
bullock carts. In Tanganyika, a recently 
completed railroad line is opening up the fer- 
tile Kilombera Valley to new sugar planta- 
tions. 

All these represent foreign aid at work— 
but not U.S. foreign aid. This may surprise 
many Americans who have come to think 
that the United States is alone in giving 
economic assistance to other countries The 
fact is that many nations are helping other 
countries. More than $6 billion a year is now 
distributed in government grants and loans 
from industrialized nations of the free world 
to less developed countries. Of this, 38 per- 
cent is contributed by countries other than 
the United States. 

On a proportional basis, several countries 
have equaled or surpassed the United States 
in economic assistance. France, for example, 
in 1963 extended $1.074 billion in total for- 
eign aid (Le., official governmental aid plus 
private investment). This effort was one- 
forth as large as the U.S. performance, 
though France's production is only one- 
eighth as great. In the same year Portugal, 

a far poorer country than France, devoted a 
ierd 1.89. percent of her gross national 
product to official ald alone, Even Belgium 
was ahead of the United States, proportion- 
ally. 

None of this implies that we ought to enter 
a foreign-aid competition; nor does it mini- 
mize the burden the United States has car- 
ried and still carries. On the loan side of 
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foreign aid, the United States is still the 
largest source of easy credit, annually lend- 
ing more than 81 billion, much of it at 
token interest rates of less than 1 percent. 
(Other countries have usually priced their 
loans at 3 to 6 percent, or even higher.) 
Furthermore, the United States devotes 9.4 
percent of its gross national product to the 
military defense of the free world, as com- 
pared to 4.7 percent for its allies, 

Many of America’s allies, however, have 
their full share of dramatic projects. Can- 
ada, for example, has built and helped fi- 
nance the $36 million Warsak hydroelectric 
and irrigation development on Pakistan's 
Kabul River, near the historic Khyber Pass, 
At present, Canadians have 75 major proj- 
ects underway around the world. 

French railroad engineers undertook the 
modernization of India’s electrical railways. 
Besides designing the new system, training 
the Indian supervisors, mechanics, and con- 
ductors, France bullt one-third of the loco- 
motives and some of the other equipment. 
Crack management teams borrowed from the 
French railway system saw the initial proj- 
ect through to completion in 3 years—half 
the estimated time for a comparable project 
in Europe. And the work still continues. 

Just a decade ago, West Germany was on 
the receiving end of economic assistance; 
now she is giving it, to more than 90 nations. 
A few examples of German aid; an improved 
telephone system for South Korea, construc- 
tion of three irrigation dams in Tunisia, ex- 
pansion of port facilities in Ceylon. 

One of the causes behind the upsurge in 
free-world aid is the economic boom in West- 
ern European and North American countries 
and Japan. These nations have discovered 
that foreign-aid missions often stimulate 
more sophisticated wants in emerging na- 
tions, requiring greater imports from the 
industrialized countries. Also, with aid pro- 
grams former colonial powers maintain their 
presence in ex-colonies, 

Another cause: late in the 1950's Washing- 
ton candidly told European allies that the 
time had come for them to spread some of 
their Marshall plan-stimulated prosperity 
around among the poorer nations of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. Besides genuine 
concern over the political and social dangers 
inherent in the widening gap between haves 
and have-nots, Washington was worried over 
the nagging imbalance in this country's in- 
ternational payments. 

To put steel in the U.S. request, Wash- 
ington required that official economic-aid 
dollars henceforth be tied“ to purchases 
in the United States. This curtailed the use, 
by aid-receiving countries, of U.S. gift money 
to purchase commercial products from other 
industrialized countries. The latter, then, 
were compelled to increase thelr own ald 
substantially to keep up thelr trade. 

One healthy upshot of the U.S. cajoling 
occurred in 1961, when Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and the United States 
formed the Development Assistance Commit- 
tee within the framework of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. Norway joined in 1962, Denmark in 
1963. DAC's goals, besides persuading rich 
countries to export more capital to poor ones, 
include urging members to avoid wasting aid 
on unproductive projects, encouraging pri- 
vate investment, and making sure that un- 
derdeveloped countries are not loaded with 
more debt than they can carry. 

DAC’s approach to foreign aid is low 
keyed and levelheaded. DAC officials say 
that aid is useless unless a receiving country 
has trained people, a stable government, and 
a social system conducive to working hard 
and getting ahead. In particular DAC 
abhors prestige projects designed to flatter 
local rulers, such as steel mills without ore 
or customers, or cold-war ploys based on 
the idea that if the free world doesn't give 
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country X's dictator a dam the Communists 
will. 

The overall philosophy is summed up in 
two statements. One was by Thorkil Kris- 
tensen, economist and former Finance Min- 
ister of Denmark, who serves as OECD's Sec- 
retary General. “Many of the mistakes in 
foreign aid,” he told me, “have come from 
trying to do the photographable things first 
without the necessary advance preparation.” 
The other statement was from Willard 
Thorp, professor of economics at Amherst 
College, serving as chairman of DAC. After 
noting that certain emerging countries’ 
rulers put the attainment or enjoyment of 
office or the pursuit of more territory ahead 
of economic betterment, Thorp said, “At 
the outset, for many of these countries, the 
most useful thing you could do was to in- 
crease their total number of college gradu- 
ates from 5 to 10.“ 

In line with the emphasis upon people 
ahead of plans and money, some of Ameri- 
ca’s allies are quietly pushing educational 
programs. For example, in addition to 1,000 
scholarship students from former French 
colonies attending French universities, each 
year 3,500 stagiaires, or on-the-job trainees, 
are brought to study and work in France, in 
scores of occupations ranging from radio 
broadcasting to lighthouse maintenance. 
An important objective is to inculcate new 
methods, work habits, and attitudes, which 
the trainees, on returning home, can pass 
along as a way of leavening the apathy of 
their people. 

One of these stagiaires Is Gérard Jérôme 
Nana, a 22-year-old Camerounian, whom I 
interviewed at the Renault auto works near 
Paris. With five other articulate young Af- 
ricans, Gérard was putting in a 9-hour day 
of work and study at the plant, taking extra 
Saturday courses, and often devoting his 
holidays to working as a mechanic in ga- 
rages around Paris for extra cash. Daily 
contact with a modern industrial society 
had given Gérard an apostle's zeal. 

“Take just the matter of getting to work 
on time,” he told me. In my country if the 
French boss says, ‘Everybody be on time to- 
morrow so we can get the job done,’ the em- 
ployees say, ‘See, our ex-colonial masters are 
still trying to exploit us.’ If they only un- 
derstood that one man's being late can cut 
the output of an entire factory, what a differ- 
ence it could make.” 

Since the United States began pushing for 
more shoulders to the wheel, 16 other coun- 
tries have instituted or strengthened aid 
programs. As a rough guide, the United Na- 
tions suggests that every “have” country 
should devote at least 1 percent of its gross 
national product to economic development 
in the “have not” countries, in whatever mix 
of public and private investment it chooses. 
Some of the latest percentages of government 
aid among DAC members: Portugal, 1.89; 
. 1.27; Belgium, 0.76; United States, 

It is clear that equality of effort among 
the industrialized countries is still a far- 
off goal. William S. Gaud, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, said in testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: The mere 
fact that other industrialized countries are 
contributing more ald each year does not 
answer the question of whether they are 
doing enough.” 

In sum, the United States, having ex- 
pended more than $100 billion on foreign 
ald since World War II. would like to see 
even more participation by its allles. It 
would like them to share the philosophy typi- 
fied by Albert Bougeant—a participant in 
Volunteers for Progress, the French peace 
corps—who is donating 2 years of his life to 
a primitive village in steaming equatorial 
Africa. “In this world,” Bougeant says, “I 
believe that we are all a little bit responsible 
for one another.” 


July 1, 1965 
Burundi's Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the third anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Kingdom of Burundi. 
We wish, therefore, to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend warm felicitations to 
His Majesty Mwami Mwambutsa IV; 
and the Burundi Ambassador to the 
United States, Leon Ndenzako, 

The Kingdom of Burundi is a small 
country in central Africa which has re- 
cently received attention from the 
American press. In view of the impor- 
tance of contemporary events, we should 
give attention here to the history and 
political background of this recently 
independent state. 

Burundi was among the last African 
states to come under European influence. 
Its first visitor from Europe was John 
Hanning Speke, who in 1858 traveled 
through Burundi in his search for the 
headwaters of the Nile. In 1871, Stan- 
ley and Livingstone arrived there and 
explored the region near the present 
port-capital of Usumbura, on Lake 
Tanganyika. In 1885, the German 
sphere of influence in Africa was ex- 
tended to include the territory of 
Burundi. Although the Germans re- 
mained there until 1916, the government 
remained in the hands of the traditional 
authorities. 

During the First World War, Burundi 
was occupied by Belgian troops; after 
the war, the territory was awarded to 
the latter as a mandate of the League of 
Nations. This status remained un- 
changed until after World War II, when 
Burundi, with its neighbor to the north, 
Rwanda, was made part of a United Na- 
tions trust territory under Belgian ad- 
ministration. Throughout the period of 
Belgian control, the traditional authori- 
ties also retained their positions. Dur- 
ing the latter years, however, the Bel- 
gians sponsored an extensive economic 
development program. 

By 1961, the people of Burundi had 
demonstrated their political maturity 
and responsibility by holding peaceful 
national elections. 

Plans for independence were com- 
pleted; with neither a political revolution 
nor a social upheaval, Burundi became a 
self-governing State, ruled as of old by 
the King, or Mwami, and his advisers. 
The Government, however, was now pat- 
terned on Western constitutional democ- 
racies rather than on old tribal organi- 
zations. On the Ist of July, 1962, the 
territory of Urundi became the independ- 
ent kingdom of Burundi. 

Today Burundi, under the leadership 
of its King, Mwambutsa IV, finds itself 
in a difficult political and economic situ- 
ation. Improvements in medicine and 
sanitation have created a serious threat 
of overpopulation in the small country; 


this situation has been made more serious - 


by the considerable influx of refugees 
from neighboring countries. 
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Yet Burundi has not been left in peace 
to face its internal problems and to pur- 
sue development programs in medicine, 
education, communications, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and industry. While 
trying to improve its own situation in a 
rapidly changing area of the world, the 
Government must also keep under con- 
trol the Chinese Communists, who, ac- 
cording to a recent Chinese defector 
there, want to use the kingdom as a base 
in central Africa for the encouragement 
and support of rebel activities in the 
Congo. 

Recently, Burundi plainly showed its 
disapproval of Chinese Communist ac- 
tivities by severing diplomatic ties with 
Peiping. The kingdom has demonstrated 
its neutrality and its unwillingness to aid 
the spread of rebellion in Africa. It 
wisely recognizes the importance of 
achieving internal stability and economic 
independence to complement its political 
independence. Under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Joseph Bemina, Burundi 
seeks moderation in politics, the integra- 
tion of its rival racial and political ele- 
ments, and neutrality in foreign affairs. 

Today we see in Burundi a stable gov- 
ernment and a channelling of national 
efforts toward common goals. In achiev- 
ing political moderation and economic 
development, we wish the kingdom of 
Burundi every success. 


“Bread Tax” Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to place in the Recorp a fine edi- 
torial from the June 29 edition of the 
Des Moines Register which once and for 
all should dissolve the phony “bread tax” 
issue raised in reference to wheat legis- 
lation. 

This editorial is from a great news- 
paper located in the heart of the agri- 
cultural area of our country. The mes- 
sage contained in it. does not require an 
explanation: It is crystal clear. This 
false issue, now dead, should be properly 
buried and forgotten in any reasonable 
discussion of farm programs. 

"BREAD Tax” CHARGE 

The attack against the wheat acreage di- 
version and price support program as a 
“bread tax on consumers“ is one of the more 
cynical pieces of political demagogy to be 
practiced lately. This program requires do- 
mestic processors of wheat to buy certificates 
worth 75 cents a bushel and exporters to buy 
certificates worth 30 cents a bushel. The 
certificates are given to farmers as part of 
their payment for complying with acreage 
restrictions. 

Since the certificate program began, the 
price-support loan on wheat has been re- 
duced from $2 a bushel to 6125. The aver- 
age blend“ certificate value, which depends 
on the ratio of domestic to export sales, last 
year was 43 cents and this year is to be 44 
cents, The total support price to wheat 
growers this year will average $1.69 per 
bushel, as compared with $2 in 1962. 
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The domestic miller will pay about the 
same for wheat this year as in 1962, since 
the market price plus the certificate will cost 
about $2 per bushel. 

The “bread tax“ charge is based on the fact 
that part of the price support cost now is 
paid by the public as consumers instead of 
taxpayers. ‘The flour millers pass on the cost 
of the certificates in the price of flour. 

The “bread tax“ charge is cynical because 
everyone knows the price of bread is only 
slightly related to the price of wheat. The 
cost of wheat makes up less than 20 percent 
of the retail price of bread and other bakery 
products. About 80 percent of the price is 
made up of processing and marketing costs. 

The total cost of wheat to flour millers Is 
no higher than it was 3 years ago and is lower 
than it was in the early 1950's when price 
supports were higher. Yet the prices of 
bread and other wheat products are consid- 
erably higher because of increased labor and 
other manufacturing costs. 

The price of white bread has risen every 
year since 1950 but not because the price of 
wheat went up. If the wheat program is ex- 
tended by Congress and the administration 
recommendations are approved, the wheat 
certificates will be increased in value. Since 
the cost of wheat in a loaf of bread is around 
2 cents, raising the certificate value to $1.25 
(a 20-percent increase in the total cost of 
wheat to the miller) could not justify as 
much as a l-cent increase in the price of 
bread. 

If this part of the subsidy is paid in the 
form of a charge on consumers instead of 
taxpayers, it cannot affect low-income con- 
sumers perceptibly. 

Whether it is a good idea to raise the re- 
turns to wheatgrowers by any method is a 
separate question. But the method of a 
higher certificate value should not be dis- 
carded on such phony ground as the “bread 
tax” argument. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Honolulu Star Bulletin, Mr. 
William H. Ewing, has written an ex- 
ceedingly provocative editorial on the 
question of the direction of the war in 
Vietnam which I feel deserves attention 
and thoughtful consideration. 

With permission of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I place this editorial in the 
Record at this point: 

THe ONLY War To DEFEAT CHINA 

The United States has now come very near 
to provoking war with Red China, 

There should be no mistake about this. 
The bombing of targets within 80 miles of 
the Chinese border, less than the distance be- 
tween Oahu and Kaual, is on its face a prov- 
ocation. But on top of this the adminis- 
tration in Washington has not hesitated to 
make clear that the bombing was aimed at 
Peiping. An Associated Press report from 
Washington says: 

“Authorities speaking against the back- 
drop of the latest U.S. bombing raids within 
80 miles of the Red Chinese frontier said 
that it has already been made clear that 
North Vietnam cannot expect to have a sanc- 
tuary in its territory while Hanoi Is feeding 
the war in South Vietnam. 

This note of is also being ap- 
plied to Peiping by U.S. officials who fear that 
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US. restraint may have been misinterpreted 
by Communist China's rulers.” 

The Associated Press does not identify the 
authorities who made these statements. 
Often the authority is the President himself. 
No matter who, the experienced reporters, 
who work for the Associated Press in Wash- 
ington do not make such attributions with- 
out knowing that the spokesman does, in 
fact, represent the administration. 

The same story goes on to say: 

“A feeling of strong resentment has run 
through administration circles as the result 
of the harsh tone of Peiping's rejection of the 
British Commonwealth effort to seek a peace- 
ful settlement of the Vietnam struggle. 

“Prime Minister Harold Wilson of Britain 
was called a nitwit in official Chinese Com- 
munist rejection of a Commonwealth peace 
mission's call. In Washington this was 
looked upon as extremely harsh language 
which demonstrated clearly that there is no 
interest in any peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnam war except on Communist 
terms. * * * Authorities sald it will be up 
to the Communist side to decide what hap- 
pens next.“ 

What kind of policy is it that is predicated 
on whether the other side speaks harshly or 
gently? Our policymakers should have 
known, though they obviously did not know, 
that the air raids on North Vietnam would 
not force the Communists to submit; that, 
on the contrary, the raids would more likely 
harden the enemy's resistance and determi- 
nation. This, on the basis of all the evi- 
dence available, is what has now happened. 

We ought to know now that dropping 
bombs within a few miles of the Red China 
border is most likely to have the same effect. 
The aim, as conceived in Washington, is to 
force the Communists to come to the confer- 
ence table. The opposite result is much 
more probable—to drive them away. The 
fact is that the Communists, within sight 
of winning in South Vietnam, will negotiate 
when they judge it to be in their interest 
to do so, and not before. 

On March 31, after our policymakers had 
announced we would punish North Vietnam 
with bombings in order to halt its support 
of the Vietcong and to produce peace negoti- 
ations, this newspaper editorially raised the 
question: What if the bombing fails? 

The bombing, after over 4 months, has 
now, it appears, failed. That is, it has neither 
stopped northern Communist aid to the 
Vietcong nor has it produced a peace con- 
ference, In fact, along with Red China and 
the Soviet Union, country after country of 
the so-called uncommitted bloc has refused 
to attend a peace meeting proposed by Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson of Britain. 

So what do we do now? Do we bomb 
Hanoi? Do we cross the border into Red 
China? If it is logical to bomb North Viet- 
nam for feeding“ the war in the south, is 
it not also logical to bomb Red China whence 
came the war stores in the first place? The 
authorities“ quoted by the Associated Press 
say it will be up to the Communist side to 
decide what happens next. This states clear- 
ly enough that we will hold the Communists 
responsible for what we ourselves do. 

Regardless of all else, let us keep Clearly 
in mind one dark and monstrous prospect: 
If we get into a war with Red China, we will 
never win it without resort to nuclear weap- 
ons. Are we willing to face this prospect? 
In a showdown, we would have to expect that 
Moscow would provide Peiping with modern 
conventional weapons—supersonic fighters, 
heat-seeking air-to-air missiles, etc——to de- 
fend itself against American attack. We 
could never win a conventional war against 
China, and the Chinese know it. We ought 
to know it. We could win it, but only with 
our nuclear arsenal, Are we ready for that, 
and the general holocaust almost certain to 
follow? We ought to face up to this before 
we take the final step that almost surely 
would lead that way. 
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Charge to the Class of 1965, by Dr. 
Elvis Stahr, President, Indiana Univer- 


sity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events on some college campuses have 
shocked and alarmed the country. Col- 
lege administrative machinery has been 
halted by unruly mobs of demonstrators. 
A so-called free speech movement degen- 
erated into a filthy speech movement” 
marked by placards bearing four-letter 
words. Some student organizations 
have called upon our Government to be- 
tray its friends, abandon its commit- 
ments abroad and accommodate its 
sworn enemies. The question “What are 
the purposes of a university?” has often 
been asked, but the need for an answer 
is more imperative thar ever before. 

A brilliant and perceptive answer was 
given at Indiana University’s commence- 
ment ceremonies on June 14, 1965, by 
the president, Dr. Elvis Stahr. Indiana 
University is one of this country’s great 
educational institutions; it is my alma 
mater and I am proud to say that it has 
generally remained free of the disorder 
and unrest that has plagued some others. 

Dr. Stahr reminded the class of 1965 
that while their degrees are conferred 
with all the rights, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities thereto appertaining,” they 
must give special attention to the matter 
of responsibilities. This wise and sound 
injunction is, unfortunately, all too sel- 
dom heard today, and Dr. Stahr’s re- 
marks are worthy of careful considera- 
tion by all Americans: 

CHARGE TO THE CLASS OF 1965 

Members of the class of 1965, today— 
this morning—the work of many years will 
culminate for each of you in a brief sen- 
tence—a remarkably simple procedure in con- 
trast to the educational experience which 
it certifies and the success which it sym- 
bolizes. Just so, rituals often capture in 
capsule the accumulated past and the im- 
plications of the future. 

There is an essential difference in this 
ceremony of commencement. No oath will 
be required of you, no promises, no “I do.” 
It is as if what this signifies is its own 
guarantee of future performance, Educated, 
you will perform as educated men and wom- 
en. 

In a few moments you will receive your 
degrees, conferred with “all the rights, priv- 
Ueges, and responsibilities thereto appertain- 
ing.” Let us look briefly at these concomi- 
tants of your degrees. 

The rights and privileges are relatively 
obvious. You will have letters which you 
are entitled to use after your name. You 
will have evidence of achievement to sup- 
port your qualifications for a field of em- 
ployment. Wherever a college education is 
a requirement for membership, you will have 
your And, importantly, you will al- 
ways belong to the special group of men 
and women who share Indiana University as 
their alma mater. 

It is to the third word of the trio, “rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities,” that I would 
draw your attention with the emphatic hope 
that you will never forget, will always honor, 
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the unspoken promise of responsibility which 
is inherent in your bearing of a university 
degree. 

The world may reasonably expect a dif- 
ferent performance of its educated citizens. 
Yet cultured speech, broadened knowledge, 
refined tastes, even training for a profession 
are but partial and circumstantial evidences 
of formal education, however useful they 
may be in your careers and in your lives. 
The fullness of the implication in the word 
“responsibilities” lies beyond these, in the 
realm of choice, of values, and of under- 
standing. 

As you have pursued the mastery of your 
particular discipline, there has matured in 
you a pattern of seeking information, weigh- 
ing it with increasingly discriminating 
Judgment, formulating its expression, and 
then learning from its criticism by a faculty 
member and sometimes by your fellow-stu- 
dents. This is the educative process, a proc- 
ess which—if you have understood it well— 
will become one of the most valuable assets 
you will have in the furtherance of your 
personal and professional lives. It takes an 
individual act of liberation, not always con- 
scious, to transfer this process to all of your 
experience—from the classroom to the ex- 
perience outside. 

Yet this transference is expected of you as 
educated men and women, and particularly 
in the opinions, choices, values and judg- 
ments that will characterize your adult lives. 

For each of you this means that your opin- 
ions must be based on information, carefully 
weighed and thoughtfully expressed. This 
means that your judgment of issues should 
be responsible and unprejudiced by igno- 
rance, propaganda, or inverted values, This 
gives to your acts a special significance—for 
you are educated people, certified representa- 
tives of the educational program of a great 
university, and the embodiment of her ex- 
pectations. As the Honorable Adlai Steven- 
son well observed: “In the serene title of 
university is meant more than a wide cur- 
riculum and a general seeking after knowl- 
edge. It implies too that the men and 
women who come from it will have in them 
some sense of the universal experience of 
mankind.” 

Much of mankind has come a long, hard 
way from his primitive origins. In fighting 
his way forward through the centuries man 
has sought above all else civilization. The 
civilizing process has brought some under- 
standing of such values as decency, fairness, 
good manners, and consideration for the 
rights of others, values little known and less 
regarded in the jungle and the cave. Simple 
virtues such as gentleness and personal 
cleanliness are marks of civilization, just as 
are more complex virtues like the creation 
of beauty in art or poetry or music—or the 
courage to walk in space. 

To know and understand from the long 
experience of mankind that flaunting the 
proprieties is only tasteless tilting at wind- 
mills; that ignoring others’ rights is denying 
the basis of all right; that championing dis- 
order for itself is courting anarchy—to know 
and understand this is the reasonable ex- 
pectation we have of you men and women 
who go from Indiana University with some 
sense of the universal experience of man- 
kind. 

Today the concerns of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans extend from the emerging African na- 
tions to the painful struggles of Vietnam; 
from the threat of Asian on to the 
war on poverty; from the revolutions of 
Latin America to the campaign for civil 
rights; from overpopulation to the Commu- 
nist strategy of deception. If you fail to 
bring into your consideration of these prob- 
lems, vital to all of humanity, the discipline 
of informed opinion and balanced judgment 
which you have learned, or had the oppor- 
tunity to learn, in your years at IU, you 
disavow the degree you will take away from 
this campus today. 
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I anticipate and can readily understand 
an immediate objection: that neither time 
nor resources will be available for careful 
research into each issue; yet, to reserve opin- 
ion is to be a perpetual fencesitter. 

My answer is simply this: if such issues 
cannot beg your time; if war and ignorance, 
deprivation and hatred, the dilemmas of 
freedom and restraint, cannot claim the 
thoughtful attention of educated men and 
women, then the degrees we confer today 
are meaningless symbols and our ceremony 
& tragic rehearsal. For it is from the 
thoughtless that the zealot and the bigot 
recruit—from the uninguiring and closed 
mind; from those who, without interest in 
being truly informed, lend their enthusiasms 
g prejudice and their energies to persecu- 

on. 

Education should be liberating: should be 
self-renewing; should be your lifelong pleas- 
ure. For, as Joseph Addison wisely wrote: 
“Education is a companion which no mis- 
fortune can depress, no crime can destroy, 
no enemy can alienate, no despotism can 
enslave. At home a friend, abroad an intro- 
duction, in solitude a solace, and In society 
an ornament. It chastens vice, it guides vir- 
tue, it gives, at once, grace and government 
to genius. Without it, what is man? A 
splendid slave, a reasoning savage.” 

Educated men and women with “all the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
thereto appertaining,” I charge you to ac- 
cept fully the role into which you graduate 
today. You have the ability to act, the 
training to think, and the potential to lead. 
Bring with these eagerness for responsible 
participation in the affairs of mankind and 
you will invest with lasting honor the sym- 
bols that are joined to your names today. 
For it is only as you become more than in- 
dividuals, as your concerns encompass wider 
and nobler things than your own ego, and 
as you then become a voice in the land, that 
there can be, as Max Friedman expressed so 
well 5 years ago this commencement week- 
end, a hope of “reaching across barricades 
of hate and fear to that nobler and more 
spacious day in which men of goodwill will 
put prosperous hands and creative minds to 
building a world in which all the weak at 
last will be safe, because the strong have 
learned to live and work with generosity and 
with compassion.” 


As you go from here, I officially and per- 
sonally offer to each of you heartfelt and 
affectionate best wishes. I speak for the 
faculty and your deans in godspeed 
to you all and in thanking you for all you 
have contributed, in your years with us, to 
the betterment of this that is now your 
alma mater. 


President’s Goal Is America the Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB CASEY 
OY TEXAS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 1, 1965 
Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, our citi- 
zens have long been concerned about the 
growing ugliness alung our highways and 


byways, and many have expressed full 


support for the efforts of President and 
Mrs. Johnson to beautify our land. 

I know this is a deep concern to my 
colleagues, and I am pleased to bring to 
their attention the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle of May 27 
concerning the President's proposals to 
make our country more beautiful: 
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AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL, ALONG HIGHWAYS 

President Johnson has asked Congress for 
legislation going beyond natural beauty's 
conservation along our Federal-aid highways 
into the field of its restoration. 

A sweeping program, divided into four 
parts, is recommended: 

Eliminate outdoor advertising along sec- 
tions of the interstate and primary systems 
“not zoned or used predominantly for com- 
mercial or industrial purposes.” 

Establish control over junkyards within 
1,000 feet of the pavement and visible to 
motorists. No new ones could be estab- 
lished; present junkyards to be effectively 
screened or removed by July 1, 1970. 

Require States to use 3 percent of Federal- 
aid funds to acquire and beautify lands 
alongside highways and develop rest and rec- 
reation areas. This has been permissive, but 
not used by the States. 

Require States to use one-third of the Fed- 
eral ald they now receive for secondary roads 
to (a) construct scenic roads, (b) construct 
roads leading to scenic and recreational 
areas, and (c) provide for landscape and 
roadside developments along Federal-aid 
highways. 

Proposal No: 3 would divert about $120 
million to beautification and No. 4 about $100 
million. 

These are recommendations which the vast 
majority of Americans unquestionably will 
applaud and which, we anticipate, Congress 
will enact. 

Conservation has been an important en- 
deavor in this Nation for half a century. We 
are moving beyond it to clean up our rivers, 
restore denuded forest areas, and heal ugly 
land scars which strip mining inflicted. 

With the automobile used to go to and 
from work and for pleasure trips, including 
weeks-long vacation journeys, it is important 
that we conserve the vast natural beauty this 
country enjoys and restore beauty to our 
highways. Each of the four recommenda- 
tions Mr. Johnson made is designed to make 
America more beautiful. It is, as he said, 
“an investment in the future of America.” 


He Asked for It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the June 30 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star made in- 
teresting reading, and I have asked 
unanimous consent to insert it in the 
RECORD: 


He ASKED FOR Ir 

No one has ever really known what makes 
people vote the way they do, and politicians 
are usually content to let the mystery go 
unanswered. But now John Balley, the 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, has decided to try finding out, by 
offering a prize to the best explanation of 
“Why I am a Democrat.” In 25 words or 
less. 

Talk about Pandora’s box. 

It's frightening enough to think of the 
entries Mr. Bailey Is likely to get from 
Republican infiltrators, who never had such 
& grand opportunity to have their views 
studied by the opposition. Posing as loyal 
party members, GOP propagandists can sub- 
mit statements that will be worth far more 
in confusion than the paltry $10 that is to 
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be sent in with each contest entry. What 
a chance to reshape administration policy. 
“I am a Democrat because I believe in a 
balanced budget” * * “because I think 
we should weed out the liberals and left- 
in the Federal Government“! 
“because I believe in encouraging free enter- 


prise, low taxes, and a strong foreign 
policy.” 
How, we wonder, can Mr. Balley tell 


whether these are authentic entries from 
the party faithful? With the milewide con- 
sensus under which the Johnson adminis- 
tration has been operating, how can anyone 
spot a spurious answer? The Democrats 
may wind up awarding a free trip to Hawali 
to a staff member of the Republican National 
Committee. 

But even more staggering is the prospect 
of the contest entries that might come in 


from legitimate Democrats: “I believe in 
States’ rights” * * * “I think we should 
pull out of Vietnam” * * * “The Demo- 


cratic Party offers the best chance for recog- 
nition of Red China.” 

By the time Mr. Bailey finishes sifting 
through the contestants’ reasons for party 
loyalty, he may well have to recommend a 
change in the whole structure of the 
Democratic Party. * 

We don't like to coach the contest judges, 
but it seems to us the best answer, under 
the circumstances—the only safe one, in 
fact—is Mr. Bailey’s own. 

Asked why he was a Democrat, he said, 
“I guess I was born one.“ 


Independence Day of Somalia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
date 5 years ago, the new nation of 
Somalia joined the world community of 
nations. On this memorable occasion, 
therefore, we extend warm felicitations 
to His Excellency Abdirazak Hagi Hus- 
sen, Prime Minister of Somalia; and to 
His Excellency Ahmed Mohamed Adan, 
the Somalian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Created by the union of former Italian 
and British Somaliland territories on 
July 1, 1960, it has in the past 5 years 
demonstrated an almost uncanny ability 
to retain distinctive and strong demo- 
cratic processes, and create a viable 
fusion of two such separate former 
colonial experiences. 

For a variety of reasons, Somalia has 
been the object of covetous powers 
throughout more than 3,000 years of his- 
tory. For example, Somalia has for mil- 
lenia been one of the very few producers 
of rare and exotic aromatics. In the 
ancient world, where frankincense and 
myrrh were prized as highly as gold, the 
areas which produced them were the ob- 
ject of envy and had an inevitable aura 
of mystery. Expeditions from the em- 
pires which ruled the Mediterranean 
world in antiquity spent fortunes on 
fleets and armies in order to control the 
sources of these almost priceless com- 
modities. As a consequence, Somalia for 
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centuries had to cope with expeditions 
designed to monopolize the incense trade. 

In more recent times, there was little 
demand for these aromatics, and So- 
malia’s economic importance declined. 
In the 19th century, however, the powers 
of Europe were engaged in the struggle 
for empire, and every piece of unoccu- 
pied territory became an additional gem 
in the colonial crown. So it was that 
Italy, France, and Great Britain vied for 
territory on the eastern horn of Africa 
after the first wave of exploration by the 
Portuguese had ebbed. 

As a result, the ancient “Land of Aro- 
matics” became divided among a French, 
a British, and an Italian territory. In 
the aftermath of the Second World War, 
however, Great Britain administered 
both its own portion and the Italian sec- 
tion until 1950, when the United Nations 
trusteeship for the south was given to 
Italy. In granting the trusteeship, the 
United Nations specifically stipulated 
that Italian Somaliland would receive its 
independence by 1960. By the end of 
1956, the Somalis were in almost com- 
plete control of domestic matters—a fact 
which provided them with the experience 
necessary to conduct their own postinde- 
pendence affairs with all the aplomb of a 
state with centuries of experience, As 
an indication of this, the Somali Repub- 
lic recently survived nearly a year of gov- 
ernmental paralysis; unlike most other 
countries in the world, the democratic 
Processes survived. Prime Minister Ab- 
dirizak Hagi Hussen was quite correct 
when he said that few other nations of 
Somalia's vintage could have endured so 
long a period of uncertainty without 
risking “chaos, disorder, anarchy, and 
the destruction of social balance.” 

Despite the bright political picture, 
there is no denying the economic difi- 
culties which Somalia faces. Through 
the Planning and Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment the government seeks to stimulate 
production in all sectors of industry, ag- 
riculture and commerce. Through vari- 
ous agreements with other countries, the 
government is obtaining assistance in 
founding new industries and expanding 
agricultural output in order to decrease 
and finally eliminate the present unfa- 
vorable balance of payments. 

On their anniversary then, we congrat- 
ulate the Somalis on their political ma- 
turity, and the government for its dedi- 
cation toward providing a more prosper- 
ous life for its citizens. I feel certain of 
the support of my colleagues in extend- 
ing our sincere best wishes for the future. 


Panamanian Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, in numer- 
ous addresses in the Congress over the 
past decade, I have often discussed 
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Panamanian demands as regards the 
Panama Canal, which seemed to many 
at the time as fantastic. A list of these 
addresses can be found in our intensive 
bibliography prepared by my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Tompson] in the Record of September 
2, 1964, under the title of “Isthmian 
Canal Policy of the United States— 
Documentation, 1955-64.” 

The aspirations of Panama affect not 
only the management of the Panama 
Canal but also the status of our military, 
nayal, and air installations on the Isth- 


mus. 

The following are the principal de- 
mands as regards the Canal that were 
published in a recent issue of an Is 
newspaper: = 

HERE ARE OTHER PANAMA DEMANDS 

Aside from the issue of the millary installa- 
tions, other major Panamanian demands are 
Teported to include: 

Reaffirmation by the United States of 
Panama's sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

Substitution of the term “in perpetuity” 
in the 1903 Canal Treaty by a fixed period, 
with Panama having full reversionary rights 
of canal works and installations without 


Legislation and administration of justice 
in the Canal Zone must be in hands of Pan- 
amanians. 

Display of Panamanian flag throughout the 
Canal Zone and on ships transiting the 
canal. 

Return to Panama of all lands, waters, and 
installations not required for operation, 
maintenance, or protection of the canal. 

Recognition of Spanish as official language 
in the Canal Zone. 

Recognition of Panama’s civil, penal, fiscal, 
and labor jurisdiction over nonmilitary af- 
fairs in the Canal Zone. 

Enforcement in the Canal Zone of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work with- 
out regard to nationality, 

Establishment of special training programs 
to qualify Panamanians for work in all canal 
categories. 

Special treatment for Panama In continen- 
tal U.S. market. 

Preferential use of the Canal Zone mar- 
ket for Panamanian industry and commerce. 

Elimination of all private, industrial, and 
commercial enterprises in the Canal Zone. 

Application of Panamanian tax system to 
the Canal Zone. 

Exclusive use of Panamanian postage 
stamps and postal service in the Canal Zone. 

Building by the United States at its ex- 
pense a corridor under Panamanian furis- 
diction across the canal on the Atlantic 
aide. 

Building of a port and dock on the At- 
lantic side for Panama by the United States 
at American expense. 

Development of proper and adequate civil 
defense system for communi- 
ties at expense of the United States. 


Right-to-Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
battlelines for and against the repeal of 
section 14(b) have been drawn—all is 
clear but the real issue. 
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Generally speaking, nearly all who are 
against repeal are not real parties in in- 
terest whose right to join or not to join 
is affected. These are employers—not 
the employees. 

Those who support repeal include the 
overwhelming majority of all members 
of the labor force—the very people whose 
right it is alleged would be offended. 

Strange, is it not? 

Could it be that the right-to-work 
laws, where they exist, do not serve pri- 
marily to protect workers? Could it be 
that they are chiefly used as employers’ 
weapons against unionization? Could it 
be that an emotional cloud has shrouded 
the real issue? 

Could it be that in the last analysis 
the laborer may be found the best judge 
of his own destiny? The best to decide 
which “free riders” he is to support? 

Would not it be a noble function of 
our form of self-government to allow 
those involved to choose their own course 
by majority vote rather than imposing 
the will of their natural economic ad- 
versary upon them under the guise of 
protecting their rights? 

Let the real parties in interest rise and 
be counted. 

In this context, Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to submit for consideration of the 
House a statement of John H. Lyons, 
general president, International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural & Orna- 
mental Iron Workers in support of my 
bill and others like it to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
STATEMENT OP JOHN H. Lyons, GENERAL 

PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL IRON 

WORKERS IN SUPPORT or H.R. 77, HOUSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 

This statement is in support of repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. There 
are two principal points of sufficient impor- 
tance as to warrant particular emphasis. 

In addition, it should be stated that there 
has been, and doubtless will be much said 
on the economic side of the discussion. For 
this reason, these remarks are limited to these 
two highly relevant phases above mentioned. 

The Congress, on both points, now is 
straddied—"“riding Roman fashion,” if you 
please—with one foot on each steed. 

This situation has continued 14 years or 
longer. The Congress in the present cir- 
cumstance is in the position of correcting its 
own doubletalk by repealing section 14(b). 

Point No. 1 involves a law which you mem- 
bers or your predecessors brought forth. 

Consider what has been provided in Public 
Law 81-914 dated January 10, 1951: 


Please note that this language leaves to 
no one the opportunity to engage in any 
small talk about the “right to work” or 
“States rights.“ And further, please note 
that Public Law 81-914 has never been 
amended or altered in any way. It is the 
same law that it was on the date of enact- 
ment of Public Law 81-914. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR JOBWISE 
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ment is to subscribe to the outline for hu- 
man behavior, jobwise, and to live with and 
under what you in the Congress have sald 
is the correct way for demeaning himself. 

2. The checkoff is included by law for 
periodic dues, initiation fees, or assessments 
uniformly required as a condition for ac- 
quiring employment in the railroad industry. 

At the time this law was enacted, the 
present President of the United States was 
Democratic whip of the Senate. The late 
Speaker of the House was Sam Rayburn. 

Point No. 2. Let us take a look at the 
Taft-Hartley Act itself. In fact, let us exam- 
ine the declaration of policy and the title. 
It reads: 

“Industrial strife which interferes with 
the normal flow of commerce * * * can be 
avoided or substantially minimized if em- 
ployers, employees, and labor organizations 
each recognize under law one another's 
legitimate rights in their relations with each 
other, and above all recognize under law 
that neither party has any right in its rela- 
tions with any other to engage in acts or 
practices which jeopardize the public health, 
safety, or interest.” 


MEMBERS’ RIGHTS REAFFIRMED 


The same declaration then proceeds to 
refer to the general welfare, and so forth. 
These words were written nearly 20 years 


ago. 

Yet, having said that each aforementioned 
party has rights, it is clear that labor organi- 
zations have the clear right to maintain 
themselves as well as to bring into their 
fold those who continue to be without union 
benefits. 

The valid concept of the declaration of 
policy of the Taft-Hartley Act, therefore, 
is that unions have complete right and free- 
dom to organize inasmuch as such action 
does not impinge upon “the public health, 
safety or interest.” 

Now, turning to the language of section 
14(b) ceding to the States and territories 
the authority to say “no” to these pro- 
claimed rights, the least we can say is, “here 
is an outstanding contradiction crying to 
be corrected.” 

Of what value are the platitudes about 
rights,“ declared on the one hand, when 
they are offset by limitations on the other? 

Also, why has one segment of labor con- 
tinued to be partitioned off for one kind 
of legislation while another gets a different 
treatment? 

This is glaringly true of section 14(b) In 
the light of a law later enacted for the rail- 
road industry. - 

The only way to correct such disparage- 
ment is through the simple device of repeal- 
ing the prohibitory section in Public Law 
101 of the 80th Congress. 

That section is 14(b). 

There is an item in labor law which too 
frequently fails to come to mind when we 
talk about this antilabor section in the 1947 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I refer to section 7(a) of the original Wag- 
ner Act of June 26, 1933, Public Law 67 of the 
73d Congress. I believe this section should 
be quoted at this point. It reads: 

“Every code of fair competition, agree- 
ment, and license approved, prescribed, or 
issued under this title shall contain the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) That employees shall 
have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the des- 
ignation of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection; (2) that no 
employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employ- 
ment to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing, or assisting 
a labor organization of his own choosing; 
and (3) that employers shall comply with 
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the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 

of pay, and other conditions of employment, 

approved or prescribed by the President.” 
PROMOTING ANTISOCIAL ACTIVITY 

Even section 14(b) reaffirms the right to 
elect to join an organization to promote 
collective bargaining—or not to join. That 
much of the original Wagner Act incor- 
porated in the Taft-Hartley Act, therefore, 
is reasserted. 

What section 14(b), in effect, does is to set 
up what its coauthors designed to be done. 
That was to forbid employees of a given 
unit—by majority vote—to decide whether 
they wished to work and to live alongside 
others who, for their own reasons or excuses, 
desired to be antisocial. 

Majority rule is the method by which each 
of you in the Congress was elected. It is the 
same system for determining almost every- 
thing we do and wherever we turn. 

When groups decide they wish to do some- 
thing, they take a vote and the majority 
rules. But section 14(b) leaves to the States 
the issue whether the majority shall decide, 
by election, the road to collective progress, 

It has begun to develop among the States 
lately that whether by legislative enactment 
or by referendum, the antisocial and the 
antilabor forces can and do continue to lose, 
Cited as instances are Oklahoma and Indi- 
ana, as well as Louisiana. Such resulte are 
decided by majority vote by labor and non- 
labor citizens alike. 

Senator Taft within a few months of en- 
actment of his antilabor act learned that his 
law was no perfect instrument. He already 
had conceded, based upon a visit to the Cali- 
fornia waterfronts, that the hiring hall was 
a useful and necessary adjunct to labor-man- 
agement operations, 

He has even been represented as saying he 
had never intended that Public Law 101 be 
applied to the building and construction in- 
dustry. This idea, we would have to doubt. 

TAFT'’S MISTAKES COME TO SURFACE 


To sum it up, as you can read in Prot. 
Philip Taft's book "Organized Labor in Amer- 
ican History,” Sentaor Taft planned to amend 
his own law in a number of important 


In fact, the Senator had drafted 28 amend- 
ments. He wished to get labor's assent to 
these amendments. In other words, he 
sought clearance. To quote from Professor 
Taft's book, he “was anxious to obtain some 
concession from the spokesmen of organized 
labor.” 

Labor's position at that time was that the 
act was a complete mistake and that outright 
repeal was called for. The composition of 
the Congress in 1950 was such that repeal 
could not succeed. 

Senator Taft referred to the conservative 
Members of the House and said he could not 
reach agreement with them without con- 
cessions from both employers and employees 
even to modify the Taft-Hartley Act. Em- 
ployers, fresh from victory, offered no evi- 
dence of moderation. 

It then must be clear to most of us that 
the Senator had recognized after 3 years that 
he had made at least 28 mistakes. I think 
we can say that section 14(b) was high on 
his list. 

The Congress today, 18 years later, can 
never be said to resemble the Congress of 
1947. 

It is not the intent of the Iron Workers to 
deprive any group of labor of its long fought 
for legislative gains. What we seek here is 
equanimity and even-handed treatment from 
our lawmaxers. All labor has the need and 
right to a leveling up and to have the en- 
couragement of the Congress to organize and 
maintain organization and to have the actual 
benefits as set forth in the wording of the 
facade of the U.S. Supreme Court Buliding 
which reads: “equal justice under law.” 
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In my opinion, many will point to the 
manner in which “right to work” has re- 
tarded the economic progress and average 
wage earnings. It is not necessary for me to 
go over the same grounds because this story 
is so well known, At the outset, I intended 
to bring to your attention points which I 
believe would not be emphasized otherwise. 
I purposely made this statement sufficiently 
brief that my remarks could be easily under- 
stood with the least involvement. 

The position of the Iron Workers is in com- 
plete accord with that of the AFL-CIO and 
the building and construction -trades 
department. 

It is our wish that H.R. 77 be reported 
without amendments. 

Section 14(b) could not be enacted today. 
But it can be repealed. 


Firearms Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article on 
firearms legislation by Mr. Bill Baab, 
outdoor editor of the Augusta Chronicle- 
Herald, of Augusta, Ga. 

The article follows: 

PROBLEM STILL Exists 

Well, here I am again, about to attack the 
proponents of bills which would strongly 
control the sales of firearms. 

T am against bills like that proposed by 

Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut (S. 
1591 and S. 1592), even though they have 
the backing of the President. 
It is S. 1592 in particular which bothers 
me as a gun owner, particularly some of its 
provisions, which haven't been made known 
to the general public. 

In section 1 of the bill, a provision would 
not allow big game hunters to own rifles of 
larger than one-half caliber unless permis- 
sion was obtained from the Secretary of the 


This means that collectors of large-caliber 
rifles, particularly English rifles, would have 
to get permission from the Secretary to own 
them. 

A provision of section 2 would ban all 
mail-order sales of firearms (including hand- 
guns, rifles and shotguns) to consumers in 
interstate commerce. 

This would inconvenience thousands of 
farmers and ranchers who do not live close 
to sporting goods stores. There are more 
than 400 old-line, respectable houses that 
have mailed sporting arms to consumers for 


years. 
They include such names as Sears & 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, Spiegel, and 
Abercrombie & Fitch. Hundreds of small 
businesses that make receivers, frames, and 
conversions would be put out of business. 
Other provisions call for these measures: 
A sportsman could buy a handgun only 
m his home State. A competitive pistol 
shooter traveling from California to New 
York for a match would have to get a permit 
from each State he traveled through, or have 
the pistol transported for him under such 
conditions as the Secretary would prescribe. 


TOO MUCH POWER 

A dealer could not dispose of any firearm 
to any person without following procedures 
regulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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The regulations are not spelled out and pre- 
sumably, the Secretary could make any regu- 
lations he wanted to. 

A consumer (us) could not buy a hand- 
gun over the counter if he was under 21; 
he could not buy a rife or shotgun if under 
18. Certainly, there should be reasonable 
controls over youngsters, but S. 1592 applies 
the same rules to a New York City boy and 
& farm boy living in Wyoming. It apparently 
is an invasion of States rights, 

The dealer, in an over-the-counter sale, 
would be made responsible that the con- 
sumer had not violated any provision of the 
act, or would not be likely to do so. 

Small reloaders, clubs that were reloading 
for resale to members, individuals who reload 
their own—all would have to pay 61.000 a 
2 for the privilege that costs them nothing 

y. 

There are about 750,000 antique gun collec- 
tors In America. Many of them sell and trade 
modern as well as antique weapons, They 
would be subjected to dealer’s licenses and 
harassed by redtape by provisions of S. 1592. 

A bringing a gun back into the 
United States after hunting in a foreign 
country such as Africa or even Canada would 
haye to satisfy authorities that he was bring- 
ing back the same gun. 

A hunter going to another State and 
shipping his guns there would be subjected 
to much delay and redtape. 

I could go on and on, but I won't. Why 
is this bill and others like it being proposed? 

The assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy is the main reason. Senator Donp's 
bill has the backing of the late President's 
brother, Bossy, as well it might. 


EMOTIONAL BLINDNESS 


But these lawmakers are letting emotions 
blind them to the real problem. Actually, 
there is no firearms problem to be found 
8 the United States. No, there really 

What exists today has existed for years; it’s 
a crime problem. But our legislators, some 
of them, are putting the cart before the 
horse. They are trying to close the barn 
doors after the livestock escaped. 

The laws which they are to push 
through as fast as possible affect innocent 
people, Apparently, even President Johnson 
has been blinded by his emotions. 

On April 1 of this year, the President spoke 
on the proposed Alabama boycott: “I think 
we must be very careful to see that we do not 
punish innocents in this country while we 
are trying to protect all of our people and 
that we do not hurt those who through no 
fault of their own could be damaged without 
any real reason.” 

I believe that the President should use 
this same sort of thinking for the many 
TCC 

ay. 

If the bulk of attention at solving the 
crime problem is directed only at guns—as it 
is being done today—then the problem will 
not be solved. 

At least one Congressman took a good, 
hard look at the crime problem and came 
up with this solution: Open war on the 
illegal use of firearms by the criminal prey- 
ing on society. 

In other words, make the existing laws so 
tough that it would not be healthy for orga- 
nizations like the Mafia (Cosa Nostra). 
Murder, Inc., or individuals like the Al 
Capones, the John Dillingers, the hoods of 
yesteryear, and today, to exist, 

CASEY SPELLS IT OUT 


Representative Rosert Casey, of Houston, 
Tex., pointed out that the illegal use of fire- 
arms is found nationwide and “the States 
have been unable to deal with it effectively. 

“The time has come,” he said, “to meet 
this problem head on, and to take from the 
courts the power to turn loose on society the 
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second and third offenders to continue their 
preying on our citizens.” 

So at long last some attention is being 
given to a phase of the problem that has 
been sadly overlooked in most legislative 
halls. 

I believe that severe penalties should be 


that it is reasonable to require any purchaser 
of a firearm, especially those ordering guns 
through the mails, to submit a notarized 
affidavit or some other positive means of 
identification attesting to the fact that he 
or she is legally entitled to own the gun. 

I believe that penalties for falsifying in- 
formation on such applications should be 
severe and certain. I believe laws should 
prohibit sale of firearms to felons, drug ad- 
dicts, habitual drunkards, juvenile and men- 
tal incompetents, and I believe that laws 
should invoke strict and severe penalties 
against the possession of firearms by known 
criminals or other irresponsible persons. 

But, at the same time, I believe laws 
should permit responsible, law-abiding 
adults to own and use firearms for legitimate 

without having to comply with 
registration, new legislation or other govern- 
mental redtape. 


Portugal Consulate in Waterbury, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my great fortune in my service as 
mayor of the city of Waterbury, Conn., 
and as U.S. Representative from the 
Fifth Congressional District, to work 
with and for constituents of Portuguese 
origin in matters concerning immigra- 
tion, trade, and individual services. I 
am very happy, therefore, to give notice 
that the Portuguese Government has re- 
cently opened a consulate in the city of 
Waterbury for the convenience of Portu- 
guese natives and others who have busi- 
ness with Portugal. The Waterbury 
consulate is under the capable direction 
of Dr. Adriano Seabra Veiga, Portuguese 
consul for Connecticut, who is assisted 
by Vasco Matos Pinho of Naugatuck, 
Conn., as chancellor, and Beatrice Her- 
nandez of Waterbury as secretary. 

I welcome this development as a guar- 
antee of closer relations between all the 
people of Connecticut and the Portu- 
guese Government. There is great op- 
portunity for the stimulation of trade, 
travel, and cordial relations between our 
peoples and the opening of the consu- 

late in Waterbury will be of great assist- 

ance, not only to the approximately 
25,000 people of Portuguese extraction 
in Connecticut but also to the State at 
large. 

Dr. Veiga has been an outstanding 
leader in the representation of the Con- 
necticut people of Portuguese extraction 
during the past several years, and his 
devotion to this service was properly 
recognized in his appointment as Portu- 
guese consul for Connecticut. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I enclose herewith an article 
which appeared in the Waterbury Amer- 
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ican on June 28, 1965, under the heading 

“Portugal First Foreign Nation To Open 

Waterbury Consulate.” ; 

[From the . D June 28, 
1 


PorrvucaL Fmsr FOREIGN Nation To OPEN 
WATERBURY CONSULATE 


For the first time in the history of Water- 
bury, a foreign government has opened a 
consulate in the city. 

That government, Portugal, and the city 
are both expected to reap benefits. 

Some months ago, eyebrows were somewhat 
in Waterbury with announcement that Dr. 
Andreano Seabra Veiga had been appointed 
Portuguese consul for Connecticut. Many 
believed this was merely an honorary title 
given a native son who presently lives here. 

But people are finding out that there is 
more to the opening of a consulate than 

, ceremonies and titles. 

The Portuguese Consulate in Waterbury 
occupies a three-room suite on the second 
floor of the Lilley Building, West Main Street. 
All the furniture has not even arrived and Dr. 
Veiga apologizes for its modest appearance. 

The office, however, is meant for business— 
business that will help Waterbury and the 
State, business that will help Portugal and 
its “provinces” around the world. 

In all references to ese lands in 
Africa and Asia, Dr. Veiga is careful to de- 
scribe them as “provinces” rather than as 
colonies. This is part of a national policy 
wherein territories are considered integral 
parts of continental Portugal, rather than as 
possessions or colonies. 

Angola and Mozambique in Africa were 
compared by Dr Veiga to Hawaii and Alaska. 

There are about 25,000 of Portuguese ex- 
traction living in Connecticut, including 
numerous migrants from the Cape Verdean 
Islands off the west coast of Africa. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


Waterbury is about in the geographical 
center of the Portuguese settlements in the 
State. There are about 3,000 living in the 
city at present and 3,000 more who live in 
Naugatuck. Other centers in the State in. 
clude Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Wallingford and Danbury and Stonington 
in southeastern Connecticut. Others are 
scattered throughout Connecticut. 

Portuguese and Cape Verdeans first mi- 
grated to Massachusetts and the eastern 
coastline as fishermen. During World War 
I, many moved to the Waterbury and Bridge- 
port areas to work in the factories. 

More recently, Portuguese descendants who 
have lived in the Fall River area of Massa- 
chusetts have been moving to Connecticut 
ne of the lack of industrial employment 

ere. 

These Portuguese descendants still have 
ties in Portugal and the Cape Verdean Is- 
lands with relatives. The consulate is here 
to help them. 

While Dr. Veiga is the consul, he cannot 
spend full time at the job. He is a surgeon, 
president of the Waterbury Health Board, and 
he has his family obligations most of all“ 
his family, he notes. 

The full-time daily operation of the con- 
sulate is being handled by Vasco Matos Pinho, 
Naugatuck, who has been appointed chan- 
cellor. Also assisting as full-time secretary 
is Beatrice Hernandez, Waterbury. 

The office is open weekdays from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and Saturdays from 9 a.m. to noon. 
It will be closed on all American and Por- 
tuguese holidays. 

Until now, those who have had to do busi- 
ness with the Portuguese consulate have 
been forced to go to New York, Boston, or 
Providence. Now the business will be han- 
dled in Waterbury. 


OBVIOUS TASKS 
The most obvious task is the handling of 
visas and passports to Portugal and its prov- 
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inces, including such exotic locations as 
Macao, near Hong Kong; Timor in the Indo- 
nesian Islands, the Madetra Islands south- 
west of Portugal, Mozambique on the east 
coast of south Africa and other areas around 
the world. 

During the first week the office was open— 
even though not fully equipped for busi- 
ness—it handled 100 requests for passports. 

the year it is expected more than 
1,000 applications for passports and visas will 
be 


One important task involves the handling 
of birth and death certificates and documents 
involving the transfer of properties in Por- 
tugal and the provinces, including transla- 
tions of documents. 

Pre arrangements are being made 
with the Portuguese Tourist Bureau in New 
York City, Casa de Portugal, to publicize the 
country in many ways in Waterbury. Some 
materials, including travel folders, will be 
available at the consulate. 

Dr. Veiga said the plans, now being devel- 
oped for the fall after the vacation season 
ends, includes exhibitions of painting, sculp- 
ture, Portuguese products, and the showing 
of movies. In some cases, the exhibitions 
may be in a hotel or motel. 

Waterbury will benefit because the staff of 
the consulate, instead of going to New York, 
Boston, or Providence to do business, will eat 
here, sleep here, and shop here. 

Portugal will benefit because people of 
the area will become more familiar with the 
country and might think in terms of spend- 
ing part of a European vacation there. 

Even more important than the matter of 
tourism will be the business-industrial as- 
pects being concentrated upon. The consul- 
ate is greatly interested in international 
trade. Pinho said he is ready to assist any- 
one in this area with Import or export ques- 
tions. 

INTEREST EXPRESSED 

One firm has already expressed an interest 
in importing Portuguese table wines for sale 
in this area. 

Dr. Veiga noted the consulate can assist 
with import problems on such widespread 


‘products as linen table cloths from the Ma- 


deira Islands, porcelain, canned sardines and 
tuna fish, marble, assorted textiles, cork, and 
others. 

Any stores in the area wishing to inves- 
tigate the possibility of Portuguese imports 
can check through the consulate, 

While everyone thinks in terms of Brazilian 
coffee, Dr. Veiga pointed out the coffee used 
in “instant” coffee in this country is im- 
ported mainly from Angola on the west coast 
of southern Africa. 

Again the question of imports and exports 
is a two-way street in benefits to Waterbury 
and to Portugal. Dr. Veiga said he has held 
discussions with the head of a local factory 
on the possibility of exporting to Portugal 
and its overseas provinces goods manufac- 
tured in this city. 

“People are always interested in selling,” 
Dr. Veiga said. He also called attention to 
investment possibilities in Portugal and the 
provinces. Numerous types of tax incentives 
are being offered persons and firms investing 
or building plants. 

Because Connecticut and this area has 
numerous small industries, the possibilities 
of tying in with the new industrialization 
movement in Portugal are vast, he said, 

Evidences of the relations between Por- 
tugal, the United States and the State are 
numerous in Dr. Veiga’s office. There are, 
of course, American and Portuguese flags. 

There are also photographs of the President 
of Brazil, America Thomax, and President 
Johnson, including one autographed by John- 
son. There are the framed credentials nam- 
ing Dr. Veiga consul and the declaration of 
the acceptance of those credentials by Pres- 
ident Johnson. 
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Photos of Gov. John Dempsey and Mayor 
Joseph F. McNellis are also on the walls, 
together with several of Dr. Veiga's personal 
friends in Brazil, including the Brazilian 
Ambassador to the United States, a recent 
visitor at his home. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the port city of Mobile is note- 
worthy for steady economic advancement 
over a period of many years: a growth 
that is continuing today. 

Typical of that sturdy and continuing 
growth are facilities of the National 
Gypsum Co. and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway. The heads of these 
organizations have indicated why they 
like to operate in Mobile, and their 
statements follow: 

NATIONAL GYPSUM CO., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

We can give our impression of Mobile in 
two words: “highly favorable.” 

Mobile's business and civic leaders have 
helped us to maintain a prosperous operation 
in Mobile for almost three decades. And we 
have evcry expectation that our plant here 
will continue to be a thriving and prosperous 
operation for the foreseeable future. 

National Gypsum's plant capacities have 
been increased sixfold since the plant was 
opened in Mobile in 1938. Saleswise, it is the 
company's second largest producer. 

The plant’s 652 employees and their fam- 
ilies generate enough economic activity to 
expand the Mobile nonmanufacturing work 
force by about 418 more employees. They are 
happy employees because they, like us, are 
fond of Mobile. 

I have been impressed with the many In- 
dustrial blessings of Mobile, its cultural facil- 
ities and, above all, the pitch-in-to-win spirit 
of the Mobile people. 

MELVIN H. BAKER, 
Chairman. 


Sr. Lovis-San Francisco RAILWAY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Frisco history in the Mobile area began 
on December 28, 1948, when control of the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Co. 
Was acquired. This purchase connected the 
port of Mobile and 214 miles of trackage 


warding to its management in retrospect, 

With the control of the A.T. & N., we se- 
cured direct access to a total of approxi- 
mately 15 valued industries in the Mobile 
area. In addition, we perform service, 
through the other lines in the area, for prac- 
tically all of the rail industries in the city 
and to the Alabama State Docks and Ter- 
minals 


With the AT. & N., we acquired valuable 
industrial property in the Chickasaw indus- 
trial district and excellent waterfront sites 
on Blakeley Island, thus insuring that Frisco 
will be an intimate part of the future growth 
of Mobile. 

It has been gratifying indeed to witness 
the constant modernization and improve- 
ment of the fine port facilities operated by 
the Alabama State Docks, knowing full well 
the great effort that has been put into this 
development by the civic leaders and the 
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progressive chamber of commerce of this 
city. 

Apparently others have also seen reason to 
expand their operations in this area. Mo- 
bilians can point with pride to the flourish- 
ing pulp and paper and chemical industry 
that is located in this community. Each 
expansion—and they seem to be announced 
almost monthly—represents a continuing 
endorsement of the Mobile area as a great 
place in which to work and live. 

Mobile is the largest port served by the 
Frisco system and ranks high in the list of 
seaports in this hemisphere. We are con- 
fident it will continue to grow to the benefit 
of all who are so fortunate as to do business 
in the area. 

Louis W. MENE. 
President. 


Independence of Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, July 1, the African nation of 
Ghana celebrates its 8th anniversary of 
independence, as well as the 5th anni- 
versary of the 1960 constitution which 
officially declared Ghana to be a repub- 
lic. On this memorable occasion, we 
wish to extend warm felicitations to His 
Excellency Kwame Nkrumah, President 
of Ghana, and to His Excellency Miguel 
Augustus Ribeiro, the Ghana Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

As is the case with many of the Afri- 
can nations, much of Ghana’s early his- 
tory is lost in legends and folklore, al- 
though there is evidence that Ghana 
was the name of an ancient West African 
kingdom. Again in common with other 
African countries, our knowledge of its 
recent past begins only with the period 
of European colonial intervention. The 
area which was known as the gold coast 
was at various times ruled in part by the 
British, the Danes, the Dutch, and the 
Germans, until it finally became a Brit- 
ish territory in the early 19th century. 

During the long periods of British rule, 
English customs and traditions were 
slowly spread throughout the territory, 
bringing about a gradual and perceptible 
unity among the population. Neverthe- 
less, it should be added that this was 
only accomplished after prolonged and 
bitter fighting and not infrequent severe 
exploitation of the native population. 
The British also made efforts to extend 
elementary education to as many people 
as possible—unlike their policy else- 
where—and in so doing planted not only 
the seeds of future nationalism, but of 
future opposition to their continued pres- 
ence, 

Although the British created the con- 
ditions needed to foster national unity, 
the activism necessary to make this feel- 
ing an effective movement came about as 
a result of the work of Africans. The 
formation, first of the United Gold Coast 
Convention, and later of Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah’s more dynamic Convention 
People’s Party, were the ingredients es- 
sential to the attainment of independ- 
ence. 
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In the years since 1957, Ghana, under 
President Nkrumah’s able leadership, has 
been eminently successful in dealing 
with at least two of the basic tasks which 
confront nearly all of the African na- 
tions. First, great strides have been 
made in mending the deep cleavages 
caused by tribal and linguistic diversity. 
English is widely spoken and is the basic 
language of instruction in the schools, al- 
though other Ghanaian languages are 
also being used in an effort to extend 
education and inculcate national values 
in the remote areas of the country. Sec- 
ond, Ghana has created a social and eco- 
nomic infrastructure unequaled by any 
other African nation. She has done this 
through a program for the development 
of basic industry and for increasing the 
efficiency of the agricultural sector of the 
economy. 

In addition, a capital investment board 
has been created for the purpose of en- 
couraging direct investment by outside 
firms. The board insures against expro- 
priation by the government and allows 
free transfer abroad of profits after tax 
liabilities. One of the largest of the for- 
eign investments which have been at- 
tracted by this program is a $280 million 
aluminum smelter being built by the 
Kaiser Corp. and the Reynolds Metal Co. 

In the 5 years which have elapsed since 
the birth of the republic, President 
Nkrumah has done much to realize the 
aspirations of the fervent Ghanaian na- 
tionalism which he earlier did so much 
to develop. Ghana is now engaged in an 
ambitious 7-year plan designed to fur- 
ther realize these aspirations for eco- 
nomic and social progress. This gives 
cause for reassurance that Ghana is han- 
dling her problems in the most effective 
way possible, and that the past tradition 
of amicable relations between the Goy- 
ernment of Ghana and the Government 
of the United States will continue. 


Foreign Affairs: De Gaulle, NATO, and 
the GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Republican factfinding mission to 
France, studying the NATO Alliance and 
the Atlantic Community, has done a 
most effective job, as attested to by the 
assessment of the New York Times most 
prestigous commentator on foreign af- 
fairs, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger. 

In his column dated June 30, 1965, 
from Paris, Mr. Sulzberger gives his sum- 
mary of the impact of this group, headed 
by Representative PauL FINDLEY, of 
Tilinois. ` 

All Members of Congress, and Repub- 
licans in particular, can be extremely 
proud of the job done by Representative 
FmwpLEY and his colleagues, and of the 
constructive contibution they have made 
to the NATO Alliance. 
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Mr. Sulzberger’s article should have the 
attention of all the Members and I ask 
that it be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

[From the New York Times, June 30, 1965] 


Forricn Arrams: De GAULLE, NATO, AND 
THE GOP 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Pants Franco-American relationships and 
the entire question of France's attitude to- 
ward the North Atlantic Alliance may be 
joggled this week when the report of a Re- 
publican factfinding mission is published 
in Washington. The mission, comprising 
four Congressmen headed by Representative 
Paul. Frnpury, visited Paris earlier this 
month and discussed NATO problems with 
several leading French officials including 
Defense Minister Messmer. 

COORDINATION AGAINST INTEGRATION 

It is appreciated in Europe that, in the 
end, the President and State Department 
make U.S. foreign policy and that the four 
Congressman only speak within the frame- 
work of an opposition party. Nevertheless, 
the tenor of their recommendations could 
stir considerable interest among Gaullist 
circles and, also inside NATO, They are 
expected to urge a new look at U.S. coopera- 
tion with France and to echo De Gaulle's 
desire for alliance “coordination” instead 
of “integration.” 

The State Department favors a dormant 
attitude toward both NATO and France un- 
til after this year’s West German and French 
national elections. However, Under Secre- 

Ball will be arriving here next 
week to consult with the North Atlantic 
Council on the vietnam and Dominican 
crises. It seems improbable that, in the 
wake of the Republican recommendations, 
the basic issue of what to do about NATO's 
obvious problems will be avoided. 

The principal conclusions of the Findley 
commission seem to be these: (1) A “dip- 
lomatic standing group”—approximate po- 
litical equivalent to the military standing 
group—should be created; (2) President 
Johnson should take the initiative in seek- 
ing a meeting with General de Gaulle this 
year; (3) Washington should further clarify 
its nuclear commitments for Europe's de- 
fense; (4) the United States should take ad- 
vantage of discretionary provisions in the 
Atomic Energy Act to help France's weapons 


Š Each of these proposals touches upon sen- 
sitive issues, and all of them are bound to 
provoke commentary in the French press 
when they are made public. Therefore it 18 
likely that both the NATO Council and Paris- 
Washington bilateral contacts will be more 
agitated this summer than had been ex- 


pected. 
A DIFFERENT EUROPE 


The Republican Congressmen are appar- 
ently ed of the need for more “part- 
nership” between the United States of Amer- 
ica and its allies on technological 
research and development, military procure- 
ment, defense financing and decisionmaking 
on atomic strategy. These are all matters on 
which Gaullist Franoe has complained long 
and loudly. But the fact-finding mission 
seems convinced that Europe today is a dif- 
ferent from that of 1949 when the 
NATO treaty was signed and resents being 
relegated to a secondary position by Ameri- 
can military, scientific and economic pre- 
ponderance. 

MORE PARTNERSHIP 

Nor does the congressional group feel such 
resentment is limited to France or that De 
Gaulle's policies will disappear when he 
leaves office. On the contrary, it believes 
similar opinions are strong elsewhere in West- 
ern Europe and that this continent wants 
more American partnership and less Ameri- 
can ascendancy. 

The mission apparently concluded that es- 
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tablishment of a partnership in NATO will be 
require adjustment in U.S. policy but will 
consequently alleviate the American taxpay- 
ers’ heavy defense burden. The report is 


French positions that 
Washington and the North Atlantic Council. 
The fact that the Findley group's conclusions 
are neither those of the Democratic adminis- 
tration nor even of the Republican Party 
high command will by no means wholly dull 
thelr impact here. 

Findley came to Paris together with Repre- 
sentatives PIRNIE, of New York, Kerrn, of 
Massachusetts, and Martin of Alabama. All 
are members of the House Republican Com- 
mittee on NATO, a body of restricted influ- 
ence on U.S. policy. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the GOP tried, if unsuccessfully, to un- 
derscore certain differences with the Demo- 
crats on both France and NATO during the 
1964 campaign would seem to indicate that 
interest in maintaining this as an American 
political issue is not dead. 


REPERCUSSIONS IN PARIS 


This, however, has less immediate implica- 
tion than the likelihood that the Findley re- 
port will have prompt repercussions here. 
There has been an easement in Pranco-Amer- 
ican tensions, most recently symbolized by 
Vice President Humpnery's visit and his con- 
versation with De Gaulle, Now, one may sup- 
pose, the French Government will choose to 
interpret the Congressmen's observations as 
indicative of a swing in U.S. public opinion 
along lines more sympathetic to Gaullist con- 
cepts than those hitherto expressed by the 
State Department. Ball will arrive in time 
to hear some lively echoes. 


A Bridge to Nowhere? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
read with interest an editorial from the 
Post-Transcript of Dresden, Ohio, which 
seemed to hit the nail right on the head. 
Mr. Warren F. Lindsey, editor and pub- 
lisher, expressed the exasperation of 
many of us when we see the patchwork 
improvements which are made on our 
highway system. The Federal Interstate 
System has been one of the true mile- 
stones in Federal-State cooperation. We 
soon will have the dream fulfilled for 
which Mr. Lindsey yearns. 

Route 60 connects many villages and 
cities in the district which I represent. 
It it typical of difficulty which rural peo- 
ple have in getting better State highways. 
Mr. Lindsey is to be commended for this 
fine editorial and I call it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body: 

A BRIDGE ro NOWHERE? 

The Post-Transcript has not received the 
usual publicity release, or a legal notice 
from the State department of highways, but 
a hearing is scheduled for the proposed re- 
location of Route 60 in this area at the 
2 mayor's office Friday afternoon at 

The proposal to relocate Route 60 from 
Route 16 to the old township house about 
6 miles south of Dresden. A piecemeal con- 
struction program is planned with the first 
part of the project to build the bypass to 
Dresden. Later the remainder of the road 
is to be completed. This means at least 
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two periods of construction to hamper travel 
to Zanesville. 

We have no objection to good roads, but 
we do object to patchwork construction, 
with one portion of a road worn out before 
the rest is finished, meaning repair for the 
first part almost immediately. It seems to 
us to be a foolish waste of money. If suffi- 
cient funds are not available, then let's wait 
until the job can be completed in one move. 

Again, why improve 60 to Route 16? It 
leaves us just where we are, with no outlet 
to the north without traveling miles east or 
west. 

A good sample of this type of construction 
is Route 40 across Ohio. At no time in the 
past 35 years has it been possible to travel 
from Richmond, Ind, to Wheeling, W. Va., on 
Route 40 or now on Interstate 70, a crazyquilt 
of completed and uncompleted sections. 

The hearings will also include the con- 
nection of Route 208 with the bypass. The 
proposed route will include two unnecessary 
turns by coming two blocks north on Dres- 
den Main Street and out West Ninth Street. 
While Ninth Street would not need addi- 
tional right-of-way it would create two un- 
necessary turns in making the connection 
and Increase the travel distance by at least 
one-half mile to traffic coming from 208 to 
Zanesville. The extra turns would create 
unnecessary traffic hazards to all using the 
new route. 

If possible, we suggest that all taxpayers 
be present at the hearing. If not possible, 
we urge you to attend the chamber of com- 


merce meeting on Thursday night and enter 
your protest if any. 


Regulation of Community Antenna Televi- 
sion Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the question of regulation of community 
action television systems is one of con- 
cern in my State, as I am sure it is in 
many others. Legislation for this pur- 
pose is now pending before the Congress. 
Recently Mr. Arch L. Madsen, president 
of Bonneville International Corp., of Salt 
Lake City, a principal broadcasting com- 
pany in the State of Utah and other 
Western States, set forth the views of 
his organization with respect to this sub- 
ject. I believe these views will be of 
interest to my colleagues, and, there- 
fore, include them as a part of the REC- 
orp for their consideration: 

STATEMENT oF ARCH L. MADSEN, PRESIDENT 
OF BONNEVILLE INTERNATIONAL CORP., SALT 
Lake Crry, Urak, ON HR. 7715 CONCERN- 
ING REGULATION oF COMMUNITY ANTENNA 
TELEVISION SYSTEMS 
As president of Bonneville International 

Corp. (BIC), I am pleased to comment on 

H.R. 7715, which would add a new part V 

to title III of the Communications Act of 

1934 (47 U.S.C, 301-386) to establish a na- 

tional television policy and prescribe the 

bounds of Federal Communications Com- 

mission regulatory jurisdiction over commu- 

nity antenna television (CATV) systems. 
SUMMARY OF BIC VIEWS 

BIC endorses the view that it is necessary 
for the Federal Government to regulate 
CATV as soon as practicable. BIC concurs 
in the view that the public interest is best 
served by giving the people of the United 
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States access to diversity of local, network, 
educational, and other television programs, 
It does mot agree that CATV should be 
equated with broadcasting stations. CATV 
should be considered as a supplemental serv- 
ice to broadcast stations. BIC urges that 
instead of holding in abeyance rules and 
standards promulgated by the FCC, Congress 
should urge the FCO to adopt and make 
effective as soon as possible rules and stand- 
ards governing CATV. In the meantime, an 
interim policy restricting franchising CATV 
systems should be adopted to preclude fur- 
ther complicstions in the CATV “jungle.” 


BIC BACKGROUND AND INTEREST 


So that you will know the orientation 
from which I speak, I would like to furnish 
a little background concerning Bonneville 
International Corp., a Utah corporation with 
headquarters in Salt Lake City. BIC is ma- 
jority owner of KSL, Inc., licensee of KSL. 
KSL-FM, and KSL-TV, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; of KIRO, Inc., licensee of KIRO, 
KIRO-FM and KIRO-TV, Seattle, Wash.; 
and International Educational Broadcasting 
Corp., licensee of international radio station 
(shortwave) WRUL, with studios In New 
York City and its five transmitters located 
at Scituate, Mass: In addition, through its 
subsidiary KSL. Inc., BIC has a substantial 
but minority ownership interest in Idaho 
Radio Corp., licensee of KID, KID-FM and 
KID-TV, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and in Boise 
Valley Broadcasters, Inc., licensee of KBOI, 
KSBOI-FM and KBOI-TV, Boise, Idaho. 

The personnel of BIC have had extensive 
broadcasting experience, in both radio and 
television, in diverse markets. For example, 
KSL Radio has been operating since 1922 
and is one of the class I-A 50-kilowatt clear 
channel stations. KIRO has been operating 
since 1927 and is a 50-kilowatt station of 
prominence in the northwest. KID has 
been operating since 1928 in the Idaho Falls 
area and KBOI since 1947 in the Boise area. 
While WRUL is a pioneer in international 
radio broadcasting, it has been owned by 
the BIC affiliated group only since December 
1962. 

The 1965 edition of Television Factbook 
records the following information concern- 
ing our TV stations: 


Seattle 604. 600 
KSI—- TIN. Salt Lake City._| June 1,1949 387, 200 
KBOI-TY..| Bote, Idaho. . Nov. 26,1953 | 121,900 
KID-TY___| Idabo Falls Dec. 20,1953 | 113,700 


As is indicated, our stations range from 
the very urban Seattle-Tacoma market to 
the more rural Idaho markets. The diversity 
of our interests and extensive CATV develop- 
ment in our area make us at BIC aware of 
the many critical factors and considerations 
in these difference size markets affecting the 
future of television stations and CATV. 

THE BROADCASTERS DILEMMA 

The record is clear that the rapid expan- 
sion of CATV has reached very significant 
proportions. When in the 1950's CATV sys- 
tems were installed in our general operating 
area to take certain of our signals, along with 
those of other stations, into remote areas, 
we had no objection to and encouraged such 
supplemental service. These services have 
developed in our area in parts of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Utah, for ex- 
ample. We were pleased to have the signals of 
our stations transmitted to reasonably proxi- 
mate areas which contained potential tele- 
vision viewers with progr: desires and 
background similar to the audiences served 
by the concerned stations. 

N the problem is diferent. It is pro- 
posed that systems carry from 15-35 channels, 
Plans of CATV companies include bringing 
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in signals of large metropolitan stations from 
great distances. ‘CATV poses a serious threat 
to survival of local broadcasters, especially 
those in rural markets when there is not 
room for economic survival of so many com- 
petitors because of the limited audiences and 
the advertising revenue. CATV threatens to 
replace many broadcasters. It is not competi- 
tion that is the problem. It is the unfair 
competitive advantage that CATV has over 
broadcasters that threatens local stations. 

The alert broadcaster must ask himself 
whether he should get into CATV to protect 
himself in his own market and in a sense 
compete with himself in an area where his 
signal is already reaching the majority of 
homes which can pick it up off the air. 
As he ponders this decision, the FCC rules 
are not clear as to whether doing so would 
violate duopoly rules. The ominous possibil- 
ity of his being challenged upon application 
for renewal of his TV license, if he goes Into 
CATV, must be weighed against the ominous 
possibility of outsiders getting control of 
CATV in his home community and importing 
distant stations to become a threat to his very 
existence. Also, there is no clear ruling on 
whether he may join with other broadcast- 
ers in his service area to jointly own and 
operate a CATV. While he waits for clarifi- 
cation from the Fderal Government, local 
governments, without experience in tele- 
vision, are licensing hundreds of CATV sys- 
tems. The broadcaster watches an unreg- 
ulated “jungle” grow. This situation must 
be changed. The FCC action was a step in 
this direction, 


FCC ACTION JUSTIFIED BUT DOES NOT ANSWER 
INTERIM PROBLEMS 


In 1955, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit stated with re- 
spect to the FCO jurisdiction over CATV: 

“The Commission will presumably assert 
jurisdiction to regulate community antenna 
systems if and when it concludes that such 
systems provide or are adjuncts of a broad- 
cast service.“ Clarksburg Publishing Co. v. 
FOC, 225 F. 2d 511, 517 (1955). 


Very recently, that same court said with 
respect to the FCC jurisdiction over CATV: 

It may not be without authority or in- 
terest in the question of how many distant 
stations were to be carried by a CATV if that 
could affect the chances for survival of an 
independent local station. Although the 
Commission does not ordinarily supervise 
CATVs or serve as a forum for disgruntled 
CATV subscribers, it might consider whether 
the relationship of the CATV to its primary 
concern provides a substantial reason to do 
so here.” Citizens TV Protest Committee, et 
al, v. FCC, No. 18738, decided May 7, 1965. 

The practical situation facing broadcasters 
and CATV operators, as disclosed to the 
FCC in comments filed in at least two ad- 
ministrative proceedings has convinced the 
FCC that the time, which the court spoke 
of, had come. The future of television 
broadcasting, the integrity of the basic tele- 
vision allocation plan, and the future of local 
broadcasters were at stake. We believe that 
the courts, in view of prior pronounce- 
ments, will uphold the Commission in its 
assertion of authority. In fact, Boise Valley 
Broadcasters, Inc. (KBOI), after studying 
the matter of jurisdiction, formally urged 
the FCO to assume complete jurisdiction 
over CATV, to preclude deterioration of TV 
service to the public. 

KBOI also urged the FCC to afford in- 
terim relief pending adoption of definitive 
rules and standards. The FCC does invite 
comments as to an interim course of action, 
if any, which should be followed by the 
Commission with respect to situations where 
microwave is not used. (Its first report and 
order dealt only with microwave authoriza- 
tions used to relay television signals to CATV 
systems.) But no action was taken to stop 
the head-long dash of CATV operators to 
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get franchises from local communities. The 
FCC notice did declare: 

“We believe that franchising authorities 
will give due regard to the fact that the mat- 
ter is thus under Commission consideration.” 

This warning did not have practical effect. 
The rush continues. The May 31 issue of 
TV Digest reports that in the period May 
14-20, some 20 new CATV franchises were 
granted by local authorities, from New Jer- 
sey and Virginia in the east to Callfornia in 
the west. It also reported 47 new applica- 
tions which had become active. The May 31, 
1965 issue of Cable Television Review car- 
ries the following lead article: 

“United Utilities, Inc., the Nation’s second 
largest independent telephone system, has 
announced the formation of a new subsidiary, 
United Transmission, Inc., to develop and 
operate CATV systems within the nearly 500 
communities served by United subsidiaries in 
a 15-State area. 

“United's president, P. H. Henson, describes 
CATV as ‘a natural adjunct to telecommuni- 
cations operations. We have the transmis- 
sion media, the personnel, the tools, the ex- 
perience, and the financial ability to provide 
dependable, high quality, multichanneled 
television reception in those areas where re- 
ception now is less than perfect or where 
television programing is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive.’ 

“United Transmission, Inc., already is 
negotiating for franchises in several com- 
munities in Missouri and for the purchase of 


throughout the entire United system within 
the next several months, Henson said.” 

We are concerned particularly about the 
implications of this continuing activity while 
the Congress and the FCC determine upon a 
basic policy for all CATV. The FCC an- 
mouncement contains some very technical 
standards and will require considerable ex- 
pertise toapply. Local governments lack the 
experience and expertise to determine wheth- 
er the plans of their applicants will violate 
the FCC proposals (should they be adopted 
and made applicable). Unless the Federal 
Government enters the fleld of regulation, 
the local governments will make a myriad 
of different and inconsistent rulings in simi- 
lar situations. If the FCC then exerts juris- 
diction, either due to congressional direction 
or its interpretation of existing law, the prob- 
lem of bringing into compliance holders of 
franchises granted in the interim will be 
much more difficult than would be the case if 
some interim control were exerted. 

NEED FOR INTERIM POLICY 

It is essential that a uniform policy be en- 
acted by Congress or adopted by the Federal 
Communications Commission which will as- 
sure the conticued development of a nation- 
wide television service capable of satisfying 
the national and local p needs and 
desires of all areas of the United States. Yet, 
section 398(c) of H.R. 7715 effectively pre- 
cludes the Commission from adopting an in- 
terim policy if the bill is enacted. In addi- 
tion, no interim policy is set out in HR. 7715. 

CATV is now and will continue to con- 
tribute to the improvement of television 
service. However, as we have said, the pres- 
ent development of CATV, except where 
microwave authorizations are involved, Is be- 
ing determined by inexperienced community 
and State governments, By imposing fran- 
chise fees, the communities are becoming 
joint venturers with CATV entrepreneurs. 
State regulatory bodies, as in Connecticut 
and Nevada, are also wrestling with CATV 
Problems which, we believe, should be de- 
termined by Congress and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Heretofore, there have been few standards 
which could be adhered to by broadcast 
licensees, such as BIC, who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the development of free tele- 
vision in the United States. A rulemaking 
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proceeding concerning ownership of CATV 
systems by broadcast licensees is at 
the Commission. The Commission’s rule- 
making relating to jurisdiction over all 
CATV and substantive rules relating thereto 
will not be adopted for some time. It is 
likely this period will be further extended 
because of H.R. 7715. 1 3 
od, we respectfully submit, essen 

Rn the Congress or the Commission estab- 
lish an interim policy restricting new CATV 
franchises. Otherwise, CATV activity will 
continue in an accelerated and uncontrolled 
fashion. In addition, the role of broadcast 
licensees in the development of CATV will be 
uncertain. At present, such licensees are 
accelerating their CATV activity as a means 
of self-preservation. There is no limitation 
on the extent to which a television station 
can extend service by the acquisition and 
operation of a CATV system. Conversely, 
nonaction by broadcast licensees may result 
in the establishment of CATV systems carry- 
ing as many as 35 channels into their normal 
service areas. The resultant audience dilu- 
tion will severely affect the ability of the 
smaller stations to satisfy the local com- 
munity needs. We think it imperative that 

or the Commission arrest CATV 
growth until a uniform national television 
policy is established. 

NEED FOR UNIFORMITY 


Section 399 of H.R. 7715 provides essen- 
tially that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission can regulate but not license CATV 
systems, that any CATV rulemaking pro- 
posals will not take effect prior to the expira- 
tion of 90 days and that any interim CATV 
practice or procedure being followed by the 
Commission on the effective date of H.R. 
7715 will be null and void. 

We respectfully suggest that this provision 
would place CATV in the position of prefer- 
ence when compared to television broadcast 
stations and television translator stations. 

In addition, many regulatory actions taken 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
should, in our opinion, affect all means of 
television reception including CATV, par- 
ticularly if in the final action of the FCC 
or Congress CATV is not restricted (as we 
think should be the case) to receiving and 
simultaneous retransmission of television 


Congress has established 
elaborate and precise rules concerning regu- 
lation of political broadcasts by announced 
candidates for public office (section 315). 
We do not believe that Congress intended 
that a CATV operator could pick and choose 
and edit speeches and coverage of political 
candidates. while television stations were 
required to give equal time. Nor do we 
believe that Congress intended that tele- 
vision stations comply with detailed rules 
on sponsorship and identification of pro- 
grams (section 317) while CATV operators 
could ignore them. We believe that Congress 
intended the limitations on alien ownership 
and control (section 310) to be equally ap- 
plicable to CATV as to television station 
operations. 

We believe the FCC should be free to ac- 
complish uniform regulation of all types 
of television which is received in the homes, 
whether by wire or off the air. Under the 
proposal of H.R. 7715, any rule adopted by 
the FCC would become effective as to tele- 
vision and translator licensees in 30 days 
but not for 90 days, if at all, to CATV li- 
censees or franchise holders. We strongly 
urge that any legislation have equal appli- 
cation to CATV and television stations and 
translators. 

LOCAL INTERESTS NEED PROTECTION 

Diversification of programing is desirable. 
However, it is important that local com- 
munity interests be served, local advertisers 
have their outlets, and local inter- 
ests of viewers be served. This has long been 
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the policy under the communications act 
(section 307(b)). Unlimited diversification 
of programs, by importation of big city sig- 
nals, would result in the elimination of the 
smaller stations and cause great injury to 
local interests. It would be a reversal of the 
sound policy of local identity which has 
made broadcasting in the United States such 
an effective instrument. 

In our judgment, the inexperienced local 
governments are not effective instruments to 
protect these interests. 

THE POWER TO LICENSE 


The bill (HR. 7715) would preclude li- 
censing of CATV by the FCC but would 
permit regulation. Licensing has a broad 
meaning under Federal statutes, such as the 
Administrative Procedure Act. We are sure 
that it will be made clear that this is not 
intended to preclude effective regulation. 
Moreover, power of revocation of license or 
refusal to renew has been a most effective 
means of enforcement by the FCC. There is 
every reason why CATV and television sta- 
tions and translators should all be placed 
on the same footing. The FCC has not pro- 
posed that it license CATY’s, but if it con- 
cludes Federal licensing is desirable, legisla- 
tion should not preclude uniform and equal 
treatment of CATV, television and translator 
licensees, 

CONCLUSION 

We hope that these views will assist the 
committee in its decision on this important 
legislation We urge that CATV regulation 
by the Federal Government become effective 
as soon as possible to permit the develop- 
ment of a “fair, efficient and equitable” dis- 
tribution of television service “among the 
several communities” and a sound national 
policy and program of regulation of CATV, 
as well as television stations and translators. 


Nixon Paves New Path for GOP and 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, former 
Vice President and Republican presi- 
dential nominee Richard M. Nixon gave 
a stirring address at the Young Republi- 
can National Convention in Miami on 
June 18. 

I believe this address deserves the 
careful attention and serious considera- 
tion of all thoughtful Americans and for 
this reason I am placing a transcript of 
the address in the Recor at this point: 

. THE Party OF PROGRESS 
People have been talking about what's 


more Governors, more State legislators in 
1965 and 1966, so that we can win a Republi- 
ean victory then and go on and win the 
White House in 1968. 


Let me tell you why I believe that we are 


me tell you why I really believe as I stand 
here that the Republican Party is on its way 
back. It isn't just the enthusiasm—and we 
see it everyplace—but the fundraising din- 
ners, all over this country, are breaking rec- 
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ords. And a party that is on its back, that 
doesn't have a chance, isn't able to raise 
money like that. 

What we have going for us—if I could put 
this great convention in perspective—is a 
historical fact. History tells us that when- 
ever this Nation has needed great leader- 
ship—not. just good leadership, but great 
leadership—someway, somehow, it gets it. At 
the present time, it is my firm conviction that 
since World War II there has never been a 
time when America more needed great lead- 
ership—not just good leadership—than 
today. 

I want to tell you why: Not just because 
of the problems here but because in the world 
today we are at one of those great turning 
points in history. We find that the Com- 
munist world is deeply divided. The Soviet 
Union and Red China—instead of being 
allies—are opponents and enemies and not 
working together, And the strongest of the 
two—the Soviet Union—has a crisis of lend- 
ership. I was in the Soviet Union just a few 
days ago and no one knows there who's the 
boss. And that's why the Soviet Union 
speaks with such an uncertain voice in Viet- 
nam and other places—because no one is in 
charge. And so, what we find in the world 
today as against our potential enemies is that 
they're divided and the major opponent—the 
strongest one—has an uncertain voice and 
uncertain leadership, a crisis of leadership. 
And this poses to us, you see, a great oppor- 
tunity. This is a time—a time that may 
never come again—when America as the lead- 
er of the free world, instead of being on the 
defensive, instead of reacting, should be on 
the initiative to freedom as well as defend 
it. 

And so the question arises: At a time 
when America has this opportunity, at a 
time it needs great leadership, are we get- 
ting it? And if we are not getting it, what 
can we do about it? Now, naturally, I am 
à Republican, as you are, and I say that the 
present administration isn’t providing it, 

But even admitting for the moment that 
we would be biased in that respect, let us 
recognize that history tells us something 
else about America. The greatness of this 
country’s leadership has generally come 
from the fact that we had a competitive 
two-party system. Whenever one party gets 
too strong and the other too weak, you get 
mediocre leadership from the one. And to- 
day we have one-party government in Wash- 
ington, D.C. * * * and, there isn't anything 
the Democrats can't get through Congress 
if they are all united—if Lyndon Johnson 
wants it. And so we find the situa- 
tion today that, at this period when America 
needs great leadership, we lack that chemis- 
try which is necessary to provide it—the 
conflict of two great parties in which the 
one in opposition is strong enough to force 
the other to come up not with mediocre 
solutions but with great solutions, And so 
that is one reason the Republican Party 
should gain in 1966. The country needs it. 
We need a stronger opposition. 

Let's go to a second point. Not only do 
we need a stronger opposition in the name 
of the two-party system, but we need it 
because the Republican Party, as a party, 
has something to offer today in the field of 
foreign policy and in the field of domestic 
policy that America needs and that this pres- 
ent administration isn’t providing. 

Let's look first at Vietnam. Today, the 
Democratic Party is split right down the 
middie on Vietnam. Leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party criticize our policy on Vietnam. 
And abroad, that creates a disastrous impres- 
slon—the impression that Americans are di- 
vided, that America will not be steadfast as 
the long months go on and yictory does not 
come as quickly as we might want. And so, at 
a time that the Democrats are not supporting 
their President, the Republicans are serving 
America. And I'll tell you why we are doing 
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it: Because the policy presently being fol- 
lowed by Johnson is basically a Republican 
policy in terms of what we did in the Eisen- 
hower administration in Quemoy and Matsu 
and Lebanon. It has always been a Repub- 
ican principle, and an American principle, 
that when there is aggression, instead of 
backing up, we stand firm. That's the way 
of peace and any other way leads to war. 

The Republicans, I think, are taking a 
proper position * I want to tell you why 
I think the Republican loyal opposition is 
right in supporting the President up to this 
point in Vietnam, I want to tell it sim- 
ply * * * I am for what we are doing in 
Vietnam for the very reason that the critics 
of the policy say they are against it. 

The critics say that the United States 
should not intervene in the internal affairs 
of another nation. I agree. But that is why 
we are in Vietnam. We're in there not to 
intervene for ourselves, but to keep the Com- 
munists from intervening—and that is what 
we must get across. 

The critics say that the United States 
should not attempt to impose colonialism in 
Asia. I agree. But we are not in Vietnam 
for the purpose of imposing American colo- 
nialism there or anyplace else. We're in Viet- 
nam for the purpose of denying Vietnam to 
Communist colonialism. That is what we 
must understand, 

The critics say that the United States 
should never be in a position of resisting the 
desire of an undeveloped people to have a 
better way of life. I couldn’t agree more. 
But that’s why we're in Vietnam. Do you 
realize that the per capita income in free 
South Vietnam is 2% times as much as the 
economic slum of Communist North Viet- 
nam? And that is why the Vietnamese in 
South Vietnam are fighting bravely and cour- 
rageously. They don't want to be reduced to 
the level of North Vietnam. So we are fight- 
ing for economic progress—and not against 
it—when we stand with South Vietnam 
against the Communist conquest, 

And then, finally, this is the big point. 
The critics say that the United States should 
always be on the side of peace and not on 
the side of war. I agree. But you see, what 
they fail to realize is that if Vietnam is lost, 
that will increase the chance of world war 
III immeasurably. We fight in Vietnam now 
so that we will not have to fight world war 
III 4 or 5 years from now. Let me tell you 
why: 

First, if Vietnam is lost or if we negotiate 
too soon and agree to 8 coalition government 
or neutralization—equivalent to losing it—if 
Communist aggression is rewarded in Viet- 
nam, these consequences will follow one after 


and then 
Thalland: then Burma, which is an economic 
basket case; Indonesia, already on the brink, 
will go; Malaysia will not be able to stand 
the pressure and then what do you have? 
Two hundred million people, half the world’s 
rubber, half the world's tin—all under Com- 
munist domination 4 or 5 years from now. 

You have this great bloc of countries under 
Communist domination and, looking at the 
map, you see Indonesin 14 miles from the 
Philippines. And then there begins the in- 
evitable Communist attempt at conquest by 
revolution in the Philippines. And what 
happens * * * 5 years from now? The threat 
of world war would be infinitely greater 
because China then, as distinguished from 
now, would have substantial nuclear capabili- 
ties. China then might be allied with Russia 
again and the risk would be infinitely greater. 

And 30, what we are really talking about 
here is this; By standing against aggression 
in Vietnam, we are reducing the chances of 
world war III. By failing to resist aggression 
in Vietnam, we would increase the chances 
of world war III. 

Some Republicans say to me, “look, join 
the Democrats in criticizing because you win 
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both ways: If the policy succeeds, Johnson is 
going to take the credit and if it fails, you 
can take the credit for pointing it out.” 

But what's at stake here is peace and free- 
dom for us in the world and the Republican 
Party is right in standing for what is right 
in America and in the world. 

Having told you what I think is right 
about the Johnson policy, let me tell you now 
some areas I think are wrong and some areas 
where there could be improvement. 

First, with regard to Asia. I do not agree 
with the proposal of the administration, or 
the philosophy, that the answer to commu- 
nism—apart from the reaction in Vietnam— 
is a greatly increased economic aid program. 
Economic aid without a military alliance to 
protect it is money right down the rathole. 
And so I say that this administration must 
go forward now with a program that it 
should have gone forward with before: of 
getting other free Asian nations—which have 
an immense stake in their own freedom and 
what happens in Vietnam and in other coun- 
tries—in getting those nations to develop a 
military alliance before we go forward with 
great economic programs. 

And then, second, looking at Vietnam it- 
self, I think we should make it celar to the 
Chinese Communists, who huff and puff and 
threaten to intervene, that this time there 
will be no Yalu River concept which denied 
victory to America, to MacArthur, in Korea. 

I think it is essential that, from a diplo- 
matic standpoint, we have an objective other 
than simply a defensive one. The Commu- 
nists say that their goal is a Communist 
South Vietnam. Our diplomatic goal, wher- 
ever there is a negotiation, must be a free 
North Vietnam, Only then can we have any 
negotiation. 

Let's look at other areas. In Europe, ob- 
viously there is an immense need for rebuild- 
ing the NATO alliance, not in its old form 
because the situation has changed, but re- 
building it so that the NATO nations, in- 
stead of resisting and opposing America and 
free world policy, will support it. And this 
particular program is one in which the ad- 
ministration has failed to provide the leader- 
ship that it should. 

In Latin America, I favor what happened 
in the Dominican Republic, because we had 
to avoid a Communist takeover. But what 
we were doing there was putting out a fire. 
And any firefighting department has to have 
a fire prevention department and, believe me, 
we don't have one in Latin America, By a 
fire prevention department I, of course, mean 
getting at the arsonist. And the arsonist is 
Castro, Castro shipped arms and men and 
operators into the Dominican Republic. He 
is training and shipping them all over the 
Caribbean and into Colombia and other hot 
spots and I say that it is time that this ad- 
ministration come forward with a program 
to deal with Castro. One which will stop the 
export of revolution by whatever means are 
necessary from Cuba and one which will 
cease to give to Castro a perfect sanctuary 
but which will support the free Cubans in- 
side of Cuba and outside of Cuba. 

And while I am speaking on Cuba, may I 
make just one historical record—only for 
purposes of guidance in the future and not 
for purposes of criticizing the past. The 
great Cuban confrontation * was, in 
some ways, a very productive effort. That 
confrontation, once it was made, risked war. 
But after we took the risk of war, we sub- 
mitted the carrying-out policy to the United 
Nations. Result: Russian forces are still in 
Cuba. There has been no inspection to see 
whether the missiles have been removed, I 
believe that the U.N, does serve, and can 
serve, useful purposes, such as some peace- 
Keeping missions. But I say that in the 
future, wherever the United States and its 
security is threatened by international Com- 
munist imperialism, policies should be made 
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by the United States and not by the United 
Nations. 

Now, our relationship with the Soviet Un- 
ion. Here again, history teaches us some- 
thing. I recall the export of wheat to the 
Soviet Union. Since then it has come out 
that this export cost us maybe $25 million, 
maybe $40 million. But the amount is im- 
material. One hundred million dollars 
would be a cheap price if it produced bet- 
ter understanding and reduced the danger of 
war. But, since the export of wheat to the 
Soviet Union—subsidized by the taxpayers— 
what have we seen? The Soviet Union has 
stepped up its subversion in Latin America, 
in Africa, in Vietnam, and around the world. 
For the future then, I say that the policy of 
America should be very simply this: No ex- 
ports of wheat or anything else to the Soviet 
Union until they quit exporting revolutions 
to the rest of the world, 

I would not want anyone to get the im- 
pression that, having spoken of some of our 
problems, there are not areas where things 
are going well for the United States—be- 
cause there are. And for the cause of free- 
dom. Let me tell you about Asia, I was 
there twice In the last year. Did you know 
that the only areas in Asia in which there 
has been substantial economic progress since 
World War II are those countries which have 
bet on freedom rather than turning to so- 
cialism or communism? Listen to it—Japan, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, all represent economic prog- 
ress. And second, we find that the failures 
in Asia, not to mention Communist China 
and Communist North Vietnam, are the So- 
cialist countries: Burma, which I mentioned 
a moment ago and Indonesia, a disaster case. 
Now, at a time when around the world free- 
dom is proving itself and at a time when 
communism is proving to be a failure, this is 
a lesson for America. I say that when the 
rest of the world is t toward freedom 
because it works, let's not turn away from 
freedom here at home. 

I cannot in a few moments summarize 
completely the policies of this administra- 
tion in the domestic fleld. I can only say 
that what they add up to, in my considered 
judgment, in terms of the amount of money 
spent, in terms of the extension of Federal 
Government power, the Johnson administra- 
tion programs are all more radical than the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the New Fron- 
tier combined. 

Never in the history of America has so 
much been promised to so many by one man. 
Tl have to admit these Democrats are versa- 
tile, though. You know Harry Truman gave 
them hell and Lyndon Johnson gives them 
heayen. But now, my young Republican 
friends, can I speak to you as one who for 20 
years has gone through the torturous proc- 
ess of trying to find out what is right? What 
is best for our party? What is best for Amer- 
ica? And particularly, when confronted with 
promises which seems to have great political 
appeal, where do we stand? 

There are three courses of action that we 
could take. One, because it is so successful 
politically, why don’t we join them and do 
likewise? Let's me- too“ them, go their road. 
Of course, most Republicans would reject 
that. We don't want to go down their road 
on a me-too basis. Or second, there are 
those who say: “Well, let’s don’t go quite 
that far. But let's go half as far as they do. 
Let's go, in effect, on the middle of their road, 
because at least we'll get that much in the 
way of public acceptance.” 

I don't know what you feel, but I say for 
my part, I don't want any part of any road 
middle, right or left—which eventually leads 
to total government. 

Those are two choices—here's the third: 
Let’s don’t go down any road. And let me 
say that too many Republicans end up in 
that very difficult position. Because they 
are so horrified by the big government pro- 
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grams that say, “We're against them” and 
they end up being against people, against 
better health for people, against better edu- 
cation for people, against jobs for people, 
against the recognition of the rights of all 
people to equality of opportunity. That is 
what happens when a great political party, 
faced with immense promises which are 
wrong, takes a completely negative attitude. 

Ili tell you what I think is right. Im 
not for the middle of their road and Im not 
for their road—but I'm not for standing still, 

Tm for a new road—and the key to it is 
progress. They say, let's have progress 
through more and more government in 
Washington. Let us say we will have prog- 
ress through more and more opportunity for 
190 million free Americans. 

They say we will have progress through 
bigger government in Washington, D.C. We 
say we'll have progress through better gov- 
ernment in the States and local communities. 

Take education. It's so easy, where edu- 
cation is concerned, simply to say we don't 
like their We're going to leave 
things as they are. But there is another way, 
the way Republicans in the House have come 
up with an alternative. They say we have 

for education, tax credits, for ex- 
ample, for college students, it's a multiple 
program, The Republicans offer a program 
for education for all, but with this difference: 
the blicans recognize that what we need 
is not only quantity of education, but quality 
of education. And the Republican program 


And it is very easy to say be 
against it. It's very easy to say offer noth- 
But the Republicans in the House, to 
credit, have not done that. They 
own p: oS BOE AN Th 
difference between the Republi- 
can program and the Democratic program. I 


The Republican Party has 


i Kingdom of Burundi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to extend greetings to the 
Government and to thè people of the 
Kingdom of Burundi in this third year of 
their independence. 

During this brief span, relations be- 
tween the Burundi Government and the 
Government of the United States have 
always been friendly. Trade relations 
have been beneficial to both countries, 
and I refer particularly to coffee export. 

It is evident that the Government of 
Burundi is dedicated to serving the true 
interests of its people. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy and the Polish- 
German Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently representatives of a number of 
Polish-American organizations in my 
home State of Wisconsin met to draft a 
memorandum on the question of the 
Polish-German border. 

The matter is one which deeply con- 
cerns Americans of Polish ancestry, 
since for nearly 20 years the United 
States has failed to extend “de jure” 
recognition to the existing Western 
frontier of Poland, east of the Oder- 
Neisse line. 

They have requested that I call this 
memorandum to the attention of my col- 
leagues and therefore I insert the mem- 
orandum in the Recorp at this point. 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND THE PoLIsH-GERMAN 
Borper 

Recent eventse—especially the changes in 
Russia, the exploding of the atom bomb by 
the Chinese Communist regime, the growing 
Communist menace in Asia, the undeniable 
Red influence in Africa, and the encroach- 
ment of the Red tide onto the shores of 
America—indicate that the horizons are 
darkening. We are confronted with the sad 
fact that the United States is losing rather 
than acquiring friends. Clever Communist 
propaganda, using distorted facts, has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the U.S.S.R. to some na- 


unfortunately the fault lies with our foreign 


One of the clearest illustrations of this 
fact is the problem of the Oder-Neisse 
boundary between Poland and Germany. 

There are millions of people behind the 
Iron Curtain who are natural allies of the 
United States and enemies of the Soviet 
Union. Poland with ite 1,000-year historical 
and cultural ties with the Western World 
and with its passionate love of freedom is one 
of the stanchest friends of the United 
States, bound in a mutual friendship that 
goes back to the cradle days of the Ameri- 
can Republic. It must moreover be remem- 
bered that Poland's role as a leading nation 
in central Europe has always been 
by other East European nations who tradi- 
tionally follow the example of Poland. 

Unfortunately for nearly 20 years the 
Western frontier of Poland has not been rec- 
ognized “de jure“ by the United States. 
There are 8 million Poles living in territories 
east of the Oder-Neisse line; 3 million of 
them were born there, There are virtually 
no Germans living there now. Poles have 
rebuilt these territories from ruins the war 
had left behind. Poland had every legal and 
moral right to these territories that had been 
annexed or partitioned by the Germans in 
the course of centuries. It might be added 


tions still remain quite friendly. 

The refusal of the United States to recog- 
nize this boundary for fear of an g 
the Germans—our foes is World Wars I and 
Il—is the only shadow on the traditional 
Polish-American friendship that dates back 
to the time of George Washington and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 
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Not only Poles but all Slavic nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain dread the reborn mili- 
tarism and revisionism of a propserous and 
resurgent Germany with suspicion. History 
has taught them a horrible, and unforget- 
table lesson. In the course of the last 10 
centuries Poland alone has had to wage no 
fewer than 60 wars with Germany in a sheer 
constant struggle for survival against a ra- 
pacious, ruthless foe, ever greedy for other 
peoples’ lands and treasures. 

Under these circumstances Russian propa- 
ganda has been using the Oder-Neisse prob- 
lem with great success as obvious proof that 
the United States is backing the German 
plans of a new Drang nach Osten and a big- 
ger and greater Germany uber Alles. 

The “de jure“ recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse boundary by the United States would 
be a realistic move in our Eastern European 
foreign policy. It is certainly unrealistic to 
wait for a peace conference on Germany in 
the very remote future or to assume that 
8 million Poles can be forcibly ejected from 
these territories that constituted a part of 
Old Poland before Germans had annexed 
them. “De jure” recognition would remove 
all traces of suspicion among the Slavic satel- 
lite nations that the United States is now 
backing the militant German expansionist 
policy. 

Russia, bearing in mind the events in Po- 
land and Hungary, is fully aware of the 
accumulated explosive material in these 
countries. 

So long as the problem of the Oder-Neisse 

Is not settled, the United States 
can never convince Poles—both American 
and —and other peoples of Eastern 
Europe of its just and fair intentions. 

This affords us a great opportunity to pene- 
trate the Communist-dominated Slavic world 
in Europe, to deal a strategic blow to Russia, 
and to destroy the edge of Russian propa- 
ganda. 

In the interest of our security and as a 
winning move in the cold war, and also in 
the name of justice toward Poland, our first 
-aithful ally in the Second World War, we 
propose that the Oder-Nelsse boundary be 
recognized de jure by the United States in 
the immediate future as an effective counter- 
blow to Soviet claims that U.S. SR. is the sole 
protector of Slavic nations against a resur- 
gent, aggressive Germany out to reconquer 
lands and territories that were originally 
Slavic to begin with. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Waclaw Zurowski, President, Polish West- 
ern Association for Wisconsin; Jerzy 
Brzezinski, President, Polish Veterans 
in Exile Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Anthony Szymczak, President, Council 
No. 8, Polish National Alliance, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; Jan Golemblowski, 
President, Polish-Roman Catholic 
Union, Council No, 6, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Thomas P. Rozga, President, Milwau- 
kee Society, Polish National Alliance, 
Milwaukee, Wis; Edward Zemlak, 
President, Polish Youth Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank B. Sienkiewicz, 
President, New American Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Edmund Banasikowski, President, Polish- 
American Congress for Wisconsin; 
Pelagia Wojtczak, President, Polish 
Women's Alliance for Wisconsin; John 
R. Joachimezyk, State Commander, 
Polish Army Veterans Association of 
America, Department of Wisconsin; Dr. 
Anthony Markusiewicz, President, New 
Life “Chorus,” Milwaukee, Wis.; Emil 
M. Panklewicz, President, Independent 
Society, Council No. 3156, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Wlodzimierz Kulczycki, President, 
Council No. 20, Polish National ANni- 
ance, Cudahy, Wis. 
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Veneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas Nuzum, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune’s Paris bureau, has just com- 
pleted an auto tour of Poland and has 
been reporting his observations in past 
weeks. One of the most interesting of 
his articles dealt with the comments of 
individual citizens, and because of the 
contradiction between this report and 
the position of the State Department 
that the Polish Comunnist regime is lib- 
eralizing, I place the article which ap- 
peared in the June 27 Chicago 
in the Recorp for review by the Mem- 
bers. 

Potes Aburr “Goop Lire” Has THIN VENEER 
(By Thomas Nuzum) 

Warsaw, June 26—The casual visitor's 
impression is that Poles lead normal lives, 
are reasonably happy, and adequately fed 
and clothed. They seem to feel free to do 
about anything—except criticize their Gov- 
ernment. 

Nobody complained—as long as this re- 
porter was with oficial interpreters. 

A third of the strangers registered some 
complaint when I was alone and could com- 
municate in English, French, broken Ger- 
man, or Polish. 

REMAINDER ARE CONTENT 


An equal number contentment 
with the regime, but many of these held offi- 
cial jobs. The remainder seemed neutral. 

One man used to improve his English by 
viewing films at the American Embassy, but 
he is afraid to go there since hearing on a 
Voice of America broadcast that the Embassy 
was bugged with police microphones, 
Bugging was not disclosed by the Polish 


Police controls have been much looser since 
bread riots in 1956 brought Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka to the head of Poland’s Communist 
Party, one critic of communism told me. 
This Pole charged that looser controls were 
possible because many people were jailed 
“even for joking about the regime. Now- 
adays we know enough to keep our traps 
shut.” 

A professor, unemployed for years because 
he was not a party member, got off the dole 
and onto a faculty. He thinks life is in- 
finitely better than before 1956, but longs to 
leave the country. 

“HAPPY” SONG A THEME 

The Polish equivalent of “happy birthday” 
is a song called Sto Lat” (100 years). Citi- 
zens sang it to wish Gomulka 100 years’ life 
when he came to power. They believed he 
would bring them a greater measure of 
freedom. 

Since then, Sto Lat“ has symbolized re- 
volt and hope, 

That hope was disappointed by the Go- 
mulks government, averred one man. There 
fore, we do not feel like singing ‘Sto Lat’ at 
birthday parties that fall on election days. 
They remind us of the regime.” 

Another time, a Pole looked around to see 
if anybody was overhearing our conversation. 
Finally he wrote what he hesitated to say 
aloud—that students sang “Sto Lat” (with 
its anti-Communist implications) for Robert 
Kennedy during his visit last year. 
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People were inspired with hope in 1956, 
especially by Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski's 
calls for freedom, said one citizen, but hope 
was succeeded by disappointment he 
charged: “Today we feel only apathy.” 

VOTE HEAVY, CHOICE SMALL 

About 99 percent voted in the Polish par- 
UHamentary election on May 30, although in 
most cases their only choice was between sev- 
eral candidates endorsed by the Communist- 
dominated People's Front. 

“We voted because otherwise an official 
comes around before the polls close and asks 
why you haven't.“ two men explained. 

A snaggle-toothed peasant was asked if liv- 
ing conditions were not better than before 
the war. He threw up his hands and laughed, 
indicating he couldn’t reply to that sort of 
question. When I pressed for an answer, he 
replied, Ni demokracja (it is not a democ- 

About 6,000 Poles emigrate each year to 
America, the full quota, and there is a 5-year 
waiting list. Most emigrants say they are 
leaving for reasons economic rather than 
political. 

CITES OTHER EMIGRANTS 

Fifteen percent emigrating under the 
American quota are Poles living in France. 
Britain, and other countries, which indi- 
cates their standard of living in those coun- 
tries is not too satisfactory. 

Of those leaving Poland, the majority come 
from the tiny sandy farms around Rzeszow 
and Kielce. These areas were main sources 
of immigration before World War I. Most of 
those leaving now have relatives established 
in America to help them. 

One sees posters reading “hands off Viet 
nam,” but only two Poles mentioned the 
subject. When asked if he disapproved of 
ree participation in that war, a man 


“No, because I only know what I read in 
our own newspapers about it.“ 


No Dictation for Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in all 
of the maze of postmortems which have 
followed the election, several points re- 
main clear through all of the smoke and 
dust. Most Republicans do not want our 
party to become a Socialist cousin of the 
already hopelessly Socialist Democrat 
Party. We must stand for those prin- 
ciples which are time honored and cor- 
rect. It is obvious that we need to do 
better selling job and many areas of self- 
criticism are justified. Republicans have 
always responded with new ideas. We 
must remember that the Republican 
Party is still the best hope for a strong 
America and the only hope for the pres- 
ervation of the free enterprise system 
and our entire basis of individual oppor- 
tunity and worth. While some may 
choose the course of expediency and col- 
laboration, most Republicans surely 
stand firm in this principle. 

One of the ideas which has been 
thrown around is to undermine the au- 
tonomous nature of our Young Republi- 
can National Federation. I well recall 
when I was Young Republican National 
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Federation chairman how the Democrats 
operated. Chairman Butler had a very 
capable assistant, Dick Murphy, now with 
the Post Office Department, who in effect 
was executive director of the Young 
Democrats. The Democrats elected a 
national chairman but he was on an 
equal or possibly inferior basis with my 
good friend Dick Murphy. We want 
none of this in the Young Republicans. 
We appeal to young Americans on the 
basis of individuality and a flat rejection 
of bossism. Any chairman, committee, or 
group which advocates dictating to the 
Young Republicans should have the total 
opposition of our more than one-half 
million Young Republicans throughout 
the country. Ary chairman, committee, 
or group who would remove the time- 
honored concept of independence of the 
Young Republicans is wrong and Young 
Republicans should never bow to this 
type of insult. I for one will vigorously 
oppose any effort to stamp the Young 
Republicans into a mold of oppression 
and dictation whatever the benevolent 
reasons might be. One party advocating 
dictation of our economic and political 
life and practicing it in its party opera- 
tions is certainly enough. 


Extra Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the principle of civilian control of the 
military and Government is one that has 
long been cherished in this country. 
Like all such principles, if it is to be pre- 
served, it must be carefully guarded. 
The appointment of General McKee as 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency does not destroy this tenent of 
our democracy, but it represents an en- 
croachment that if consistently repeated 
could render the principles meaningless. 
The encroachment has proceeded to the 
point where 94 retired and active regu- 
lar officers enjoys executive assignment 
in the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The question is not whether General 
McKee and these other officers are quali- 
fied for their positions. The real ques- 
tion involves whether or not the prin- 
ciple of the civilian control of the mili- 
tary and of the Government is being 
eroded. I am sure that all of my col- 
leagues will want to remain informed 
on this important question of principle. 
With this in mind I call attention to an 
editorial in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Exrra Dury 

Is the Johnson administration becoming 
topheavy with military men in civilian jobs? 

Rumblings are beginning to be heard that 
it is. The main cause for this discontent is 
President Johnson’s nomination of a retired 
general, William F. McKee, to be Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Some Senators, notably Democratic ones, 
are objecting to having a man with a mili- 
tary background named to head an agency 
that the law requires be headed by a civilian. 


r — 
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Nevertheless, the Senate has passed a bin 
waiving the requirement that the head of 
the FAA be a civilian, thus clearing the way 
for McKee's appointment. 
AMONG HIGHEST PAID OFFICIALS 


Should McKee be confirmed, he would be 
among the highest paid officials in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the President 
and Vice President. In addition to $30,000 a 
year he would get as FAA head, he gets 
$8,404 a year in military retirement pay. 
McKee would not be alone as a retired mili- 
tary officer in a top civilian job. The flap 
over his appointment has focused attention 
on the fact that there are 41 retired gen- 
erals and admirals in high places in the 
Johnson administration. 

Since last December, reports Senator 
Pearson, Republican, of Kansas, approxi- 
mately 2.225 retired military officers have 
joined the executive branch. Furthermore, 
he says, it is estimated that roughly 30,000 
persons presently serving within the Govern- 
ment are former military officers, 

This proliferation of the military influence 
in the executive branch raises some serious 
Foremost is the question of what 


Government that the military is subject to 
civilian control. 

In his farewell address in 1961, President 
Eisenhower issued a warning that bears re- 
peating now: 

“In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The poten- 
tial for the disastrous rise of misplaced power 
exists and will persist.” 

Another question raised by the swelling 
of the military in civilian government ranks 
is whether the Government's military retire- 
ment policies are in need of change. 

DUAL SALARIES SERVE PURPOSE 

Congress last year a Dual Compen- 
sation Act. Under its provisions, retired 
military personnel may enter the Federal 
Government in a civilian capacity without 
foregoing retirement pay. This was done to 
enable the Government to compete with pri- 
vate enterprise for the valuable talents of 
military officers. The influx of military men 
into Federal civilian jobs testifies to the 
success of the Dual Compensation Act in ac- 
complishing its purpose. Of course, the Fed- 
eral Government cannot renege on the re- 
tirement contracts it has with military om- 
cers. But the question is whether the Goy- 
ernment is not retiring its officers too soon. 
The retired officers still have several years of 
service left in them, as the McKee case dem- 
onstrates. 


The whole matter needs looking into. 


Republic of Rwanda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of this 
distinguished body that today is the third 
anniversary of the Republic of Rwanda. 

This republic has expended great effort 
to institute technical and economic re- 
forms. Accordingly, the people stand 
ready to profit from the advantage of 
having a government which has been 
able to catch a clear vision of the goals 
of a democratic society. 
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Resolution on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a communication from the Rev- 
erend Dr. Hoover Rupert, president of 
the Ann Arbor-Washtenaw Council of 
Churches, informing me that the Ann 
Arbor-Washtenaw Council had adopted 
the thoughtful and reasonable resolu- 
tion on Vietnam promulgated by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 

I am privileged to represent a dis- 
trict containing a large number of out- 
standing clerical and lay Christian lead- 
ers; these men and women invariably 
involve themselves in the vital social is- 
sues of the day, thereby enriching our 


Mr. Speaker, the National Council of 
Churches resolution supports President 
Johnson's quest for peace in Vietnam; 
it supports his offer to add enormous 
American resources to help develop the 
Mekong River Valley. I am proud that 
the Ann Arbor-Washtenaw Council 
adopted this resolution. I am sure the 
resolution is supported by the vast ma- 
jority of our Members, and under unani- 
mous consent place it in full at this 
point: 

ANN ARBOR-WASHTENAW COUNCIL 

OF CHURCHES, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 24, 1965. 
Hon, Weston E. VIVIAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vivian: At the regular meeting of 
the board of directors of the Ann Arbor- 
Washtenaw Council of Churches, May 18, 
1965, the following resolution, adopted by 
the Board of the National Council of 
Churches, on February 25, 1965, was unani- 
mously supported: 

Recognizing the concern of the United 
States for the freedom and independence of 
all peoples; 

Acknowledging our responsibility to the 
people of South Vietnam who have been de- 
pending upon our aid; 

g our distress at the continued 
violence, war and loss of life of all the peo- 
ples involved; 

that mankind must learn to set- 
tie its disputes around the conference table 
rather than on the battlefield; : 

Welcoming the initiative taken the 

General of the United Nations in 
the present crisis and sharing his conviction 
that “only political and diplomatic meth- 
ods of negotiation and discussion may find 
a peaceful solution” to the problem; 

Conscious that there are many difficul- 
ties and dilemmas facing our country in 
negotiations for political settlement, but 
mindful also of the seriousness of prolonged 
military conflict, the danger of escalation of 
hostilities, and the possibility of a third 
world war; 

‘The General Board of the National Council 
of Churches urges the U.S. Government: 

To engage in persistent efforts to negoti- 
ate a cease-fire and a settlement of the war 
which will attempt to achieve the independ- 
ence, freedom, and self-determination of the 
people of South Vietnam; 

To utilize United Nations assistance in 
achieving a solution and in seeking to reduce 
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the area of conflict by effective border con- 
trol and internal policing; and 

To give bold and creative leadership to a 
broad international development program for 
the Mekong region and to continue full- 
scale U.S. economic and technical assistance 
where necessary. 

The general board pledges support and co- 
Operation in the urgent tasks of reconcilia- 
tion and reconstruction in Vietnam. 

In addition, we wish to give our support 
to President Johnson's.indication of our Gov- 
ernment's willingness to participate in dis- 
cussion without preconditions. 

We would further wholeheartedly support 
President Johnson's offer of $1 billion to be 
used to implement a large-scale economic de- 
velopment of the Mekong River and his sug- 
gestion that it be channeled through the 
offices of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, 

We finally urge our U.S, Government to 
honor its commitment to the principle of 
maintaining international peace and security 
through cooperative efforts to which we 


cially the services of the United Nations, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RACHEL ANDRESEN, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Reverend Dr. Hoover RUPERT, 
President, 


Commentary of Joseph F. McCaffrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, recent discussion concerning the role 
of the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol prompted the distinguished 
journalist Joseph McCaffrey to comment 
on this matter. 

I place Mr. McCaffrey’s remarks in the 
Record at this point: 

COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH F. McCarrrrey 

The critics of Capitol Architect J. George 
Stewart always make much of the fact that 
Mr. Stewart is not an architect. 

The W. Post recites this litany: 
“J. George Stewart is not an architect.” So 
what. 

There have been eight men who have 
served as Architect of the Capitol. Only 
three—three of these eight men—have been 


architects. 
original designers of the Capi- 


One of the 
tol Building itself, and the first Architect 
of the Capitol, was not only not an architect 
he was a doctor of medicine—Dr. William 
Thornton. 

Since 1865—100 years ago—there has not 
been a man who has served as Architect of 
the Capitol who has been, by profession, 
an architect. 

So why the fuss over George Stewart, who 
is not an architect? 

The job, basically, is that of property 
manager for the US. Congress. It has been 


There is not now, nor has 
any requirement that the 
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What Is ARA’s Fascination for 
Papermaking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the editor of a magazine cover- 
ing the paper and pulp industry asks 
why the Federal Government is so fasci- 
nated with getting into the paper indus- 
try. He does so with good reason. Ac- 
cording to the latest information, the 
Area Redevelopment Administration is 
using taxpayers’ money to build or re- 
store, or to study the possibility of build- 
ing, 17 pulp and paper mills. Opening 
these additional facilities would be dis- 
astrous in the highly competitive paper 
industry. It would take away jobs from 
workers now employed in existing paper- 
mills, creating unemployment. 

The question is a good one. What is 
the reason for this fascination? What 
is the reason for this onslaught of Gov- 
ernment-financed competition with the 
existing pulp and paper industry? 

I include an editorial from a recent is- 
sue of Pulp & Paper which raises this 
question: 

UNITED States Is PLANNING on BUILDING 17 
Mirits—Wauyr THIS FASCINATION FOR PAPER- 
MAKING? 

Were amazed by the persistence of the 
Federal Government in getting involved in 
the pulp and paper industry in competition 
with private mills which have to pay their 
own bills and can't dip into tax money. 
Its a naive Alice-in-Wonderland approach 
in some respects, but underlying it all are 
practical political objectives, 

If the Government financed steel, auto- 
mobile, or chemical factories, what a howl 
would go up. But paper is fair game for the 
business geniuses on the Potomac. 

By our latest count, Uncle Sam has, or is, 
using your money to build or restore as 
many as 17 pulp and paper mills. Some are 
still in the “study” stage. Some were failures 
in private hands, This doesn't count a scat- 
tering of wood chip plants (no one knows 
who is going to buy the chips and other 
forest projects). This is costing taxpayers 
nearly #8 million, and this is just a drop 
in the bucket, It includes only first, minor 
costs of feasibility studies for most mills. 

Incidentally, you can live just as dan- 
gerously as editor of a little old paper in- 
dustry magazine as scribbler in chief of 
“Purple Scandals.” Just question this com- 
petition with private enterprise. We have 
been warned by Government proteges to ex- 
pect a-visit from a barrister: That kind of 
personal attention can lead to damages or 
even incarceration in a dungeon. But 
seriously, is Uncle Sam really doing these 
promoters a favor? The industry certainly 
will expand where the markets justify ex- 
pansion. 

To permit building an ARA-financed beet 
sugar plant on the Prestile River, the Maine 
Legislature had to lower the river's classifica- 
tion from B-1 to D, which means about any- 
thing goes. The same Federal Government 
which demands papermills purify their 
streams, insisted on it. Senator MUSKIE, 
“clean streams” champion of Congress, urged 
laxity for this project. 

And why are engineering firms which never 
had the slightest experience in pulp and 
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paper, able to grab off Government contracts 


tax money. The existing paper industry 
should have access to this information. 

An ARA mill is proposed in the Minnesota 
“Canoe” area where no private firm may 
touch a tree. Does Mr. Udall know about 
this? Actually, the area already has been 
explored and it was decided a mill there 
could not compete with existing mills. 

Government mill financing aims at cre- 
ating jobs. Very laudable. But other mill 
jobs and markets are endangered. ARA 
mills also pirate“ workers from existing 
mills. In the end, they create few jobs at 
high cost. 

A Norfolk. N. V., mill, twice gone bankrupt, 
is reopened with long-sought ARA loans. It 
shut down last January when previous ARA 
and State loans of $1,200,000 ran out. A lo- 
cal newspaper reported liabilities of former 
owners totaled $2,449,370. 

Why wasn’t the first ARA-backed com- 
pany more thoroughly Investigated? Why 
did it fail to bring the plant up to standard? 
Why did an ARA man say “we'll do anything 
within the law to reopen the mill.” Another 
ARA man looking into a rag paper project in 
the heavily forested South probably gave the 
answer; “I'm convinced it’s uneconomic, but 
this Is a political thing.” 

ALBERT W. WILSON, 


Democracy and What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1965 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
essay contest which I recently sponsored 
for junior high and senior high school 
Students in the 27th Congressional 
District of California produced many 
outstanding writings on the subject 
“What Democracy Means to Me.” 

In the junior high school division, the 
participating schools and the first-place 
winners and runners-up were: 

Junipher: Shelley O’Kelley, Mike Wil- 
son, Nancy Grafe, Jana Wells, and Ron- 
nie Santas. 

Richard E. Byrd: Cindy Sagara, Lari- 
lynn J. Chemas, Dianne Slac, Jerry Dun- 
lap, and Gregory Walker. 

Hughes-Elizabeth Lakes Union School: 
Dale Beasley, Thomas Dwayne Lewis, 
David Breslin, Joseph Goss, and Ricky 
Jacks. 

Eastside: Muffet Schwartz, Sherry 
Kostecky, Dennis Cassidy, Vickie Wind- 
sor, and Deborah O’Rear. 

James Madison: Kay Hatamiya, Rob- 
ert Kramarz, Danny Shartin, Karen 
Leslie, and Ann Morgan. 

Almondale: Mary Ann Tillman, Morna 
Kimberlin, Paula Kenck, Ailien Mente- 
meier, and Wallace Andrews. 

Gorman: Dan Levitt, Linda Tracy, 
Melanie Adams, Robert Tracy, and Rob- 
ert Morrison. 

Mount Gleason: Pam Diamond, Ken- 
dra Barrett, Wendy Isbell, Bob Rosen- 
feld, and Louise Anthony. 

Soledad Aqua Dulce Union: Chris 
Wagstaff, Mike Wynn, and Lupe Dorado. 
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St. Finbar: Susanna Geiger, Barbara 
Corradi, Diane Villeneuve, Marcia Nos, 
and Diane May. 

St. Jane Frances de Chantal: Susan 
Neville, Patrick Aulicino, Bill Berteaux, 
and Georgette Dvoracek, 

Placerita: Sue Bryant. 

St. Patrick's: Donna Martin, Christo- 
pher Morris, Melissa Jean Malak, Doris 
Campbell, and Suzanna Coane. 

Winners who participated on an in- 
dividual basis were David H. Gregg, of 
the Desert View Junior Academy, and 
David Podsadecki, of Our Lady of 
Lourdes School. 

As an indication of the fine work which 
these students submitted, it is a pleasure 
for me to enter into the Recor, at this 
point in my remarks, the thoughtful es- 
say by the winner of the junior high 
school division, Miss Shelley O’Kelley, of 
the Junipher School in Palmdale, Calif.: 

DEMOCRACY AND WHAT It MEANS TO ME 

(By Shelley O’Kelley) 

When I see our colors flying against the 
soft blue sky and see children playing under 
It, that is democracy to me. Children play- 
ing freely, singing happily, and even fighting 
show that citizens of the United States may 
make their own choices. Hearing my teach- 
ers speak what comes to mind to help us 
learn, to add something to our lives. Help- 
ing a little bird back into its nest, taking in 
stray animals, speaking out freely for or 
against something shows me democracy in 
action. Writing what comes to mind and 
publishing it without fear. This all means 
democracy. Even hearing a little child cry 
blends with America's free ideas. Life with- 
out freedom isn't worth living. Just to 
exist isn't enough, we must have goals and 
a chance of obtaining them. Democracy 
gives us these goals and also gives us the 
chance. Mankind must have freedoms almost 
as much as the necessities, food, clothing, and 
shelter. Work, eat, and sleep is no life, just 
an existence. In the United States, a democ- 
racy, people have freedom. Freedom to do 
what they wish as long as it doesn't infringe 
on the rights of others. 

We get up in the morning usually feeling 
fine, because the night before we slept with- 
out fear of beling bombed or murdered. We 
have men in Vietnam (as an example) who 
are fighting to see to it that their country 
won't be attacked. We have policemen 
patrolling the streets to see to it that we 
don’t get murdered. We go to school to learn 
more about the world. They don’t keep 
from us the facts of our own country. They 
teach us to think and make up our own 
minds. We leave school and go home. We 
do our chores and homework, we eat a good 
meal. 

But then after things are finished, we can 
watch television’s entertainment and we can 
read books to improve our minds. We go to 
bed without fear. On Sundays we go to 
ehurch. The church of our choice. We 
have freedom of religion, speech, press, as- 
sembly, and petition. Our Government is by, 
of, and for the people. Our Constitution 
helps make our Government, our Union, 
more perfect. It had faults, as the first con- 
stitution was the Articles of Confederation, 
but the men wrote them to govern the people 
and they were only human. They worked, 
prayed, and got guidance to bulld the Consti- 
tution we now use. 

Democracy is a teacher teaching her pupils 
the things she'd like them to know, a 
parent taking her child to open house and a 
family going to watch a member play base- 
ball. 


a window, 
a dream of owning a car at 17, and raising a 
family in a democracy such as America. By 
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the time we do have a family in this Union, 
it will be more perfect than ever. So when 
you have time to think about it, think of the 
advantage we have over most people we have 
seen in the world. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 13 last, it was my honor to join 
with our colleague in the House, the 
Honorable Jon Dow, of Sullivan 
County, and the two Members of the 
Senate from my State, the Honorable 
JACOB K. Javits and ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
in extending greetings and congratula- 
tions to the people of the town of Dela- 
ware and the communities of Callicoon 
and Hortonville in Sullivan County on 
the occasion of their celebration of Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook Centennial Day. 

The contributions of this great Ameri- 
can explorer who was a pathfinder to the 
farthest reaches of the North and South 
polar regions have been detailed in pre- 
vious remarks before this House, Mr. 
Speaker, both by myself and by Mr. Dow. 
I feel it is significant, however, that the 
centenary ceremony prompted not only 
my distinguished colleagues to send mes- 
sages, but also recognized authorities in 
the scientific and geographic communi- 
ties. 

And as Mr. Dow pointed out last 
month, the eminent science editor of the 
New York Times, Mr. Walter Sullivan, 
reported on May 8 that the current presi- 
dent of the American Geographical 
Society, Mr. Walter Wood, believes that 
the case for Dr. Cook “is strong and 
should be reviewed” by authorities in 
light of the past 57 years since his his- 
toric journey to the North Pole. 

I am among those, Mr. Speaker, who 
hold the belief that a great American 
has gone largely unhailed and unrecog- 
nized in his contributions to science, 
exploration, and geography, and should 
in the near future be accorded official 
recognition for his work. With the per- 
mission of the House, I would like to 
enter the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News on 
the centenary date, June 10, 1965: 

ARCTIC PIONEER 

The tributes being paid Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook in connection with the centennial an- 
ni of his birth today seem fitting 
recognition of a physician-explorer whose 
accomplishments have been all too obscured 
in one of the bitterest personal disputes of 
the century. 

Dr. Cook's claim that he was the first man 
to reach the North Pole in 1908, a year before 
Adm. Robert E. Peary, was discounted by 
scientists named to evaluate the rival claims. 

The Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, founded 
to gain official recognition for his contribu- 
tions to science and geography, recalls that 
during the later years of his life in the 
Buffalo area, “his work was to be questioned, 
his integrity challenged, his character 
abused.” 
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If Dr. Cook has been dealt with unfairly 
by history, though, his polar exploits seem 
closer to a fair-minded and sympathetic re- 
view—if not indeed some measure of vindica- 
tion—than at any time since his death in 
1940. 

Recent Navy discovery of massive drifting 
ice islands is cited by some Arctic experts as 
tending to substantiate Dr. Cook's sightings 
of solid land near the North Pole. The New 
York Times only last month reported that the 
president of the American Geographical So- 
ciety is among those who have recently ex- 
pressed the view that Cook's claims regard- 
ing his polar journey should be reexamined.” 

Ironically, Dr. Cook won more tributes and 
support from the scientific bodies in Europe 
than from those in his own country. What- 
ever the final verdict of time on his North 
Pole expedition, his unassailable contribu- 
tions in extending the frontiers of both the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions deserve a fairer 
recognition than they have had in standard 
reference works which ignore him. For de- 
spite the shadows that crossed his reputation, 
he belonged to that hardy company of ex- 
plorers who dared the dead world of ice in an 
era when such feats of conquest were as 
heroic in their own way as those a half 
century later in outer space. 


Danger Signals in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. KEITH, Mr. Speaker, while con- 
centrating our concern and energies on 
the frustrating and bloody struggle in 
southeast Asia there is the danger that 
we will be diverted from an equally im- 
portant struggle, the relentless cam- 
paigns of Peiping and Moscow to win 
major footholds on the vulnerable con- 
tinent of Africa. 

The free world’s stake in the future of 
Africa—a stable, prosperous Africa ruled 
by free peoples—is incalculable. 

Two newspaper articles are important 
in this regard, and the contrast of what 
they have to report of situations on op- 
posite coasts of that continent bears our 
closest consideration. 

Lynn Heinserling of the AP, in a story 
published by the Standard-Times of New 
Bedford, Mass., details the rapid transi- 
tion of once peaceful Dar es Salaam. 
In the short span of time since it became 
the capital of the federation of Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika, the harbor of Dar es 
Salaam has become a terminal for in- 
coming Communist arms, agents, and 
propaganda. The sisal-producing sur- 
rounding area now has become more im- 
portant as a training camp and staging 
ground for Red-supplied and inspired 
infiltrators, terriorists, and rebels, who 
are exported throughout east Africa. 

The second article concerns Portu- 
guese Guinea, where insurgent forces— 
which is a phrase that flatters roving 
bands which have never aspired to any 
higher cause than ruthless terrorism 
and the gangster-like intimidation of re- 
mote villagers—have been quelled by the 
determined policies of the government, 
with the widespread aid of the villagers 
and native militia. 
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This latter article was written by 
George Martelli and appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph. 

The situation in Africa today is criti- 
cal, despite the encouraging report from 
Portuguese Guinea, and I commend both 
of these articles to the careful considera- 
tion of my colleagues in Congress. 
{From the Standard-Times, June 13, 1965] 
Rep DANGER SIGNALS IN TANZANIA: “HAVEN 

Or Prack“ Now HOTBED or REVOLT 


(By Lynn Heinzerling) 

Dar ES SALAAM, TANZANIA, June 12.—Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai of China, speading his 
message of revolution in Africa on a state 
visit_to Tanzania, found no need to offer 
guns and ammunition. They are already 
here and still coming. Dar es Salaam means 
“Haven of Peace,“ but in the past year it 
has become the arsenal of African nation- 
alism. 

Here are gathered the leaders of the “Iib- 
eration movements” whose aim is to bring 
down the remaining white governments in 
Africa—those in Mozambique, Angola, 
Rhodesia and South Africa. Chou's message 
that the climate was favorable for revolu- 
tion in Africa was addressed as much to 
them as to the Tanzania leaders who sur- 
rounded him. 

But the climate has changed a little since 
Chou made a similar pronouncement in 
Mogadishu, Somali Republic, a little more 
than a year ago. Neighboring Kenya has 
seen Communist agents at work, buying of- 
ficlals, smuggling arms and infiltrating pre- 
sumably democratic institutions. 

President Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya, the 
most stable and respected statesman in east 
Africa, does not consider Kenya ripe for rev- 
olution. His position permitted the issuance 
of a statement by his government throwing 
back Chou's revolutionary gospel. 


U.S. RELATIONS BETTER 


Kenyatta’s action and Tanzania President 
Julius N. Nyerere’s firm stand for nonaline- 
ment probably say more about the success of 
Chou's mission than all the words uttered 
during the visit, 

Tanzania-United States relations have 
been improving in recent weeks and there is 
no reason to feel that Chou's visit has re- 
versed the trend. But the visit was of prime 
importance because it put the spotlight on 
the struggle between black and white in 
Africa which now is taking form here. Com- 
munism is supplying the guns. 

Ships call regularly at the picture-book 
harbor, studded with handsome yachts and 
grimy dhows, to unload Chinese and Russian 
weapons. They have been coming at an 
average rate of about one a month. Portu- 
guese officials say two a month. 

Soviet planes fly in with more arms and 
ammunition. 

A dozen or more organizations of “freedom 
fighters" headquarters here, issuing regular 
and violent threats against “colonialists” and 
“imperialists.” There are strictly restricted 

camps in the Tanzania countryside. 

It is no diplomatic accident that Red China 
has its largest east African Embassy in Dar es 
Salaam. There are believed to be nearly 300 
Chinese diplomats, technicians, military ad- 
visers and espionage experts in Tanzania, 

The capital formerly devoted to sisal grow- 
ing and the humimity now is alive with in- 
trigue. A dozen Chinese and other Commu- 
nist newsmen have been attracted here, 

TRAVEL LIMITED 

Diplomatic travel is limited to the city 
limits, unless express government permission 
is granted. A number of areas in the coun- 
try have been designated as restricted—pre- 
sumably for the storage of arms and the 
training of the liberation forces. 

Kigoma, a railhead and formerly a resort 
on the west shore of Lake Tanganyika, is one 
of the restricted points. Five months ago, 
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100 tons of Communist arms were seized by 
Burund! authorities when they arrived at 
the Burundi border from Kigoma in private 
trucks. They included antiaircraft guns, 
mortars and machineguns destined for the 
Congolese rebels whom the Chinese support. 

Only last month, 75 tons of Chinese weap- 
ons were impounded briefly by Kenya police. 
They were being transported in private 
trucks from Tanzania to Uganda, another 
Congolese neighbor. Included in this supple- 
ment were antiaircraft guns, mortars, rock- 
et launchers, landmines, and machineguns 
with ammunition. 

Tough old Kenyatta described the violation 
of Kenya's territory as “criminal folly.” He 
finally released the weapons to Uganda after 
Prime Minister Milton Obote of Uganda flew 
to Nairobi for urgent talks. 

The arrival of the weapons has strained 
Tanzanin’s storage capacity. At one time 
crates were piled on the playing field of Na- 
tional Stadium. It was found necessary to 
call off basketball at the stadium gymnasium 
because the court was filled with ammuni- 
tion boxes and crates. 

The campaign against white-ruled Africa 
actually started in 1961, across the con- 
tinent in Angola. Bands of guerrillas di- 
rected by the Angolan rebel leader, Holden 
Roberto, crossed into Angola from the Congo 
and killed hundreds of whites and thousands 
of Africans in a fearful massacre. Portu- 
guese troops soon were streaming to Angola 
and that rebellion now has been stified. 


“PAYOFF” INVASION 


Last September, the fight against another 
Portuguese territory, Mozambique, started. 
Guerrilla forces under the leadership of Dr. 
Eduardo C. Mondlane, head of the Mozam- 
bique Liberation Front crossed into Mozam- 
bique from Tanzania. 

This is the payoff. The road from Mozam- 
bique leads to Salisbury, Pretoria, and Cape 
Town. The Organization of African Unity 
has committed itself to the battle. 

Dr. Mondlane, an urban and articulate 
man, has studied in South Africa, Portugal, 
and the United States. He directs the cam- 
paign from a neat office in downtown Dar 
es Salaam, next to a slimming salon. 

The Mozambique Liberation Front has an- 
other office on the outskirts of Dar es Salaam, 
u little less neat. There the pictures on the 
wall of the waiting room include Mao Tze- 
tung, Fidel Castro, and Lenin. 

Dr. Mondlane, in an interview, said that 
since September his freedom fighters had 
killed or wounded 700 Portuguese soldiers in 
Mozambique. His own losses were 15 dead 
and 20 wounded, he said, in operations 
throughout northern Mozambique and far 
south in Zambezi Province. 

“We are training people right in Mozam- 
bique,” he said. “The Portuguese have the 
army, but we control the people. It’s 7 mil- 
lion people against 100,000 whites. 

PORTUGUESE MOVES 


“The only thing that could save Portugal 
would be if the United States decided to 
send another crazy contingent to Mozam- 
bique. We would be very sorry to see it 
happen, but we would go on and win.” 

If there is an air of unreality about the 
boasts and claims of the liberation move- 
ments in Dar es Salaam, it is dispelled by 
the arms flowing into Tanzania. The Or- 
ganization of African Unity, the Red Chi- 
nese, and the Russians are deadly serious. 

The opposition they face also is deadly 
serious. Portugal has moved an estimated 
50,000 troops into Mozambique. There is 
similar strength in Angola. 

Prime Minister Ian Smith of Rhodesia 
and the even more extreme elements backing 
him have vowed they will not submit to 
African rule in Rhodesia. 
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Backing up this defiance of the African 
nationalists in South Africa is Prime Min- 
ister Hendrik F. Verwoerd, implacably op- 
posed to any concession to black nationalism, 
The South African defense minister, James 
Fouche, has said that South Africa can put 
a fully equipped army of 250,000 men in the 
field. 


By force of circumstance, President Ny- 
erere, the slender, mild-mannered leader of 
Tanzania, has moved into a leading position 
in the crusade against white rule. His capi- 
tal was chosen as the seat of the liberation 
committee. His foreign minister, Oscar 
Kambona, is chairman of the committee. 
His police and troops must guard the arsenal. 

MERGER NOT SMOOTH 


The incorporation of Zanzibar and Tan- 
ganyika into the United Republic of Tan- 
zania has not gone smoothly. A revolution- 
ary council ruled Zanzibar for many months 
following the revolution of January 1964. 
Almost everything on the clove island has 
been nationalized. 

To effect the union, Nyerere took some of 
the extreme leftwing elements in Zanzibar 
into his Cabinet. There have been frequent 
rumors of plotting to unseat him. But 
those close to the situation here say he is 
firmly in charge. l 

PortuGaL'’s Way Write GUINEA REBELS 

(By George Martelli) 

The claim recently made in London by 
their leader, Amilcar Cabral, that the rebels 
control and administer 40 percent of the 
territory of Portuguese Guinea is nonsense. 
Mr. Cabral, who lives in Conakry, 200 miles 
away from his nearest front-line fighters, is 


keep his supporters“ courage up. 

My own estimate from what I saw and 
heard on a recent visit, both from the au- 
thorities in Bissau and in the course of un- 
restricted travel throughout the country, is 
that 80 percent of it is completely peaceful. 

Of the rest, 10 percent is liable to the 
occasional raid—invariably repulsed—and 
the other 10 percent is infested by dispersed 
bands each composed of anything up to 150 
terrorists, totalling in all several thousands. 

These are the hard core of insurrection 
and their hideouts are mainly in the more 
inaccessible jungle between Bissau and the 
Senegalese frontier; in the marshlands be- 
tween Fulacunda and Buba to the east of 
Bissau; and on the island of Como, 50 miles 
south of it. 

The last two are rice-producing areas, 
intersected with waterways, and afford both 
ample supplies of food and protection from 
pursuit. The terrorists may be said to con- 
trol them only in the sense that gangsters 
control certain parts of London, that is by 
intimidating peaceful citizens and extorting 
money or goods from them, 

ELUSIVE GANGS 


They live off the land, are extremely elusive, 
and do little harm except to the unfortunate 
people who live in the vicinity or whom they 
haye carried off from other districts to work 
for them. The number of the latter can 
only be guessed but could be as high as 
20,000. 

But the numbers escaping from such en- 
forced outlawry are increasing steadily, and 
they are being resettled in new villages 
which are being built with the help of the 
Army. More are returning from across the 
frontiers, where they took refuge when the 
terrorists made their first attack in 1963. 

Astonishing as it seems after their expe- 
rience in Angola, the rebellion took the Por- 
tuguese by surprise. They had only two 
companies of soldiers in the whole province, 
one of them native, and there were only 
1,000 European residents. 
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The rebel leaders, many of them trained 
abroad in guerilla warfare, came across the 
southern frontier, which could not be 
watched with so small a force, and set to 
work quietly indoctrinating the Balanta 
tribesmen in central Guinea. They had am- 
ple supplies of arms and, when they struck, 
met with little opposition and were able 
easily to overrun a large part of the province. 

Villages were ordered to join the move- 
ment and acknowledge the rebel govern- 
ment: if they refused, or hesitated, their 
houses were burned and their goods stolen. 
There was, however, very little killing. 

Probably about a fifth of the population 
of 500,000 were driven by fear to follow the 
rebels, hide from them in the jungle, or take 
refuge across the frontier. 

This was the highly critical situation 
when early in 1964 the Portuguese started 
to bring in reinforcements. Their display 
of overwhelming force—which in the event 
it has not been necessary to use—was in- 
tended not only to dishearten the rebels 
but also to demonstrate their determination 
to protect the population and thus encour- 
age it in self-defense. 

LOCAL DEFENSE 

Under the leadership of General Schultz, 
who was largely responsible for the pacifi- 
cation of Angola, and who was appointed 
Governor and commander in chief of Guinea 
a year ago, this policy has paid off. With 
very little serious fighting, law and order 
have been restored over nearly all the ter- 
ritory and in the rest the lawbreakers are 
kept on the run. 

Casualties have been insignificant and mil- 
itary operations consist chiefly of constant 
patrolling by small detachments, larger units 
being used only when there is good hope of 
finding the enemy. 

To insure security, however, it has been 
necessary to organize the most thorough- 
going system of local defense that has prob- 
ably ever been seen in an African country. 
Every important center is now garrisoned 
with white troops, supported by native 
militia, and every village is defended by 
native volunteers who can sometimes be seen 
working in the fields with their rifles lying 
handy, 

Villages are fortified on all sides, usually 
by one or more outer lines of barbedwire 
fencing, and an inner line of timber and 
earth stockades, or trenches, interspersed 
with slitted blockhouses and underground 
antimortar shelters. They are all in wire- 
less communication with the nearest military 
post and in the event of attack can be rapid- 
ly reinforced. 

HIT-AND-RUN RAIDS 

Fortification of the villages combined with 
the enrollment as home guards of the able- 
bodied men—which started 18 months ago 
when the natives asked for arms to defend 
themselves—has proved a more effective de- 
terrent to terrorism than the deployment of 
troops on a large scale. 

Rebel attacks are increasingly rare and in- 
effective. The terrorists seldom approach 
to within 200 yards and after blazing away 
till their ammunition is exhausted withdraw 
into the jungle or across the frontier. 

In the course of visiting dozens of villages, 
some with a garrison and some 
without, I was struck by the obvious happi- 
ness of the natives in finding peace and se- 
curity again. 

The deepest impression made on me by my 
visit was that, great as have been the suffer- 
ings caused by the rebellion, the acceptance 
of the challenge it presented and the meas- 
ures successfully taken to counter it, which 
have been psychological as much as military, 
have brought much lasting good to the prov- 
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Commencement Address by the Vice Pres- 
ident at Syracuse University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that in his recent com- 
mencement address at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Vice President HUMPHREY was di- 
recting his remarks not only to the 
graduating class before which he ap- 
peared, but indeed to all Americans. 

The Vice President’s address is a 
thoughtful treatise on the role of the 
Congress: its powers, its responsibilities, 
its functions. It is an eloquent expres- 
sion of the keen intellect and long ex- 
perience of the Vice President and per- 
mits us better to understand and appre- 
ciate our country’s unique legislative 
process. I commend it to the attention 
of Members of the House and to all 
Americans. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of the Vice 
President's address at this point in the 
Appendix: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY THE VICE 

PRESIDENT 


As a former university teacher, I am aware 
the pitfalls of commencement speeches. 
is so easy to follow the formula: The world 
in a mess, the older generation has failed, 
is up to the graduating class to put things 
right. But platitudes rarely change atti- 
tudes, and baneful criticism and vapid ex- 
hortations are cheap substitutes for hard 
thought and analysis. x 
I prefer to take my stand on the proposi- 
tion that the American people, working 
through democratic institutions, have met, 
are meeting, and will continue to meet the 
complex problems of our age. 
Ir we still have a long 


national and domestic tranquility, in ex- 
tending the benefits of our technical genius 
to all citizens in the American Republic and 
to all mankind—iet us glory in the un- 
finished agenda. 

Let us glory in the fact that we still pos- 
sess the wit and the wisdom to continue 
making our American democratic system re- 
sponsive to the terribly complex problems of 
this turbulent age. 

I want to discuss with this graduating 
class the importance of one of the great con- 
stitutional instruments at the disposal of 
the American people in the business of mak- 
ing democracy work. I refer to the institu- 
tion of the U.S, Congress. 

What I have to say, I think, needs saying 
because all too many of our citizens take an 
indifferent, or even a hostile, view toward 
the legislative branch. 

This is not to underestimate the need for 
strong and able Presidential leadership or 
for wise and humane judicial decisions. It 
is, however, to reaffirm the vital role of Con- 
gress in our constitutional system. 

Few can deal directly with either 
a President or a Supreme Court. But any 
person can communicate with his elected 
representatives in Washington. 

The Members of Congress provide a direct 
link between the National Government and 
the almost 195 million persons who comprise 
this Republic. 

Surely this connection is vital in keeping 
our National Government responsive to the 
needs and opinions of the American people. 


of 
It 
is 
tt 
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I have found congressional service to be a 
remarkable form of higher education. My 
teachers have been Presidents and depart- 
ment heads, constituents and the press, and, 
above all, a group of wise and distinguished 
colleagues in both Houses. 

I cannot in a few minutes convey to you 
all that I have learned from these teachers. 
But perhaps I can suggest some lessons in 
democratic theory and practice which I have 
gained from my collegial experiences in 
Congress, 

The first lesson has to do with the creative 
and constructive dimension of the process of 
compromise. 

There are 100 Members of the U.S. Senate; 
435 Members of the House. They come from 
States and districts as diverse as Nevada and 
New York, Alaska and Alabama, No two 
States or regions of the United States have 
identical interests or prejudices. 

One of the jobs of Congress is to reconcile 
such differences through the process of com- 
promise and accommodation. 

What sometimes seems to the untutored 
eye to be legislative obstructionisms are 
often no more than the honest expressions 
of dedicated representatives—trying to make 
clear the attitudes and interests of their 
States and regions. 

As Sir Richard Grenfell once observed: 
“Mankind is slowly learning that because 
two men differ neither need be wicked.” 

From the earliest days of this Republic— 
at the Constitutional Convention of 1787— 
the leaders of this Nation have maintained 
an unwavering commitment to moderation. 
If our Founding Fathers had not understood 
the need to overcome extremes in drafting 
our Constitution, this noble experiment in 
the are of self-government would have surely 
foundered on the rocks of dissension and 
discord. 

As in the deliberations of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the heart of congressional 
activity are skills of negotiation—of honest 
bargaining among equals. My willingness to 
compromise—and I have done so more times 
than I can count—is the respect I pay to the 
dignity of those with whom I disagree. 

Through reasonable discussion, through 
taking into account the views of many, Con- 
gress amends and refines legislative 
als so that once a law is passed it reflects the 
collective judgment of a diverse people. 

Surely this is a remarkable service. Surely, 
the habits of accommodation and compro- 
mise are of universal consequence. These 
are the skills and attitudes so desperately 
needed on the larger stage of world conflict. 

World order and the rule of law will be se- 
cure on this earth only when men have 
learned to cope with the continuing con- 
flicts of peoples and nations through peace- 
Tul processes of legislative bargaining. 

A second lesson I have learned from my 
congressional teachers is the importance of 
the congressional role of responsible sur- 
veillance. There are roughly 70 separate 
departments and agencies of the Federal 

Some are small; some are 
large. engaged in carrying out the 
will of the people as expressed through Con- 
gress. 

In the interests of efficiency, economy, and 
responsiveness, these departments and agen- 
cies need a continuing critical review by the 
committees and Houses of Congress. The 
genius of our Founding Fathers is nowhere 
more in evidence than in those sections of 
the Constitution which provide for checks 
and balances. 

Through its review of the executive budget, 
in the appropriations process, through com- 
mittee investigations, through advice and 
consent on appointments and treaties, and 
through informal discussion, Congress seeks 
to improve and to support the executive 
branch of the Government. 


This exercise in freedom protects and ex- 
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tends freedom. If legislative voices are oc- 
casionally strident, citizens should take stock 
of what their world would be like If no legis- 
lative voices were heard at all. 

We know what happens in countries with- 
out independent and constructively analyti- 
cal legislatures. 

Mankind inyented a word for such systems 
centuries ago. The word is "tyranny." 

But there is a final lesson I have learned 
from my congressional teachers: the creative 
joy of politics. Each Congress is devoted 
in substantial measure to the development 
of new public policies designed to promote 
the general welfare and the national security 
of this Nation. Congress is not a battlefield 
for blind armies that clash by night. It 18 
a place where national objectives are 
sought—where Presidential programs are re- 
viewed—where great societies are endlessly 
debated and implemented. 

If, as Emerson once wrote, Congress is a 
“standing insurrection,” it Is a standing m- 
surrection against the ancient enemies of 
mankind: war, poverty, ignorance, injustice, 
sickness, environmental ugliness, economic 
and personal insecurity. 

Few careers open such remarkable oppor- 
tunities for translating dreams into reality. 
A new bill, a creative amendment, a wise ap- 
propriation, may mean the difference between 
health and sickness, jobs and Idleness, peace 
and war for millions of human beings. 

Stemming from ancient parliamentary 
origins, the main job of Congress Is to redress 
grievances, to right wrongs, to make freedom 
and justice living realities for all. What 
higher calling exists? This is the essence 
of politics: to translate the concerns and the 
creative responses of a vast citizenry into 
effective and humane laws. 

I cannot conclude without a personal note. 
For almost 20 years, Congress has been my 
home. As Vice President, my relationships 
with my former colleagues are inevitably 
more formal and more intermittent than in 
past years. Yet I can say unashamedly that 
I cherish them dearly. I have seen their 
Weakness as they have seen mine. 

I have on occasion been restive of delays 
and procedural anachronisms—and so have 
they. But I have seen in the Halls of Con- 
gress more idealism, more humaneness and 
compassion, more empathy, more under- 
standing, more profiles of courage than in 
any other institution I have ever known. 
Like many of you today, I find it in my heart 
to praise and to thank my teachers. 

Perhaps some of these brief words of trib- 
ute to the institution of freedom known as 
the U.S. Congress may stay with you. As 
long as Congress continues to function as a 
responsible and viable element in our con- 
stitutional system, the promise of American 
democracy will forever endure—the torch of 
freedom will forever light the path of the 
future. 

Each of you, however, must also assume a 
personal responsibility for preserving freedom 
in these perilous times, And the nature of 
this responsibility is best illustrated by John 
Adams’ notion of the spirit of public happi- 
ness. 

It was this spirit, sald Adams, that pos- 
sessed the American colonists and won the 
revolution even before it was fought—a spirit 
which is reflected in delight in participation 
in public discussion and public action. It is 
a sense of joy in citizenship, in self-govern- 
ment, in self-control, in self-discipline, and 
in dedication. 

An important part of the mission of this 
great university has been to instill in each 
of you this spirit of public happiness. And 
it will be this dedication to public service— 
found in the hearts of Americans alive today 
and of generations yet unborn—that will in- 
sure the ultimate victory of freemen in their 
struggle against the forces of tyranny and 
oppression. 
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HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day is the official celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. It was 189 years ago 
that our Founding Fathers decided that 
only a free and independent America 
could preserve the ideals which so many 
of them had sought when leaving other 
shores for our country. 

A constituent, neighbor, and friend, 
Rubin Morris Hanan, of Montgomery, 
Ala., has written a letter to his grandson 
in Birmingham, Ala., which expresses his 
love of freedom and his service to his 
adopted country and to God in a most 
interesting and inspirational way. His 
grandson is now 2 years old and will 
someday read and understand the words 
written to him by his grandfather. 
When I read this letter, I felt that its 
contents should not be restricted to the 
grandson alone, but that every Member 
of this body and every American should 
be aware of its contents and of its 
message. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include this letter in the 
Appendix of the Record. It is an in- 
spiration not only to a 2-year-old grand- 
son but a tribute to those who made this 
Nation great, and serves as a reminder 
that we must keep working to preserve 
the freedom won at such a high cost and 
passed down to us today. 
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Master RUBIN HANAN LAPIDUS, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

DEAR GRANDSON: Congratulations on 
reaching your second milestone and being 2 
years old. You will not understand this let- 
ter now, but, H your mother saves it for you, 
someday you will. It is about man's greatest 
driving force—the thirst for knowledge and 
freedom. 

Once upon a time, in a distant land, lived a 
small boy who could not read or write but 
did speak a little Turkish. He was barely 
Aware that his native land had fought and 
lost devastating wars. At the age of 15 his 
only education was fifth-grade French, 
While his father was serving his country as a 
small caravan master, his mother worked 
night and day to care for her children. The 
nightmares and horrors and the evil edict of 
Prime Minister Avner Bey to massacre all 
Jews in Turkey would leave a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. 

His parents were serious minded and re- 
ligious and believed in giving their children 
the finest opportunities. This young boy 
owes his enlightenment to an old, simple 
book as plain and modest as nature itself—a 
book as ordinary and unpretentious as the 
sun which warms man’s body and the bread 
which nourishes it. The knowledge and wis- 
dom of the Torah greets him with all inti- 
mate confidence, blessed affection, and kind 
glance of an old, dear mother. 

The boy listened to discussions concern- 
ing the Jewish religion, history, traditions, 
and national politics. He loarned early in 
life that it was not easy to be a good Jew or 
for a Jew to exercise freedom’s privilege effec- 
tively in his native country. 

Suddenly, at dawn one morning the news 
flashed throughout the land that the so- 
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called “March on Rome” had taken place 
on October 28, 1922, led by Benito Mussolini, 
who became dictator. Mussolini was deter- 
mined to gain power and restore the old Ro- 
man Empire to its heights. He preached race 
superiority. He to repudiate trea- 
ties, stamp out corruption, and make the 
Roman people conquerors again. 

At first, he was not taken seriously. But 
those were troubled times for your people. 
It was the beginning and the end of the en- 
tire Jewish colony of Rhodes, and it was the 
last of freedom or the breath of life for more 
than 5,000 Jews on the island. The parents 


of a 15-year-old boy, foreseeing the inevi- 


table, permitted him to leave his native land 
and emigrate to a foreign land, penniless and 
without knowledge of its language or history. 
But friends and relatives told him that Amer- 
ica was the land of great opportunity—where 
money grew on trees. All he had to do was 
to find such a tree and he was set for life. 

This youthful immigrant did not seek the 
gold or the riches of his new home, Instead, 
the daring projects he assumed threw bridges 
across the gulf of vast misery among the aged 
citizens of the Nation—bridges of mercy filled 
with food, medicine, and better care for thou- 
sands of deserving old people and huddled 
armies of orphaned children who would oth- 
erwise have perished in the sea of poverty. 

By dint of his free personal labor, he is 
chairman of the commission on aging, a 
State agency created by a special session of 
the legislature in 1964; consultant on aging 
to President Johnson, as he was to President 
Kennedy; adviser to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; recipient of national 
awards; and a frequent visitor to Washing- 
ton. His love of freedom is a guidepost that 
stands out like a beacon in the night for his 
duty and honor to his adopted country and 
to God. 

The story I have just „ 
and the end was really the 
vou see. I was that boy and now the time is 
at hand for a grandfather to counsel his 
namesake, the first son of his first child, his 
grandson. My parents taught me that our 
deeds on earth are not only seeds of fate but 
also sunbeams which may pass through a 
thousands bosoms without losing a particle 
of their original rays; may, when they strike 
on a kindred heart, like the converged light 
on a mirror, reflect themselves with redou- 
bled brightness; that no man has come to 
true greatness who has not felt in some de- 
gree that his life belongs to his family and 
his people and that what God gives him He 
gives him for mankind. You have the inher- 
itance and the ingredients that can be 
molded together to build a superb character 
and dedication which are the requisites of a 
great leader, 

As grandson of an immigrant boy of the 
1930's, you have a greater obligation than an 
average American-born citizen, Your grand- 
father made a covenant with the American 
people to love, uphold and protect the Ameri- 
can way of life and its freedom, 

Remember, yours is a day and age of great 
discoveries, a thrilling life and glowing hope, 
surrounding these blessings with new knowl- 
edge, wisdom and discoveries of the secrets of 
the universe. Whatever the future brings, 
may it bring forth the best within you. You 
must find ways, not to be relieved of your 
duties, burdens and obligations to your fel- 
low men and your country, but for the 
strength to bear them; not for the solution 
alone to your problems, but for the wisdom 
to understand them; not to escape from chal- 
lenges, but for the courage and strength to 
face them courageously. Your views and ac- 
tions must conform to the ideals of life that 
are rooted in the ritual of your fathers and 
fed from pure spiritual springs of the ages. 

This is your goal—to go out and conquer 
injustice and relieve suffering and poverty. 
By doing so, let your light shine so bright 
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before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify God. 

In conclusion, I pray to the Almighty God 
to lend you grace, charm and sobriety in all 
your dealings; to help you to maintain poise 
and dignity under all conditions; to keep 
your life clean and wholesome as the Holy 
Scripture so your presence may bring life 
and light to those about you. That you will 
fulfill the ambition of your grandfather, lend 
hope and nourish your faith—remembering 
that the eternal laws of God are the only ones 
under which you can truly succeed—are my 
dreams and prayers. 

The longer I live and the more I see, the 
more I love my heritage and my precious 
adopted country. 

Affectionately yours, 
Grandfather Runte Morris HANAN. 


Shifting Sands in Algeria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
reports are still unclear as to exactly 
what has transpired in Algeria in recent 
weeks, We are also not clear as to the 
true motivation for the overthrow of 
the Government there. One immediate 
consequence however, is the cancellation 
of the Afro-Asian Conference, This de- 
velopment was discussed in a very inter- 
esting fashion in the Chicago Daily 
News Friday, June 25, and I insert the 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

SHIFTING SANDS IN ALGERIA 


The instability of the Afro-Asian world 
could not have been better illustrated than 
by the coup d’etat in Algiers, the very city 
in which Afro-Asian leaders were to open a 
much-heralded Conference next week that 
may be postponed or even canceled. 

The significance of the ouster of Premier 
Ben Bella by Col. Houari Boumedienne may 
not be clear for weeks. It appears, however, 
that Algeria is through what has 
become a classic stage in the political devel- 
opment—or lack of it—of a newly independ- 
ent nation. In this phase the military, im- 
patient with the leadership provided by the 
nation’s first civilian government, wrests 
power. Boumedienne and his allies in the 
60,000-man Algerian Army are bound by 
the fellowship of combat against the French 
during long years that Ben Bella spent as 
a relatively comfortable prisoner. 

The shifting sands in Algeria, moreover, 
are matched by the shifting international 
alinement of what was once called the neu- 
tralist world. The Sino-Soviet split and the 
rapid changes in the Western alllance have 
set diplomatic needles aflutter in search of 
a new ideological north. 

China has been working hard through aid 
and arms and personal visits by Red leaders, 
to become the new lodestone. Her speedy 
recognition of the Boumedienne regime was 
symptomatic. France has advanced her 
claims as a leader of the “third world“ by 
demonstrating her willingness to take diplo- 
matic initiatives and enter into alliances 
radically different from those approved by 
the United States. The signals from Moscow 
are not clear, Will the new Kremlin lead- 
ership stick to the Khrushchev role of be- 
nevolent uncle of the newly independent, or 
shift to 3 Sino-Stalinist line as sole keeper 
of the sacred flame of world revolution? 
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The one thing the former colonial nations 
are unlikely to achieve in Algiers, if and 
when they meet, is the formation of a truly 
neutral third bloc. 


Burlington Citizens Association at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, many 
citizens talk about public apathy and 
indifference to community problems, but 
few translate their concern into effective 
action. One of the exceptions is Joseph 
Hess of Burlington, Mass., who has re- 
cently been elected president of the new 
Burlington Citizens Association. 

Mr. Hess and his group are hard at 
work at community problems ranging 
from the need for a new post office to 
traffic patterns. The Burlington Citi- 
zens Association is a broadly representa- 
tive group including people from both 
political parties, a number of profes- 
sions and other civic and community 


groups. 

A story about Mr. Hess and the Bur- 
lington Citizens Association recently ap- 
peared in the Woburn, Mass., Daily 
Times. I include the full article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Jon Hess Heaps New BURLINGTON CITIZENS 
AssOTATION— Wars New Memsers To 
FIGHT PUBLIC APATHY 

(By Audrey Lynch) 

Joe Hess has an enemy. He calls it by the 
name of “public apathy.” 

He became president of the new Burling- 
ton Citizens Association on April 30 this year 
in order to engage his enemy in deadly 
combat. 

At the first public meeting, on June 2, of 
the organization he stated dramatically, 
“On December 16, 1773, the Boston Tea 
Party was held as an act against taxation 
without representation.” This evening, 
June 2, 1965, we meet at our coffee party 
faced with a self-induced taxation without 


represent 

The main aim of the group is to get more 
citizens actively involved in town govern- 
ment. Basically, the Burlington Citizens 
Association is concerned with providing a 
forum for issues. Other than the annual 
candidates night, a forum for public debate 
is lacking in the town. As Mr. Hess says: 
“We offer you the opportunity to express 
your grievances and your constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of our town.” 

Mr. Hess is quick to add that he does not 
want the Burlington Citizens Association to 
turn into “an anti group.” He feels that our 
elected officials are conscientious men and 
wants to work with and not against them. 
He hopes that many of them will take an 
active part in the work of the organization. 
Besides this, he hopes that the membership 
of the Burlington Citizens Association will 
represent a true cross section of the inter- 
ests of the town. 

Right now one of the biggest problems fac- 
ing the group is to find the right issues on 
which to begin work. So far the members 
have volunteered some of the following for 
consideration: consolidation, limited town 
meeting, assessing practices, the role of in- 
dustry in the town, traffic control on Cam- 
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bridge Street, and a town manager form of 


government. 

While the new group is concerned with 
issues they are wary of politics. So far 
the consensus of feeling in the Burlington 
Citizens Association is against backing spe- 
cific candidates for political office. The orig- 
inal group has been given credit for helping 
Selectman Charles Shea achieve political 
Although the group did not officially 
endorse him, individual members worked 
hard for him during his first campaign. In- 
stead of pushing individual candidacies the 
members want to keep the new Burlington 
Citizens Association open to all groups and 
all philosophies. 

For their first open public meeting, the 
fledgling organization invited Mr. Dana Han- 
son executive director of the Cam- 
bridge Citizens Association of Cambridge to 
speak. The meeting was held at the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall on June 2. From an en- 
thusiastic roundtable discussion Mr. Hanson 
deduced that the answers to most of Burling- 
ton’s problems could be solved by two meas- 
ures: a limited town meeting, and the hir- 
ing of a professional town manager. 

Although the number of people attending 
consisted of only 32, Mr. Hess and the other 
members are not discouraged. “We got only 
10 less than Elliott Richardson,” he laughs. 
The group was pleased at the composition of 
the meeting—a selectman, a moderator, the 
president of the LWV and two other mem- 
bers, past officeholders, department heads, 
an even balance of men and women, a cross 
section of government officials and towns- 
people. 

In board of directors’ meetings, the organ- 
ization has already gotten off to a methodi- 
cal start. They are proceeeding slowly in or- 
der to insure a solid foundation for the or- 
ganization, At present this is more impor- 
tant to them than a large membership. 
Most important they established a new by- 
law committee under the direction of Mr, 
Michael Wislotski to revamp the organization 
because “we want to balance the new ideas 
and the old.” 

One of the members from the original 
group who recalls its history is Mr. Linn 
Swain. The organization began in 1950 and 
was incorporated in 1955. Some of the aims 
of the original group included: the estab- 
lishment of a board of health, increasing the 
lot size to 20,000 square feet in all new de- 
velopments, the sponsoring of the town man- 
ager plan, and the assistance to the Muller 
Road residents to be included in the water 
district. In 1957 the organization became 
inactive. Mr. Swain explains it by saying, 
“I do not believe it was because there 
was lack of work to be done but rather, to 
the lack of encouragement and support of 
our fellow citizens.” 

At present leadership is one of the key 
problems which the Burington Citizens As- 
sociation hopes to explore. As Mr. Hess says, 
“There are not enough good people willing 
to run and serve and our decisions are made 
by special interest groups. It is inefficient 
and uneconomical to have our 7M corpora- 
tion being run by amateur potluck leaders.” 
As for the study of other issues, they plan 
to follow the advice of Edward Bernays, pub- 
lic relations expert, and compile a question- 
naire of areas of dissatisfaction to be dis- 
tributed to the people of the town. 

While the Burlington Citizens Association 
is working all summer “to have a going con- 
cern by fall," a group with a different phi- 
losophy, the Burlington Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, is also forming. This is under the 
leadership of Mr. David Piper. Of this new 
development Mr. Hess says. “I'm glad to see 
it. It’s healthy to have many organizations 
in town, not just ours.” 

A Government employee, Mr. Hess works 
at Hanscom Field as an atmospheric phys- 
icist. Prevented by the Hatch Act from 
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running for political office, he has been active 
in town affairs in other ways. He receives 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD every day and 
has been working with Braprorp Mons for 
the establishment of a bigger post office In 
Burlington. He has also participated actively 
in the Jaycees and the finance committee. 

Of the future of the Burlington Citizens 
Association Mr. Hess says: “Eventually the 
minority becomes the majority.” 


Return of the Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
this week two articles came across my 
desk, both responsive to what seems to be 
a trend in American attitudes, a far 
swing of the pendulum from the tried- 
and-true values. Because it is my feel- 
ing that we are not in reality a Nation 
of hipsters, but that perhaps the vast 
majority of Americans need a spokes- 
man or two, I am including in the Recorp 
both discussions. They are, an article 
published in the Pacific Telephone Re- 
view of May 24, entitled “Return of the 
Square,” based upon a talk by Charles H. 
Brower, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and an editorial, 
entitled “The Automation Ethic,” from 
the Christian Science Monitor of June 30. 

The articles follow: 


From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
30, 1965] 


THE AUTOMATION ETHIC 


The American economy is no longer an 
industrial economy. According to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, the 
trend of fewer workers producing more goods 
has reached a significant point. Consider- 
ably less than half the Nation’s workers are 
needed to produce all the Nation's goods. 

It now becomes accurate to call the econ- 
omy a service economy. Jobs are on the 
increase in such service flelds as finance, real 
estate, repair, and government. 

These findings by a private agency are but 
the latest corroboration of the changing 
character of the United States as a place 
to work. If the future lies ahead, as Mort 
Sahl used to say, what will it mean to Amer- 
icans’ attitudes toward work? 

In an article in this newspaper, church- 
men were reported showing a lively recogni- 
tion of the problems. 

One said: “The old Protestant concept of 
labor as a way to prove one's value in society 
and attain one's own concept of self-respect 
will have to be seriously revised.” 

Another made the nice distinction be- 
tween work considered as something com- 
petitive and work considered as something 
creative—with the latter being liberated by 
automated relief from physical and mental 
drudgery. 

Clearly work may have to be redefined in 
the coming years. It will not only be what 
is done during paid working hours. Its sat- 
isfactions may be those not of a fob doggedly 
adhered to, but of a skill enriched as it is 
applied to a succession of different and per- 
haps unpredicted jobs. 

But we doubt that the best philosophical 
approach lies through a revision of the re- 
ligiously based respect for work that has 
contributed so much to American progress. 
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Rather, we suggest a sharpened interpreta- 
tion of this “ethic,” making clear the rela- 
tionship of spiritual and human efforts. 

Spiritual progress may lead to making 
money but making money is not necessarily 
proof of spiritual progress. Spiritual progress 
may be expressed in satisfying work, but 
equating work with what one does but doesn't 
like is no proof of that progress. 

As usual, Tocqueville had in his own terms 
something lasting to say on the subject: 

“Whatever elevates, enlarges, and expands 
the soul, renders it more capable of succeed- 
ing in those very undertakings which con- 
cern it not. Whatever, on the other hand, 
enervates or lowers it, weakens it for all pur- 
poses, the chief as well as the least, and 
threatens to render it almost equally impo- 
tent for both * * *. If men were ever to 
content themselves with material objects, it 
is probable that they would lose by degrees 
the art of producing them; and they would 
enjoy them in the end, like the brutes, with- 
out discernment and without improvement.” 


[From Pacific Telephone Review, May 24, 
1965] 
RETURN OF THE SQUARE 
(By Charles H. Brower) 

I'm going to talk quite a bit about a six- 
letter word. Why six letters? Because mod- 
ern literature has snapped up all the four- 
and five-letter words as its own. So I am 
going to start on six-letter words. 

The word is square“ — square.“ 

At one time, it was one of the finest words 
in our language, among the top 10 on any 
lexicographer’s hit parade, You gave a man 
a square deal if you were honest. And you 
gave him a square meal when he was hungry. 
You stood foursquare for the right, as you 
saw it, and square against everything else. 
When you got out of debt, you were square 
with the world. And that was when you 
could look your fellow man square in the eye. 

Then a lot of strange characters got hold 
of this honest, wholesome word and bent it 
all out of shape. Now everyone knows what 
a square is. He is the man who never learned 
to get away with it. A Joe who volunteers 
when he doesn't have to. A guy who gets 
his kicks from trying to do something better 
than anyone else can. A.boob who gets so 
lost in his work that he has to be reminded 
to go home. A fellow who laughs with his 
belly instead of his upper lip. A slob who 
still gets all choked up when the band plays 
“America the Beautiful.” A square, and 
strictly from Squaresville. 

His tribe isn't thriving too well in the cur- 
rent climate. He doesn't fit too neatly into 
the current group of angle players, corner 
cutters, sharpshooters and goofoffs. He's 
burdened with old-fashioned ideas of hon- 
esty, loyalty, courage, and thrift. He may 
already be on his way to extinction. 

He and all the rest of us are living in a 
country today that is quite different from 
the one that we were taught to love. Parents 
have successfully defended in court their 
children’s right to ignore the flag salute. 
Faculties and student bodies have found it 
distasteful to publicly take an oath of loyalty 
to their country. And the US. Military 
Academy has found it necessary to place-a 
sign beside its parade grounds at West Point 
reminding spectators that it is customary for 
men to remove their hats at the passing of 
the banner that was once unashamedly re- 
ferred to as Old Glory. 

The force of government is now directed 
more fully toward the security of the weak 
than the encouragement of the strong. In 
business, it is sald the way to survive is to 
emulate the turtle—grow a hard shell and 
never stick your neck out. 

What has happened to us, I think, is that 
we have changed from an exporting to an im- 
porting country. 

The United States of America was once the 
greatest exporter of ideas the world had ever 
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known. We created and sold abroad the idea 
of individual dignity, responsibility and free- 
dom. We created and sold the idea of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people—an idea that is still being bought 
today. We exported the idea of freedom of 
worship, the idea of an unfettered press, the 
idea that those who are taxed should be rep- 
resented. 

It is hard to find a basic idea that Amer- 
ica has exported since you and I were young. 
We have, I think, bought in the bazaars of 
Asia Minor the idea that an honest man is 
either a fool or a Har. From our most mor- 
tal enemy we have bought the idea of a 
strong government for weak people. We 
have bought abroad the ideas of “Let Jack 
do it,” of “What's in it for me?” and the 
gesture of the neatly shrugged shoulder. 

But, most of all, we have been gullible 
patrons of the export firm of Sigmund 
Freud, who has sold us the idea that all 
men are born feeble, that we should abandon 
our ancient disciplines as too stark for the 
poor souls that we are, and to seek our sal- 
vation through group support. Freud’s 
discovery that man was not adjusted to his 
world, and could never be truly adjusted, 
justified the lazy cynic and condemned the 
square. For if you can't win, what is the 
use of ? And here was the first great 
authority who said you cannot win. 

HOW MANY LEGS ON AN OSTRICH 


The other day, I am told by a friend, his 
young son came home from his progressive 
school proudly exhibiting a book that he had 
won for excellence in natural history. 

“However did you do that?” the father 
asked. 

“The teacher,” answered the son, “asked 
how many legs an ostrich has, and I said 
three.” 


“But an ostrich has only two legs.” 

“I know,” said the boy, “but I came closest. 
All the other kids said four.” 

This may be funny. But it is not so 
funny that our colleges are loaded today 
with youngsters who are hardly prepared for 
high school—kids who cannot do simple 
arithmetic and who cannot spell simple 
words. This, too, was an import—the idea 
that the dull discipline of the three R's was 
disturbing to little Johnny’s ego. So we got 
real scientific and went to work on the poor 
little kid and his id, with the result that to- 
day hardly any school that really is a school is 
without a class in remedial 7 

Our museums today are exhibiting on their 
walls paintings by people who never learned 
to paint. 

Nonbooks are being thrown together and 
sold by nonwriters who never bothered to 
learn how to write. And murky poems are 
being ground out by scraggly poets who sing 
them to their friends because they are un- 
readable. Here, for example, is a deathless 
line that was obviously written in San Fran- 
cisco: “O man, thee is onion constructed in 
hot gabardine.” 

WHAT HAPPENED TO LAUGHTER? 


Always tearing down these days. Never 
building up. Always knocking. Belittling. 
Downgrading. A sneer rather than a grin. 
A mocking laugh rather than a belly laugh. 
Poking fun at other people rather than at 
ourselves, 

And what, by the way, ever happened to 
laughter? Once we were a laughing nation. 
We laughed easily and deeply. The corn may 
have been as high as an elephant's eye—but 
we laughed, and it was good for us. 

Laughter today is stored in Hollywood in 
cans, It is taken out as needed and pasted 
onto TV films. And the laugh track tips us 
off to when things are funny. 

But I want to laugh when I am amused. 
And I want to decide what I think is funny. 
And this, I suppose, will mark me as a square. 
And if it does, I will be in pretty good com- 
peny. For this country was discovered, put 
together, fought for and saved by squares. 
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It Is easy to prove that Nathan Hale, Patrick 
Henry, Paul Revere, George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and almost anyone else you 
care to Include among our national heroes 
was a square—by simply thinking what he 
might have said had he not been square. 

Nathan Hale: “Me spy on those British! 
Are you trying to be funny? Do you know 
what they do with the spies they catch? I'll 
give you a news fiash, chum. They hang 
them.” 

Paul Revere: “What do you mean, me ride 
through every Middlesex village and town? 
And in the middle of the night yet. Why 
pick on me. Am I the only man in Boston 
with a horse?” 

Patrick Henry: “Sure, I'm for liberty. 
First, last, and always. But we've got to be 
& little realistic. We're a pretty small outfit. 
If we start pushing the British around some- 
one is going to get hurt.” 

REWRITING THE HISTORY BOOKS 


It is perhaps a significant fact that what 
such men actually did say has been quietly 
sneaked out of our schoolbooks. This Week 
magazine made a survey recently of school 

books issued before 1920, compared 
with those issued since. Nathan Hale said, 
“I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country,” in 11 of the old texts and in 
only 1 of the new texts. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” in 12 out of 14 earlier texts and 
in only 2 of 45 recent ones. 

But John Paul Jones set the record. He 
said, “I have not yet begun to fight,” in nine 
of the old books and in none of the new 
ones, 

Maybe these aggressive and nationalistic 
statements went the way of our contact 
games, which have been largely abandoned 
on our school grounds. Maybe the educators 
thought our children would be more inter- 
ested in Peter Rabbit, who goes hippety-hop. 
Maybe the Russians are smarter than we 


Or maybe it is Just because these fellows, 
and all of their fellows, and all of their ideas, 
are square. 

Arnold Toynbee, the historian, says that of 
21 notable civilizations, 19 perished not from 
external conquests but from the evaporation 
of belief within. 

Today, our country still has a choice. I 
believe it has already begun to make that 
choice. I believe it is going back to its old 
beliefs in ideas, pride, patriotism, loyalty, 
devotion, and even hard work. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR BETTER THINGS 


We are great believers in statistics in this 
country—and while the things that really 
count can never be measured even by the 
most advanced computers—sheer head 
counting seems to Indicate that people are 
beginning to struggle for better things. 

Twenty years ago, half of us belonged to 
churches, Today 64 percent of us do. It’s 
perfectly possible that the churches are full 
and the people are empty—but the statistics 
are on our side. 

Sales of classical records have jumped 78 
percent in the last 3 years. Advertising, per- 
haps, but the statistics are on our side. 

We spent over a billion dollars on books 
last year, and people are taking 670 million 
volumes out of our pubic libraries each year. 

There are 50 percent more symphony or- 
chestras than there were 10 years ago. And 
expenditures on all cultural activities have 
increased 70 percent in the past 10 years— 
to more than $3 billion. 

You might point out to me that $3 billion 
spent for culture, stacked up against $50 
Dillion spent for war, still isn’t much. But 
you will have to admit that there is definite 
movement. And in the right direction too. 

Since the turn of the century, the per- 
centage that has gone to college is up seven 
times. And the percentage in higher educa- 
tion who are in there trying to get higher 
marks is encouragingly higher than it used 
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to be. Yes, there are indications that the 
day when it's smart to be smart is finally at 
hand. 

A NEW SET OF HEROES 


But the greatest thing that has happened, 
of course, is that our Nation has a whole new 
set of heroes. Named Glenn, Grissom, and 
Shepard. Named Carpenter, Cooper, and 
Schirra. Named Crews and Bock; Smith, 
Sorlie, and McIntosh; named Knolle and 
Hoover. The towns they came from have 
nice small names: Sparta, Boulder, East 
Derry, Mitchell, Shawnee. 

These lads apparently lived too far from 
the big city and grew up to be squares. For 
who but a square would volunteer his life 
for his country’s good? 

They are not even ashamed of their 
feelings. ‘ 

John Glenn says he gets a funny feeling 
down inside when he sees the flag go by. 
Imagine that. 

He's proud of his small town, proud of his 
small college. Proud that he belonged to 
the Boy Scouts and the YMCA. 

I hope that some of him rubs off on the 
next generation. 


Sunk Without a Trace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
our attempt to find a practical solution 
to the highway junkyard problem, I feel 
that every feasible idea should be con- 
sidered. Mr. Robert B. Powers, editor 
and publisher of Ward's Quarterly, an 
authoritative and respected automotive 
publication, has written a most interest- 
ing editorial pertaining to the disposition 
of junked automobiles. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include this editorial, 
which appeared in the June 1965 edition 
of the Quarterly, in the RECORD: 

SUNK WITHOUT A TRACE 
(By Robert B. Powers, editor and publisher) 

There is a growing desire to preserve the 
beauty of our landscape. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, prompted by increasing numbers of 
irritated citizens, has finally decided that 
blots on the landscape are also part of the 
Great Society. 

Time was when the local Junkyard was out- 
side the city limits as well as outside the 
concern of people. But we are now living in 
a century of obsolescence, the remains of 
which are covering more and more acres. 
Aside from esthetics, our population explo- 
sion forecasts the need of every acre. 

Lining our roads, filling backyards, and 
cluttering alleys are millions of junkers. 
Cars that have been stripped of what can 
be sold and left to moulder and decay— 
neither of which metal does very fast. 

What to do with them has been answered 
in many ways. In a recent interview, Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson suggested the planting of 
trees and rosebushes to hide the metal 
wrecks. We fully subscribe to the planting 
of trees and rosebushes—but not to hide any- 
thing. This is a little like sweeping rubbish 
under the carpet. Another suggestion was 
burial. Burial would be fine except that the 
graves would be open most of the time— 
yawning for the next week's crop. 

Also, tons of metal would not be as good 
as fertilizer for acres that soon must be put 
into production. 
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Our plan is to put them where they will 
not rise again to haunt us, It is a limitless 
place, and, once dropped In, they will be gone 
permanently. The ocean, the Great Lakes, or 
any body of water vast and deep enough to 
receive what will be millions of hulks, is our 
answer to the problem. 

Junkers could be flattened In the same way 
cans are with suitable machinery. Then 
baled one on top of the other and transported 
by haulaways to designated waterways where 
they would be taken by ship or barge and 
dropped overboard. 

Presently, haulaways are required by law to 
make return trips empty—thus transporta- 
tion costs of delivering new automobiles 
would be cut. Local shipping and barge 
firms now in economic straits would welcome 
the business, The cost would be in the ma- 
chinery necessary to flatten the junkers plus 
the cranes needed to lift the bales and drop 
them into the water. 

The disposal of garbage, cans, bottles, and 
other litter is not the responsibility of the 
citizen. The disposal of junkers is not just 
another affair to be passed on to the car buyer 
or the auto industry. Municipal, State, and 
Federal taxes are being paid in abundance for 
an increasingly strange assortment of proj- 
ects. A long-suffering public has the right to 
some small return. 


In a Nation Blessed With Abundance, No 
Person Should Lack the Opportunity 
for Enough Food To Eat, Says Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman in Launch- 
ing District of Columbia Food Stamp 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of Public Law 88-525, the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964, and as one who has 
been working for a nationwide food 
stamp program since 1954, I was under- 
standably proud and happy this morning 
to join Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman and the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia in 
launching a Federal food stamp program 
in the Nation's Capital. 

Existence of such a program here in 
Washington will focus greater national 
attention on the many advantages of this 
form of food assistance to the needy com- 
pared to the direct method of distribu- 
tion of dried and powdered and canned 
surplus food items still being used in most 
areas of the country to help 5,400,000 
people in low-income families to escape 
hunger. As more Members of Congress 
see at firsthand how the food stamp pro- 
gram works, I am sure they will be even 
more anxious to have the program ex- 
tended to all of the communitiesin their 
districts, as replacement for the direct 
distribution system, and to assure well- 
rounded nutritious diets for all of their 
constituents, no matter how poor. 

Secretary Freeman promised this 
morning that the Department plans 
eventually to see the food stamp pro- 
gram “extended to reach every area in 
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the area in the United States where it is 
needed and welcomed.” At present, food 
stamp programs are in operation in 111 
areas of the country, providing more ade- 
quate diets for more than 600,000 persons. 
By the end of this summer, he said, and 
with the higher appropriations being 
made available by Congress, more than 
150 areas—counties or major cities— 
will be included, reaching more than 1 
million low-income families. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ACTS TO ASSURE 

EXPANSION OF FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


As I told the group this morning which 
attended the ceremonies in the Board 
room of the District Building initiating 
the Washington, D.C., program, the proj- 
ect here—and many others also sched- 
uled to start in this new fiscal year— 
were made possible by the action of the 
House in restoring to the Department of 
Agriculture budget the full appropri- 
ation of $100 million for the food stamp 
program after the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had previously recommend- 
ed a $25 million reduction in the budget 
amount. The reduction would have 
prevented the start of any new projects. 

Mr. Speaker, in his excellent talk this 
morning the Secretary of Agriculture 
described the close interrelationship and 
interdependence of the farm areas of 
this Nation and the urban communities. 
The food stamp program, perhaps more 
than any other program except the 
school lunch program, dramatizes that 
interrelationship and interdependence. 
Our abundance of food is a blessing from 
God; our surpluses, which are often so 
burdensome to manage from an economic 
standpoint, are a great strength to us 
in helping the impoverished peoples of 
many lands, including our own. As 
Secretary Freeman said: 

In a nation blessed with abundance, no 


person should lack the opportunity for 
enough food to eat. 


He added: 

I hope and pray and belleve that we will 
meet that challenge and the day will come 
when none of God's children go hungry. 


But he also pointed out that we are 
not yet doing enough to assure good nu- 
trition for every American, including the 
many children who are still not covered 
by the school lunch program. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include as part of my remarks the 
fine talk by Mr. Freeman at the District 
ceremonies this morning: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE ORVILLE L. 
FREEMAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AT 
OPENING OF FOOD STAMP PROGRAM IN THE 
Disrricr or COLUMBIA, Disrricr BUILDING 
Board RooM, FIFTH FLOOR, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., AT 10 A.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME, 
JuLy 1, 1965. f 


Several times in the past few months I 
have gone to some of the larger cities in 
this Nation to help launch food stamp proj- 
ects—a food and agriculture enacted 
into law last year as Public Law 88-528, bet- 
ter known as the Leonor Sullivan bill. 

These are especially satisfying occasions, 
for they Illustrate better than any 10 
speeches the close and indivisible relation- 
ship of agriculture to urban areas, a rela- 
tionship often overlooked. 

Let me assure you this relationship is difi- 
cult, if not almost impossible, to convey. 
Last Sunday, for example, I found it was 
easier to pet a tiger than to convince some 
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hardbitten newsmen that the Department of 
Agriculture was concerned with the needs 
of all people, including farmers. 

This only proves that tigers are less diffi- 
cult to get along with than newsmen, or that 
anyone who holds the job of Secretary of 
Agriculture shouldn't be afraid of a tiger. 

There have been times when I have almost 
concluded that the job of Secretary of Agri- 
culture makes training a tiger seem like 
child's play. 

It is ironic, for example, that the unpre- 
cedented productive success of American 
agriculture has far outpaced our ability to 
make full use of our food abundance, As a 
result, we have found it necessary to develop 
means of holding back production lest we 
strangle our farmers—and depress our na- 
tional economy—with substandard prices and 
low-farm income that results when markets 
are glutted. 

There is little joy in cutting back produc- 
tion, or in idling or banking cropland. 

There is, rather, sadness and frustration 
in being unable to use effectively to satisfy 
human need the food we produce with such 
incredible efficiency. 

But to make progress in getting food to 
those who need it both here and abroad— 
in this there is the joy and satisfaction of 
Meaningful accomplishment in helping to 
meet the needs of our fellow man. We work 
much harder in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to make use of our agricultural 
abundance than to cut back its production, 

That is why I am truly happy and priv- 
Ueged to be here today. 

Eleven months ago, the Congress enacted 
the permanent food stamp program. Its 
guiding angel. Congresswoman Leonor SUL- 
Livan, is here today with me to help cele- 
brate this event. 

Currently, projects similar to the District 

are in operation in 111 areas and 
cities throughout the Nation, and 67 of these 
have begun since the first of February. 

These programs now provide more than 
600,000 persons with a food budget which is 
a third again as large on the average than 
before. 

By the end of the summer we plan to have 
food stamp projects operating in over 150 
communities and areas where they will reach 
over 1 million low-income families. Even- 
tually, the food stamp program will be ex- 
tended to reach every ares in the United 
States where it is needed and welcomed. 

As à result, where the food stamp program 
goes into operation (1) local retail food store 
sales will increase 8 percent or more; (2) 
markets for farmers will be strengthened 


families in the 
the quality and quantity of the food they 
eat. Vegetables, fruit, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts will be purchased over the counter and 
will help brighten the lives of millions of 
Americans young and old. 

This will happen here as the food stamp 
program goes into operation. 

Thus, the dream which promoted Presi- 
dent Kennedy to begin the first pilot food 
stamp projects in 1961, and the hope which 
led President Johnson in 1964 to include 
food stamps among the frontline troops in 
his war on poverty, have begun to be realized. 

The dream of one President, and the hope 
of another, are both based on a very simple 
concept: It is that in a nation blessed with 
abundance, no person should lack the oppor- 
tunity for enough food to eat. 

Thus, while this ceremony marks an event 
of great importance to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, it is in reality a guidepost 
of what ve have yet to accomplish in mak- 
ing abundance a reality to all people. 

We now distribute food directly to 5.4 
million people in low-income families—and 
another 14 million in schools and institu- 
tions, but there are still communities which 
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are unable or unwilling to afford the cost of 
distributing this food which is available 
without cost. 

During the past school year, over 17 mil- 
lion children got a good lunch each day 
they were in school through foods provided 
both by the Department and by the local 
communities. The USDA contributes about 
12 cents per pupil per day—about 4.5 cents 
in cash and the remainder in food commodi- 
tles. 

However, this program, as good as it is, 
still is not doing the job, While the Con- 
gress has consistently increased school lunch 
appropriations as the student population has 
increased, there are grave weaknesses in the 
current program. 

No large metropolitan city today has a 
fully adequate school lunch program. And 
instead of getting better, the situation is 
actually getting worse. 

In some cities, the program has been with- 
drawn from schools, while in others, the 
program has been severely limited. 

The reason is not hard to find. No one 
would consciously deprive schoolchildren 
of food, or the opportunity to have an ade- 
quate lunch. 

The reason is simply that adequate funds 
do not exist, either at the local level or from 
the Federal Government, to finance an ade- 
quate school lunch program. Thus, while 
none of us would consciously deprive hungry 
children of the food they need, all of us are 
falling to prevent this condition by not in- 
suring that adequate funds are available. 

Consider how ludicrous this situation ap- 
pears. We are a nation which has more 
food avallable than it can consume or share 
effectively at home or abroad. And we have 
the capacity to produce nearly a fourth again 
as much with very little effort. Further, 
we enjoy the benefits of the wealthiest econ- 
omy in the history of mankind. 

We have the food, and we have the wealth 
and the capacity to distribute it. Yet, dur- 
ing the last school year, nearly 1.4 million 
schoolchildren did not have school lunches 
because there were no facilities by which 
they could be fed. Th majority of these 
children are in the large metropolitan areas. 

Here in the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, while over 8,000 children in primary 
and elementary schools received free 
lunches—most of these, however, were not 
even hot lunches—another 74,000 children 
who could afford to pay part of the cost 
did not have access to school lunch facili- 
ties. 

What kind of a civilization is it that 
has everything needed to provide its chil- 
dren with adequate lunches except the will 
to do it? 

Hopefully, some help may be on the way. 
The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, when appropriations become 
available, will provide funds which can be 
used to equip school lunch facilities, and this 
may be of some aid to school districts with 
schools that do not have school lunch pro- 


grams, 

But, much more needs to be done. 

Four years ago I urged Congress to 
strengthen the School Lunch Act, 
ing that this problem would continue to 
grow. The Congress acted to provide au- 
thority for special appropriations which 
would enable schools with large numbers 
of children from low-income families to pro- 
vide lunches either free or at very nominal 
cost. Each year since then the President has 
requested funds to activate the special school 
Yunch authority but, so far, to no avail. 

Our accomplishments in using abundance 
demonstrate that we are capable of ending 
hunger, and our potential for abundance 
shows us we have only begun to test our 
capacity to use it. 

This ceremony then is not so much a 
celebration of an accomplishment as it is a 
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beginning of a joyous and exciting chal- 
challenge which can only come to a 
nation blessed with abundance. 

I hope and pray and believe that we will 
meet that challenge and the day will come 
when none of God's children go hungry. 
PARTICIPANTS IN CEREMONIES IN WNATION’S 

CAPITAL 


Mr. Speaker, following is the list of 
those who participated in the ceremonies 
this morning in launching the food 
stamp program in Washington, and the 
schedule of events: 


OPENING CEREMONY INITIATING THE FEDERAL 
Foop STAMP PROGRAM, WasHINGTON, D.C., 
Jux 1, 1965 
Time: 10 am., eastern daylight time. 
Place: District Building Board room, 

fifth floor, Pennsylvania Avenue and 14th 

Street NW. 

Principal speaker: Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman. 

Host: District Commissioner John B. Dun- 
can. 

Guests: 

Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner. 

Commissioner Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke. 

Representative Leonor K. SULLIVAN, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Donald D. Brewer, Director, District of 
Columbia Department of Public Welfare. 

Alvin R. Rosin, Deputy Director for Ad- 
ministration, Department of Public Welfare. 

Albert P. Russo, Deputy Director for Fam- 
ily and Children Services, Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Aubrey Robinson, Vice Chairman, District 
of Columbia Welfare Advisory Council. 

Schuyler Lowe, Director, District of Co- 
lumbia Division of General Administration. 

David P. Herman, District of Columbia 
Budget Officer. 

Bruce Kiner, president, District of Colum- 
bia Bankers Association. 

James Banks, executive secretary, United 
Planning Organization. 

E. Wiley Stearns, Jr., chairman, Bankers 
Food Stamp Committee. 

Henry Noon, president of District Grocery 
Stores, Inc. 

Howard P. Davis, Deputy Administrator, 
Consumer Food Programs, Consumer and 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Isabelle Kelley, Director, food stamp pro- 
Consumer and Marketing Service, 


Philip B. Hearn, Northeast Director, Food 
Distribution Office, Consumer and Marketing 
Service, USDA. 

John F. Conaboy, officer in charge, Dis- 
trict of Columbia food stamp program, Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, USDA. 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 

At 10 a.m.: Opening remarks by Commis- 
sioner Duncan. 

At 10:10 am.: Address by Secretary Free- 
man. 

At 10:20 am.: Secretary Freeman and 
Duncan to issue first food 
stamp coupons to two participating families, 

At 10:30 am.: Press conference. 

At 10:50 a.m.: Secretary Freeman, Repre- 
sentative SULLIVAN, and other officials de- 
part for retall store. 

At 11 am.: Secretary Freeman and Rep- 
resentative SULLIVAN shop with participating 
families at Carolina Market, 1420 Seventh 
Street NW. First food stamp transaction. 
Carolina Market is an independent store 
owned by Burnell Goodman and managed by 
Archie Moore. 

OTHER NEW FOOD STAMP PROGRAMS ALSO BEGUN 
TODAY 


Next, Mr. Speaker, I submit the De- 
partment of Agriculture press release 
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today announcing the start of several 
additional food stamp projects as well as 
the one in Washington, D.C., including 
counties in Georgia, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, and Michigan, as fol- 
lows: 

[Press release of U.S. Department of Agri- 

culture, July 1, 1965] 
Current NATIONWIDE Status or FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM 


Low-income people in seven areas in five 
States and the District of Columbia will 
begin participating in the expanding food 
stamp program during July. Two of the 
States—Maryland and Mississippi—as well 
as the District of Columbia will have food 
stamp programs for the first time. 

The July openings will bring the food 
program to a total of 116 areas, which in- 
clude the District of Columbia and 31 States, 
marking further progress on the initial 
year’s expansion under the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964 announced last October. 

New programs getting started in July are: 
the District of Columbia; Hall County, Ga.; 
Dorchester County, Md.; Ramsey County, 
Minn.; Harrison and Jones Counties, Miss.; 
and Wayne County, Mich. The program in 
Michigan is being expanded to include all 
of Wayne County, whose city of Detroit has 
participated in the food stamp program 
since its inception in 1961. 

Under the food stamp program, low-in- 
come families certified in need of food assist- 
ance by State welfare agencies exchange 
the amount of money they normally spend 
on food for coupons worth more than they 
paid, The additional amount enables them 
to buy more and better food for improved 
diets. The coupons are spent like cash at 
retail food stores authorized to accept them 
by the US. Department of Agriculture's Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service. 

The latest complete reports for the month 
of May show that over 620,000 people were 
taking part in the program for that month. 
In the 105 areas that were operating in 
May, families put nearly $6.5 million of their 
own food money into food stamp coupons 
and received an additional $3.9 million— 
representing the Federal Government's con- 
tribution to increased food purchasing 
power spent in local grocery stores. 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS ABOUT OPERATING DE- 

TAILS OF FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, and because of 
the fact that so many of the Members of 
Congress have asked me for specific in- 
formation and details about the opera- 
tion of the food stamp program, indicat- 
ing widespread interest in, but also much 
uncertainty about, these details, I include 
a question-and-answer summary of some 
of the most important features of the 
program's operation in the District of 
Columbia project, as follows: 

SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE 
Distraicr or CoLumBIA Foop Stamp PRO- 
GRAM, PREPARED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE CONSUMER AND MARKETING 
SERVICE AND THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
What is the food stamp program? It is 

a means by which low-income families and 
those receiving public assistance are able 
to buy more food in retail stores. Their 
purchases are made with Federal food cou- 
pons, which permit them to buy most of the 
foods carried on grocers' shelves. Thus, they 
can buy more food for a varied, more nutri- 
tious diet, with the convenience of normal 
shopping The has two 
basic purposes: (1) safeguarding the health 
of the Nation’s low-income 

better nutrition; and (2) increasing the flow 
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of food from the Nation's farms through 
normal trade channels. The food coupons, 
redeemable for cash by participating grocers, 
are added food-buying power, thus benefit- 
ing retailers and wholesalers and stimulating 
the local economy. 

How does the food stamp program work? 
Individuals or families who are certified as 
eligible by the District of Columbia Welfare 
Department exchange their food money for 
food coupons of higher value. This increases 
their food-buying power—enabling them to 
buy not only more food but better food as 
well. Coupons are spent just like cash at re- 
tail stores and are good for any food in the 
store, except for certain imported foods. 

Who 1s eligible to participate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia food stamp program? In 
general, most of those who have been eligible 
for the Government-donated foods will be 
able to take part in the food stamp program. 
And it’s important here to remember that 
to be eligible does not necessarily mean that 
you must be on relief. But, of course, a 
large part of the eligibles will be those re- 
ceiving some form of public assistance—such 
as those with dependent children, the aged, 
the disabled, and the blind. But other 
familes may be eligible; for example, the 
unemployed, and those living on small 
pensions. 

How much do eligible recipients pay and 
how much additional do they receive? The 
amount they pay depends upon several fac- 
tors. The U.S. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the District Welfare De- 
partment, has worked out a sliding scale 
that shows how much is paid and how many 
free coupons are needed. Important con- 
siderations are family size and income, 

Are there provisions for “hardship” adjust- 
ments? Yes. Unusually heavy or hardship 
expenses for medical care, rent, and child 
care are taken into account. Some relief and 
low-income families may find that the 
amount of money they pay for food under 
the stamp plan will be less than they ac- 
tually spent previously, and, of course, they'll 
be getting substantially increased food-pur- 
chasing power in total. 

Do the families get their coupons from the 
Welfare Department? No. Banks in the 
District will issue the food coupons. A 
family goes to the bank with an identifica- 
tion card showing how many coupons they 
are authorized to buy and how much money 
they are to pay. They buy coupons for 1 
month at a time. 

Once eligible families or. individuals have 
their food coupons, where can they spend 
them? At any retail food outlet authorized 
by the Consumer and Marketing Service to 
accept the coupons. It ls expected that most 
stores in the District of Columbia will be 
participating; large and small alike. Among 
them will be those handling groceries, meats, 
fruits and vegetables, and bakery goods. 
Established food-route operations, such as 
dairy home delivery, also will be eligible. 

What can the eligible families buy with 
their food coupons? They can buy any food 
for human consumption, except for certain 
imported items and imported meat identified 
as ineligible by the store operator. Alcoholic 
beverages are not eligible. Of course, such 
nonfood items as paper products, soap, and 
tobacco normally sold in food stores cannot 
be bought with food coupons, either, 

If the food stamp family’s grocery money 
is invested in food coupons, how may they 
buy the household nonfood items such as 
soap and paper products? Allowance has 
been made for this. The amount of money 
turned into food coupons represents only 
what the family would spend for foods they 
can buy with coupons. Coupon shoppers 
will have as much cash as they ever had for 
other human needs; maybe even a little 
more. 
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How are food coupon purchases handled 
at the checkout counter? The customer 
identifies himself to the clerk as a food 
stamp shopper. Coupon foods are 
from the items which the customer cannot 
buy with food coupons, Each group is 
totaled and paid for separately. 

How do customers get change for food 
coupons? No change in cash may be given 
for coupons. Unendorsed 50-cent coupons 
may be used in making change. If an 
amount less than 50 cents is required, the 
food coupon shopper has the option of pay- 
ing in cash or accepting a credit slip from 
the retailer for future delivery of an equiva- 
lent value of eligible foods. A credit slip 
or due bill cannot exceed 49 cents when used 
in food coupon transactions. Examples: (a) 
If a customer buys $9.50 worth of food and 
tenders five $2 coupons in payment, he may 
be given one 50-cent coupon in change; (b) 
if a customer buys 60 cents worth of food, 
one 50-cent coupon may be given the cashier 
plus 10 cents in cash, or if the customer gives 
the cashier two 50-cent coupons for a 60-cent 
purchase, the cashier could give as change 
a credit slip for 40 cents. Retailers can also 
allow recipients to “trade out” the difference 
in eligible food. 

Can sales tax be paid with food coupons? 
Yes. Food coupons may be accepted for pay- 
ment of sales tax, but only for taxes on eli- 
gible foods purchased with coupons. That's 
another reason for separating coupon pur- 
chases from the items that are to be paid 
with cash. 

May food coupon shoppers leave their cou- 
pon books at food stores? No. Coupon 
books must be kept in the possession of 
households to which they are issued. The 
books are to be presented each time pur- 
chases are made with coupons. 

May food coupon shoppers transfer, trade, 
or sel] their coupons? No. The coupons 
must be used only by the households to 
which they are issued. Anyone who misuses 
them, whether participant, retailer, whole- 
saler, or other, is in violation of program 
regulations and subject to penalty. 

Where do people get information about 
the program and sign up? Individuals or 
families, who think they may be eligible for 
the program should go to 1291 Taylor Street 
NW., between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. People may call 
this number for information: Randolph 
3-9560. 

What provisions are there to help disabled 
people, who can't leave home, to take part 
in the food stamp program? ‘The Welfare 
Department will arrange to register the dis- 
abled person at home. A relative or nelgh- 
bor can be authorized to purchase coupons 
at the bank and buy food for the homebound 
individual. Call Randolph 3-9560. 

Will anyone besides the food stamp recipi- 
ents benefit from the program? Yes. The 
increased buying power of these customers 
should result in an estimated $1.5 million 
increase in retail food sales in the District. 
As the coupons are redeemed by the grocers 
and the money is added to the local economy 
the entire community will benefit. 

Will families continue to recelve federally 
donated foods? No. The food stamp pro- 
gram will replace the family distribution of 
federally donated foods here in the District. 
So, in order to continue receiving food 
assistance, it is necessary to join the food 
stamp program. 

Where can retall food merchants get in- 
formation and sign up for the food stamp 
program? Retailers should call 382-7413 for 
information. To be authorized to accept 
food coupons, they must apply in person at 
the Consumer and Mar Service Food 
Stamp Field Office, 1634 I Street NW., 
room 405. 
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Poverty War Ends Year of Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
newspaper story written by Jack Steele 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Al- 
liance. As we all know, Mr. Steele, one 
of America’s outstanding investigative 
reporters, does research in depth on all 
of his stories. I mention this only to 
assure my fellow members of this body 
that we can place faith in his report on 
the first year’s operation of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

The bill to perpetuate this program will 
be before us in the next 2 weeks. De- 
spite the failures in its present adminis- 
tration, its proponents are asking an 
appropriation that is practically its pres- 
ent budget. It would be well for all of 
us to read Jack Steele's evaluation of the 
operation of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity before we decide its future 
course. 

The other night, we saw a dreadfully 
long television program called What's 
Happening, Baby.“ We understand that 
this was produced not only as a recruit- 
ing program but also as a lobbying effort 
to further the progress of the present 
antipoverty legislation. I have since 
been told that we are all too old to prop- 
erly appreciate the great value of that 
program 


I think that it is about time to ask 
What's Happening, Sargent Shriver?” 

Jack Steele’s story follows: 

Tnop mrs, DELAYS, AND CONFUSIONS—POVERTY 
War ENDS YEAR or Crisis 
(By Jack Steele) 

The Government's massive war on poverty 
has ended its first fiscal year beset with 
troubles, delays, and confusion which kept 
it from reaching most of the measurable 
goals set by Director Sargent Shriver when 
it was launched last autumn. 

A survey by Scripps-Howard newspapers 
disclosed today that most of the antipoverty 
war's 10 major programs have not even come 
close to achieving their original first-year 
objectives in terms of providing actual and 
direct benefits to the poor. 

Many have enrolled less than half as many 
of the poverty stricken as Mr. Shriver pre- 
dicted last year they would by June 30, 1965. 

ON THE VERGE 


Congress, which is now on the verge of ex- 
the program for another year and 
doubling its funds, seems largely unaware 
of or unperturbed by its lags and shortcom- 
ings. Both the Senate and House Labor 
Commitees have shied away from any real 
efforts to assess its successes and failures. 
Mr. Shriver and his top aids at the Office of 
Economic Opportunity have whittled down 
many of their previously announced goals in 
recent months as the antipoverty program 
has fallen behind schedule. But even some 
of these scaled-down objectives have not 
been met. 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps is the only 
one of the original antipoverty projects 
which has come close to its goal of enrolling 


program—a sort of modern WPA to provide 
make-work jobs for youngsters at $1.25 an 
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hour—is run by the Labor Department 
rather than the antipoverty agency. 
HEAD START 


Another late starter among the antipoy- 
erty programs—Project Head Start—has far 
outrun its initial goal. It is expected to pro- 
vide preschool training to more than 500,000 
children from poverty-stricken families this 
summer. 

But other antipoverty programs are lagging 
badly, For example: 

Bitter political warfare—still largely un- 
settled—has stymied the community action 
program in most of the Nation's big cities. 
This program is the keystone of the antipov- 
erty war since it will provide the machinery 
for helping the poor. In rural areas, lack of 
community initiative has delayed the CAP 
program even more. 

Vista, the so-called Domestic Peace Corps, 
was originally supposed to enroll 5.000 volun- 
teers to help the poor by June 30. As of 
yesterday, it actually had 203 such volun- 
teers working in the field and 842 more in 
training. 

The Job Corps, which Mr. Shriver told 
Congress last autumn would have 30,000 
to 40,000 teenage dropouts in some 75 camps 
by June 30, actually had 8,345 in 48 camps 
as of Tuesday. And more than 15 percent 
of those sent to Youth Corps camps had al- 
ready quit the camps. 

GLOSS OVER 


Mr. Shriver and his battery of public rela- 
tions experts have managed to gloss over 
most such lags and failures in the anti- 
poverty program. Here's how they've done 
it. 


In recent weeks, OEO officials have worked 
day and night to allocate funds for anti- 
poverty projects and thus use up all the 
$793 million Congress appropriated last year 
for the program and clear the way for pas- 
sage of this year’s $1.5 billion fund re- 
quest. Much of this money won't be spent— 
or the projects even started—for months. 

Mr. Shriver listed 265,000 enrollees in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. But the 
100,000th enrollee was inducted at a White 
House ceremony on June 11, less than 3 
weeks ago. And NYC officials, after whirling 
their computers, came up yesterday with a 
top enrollment estimate of 175,000—includ- 
ing 70,000 in a special summer “‘leaf-raking” 
project, The first-year goal for this program 
was 200,000. 

Mr. Shriver’s list included 88,000 in a so- 
called work experience program run by the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
But HEW officials yesterday reported the 
program had 15,240 actual enrollees in 59 
projects now in operation, 

The OEO Director also listed 600,000 direct 
beneficiaries of community action programs. 
Yet most of the CAP projects approved thus 
far are so-called planning or demonstration 
grants which provide help or employment to 
relatively few of the poor. And only a few 
of these are yet off the ground. 


Farmers, Unite or Perish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to have the following words added to a 
speech I placed in the Recorp previously. 

This speech was prepared with the help of 
the National Farm Organization for their 
educational seminars. For further informa- 
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tion or copies of this speech contact: Na- 
tional Farm Organization, National Head- 
quarters, Corning, Iowa. 


Jukebox Royalties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT: Mr. Speaker, I believe 
a matter of concern to the Congress is, 
and rightfully should be, an updating of 
the copyright laws. 

In this connection, one pertinent prob- 
lem is the matter of royalty payments to 
the holders of copyrights in musical re- 
cordings placed in jukeboxes and other 
forms of coin-operated, automatic play- 
ing machines. 

Mr. Speaker, the present laws were 
adopted in 1909, when it was inconceiv- 
able that an estimated $500 million 
yearly music machine industry would 
come into being. But those 1909 laws to- 
day preclude a fair treatment of the 
copyright holders whose music is being 
exploited. It is petently obvious to me 
that simple justice demands a fair re- 
turn to those persons whose work and 
inspiration provide the multimillion dol- 
lar industry its very basis. 

Recently the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans published a cogent editorial con- 
cerning the jukebox royalties matter, and 
Icommend the editorial to my colleagues. 

I am also including into the RECORD a 
news story from the Times-Picayune of 
June 26, 1965, which relates the remarks 
of Mr. Herman Finkelstein, general 
counsel of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers. 

Mr, Finkelstein was a featured speaker 
at the national conference at Tulane 
University of the National Association of 
College and University Attorneys. 

During his talk, Mr. Finkelstein com- 
mented on the anachronism in the law 
as it now relates to copyrights. 

Mr. Finkelstein's remarks, and the 
logie of the editorial from the Times- 
Picayune, again remind the Congress 
that revision of the copyright laws should 
be accomplished as soon as possible: 
From the Times-Picayune (New Orleans, 

La.), June 22, 1965} 
JUKEBOX ROYALTIES 

One of the many tasks remaining for Con- 
gress this session is consideration of a bill 
to bring up to date the copyright laws. In 
at least one glaring instance, these work 
great hardship on music composers and au- 
thors by applying rules reasonable when 
adopted in 1909 but now quite the reverse. 

Provisions of H.R. 4347 would assure 
royalty payments to the holders of copyrights 
in musical recordings placed in jukeboxes, 
etc. In 1909, the closest thing to jukeboxes 
were earphone instruments in penny parlors 
whose financial returns were insignificant. 
Today's coin-operated music machine indus- 
try does an estimated $500 million a year 
business from whose fruits copyright holders 
are effectively excluded. 

Given the means of enforcing it, a require- 
ment that royalties be paid to copyright 
holders seems just, and in line with royalty 
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payment requirements for other types of 
copyrighted works. A representative of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, which is urging passage of the 
bill, has testified that such means are avall- 
able without costly, burdensome accounting 
systems. A number of exemptions from 
royalty payment, for nonprofit uses, are set 
forth in the proposed bill. 

Similar bills have been submitted to Con- 
gress, and in 1963 one was reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee, but did not clear 
the Rules Committee before adjournment. 
Many Congressmen are thus familiar with 
the situation and the basic proposals. The 
present bill merits Congress approval, before 
this session's adjournment. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune, June 26, 1965] 

COUNSEL SPEAKS ÅGAINST CUTTING AvuTHors’ 
Marker—Discusses BILL To REVISE COPY- 
RIGHT ÅCT 
American authors will have little incentive 

to meet the needs of education if education 

continues to ignore their needs. 

This was the position of New York attor- 
ney Herman Finkelstein in an address before 
the National Association of College and Uni- 
versity Attorneys Friday at Tulane Univer- 
sity. The NACUA is holding its annual na- 
tional conference at the University Center. 

Finkelstein is general counsel for the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers (ASCAP). 

He quoted the report of a Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund panel of distinguished educa- 
tors that “perhaps the most serious threat 
(to copyright protection) is the current ad- 
vocacy to exempt educational institutions 
from the obligation to pay royalties for the 
performance of musical, dramatic, and lit- 
erary works.” 

TO PREVENT COPYING 


Finkelstein explained that the law of copy- 
right deals, basically, “with products of in- 
tellectual endeavor which have been reduced 
to concrete form, 

“What are the rights of copyright owners 
that must be respected by educators—or that 
educators gain when they become authors,” 
he asked. 

The first right, he said, is to prevent others 
from copying the work. 

He noted that in testifying on the pending 
bill to revise the Copyright Act, “some teach- 
ers are urging that they should have the 
right to make enough copies of a short 
work—like a poem or a short story—to sup- 
Eae each pupil in a class.” 

uch a practice is not permitted in the 


pressly permit such multiple copying. 
If each teacher made copies for his classes, 
pa polnted out, the total number would be 
robably of only the best, most 
23 poems and stories. 
AUTHOR WOULD SUFFER 


“You can see how much the author would 
suffer if he is deprived of such an important 
market,“ he commented. 

“A dramatic work,” he continued, “can’t be 
performed publicly without consent of the 
copyright owner, even though the perform- 
ance is by an amateur group.” 

In the case of musical compositions, the 
right of performance is more limited. It may 
be given in public only if it is not for profit 
when the consent of the owner has not been 
obtained. 

However, the question of what amounts to 
a performance “for profit” has been the sub- 
ject of considerable litigation. 

The copyright law, passed in 1909, when 
Jukeboxes were not a multimillion-dollar 
business, does not deem performance of a 
recorded composition by means of a coin- 
operated machine in a place where admission 
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has not been charged a public performance 
for profit. A number of bills have been 
introduced to amend this “anachronism in 
the law,” Finkelstein said. 

FOR PROFIT ISSUE 

Similarly, the for profit issue came up be- 
fore a congressional committee reviewing 
copyright laws. The issue was raised whether 
copyright laws should permit the composer 
to require payment of educational institu- 
tions when his work is performed publicly in 
concerts and “perhaps even during the half- 
time period at the Sugar Bowl.” 

Finkelstein quoted Dr. Howard Hanson, 
president of the National Music Council, and 
for many years head of the Eastman School 
for Music: 

“Millions—I suppose billions of dollars— 
of private and government funds are each 
year poured into our educational coffers. 
Here the term, ‘not for profit,’ although tech- 
nically accurate, has a hollow ring for the 
author and the composer and puts education 
in the unenviable position of stifling the very 
creativity which it is theoretically supposed 
to enocourage.” 

Finkelstein concluded, “If the author's mar- 
ket is lessened * * * there will remain lit- 
tle encouragement for him to spend his time 
trying to fulfill the needs of education as a 
very large consumer of literary property.” 


Address by Congressman John V. Lind- 
say, of New York, Prepared for 
Delivery at the Commencement Ex- 
ercises of Stuyvesant High School, 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, June 28, 
1965 z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1965 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 


Management of our metropolitan areas 
is a challenge which increasingly de- 


mands our attention. Recently our col- . 


league, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Liypsay], discussed the dimensions 
of this challenge in an address at the 
commencement exercises of Stuyvesant 
High School in Manhattan. Mr. LIND- 
SAY’S speech emphasized the need for 
imagination and enlightenment in pub- 
lic service, and for the active cooperation 
of private and public abilities. I would 
like to bring this thoughtful address to 
the attention of the Congress: 

There were moments while I was thinking 
about brief remarks for these graduation 
exercises when I felt a little like the print- 
er's devil who was left alone to set the final 
type for the Farmers“ Almanac. Suddenly he 
discovered that one of the most important 
weather predictions for the year was missing; 
the weather for the Fourth of July. In 
something of a panic he inserted the words 
“snow and hail” and sat back and prayed. 
But that year it did snow and hail on the 
Fourth of July for the first time and over- 
night the young printer's devil, who had 
acted decisively, even if implusively, was 
lionized as the greatest of forecasters. 

The burden of my remarks this morning is 
not with forecasting. Yet there are few 
moments of Hfe like a graduation exercise 
when all eyes are focused on a single 
thought: Where are we going? What lies 
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ahead? It is with this spirit that I would 
like to explore how the past may instruct 
the present and add a few observations about 
the future. 

We have long believed in enthroning the 
experts. But the experts can be thumpingly 
wrong and expertise alone is no substitute 
for imagination. Some time before I en- 
tered high school, back in the 1930's, a book 
was published called “The Airship.” The 
conclusion reached was that commercial air- 
planes would never be developed that could 
fiy the Atlantic because they would be too 
costly and could never safely accommodate 
a sufficient passenger load to make them 
pay. The same year, the National Com- 
mission on Social Trends, a body composed 
of the most distinguished social scientists 
of the day, concluded that the U.S. popu- 
lation had peaked at 130 million and would 
henceforth begin to decline. 

Looking again at history's clock, let me 
now turn to an area which has greater rel- 
evance for your generation than any other 
issue except that of war or peace. It is now 
just 77 years since Lord Brice penned the 
omniscient judgment in his “American Com- 
monwealth“ that the Government of Amer- 
ican cities is the one conspicuous failure of 
the United States.” Actually there has 
never been a time since the publication of 
Lord Brice’s classic, that this judgment has 
such urgency for so many Americans. 
Somehow we have never found a viable part- 
nership between the art of politics and the 
science of administration that has produced 
effective, bold, innovative, imaginative meth- 
ods of governing our cities. The city in 
America has oscillated between excesses of 
politics and excessive administration. 

Historically we have long known the rea- 
sons for the neglect of the American cities 
in the total pattern of American federalism. 
Jefferson, in many of his writings, spoke of 
the. “pestilential city” and rejected it, as so 
many other Americans did likewise, as a 
cancerous growth upon the healthy tissue of 
rural democracy. The lurking suspicion and 
hostility against the city also influenced the 
South where it was used to reinforce south- 
ern arguments against northern industrial- 
ism. Elsewhere the enduring hostility to 
the American city was embodied in many 
familiar practices, such as the refusal to 
grant cities their rightful share of repre- 
sentation in State legislatures and in the 
comparative disregard of urban interests in 
the framing of national policy. 

But hopefully that era is finally beginning 
to be behind us. America has entered a new 
stage of its existence and your generation is 
very likely the first to be able to see real 
light at the end of the tunnel. Yet, as I am 
sure you are well aware, the problems are 


Staggering. 


The needs of public service everywhere are 
much more than simply Improving technical 
skills. Far more serious is the lack of imag- 
ination at all levels of government, On the 
drawing boards at the moment are plans to 
establish 51 national water resources insti- 
tutes. Yet we are told by competent au- 
thorities that to this date there are not 25 
qualified men in the Nation to lead them. 
When we look at the manpower resource 
problem for our cities the situation is even 
more disquieting. One projection indicates 
that State and local employment for the 
years 1964 through 1968 will increase about 
100 percent. For the Federal Government in 
the same period the anticipated increase in 
employment is about 2 percent. 

Clearly this means that we are going to 
have to stretch ourselves to meet this chal- 
lenging demand from our cities. But it also 
means far more. What it really means is 


the finest talent we can produce to meet the 
crisis before us. 
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How can this be done? And what will 
your role be? Here I have no hesitancy in 
giving my testimony according to the lights 
that I follow. I am convinced that in the 
years ahead almost all of you will be spend- 
ing some part of your lives in some form 
of public service. We need greater flexi- 
bility in phasing talented people in and 
out of public service. Why not bring cre- 
ative people from business, industry, com- 
merce, and the academic community into 
the service of our cities for specific periods 
and transfer some of our career people in 
Government to the private sector of our 
society for similar stints of seryice. In our 
cities the problem of middle management 
talents is critical and the shortage of top 
level managerial persons is equally severe. 
For my own part, all of these symptoms 
point to one inescapable conclusion: We 
must put the resources of the private sector 
of the Nation into a meaningful partner- 
ship with our cities if we are going to erase 
urban blight and decay. 

Of course, in all of our hopes, aspirations, 
and plans to enjoy great reform and elimi- 
nate the nagging urban disorder, like taking 
deadly hydrocarbons out of the air, finding 
solutions to the transportation, housing, 
schools, and minority problems, and a vast 
catalog of other issues, we need to bear in 
mind that the central key to progress is in 
the political process. But the solution is 
not with brittle politics or brittle partisans. 
An old friend once told me of an experience 
in attending a political rally where the 
speaker spoke for almost 2 hours on the 
difference between the Democrats and the 
Republicans. When the man finally fin- 
ished, an elderly gentleman seated in front 
of my friend turned to his companion and 
said in a loud voice. “I forgot my darn 
hearing aid. What did he talk about?” “I 
don’t know,” shouted his companion, “he 
didn’t say.” 

And so it is, I am afraid, with so much 
of the tireless aimless political dialog 
about the plight of our cities. The condi- 
tion we are in is like a swinging firebrand 
in a powder mill. Under such circumstances 
as we seek solutions it is well to remind our- 
selves of Dorothy Parker's admonition that 
“there are not just two sides to every ques- 
tion or issue, but three; your side, my side, 
and the right side.” 

We seek the right side to the diverse dis- 
orders that beset us and the times call for 
new formulas for a new age. The old empty 
war whoops of partisan politics is nothing 
but a mockery of the grave urban problems 
we face. Party labels as the answers to re- 
storing our cities are old husks devoid of any 
real meaning. 

We need to develop some new strategic 
concepts and move out of the trackless waste- 
land we have wandered about in for so many 
years while one urban disease is piled on to 
another. So far we have only played around 
the edges in a fitful, faltering approach to 
governing our cities. We seem to be stalled 
on dead center, It is to you we look for a 
fresh start and hold out the the persistent 
hope that you are ready to enlist for the 
duration. 

Ahead the problems to be encountered can 
only be described as awesome. To take just 
one phase of education, it is now estimated 
that very shortly we will be building new 
community colleges at the rate of about 100 
new institutions a year, In another area 
extremely crucial to the health of urban life, 
we now have upward to 70,000 special dis- 
tricts, No one really knows exactly how 
many of these governing bodies there are and 
yet they comprise one of the Nation’s dark 
unexplored continents of local government. 

All this means that your generation is 
committed irrevocably, and I know not in- 
differently, to an urban society. But side 
by side with this commitment runs the over- 
riding responsibility upon you to bring about 
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greater understanding if we are to succeed 
in revitalizing urban life. A long time ago 
when Thorsten Veblen, one of America’s 
celebrated social reformers, was a student in 
college, he was asked by his teacher to pre- 

an essay on the drunkard. When he 
read it to his class his teacher, John Bates 
Clark, a leading economist, tore him to 
shreds. “If that’s your case against the 
drunkard,” he snapped, “you failed complete- 
ly.” That was not my p answered 
Veblen. “Well,” said his teacher with a ris- 
ing note of sarcasm, “if your purpose was to 
present your case for the drunkard, then you 
failed too.“ “My purpose,” said Veblen, “was 
not to present the case for or against the 
drunkard. My purpose was to understand 
him,” 

Surely understanding is central to all plans 
to upgrade urban life, and it is precisely for 
this reason that I believe those of you gradu- 
ating today hold the key to a new transition 
in American society—the transition that will 
one day make our cities the shining example 
of civilization that lies within our grasp. 
The whole world shivers anxiously as we 
grope our way and we dare not fall. We 
must not pause or postpone. That we will 
succeed is not just a towering hope, but a 
deep belief borne in the conviction that in 
the domain of the mind and spirit you have 
the equipment to do the job. That you will 
redeem the pledge to rebuild our cities, I 
have no doubt. Speed the day and my 
heartiest congratulations to you, both on 
your scholastic distinction and the very 

place in our lifeline that graduation 
from high school signifies. 


Arab League Boycott Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Detroit Common Council on June 22, 
1965 in opposition to the air boycott, so 
harmful to free international trade, 
aimed at strangling the new State of 
Israel and its economical and diplomatic 
growth and endeavors. 

This excellent resolution merits the 
careful consideration of the Congress and 
all right thinking men. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE DETROIT COMMON 
Counc, June 22, 1965 

Whereas the State of Israel is one of the 
U.S. staunchest and firmest friends in the 
Near East; and 

Whereas the State of Israel is a bastion of 
democracy in the Near East, and is dependent 
on commerce and industry to continue its 
growth and survival; and 

Whereas the Arab States are committed 
to a policy of boycotting all commercial and 
industrial businesses that see fit to do busi- 
ness with the State of Israel, and this boycott 
and economic pressure against the State of 
Israel is not in accord with those whose 
efforts have been directed toward peace 
through economic cooperation and stability, 
and this boycott violates the American con- 
cept of fair business practices and inter- 
national cooperation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil urges the people of Detroit, its businesses 
and industrial enterprises to ignore the 
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Arab League boycott and does further peti- 
tion the Detroit Chamber of Commerce to 
advise its members that to succumb to the 
economic pressures of the Arab League is 
contrary to the spirit of Detroit and the code 
of ethics of all America, and further re- 
spectfully petitions the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and the U.S. Senate to enter into 
appropriate legislation or action to advise 
the Arab League that such action is not in 
accord with the historical position of the 
Government of the United States toward 
fair and open trade. 


Henry Luce and Fortune Magazine’s 35th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for 35 years, Fortune magazine, 
one of our great business journals, has 
faithfully chronicled the adventures and 
misadventures of American business. By 
its wisdom and enlightenment contrib- 
uted mightily to the success of our free 
enterprise system. 

Henry R. Luce, Fortune’s distinguished 
founder, looked back over these 35 years 
of service to business and to the people 
of the United States. Mr. Luce wrote for 
Fortune an eloquent and brilliant testi- 
mony to our great American free enter- 
prise system and all that it stands for. 

He tells us: 

It is the genius of America that it has 
worked out an economic system by which 
the public interest is continually repre- 
sented, while the public enjoys the blessings 
of liberty and the fruits of competitive and 
skillful management and initiative. 


But there is a continuing need, he 
warns us, to fight for its preservation, 
and to be ever on guard against en- 
croachment by Government and mis- 
representation by its foes. 

Mr. James Linen, the president of 
Time, Inc., whom I admire and respect 
highly, has written to me on the occasion 
of Fortune’s 35th anniversary, calling 
this to my attention. 

It is a pleasure to submit James Linen's 
letter and this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as I believe they deserve 
wide circulation in Congress and among 
the American people. 

TIME INCORPORATED, 
New York, May 17, 1965. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jm: On the occasion of Fortune's 
35th anniversary, its founder, Henry R. Luce, 
reflected on the developments that have 
marked the years since 1930. In a period 
that has seen a big war and several small 
ones, a depression and superbooms, both 
atomic and economic, the American busi- 
ness-enterprise system has been put to a 
severe test. Yet most business statesmen 
agree that as we enter an era of radical 
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that “it deserves the careful and thoughtful 
consideration of all in this country.” 
I thought you might like a copy of Mr. 
Luce's article. 
Best 
regards, ae ; 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE'S 35TH ANNIVERSARY 
(By Henry R. Luce) 
(Norse.—The idea of Fortune began to take 
just before the Wall Street crash of 
October 1929, which might have discouraged 
many publishers from going ahead with a 
magazine of this kind. Yet, as events turned 
out, Fortune's dedication to reporting the 
philosophy of American business and its 
tangible assets—its steel mills, its drilling 
rigs, its agriculture, and the day-to-day work 
of its entrepreneurs and managers—fufilled 
a real journalistic need in the depression 
thirties, and thereafter. In this article, 
Henry R. Luce, who staked out Fortune’s 
original claim and who has at every point 
influenced its development, sums up the 
extraordinary accomplishment of U.S. enter- 
prise, and reflects on the nature of the insti- 
tutions that have carried the Nation thus 
far and will carry it further.) 

A few years ago we were all speaking of the 
“miracle of Germany”—of the fact that 
within a decade Germany had risen from a 
mass of dead rubble to a great prosperity and 
that it had done so mainly because of free 
enterprise. The chief worker of this miracle 
(under the aegis of Adenauer) was Prof. 
Ludwig Erhard, I met this corpulent, blue- 
eyed professor a few months after war’s end. 
We walked for an hour or two through the 
streets of Munich, which were piled high 
with rubble and empty of traffic. The pro- 
fessor kept saying over and over again, “Free 


schaft * * * that is the only way.” 
he sounded pixilated: it seemed impossible to 
have such unqualified faith in free enterprise 
in the midst of all that silent ruin. Erhard 
is one of the very few men in history who had 
a faith, who got the chance to put that faith 
into practice, and who saw it work. 

In that winter of 1945-46, when I was 
walking with Erhard, everyone—almost lit- 
erally everyone, including American foreign 
correspondents—assumed that the countries 
of Europe would be ruled, after the war, by 
Popular Front (Socialist-Communist) gov- 
ernments. They did not foresee the rise 
of the Christian Democratic Parties, which 
were to be one of the factors in swinging 
Western Europe toward free enterprise. An- 
other factor was the Marshall plan, which 
under the persuasive genius of Paul Hoffman 
planted the seeds not only of “productivity” 
but also of free enterprise. 

So, in a decade, came the miracle of Ger- 
many. And then came the miracle of Italy 
and then the miracle of France and the mira- 
cle of Europe generally, and then—way off 
yonder—the astonishing miracle of Japan. 
And then we gave up talking about miracles 
and settled down to taking all these amazing 
achievements almost for granted. 

Yet all the while, of course, the greatest 
miracle of them all was the miracle of the 
American business-enterprise system, which 
had been the inspiration and the source of 
all the rest. 

The American economy has now reached 
an extraordinary point, one rarely, if ever, 
reached by any large human construct. The 
American economy has arrived at the point 
where it meets all, or very nearly all, the 
demands put upon it. It meets the demands 
both of “capitalism” and of “socialism.” It 
meets the demands of businessmen that it 
should provide ample opportunity for pro- 
duction for profit—and it also meets the de- 
mands of the welfare of all the people. 

To this last statement there will be instant 
objections. But consider. In his famous 
book, “The Affluent Society,” our former col- 
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league on Fortune, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
argued that we are spending our affluence on 
all the wrong things—on tail fins (that was 
back in the fifties) instead of on education 
or medicare. He may have been right; he 
may still be right. But note that Mr. Gal- 
braith was not arguing that the American 
economy was incapable of meeting social 
demands; he was simply saying that the de- 
mands made on the economy (fins) were not 
the demands he himself would make. As for 
me, I would be happier if the $6 billion we 
now spend on agricultural subsidies were to 
be spent on more inspiring projects. 

Since Mr. Galbralth's book, two things 
have happened: the economy has grown big- 
ger, faster; and the criticisms of American 
life have become deeper and more wide- 

. This was shown in the 1964 presi- 
dential cam) . when there was a mini- 
mum of bread-and-butter issues. Both sides 
stressed intangibles: Mr. Goldwater stressed 
individual freedom and morality; Mr. John- 
son, not satisfied with having all the bread 
and butter on his side stressed utopian 
hopes. 

Obviously, the economy cannot supply 
every absurdity (like farm subsidies or solid- 
gold putters) that anyone could possibly 
think of, and the present malaise or aim- 
lessness will not last forever. We will grow 
out of it or we will be shocked out of it 
either by new goals or by new misfortunes 
and most probably by both. My funda- 
mental assertion has to do with the instant 
moment: the American economy has reached 
the extraordinary point where it can and 
does meet all the demands that can reason- 
able be made upon it. 

Granted, the basic importance of modern 
technology and granted the even more basic 
blessings of our form of government, we 
must also emphasize the extraordinary con- 
tribution of a type of economic system that 
perfectly “fits” and complements our form 
of government. The wonder of the enter- 
prise, or market, economy is that it disperses 
economic power and the decision while at 
the same time coordinating human effort in 
the interest of what the public wants. Now 
in one sense this kind of economy is nothing 
new, and businessmen, in producing for 
profit and hence for use, are not so different 
from their whiskered confreres of yesterday. 
Yet in other respects there have been vast 
changes in how businessmen act and in what 
we expect from them. I would cite at the 
start the proposition on which Fortune was 
founded—that all business is vested with 
a public interest. And since it is, like no 
other capitalistic business anywhere, ever, 
American business in the 20th century has 
been open to inspection. It is not only open 
to inspection by all manner of Government 
agencies including the Antitrust Division 
and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, it is also open to the inspection of 
journalists, and in this Fortune has played a 
leading role. 

I elaborated all this once in a speech to 
young businessmen, when I said: “It is, I 
suppose, almost impossible for the younger 
men here to realize how radical was this 
proposition of inspection when I was your 
age. To be sure, at the of this 
century there was a great deal of public law. 
Teddy Roosevelt had made the antitrust law 
a real force and—imagine—he had even gone 
so far as to instigate a pure food and drug 
act. And grocers were required to have scales 
that didn’t cheat—thus putting a limit on 
the age-old law of caveat emptor. But still, 
with all of that, the bankers in Wall Street 
and La Salle Street and the heads of great 
corporations sincerely thought of themselves 
as individuals going about their private busi- 
ness, with essentially no more accountability 
to the public than the corner grocer or soda- 

Journalistically, this meant that no lead- 
ing banker or businessman considered that 
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the inquiring reporter had any right to 
knock on his door—unless he came to write 
a puff story. The idea that the journal- 
ist should inquire after the facts was not 
only outrageous to the businessman, it was 
inconceivable. Any anyway, who cared about 
the facts of business? And then came the 
great depression, and suddenly everybody 
cared—in a bewildered, confused, bitter, hys- 
terical way. The heavens had fallen. Busi- 
ness was the villain. Well, you know the rest 
of the story—how the New Deal brought in 
many great reforms but no prosperity; and 
how the war came with its tremendous up- 
surge of productivity; and then these amaz- 
ing postwar years. 

And not least of the wonders is how uni- 
versally it is now accepted that all business 
is vested with a public interest. That propo- 
sition is of caurse fundamental to social- 
ism. The fallacy of socialism, however, is 
that it leaps to a false conclusion from a 
sound premise: since all business is vested 
with a public interest, the Government 
should own and operate business. This 
Socialist fallacy may lead to tyranny of the 
Communist variety or some other, and it 
certainly leads to inefficiency and poverty. 
It is the genius of America that it has 
worked out an economic system by which 
the public interest is continually repre- 
sented, while the public enjoys the blessings 
of liberty and the fruits of competitive and 
skillful management and initiative. In most 
of the rest of the world you will not find 
anything like this. 

THE PARADOX OF SUCCESS 

I come now to the second of my observa- 
tions—to the paradox that free enterprise, or, 
as I prefer to call it, business enterprise, has 
to be fought for in this country, despite its 
success. Fought for against whom? Who is 
against it? Presumably people who call 
themselves liberal Democrats and organiza- 
tions like the ADA, recently rescued from 
obscurity by Goldwater-Miller. 

The Republican Party, though all these 
years, has stood for business enterprise. Is, 
then, the majority Democratic Party against 
it? By reason of its stream of welfare legis- 
lation it might seem to stand under that ac- 
custation. And yet I cannot think of a sin- 
gle Democrat in Congress or in any other high 
office who would not feel cruelly maligned 
if you said he was against business enter- 


In my New York apartment in 1960, when 
Joseph Patrick Kennedy and I were waiting 
to hear his son’s speech accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency, I said 
to Joe that of course Jack would have to be 
left of center on domestic affairs but—— 

Joe cut in with all the colorful explosion 
of language at his command. He said: 
“Blank, blank, how can you imagine that any 
wee 5 mine would be any bank blank lib- 
er ” 

I calmed him down by explaining that, in 
the nature of American politics, the Demo- 
cratic candidate couldn't possibly be elected 
without being a tiny bit left of center, and 
that we wouldn't hold that against him, pro- 
vided he performed well on other counts. 

In fact, President Kennedy did not feel 
himself to be against business enterprise. 
He wanted “to get this country moving” and 
that to him meant getting business moving 
forward. He probably regretted the storm 
that blew up about steel prices. In any case, 
he always seemed, to me at least, to be both 
a little baffled and a little hurt by any hos- 
tility that business felt toward him. 

And now, of course, we have a President 
who, unlike Kennedy, got a lot of business- 
men to vote for him and who has spoken 
more ardently in praise of business than any 
other President since Calvin Coolidge. You 
recall President Johnson's heartfelt burst of 
enthusiasm when he expressed his pride in a 
system where the employer, hoping to make 
a little profit, the laborer hoping to justify 
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his wages, can get together and make a better 
mousetrap.” 

Perhaps we have come to the end of a long 
era and business enterprise will no longer 
have to fight for its existence against creep- 
ing socialism and all that. Perhaps. But 
Ido not think so. Why? Partly because the 
business enterprise system tends to be a dis- 
Tuptive as well as a creative process, over- 
turning older and more static ways of eco- 
nomic organization: it is no fun to have the 
worth of one's effort measured in the market- 
Place. Again, a political democracy will al- 
Ways find it easier to dream up new “pro- 
grams” for redistributing wealth already 
created than to strengthen the incentives 
that produce wealth. Finally, it is no easy 
task to define and to fight for the proper 
functions, and the proper limits, of govern- 
ment power in our economic affairs. The 
enterprise economy needs strong govern- 
ment in the realm of external defense, of 
internal security, and of monetary policy, 
to mention a few. It is all too easy to con- 
fuse these needed powers with attempts of 
government officials to run the whole show— 
to dictate specific prices and wages and other 
matters. In this whole business the price 
of freedom is indeed eternal vigilance. 

FIRST WAS THE ANTHILL 


My third line of observation concerns the 
growth of that notable contemporary phe- 
nomenon, the organization. Of course, there 
have always been organizations, ever since 
men began to band together. And there was 
the anthill before that, and the word might 
even be applied to the gravitational music 
of the spheres or indeed to the whole uni- 
verse. But never before the 20th cen- 
tury have organizations been so many, 50 
big, so various, so efficient, so heavily relied 
upon for the world's work, and, above all, 
never before have thinking men been so con- 
scious of the phenomenon of organization. 

In 1938, Chester Barnard, president of the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., published his 
book, “The Functions of the Executive.” 
This book was given to me by Charles L. 
Stillman, then as now the chief financial 
Officer of Time, Inc. In the early days of the 
magazine Stillman also served as a part-time 
editor, helping us to achieve a touch of eco- 
nomic sophistication. Mr. Barnard's book 
made a great impression on me. It was, I was 
told, and correctly, the first book in the his- 
tory of human thought to deal with orga- 
nization in terms of philosophical-analytical 
theory. A marvelous example of how the 
world’s thinkers can ignore major phenomena 
of life right under their noses—and on their 
breakfast tables. 

Organization has everything to do with 
modern economic development—whether by 
socialist or capitalist means. It also has 
everything to do with the present and fu- 
ture governments of the world. Thus mod- 
ern tyrannies, Communist or Nazi, are more 
terrible than tyrannies of the past because of 
their ability to make organization effective— 
thereby preventing revolts against them. An 
absolute monarch like Louis XIV was in- 
capable of exercising anything like the pow- 
er of, say, the U.S. Treasury, let alone of 
Stalin or Hitler. 

Awareness of organization has, of course, 
been growing rapidly for a century or more. 
But there is a world of difference between 
both the fact of and the feeling about Mor- 
gan’s U.S, Steel or John D. Rockefeller's 
Standard Oil and the fact and the feeling 
about these same companies today. The 
same could be said for many another com- 
pany—Sears, Roebuck, for example—and in 
addition we have a whole new form of or- 
ganization in NASA and the moon shot. 

To me several things seem quite clear about 
the organization as it has developed in our 
y in the United States, and 

business. 
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not necessarily for all individuals but for 
the many millions who are tolerably well 
suited to organization life. The individual 
in an organization has facilities that he 
could not possibly have otherwise. 

Organizations, meaning large and very 
large organizations, are obviously essential 
to do the work of today’s world. Manhattan 
Project is a milestone in human history—not 
only because it produced the bomb, but be- 
cause it showed so dramatically that only an 
organization of that size can get that kind 
of work done. The current equivalent is 
NASA—and the organizational equivalents of 
the future will be mining in the oceans and 
capturing the energy of the sun. 

HONG KONG IS DIFFERENT 


Finally, I should like to make a few simple 
points about a vast subject—the importance 
of the United States to the economies of the 
whole world. 

Six years ago when I stopped off at Bang- 
kok, I was surprised to find that during the 
previous week Bangkok had overnight 
abolished all rickshaws and pedicabs. The 
wide streets of that city would henceforth 
be filled only with motor traffic. This is just 
a dramatic example of how all the cities of 
the world more and more resemble each 
other. Great diversities of culture still hap- 
pily remain: the personalities of Hong Kong 
and Rome and Chicago are unmistakably dif- 
ferent. But they remain different only with- 
in an increasingly universal pattern of ma- 
chines and commerce. The motorcar takes 
over the widened streets. Tall buildings rise 
above the temples. The hurrying crowds are 
dressed mostly “Western style”; Madame But- 
terfly vanishes. The shops are full of much 
the same merchandise and Coca Cola is 
everywhere. Pepsi Cola too. 

This is sometimes called Americanization, 
But it is not essentially that; it involves es- 
sentially the rapid spread of modern tech- 
nology, more or less available to all, and, 
equally important, the spread of modern 
methods of commerce and finance, This tide 
of modernization is remaking the social 
structures of Europe and Japan and wher- 
ever else it reaches. It creates a consumer 
economy and a much bigger middle class. 
The “Americanization of Europe” is often 
deplored, especially by the aristocratic right 
and the would-be leaders of the proletarian 
left. But whether it is good or bad, it is not 
being done mostly by Americans; it is being 
done mainly by Europeans—and Japanese 
veges the businessmen and engineers of other 

Nevertheless, the United States has a very 


specifically Europe and 
Japan and other places in the world where 
the institutions of freedom exist or are being 
developed. Economic progress depends upon 
freedom (surely the evidence on that point 
is now conclusive), but it also depends upon 
a large measure of peace and order. The 
miracle of Germany, the miracle of Japan, 
and all the other miracles could not have oc- 
curred except under the reliable umbrella 
of the military establishment of the United 
States. And without the continued guar- 
antee of that umbrella, all the economic 
miracles (and social securities) will vanish. 
The United States has many other respon- 
sibilities toward the growing world economy. 
One of them, for example, is to take the lead 
in developing adequate monetary policies. 
The responsibility that I should like to cite 
as being the most important (next only to 
the protection of existing freedom) is the 


governments in all those parts of the non- 
Communist world where constitutional 
governments either do not exist at all or exist 
only in a very dubious manner. On this 
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point there is much disagreement and con- 
fusion of tongues. It is argued, rightly 
enough, that many nations are not “ready” 
for truly democratic governments. To this 
it may be replied that governments may be 
Teliably constitutional without an excess of 
direct democracy. 

It is also argued, again with reason, that 
nations differ so widely in their character- 
istics that it is foolish to expect them to be- 
come, politically, Uke us. This is the argu- 
ment that, in my view, needs more careful 
analysis, It is my belief that, if the matter 
of cultural differences is more carefully ex- 
amined, it will be found that there are prin- 
ciples of freedom and order that are univer- 
sal in their human and psychological and 
even in their institutional truth. Anyway, 
the truth of “liberty under law” is the truth 
we know, and live by, and so we should never 
tire, with all our busyness of business and 
politics, In showing forth by word and deed 
the truth we live by. Let every nation make 
its own adaptations but let us never cease 
to make plain that what most concerns us 
as Americans is human freedom and the in- 
stitutions that guard and promote it. 

Fortune's John Davenport has just written 
a most valuable book entitled “The U.S. 
Economy.” His last chapter is “Of the 
American Mission.” I am happy to conclude 
my refiections by quoting his concluding 

aph. 

“What is that mission after all? To main- 
tain a sheltering shield of military power 
against the further encroachment of tyranny, 
and to roll back and neutralize those who 
have said they will bury us; to project out- 
ward the rule of law and liberty under the 
law which has been both our inheritance and 
our pride; to shape not only a more prosper- 
ous America but an America that, in the 
phrase of John F. Kennedy, will not be afraid 
of grace and beauty’; to use the promise of 
the machine, not just for the conquest of 
poverty, but for the pursuit of excellence 
and distinction. Great tasks require great 
builders, and the mission of America is to 
build no less than to defend. Yet in the 
clamorous and busy world of tomorrow, let 
us hope too that there will be time for re- 
fiection in those silent and indeed lonely 
hours when the spirit reasserts its influence 
and reanimates the human endeavor. Amer- 
ica is not a purpose but purposes, not an 
ideal but ideals, not a crowd but men and 
women. It will be in the heart and mind 
of each one that the future of the Republic 
will be shaped, its premises vindicated, and 
its promises fulfilled.” 


Birthday Tribute to Hon. H. R. Gross, 
of Iowa 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in tribute to one of 
the most distinguished Members of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
H. R. Gross], on the occasion of his 
birthday. An outstanding Member of 
the House, this gentleman has earned 
and holds the respect of all who know the 
value of a dollar or of a man who, with 
scholarship and devotion, guards the 
public till. 

He is a stanch supporter of the sound, 
honest, responsible governmental prac- 
tices which are the foundation of our na- 
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tional stability, and has unceasingly op- 
posed all efforts to undermine the tradi- 
tional structure of our Republic. 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
him many more years of productive and 
valued service to our Nation. 


Orange County’s Project 21: A Plan for 
Metropolitan Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of the Congress, and the 
entire Nation, a very unique and worthy 
undertaking now in progress in Orange 
County, Calif., entitled “Project 21.” 
The goal of this project is to involve the 
entire business, industrial, civic, and 
labor community of Orange County in 
“studying and promoting balanced eco- 
nomic growth and in improving the 
county’s physical resources and beauty.” 
The project is aimed at metropolitan 
greatness for Orange County during the 
21st century. 

Our President has emphasized the 
need for urban planning and orderly de- 
velopment. It seems clear to this Mem- 
ber of Congress that this nongovern- 
mental project, which does not receive 
nor seek tax support, is an ideal example 
of what farsighted, civic-minded Ameri- 
cans can do to insure that the growth we 
all know must take place will be a guided 
and orderly growth. 

In Orange County, as in many areas 
adjacent to expanding urban centers, 
we have seen a great deal of growth in 
recent years. Yet, in a very real sense, 
our commercial, industrial, and popula- 
tion growth has just begun. If we allow 
this expansion to proceed in an uncoordi- 
nated, disjointed fashion, Orange County 
will itself become an ugly urban “slurb.” 
The economic base will be unsound, 
transportation and communication sys- 
tems will be lacking, our cultural, recrea- 
tional, and educational facilities will be 
inadequate. And furthermore, Mr. 
Speaker, at that time there will be lit- 
tle or nothing we can do about it. 

Fortunately, Orange County can avoid 
this unhappy fate. We can build the 
kind of sound, varied, and attractive 
community in which it will be a pleasure 
for our citizens to live, work, and enjoy 
life. Success in this worthy endeavor 
will only be ours, however, if we begin 
now to do the planning and the studies 
which are being carried on by Project 21. 
Project 21 is our best hope for the fulfill- 
ment of Orange County’s rich potential. 

I heartily commend John B. Lawson, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Aeronutronics Division of the Philco 
Corp., who is the father of Project 21. 
He first proposed that such a project be 
launched in his address before the Fourth 
Annual Orange County Economic Con- 
ference in 1963. Since that time, John 
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Lawson, as president of Project 21, has 
worked with an outstanding group of 
business and civic leaders throughout the 
county to make Project 21 become a real- 
ity. The following is the proposed activi- 
ties of Project 21 for the current year; as 
we can see, it is an ambitious, progressive, 
and well-constructed program which de- 
serves the support and encouragement of 
all our people: 
PROPOSED 1965 PROGRAM or ACTION— 
PROJECT 21 
ENLIST CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Prepare a questionnaire relating to values 
Orange County citizens might like to see in- 
cluded in the framework of their environ- 
ment. Widely administer the questionnaire 
and, upon completion and analysis, supply 
results to key Orange County people so that 
they may be cognizant of the preferences of 
the people; 

Produce booklets, television films, and 
other media items from this study to give it 
added force and to solicit further citizen 
participation; 

Inventory county government to find out 
who the governments are, what they do, and 
when they meet—all to citizen 
awareness of government and what it Is doing 
on the local level. 

INITIATE AND ENCOURAGE ENVIRONMENTAL 

STUDIES 

Through study and consultation, evolve a 
list of major county problems by priority; 

Compile potential sources of finance for 
research studies in the problem areas, along 
with a corresponding list of appropriate re- 
search specialists; 

Upon completion and publication of each 
study, provide widespread distribution of its 
recommendations through publicity. 

ORGANIZE REFERENCE CENTER 

Purchase and catalog publications on en- 
vironmental planning and activities; 

Obtain general plans, codes, statutes and 


Acquire pertinent statistical data on a 
continuing basis; 

Take steps to establish reference center 
as depository and clearinghouse for planning 
materials. 

PROVIDE A FORUM 

Establish procedures for convening public 
forums on issues of topical interest. 
RECOMMEND IMPROVED PLANNING STANDARDS 

AND TECHNIQUES 

Maintain continuing study of literature to 
discover practices which might be benefi- 
cially applied in Orange County; 

Establish methods to disseminate these 
findings and to ascertain if Project 21 rec- 
ommendations are being used, and if not, 
why. 

SPONSOR BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

Convene a biennial conference to discuss 
major issues of the day in environmental 
planning for Orange County. 

HONORS 

Establish criteria and awards to be given 
those who, in Project 21˙8 view, contribute 
to county environmental excellence. 

GENERATE CITIZEN SUPPORT 

Organize and bring the influence of the 
people behind objectives of private and pub- 
lic sectors as expressed In Project 21; 

Establish ways in which Project 21 will 
be continually aware of the goals of the 
people; 

Set up a speakers’ bureau and list of or- 
ganizations within the county to which rep- 
resentatives may put on programs; 

Prepare a newsletter and circulate it to 
members and interested other parties; 

Compile list of individuals and organiza- 
tions who may be likely sponsors and can- 
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didates for membership in Project 21 to aid 
a continuing fundraising program. 


Mr. Speaker, Project 21 has attracted 
the active support of hundreds of Orange 
Countians. They, in turn, have selected 
as officers and members of the board of 
directors 20 men and women of the high- 
est ability, reputation, and stature. Upon 
them will fall the heaviest load for guid- 
ing Project 21 during this, its vital form- 
ative years. The officers and directors 
are as follows: 

OFFICERS 


President: Mr. John B. Lawson. 

Vice president: Mr. H. W. McMillen. 

Secretary: Mr. Donald A. Strauss. 

Treasurer: Miss Agnes Blomquist. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., chancellor, 
ape ad of California, Irvine; Irvine, 
C j 

Mr. William Beck, general manager, 
CEDA Niguel Corp., South Laguna, 


Mr. W. Worth Bernard, publisher and 
editor, Orange County Life, Business, and 
Industry newsmagazine, Santa Ana, 

Miss Agnes Blomquist, president, New- 
port Balboa Savings & Loan Association, 
Newport Beach, Calif. 
iis sames a Te er, local manager, 

ern es Gas Co., Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 

Mr. M. L. Doelz, vice president and 
general manager, Collins Radio Co., In- 
formation Science Center, Newport 


Beach, Calif. 


Mr. C. M. Featherly, First District, 
Orange County Board of Supervisors, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mr. John B. Lawson, vice president 
and general manager, Aeronutronic Divi- 
sion, Philco Corp., a subsidiary of Ford 
Motor Co., Newport Beach, Calif. 

Mr. Cecil Marks, executive manager, 
Orange County Farm Bureau, Orange, 


Mr. H. W. McMillen, vice president, 
Orange County area administration of- 
fice, Bank of America, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Edgar C. Miller, director of eco- 
nomic planning, Autonetics Division, 
2 0 American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, 

Miss Lorna Mills, president, Laguna 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 

Mr. Jack Mullan, vice president, 23d 
District, Orange County, Calif., Real 
Estate Association, Newport Beach, Calif, 

Mr. Max Reynolds, president, Orange 
County Division, League of Cities, 
Orange, Calif. 

Mr, Fred Schell, division manager, 
Southern California Edison Co., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Howard B. Lawson, owner, How- 
ard B. Lawson Co., Town & Country, 
Orange, Calif. 

Mr. Donald A, Strauss, vice president, 
employee relations, Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Maj. Gen. Frank C. Tharin, com- 
mander of Marine Corps Air Bases, 
Western Area, and commanding gen- 
eral of El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, 
El Toro (Santa Ana), Calif. 

Mr. Charles S. Thomas, president, the 
Irvine Co., Irvine, Calif. 
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Mr. C. E. White, director of adminis- 
tration and materiel, Hughes Aircraft 
Co., ground systems group, Fullerton, 
Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, as we look at Orange 
County, with its more than 1 million 
people, extensive defense, electronic, and 
related industries, incomparable tourist 
and recreational attractions, vital mili- 
tary bases, and centers of higher learn- 
ing; we realize that is is in itself a very 
important part of the most populous 
State in the greatest Nation in the world. 
Yet even beyond this, with our diversity 
and rich potential we refiect the entire 
Nation. Project 21 shows that private 
citizens, recognizing their responsibili- 
ties as community leaders, and with 
nothing to gain personally but the satis- 
faction of achievement, can join to- 
gether to provide for a better, a more 
worthwhile, and a productive future for 
our county, State, and Nation. Many 
areas throughout the United States need 
and would benefit greatly from a pro- 
gram similar to Project 21. It is our 
hope that Project 21 will lead the way in 
a nationwide commitment at the local 
level to, in the words of John Lawson, 
“long-range planning and growth man- 
agement that integrates the aspirations 
of all our municipalities into a total 
metropolitan plan for greatness.” 


On the United Nations—A Review of 
20 Years 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago this week, delegates represent- 
ing 50 nations met in San Francisco and 
drafted the United Nations Charter. 
Dedicated to the peaceful resolution of 
conflict, to the preservation of funda- 
mental human rights, and to the search 
for economic and social progress, the 
United Nations was born in a postwar 
milieu of hope and common purpose. 

This organization—this international 
experiment in the rule of law and con- 
cilation—has sought to institutionalize 
mankind’s dream for a lasting world 
peace. 

In this 20th anniversary year, how- 
ever, it is apparent that the United Na- 
tions has fallen short of its founders’ 
hopes. 

Its principal accomplishments have 
been in the fields of health, agriculture, 
child welfare, and technical aid. I am 
sure that even its detractors would con- 
cede the extent to which the United 
Nations has assisted the underdeveloped 
nations in the cyclical problems of pov- 
erty, hunger, disease, overpopulation, 
and illiteracy. Through the herculean 
efforts of its specialized agencies, the 
United Nations has given new hope and 
& sense of human dignity to the less for- 
tunate peoples of the world community. 
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I regret to say, however, that the 
United Nations has been far less suc- 
cessful in the all-important area of 
peacekeeping. For as Max Frankel has 
noted, the Great Powers have been eager 
for the United Nations to take action 
only when they have been confident of 
controlling that action. In short, the 
Great Powers have been singularly un- 
willing to entrust matters of vital na- 
tional interest to the world organization. 
As a consequence, the United Nations 
thus far has been unable to develop into a 
sufficiently viable and effective instru- 
ment of collective security. 

Most recently, the Soviet Union and 
France—in flagrant disregard of article 
19 of the charter—have flatly refused to 
pay their assessments for U.N. emergency 
force operations in the Congo and the 
Middle East. The 1964 session of the 
United Nations did not deal directly with 
this problem, and as a result the organi- 
zation now finds itself some $108 million 
in debt. 

Admittedly then, the United Nations 
is vulnerable to criticism. But I would 
remind the critics that by its very exist- 
ence the United Nations has performed 
a valuable diplomatic function. It has 
made possible public debate and private 
discussion among nations. Indeed, it 
has been the scene of important negotia- 
tions, notably during the Berlin block- 
ade of 1949 and the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962. 

The United Nations, furthermore, has 
provided the organizational framework 
for mediation in crises such as those in 
Indonesia, Palestine, Egypt, the Congo, 
Cyprus, and Yemen. 

It. is easy for irresponsible critics to 
point cynically to the United Nations’ 
shortcomings; but it is far more difficult 
and infinitely more worthwhile to offer 
solutions to those problems which con- 
front the world organization in this its 
20th year. For not unlike any 20-year- 
old, the United Nations is undergoing a 
formative stage of development, a time 
for growth and maturation. 

But the United Nations cannot possibly 
grow and mature in an atmosphere of 
doubt and despair, amidst the politics 
of pessimism. 

On Friday, June 25, in his San Fran- 
cisco address, President Johnson voiced 
his support for the United Nations. I 
am proud to say that I share with the 
President of the United States confi- 
dence in both the future of these United 
Nations and the fate of the human race.” 


Somalia Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Somalia Republic celebrates its fifth year 
of independence today. Five years ago 
this new Republic faced the problem of 
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combining different administrative, fi- 
nancial, and military systems of two 
formerly separate areas into an effective 
national organization. Today, Somalia 
is a stable country which places primary 
emphasis on improvement of economic 
and social conditions within the country, 
with especial emphasis in the field of edu- 
cation. 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY 


OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 29, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7984) to as- 
sist in the provision of housing for low- and 
moderate-income families to promote orderly 
urban development, to. improve living en- 
vironment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, 
where do we stop? We all know that the 
Federal Government at this moment has 
its hand in every facet of American life. 
Citizens can farm—or not farm, eat, re- 
tire, get sick, be educated, buy houses— 
you name it—all on Uncle Sam. 

But, Mr. Chairman, where do we stop? 
Is all this not enough, or must the Fed- 
eral Government now also pay the rent? 
I suggest that we stop right here, with 
the administration's housing and urban 
development bill. 

First, I am alarmed with the wide- 
spread expansion of public housing con- 
tained in this bill—the building of new 
units and the buying and leasing of ex- 
isting units. I question the need, and 
I certainly question the principle. 

Further, I object to that part of the 
bill which allows public housing units 
to be built anywhere, without any loca- 
tion veto by local governments. I sup- 
pose that Iam among that old-fashioned 
group who still believe that local housing 
problems should be handled locally. 

But most of all, Mr. Speaker, I object 
to section 101 of the administration's 
housing program—that section which 
provides rent subsidies to middle-income 
families. 

Let us look at what is involved here. 
According to the last census 8 percent 
of the families with incomes between 
$4,000 and $8,000 live in substandard 
housing. The other 92 percent, plus 72 
percent of the families in the $4,000 and 
less income bracket, have managed to 
secure their own “standard” housing 
without Federal help. Must we now ask 
this group to pay not only their own 
rent, but to help pay the other fellow's 
rent as well? Shall we legislate that 
the beneficiary’s rent dollar be worth 
double or more than that of the self- 
sufficient citizen? Shall we pass laws 
to kill a man’s incentive to improve his 
living accommodations by his own ef- 
forts? 
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Well, Mr. Chairman, if this is what we 
propose to do, let us at least not cloak 
it in a shroud of benevolence and grand 
phrases. To ourselves and to the Amer- 
ican people, let us at least call it what 
it is—a national socialized rent subsidy 

program—a program that I firmly feel 
has no place in the American way of life. 


“Warning: May Be Injurious” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C., on 
Thursday, May 27, 1965: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 27, 1965] 
“WARNING: May Be INJURIOUS" 
(By William Hines) 

One might have been excused last Janu- 
ary for shrugging off President Johnson's 
state of the Union exhortation to “increase 
the beauty of America and end the poisoning 
of our rivers and the air that we breathe.” 
After all, what position could be safer for a 
politician than the public advocacy of 
natural beauty, pure water and fresh air? 

But there is evidence that the President 
was well advised to make this proposal when 
he did. It is later than most of us think, in 


The scientists have been studying man’s 
destructive effect on his environment for 
more than 2 years. They have published 
their interim report in the latest issue of 
Science, authoritative weekly magazine of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

It would hardly exaggerate the scientists’ 
findings to suggest that metropolitan air 
should bear a cautionary label like the one 
now urged for cigarette packages: “Warning 
May be injurious to human life.” 

Time is running out, the commission 
warns; man’s ability to corrupt his environ- 


succeeding genera: 
breathe will depend to a large extent on what 


years,” the scientists sa: 


agent of choice among the squeamish, now 
exists outside locked garages in dangerously 
high concentration, the commission finds. 


sphere, which inhibits the release of radiated 
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heat to outer space, just as glass panes re- 
strict the flow of heat from a hothouse. 

Under natural conditions (that is, with- 
out the meddlesome finger of man in the 
ecological pie) any excess of carbon dioxide 
goes into solution in the ocean, whose “pow- 
er * * ultimately to consume such ma- 
terials by dilution is enormous,” in the words 
of the report. 

However“ — the scientists add“ our rapid 
production of carbon dioxide seems to be 
outstripping the ocean’s ability to remove 
it from the atmosphere. It appears that 
roughly a third of the carbon dioxide put 
into the air by combustion processes remains 
there .“ 

This is only the beginning of the list of 
contaminants. The burning of hydrocarbons 
(from the crudest of coals to the most highly 
refined gasolines) contributes many undesir- 
able or dangerous compounds to the noisome 
mixture we breathe. These substances did 
not exist in the atmosphere before man's 
inventiveness started running wild a couple 
of centuries 6 

Particularly objectionable are compounds 
of sulfur. Some of these merely stink, but 
some are violently lethal. Sulfuric acid in 
low concentrations can be extremely danger- 
ous because of its ability to get deep into 
the lungs as an aerosol. Even when present 
in air in only a few parts per million it can 
do irreparable damage. The 4,000 people 
TaS Se ine eon ea 
probably victims of sulfur 

The 


pounds that would suffocate a Martian; fluor- 
ides that may be great for the teeth but are 
bad for the bronchia; ethylene, olefins * * * 
the list continues. 

Nor is this all. What about the dusts, 
soots, and grimes that befoul our air? It 
would probably surprise even a harassed 
housewife to learn that “the fall of particu- 
late materials on a single square foot of 
horizontal surface in a city may easily exceed 
a pound a year. 

This is more than just a nuisance. Soot 
often carries other poisons, and as a lung 
irritant may trigger cancer. 

Who is to blame? This is the saddest part 
of all. The report gives us no scapegoat but 
ourselves: “Individual citizens, by their use 
of cars, their demands for electric power, 
and their household-heating, and trash dis- 
posal measures, are the principal contribu- 
tors se oo 

There is the bullt-in difficulty. When 
something is everybody's fault, it often ends 
up being nobody’s fault. 


Praise for Congressman James Haley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, our distinguished colleague, and my 
fellow Floridian, Congressman James 
Hater, has received the praise of four of 
America’s leading veteran’s organiza- 
tions. As chairman of the House Vet- 
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erans’ Affairs Hospitals Subcommittee, 
Congressman HALEY was lauded by the 
Disabled American Veterans, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Veterans of World War I at a ceremony 
and reception staged in the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee hearing room 
earlier this week. 

Subcommittee Chairman HALEY con- 
ducted 2 months of hearings and investi- 
gation in connection with the Veterans’ 
Administration efforts to close VA hos- 
pitals. In the wake of these hearings, 
6 of the 14 hospitals and all 8 VA regional 
offices were eliminated from the effect 
of the shutdown order. 

Each of the four organizations honor- 
ing Congressman Hatey gave articulate 
testimony to the dedication and sense of 
duty which has distinguished my good 
friend Congressman HaLEr's record of 
public service, 


Concern Over Consolidation of Rural Mail 
Delivery Routes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received a petition in the mail, signed 
by many of the good people of Clayton, 
in Lenawee County, Mich. These folks 
are concerned because they have heard 
that several of their rural mail delivery 
Sawa may be consolidated in the near 

u ý 


On June 14, I wrote to the Assistant 
Postmaster General, Mr. W. M. Mc- 


decision had been made in this matter, 
and adding: 

In accordance with the usual policy and 
practice of the Department, an investiga- 
tion is being made to explore the possibility 
of consolidating existing rural service prior 
to taking any action toward filling the 
vacancy at Hudson on a permanent basis. 
Consolidation of service results in a reduced 
cost in operation and provides comparable 
service to that presently given. 


I would like to thank Mr. Harold 
Archer, of Adrain, for transmitting this 
petition to me. I can assure my friends 
in the Clayton area that I will make every 
effort to see to it that this action does 
not take place before very serious study 
is given the matter, and before it is made 
absolutely clear that there will be cash 
savings to the Department, and no reduc- 
tion in service. 

Under unanimous consent of the Mem- 
bers of the House I include the petition 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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We the undersigned, rural residents of 
Clayton, Mich., understand there is under 
consideration a possible change in Clayton 
mall routes which will mean a change of 
address for many of us. Our business ad- 
dresses of longstanding will be affected which 
will bring much annoyance and confusion. 
The same number of patrons will have to 
be served and we fail to see the Department's 
justice in such a change. The present per- 
sonnel is giving satisfactory and accurate 
service. We do not wish service from any 
other office. 

Douglas Sussex, Lucille Griffin, James 
Binns, Claude Jones, Charlies Childs, 
Ernest Wellhouser; Malcolm Sexton, 
Patricia Quigiey, Sarah Day, Wm. C. 
Conrad, Mrs. Clarence Kildow, Law- 
rence Burch, Irving Fanning, Flossie 
Scott, D. R. Ronnodell, Ardie E. Rams- 
dell, Lena M. Goodlock, Edna Double, 
Peggy Six, Harriet Clark, Cecil Berry, 
George Rowley, Clair Thompson, Har- 
land J. Pibbles, Mrs. Arden Marowells, 
Mrs. Clare Stubli, Mrs. Alden Stuble, 
Mrs. Ronald Smith, W. D. Martin, Wil- 
liam Bates, Orrin H. Pebbles, Madalyn 
Yeretter, Dera McDowell. 

Constance E. Bates, Victor B. Bates, 
Ronald Holloway, Mrs. Glendora Me- 
han, Barbara Mehan, Franklin Mehan, 
Eva Waldron, Alfred Howard, Boyd 
Waldron, Alma Davison, Florence 
Jones, Wauneta Nichelson, Helen 
Nichelson, Floyd Nichelson. 

LaVern Nichelson, DeWitt Davison, Sam- 
uel R. Forbes, Doris Forbes, Carl Cady, 
Josephine Cady, Glenhivee Clapp, Otis 
Clapp, Margaret Kellogg, Eunice 
Close, Howard Close, Electa Marks, 
Margaret Pifer, Lyle Pifer, Ronald 
Carr, Zelma Butler, Elvin Butler. 

Alfred Underhill, Lloyd Jones, Carroll 
Jones, Eugene Day, Lloyd Grubaugh, 
Jennie Gould, John Martin, Dorman 
Richardson, Everett Shook, Chester 
Robinson, Milan Tew, Lawrence Well- 
nitz, Harold Grubbs, Charles Kutzley. 
Clara Mobley, Dorman Mobley, Clifford 
L. Clark, and Mrs. Garrett Baker. 

Edward Gore, Leon Frank, John Turczin, 
Katherine Turczin, Edwin Schmidt, 
Ir, Lawrence Betz, Ernest Doubly, 
Handley Gore, and Wayne Fish. 

Orville Meinke, Frank Lenz, James A. 

Lenz, Elmer Koppitsch, Lillian McVay, 

Arlene Gay, Mr. and Mrs. Archle Faar, 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Schoonover, Mr. 

and Mrs. Charles E. Schoonover, Mr. 

and Mrs. Melvin Libke, Mr. and Mrs. 

Harold Dotson, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Sharne- 

our, Mrs. Patrica Dinert, and Mrs. Aura 

McCarty. 
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Bennett Praises Judiciary Committees on 
Disability Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to praise the work of the 
esteemed chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Congressmen EMANUEL CELLER 
and WILLIAM M. McCuLtocnu, on their 
work in the passage of the Presidential 
succession and inability amendment. 

The House Judiciary Committee, 
working with the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and its Constitutional Amend- 
ments Subcommittee, chaired by Senator 
Bircx Barn, has done an excellent job 
in presenting this legislation to the 
country. 

Since 1953 I have in every Congress 
introduced legislation calling for a solu- 
tion to the problem of Presidential in- 
ability and succession, and I believe the 
authors of this amendment have done an 
excellent job in helping to solve this crit- 
ical problem. 

I am hopeful that the States will act 
favorably and speedily on the amend- 
ment, because the country and the world 
can little afford to be without strong and 
definite leadership in these times of 
continuing crisis. 


Congo’s Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 
IN THE oa Nes OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 
Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 


the Congo observed its 5th year of in- 
dependence. This former Belgian Col- 
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ony, of all the many African nations 
which have gained independence since 
World War II, has had the most difficult, 
violent, and chaotic transition period. 
Activities in the Congo and the interna- 
tional and domestic conflicts there have 
been subject to much emotional debate. 

I think, however, it is appropriate to 
note on the Congo’s independence day, 
encouraging signs of domestic peace, 
governmental development, and interna- 
tional responsibility. Its new stability 
gives hope that the Congo may at last 
be emerging from its time of troubles. 
For if it does, the country’s enormous 
natural resources and human potential 
give promise of a bright future ahead. 

It is appropriate, Mr. Speaker, that 
on this day marking the independence 
of the Congo, we commend that country 
for gratifying progress and stability and 
express our hopes for future progress. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The tendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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The 250th Anniversary of Hopkinton, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged and honored to bring to the 
attention of the House that the city of 
Hopkinton, Mass., in my congressional 
district, celebrated its 250th anniversary 
over a 3-day period, this past week, of 
June 25, 26, and 27, with the grand fi- 
nale and mammouth parade taking 
place on last Sunday, June 27. 

Mr. Speaker, the early and most cou- 
rageous settlers of Hopkinton met and 
conquered tremendous hardships to help 
establish for all America the basic in- 
stitutions of a democratic government. 

They helped to build a civilization, a 
tradition, a way of life and a proud his- 
tory which lives to this very day in the 
heritage with which we are nationally 
blessed. 

It is, therefore, Mr. Speaker, most fit- 
ting that this House take note of the bit- 
ter struggles and stern sacrifices of the 
pioneer people of Hopkinton so that we 
may perseveringly dedicate ourselves to 
the preservation and projection of the 
remarkable legacy of free institutions 
they and their heroic contemporaries 
Passed on to us. 

Iam exceedingly proud that this great 
New England community, with its superb 
leaders and loyal people, is a bright part 
of the Fourth Massachusetts Congres- 
sional District which I am honored to 
serve here. 

Hopkinton is without question one of 
the most beautiful towns in all of Amer- 
ica and it will never be excelled in its 
civic spirit and patriotic fervor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sponsored here 
in the House a special resolution, extend- 
ing congratulations and greetings to 
Hopkinton and its people on the occa- 
sion of their 250th anniversary and, at 
this point, I would like to include the 
resolution and extracts from the excel- 
lent newspaper article, by MacGregor 
Fiske and Jane Farrell, graphically de- 
scribing the activities of last Sunday's 
closing celebration program, that ap- 
peared in the Framingham News issue 
of June 28, last: 

[89th Cong., Ist sess. ] 
H. Res. 439 

In the House of Representatives, June 24, 
1985; Mr. DoNoHuE submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Whereas 1965 marks the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
town of Hopkinton, Massachusetts; and 
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Whereas this town and its people have 
made important contributions to all aspects 
of the life of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of this anniversary 
will be celebrated in Hopkinton, Massachu- 
setts, on June 25, 26, 27, 1965, with public 
ceremonies, parades, concerts, and other pub- 


lic gatherings with widespread participation 


of not only the townspeople but guests and 

visitors from many places; and 

Whereas Hopkinton is a beautiful com- 
munity, rich in historic Interest, well known 
for its patriotic contributions, noted for its 
many famous sons and daughters who dis- 
tinguished themselves in many flelds of 
endeavor and many facets of American civili- 
zation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of ta- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Hopkinton, Massachusetts, 
on the occasion of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of this community, and 
the House of Reprsentatives further expresses 
its appreciation for the splendid services 
rendered to the Nation by the citizens of 
Hopkinton during the past two ‘Hundred and 
fifty years. 

[From the Framingham News, June 28, 1965] 
(By MacGregor Fiske and Jane Farrell) 
Hopxintron.—At 11 o'clock Sunday night 

the town of Hopkinton closed its 3-day 250th 

anniversary celebration with a rockets’ red 
glare as thousands of Hopkintonians and 
neighboring townspeople huddled in blan- 
kets behind the high school, necks craned 
toward a spangled sky to watch the grand 
finale in fireworks ring down a perfect week- 
end of festivities blessed by excellent weather. 

Sunday’s third of the celebration brought 
out the biggest throngs. The day opened at 
10 o’clock with an ecumenical service held at 
the junior-senior high school athletic field, 
then at 2 o'clock came the celebration's most 
Magnificent display—a 78 unit, 7 division 
grand parade which produced some of the 
finest marching bands and drum and bugle 
corps in the State, interspersed with an ar- 
ray of floats whose imagination dazzled 
grownups and children alike. 

It took an hour and a half for the parade 
to complete its route. Well over 25,000 
packed Hopkinton's streets and cars were 
parked along Route 135 from Ashland nearly 
to Woodville. 

After the parade the celebration moved to 
the high school where prizes were awarded 
for the best beards in town, beards that had 
all the splendor of months in the making. 

Dignitaries addressed the celebrators and 
resolutions honoring the town of Hopkinton 
from the U.S. Congress and from the State 
were read. 

The evening opened with a band concert, 
followed by choral group singing. Thousands 
began pouring in for the fireworks. 

MAMMOTH ANNIVERSARY PARADE 

The mammoth Sunday parade got started 
at the junior-senior high school when the 
smartly dressed Hopkinton High School Band 
struck up its first number. 

Thousands lined the 2-mile route 4 to 8 
deep as approximately 78 units, bands and 
floats moved down Grove Street, to Pleasant 
Street, up Main Street and into Hayden Rowe. 
Spectators were perched on porch roofs, yards 
were filled with lawn chairs, and every door- 
step and wall was crammed. 

The and anniversary officials led 
the marchers along the route and received 


hearty applause as acknowledgement of 
their contribution to the successful program. 

Grand marshal of the parade, Joseph V. 
McCarthy, the only living member of the 
200th anniversary, led off, followed by 
Francis McIntyre, coordinator, parade chair 
man John A. Carlberg, U.S. an 
HaroLD DONOHUE, and State Representative 
Robert Belmonte. 

The Hopkinton Board of Selectmen and 
their ladies rode in the century old Marl- 
boro stagecoage, which looked like it could 
make the route today as well as it did in 
yesteryears. 

Service units and their honor guards from 
the three branches of the armed services were 
represented by crack marching teams from 
the Yankee Drum Infantry, the Marine Corps, 
and the Navy Band from Boston Naval Base. 

The Civil Air Patrol sent its 1965 State 
drill champions, the Massachusetts Wing, 
and a float to add to the military splendor 
of the program. 

Most warmly received by all spectators 
were, most appropriately, the colonial units: 
the fifes and drums of the Progressive Club, 
Uxbridge; the precision drums of the Linn 
Village Drum Band, 1639; the Minutemen 
marching unit, Lexington; and Common- 
wealth Fife and Drum Corps, Uxbridge. 

MOST ORIGINAL FLOATS 


The old country was represented and 
rousingly cheered by spectators as squir- 
ling pipes of the Irish Barry Piper, Boston, 
and the Olan MacPherson played typical 
Trish and Scottish airs. 

One of the most popular and musically 
skilled groups was the GOP Dixieland band 
beating out some hot and sophisticated 
“licks” from the Southland. 

Chosen as the most original floats were 
creations from Curtis Road, Spring Hill, and 
Fenton Street. Curtis Road took top honors 
for the depiction of a colonial-clad class of 
children in Hopkinton's first school, 1743. 
The Lord Mayor of Spring Hill and his lady, 
relaxing on a beautifully landscaped lawn, 
won second prize. Placing third was Fenton 
Street and their representation of colonial 
living in a log cabin complete with ging- 
ham-dressed housewife, Indian princess, fire- 
place and well, and cut logs and split rails. 

Judged the best floats were the oxen and 
covered wagon from Sutton, the Summit 
Chapter, No. 32, Order of Eastern Star, and 
the Girl Scout float and honor guard. 

The Summit Chapter presented an elab- 
orate star composed of the rainbow colors 
and women residents who are currently out- 
standing leaders in the Rainbow and Eastern 
Star organizations. 

The Girl Scout float, decorated in green 
and yellow crepe paper, contained a square of 
dancers executing intricate maneuvers while 
the leader called, 

The renowned National Lancers led the 
mounted divisions, dressed in smart cavalry 
and uniforms of red and blue. 


ECUMENICAL SERVICE 


Sunday opened with an ecumenical service 
attended by some 250 citizens. The service 
was held on the athletic field and participat- 
ing clergy included the Reverend Andrew 
Halko, pastor, Woodville Baptist Church; the 
Reverend William Hogkinson, rector, and the 
Reverend John Foley, curate, St. John's 
nonas Catholic Church; the Reverend For- 

rest Higgins, minister, First Congregational 
Church; the Reverend George E. Hearn, 
rector, St. Paul's Episcopal Church. 
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Special guest speakers were the Reverend 
Charles Von Euw, STL, SEOP, professor of 
theology at St. John's Seminary, Brighton, 
and the Reverend Albert J. Penner, president 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
and minister and president of the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Christian Conference 
(United Church of Christ). 

Reverend von Euw spoke briefly on the 
felling of purpose which is deep In the fiber 
of all individuals and communities. “We 
are called and drawn to a unity of mind, 
heart, and faith * * * a unit of all In God, 
our Father.” This sense of oneness and 
faith enables the peoples of the world to 
remain free and will enrich the next 250 
years of Hopkinton's corporate life. 

Reverend Penner spoke on the necd for 
social action of the United Christian Church, 
“It is the responsibility of the church to 
create a Christian conscience and heart” to 
fulfill the scriptual imperative “to build a 
city of God among the habitations of man.” 
Ecumenicism in Hopkinton does much to in- 
sure that this town will be firm on founda- 
tions of Christian love and understanding. 


EVENING ACTIVITIES 


Hundreds of residents poured into the high 
school cafeteria at 4:15 for the first of four 
anniversary supper sittings. A typical New 
England buffet of baked beans, ham, potato 
salad, rolls, ice cream, and beverages were 
served. Albert Irvine was in charge of the 
committee who prepared and served the meal. 

Johnny Archer and his orchestra provided 
the music for the adults in full anniversary 
regalia, to dance away the evening. Couples 
began arriving at the smartly decorated 
school gymnasium at 8 p.m. 

At 9:15, 150 couples joined in the grand 
march to show off with pride their anni- 
versary creations. Lovely and fashionably 
dressed in party-colored ginghams, silks, and 
frilly lace passed by on the arms of their dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in top hats, bowlers, 
tricornered hats, straw hats, stetsons, pow- 
dered wigs, racoon caps, and false and real 
face whiskers. 

Francis J. McIntyre and Douglas Hamil- 
ton announced the evening’s prizes which 
were awarded to Bill McMillian and Nancy 
Penney, most appropriate costumes; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce Creswell, most original costumes 
(Indians); two stowaways, Joe and Fran Mul- 
lin were given an award for being the fun- 
niest, cutest, and only kids of the evening. 
The best couple were Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Kenyon. The oldest residents at the dance 
were Mrs. Salomias Markowski and Mrs. 
Riega, both spry ladies in their 70's. Kath- 
erine Sullivan came the longest distance to 
join the festivities, from Florida, 


Over 700 enjoyed a night 250 years in the 
making. 


MARSHAL AND COMMITTEE 

Joseph V. McCarthy, who took part in the 
200th aniversary celebration of 50 years ago, 
was the chief marshal for the parade. 
A. Carlbert was the capable chairman. 

Division leaders were Col. Leland P. Berry, 
Cecil Holden, John Loncar, Vincent Wood, 
Seymour Wood, Walter Wood, and Leon 
Wilson. 


Francis J. McIntyre was coordinator of the 
entire celebration with Ruth Chartier treas- 
urer and Mrs. Mark C. Furber, secretary. 

Committee members included Police Chief 
Francis X. Bowker, Richard Bartlett, John 
Deneen, Ernest Fecteau, Miss Adelaide Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Mary C. Furber, Charles Hill, 


Nealon, Thomas Russell, Joseph Spinazola, 
Fire Chief Arthur H. Stewart, and Robert 
Wilson. 
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Mississippi Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us realize the outstand- 
ing contributions made by religious 
leaders in securing the historic Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. We also realize how 
much remains to be done and how im- 
portant is the continuous dedication of 
church members and their ministers. On 
May 28 of this year the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association met in general as- 
sembly at Boston, Mass. Two resolutions 


were adopted there relating to the Mis- 


sissippi challenge and the need for Fed- 
eral registrars to protect voting rights. 
Because these resolutions are fine ex- 
amples of the continuing concern of this 
great church to insure full citizenship 
rights for Negroes, I respectfully re- 
quest that the two resolutions adopted 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The resolutions follow: 
MISSISSIPPI CHALLENGE 

Whereas registration procedures and the 
November 1964 elections in the State of Mis- 
sissippi were conducted by the officials in 
that State in a manner clearly designed to 
discriminate systematically against the Ne- 
gro citizens of the State, and 

Whereas qualified voters of Mississippi 
residing in the five congressional districts 
have challenged the validity of the elections 
held in those districts in 1964, and have 
challenged the seating of the Congressmen 
now temporarily seated to represent these 
districts; and 

Whereas the Mississippi Freedom Democra- 
tic Party in support of these claims filed 
depositions and briefs in accordance with 
rules of the House governing challenges; 
and 

Whereas the House Subcommittee on Elec- 
tions is at present considering depositions 
supporting the charges against the seating 
of the purported Mississippi delegation and 
is to report by July 4 for or against seating 
the purported Mississippi delegation; and 

Whereas by its vote on said report, the 
House of Representatives shall decide wheth- 
er the purported Mississippi delegation now 
fulfills the qualifications for permanent 
seating; and 

Whereas the Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation’s member churches and fellow- 
ships unite in seeking to affirm, defend, and 
promote the use of the democratic method 
in human relationships; 

Resolved, That the fourth general as- 
sembly of the Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
ciation urge the Members of the House of 
Representatives to (a) work to insure a 
floor vote on the challenge to the seating 
of the purported Mississippi delegation, (b) 
yote not to seat permanently any Missis- 
alppi delegation until such time as a dele- 
gation is elected by free elections open to 
all adult citizens and conducted in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the United 
States, and (c) support the calling of spe- 
cial elections following a period of federally 
supervised registration of citizens qualified 
to vote. 
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(Adopted by a greater than two-thirds ma- 
jority vote.) 

General resolution adopted at the fourth 
general assembly, Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation, held at Boston, Mass., May 28, 
1965. 


FEDERAL REGISTRARS FOR VOTING 


Affirming that the right to vote is ele- 
mental in our American society; 

Noting that major obstacles are still being 
put by some States before Negroes who at- 
tempt to register to vote; and that after the 
Passage of appropriate legislation physical 
and economic intimidation may nevertheless 
be used to delay, impede and hamper the 
effective implementation of the statute; and 

Commending those individuals and organ- 
izations who, under great provocation, are 
determinedly trying to increase the registra- 
tion of Negroes despite these obstacles; 

The fourth general assembly of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association urges the 
passage of Federal legislation authorizing 
the appointment by the President of the 
United States of Federal registrars, not nec- 
essarily residents of the State in which they 
are to work, who would be empowered to 
register citizens to vote in any State of the 
Union where such appointment seems nec- 
essary, and providing for injunctive relief 
and criminal penalties in cases of intimida- 
tion of any kind, exercised against any Fed- 
eral official, civil rights worker, voter, or 
prospective voter, designed to delay, hamper, 
impede or pervert the exercise of any right 
granted by any legislation so enacted. 

(Adopted by a greater than two-thirds 
majority vote.) 

General resolution adopted at the fourth 
general assembly, Unitarian Universalist As- 
sociation, held at Boston, Mass., May 28, 
1965. 


Section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


My AYRES. Mr. Speaker, for almost 
20 years the right-to-work issue has 
festered like an open wound in the Amer- 
ican body politic. I am convinced that 
the time has come to eliminate this 
troublesome problem by repealing sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. That 
section, as we all know, authorizes the 
States to enact so-called right-to-work 
laws which prohibit employers and labor 
unions from freely contracting with each 
other to require membership in the union 
asa condition of continued employment. 
Section 14(b) is the sole exception to a 
fundamental purpose of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which is to establish a uniform, na- 
tional policy in the area of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Iam a stalwart supporter of the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts; how- 
ever, I do not believe that they are 
sacrosanct. I am convinced that the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act will not in any way weaken 
that law or would give unions an unfair 
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advantage in either organizing or in 
negotiations. 

At the present time only 19 of the 50 
States have such right-to-work laws. 
Only a few months ago, the State of 
Indiana repealed its right-to-work law 
and several years earlier, the State of 
Louisiana amended its own similar stat- 
ute to repeal the prohibitions against 
union shop agreements in every field save 
agriculture. Recently, Oklahoma, in a 
popular referendum, rejected a proposal 
to adopt a right-to-work law, and, some 
years ago, California and my own State 
of Ohio defeated similar proposals by 
substantial popular margins. 

There are many who think that the 
repeal of 14(b) would cause great indus- 
trial strife in those States now operating 
under the so-called right-to-work acts. 
The State of Louisiana has had this re- 
versal and the experience there does 
not lead anyone to believe that there 
have been any abnormal disruptions in 
labor-industry relations in that State. 
The State of Indiana's repeal of its right- 
to-work law is of such short duration 
that we cannot use it as a complete 
example, but to date, we have heard no 
evidence of bad effects or serious dis- 
ruptions caused by the repeal. 

The controversy over the proposed re- 
peal of section 14(b) evokes passionate 
support and equally intense opposition. 
As a result, the facts tend to be lost in 
a welter of strong emotions and visceral 
reactions. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that misconceptions abound and 
that opponents of repeal have, on oc- 
casion, indulged in highly exaggerated 
predictions of hayoc and disaster fol- 
lowing repeal. 

First, let me say this: Elimination of 
the so-called State right-to-work laws 
will not affect in any way whatsoever the 
strength, scope or extent of union orga- 
nizing activity in the 31 States that do 
not have such laws. These States con- 
tain the overwhelming majority of Amer- 
ican wage earners, both organized and 
unorganized. On the other hand, it may 
well have a desirable effect on their eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The 19 States which have right-to- 
work laws, by and large, represent the 
least industrialized areas of the country. 
They have been making strenuous efforts 
to improve their economic conditions, 
efforts which usually take the form of 
seeking to induce industry to locate with- 
in their borders. I have no quarrel with 
their objective and firmly believe that a 
rise in the productive development of 
every section of our great Republic is 
definitely in the national interest. In 
fact, I think that fair competition among 
the States to attract industry is a healthy 
phenomenon, acting as a stimulus to in- 
creased efficiency and productivity. 

But let me repeat—the competition 
must be fair and I find it extremely dis- 
turbing that often the competitive meth- 
ods used by some of the right-to-work 
States are not fair. I think that today, 
nearly everyone is agreed that cost 
economies achieved by means of lower 
wages and poorer working conditions in 
the face of equal productivity are not 
a legitimate element of fair competition. 
Wage earners are entitled to be paid in 
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accordance with their productivity re- 
gardless of where they work and the chief 
purpose of union organization is to see 
that workers receive their economic due. 

Unfortunately some of the right-to- 
work States seek to attract industry by 
holding out the inducement of an ade- 
quate supply of productive labor avail- 
able at lower wages and less costly work- 
ing conditions. This appeal often takes 
the form of calling attention to the 
State's right-to-work law with the clear 
implication that the existence of the law 
assures the employer of a competitive 
advantage because of lower labor costs. 

Thus, in a brochure distributed by one 
right-to-work State, inviting industry to 
locate within its boundaries, there is in- 
cluded a facsimile of a letter from the 
Governor which reads in part as follows: 

[This] is a business State and offers many 
attractions to industrialists, 

A favorable tax climate, ideal weather and 
working conditions, a right-to-work law, ex- 
cellent transportation in the midst of the 
fastest growing market in the country have 
contributed to the solid industrial growth 
of this area. The desire for a continued 
economic growth by the citizens of this 
great State is best reflected by its outstanding 
business climate. 


The New York Times several years ago, 
reporting on a drive by one right-to-work 
ae to lure industry, reported as fol- 

Ows: 


The Governor said the program will stress 


the natural resources and favorable business 
climate to persuade industry to take up resi- 
dence in [his State]. 

One of the most important advantages, 
the Governor believes, is the State’s right- 
to-work law. Because of the law, national 
labor unions lack strength in [his State] and 
the percentage of time lost to industry 
through strikes is the lowest in the Nation, 
he asserted. 


These statements are clear admissions 
that States which have right-to-work 
laws regard them as an effective means 
to attract industry by the implicit prom- 
ise of an adequate supply of cheap and 
tractable labor. All of us who represent 
constituencies located in the more highly 
industrialized States are confronted 
with this continuing threat of unfair 
economic competition and that alone 
would be reason enough for me to sup- 
port repeal of section 14(b). 

But there are sound additional reasons 
for my opposition to right-to-work laws. 
These, unfortunately, have been ob- 
scured by an uninterrupted flow of inac- 
curate and confusing propaganda dis- 
seminated by some of those who bitterly 
oppose repeal. I say nothing here of 
the misleading connotations of the 
phrase right-to-work itself, but shall in- 
stead examine some of the other wide- 
spread misconceptions which are held by 


many. 

One is constantly surprised by the 
large number of intelligent people who 
believe that in the 31 States which do 
not have right-to-work laws, union mem- 
bership is legally compulsory for all the 
employees in any enterprise which has 
been organized by a union. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. 

Compulsory union membership results 
exclusively from voluntary contracts en- 
tered into between employers and labor 
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unions as & result of free collective bar- 
gaining. Nothing in either Federal or 
State law compels an employee to join 
a union or an employer to consent to an 
agreement with a union which would re- 
quire his employees to join the union as 
a condition of retaining their jobs: Thus, 
in the non-right-to-work States there are 
large enterprises which bargain with 
powerful unions and have never agreed 
to a union shop provision in the contract 
despite the insistence of the unions for 
the inclusion of such a requirement, Ex- 
amples which come immediately to mind 
are the General Electric Co. and Arm- 
strong Cork. 

In other words, compulsory union 
membership, where it exists, is a result 
of free and voluntary agreement between 
employer and union, and is not a condi- 
tion imposed by law. If 14(b) is re- 
pealed, thereby nullifying State right- 
to-work laws, no employee could be com- 
pelled to join the union in order to hold 
his job, unless his employer voluntarily 
agreed to grant such a contract provi- 
sion to the union democratically chosen 
by a majority of his employees in the 
bargaining unit. 

If section 14(b) were to be repealed, 
the provision in the Taft-Hartley Act 
permitting union security arrangements 
would then apply uniformly in all 50 
States, and I might add, none of them 
would then enjoy any unfair competitive 
advantage of this respect. 

Again there seems to be a widespread 
misconception that repeal would have 
the effect of imposing unrestricted com- 
pulsory union membership on all em- 
ployees in enterprises organized by 
unions. This too is completely errone- 
ous. The provision in Taft-Hartley per- 
mitting employers and unions to agree 
to union security arrangements is an 
extremely limited one. 

The closed shop, which requires the 
employer to hire only those job appli- 
cants who are already members of the 
union, would still be unlawful. And em- 
ployees required to join the union after 
getting their jobs—this is known as the 
union shop—could not be deprived of 
their jobs even if they lose their mem- 
bership in the union, unless such loss 
of membership were solely the result of a 
refusal to pay their dues or initiation 
fees. Loss or denial of union member- 
ship for any other reason would not con- 
stitute a lawful basis for the employee's 
loss of his job. In this connection at- 
tention needs to be called to an addi- 
tional employee safeguard which is too 
often overlooked. The Taft-Hartley spe- 
cifically makes it unlawful to compel em- 
ployees required to join the union under 
a union shop agreement to pay a fee in 
an amount which the Labor Board finds 
excessive or discriminatory. 

Hence, apart from the requirement to 
pay union dues and initiation fees which 
are neither discriminatory nor excessive, 
the employee required to join the union 
has no other obligation to the union as a 
condition of keeping his job. Repeal of 
14(b) would leave this fundamental 
scheme of the Taft-Hartley and Lan- 
drum-Griffin Acts unchanged. 

The Wagner Act which remained on 
the statute books substantially un- 
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changed from 1935 to 1947, was limited 
to protecting employees against any at- 
tempt by their employers to interfere 
with their membership in or activities in 
behalf of their unions. No other safe- 
guards for employees were provided, nor 
any protections for employers against 
union abuses or misconduct. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, passed in 1947, 
did provide some safeguards for em- 
pioyers against certain types of union 
activity such as secondary boycotts, 
jurisdictional strikes, certain types of 
picketing, and so forth. Moreover, the 
closed shop was completely outlawed, and 
only the limited type of union shop which 
I have already described, was permitted 
even in those States without right-to- 
work laws. None of these safeguards 
would be affected in any way by the 
repeal of 14(b). 

In 1959, the Landrum-Griffin Act be- 
came law. This new statute strength- 
ened the ban on secondary boycotts, out- 
lawed hot-cargo contracts, and pro- 
hibited organizational, recognition, and 
extortionate picketing. Moreover, it 
established a bill of rights for union 
members, provided for protecting union 
funds against misuse, erected certain 
safeguards designed to insure fair union 
elections, and provided a procedure for 
the removal of union officers by the 
union membership. Not a single one of 
these protections afforded by the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act would be either elim- 
inated or weakened by the repeal of 
14(b). 

Thus it is plain that the repeal of 
section 14(b) would result in no funda- 
mental or significant modificatiOn in the 
structure and safeguards which the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts have 
made available to rank-and-file union 
members, employees, and employers. 

At this point I would like to emphasize 
that my support for the pending meas- 
ure to eliminate right-to-work laws is not 
a position which I have just adopted. 
It is a view of long standing. In 1958, 
when a right-to-work proposal was 
placed on the ballot in my State of Ohio, 
I publicly stated that I would not vote 
for it. I further declared that it was 
my belief that the Congress of the United 
States should itself face this issue. 

Let me assure you that my views on 
the desirability of both the Taft-Hartley 
and the Landrum-Griffin Acts have un- 
dergone no change. I am a firm sup- 
porter of both statutes, and as a matter 
of fact, I take great pride in the major 
role I played in the famous 1959 con- 
ference committee proceedings which 
resulted in the adoption of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

I have always supported labor legisla- 
tion which would provide the proper cli- 
mate for fair collective bargaining. 
Possession of excessive power by either 
labor or management can lead to noth- 
ing but disaster for both. I have always 
kept in mind that the general public has 
an important stake in sound labor rela- 
tions and hence that the public interest 
should always receive the most attentive 
consideration. But I also feel that the 
public interest is in no way adversely 
affected by the existence of union secu- 
rity arrangements and hence that the 
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issue is one which should be decided by 
labor and management without the in- 
tervention of those who are in nowise 
affected. 

Let me repeat—my opposition to right- 
to-work laws implies no attack on the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is simply a recog- 
nition that time and experience often 
lead to the conclusion that a reexamina- 
tion and modification of some of the pro- 
visions, even of a good law, have become 
necessary. In my opinion, there are 
other provisions as well, in both Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin, which re- 
quire such reeaxamination and improve- 
ment. 

Just a short time ago, I called for a 
review of the union election provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. In two re- 
cent international union elections, loop- 
holes in these provisions became glar- 
ingly apparent—loopholes that permitted 
fraudulant or confusing activity on the 
part of some of the principal actors in- 
volved. I firmly believe that nothing is 
more important than the right of union 
members to participate in fair and hon- 
est union elections and hence I strongly 
favor legislative consideration of means 
and measures to close these loopholes. 

Again, as I listened to or read the tes- 
timony in the hearings on repeal of 
14(b), I realized clearly that the demo- 
cratic principle of majority rule which 
is supposed to be the foundation stone 
for choosing a union bargaining repre- 
sentative under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
is not adequately implemented by the 
provisions of that act. There have been 
situations, as the testimony conclusively 
demonstrated, where there was consider- 
able doubt that the union designated as 
exclusive bargaining agent had actually 
been selected by a genuine majority of 
the employees affected. 

I was compelled to reach the conclu- 
sion that the procedures for determin- 
ing whether a majority of the employees 
has designated a union to act as bar- 
gaining representative needed to be ef- 
fectively improved. I am now convinced 
that the only foolproof method of guar- 
anteeing that the will of the majority 
actually prevails is to require a secret 
ballot election directed and supervised 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in all cases where the employees are 
asked to select a bargaining agent. I 
think that the Congress has a duty to 
examine this matter with the utmost 
care. 

It was most gratifying to me that 
George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, indicated his agreement with my 
position in his testimony during the 
hearings. I had questioned him con- 
cerning this problem and in the course 
of the colloquy I said to him: 

What I would like to see is a provision 
that even though 51 percent of the employees 
sign cards for an election, the employer 
cannot start bargaining until there is an 
election. At present, he doesn't have to have 
an election if he wants to start bargaining. 
I would lke to see that spelled out in the 
law so that the employee who signs a card 
for an election, actually is guaranteed the 
opportunity to vote in such an election. 


Mr. Meany replied as follows: 
As a general principle, I would not be op- 
posed to that. But there would be some 
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cases where it would not work * * * short 
term Jobs, such as the building trades and 
the like. 


I agree with Mr. Meany that special 
situations like the building trades require 
special treatment.. But may I point out 
that they presently receive such special 
treatment under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Section 8(f) specifically provides that 
unions in the building construction in- 
dustry may lawfully be the recognized 
bargaining. agents of employees in that 
industry without first establishing their 
majority status as other types of unions 
are required to do under section 9 of the 
Act, What is more, they are also per- 
mitted to enter into union shop agree- 
ments requiring membership in the 
union within-7 days of getting the job 
instead of the 30 days which is allowed 
in other industries. > 

That special consideration of the build- 
ing trades unions was added to Taft- 
Hartley in 1959 by the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, and I might say that I not only sup- 
ported the amendment but, as a member 
of the House-Senate Conference on Lan- 
drum-Griffin, I played a leading part in 
getting it accepted by the Conference. 
Let me assure Mr. Meany that my posi- 
tion in favor of Labor Board elections as 
a prerequisite to union recognition does 
not contemplate in any way changing 
the provisions of section 8(f) or imposing 
such election requirements in the build- 
ing construction industry. ; 

In conclusion, I would like to refer to 
one aspect of the argument in favor of 
retaining 14(b) which I have not thus 
specifically mentioned but which is im- 
plicit in what I said at the beginning of 
my statement. It is contended by some 
that regardless of the merits of the issue 
concerning the rightness or wrongness 
of the union shop, the States should have 
the right to permit or to prohibit this 
form of union membership. 

I feel that I have adequately refuted 
this contention by my demonstration that 
leaving this decision to the States simply 
gives an unfair competitive advantage to 
those States which seek to improve their 
economic fortunes at the expense of labor 
over those States which seek to achieve 
the highest labor standards consistent 
with sound industrial development. But 
somehow I have the feeling that many of 
those who advance what appears to a 
genuine “States rights” argument are be- 


. ing somewhat disingenuous. 


As I have pointed out, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act repealed those provisions of the 
Wagner Act which permitted a complete 
closed shop and substituted therefor a 
most limited type of union shop. It 
seems to me that if those who advance 
the States rights argument were genu- 
inely concerned to achieve States rights 
on the issue of compulsory union mem- 
bership, they would ask that 14(b) be 
amended not only to authorize the States 
to prohibit all forms of compulsory mem- 
bership, but to permit all forms of com- 
pulsory membership including the com- 
plete closed shop. That would make 
14(b) a two-way street, with no limita- 
tion on the power of the State to act in 
either direction. Sad to relate, I can 
find nothing in the hearings indicating 
that a single witness who appeared in 
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opposition to the repeal of 14(b) was 
willing to propose that as a matter of 
consistent States rights 14(b) should be 
‘amended to authorize the States to per- 
mit every form of compulsory unionism 
including those forbidden by the Taft- 
Hartley Act such as the closed and pref- 
erential shops. 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 


SPEECH 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30; 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (ER. 7984) to assist 
in the provision of housing for low- and 
moderate-income families, to promote order- 
ly urban development, to Improve living 
environment in urban areas, and to extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities. 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, contrary 
to popular belief, this country, the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, 
this Nation of unprecedented wealth, is 
covered with blemishes. 

Any cursory examination of our Na- 
tion reveals pockets of slums, pockets 
of decrepit housing and impoverished 
people who live in despair, pockets of 
people who are mired in the repetitive 
cycle of ignorance and poverty. 

These slums are the incubators of a 
myriad of ills which by their very nature 
perpetuate their genesis. Statistics 
about these slums reveal a high incidence 
of disease, crime, poverty, and school 
dropouts. Case histories are replete with 
broken homes and welfare payments; 
slum lords from distant environments 
reap their wealth from the misery of 
others, This cancerous sore not only 
engulfs surrounding areas, but preys on 
whole populations. The violent and 
vicious world of the slum spills over and 
people remote from these conditions are 
attacked by the products and inhabitants 
of the slums. The crime which festers 
in the slums bursts forth into black 
headlines of murder, assault, theft. Who 
dares walk the back streets of our ma- 
jor cities at night? 

Mr. Chairman, the overriding policy of 
my decisions as a Representative shall 
always be to get at the cause of the prob- 
lems that afflict us. Votes to slow down 
their growth—to offer vacant platitudes 
which at the most offer momentary res- 
pite—are not adequate. This body owes 
a responsibility, a duty, to hit at the 
cause and rid this country of this blight. 
We cannot afford nor must we allow the 
continuation of welfare as a nonvariable 
or asa cure-all. 

This country has instituted a public 
housing program. Need I belabor the 
point that this program has not proven 
adequate One can espouse with cer- 
tainty that public housing offers no 
chance nor possibility to meet the needs 
of this country present or future. One 
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Statistic is the epitome of the situation— 
there is today a backlog of 500,000 appli- 
cants for public housing. That this pic- 
ture can be bleaker is truly frightening— 
but bleaker it is—the backlog is increas- 
ing, not decreasing. 

I voted for the housing bill, and for 
section 101 which provides for certain 
rent subsidies for eligible poor families, 
because I feel that every path must be 
explored to get at the root causes of pov- 
erty and its attendant evils: The rent 
subsidy program, by enabling poor fami- 
lies to live in adequate housing, may pro- 
vide the key to free thousands of Ameri- 
cans from the crushing oppression of a 
life in the slums, the life from which 
crime springs. 

Prior to yesterday I was opposed to 
section 101 because I felt that people not 
entitled to this kind of help would benefit 
from it—the section itself was too broad. 

However, with the new amendment 
making only those who qualify for pub- 
lic housing eligible under section 101, 
and restricting the program only to the 
aged, the indigent, and those currently 
living in slums, I felt that the measure 
now compels support as a possible way 
out for many of our people now living 
under the most wretched conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, the necessities of life are 
food, clothing, and shelter. The denial 
of these necessities invite consequences 
that must be avoided. The future of 
America depends upon the houses we live 
in and worship in—and both must be 
available. 


San Jose Host to Selma Teenagers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely proud of my 
hometown, San Jose, Calif. It sits at the 
foot of the beautiful San Francisco Bay 
cradled between the rolling hills of the 
coast range to the east and the wooded 
Santa Cruz Mountains to the west. San 
Jose was California's first capital and has 
always been one of our State’s most pro- 
ductive agricultural areas. In the last 
20 years, many of the beautiful fruit 
trees have had to be cut down to make 
way for our rapid industrial and residen- 
tial growth. Nevertheless, San Jose has 
adjusted to all of these changes with a 
dynamic good will. 

I think, however, that I have never 
been as proud of San Jose and the sur- 
rounding communities as I was when I 
heard about the project HOST. HOST 
stands for Help Our Selma Teenagers. It 
was begun by an outstanding teacher at 
the Andrew Hill High School, Russell 
Cline, who spent his spring vacation in 
Selma and developed the idea of the San 
Jose trip with a Negro high school 
teacher in Selma, Miss Susie Odon. 

Mr. Cline enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of many others in San Jose. 
Money was raised to bring the teenagers 
to Santa Clara County, transportation 
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and jobs were arranged for. I am very 
proud to announce that on June 18, our 
young guests from Selma arrived in San 
Jose to a warm reception and welcome. 

None of these young students, between 
the ages of 16 and 18, had ever been out- 
side of the Deep South before. Most of 
them or their families had participated 
in the voter registration effort in Selma 
and many of them have been jailed for 
trying to exercise their civil rights. 
While they are in San Jose, they will live 
with San Jose families. Seventy fam- 
ilies have volunteered to participate in 
the program and therefore the students 
will spend a month each with two differ- 
ent families. 


Sidney A. Peterman, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church has been very 
active in giving leadership to the HOST 
project along with Mr. Cline. The Rev- 
erend Peterman has told me also of the 
extraordinarily fine cooperation by two 
gentlemen who helped mightily in get- 
ting these young people jobs for the 
summer. I should like to particularly 
commend to your attention, Mr. Charles 
Runner, manager of the San Jose Farm 
Labor Office in San Jose and Mr. Jack 
Rocca, Farm Labor supervisor in Gilroy, 
Calif. The two articles in local news- 
papers, the San Jose Mercury and the 
Milpitas Post provide further details of 
this wonderful project. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

HELP Is Necessary: SELMA TEENAGERS TO 

San Jose 

The spotlight may be off Selma nationally, 
but San Jose has not forgotten. 

On June 12, the day after school closes 
for the summer, a Negro high school teacher 
named Miss Susie Odon and 36 other stu- 
dents plus a second chaperone will board 
a cross-country bus for San Jose. 

These students, all over age 16, are coming 
for a 2-month vacation to this city, par- 
tially to learn how Negroes and whites live 
together outside of Alabama, but mainly 
to be given jobs so that they can help 
their jobless families who remain back in 
Selma. 

The whole project is being sponsored by 
HOST (Help Our Selma ), a spon- 
taneous group of San Jose citizens who hope 
to estabiish some permanent relationship 
between the people of San Jose and the 
people of Selma. 

HOST will provide the bus trip, homes 
for the students in which to live in a friendly 
atmosphere, and jobs to help their families 
who haye been left without an income be- 
cause of their activities in voter registration. 

None of these students have ever before 
been outside of the Deep South. All of 
them and their families are unable to find 
work because they are labeled as “trouble- 
makers” for their participation in nonviolent 
drives in the voter registration effort. 

Every one of them have been in jall at 
least once, and most have been jalled three 
times, for their civil rights activities. They 
all participated in the vigil which took place 
in Selma between the death of Reverend 
Reeb, the Unitarian minister, and the march 
to Montgomery, many of them also going on 
the march. During the days prior to the 
march, most of them stood before the Selma 
courthouse for 5 days and nights, 

Recently organized, HOST held its first 
meeting on Monday, May 24, at the home of 
the chairman, Russel Cline, a history teacher 
at Andrew Hill High School who spent his 
spring vacation in Selma and helped develop 
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the idea of the San Jose trip with the teacher, 
Miss Odon, at that time. 

Serving on the HOST committee are Mar- 
guerite Rex, Dick Weston, and Ethel Meece, 
publicity; Dorothy Cline and Jerry Casie- 
mere, housing; Monti Sweet, social director; 
Larry Hart, Bert Gellatly and Sid Peterman 
(pastor of the First Unitarian Church) fi- 
nance; and Bob Melinkoff and Paul Rex, ar- 

nts. 
ay yt meeting of the committee was 
held last Monday, May 31, to continue the 
plans for the project. Money and help in 
housing are the many needs at present. 

Nearly $4,000, approximately $100 per teen- 

is meeded to cover transportation costs. 
It is hoped that both individual families and 
local organizations will contribute to this. 
Funds should be sent to Rev. Sidney Peter- 
man, First Unitarian Church, 160 South 
Third Street. 

Some 70 families need to be found who will 
welcome these youngsters into their homes 
for a month. Although the students will 
be here for 2 months, the plan is to keep 
them only 1 month with any one family so 
that as many Santa Clara families as pos- 
sible may participate in the experience. 

Jobs have already been promised to all the 
students coming. 

Weekend activities such as trips to zoos 
and ballparks must be planned. These 
youngsters have never had these experiences. 


IS CAAD HOST: Drive To BRING BELMA 
Teens HERE 

An Andrew High School history teacher 

is trying to raise $4,000 to bring 36 Selma 

teenagers to Santa Clara County for the 

summer A 


Russell Cline wants to bring the youngsters 
here to find them summer employment and 
house them in the homes of 70 familles. 

For most, it will be the first taste of life 
outside the Deep South. The teenagers, like 
many of their parents, participated in voter 
registration campaigns and can't find work 
as a result. 

The project, dubbed Help Our Selma Teen- 
agers (HOST), envisions transporting the 

across the country abroard a bus, 
keeping them here 2 months, then sending 
them back. 

The Reverend Sidney Peterman of the First 
Unitarian Church, one of about 50 persons 
aiding in HOST, said the travel money hope- 
fully will be ralsed from groups interested 
in the civil rights fight. 

The teenagers, ranging in age from 16 to 
18, are due to arrive at the First Unitarian 
Church June 12. Reverend Peterman said 
he hopes there will be a delegation of local 
officials on hand for a welcome. 

Persons wishing to donate travel money 
may send their contributions to the church, 
160 South Third Street. 


Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill HR. 8371, to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I am par- 
ticularly grateful that the committee has 
taken steps to eliminate the tax on tele- 
phone calls. It is my hope that the 
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telephone companies will not absorb this 
reduction by seeking rate increases from 
local and State commissions. 


Congress and the Price of Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, as work 
continues on farm legislation, special 
interest groups who are not concerned 
either with the public interests or with 
the problems of the farmers have begun 
to wage their annual battle against farm 
programs which are in the best interests 
of our country. 

It is interesting to find the giants of 
the baking industry expressing, all of a 
sudden, such concern over the cost of 
bread to low-income Americans. 

These are the same giant companies 
who pay less to the farmer today for 
the wheat which goes into bread than 
they did in the years 1947-49. At the 
same time, they have increased the price 
of bread to the consumers from an aver- 
age price of 12.7 cents during the 1947 
49 period to an average price well above 
20 cents today. 

Mr. Drew Pearson in his Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” today does a fine job 
of analyzing the problem and reporting 
it to his readers. I commend his com- 
ments to my colleagues: 

Tue WASHINGTON Menry-GO-RounD: CON- 
GRESS AND THE PRICE oF BREAD 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A lobbying battle of great interest to 
housewives is now being waged over the 
future price of bread. It will also affect more 
than a million farmers. 

About 50 big baking companies, plus 2 
baking unions, haye retained as their lob- 
byist Maurice Rosenblatt, mainspring of the 
Committee for an Effective Congress, who has 
raised thousands of dollars to elect new 
Congressmen, He has helped finance some 
of the most crusading liberals in Congress. 
Naturally they feel under obligation to him, 

However, Rosenblatt is now working to 
defeat the Johnson administrations farm bill 
as the registered lobbyist for such giants of 
the baking-biscuit world as National Biscuit, 
Continental Baking, Ralston-Purina, United 
Biscuit, Pillsbury Flour, Sunshine Biscuit, 
Kellogg, Genera! Baking, Interstate Baking, 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers Union, 
the American Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers International, and about 40 companies 
associated with the baking industry, 

Rosenblatt, an able young man who has 
led many important battles for the public 
interest, makes no secret of his campaign to 
defeat the Johnson farm bill. 

“I am the registered lobbyist for the Wheat 
Users Committee,” he says. “I am not wear- 
ing my hat as a member of the Committee for 
an Effective Congress. I cleared my works, 
however, with the committee.” 

DIAMONDS VERSUS BREAD 

At issue in Rosenblatt's and the big baking 
companies’ claim that the new farm bill will 
cost the housewife 2 cents a loaf more for 
bread. And some Congressmen are raising 
their eyebrows at the political repercussions 
if they vote to decrease the price of diamonds 
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and the cost of country club dues by remov- 
ing excise taxes, then turn around and 
increase the price of bread. 

Agricultural officials, however, deny that 
the farm bill will increase the price of 
bread more than seven-tenths of 1 cent 
and claim this can and should be absorbed 
by the millers and bakers. 

The farmer, argues the Department of 
Agriculture, has been getting it in the neck 
from the middlemen, in the case the bakers 
and millers for years. And oficials produce 
some rather convincing figures to prove it, 

In the last 15 to 18 years the cost of flour 
on the farm has not increased. Bakers can 
still buy wheat on the farm for the same 
price today as they paid in the late 194078. 
But over the same period, the cost of a 
loaf of bread to the housewife has about 
doubled. It has gone up from 13.5 cents to 
21 to 31 cents. 

In brief, the millers, the bakers, and the 
bakers’ unions have almost doubled their 
share of the cost of bread, while the farmers 
receive exactly the same amount, 


SQUEEZE ON FARMERS 


Meanwhile the cost of farm labor has 
gone up at least 50 percent while the cost of 
tractors and other farm machinery has almost 
doubled. 

Accordingly, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman has argued that it is time for 
both the farm middleman and labor to 
loosen up their take and pass a part of their 
profit on to the farmer, Instead, the big 
bakers’ lobby, headed by Rosenblatt, wants 
to pass not merely seven-tenths of 1 
cent on to the housewife, but more than 
double that amount; namely, 2 cents, on 
the cost of a loaf of bread. 

The new farm bill would give farmers a 
price of 100 percent of parity on domestic 
wheat, through a certificate plan whereby 
part of the support price would be paid by 
the millers and wheat users. Hence the howl 
by the millers and their retention of lobbyist 
Rosenblatt, 

The bill is geared to help the small family 
farms, most of which raise about 16 acres 
of wheat as a small cash crop. If the farm 
bill fails, more and more family farms will 
go to the wall and wheat raising will be 
concentrated in the hands of a few thousand 
factory-type farms. 


America Has Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Fort Lauderdale News editorialized 
on Memorial Day on the responsibility 
which must be shouldered by Americans 
in upholding freedom around the world. 
As we approach the Fourth of July holi- 
day, celebrating the 189th anniversary of 
our own revolution from tyranny, this 
editorial is of special significance and I 
include it here in the RECORD: 

AMERICA Has RESPONSIBILITY or KEEPING 
INTERNATIONAL BULLIES UNDER CONTROL 
With the world being in the state that it 

is today; it seems a bit tragic that while 

Americans are paying well-deserved tribute 

to the victims of our past wars, a new 

casualty list is growing larger by the day in 
far-off Vietnam. 

To many of our people it appears foolish 
to demand that American fighting men shed 
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their blood or forfeit their lives in an un- 
declared jungle war that holds little mean- 
ing in relation to the protection of our own 
freedom or our own security. 

Yet, if this world is ever to enjoy peace, 
and if the smali nations are ever to be freed 
of the constant fear of being swallowed up 
by larger and more powerful neighbors, there 
must be one nation ready to stand up and 
fight the international bullies who believe 
that might makes right. 

Unfortunately, or otherwise, America seems 
to have inherited the responsibilty of using 
its own might to keep these international 
bullies from grabbing off everything they 
want and can reach. 

It is not a pleasant responsibility to fulfill. 
Yet if it isn't fulfilled, and if the bullies 
aren't restrained, how long does anybody 
think it might be before the weaker nations 
are all gobbled up, and we are standing as 
the sole remaining barirer to the world domi- 
nation plans of the bully sect? 

Thus, American blood is hardly being shed 
In yain in vietnam today. It isa cruel and a 
vicious war we are fighting and, at times, 
the easy choice may well appear to be to 
settle it in any fashion we can. 

But how many times in world history has 
the easy choice been the right one? How 
many times have international bullies been 
placated or appeased by granting them their 
demands without their immediately coming 
up with more demands? 

The whole history of war shows that ap- 
peasement never accomplishes anything more 
than temporarily halting aggreesion. As 
soon as the aggressor digests his appease- 
ment morsel, he Inevitably gets hungry 
again and sooner or later a stand has to be 
made him. 

It is this fact which the intelligentsia, the 
long hairs and the beatnik students who are 
raising such a clamor in this country against 
our present Vietnam policy, don't seem to 
grasp. To us these people are laboring under 
the same illusion which gripped British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain when 
he knuckled under to Adolph Hitler and re- 
turned to England with rosy visions of peace 
in our time. 

There can be no real or lasting peace so 
long as one part of the world persists in be- 
lieving its destiny is to take over the whole 
world and mold it to its own fashion. Real 
peace will be achieved only when aggressors 
finally learn there is no profit in aggression 
and their own destruction is apt to be the 
price they will have to pay for continuing 
their aggressive habits. 

Thousands of American men died in World 
War I to impress that fact upon the Kaiser 
of Imperial Germany. Thousands more gave 
their lives to impress it again upon Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini, and it took thousands 
more to teach it to the Emperor of Japan and 
the Communist warlords of North Korea and 
Communist China. 

Now, it seems, it is a lesson that must be 
impressed upon the aggressor nations again. 
The men who are fighting the war in Viet- 
nam know what kind of an enemy they are 
up against. They are under no illusions 
about there being any easy way out of the 
struggle they are waging. The face the 
enemy presents to them is a different face 
than he puts on the visages of his diplomats, 
yet those who oppose our present firm policy 
in Vietnam cannot seem to recognize the 
enemy is two-faced. 

All they can see is the pleasant face that 
promises coexistence if we will just 
but move out of their way and give them 
what they want. 

In truth, however, what the enemy is ask- 
ing is nothing but a bit by bit abandonment 
of the pledges, the promises, and the com- 
mitments we have made to nations and to 
peoples all over the world who want to be 
left alone, and who have every right to ex- 
pect our help in achieving that objective. 

This will not be easy and nobody has ever 
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said it will be. It could well be that before 
this Vietnam business is ended many more 
American fighting men will have to be sent 
to that war-torn country and many more will 
have to join the dead from our previous wars 
to whom we pay tribute this weekend. 

It is not a responsibility, however, that 
we can shirk or pull away from without dis- 
honoring the legions of dead from our past 
conflicts. They didn’t like war or the pros- 
pect of war anymore than we do today. Yet, 
they served when they were called, and it was 
only through their efforts and their sacrifices 
that our flag still flies high and proudly to- 
day as a reminder to free people the world 
over that there is still a nation strong enough 
to champion their cause and stanch enough 
to stand up to the international bullies who 
would wipe out freedom everywhere. 

Jack W. Gore. 


Beacon Shapes Bright Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body to a re-, 
cent article in the Boston Herald en- 
titled “Beacon Shapes Bright Future.“ 


This article describes how my two very 
good friends, Norman and Bob Leven- 
thal, upon graduating from MIT 
scraped together $2,000 to start a con- 
struction business whose 1963 contracts 
totaled more than $33 million. Mr, 
Speaker, I am very pleased that the 
Boston Herald saw fit to recognize the 
outstanding achievements of these two 
fine men. 

The article follows: 

. Beacon SHAPES BRIGHT FUTURE 
(By John P. Carberg) 

The Leventhal brothers, Norman and Rob- 
ert, are building quite a name for themselves 
in the construction business. 

WIDE RECOGNITION 

Their firm, Beacon Construction Co., of 
Allston, is known from Saginaw, Mich., to 
San Juan, P.R., and in Boston for its per- 
formance at One Center Plaza in the Govern- 
ment Center. 

Not so a couple of decades ago when the 
two Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
graduates decided to pool their limited re- 
sources and open an office on Cambridge 
Street, just around the corner from their 
present facilities on Hano Street. 

Together they managed to scrape up $2,000. 
First year contracts amounted to less than 
$10,000, most of it coming in the form of 
small remodeling jobs at stores and hotels. 
By contrast, 1963 contracts totaled more 
than $33 million. 

Norman, 47, is president of the firm and 
in charge, on paper at least, of all construc- 
tion projects. Robert, 51, serves as treasurer 
and is responsible for development and new 
ventures, 

“We really don’t worry about titles here. 
There's no fine line drawn—we fill in wher- 
ever we are needed,” says Norman. 

Both men attended Boston Latin School 
and studied building design and construc- 
tion at MIT. Both live in Newton and both 
picked up their business savvy the hard way, 
but the only way as far as they are con- 
cerned, 
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Norman, the more talkative of the two, 
believes that survival in the construction 
field; depends on the individuals in com- 
mand. 

“Because of the rugged nature of the busi- 
ness you find very few second generation 
contractors in the United States. 

“It really depends on the individuals. If 
they are strong the business continues. But 
once the rugged individuals leave, the busi- 
ness goes down the drain. Where there are 
second generation members in a company, 
you usually find that the major part of the 
building was done by them.” 

Beacon has become very active as a de- 
veloper as well as a builder in recent years. 

To date, Beacon has handled more than 
$30 million worth of post office construction 
or some 12 structures in 8 States and 
Puerto Rico, The firm constructed 1,000 
precast concrete dwellings sold under the 
FHA in Puerto Rico and still has some in- 
dustrial land there left for development. 
The Wellesiey Office Park is another example 
of the changing emphasis. 

“We've done work all over the country. 
But what is really significant now is our 
work in Boston. One Center Plaza and the 
Castle Square development are of prime im- 
portance because this Is what we look for- 
ward to accomplishing over the next few 
years.” 

The company employs anywhere from 250 
to 700 depending on the amount of business 
farmed out to subcontractors. What equip- 
ment they do have is stored behind the Hano 
Street structure. 

And even though the Leventhals are es- 
sentially in the construction business they 
agree that the financing, leasing, and de- 
veloping involved make construction some- 
what incidental. 

“I think if the basic concept is good it al- 
lows for some margin of error. But when 
the basic plan is wrong you don’t have that 
margin for error,” says Robert. 

Norman disclosed during the interview 
that the company may move its main office 
to Wellesley and store the equipment at some 
suburban location. In addition, Beacon will 
definitely have an office at “the world’s first 
horizontal skyscraper”—One Center Plaza. 


Freedom From Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the sincere ef- 
forts of Mrs. Grace McDonald and the 
Northern California Freedom From Hun- 
ger Committee. Mrs. McDonald, who is 
a resident of San Jose, Calif., has for 
many years been concerned with and 
active in community affairs. 

At a time when world hunger is a rec- 
ognized but general problem, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald’s committee is directing its ef- 
forts toward a specific village and the 
problems faced in obtaining sufficient 
food. The following account from the 
San Jose Mercury of June 24, 1965, tells 


of the work of this committee. 
Preepom’s TEER Goal—FreepomM From 
HUNGER 
f (By Lee Dye) 
The wheels of spin 
at an ted rate in this age of 


scientific marvels, but more people will go 
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to bed hungry tonight than at any other 
time in history, 

That is the bellef of a San Jose woman 
who is leading a fight by a group of north- 
ern Californians against hunger. 

The woman is Mrs. Grace McDonald, who 
calls herself a “hunger fighter," and the 
group she represents is the Northern Cali- 
fornia Freedom from Hunger Committee. 
The committee is part of a worldwide orga- 
nization which operates through the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. 

Members. of the locally based committee 
have added action to their beliefs by reach- 
ing all the way to the tip of South America 
in a nongovernmental “people to people” 
program which they hope will reduce the 
pangs of hunger in the small fishing village 
of Ancud, Chile. 

But the purpose of the organization is not 
just to provide food. 

“Food is essential to survival, but food 
alone is not the answer,” Mrs, McDonald 
said. 

“In order to meet the increasing demands 
for food resulting from the population ex- 
plosion we must provide people with the 
means of obtaining their own food,” she 
explained, 

Toward that end the northern California 
group raised over $1,000 this year to pur- 
chase three diving suits, an air compressor, 
reserve tank, and the accessories required 
by the Ancud shell fishermen to reap their 
livelihood from the sea. Their original 
equipment was lost during the 1960 earth- 
quake and resulting tidal waves. 

The shipment reached the fishermen late 
last month after being delayed first in New 
York Harbor due to a longshoremen’s strike, 
and again in Chile due to storm-damaged 
docking facilities. 

Duplicate equipment was purchased by 
the Fisherman's Cooperative of Ancud, in 
accordance with earlier agreements, bringing 
the total number of suits to six. 

So encouraging have been the results of 
their efforts that the members of the north- 
‘ern California committee have set their 
sights, much higher for the coming months. 

They want to provide the fishermen with 
a $10,000 drying tunnel and a $3,000 ice- 

lant. 

“We mie already collected around $2,000,” 
Mrs. McDonald said. 

“The new equipment will enable the fish- 
ermen to ship their fish to metropolitan 
markets which are 500 miles north,” she 
added. 

As the prime mover among “hunger 

in this region, Mrs. McDonald, one 
of the valley’s best known senior citizens, 
feels a personal sense of commitment to the 


program. 

And she has her heart set on sharing that 
commitment with anyone who happens to 
be within shouting distance. 

“Now you give it everything you've got,” 
she said sternly after a 2-hour interview. 

“If you can't find your answers in these 
documents, just let me know,” she added 
as she handed over a stack of papers nearly 
an inch high. 

She has sponsored poster contests at vari- 
ous colleges and helped institute educational 

in schools throughout this area. 

And if you're not careful she will plaster 
your car with “hunger decals” and then tell 
you they cost $1 each. All proceeds go to 
support the committee's projects. 

This week an exhibit showing the work of 
the northern California committee will be 
on display in the courtyard of Norse Audi- 
torium in San Francisco during the United 
Nations observances. It was built at Mrs. 
McDonald's home at 740 Hilmar Street, Santa 
Clara. 

Mrs. McDonald, who has been active in 
community movements in the valley for 
many years, goes about her work of winning 
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the war against hunger with a militant 
sense of purpose. 

“Freedom from hunger is man’s first fun- 
damental right," she said, reflecting the 
Official position adopted by the organization 
in Italy in 1963. 

“We can't afford to forget that,” she added. 

Anybody want to buy a bumper sticker? 


Investigations of NASA-Defense Con- 
tracts in Bobby Baker Operations Is 
Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent “final” whitewash report of the 
majority members of the Senate Rules 
Committee leaves unanswered a multi- 
tude of vital questions concerning the 
financial capers of Robert G. Baker when 
he was secretary to the Senate majority. 

A major question left unanswered is 
why does North American Aviation con- 
tinue to do business with Baker's 
Serv-U vending company, and why did 
the Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Co., of Oklahoma City, have such faith 
in the Baker enterprise that it loaned 
him money to buy stock in Serv-U? 

It will be noted that the Apollo con- 
tract was awarded by James E. Webb, 
administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, to North 
American Aviation during the Novem- 
ber—December period of 1961. It was 
during the same period that North 
American decided to switch its business 
from the Automatic Canteen Co., to 
Baker’s Serv-U vending firm. 

Prior to these manipulations, it was 
Baker and Fred B. Black, the latter at 
that time a so-called public relations 
man for North America, together with 
their gambling friends, Benjamin Sigel- 
baum and Edward Levinson, that bor- 
rowed $100,000 from the Kerr-controlled 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Oxlahoma City, to launch the Sery-U 
Vending Corp. 

As previously noted, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
is headed by James E. Webb who was 
long and closely associated with the 
Kerr-McGee enterprises in Oklahoma, 
and a former director of the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Co. Accord- 
ing to the Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance, of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Webb is still listed as 
one of the “20 largest stockholders of 
record” of the Fidelity National Bank 
& Trust Co. In this 1964 publication, 
Webb is listed as holding 1,866 shares of 
stock—see volume 5, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency report on Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 

At this point it should be noted that 
the future of North American Aviation 
and other aviation industries are closely 
tied to the decisions of the National 
Space and Aeronautics Administration 
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and the Defense Department, both of 
which annually award contracts totaling 
billions of dollars to these industries. 

It should be noted, too, that North 
American Aviation decided that Fred B. 
Black was too hot to handle and fired 
him as a Washington representative 
after he was convicted on Federal tax 
evasion charges involving the large 
amounts of cash he was using as a lobby- 
ist and political operator. However, 
North American still feels it must con- 
tinue to deal with Bobby Baker’s Serv-U 
outfit despite the proven “gross impro- 
prieties” in which he has been involved. 
North American and other big space and 
defense contractors still feel compelled, 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
to continue to deal with Baker’s vending 
firm despite the fact that Baker, in a 
Federal investigation, repeatedly took 
refuge behind the fifth amendment, 

There is no question but what the fi-. 
nancial future of Bobby Baker, key figure 
in the sordid scandals that have rocked 
Washington, is tied to the Serv-U Vend- 
ing Corp. Records indicate that Baker 
and Black owned 57 percent of the stock 
of this multi-million-dollar corporation. 
It is a firm that mushroomed on the basis 
of decisions by aerospace industry officials 
that switched business from older es- 
tablished vending firms to the then new 
Baker-Black operation. 

There is no question but what the fu- 
ture of Serv-U is tied directly to the 
lucrative contracts with the various aero- 
space and defense industries, including 
North American and Northrop. The 
North American food vending contract 
alone grosses more than $2,500,000 an- 
nually, according to the testimony. In 
this connection, the minority report of 
the Senate Rules Committee states: 

Until such time as defense contractors such 
as North American Aviation and Northrop 
decide they no longer want to do business 
1 5 Baker, his financial empire may con- 

ue. 


That report also stated: 

The backbone of Baker's financial empire 
was, and still is, the Serv-U Vending. It was 
through the vending business that Baker 
was able to acquire monthly cash kickbacks 
as well as inaugurate a highly profitable 
vending operation with defense contractors 
whose almost sole source of income was from 
the U.S. Government. It was in these vend- 
ing operations that Baker became associated 
with questionable individuals who ranged 
from gambiers to those convicted of income 
tax evasion. Likewise, when Baker's Carou- 
sel was in the midst of financial difficulties, 
it was his vending business that had the 
wherewithal to bail out the Ocean City 
property. 


It might be possible to excuse North 
American officials for dealing with Bak- 
er’s corporation when they state they did 
not know of his involvements. But there 
is absolutely no reason now for continu- 
ing to deal with Serv-U for the basic 
facts have been revealed as to Baker’s 
“gross improprieties.” 

Nor is there the slightest excuse for the 
failure of Administrator Webb, of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, to tell those who hold fat Gov- 
ernment contracts that they have come to 
the end of the road unless they cease to 
do business with those who seek refuge 
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behind the fifth amendment or engage 
in other improper activities. 

Even the Democrat majority of the 
Senate Rules Committee admitted the 
impropriety involved in the relationship 
Baker and Black had with Serv-U—see 
pages 26, 27, and 28 of the July 8, 1964, 
majority report. And on pages 45-46 of 
that report, the majority comments on 
the concealment of the ownership of 57 
percent of the stock of Serv-U by Baker 
and Black: 

His (Baker's) compelling reason for this 
concealment must have been that he was 
quite aware of the gross impropriety in his 
ownership of the stock under all the circum- 
stances—one of the important circumstances 
being that the entire success or failure of 
the company depended upon whether he and 
Black could secure vending contracts with 
large corporations having defense contracts 
with the Government. 


Such contractural relations would not 
be tolerated by the Government if they 
involved such figures as Frank Costello, 
Tony Accardo, or others of their racket- 
eering ilk. The record shows that Bobby 
Baker is a political racketeer, and po- 
litical racketeering should be given no 
preference. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 13, 1965, I 
issued a statement on this same subject 
but it is evident, in the light of subse- 
quent events that this statement made 
no impression upon any of those who had 
it within their power to take corrective 
steps. 

Following is the statement as it ap- 
peared in an article in the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Register: 

Gross LINKS NASA HEAD TO BAKER THROUGH 
BANK 
(By Clark Molienhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Representative H. R. 
Gross, Republican of Iowa, Thursday called 
attention to the fact that James E. Webb, 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency * (NASA), is a large 
stockholder in a bank that financed Robert 
G. Baker's vending operations. 

The Iowan said Webb is listed as one of 
the 20 largest stockholders of record in the 
Pidelity National Bank & Trust Co. of Okla- 
homs City, Okla. 

“I would think that any investigation of 
Bobby Baker would include a close study of 
the award of all contracts by NASA to those 
firms that are using Baker's vending serv- 
ice," Gross said. 

The Congressman said that in the light of 
“the record of coverup in the Baker case he 
does not expect that the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee will do a thorough investigation into 
these big Government contracts. 


LISTED AT 1,866 SHARES 


Gross said the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has compiled a list of the 
top 20 stockholders in member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and that Webb is 
listed as 18th in size of his holdings in the 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., with 
1,866 shares. 

Gross said records of the Senate Rules 
Committee show Baker had an almost in- 
stant success in the vending machine busi- 
ness, with many of his new contracts coming 
from firms that depend upon contracts from 
the Defense Department and from NASA, 

The committee also heard that Baker, 
Fred B. Black, former Washington repre- 
sentative for North American Aviation, and 
two Nevada gambling figures—Benjamin 
Sigelbaum and Edward Levinson—obtained 
large loans from Fidelity National to launch 
the Serv-U vending machine business. 
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COINCIDENCE? 


“It may be coincidence that during the 
same period North American Aviation landed 
the huge Apollo’ contract with NASA, and 
deided to shift its business from 
another firm to Serv-U,” Gross said. 

But such circumstances “carry the possibil- 
ity of conflict of interest, and certainly should 
be scrutinized with the greatest care,” he 
added. 

Last June, the Iowa Republican said Webb 
had hired Breene M. Kerr, 35-year-old son 
of the late Senator Robert Kerr, as Deputy 
Administrator of NASA, 

KERR, M’GEE 

Gross said Fidelity National was domi- 
nated by the stock owned by the family of 
the late Senator Kerr and Dean A. McGee, 
a Kerr business associate. 

Since last June, Black is reported to be out 
of Sery-U, and it is reported that Baker ob- 
tained additional loans from Fidelity Na- 
tional to buy the stock Black held. 


The Challenge to Mississippi 
Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, all 
members are deeply concerned with the 
pending challenge of the sitting Missis- 
sippi delegation. The April issue of 
Frontier magazine contains an article by 
a prominent Los Angeles attorney, Ed- 
ward Mosk. “The Challenge to Missis- 
sippi Congressmen” should be of interest 
to all my colleagues and indeed to all 
those who have an interest in and are 
following this matter. I am pleased to 
have it made a part of the Record at this 
time: 

From Frontier magazine, April 1965] 
THE CHALLENGE TO MISSISSIPPI CONGRESSMEN 
(By Ed Mosk) 

Great social movements have a way of 
developing new techniques to meet crises 
which require immediate solutions. A na- 
tionwide “law office’ of nearly 100 lawyers 


‘was created overnight and functioned for 


40 days and 40 nights to assist the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party's challenge to the 
Mississippi congressional delegation in just 
such an emergency in January and February. 

More than half the lawyers were from Cali- 
fornia. The others came from Illinois, Mich- 
igan, New York, and a few other areas 
throughout the United States: (An unoffi- 
cial count indicates more than 20 lawyers 
from southern California and more than 40 
from the San Francisco area went to Mis- 
sissippl.) 

The Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
had conducted its own election in October 
and November to dramatize the official denial 
of the right of Negroes to participate in the 
reguiar election. The candidates in this 
freedom election filed a challenge demanding 
that Congress refuse to seat all the Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen. The challenge was 
filed under provisions of an 1851 statute set- 
ting up the procedure for questioning the 
validity of the election of any Congressman. 

The statute gives the contestant 40 days 
within which to gather supporting testimony 
by depositions; these depositions are pre- 
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sented to Congress together with any answer- 
ing deposition on behalf of the Congressman. 
On this record, Congress, as the sole judge, 
then makes its decision. 

One hundred and forty-eight Members of 
Congress voted against even the provisional 
seating of the Congressmen from Mississippi 
when Congress was convened this year, but 
the majority favored awaiting formal filing 
of documentation of the charges. Thus 
arose the urgent need to set up a legal staff 
to gather evidence supporting the charges 
in the statutory form required by Congress. 

The essence of the case was in the second 
paragraph of the “Notice of Intention To 
Contest“ directed to each Mississippi Con- 
gressman: 

“You * * * were purportedly nominated 
by the ‘regular Democratic Party of Mis- 
sissippi’ from which Negroes are and have 
been systematically excluded by illegal and 
unconstitutional registration and election 
procedures, and by intimidation, harassment, 
economic reprisal, pr damage, terrori- 
zation, and violence. *” 

The formal challenge spelled out a bill of 
particulars of specific incidents and sta- 
tistics and recounted the historical use of 
the forms of law to accomplish the sys- 
tematic exclusion of Negroes from the elec- 
toral process. 

The attorneys of record in the contest, 
William Kunstler and Arthur Kinoy, of New 
York, and Benjamin Smith, of New Orleans, 
found themselves faced with the seemingly 
impossible practical problem of gathering 
the voluminous evidence available in the 
towns and villages of Mississippi to support 
the charges within the legally allotted 40- 
day period. $ 

A NATIONWIDE APPEAL FOR HELP 


The American Civil Liberties Union, co- 
operating with the Lawyers Constitutional 
Defense Committee, appealed to lawyers 
across the country for assistance, The Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild made a similar request. 
The requirement was a simple one: “Attor- 
neys are needed to take depositions in sup- 
port of the challenge. Those interested must 
go at their own expense and for not less than 
1 week. The need is immediate. Less than 
30 days of the statutory period remain.” 

The response was immediate and 
remarkable. 

Within a week 20 attorneys from San 
Francisco were in Jackson, Miss., and had 


COFO (Council of Federated Organizations), 
who had been living in the towns and rural 
areas of Mississippi working on the voter 
registration drive for many months. 

The first out-of-State attorneys inter- 
viewed witnesses, 


the law under which they 
were acting. And yet with the improvised 
kind of organization that frequently arises on 
short notice to meet a real need, all this was 
in fact accomplished. 

The attorneys quickly discovered that 
finding court reporters in Mississippi to 
transcribe the depositions was a major prob- 
lem. Appeals for help in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and eastern cities met a quick re- 
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a single deposition was delayed because of 
lack of reporters or lawyers. 

The depositions were taken in Negro 
churches, Negro colleges and schools or wher- 
ever facilities were available in the Negro 
sections of each community. No one knew 
how the Congressmen would react to these 
locations. In Holly Springs, at Rust College, 
10 attorneys representing the subpenaed 
Congressmen walked into the room 5 minutes 
before the time set for the start of the deposi- 
tions, The 10 attorneys came from various 
counties. When the evidence was taken, 
for example, for a Negro sharecropper from 
Benton County, an experienced white attor- 
ney from that county vigorously cross-ex- 
amined the witness. Witnesses from other 
counties had the same experience. This 
battery of white attorneys lined up across 
the counsel table was obviously intended to 
intimidate the witnesses even before they 
testified. The maneuver failed. The wit- 
nesses were not intimidated. 

The Mississippi attorneys employed sim- 
Uar tactics in all parts of the State. In every 
town, they tried to move the depositions from 
the Negro community to the local court- 
house. This offer“ was firmly declined. 
The courthouse is the center of authority 
of the white community, and, as such, the 
very symbol of intimidation, In this chal- 
lenge to the Congressmen, the Negro con- 
testants held the offensive. Their insistence 
on holding the depositions in Negro com- 
munities proved that the initiative, in this 
situation, had passed from the “white power 
structure,” which now had to send its repre- 
sentatives to the locations selected by the 
Negro challengers. 

Lawyers representing the Negroes insisted 
that the defending white lawyers address 
Negro witnesses as Mister“ in public. In 
every deposition, the facts of Mississippi life 
for Negroes were spread on the record for 
submission to Congress. Out-of-state Negro 
attorneys questioned local white registrars 
and sheriffs in some hearings. More than 
that, the crimes committed against the Negro 
population were revealed in public. 

LONG HISTORY OF REPRESSION 

The witnesses included Negroes whose 
homes had been shot into and burned, who 
had been beaten, who had lost their jobs 
or their property, and who had experienced 
unfair and unequal registration standards 
applied against them. The witnesses also 
included COFO workers who had spent 
months with Negroes in all parts of the State 
and could testify In detall to the pattern of 
terror which had prevented Negroes from 

to vote. Typical of the prevail- 

ing situation in Mississippi, as disclosed by 

the hearings, is Marshall County. Negroes 

comprise more than 60 percent of Marshall's 

tion but less than 1 percent of the 

county’s Negroes are registered, while over 
95 percent of the whites are 

During this remarkable period, nearly 100 
attorneys from many parts of the United 
States participated. They came when the 
need was greatest, and they did the job with 
a minimum of preparation but a maximum 
of conscientious application. When each 
lawyer completed his work, he passed his ex- 
periences on to the next group of arrivals, 
and an amazing continuity was maintained 
despite constantly changing personnel. Per- 
haps never before has any similar activity 
been performed by lawyers. The results when 
presented to Congress in early summer will 
be comprehensive and damning. It will be 
difficult for Congress to resist the impact of 
the evidence gathered, and should, 
by majority vote, unseat the Mississippi Con- 
gressmen and order new elections under the 
principle of one man, one vote, 
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Civil Rights in Jackson, Miss. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many Americans may seem at a 
loss to explain the recent involvement of 
young people in civil rights work in the 
South. In a letter to the editor of the 
San Jose Mercury, printed June 23, 1965, 
Mrs. Erman Stadler expresses the mo- 
tivations of her daughter, Mae, who is a 
professor at San Jose State College. 

It also reveals serious problems in the 
administration of justice in such States 
as Mississippi. The police brutality 
which followed peaceful demonstrations 
in Jackson, Miss., in June is ample evi- 
dence of the physical risks taken by 
many young Americans such as Mae 
Stadler and others from the San Jose 
area. I should like to express my own 
deep feelings of pride and admiration 
for those who work to guarantee consti- 
tutional rights for all citizens. I, there- 
fore, submit this letter to the RECORD 
and urge its careful reading: 

[From the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury, 
June 23, 1965] 
WHY Mar WENT SOUTH 


EDITOR: 

Last night one of your reporters called me 
to inquire about my daughter, Mae, the San 
Jose State professor who is believed to be in 
jail in Jackson, Miss. He asked me why, 
when she had told another of your reporters 
that she intended to teach in a freedom 
school, had she participated in the demon- 
stration which resuted in her being failed. 

Mae went to offer her services to the 
Negroes of Mississippi, to be useful where she 
could be useful. To teach in a freedom 
school seemed a logical assignment, to help 
to develop the leadership necessary that 
these people can help themselves. 

How do you encourage people to be brave, 
to lead, to fight for their rights, to work with 
others, H you cannot exemplify these quali- 
ties yourself? Mae did not go to Mississippi 
to go to jail, but if going to jail was part of 
the assignment in order to find out what can 
happen to you in Mississippi and in order to 
be one with the people she is trying to help, 
I know Mae went bravely, and I know that 
while she is not the strongest person in the 
world, she has the endurance and stability 
to survive. 

Mae 1s in Jail for the crime of demonstrat- 
ing, demons: that she cared that the 
Mississippi legislature is voting in laws, 
which, while patently unconstitutional, will 
hold back the enforcement of the civil rights 
bill until they can be declared to be uncon- 
titutional. 

What concerns me is the apathy I see 
around me, Your tried to get 
definite word last night, but he said that 
the people in Mississippi are uncooperative 
with the news media.. My daughter is being 
held without even the possibility of one 
telephone call. At least six others from here 
are being held. Why is this not news of more 
significance than Lincoln’s rock? 

Mae's crime is that she took seriously the 
lessons taught her concerning unselfish and 
concerned behavior, which are a part of her 
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Judeo-Christian heritage. She shows clearly 
that this is a dangerous ethic which we 
teach. And it is one which most people give 
Upservice, but a few have the courage to live 
it. 


Mrs, ERMAN STADLER. 


Extending Juvenile Delinquency Act 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8131) to extend 


the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act of 1961. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate with great inter- 
est. Although I am no longer on the 
Education and Labor Committee, I 
served on Mrs. GrEEN’s subcommittee at 
the time that the original juvenile de- 
linquency legislation was drafted in 1961. 
I participated in the drafting of the bill 
and believe that I am well equipped 
to speak on the legislative intent of this 
measure. 

I am taking no issue whatsoever with 
the desirability of projects designed to 
find new ways to control juvenile de- 
linquency. When we wrote and enacted 
this bill, this was its purpose. A 3-year 
program of demonstration grants was to 
be established to test new skills. This 
has been extended once and now we are 
asked to extend it for another year. 

This will make a grand total of 5 years 
of study and experiment. It seems to me 
that this should merk the end of this 
phase of our war against juvenile delin- 
quency. If we have not learned new 
methods of approaching this problem, 
then the entire plan is a failure and 
should be replaced by a new one. 

I subscribe to the approach suggested 
by the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. 
PuUcINSsKI] and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quiz] and hope that Con- 
gress will again study this entire pro- 
gram and redesign legislation to incor- 
porate any benefits of this bill and begin 
to give us a new program based on the 
progress made by the juvenile delin- 
quency program. 

As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BraDemaAs] has said, these programs 
should be studied and reevaluated. It is 
my hope that the Administrators of the 
program will keep this in mind and will 
devote the remainder of the life of this 
act to existing programs. Certainly 
there is no reason to expend money on 

until we have an oppor- 


new programs 
' tunity to test the effectiveness of the old 


ones. 

Again, I will support this extension, 
but I feel strongly that this should be 
the last extension and that any further 
juvenile delinquency legislation should 
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be based on the successes—and fail- 
ures—which exist in this experimental 
program. 


Fiscal Year Anniversary—How About a 
Balanced Budget? 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given. 


permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
occasion a number of Members have 
said that we should commemorate the 
birthday of various things, one of which 
is the newly emerging African nations; 
the other has to do, I think, with the 98th 
anniversary of the great Dominion of 
Canada. 

It occurred to me also that this is the 
anniversary of the fiscal year and that 
today is the first day of the new fiscal 
year. The administration has been fast 
in putting out press releases that the 
fiscal year just ended has been a great 
year because the deficit—and you should 
underline that word “deficit”—is only 
a little more than $3 billion. 

Instead of bragging about the amount 
of the deficit being small, how about try- 
ing for a surplus for a change? 

It seems to me that we in the House 
of Representatives should on this oc- 
casion, on this first day of July, the new 
fiscal year, dedicate ourselves to bringing 
about a balanced budget for the Ameri- 
can people for the first time since 1960. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITTLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close. thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, 0. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursunnt to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 


and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall the contents of 
the daily Recorn as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
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ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary In order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 74 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be insorted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recon any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections:-—The permanent Rrcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication ts issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lc Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print Oy 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Ofictal Reporters:—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Next mecting of the SENATE 
12:00 noon, Tuesday, July 6 


Friday, July 2, 1965 


Next meeting of the HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
12:00 noon, Tuesday, July 6 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


House adjourned out of respect to the memory of Representative Thompson 


of Louisiana. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Senate met at 9 a.m. and, pursuant to order previously 
entered, immediately adjourned (without transaction 
of any business) until noon Tuesday, July 6, when it 
will begin consideration of H.R. 6675, social security— 
medicare, after it has acted on the conference report on 
S.J. Res. 1, Presidential inability (2 hours of debate). 


Committee M eelings 


No committee meetings were held. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 

Bills Introduced: Five public bills, H.R. 9615-9619; 
five private bills, H.R. 9620-9624; and one resolution, 
H. Res. 443, were introduced. Page 14994 


Bill Reported: One report was filed as follows: H.R. 
5041, regarding safety regulation of common carriers 
by pipeline, amended (H. Rept. 588). Page 14994 


Condolence Resolution: Adopted H. Res. 443, pro- 
viding for expressions of sympathy and condolences on 
the death of Representative T. Ashton Thompson, of 
the Seventh Congressional District of Louisiana. After 
numerous Members had spoken on his life, character, 
and public service, the Speaker pro tempore appointed 
the following funeral committee on the part of the 
House: Representatives Hébert, Morrison, Fallon, 
Miller, Boggs, Passman, Garmatz, Willis, Gross, Gray, 
Whitener, Waggonner, Cleveland, and Long of 


Pages 14991-14994 
D610 


Program for Tuesday: As a further mark of respect to 
the memory of Representative Thompson of Louisiana 
the House adjourned at 12:35 p.m. until Tuesday, 


July 6, 1965, at 12 o'clock noon, when the House will 


consider H.R. 6400, to enforce the 15th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution (voting rights) (10 hours of 
debate). 


Committee M eetings 


No committee meetings were held, 


Joint Committee Meetings 
HALLAM REACTOR 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: In executive ses- 
sion the committee heard testimony on the current 
status of the Hallam, Nebr., reactor from Gerald F. 
Tape, Atomic Energy Commissioner, and staff, and 
Dr. Emerson Jones, consultant to Consumers Public 
Power District of Nebraska, 


Pennsylvania Dutch Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President; the 
Pennsylvania Dutch have a rich heritage 
and a culture which they very carefully 
preserve, They have added a great deal 
to the beauty of America. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp remarks: by 
Marjory Hendricks and a lecture by Gen- 
evieve Hendricks on the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch Way of Life.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 

If Td had anything to do with it I would 
have been born in Pennsylvania because 
Pennsylvania is my favorite State, Yes, I 
love Pennsylvania and I have seen a great 
deal of the State, especially the Pennsyl- 
yania Dutch country. I became interested 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch when I was a 
young child and my father had an office in 
Philadelphia; I became even more interested 
when I bad a graduate scholarship at Bryn 
Mawr. I took advantage of every chance I 
had to go over to Lancaster, Berks, Mont- 
gomery, and other counties which claim they 
are the center of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
region. Personally, I like to think that Lan- 
easter County is because, countywise, I am 
es y close to Lancaster County. In 
fact, some of the things in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch room which my sister has created are 
willed to the Landis Valley Farm Museum. 
They come from my Water Gate Inn or from 
my home. 

Much has been said about the Pennsyl- 
vanla Dutch. Im brief, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch come from the Palatinate of Europe 
and were persecuted for perhaps 200 years, 
mostly because of religion and customs. 
There is still freedom of customs and reli- 
gions among the 125 different sects which I 
understand are part of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. The largest number of people are 
Lutherans Reformed, Mennonites, Amish, and 
Brethren. To go into all of this would take 
a great deal of time and so I am going to 
suggest that all of you attend the Kutztown 
Festival and learn more about it, or get a 
copy of the “Pennsylvania Dutch Guide 
Book,” the official guide book of Lancaster 
County, which will tell you about the his- 
tory, the churches, the farmers’ market, the 
folk art, the State museums, the covered 
bridges, the language and, very close to my 
heart, the foods of the Pennsylvania Dutch 

I happened to be a writer until a mis- 
guided friend gave me a cookbook some 40 
years ago. One of my distinguished guests 
at Water Gate Inn has been Edna Eby 
Helier, who is a food columnist, lecturer, 
and writer, in addition to being one of the 
real authorities on Pennsylvania Dutch cook- 
ing. When I gave e luncheon for Edna Eby 
Heller at Water Gate Inn, I thought I would 
impress her with a dish which I had learned 
in Lancaster County, Shrimp Wiggle Esch 
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Puddle, and, for the first time I learned that 
that is not an old-time Pennsylvania Dutch 
dish. However, Edna Eby Heller and I have 
become good friends and I sell a number of 
her cookbooks at the Water Gate Inn Gift 
Shop. 

You may be interested to know why Water 
Gate Inn is Pennsylvania Dutch: Of all of the 
ethnic groups, the Pennsylvania Dutch most 
clearly exemplify what we were fighting for 
in 1942 when Water Gate Inn was founded. 
My sister and I agreed that Water Gate Inn, 
being on the banks of the Potomac, had to 
be Early American, and that the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch had contributed most to the 
very things which my sister will tell you 
about, the furniture and design of America. 
I am proud to introduce my famous sister, 
who is one of the few fellows of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators, Genevieve 
Hendricks. 


America has been particularly fortunate in 
its heritage of arts and crafts. Artists from 
many lands have contributed their skills, 
tradition, and culture to our folklore. But of 
all the cultures and folk art that have flour- 
ished in our land, the most popular and now 
the most sought after and perhaps the most 
creative are the arts and crafts of the Penn- 
sylyania Germans or as we popularly call 
them, the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Much has been written about the Penn- 
syivania Dutch folk art. To mention only 
four of the authoritative sources I refer to: 
(1) Frances Lichten’s book, The Folk Art 
of Rural Pennsylvania“; (2) “The Index of 
American Design,” by Christensen; (3) 
“Pennsylvaina Dutch Folk Art,” by Joseph 
Stroud; and (4) “Early Pennsylvanian Arts 
and Crafts,” by John Joseph Stroud. 

Many museums have given us valuable 
collections and informative data. Pennsyl- 
vania has wonderful collections: from the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Pennsyl- 
yania Historical Library, to the many local 
museums. Of particular interest to us are 
the Landis Valley Farm Museum and the 
Ephreta Cloisters, Hope Lodge, Harmony and 
Henri du Ponts collection at Winterthur is 
also outstanding. The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has a particularly fine exhibit. Last 
week in New York I visited the new Penn- 
sylvania Dutch rooms in the Metropolitan 
Museum. In Bath, England, I have visited 
the recently opened American Museum with 
its collection of Pennsylvania pewter, Stugel 
ginss, painted tinware and two rooms of 
Pennsylyania Dutch furniture. I have also 
seen many valuable pieces of Pennsylvania 
Dutch Art in museums of Germany and 
other European countries. 

For several reasons I, as a professional in- 
terior designer, am particularly interested in 
Pennsylyania Dutch art: 

1. We have a good Dutch name from an 
early ancestor who came to New Amsterdam 
in 1640 from Middieburg, Holland. He 
might just as well have gone to Lancaster 
County. While we cannot claim to be Penn- 
sylvania Dutch at least we might be related 
since Holland was one of the low countries 
of the Palatinate whence came the Pennsyl- 
vanis Dutch people to Pennsylvania starting 
in 1650 at the invitation of William Penn, 
who promised them religious freedom and a 
new way of life. Having visited Middleburg 
and Holland many times, I know its peasant 
art well and recognize many features in their 
handicraft similar to the Pennsylynia Dutch. 

2. As children we were taken for a sum- 


mer's vacation high in the mountains of 
Montana. There we lived in an old log 
cabin. The beauty and charm of this simple 
sturdy house has haunted me ever since. For 
years in Washington we searched through the 
mountains of nearby Maryland and Virginia 
for our dream cabin. Finally, we found it 
high in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, This cabin was built in 1750 by Jo- 
Hann Hummer who with several neighbors 
left Lancaster County to buy acreage in 
Clarke County at 25 cents an acre. Our deed 
reads from King George of England to Law- 
rence Washington to Captain Snicker, to 
Johann Hummer, to Walter Blount (who 
sold Dunbarton Oaks to live the simple life 
in the country), to William Head, coeditor of 
the Reader's Digest to the Hendricks. The 
Hummer family had lived in the cabin un- 
til 1900. Five cabins were built by the Penn- 
sylvania folk. Four still exist as examples 
of the fine honest building of the Hummers 
and their friends. One was torn down for 
its lumber, but we bought the old logs and 
beams and simple paneling. Making every 
effort as we restored and remodeled the 
cabin to keep the original building we have 
used these old pieces with studied care. 

The Hummers and their Pennsylvania 
Dutch friends cleared the mountain sides of 
virgin timber, making fields for tobacco, corn, 
and sumach which latter they sent to Ger- 
many to tan leather. 

As we have cleared the second growth for- 
ests and for our gardens and views we are 
ever reminded by the carefully laid stone 
walls and piles of stone around large boul- 
ders of the tremendous effort expended by 
these early settlers. From our garden area 
we have dug up old iron utensils, old pottery, 
old glass, powder horns and other artifacts. 

Our mountain neighbors, at first consider- 
ing us slightly mad in our delight in the 
early Pennsylvania Dutch furniture and tools 
and treasures, soon became interested. They 
have brought us many treasures possibly in- 
herited from the early group of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlers, One brought his grand- 
“pappy’s tools, others brought great copper 
apple butter bowls, etc. 

For 30 years we have searched through 
Lancaster and other Pennsylvania Dutch 
counties for our original pieces, several of 
which I brought in for you to see. As we 
collected and had duplicates we have given 
many items to museums. Others will go in 
the future to the Landis Valley Farm 
Museum. We knew the Landis brothers for 
Many years and learned much of the lore 
of Pennsylvania Dutch art from these kindly, 
informed gentlemen. 

3. As a decorator I have for 33 years, been 
buying antiques from Lancaster County for 
clients who admired the simple sturdiness 
of Pennsylvania Dutch furniture. Early we 
came to know among the many fine dealers 
in Pennsylvania Dutch country, Hattie 
Brunner at her Tulip Shop near Iron Horse. 
This great authority and kindly friend is 
known as the Grandma Moses of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country for her provincial 
paintings. You will hear of her later as I 
speak of Water Gate Inn. For many years 
I have attended your glorious Bach festivals, 
visiting the de Schweinitz family descended 
from the originator of this renowned musical 
feast. From them too, I learned to advise 
and know the Pennsylvania Dutch artistry. 

Part of my art training in Europe was at 
Max Reinhart’s School of Stage Design in 
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Munich. There we were urged to visit the 
peasant museums in the neighborhood and 
nearby countries. The outstanding Peasant 
Museum in Innsbruck, Austria, has been an 
inspiration ever since. I have searched out 
similar museums in Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland all along the 
trek of the early Pennsylvania Dutch along 
the Palatinate. 

Some 25 years ago my sister founded 
Water Gate Inn in Washington. There were 
then French, Greek, Hungarian, Chinese, 
Eearly American restaurants, but none fur- 
nished in the Pennsylvania Dutch way rep- 
resenting a great people searching for 
religious freedom and a new way of life. 
So, wishing to honor these fine people and 
to give to her public the joy of knowing 
Pennsylvania Dutch art, she decided on its 
Pennsylvania Dutch furnishings. (She will 
not like my mentioning the fine Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dinners which she has also 
included in her menus after considerable 
study of the fine cooking of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch people.) 

At Water Gate Inn one room is named for 
Hattie Brunner her good friend and coun- 
selor whom I have mentioned before. An- 
other room is named after Conrad Beissel who 
founded the singing school as first director 
of the Ephrata Cloisters and who was a tre- 
mendous influence in preserving the good 
and the simple sturdiness of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlers. 

So through the years we have treked 
through the Pennsylvania Dutch counties 
finding treasures of furniture and accessories 
which make up my sister's outstanding col- 
lection at Water Gate Inn, a joy to the hordes 
who have come from all over the world 
partly for her fine food and partly because 
of the Pennsylyania Dutch historic atmos- 
phere.. My sister has already made donations 
to the Landis Valley Farm Museum from the 
Water Gate collection and plans to donate 
many more in the future. Water Gate Inn 
has been a monument for 25 years to the 
Pennsylvania Dutch culture and way of life. 

From Humming Hollow we plan also to 
make gifts from our collection so that the 
Hummers may in spirit return again to the 
beautiful Lancaster County whence they 
came. 

In Water Gate Inn you will find beautiful 
hand-painted panels the work of the late 
Anna Kosinski who made faithful reproduc- 
tions of designs we had found in your Penn- 
sylvania Dutch collections and which I had 
had permission to sketch. 

Here we have brought some of our treas- 
ures from Water Gate Inn, my sister’s private 
collection, from Renaissance her antique 
shop, and from Humming Hollow. Almost all 
are originals dating from the late 1700's to 
the middle 19th century. Except for the two 
iron lanterns which my sister has had repro- 
duced in Pennsylvania Dutch country from 
her antique one, all items you see are orig- 
inals, used by the early settlers, loved and 
preserved by them and their descendants and 
treasured today by us. 

The charm of Pennsylvania Dutch folk art 
exists for many reasons: It is rich in indi- 
vidual craftsmanship to a degree not at- 
tained in any other section of the New World. 
It is simple and honest in its construction 
and design. Much of the work was the hand- 
icraft of untutored individuals expressing 
their heritage of design from old European 
lores and expressing themselves in their ef- 
forts to make what they needed in the way 
of tools, and furnishings, what they needed 
to express their love of nature, their home- 
life. Religion and love of family and home- 
life and nature are the outstanding sources 
of Pennsylvania Dutch designs. 

We have here furniture from the end of 
the 17th century and early 18th century ex- 
pressing the furniture of the Palatinate with 
designs from the nelghboring Italy and 
France, even England and Denmark. 
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Would that I could have brought my 
monumental old Dutch Kas similar to one 
I missed at Hattie Brunner’s since she sold 
it to the Art Institute of Chicago. This 
piece, popular in the days when closets were 
not bullt in fratures of houses, is simple and 
heavy made of sturdy oak. Or my gayly 
painted armoire which I found in Vienna 
but which an early Pennsylvania Dutch set- 
tler might well have brought with him to 
the New World. These rarely beautiful pieces 
are still to be found in their original gay 
colors and ‘floral designs dunned by time to 
mellow soft colors. One Liepold Wallach in 
New York has made faithful copies of these 
old cupboards for many years. 

My sister's dower chest is a fine example 
of a once popular piece of furniture holding 
as it did the treasures which a young girl 
made and collected for her wedding day. 
This one is dated 1794 and has never been 
retouched. 

The fiddle back side chair is from the early 
18th century. It might be English or Dutch 
or even French since it has the popular urn 
or fiddle back design, but it is true Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. 

The brown painted chairs came from the 
early 19th century—the green ones from the 
middle 19th century. All are decorated in 
early designs painted by simple home folk 
recalling early designs. 

The pine rocking chair by the much earlier 
cradle comes from the early 19th century. 
Would that we had a Pennsylvania Dutch 
baby in the cradle and a Pennsylvania Dutch 
mother rocking in the arm chair as she also 
watches her bread rise in the dough tray on 
her left. This is a rare piece, the smallest 
one I have ever seen. 

The old cabinet from the late 18th cen- 
tury is typical of many such when the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch delighted to show their pew- 
ter and inherited china and pottery, Dutch 
sinks, corner cupboards, open cabinets, etc. 

Since love of family life and children was 
paramount among the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
The making of toys was popular. The old 
rocking horse is from my sister's collection 
at Water Gate Inn and may soon join others 
she has given to the Landis Valley Farm 
Museum, 

Here we have some samples of early iron 
ware. The door to a beautiful stove from 
Water Gate Inn handwrought iron utensils 
and pots and pans. Tin ware was made 
mostly around Lancaster, Pa. Cookie cut- 
ters once 10 cents each now are collectors 
items. These are also from my sisters col- 
lection at Water Gate Inn. 

Pewter was treasured much of it brought 
from the Palatenate. Pottery in plates and 
jugs were beautiful. Plates often had amus- 
ing designs. China was treasured—not only 
the old blue from Europe, but also the locally 
made slipwear and the Gandy Dutch. Wood 
carvings were beautiful and I show one found 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 

The making of hand-hooked rugs and 
braided rugs became a great art. We show 
you three of the hand-hooked rugs, the cen- 
ter one being of the finest I have ever seen. 
This will indeed go to a museum one day. 

Embroideries appeared in samplers, and 
pictures as well as historical and patriotic 
symbols. Coverlets and quilts, etc., were 
popular. 

Wooden objects were carefully made by 
Joseph Lehn of Lititz famous for his fine 
wood, 

Perhaps the most interesting and distinct 
of all Pennsylvania Dutch arts are the 
frakturs. For this we should have hours 
and hours. Denied the privilege of printing 
in some sections of the palatinate, individ- 
uals using the fraktur printing copied 
Biblical texts, made their manuscripts of 
weddings, births, and public events. 

At Ephreta, Margaretta Thornn made 
superb frakturs, aided and abetted by Con- 
rad Beissel. Others often gayly colored by 
watercolors made from local berries or veg- 
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etable dyes. Later In the 19th century made 
by itinerant artists who painted for those 
who needed to commemorate some event or 
another. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch folklore has made 
great impact on modern designs, espe- 
cially in fabrics, to a growing degree in wall- 
papers. The Gruff Co. in New York, through 
the kindness of her Trautman sales man- 
ager loaned me a great many samples to 
show you. 

So all too briefly I have given you my 
tribute to the Pennsylvania Dutch lore and 
its arts and crafts. My congratulations to 
Pennsylvania for giving the Pennsylvania 
Dutch its early freedom, for revering the fine 
people from the palatinate, for preserving 
their fine characteristics and giving to the 
world the outstanding beauty of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch art, 


Dr. Morris Ford and Family of Longview, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
subscribe wholly and fully to the state- 
ments contained in an editorial and ar- 
ticle which appeared Sunday, June 16, 
1965, in the Longview Morning Journal 
concerning Dr. and Mrs. Morris Ford. 
The Ford family is a most outstanding 
and effective family. The attainments 
and accomplishments of this family are 
great, indeed. 


Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial and an article about the 
work of Dr. Ford and his family in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

From the Longview (Tex.) Morning Jour- 
nal, June 6, 1965] 
FRUITFUL Years 


It is a happy and significant occasion to- 
day in which the membership of the First 
Baptist Church of Longview recognizes and 
honors Dr. and Mrs, W. Morris Ford on the 
20th anniversary of his pastorate here, In 
his ministry to the church and in his serv- 
ice to the community, these have been 
fruitful years. 

The church membership is to be com- 
mended for planning a Sunday afternoon 
public reception in the parlor adjoining the 
Memorial Auditorium from 3 to 5 pm. 
thus giving the general public an opportunity 
to have a part in the observance and express 
appreciation to the pastor and his wife for 
their constructive service in the community 
and area. 


Morris Ford’s life and work in Longview 
has been manifold in its expression and in 
the outreach of its influence. He has been 
& persuasive preacher of the Gospel. He has 
been a pastor whose understanding and 
wise leadership has kept the Longview 
church in a position of leadership in east 
Texas during a long period of unusual de- 
velopment and growth. He has been a 
counselor of experience and spiritual insight 
in personal and family matters. 

In addition to his pastoral work, Dr. 
Ford has served in many posts of leadership 
and responsibility in Baptist life and activ- 
ity at the association, district, State, and 
National levels, In these areas of service, 
Dr. Ford has drawn favorable attention to 
Longview. 
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He is a member of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
He is chairman of the program planning 
committee of the Executive Board of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas, and 
also serves as chairman of the convention's 
church-state committee. 

He has served on the boards of trustees of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky.; Baylor University, Waco; 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn; South- 
west Baptist College, Boliver, Mo.; the Re- 
lef and Annuity Board, Baptist General 
Convention of Texas, Dallas; and presently 
is a member of the board of trustees and 
past chairman of East Texas Baptist College. 

First Baptist of Longview has been in 
the forefront of growth and progress in 
Baptist activities and p in Texas, 
under the dedicated and spirited leadership 
of Morris Ford. 

A double decade of progress finds the 
local church an active and strong congre- 
gation with modern facilities and a well- 
rounded program of evangelism, education 
and training, and worship. 

Under Dr. Ford's personable leatiership 
and spirrtual guidance, church member- 
ship has grown steadily, 6.400 people having 
been accepted into the church; the staff 
has been enlarged from 6 to 17 who serve 
full-time; a strong board of deacons now 
numbers 76, more than double the number 
20 years ago; and major growth has been 
recorded in enrollment and average attend- 
ance in the Sunday school, training union, 
woman's missionary union, and other church 

tions. 
5 years of planned and prayerful 

has brought about the construction 
of major new buildings and facilities to 
accommodate the growing active member- 
ship and expanding program of the church. 
The annual budget of financial support for 
local, State, National, and world work has 
been increased from $71,136 in 1945 to 
$350,000 in 1965. 

The new sanctuary seating 1,700 was 
erected in 1951, along with a chapel seating 
250. A new children's building was erected 
in 1955. The new youth center was com- 
pleted in 1961. A new pastor's home was 
acquired on Isgren Drive, and additional 
property has been bought for parking and 
future expansion needs. Property valuation 
has increased from $251,000 in 1945 to more 
than #2.400,000 at present. 

The Ford ministry in Longview has been 
marked by a firm interest and a growing 
participation in missionary work, The 
church sent the pastor and his wife to the 
Orient in 1963, where he preached and sang 
and both witnessed and participated in 
rellgio-is services in Indonesia, Taiwan, Tal- 
chung, Hong Kong, and in Japan. 

In the field of local community service, 
Dr. Ford has been a strong leader and an 
active. cooperator. He has served on the 
board of directors of the Longview Chamber 
of Commerce and the Young Men's Christian 
Association, as vice president of the Long- 
view Civic Music Association, and on nu- 
merous other civic and community service 
boards and committees across the years. 

Mrs. Ford has actively supported her 
husband's ministry, serving as leader and 
worker in women's and children’s activities. 
Their son, David, was active in youth groups 
and the choir, now resides in Waco with his 
wife, Linda, and two children and gives 
major time to religious music in evangelistic 

„church revivals, and music 
programs. 

This newspaper, for itself and on behalf 
of the general public of Longview and the 
east Texas area, joins the membership of 
the First Baptist Church in appreciation 
and respect for the spiritual leadership of 
Dr, Ford as a Longview pastor and for his 
continuous contribution to community 
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progress in all worthwhile areas of life across 
these 20 fruitful years. May he have many 
more years of useful ministry in our com- 
munity. 
ELLIE HOPEINS, 
Editor in Chief. 
From the Longview (Tex.) Journal, 

June 6, 1965] 
Dr. Forp Marks 20TH YEAR AS MINISTER OF 

Fmsr BAPTIST 

(By staff writer) 

The membership of the First Baptist 
Church will recognize today the 20th anni- 
versary of Dr. W. Morris Ford as pastor, with 
particular attention to the growth of the 
church under his leadership. 

A public reception by the membership wili 
honor Dr. and Mrs. Ford from 3 to 5 p.m. 
today in the church parlor. 

Roses will be presented to the pastor and 
his wife at the 11 a.m. worship service, the 
presentation on behalf of the membership 
to be made by George Lyon, chairman of the 
deacons. 

The Fords also will be honored by the 
deacons and their wives at a dinner at 7 p.m. 
Monday in the social hall. 

The sanctuary choir will sing the anthem, 
“Hark, Hark My Soul,” as a part of the Sun- 
day morning music program under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Glenn L. Farr, minister of music, 
with Mrs. Lawrence Birdsong at the organ. 

Deacon Chairman Lyon will make the pres- 
entation of roses during the period of pre- 
liminary announcements and will lead the 
offertory prayer before Dr. Ford delivers the 
morning sermon. 

The Sunday afternoon reception was 
Planned to give Longview people in general 
an opportunity to pay their respects to Dr. 
and Mrs. Ford, who have been active in nu- 
merous civic and community organizations, 

Growth in active church membership and 
organizational work, expansion of buildings 
and facilities, and a continuing emphasis on 
all phases of mission work provide the high- 
lights of Dr. Ford's ministry here. 

When he accepted the call and began his 
work as pastor here on the first Sunday in 
June 1945, First Baptist had 6 staff members, 
30 deacons, 2,126 resident members, and 1,695 
nonresident members, and a budget of $71,136 
for the year. 

During the Ford pastorate, the church staff 
has been expanded to 17 full-time persons, 
76 men serve as deacons, 6,400 people have 
been received into church membership, the 
present roll includes 3,074 members with only 
577 of them nonresident, and the budget is 
$350,000 this year. — 

The church plan in 1945 consisted of the 
present Memorial Auditorium, three educa- 
tional buildings grouped next to it, the 
Northcutt Heights Mission, and pastor's home 
on Fifth Avenue, with total value of $251,000. 

Under Dr. Ford's leadership, a new sanctu- 
ary and chapel were built in 1951, new chil- 
dren's building in 1955, youth center com- 
pleted in 1961, a new pastor’s home was ac- 


quired on Isgren Drive, new property was 


bought for parking and future expansion, 
and total value of property rose to $2,400,000. 

In addition, the Northcutt Heights Mis- 
sion became self-supporting Northside Bap- 
tist Church; the Oakland Heights Chapel was 
organized and the present auditorium and 
one educational building were erected under 
First Baptist sponsorship. Then it became 
self-supporting and was organized as the 
Oakland Heights Baptist Church and is car- 
rying out a major building and expansion 
program of its own. 

Growth of church organizations under Dr. 
Ford's leadership has been notable. The 
Sunday school in 1945 had an enrollment of 
1,936 and average attendance of 966; its cur- 
rent enroliment is 2,336 and attendance 
averages 1,450 per Sunday. 

Training union enroliment in 1945 was 
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876 and attendance averaged 186 per Sunday. 
Current enrollment is 988 and average at- 
tendance is more than 500. 

The woman's missionary union in 1945 
had three groups. Today it has 14 groups 
with 388 enrolled. 

Mrs. Ford has been active in support of 
her husband's ministry and in church orga- 
nization work. She serves as coordinator of 
the cradle roll department of the Sunday 
school, visiting homes of new babies and en- 
listing their parents In church activities. 

She serves as official “greeter” on Sunday 
morning in the children’s building, meeting 
visitors and enrolling new members. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ford participated early in 
1963 in the Japan New Life Missions pro- 
gram. Sponsored by First Baptist, they 
went to Indonesia, where Dr. Ford's sister 
Ruth is a medical missionary with the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

In Indonesia, Taiwan, Taichung, Hong 
Kong, and Japan, Dr. Ford preached through 
interpreters, sang—sometimes in the native 
tongue which he had learned for the particu- 
lar song—and he and Mrs. Ford worked and 
witnessed in various activities during the 
trip. 

Last November, Dr. and Mrs. Ford had as 
their guest in Longview for a month the 
Reverend Sumeo Kaneko, Japanese pastor of 
the Kokura Baptist Church where Dr. Ford 
ministered during the New Life campaign. 
The Longview pastor accompanied the Jap- 
anese minister, acted as his interpreter and 
sang in many churches and Baptist institu- 
tions and organizations where he appeared 
during his visit to the United States. 

Since coming to Longview from the First 
Baptist Church in Jackson, Tenn., Dr. Ford 
has served the denomination on numerous 
boards and committees, both at the State 
and National levels. 

Presently he serves as chairman of the 
program planning committee of the execu- 
tive board, which has the responsibility of 
budgeting the $12 million expenditures of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas. 

He also is chairman of the church-state 
committee of the Texas convention: member 
of the board of trustees of East Texas Baptist 
College and formerly served as chairman. 

Last year Dr. Ford was elected a member of 
the foreign mission board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. He recently attended a 
meeting where several new missionaries were 
chosen for foreign service. 

Dr. Ford has been active in Longview com- 
munity service organizations, as well as in 
broader educational fields. He has served on 
the board of trustees of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; 
and on the relief and annuity board of the 
Depan General Conyention of Texas, Dal- 


He alsó has served on the boards of trus- 
tees of Baylor University, Waco; Union Uni- 
versity, Jackson, Tenn.; and Southwest Bap- 
tist College, Boliver, Mo. 

In Longview, he has served on the board 
of the Longview Chamber of Commerce, the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and as 
vice president of the Longview Civil Music 
Association. 

Renowned as a bass soloist, Dr. Ford has 
sung in many churches in numerous civic 
operas and concerts, and has made a record- 
ing under the general title “Songs of Assur- 
ance.” l 

He is author of a book, “Music in Wor- 
ship,” which has been used in many churches 
and music programs. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ford's son David is a grad- 
uate of Longview High School, Baylor Uni- 
versity, and has done postgraduate work at 
Southern Baptist Seminary in Louisville, Ky. 
He is using his rich baritone voice in the 
field of sacred music, in evangelistic meet- 
ings and revivals, and in oratorios, operas 
and concerts, He and his wife Linda have 
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two children, Scott and Gwen, and make 
their home in Waco. 

The Longview pastor is a native of Pat- 
terson, II., graduate of Whitehall High 
School in Ulinois, and as a youth moved with 
his family to Memphis, Tenn. 

He holds a B.A. degree from Southwestern 
College, Memphis, Tenn.; and Th.M. and 
Ph.D, degrees from Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Baylor 
University has conferred on him the honor- 
ary doctor of divinity degree, and East Texas 
Baptist College honored him with a doctor 
of letters degree. 


“The Ypsilanti War on Poverty Is a Fraud 
and a Disgrace” — Statement by Arthur 
Amolsch to Republican Task Force on 
Economic Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
presented on June 8, 1965, by Mr. Arthur 
Amolsch, of Ypsilanti, Mich., to the Re- 
publican Task Force on Economic Op- 
portunity, chaired by our able colleague, 
Representative FRELINGHUYSEN, of New 
Jersey. 

On June 21 I visited and inspected the 
area described in the statement. From 
personal knowledge, I can vouch for its 
accuracy. I commend it to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR AMOLSCH, 
YPSILANTI, Micn., June 8, 1965 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by 
stating the obvious: It is a tribute to our 
country and our form of Government that 
the minority party in our highest legisla- 
tive council can, on its own, search out rele- 
vant testimony on public issues. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that the minority party 
should have to go outside usual legislative 
channels in orders to get this testimony. 

To identify myself, I am Arthur Amolsch, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich. I teach American his- 
tory and English at Edmundson Junior High 
School, which is about a quarter mile from 
Willow Run Village. With me is Gordon 
Mattson, who is a resident of Willow Run 
Village and is the chairman of Reply (Re- 
turn Every Penny, Leave Ypsilanti). He is 
in charge of material followup with the 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors, at its 
Willow Run plant. We represent at least 75 
percent of the residents of the Ypsilanti por- 
tion of Willow Run Village. We are shocked 
at the highhanded methods employed by the 
OEO in our community. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt that 
the Ypsilanti war on poverty—financed ini- 
tially with almost $200,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money—is a fraud and a disgrace. It is a 
fraud because the money was granted un- 
der false pretenses, It is a disgrace because 
(a) those who perpetrated the fraud have 
shamelessly played on the understandable 
desire of the American people to help the un- 
fortunate by indulging in a fantastic give- 
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Away; and because (b) it reveales extremely 
sloppy management and administrative pro- 
cedures on the part of those who are charged 
with dispensing public funds under the 
avowed aim of promoting economic oppor- 
tunity. Let me expand on these charges in 
the order in which I stated them. 

Even a cursory study of the 88 page re- 
port on which this grant is based reveals it 
to be possibly the greatest swindle since the 
Donation of Constantine. This report, en- 
titled a Demonstration-Training Commu- 
nity Action Project for Willow Village, Mich.“ 
was prepared by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, which is a combined 
operation of the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University. In the report's own 
words, it was submitted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the institute in cooperation with 
the Willow Run Association for Neighborhood 
Development (WRAND).” This report is di- 
vided into four parts, the first of which I 
want to discuss this morning because it is in 
this section of the report that the institute 
and WRAND make their case for Federal 
funds. 

According to this report, the people in Wil- 
low Village are “socially isolated. The nor- 
mal infrastructure (sic) of public facilities, 
local government and community organiza- 
tions on which self-help depends is (sic) 
either absent or highly disorganized.” Fur- 
ther, “Willow Village is a depressed commu- 
nity * * * (which, after World War II) rap- 
idly became a center of hard-core poverty.” 
“The Village," says the report, “is an unin- 
corporated, urban-fringe area * * * a pocket 
of poverty dissociated from the surrounding, 
relatively prosperous area.” 

We submit, Mr, Chairman, that Willow 
Village Is not a center of hard-core poverty, 
is not a depressed community, and is not an 
urban-fringe area—whatever that is—and 
that the people who live there are not so- 
Clally isolated. About the only true state- 
ment in the general fiction which I just 
quoted you from the report is that Willow 
Village is unincorporated. Actually, no such 
place legally exists any longer and a great 
many of the residents of the area resent be- 
ing reminded of what they call “a ghost.“ 
What we shall call—for the purposes of this 
discussion—Willow Village, is primarily lo- 
cated in Ypsilanti Township, a thriving, 
growing community in southeastern Michi- 
gan. Heavy industry in the form of General 
Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co., among 
others, are located in Ypsilanti Township. 
It lies within 10 miles of two major State- 
supported universities. 


As soon as the institute report was made 
public, volunteers circulated questionnaires 
in the area to determine some of the econ- 
omic characteristics of the areas and its peo- 
ple. Questionnaires were circulated to 524 
homes in the area. Two hundred and eighty- 
nine responses were received. This is, I be- 
lieve, an overall 55 percent response rate. In 
some of the streets canvassed, the return 
was as high as 87 percent, but unfortunately 
we were later informed that in one street a 
member of WRAND followed the volunteers 
and told the residents not to fill out the 
questionnaires. As a result of this blocking 
of data gathering, in one area only 13 percent 
of the questionnaires were returned. None- 
theless, the returns which we have, give, I 
think, a fair picture of the area, These 
answers show that 268 own their own homes, 
while 20 rent; 259 wanted to return the grant 
to the Government, while 12 wanted to keep 
it; 129 own 1 car, 73 own 2 cars, 13 own 
3 cars and 2 families owned 4 cars; 
145 families own 1 television set, 67 own 2 
sets, 5 own 3 sets and 1 family owned 
4 television sets; only 11 people living in 
the area felt themselves to be impoverished, 
while 29 did not think they themselves were 
impoverished, but thought the area was im- 
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poverished. No person or family who was 
unemployed returned the questionnaire— 
although I am sure that there are some un- 
employed in the area—and the average fam- 
ily income of those who returned their sheets 
was $7,942 (sic). If the committee wishes, 
I can break these figures down by street 
later on. 

Two members of the Ypsilanti Township 
Board of Trustees (including the former 
chairman of the board of WRAND who now 
has a well-paying job administering the 
grant) live in Willow Village. The area is 
served by the Willow Run public school sys- 
tem—where I am employed—which employs 
over 170 teachers, about half of whom have 
advanced degrees, and which has a budget of 
approximately one and a half million dollars 
a year. According to the report, the schools 
are a bus-ride away,” yet a brandnew ele- 
mentary school on the edge of the area has 
just been opened this year. 

According to the WRAND report, “Willow 
Village is a community without social serv- 
ices,” yet WRAND was ostensibly organized 
here; the United Fund operates in the area 
and the school system provides a school 
nurse, an immunization program, etc. The 
WRAND report claims that there is no news- 
paper serving the area but both Detroit 
dailies and the Ypsilanti Press and the Ann 
Arbor News are delivered in the village. The 
report states that there is no medical facility 
but the fact is that Ypsilanti Township be- 
longs to the People’s Community Hospital 
Authority which operates a hospital less than 
3 miles away. The report blandly states that 
there is no recreation or cultural or even 
entertainment facility, but the township 
and school district operate recreational facili- 
ties including public use of the high school 
swimming pool; the two universities in the 
area of course operate full-time cultural ac- 
tivities and there is, among other things, a 
major chain motion picture theater approxi- 
mately 2 miles away. 

The report alleges that there are no stores 
in the area, yet there is a modern shopping 
center right in the middle of the village. As 
& matter of fact, a neighborhood grocer 
closed his store recently because of a lack of 
business: ng that retailing facilities 
are at least adequate. 

The WRAND report claims that urban re- 
newal “demolished * * * the community 
buildings * the community center 
(which is now located in a former school- 
building), the schools (there are several), 
the gas station (there are three), the grocery 
(there ts still a small grocery right across the 
street from the shopping center), the medical 
and dental clinics (both of which are less 
than 5 minutes away by car)“ This inaccu- 
rate report on which the grant was based 
claims, on page 7, that many houses are 
standing vacant for lack of anyone to move 
into the area; yet, on the same page, it says 
that “old residents of the village * * * are 
still waiting for a chance to move back.“ 
Which is it? And anyway, why should any- 
one want to move into a depressed area, if it 
really is one? 


In the synopsis of the report, the writers 
claim that the so-called poverty in Willow 
Village has produced “a social adjustment to 
marginal life; passivity, dependency, and 
mistrust in relation to public agencies, with- 
drawal from the political and cultural life 
of the wider community; and an unwilling- 
ness the energy and hope in self-help.” But 
on page 8 of the report, the writers admit 
that “The community spirit of the old village 
remains“ and that “there is a reservoir of 
leadership talent in the area.” And on page 
12, the report adds that the WRAND projects 
in the area “demonstrate the remarkable will 
of a group at the bottom of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural ladder to invest both 
energy and money in their own future.” 
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It occurs to me that such blatant contra- 
dictions could only be written into a report 
by a writer who had not the slightest idea of 
what he was doing or else know that he had 
contradicted himself but didn't expect any- 
one to read his report thoroughly before they 
granted these requested funds. 

On the basis of those contradictions, Mr. 
Chairman, the institute report concludes as 
follows: The institute believes that Willow 
Village is an area of substantial poverty 
which should receive Federal assistance 
under the terms of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964.“ 

It is a disgrace that the Government has 
gone ahead and given away $188,000 of the 
workingman's money to the institute with- 
out, apparently, verifying either the details 
of the report or the credentials of those re- 
sponsible for it. According to those respon- 
sible for this hoax, the Willow Run Associa- 
tion for Neighbor Development, a local com- 
munity action group, was the source of this 
project. The report implies that WRAND 
is.a local group formed by local citizens with 
approximately 500 members. Actually, 
WRAND is nothing more than a front group 
formed by six Ann Arbor social planners with 
a local mmebership that we have been able 
to find of about 6—not 600, just 6. I have a 
list of the incorporators if the committee 18 
interested in their names. One of them is a 
Mr. Henry Alting, manager of a group of co- 
operative apartments which lie within the 
area known as Willow Village. When these 
apartments were opened for occupancy, an 
advertising brochure extolling their virtues 
was published. I would like to quote from 
that brochure, a copy of which I have with 
me: 

“Near recreation areas with—fishing, swim- 
ming, boating * * * easy access to shop- 
ping * * 4\4-acre parksite adjacent * * * 
quiet, safe streets * * protected play 


areas. 

In the Willow Run school district—which 
provides elementary, Junior high, and high 
schoo]l—recreation and athletic pro; 
adult education—year-round swimming * * * 
Ubrary facilities.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is not enough just to 
know that a fraud has been committed. It 
is not even enough to indict those responsible 
tor the fraud. Responsible leadership should 
seek to find the conditions which enabled the 
fraud to be committed and then try to cor- 
rect them. I suggest that fraud occurred in 
this case because we have been taking the 
wrong approach to solving the complex prob- 
lems of today which demand our attention. 
Like ancient alchemists, we have sought the 
magic ingredient which will yield us instant 
Wealth and guaranteed happiness. We have, 
of course, failed, for there is no magic ingredi- 
ent, no supernatural incantation which when 
pronounced will do away with poverty and 
need. But out of the experimentation of the 
past 30 years, we should at least have learned 
what sorts of things will not work. We have 
tried out the Ingredients of what President 
Kennedy caustically referred to as the levia- 
than state. It is time we learned that not 
everything can be solved by a government 
Spending program: that, indeed, government 
Spending may often cause more problems 
than it cures, not the least of which may be 
an inefficient or arrogant bureaucracy. Un- 
less we are willing to believe that the Presi- 
dent and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
conspired to throw away the taxpayers’ 
money—and I for one am not ready to be- 
lieve it—then a rational alternative sug- 
gestion as to how all this money was poured 
down the rathole is that a large centralized 
bureaucracy simply is not capable of coping 
with the problems which arise at the local 
level. What we need, then, are programs 
which recognize this fact and proceed to 
handle problems at the local level. 
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The Keystone of the Democractic Arch 
Is Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, July 2, President Johnson de- 
livered an address to the convention of 
the National Education Association 
meeting in New York City. This is an 
exceedingly important statement and 
program outline of interest not only for 
every practicing and prospective teacher 
but for each citizen of this Nation. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the 
future of education in this country and 
the Nation's future itself are indistin- 
guishable. Because of this it is incum- 
bent upon each of us to lend our talents 


. and experiences in searching for answers 


to the questions raised by the President. 

I greet you as the shapers of American 
society. 

Emerson: said, The true test of a civiliza- 
tion is not the census, nor the size of the cit- 
ies, nor the crops, but the kind of man the 
country turns out.” 

Education, more than any single force, will 
mold the citizen of the future. That citizen 
in turn will determine the greatness of our 
society, And it is up to you to make that 
education equal to our towering expectations 
of the America to come. 

I am here to reaffirm your Government's 
intention to help in that task. 

MEASURES PASSED 


In the last 19 months your President and 
your Congress have worked together in the 
most fruitful partnership for education in 
American history. 

We passed the Higher Education Facilities 
Act. 

We passed the Library Services Act—to im- 
prove our libraries as storehouses of learning. 

We passed the Vocational and Technical 
Education Act. 

We passed the Nurse Training Act. 

We passed the poverty measure, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, offering millions of 
young people training to help them escape 
from poverty. 

We passed the $1.2 billion Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965—the broad- 
est, most meaningful, and sweeping Federal 
commitment to education ever made. 

And this is the first week, of the first fiscal 
year, in which funds, under this act, will be- 
gin to flow to States and communities in 
every part of America, 

OTHER GOALS NOTED 


We are going to pass the higher education 
bill to provide help to colleges and to stu- 
dents, 

We are going to pass the Federal Arts and 
Humanities Foundation billi—to help those 
engaged in the study of the humanities and 
in the practice of the arts. 

Next year, in my next state of the Union 
message, I intend to offer more new proposals 
to improve the education of all Americans, 
going to stop until every 
child in this land can have all the education 
of the highest quality, which his ambition 

ds his mind can absorb. 
come here not to speak of our tri- 
umphs but our tasks, not of the success we 
have had but the sacrifices to be made, not 
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of the achievements of yesterday, but the 
aspirations of tomorrow. 

For this is not an occasion for self-con- 
gratulations. It is rather a time to reflect on 
our mounting needs and our present deficien- 
cies. 

More than 1 million students a year drop 
out of school—their talents wasted, their 
intelligence lost to the Nation, their futures 
shadowed by their failure, and ours. 

NEEDS ARE STRESSED 

In the next 5 years, attendance in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, at 48.1 million in 
the fall of 1964, will increase by 4 million 
almost a million students a year. We will 
need 400,000 new classrooms to meet this 
growth; while a half million of our present 
i ate already more than 90 wen 
old. 

And beyond 1970 the demand for educa- 
tion, at every level, will continue to increase. 

We will need more classrooms, more books, 
more teachers, and more schools on a scale 
undreamt of even a decade ago. 

Nor is it enough to give a student a place 
to sit and a teacher to learn from. We must 
make sure that the quality of that educa- 
tion is equal to his capacity to learn—that it 
stimulates creativity rather than stifling 
it—that it enlarges the mind rather than 
narrowing it—that he receives not merely a 
diploma but learning, in its broadest, most 
meaningful and humane sense. 

In pursuit of these goals I have sent out 
invitations for the White House Conference 
on Education. It will take place on July 20- 
21. It will bring together educators and in- 
formed citizens from all over the country. 
It will seek the answer to the immense 
question: How can a growing nation in an 
increasingly complex world provide educa- 
tion of the highest quality for all its people? 

The search for this answer radiates into 
every corner of American life. It must deal 
with educational opportunity and techniques 
from preschool age to the most advanced 
of studies. And it must look beyond the 
classroom to the family and the surroundings 
of the student. For the process of learning 
is not a carefully defined and isolated seg- 
ment of a person's life. It is part of an 
organic whole, embracing all the forces 
which shape the man. If we ignore these 
forces, we do so at the peril of learning it- 
self. Nothing is more dangerous than the 
easy assumption that simply by putting more 
money into more schools we will emerge 
with an educated, trained, and enlightened 
Nation. 

It is this assumption I want you to chal- 
lenge. I want you to bring all the tools of 
modern knowledge, from physics to psychol- 
ogy, to bear on the increase of learning. 
And if these tools are still inadequate, we 
must fashion new and better ones. 

To guide discussion we are formulating a 
series of questions. I hope you will give 
them your most careful thought and boldest 
imagination in the weeks to come. 

They include: 

How can we bring first-class education 
to the city slum and the impoverished rural 
areas? The children of 5 million families 
are now denied it. 

How can we stimulate every child to catch 
the love of learning so he wants to stay in 
school? One million students a year now 
drop out. 

How do we guarantee that new funds will 
bring new ideas and new techniques to our 
school system, not simply expand the old 
and the outmoded? 8 

How can local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment best cooperate to make education the 
first among our Nation’s goals? y 

GOVERNMENT ACTING 

These are only a few of the important ques- 

tions which I hope the White House con- 
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ference examines, I would like to mention 
one other: Our country today is among the 
leaders in the community of nations. How 
well is our education system 


ganization of the Office of Education, equip- 
ping it to deal with its new and future re- 
sponsibilities, 

We have also established: 

A national center for educational statistics. 

An office of programs for educating the dis- 
advantaged. 

An office of equal educational opportunity. 

And we are, at this moment, preparing 
more, exciting new programs. 

In the next few days I will propose a Na- 
tional Teachers Corp to enlist thousands of 
dedicated Americans to work alongside local 
teachers in city slums and areas of rural 
poverty. They will be young oe pre- 
paring for teaching careers. They will be 
experienced teachers willing to give a year 
to places of the greatest need. 

They can bring the best in our Nation to 
the help of the poorest of our children. 
FELLOWSHIPS PLANNED 

I announce today that your President will 
support a program of fellowships for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers sọ 
‘they can replenish their knowledge and im- 
prove their abilities. This program will also 
assist teachers, displaced by the process of 
school integration, to acquire the skills nec- 
essary to new and challenging jobs. 

For you and I are both concerned about 
the problem of the dismissal of Negro teach- 
ers as we move forward with desegregation 
of the schools. I applaud the action you 
have taken. 

For my part I have directed the Commis- 
sioner of Education to pay special atten- 
tion, in reviewing desegregation plans, to 
mes against any pattern of teacher dis- 

missal based on race or national origin. 

When upgrading of teaching staff is re- 
quired in newly integrated districts, I have 
instructed education officials to provide funds 
for teacher institutes from National Defense 
Education Act, and to assist the school dis- 
tricts through title IV of the Civil Rights Act. 

Where an integrated school system re- 
quires fewer teachers than those required 
to operate two segregated school systems, I 
have directed Federal officials to provide spe- 
cial reemployment services through a nation- 
al program carried out by the U.S. Employ- 
meni Service. 

When unemployed teachers need and de- 
sire refresher training, I have ordered Fed- 
eral officials to provide this training under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Such a training program has already 
proven its worth in this city, sponsored by 
the Urban League at Yeshiva University. 

In these and many other ways, we continue 
to pursue this central goal of our adminis- 
tration. 

But the basic thought, and programs of 
future action, must come from you. And 
the deeds which give meaning to the law 
must also come from you. For a Federal law 
is not an education. A national program is 
not a developing child. A Presidential speech 
is not a trained nation. But as a teacher 
who has labored with you through the years, 
I remind you we have talked and dreamed 
and philosophized about the need for all 
these things for 30 years or more. We urged 
that they be put in the annual party piat- 
forms. But this is a different day. 

The time for talking and d and 
philosophizing and writing platforms is gone 
and the time for doing is at hand. These 
things are empty and sterile without the 
will and the effort at every level of our 
national life needed to transform intention 
into reality—the mandate of law into the 
fulfillment of life. 
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In this, too, the hopes of our Nation rest 
on you. 

I do not need to talk to this audience 
about the importance of education. No 
strain in our national life is more deeply 
rooted or more enduring than this faith 
in learning. It is a pathway to opportunity 
and the good life. It is the key to wise and 
satisfying use of our leisure time. It is the 
door to each man's highest use of his highest 
powers—which is happiness. It can bring 
fulfillment to the many; and, to the happy 
few, those transcendent achievements which 
enrich the race. 

And if these things are true for every 
society, how much more important they are 
for a free society. 

In every corner of the world, not only our 
democracy but the idea of democracy itself 
is being challenged. As the world grows in 
danger and complexity, as humanity seems 
dwarfed by the forces it has lossed, man’s 
ability to govern himself is again being 
questioned. 

We will not prove democracy's strength 
by faith or by the experience of the past. 
We will prove it by the works of the future. 
And that future—hopeful but still un- 
known—is today struggling to be born in 
millions of young and waiting minds, in’ 
thousands of classrooms in this restless 
continent. 


Resolution To Have Boxing Placed Under 
Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the Veteran Boxers Associa- 
tion of New York. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Veteran Boxers Association of 
New York, Inc., a membership corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
New York for the purpose of aiding the 
boxing profession and the veteran boxers; 
and 

Whereas said organization is vitally in- 
terested in maintaining high standards for 
the said boxing profession and all associated 
with it; and 

Whereas recent fights have created a bad 
public image of boxing; and 

Whereas there is pending activity for the 
passage of a national boxing control law in 
the Congress of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas said association is in favor of 
such legislation: Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That legislation be passed that 
boxing be placed under and subject to Fed- 
eral control and that a Federal boxing com- 
missioner be appointed to carry out the pur- 
poses of said act. 

This resolution was made at a duly con- 
stituted meeting of the National Boxers As- 
sociation of New York, Inc., and the presi- 
dent and secretary of the association was 
W 
u x 


VETERAN BOXERS ASSOCIATION 
or New York, Inc., 

I. W. St vxnxxaN, President. 

BEN Jxux, Secretary. 
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Local Government and Training Local 
Officials Key to Effective Government, 
Charles F. Moore, Jr., Indicates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
crying need in this country for the most 
competent men and women available to 
participate actively in local government. 
There is naturally a tendency for people 
to try for the more glamorous but often 
superficial positions on the Federal level 
and the result is that villages, towns, 
counties, and State governments suffer. 
It is really the people who live there who 
suffer the most from this because private 
initiative and enterprise are not encour- 
aged and a full faraway government 
takes the place of interested local partic- 
ipation. 

For several months there has been 
a quiet success story in Orleans, 
Mass., which merits national attention. 
Charles F. Moore, Jr., who has had exten- 
sive experience on the State and national 
level, as well as in private and civic enter- 
prise, ran for and won, first, a selectman 
in Orleans on the cape in Massachusetts. 
He went into this because of his very real 
belief that if a genuine job is to be done 
at the grassroots level, a great deal of 
the trouble that plagues us periodically at 
the top might be eliminated. Few people 
at first could grasp that he was really 
serious about it all and that he meant 
what he told them of the importance of 
good citizens taking an active part in 
such affairs and at the lowest rung of the 
ladder, if necessary. He obtained 72 per- 
cent of the total vote based on a positive 
local program. Now the most amazing 
side reaction has been the correspond- 
ence he has had from many quarters, 
which clearly indicate that others have 
taken careful note of this and have be- 
come moved to do likewise in other up- 
coming local elections. One man has an- 
nounced that he will leave his rather spe- 
cial job at Harvard and run for office 
in his home town; a young minister from 
the New Bedford area is planning to do 
likewise; except that he will continue to 
hold his church position. Mr. Moore has 
set up a public information committee 
of 40 men and women to bring them 
closer to what local government is doing. 
When they reviewed the town budget this 
last month he put together about 100 
slides explaining the whole assessment 
process. When a substantial tax rate in- 
crease was mentioned it was actually ap- 
plauded—the first time in any local his- 
tory. He is having good citizenship 


- medals made up for three town civic 


figures who have come up with bright 
new ways to encourage local initiative 
and service. He has also started a schol- 
arship from Nauset Regional High in 
this field. Because I believe that this sort 
of citizenship participation at grassroots 
level by qualified people who may have 
spent their previous years in other lines 
of endeavor, needs encouragement and 
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discussion, I hope that Members of Con- 
gress, the press and other careful stu- 
‘dents of the record will be on the look- 
out to encourage this kind of pioneering 
in the improvement of local government. 


High-Speed Ground Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
5 or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, recently 
I have called upon the administration, 
in a research and development program 
to be undertaken pursuant to legislation 
presently pending in Congress, to give 
equal emphasis to the objective of im- 

proving existing conventional passenger 
railroad transportation in the northeast 
corridor as to the objective of develop- 
ing more exotic and unconventional 
forms of high-speed ground transporta- 
ton. Specifically, I favor the develop- 
ment of passenger trains capable of 
speeds in the range of 150 miles per 
hour—initially on the existing New 
York-Washington line, then in the Bos- 
ton-Washington corridor and other con- 
gested urban transportation corridors. 
My position was outlined in a statement 
I gave recently before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce on S. 1588 
which I am cosponsoring. 

I, for one, do not believe that rail- 
roads are obsolete. On the contrary, 
they are the hope of our cities. While 
airports and expressways serve outlying 
areas rather than established urban cen- 
ters, it is the railroad which can facili- 
tate the access of people to center cities. 
I have felt that it is sound public policy 
to revitalize the cores of our cities, and 
I believe that this can be done quickly 
only by railroad or buses. 

I support the development of conven- 
tional high-speed railroad systems capa- 
ble of achieving speeds of 150 to 160 miles 
per hour, and see in the proposed north- 
east corridor, with service from Boston 
to Washington, hope for the extension 
of other congested urban transportation 
corridors throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement and an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inguirer on this subject be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
SENATOR Huang Scott, 


SURFACE TRANSPORTATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE, JUNE 1, 
1965 


Mr. Chairman, as a cosponsor of S. 1588, I 
appreciate this opportunity to testify in sup- 
port of this legislation to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to undertake research 
and development in high-speed ground trans- 
portation. This is an important bill which 
should be promptly enacted. 

Iam appearing before your subcommittee 
today not only to express my support of S. 
1588, but also to outline my views as to how 
we can most productively proceed in the de- 
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velopment of high-speed ground transporta- 
tion, first in the northeast corridor between 
Boston and Washington, and then in other 
heavily populated intercity transportation 
corridors. Í 

S. 1588 authorizes such sums of money as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the bill. The President has asked for an 
appropriation of $20 million for fiscal year 
1966 for this project, and the Secretary of 
‘Commerce has said, that he will seek an ad- 
ditional $70 million for fiscal 1967 and 1968. 

The Department of Commerce intends to 
spend its fiscal 1966 appropriation as fol- 
lows: $2 million to improve transportation 
statistics so that the Department can acquire 
detailed knowledge of present transportation 
patterns and preferences to predict future 
transportation needs and to ascertain the 
most efficient ways of meeting them; $8 mil- 
lion for demonstration projects on the Penn- 
sylvania and New Haven Railroads to test 
the public's reaction to improvements in 
the speed, comfort, and convenience of pas- 
senger service; and $10 million for the study 
of other possible high-speed ground trans- 
portation sytems of a more unconventional 
and exotic nature. 

In outlining their plans for railroad dem- 
onstration projects, Commerce Department 
Officials haye declared that no commitment 
to a future development of railroad trans- 
portation is implied. This is an understand- 
ably prudent position to adopt at the outset 
of a major undertaking of research into a 
wide range of technological possibilities of 
high-speed ground transportation in the 
decades to come. 

But I am here today to urge that serious 
consideration be given to the proposition 
that there is a place in the scheme of things 
for high-speed railroads (perhaps of Japan's 
Tokaido variety) and that first priority be 
assigned to the development of high-speed 
passenger railroad service in the congested 
urban corridors of the Nation. 

I do not intend to dismiss or downgrade 
the necessity of studying the feasibility of a 
more advanced and exotic system such as, for 
example, a jet-propelled passenger train rid- 
ing on air-cushion pods at a speed approach- 
ing 400 miles-per-hour through an under- 
ground tube. Indeed, such systems should 
be explored, with the only restrictions being 
the limits of human imagination and 
ingenuity. 

Let me point out, however, that despite 
the recent and awe-inspiring walk in space 
by Major White, we have not yet reached 
the era of Buck Rogers, nor are we likely 
to reach it soon in the area of high- 
ground transportation. This point must be 
emphasized, I think, because considerable 
concern has been voiced by knowledgeable 
observers that the Department of Commerce 
may already be committed to concentrating 
on the Buck Rogers phase of its research 
and development undertaking at the expense 
of the more pressing need for investigating 
the full range of possibilities available in 
the field of conventional high-speed pas- 
senger rail transportation. I feel strongly 
that assurance is needed that the here and 
now will receive as much attention as the 
hereafter. My approach is to go faster now 
and fastest later. 

This is a legitimate concern. Say what 
you will about the promising vistas opened 
by a preview of some of the exotic systems 
that are being discussed in transportation 
circles. I think it is reasonable to say, how- 
ever, that we are talking of modes of high- 
speed ground transportation that cannot be 
developed before 1985 at the earliest. A con- 
ventional railroad and an exotic system 
both will be needed by 1985. If the latter 
has not been developed by then, we would 


be forced to do what the Japanese have 


done and add a second complete railroad. 
Let us by all means investigate the feasi- 
bility of these various systems, but let us 
also devote equal attention to the more im- 
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mediate and pressing problem of Improving 
door-to-door ground passenger transporta- 
tion in the congested Boston-Washington 
and other inter-urban corridors. 

I propose, therefore, that we follow the 
step-by-step approach instead of the great 
leap forward. The first major step would 
be the development of conventional high- 
speed railroad systems capable of achieving 
speeds of 150 to 160 miles per hour. In this 
context, I attach great significance to the 
Planned demonstration projects to be un- 
dertaken on the railroads between Boston 
and Washington. While I can understand - 
the Commerce Department’s reluctance to 
commit itself to the future development of 
railroad transportation, I, for one, do not 
accept the notion that railroads are obso- 
lete, and I urge the Secretary of Commerce 
to reconsider his uncommitted position to 
the extent of assuring the American people 
that he has no intention of bypassing the 
improvement of railroad passenger service 
and, instead, putting all our eggs in the 
Buck Rogers basket. If he adopts the step- 
by-step approach I have just outlined, I 
would hope that he reexamine his proposed 
allocation of funds for-the railroad demon- 
stration project to make sure that $8 mil- 
lion and the period of time reserved for the 
projects are adequate to produce meaning- 
ful and useful results. The Department of 
Commerce might consider expending a larger 
portion of its $20 million appropriation than 
that presently earmarked for the rail demon- 
stration project, or it could ask Congress for 
additional funds for this purpose. 

Some people might say that a step-by-step 
approach to developing a high-speed ground 
transportation system will be more expen- 
sive than proceeding directly to 3 
an unconventional Buck Rogers system. 
doubt this very much. I understand that 
the Department of Commerce’s studies indi- 
cate that the present railroad between New 
York and Washington could be improved 
to provide a speed capability of 125 miles 
per hour at a cost of $329 million. The cost 
estimate for a 150-mile-an-hour railway be- 
tween the two cities is $750 million. A pas- 
senger train with speeds of 150 to 160 miles 
per hour could make the run between New 
York and Washington, including the inter- 
mediate stops, in 2 hours, which competes 
favorably with the airplanes in terms of 
door-to-door transportation between these 
cities. It would seem impractical to exceed 
these speeds since the return in time savings 
at higher speeds diminishes considerably. 
Moreover, 150 miles per hour is fast enough 
to compete favorably with other modes of 
transportation on the short intercity runs 
that are involved. Of course, the railroads 
should also give serious thought to better 
competition with the airlines in the area of 
meals and other services. 

The principal technological problems in- 
volved in developing speedier passenger 
service in the northeast corridor are two: 
designing cars capable of riding safely and 
comfortably at these high speeds, and 

tening out the curves. With 
to the latter problem, Commerce Department 
studies indicate that for 125-mile-per-hour 
trains between New York and Washington 
three major curves would require straight- 
ening. These problems are soluble within 
the existing state of the art. 

Now Mr. Chairman, these sums of money I 
have mentioned are not small. But think of 
the staggering cost of expenditures during 
the next two decades by reason of concen- 
trating solely on the development of rain- 
bow-chasing schemes at the expense of the 
existing railroads. This would mean the 
continued decline of rail passenger service, 
since the major eastern railroads have made 
it abundantly clear that they want to get 
out of the passenger business. We would 
then be faced with the choice of doing noth- 
ing as we bide our time awaiting the results 
of the Buck Rogers research enterprise while 
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watching our expressways and airports be- 
come congested, or of building more express- 
ways and airports to keep up with the 
rapidly growing passenger demand in the 
northeast corridor. 


drastic increases in automobile speeds with- 
in the next 20 years seem unlikely because 
of driver limitations and highway conges- 
tion. As for airports, land acquisition costs 
would likewise be high for the same reason 
as for highways, and I doubt that we shall 
see any significant reduction in flying time 
in short-haul intercity air transportation. 
Let me point out that these costs I have just 
mentioned would be borne in large part by 
the Federal Government and, in turn, the 
taxpayers, 

Think, too, of the social costs of concen- 
trating airport and highway construction In 
our urban corridors while waiting 
for the development, still many years ahead, 
of an exotic high-speed ground transporta- 
tion system. I can testify to the disruptive 
hue and cry that goes up in communities 
when large tracts of land are earmarked for 
major highway construction because I have 
been the recipient of vigorous protests 
against many such projects. More critical, 
in my mind, is the fact that airports and 
expressways serve outlying areas rather than 
established urban centers. I have felt that 
it is sound public policy to revitalize the 
cores of our cities. One way of doing this 
is to facilitate the access of people to center 
cities, This can be done quickly only by 
railroads or buses. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, while I do not sug- 
gest that the cost of developing high-speed 
railroad transportation between major urban 
centers will be cheap, the cost of developing 
rapid and convenient door-to-door intercity 
transportation on the ground is likely to be 
greater if we walt for the fruits of research 
into the unconventional systems that are 
under consideration. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge the De- 
partment of Commerce to take the prudent 
step-by-step approach in the research it will 
undertake. First priority, as I previously 
said, should be given to developing high- 
speed passenger rail services on the order of 
150 to 160 miles-per-hour, While this phase 
of the project necessarily would focus ini- 
tially on the Boston-to-Washington corridor, 
which is the most heavily congested one in 
the Nation today, the results of this applied 
research, demonstration and testing would 
be readily applicable to other urban corri- 
dors. Here, Mr. Chairman, let me point to 
my own State, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The Scranton administration has 
under active consideration a proposal sub- 
mitted last fall by the Governor's Council on 
Science and Technology for the development 
of a high-speed “Keystone Link" to the 
Boston-Washington line which would run 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. I have 
previously proposed, and now reiterate it, 
that a high-speed passenger service be de- 
veloped between Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
Other possibilities, I am sure, could be men- 
tioned. The point here is that one of the 
benefits of the northeast corridor project in 
terms of the development of faster and more 
modern rail services between Boston and 
Washington is its easy applicability to other 
congested urban transportation corridors 
throughout the Nation. The Japanese have 
demonstrated the utility of a truly modern 
railroad. We could have similar railroads if 
this were to be our goal, 

Another byproduct of proceeding with the 
development of high-speed rail transporta- 
tion is the progress it would represent to- 
ward the eventual development of a more 
advanced and exotic mode of ground trans- 
portation. In addition to meeting the im- 
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mediate problems of improving intercity 

tion in congested corridors, it does 
look forward to another system. Both the 
railroads and a more advanced system will 
be needed by 1985 when, according to best 
available estimates, traffic in the northeast 
corridor may even be tripled. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being 
premature, I think that a word should be 
said as to who should build and manage the 
forthcoming interurban ground passenger 
transportation system, be they railroads, un- 
derground tubes or other exotic systems, or 
both. Let me cite the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. as a point of reference and suggest 
that serious consideration be given to the 
idea of chartering a mixed public-private 
corporation along the lines of Comsat to do 
the job of building and managing the new 
ground transportation systems that most 
surely will result from the research author- 
ized by S. 1588. While this suggestion is 
not immediately relevant to our considera- 
tion of S. 1588, it merits serious attention 
for we are going to be called upon to decide 
this matter before long. 

A proper judgment now may save untold 
costs later. 


HIGH-SPEED TRAINS 


The promise of 150-mile-an-hour passen- 
ger train service between Philadelphia and 
Washington and Philadelphia and Boston 
has advanced a step toward fulfillment with 
the proposed designation of a 20-mile stretch 
of trackage near Trenton for testing purposes. 

At the same time, a Department of Com- 
merce official has disclosed the advance com- 
mitment of a $9 million Federal Government 
loan to the Pennsylvania Railroad to help 
finance the experiment. 

President Johnson has already approved 
the high-speed project and has recommended 
to Congress an appropriation of $20 million. 

The idea behind the plan is to provide fast, 
comfortable rail service in the northeast cor- 
ridor area between Boston and Washington, 
with convenient service to New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. It has been sug- 
gested that this line can generate sufficient 
passenger volume to make for profitable op- 
eration by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
in the northern section by the New Haven. 
It is believed that the high-speed service 
could induce many persons to ride the trains 
instead of using other forms of intercity 
transportation. 

The Boston to Washington run is a logical 
testing ground for this project. Senator 
HucH Scorr has polnted out that the plan, 
if successful, might be extended to take in 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia 
to Cleveland service. As the Senator says, 
“population needs and traffic congestion are 
running ahead of planning.” 


The Real Alabama—Part XXII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, two of the Nation's largest in- 
dustrial organizations with major fa- 
cilities in the Mobile area are the Scott 
Paper Co. and Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. 

Recently spokesmen for these indus- 
tries wrote of their reasons for building 
and expanding in Mobile. 

Following are their letters: 
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As I ͤ reflect upon a decade of significant 
progress for Scott Paper Co., as a partner 
in Mobile's thriving industrial development, 
I am convinced that our selection of this 
community for the site of an expanding 
plant complex was one of the most favorable 
and wise decisions we ever made. 

Since 1954, Scott has completed two major 
expansions at Mobile, and we are now in the 
midst of a third which, when completed, will 
represent the largest single construction pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the company. 

The fact that we continue to invest large 
capital sums in our Mobile operation to in- 
crease production capacity and improve the 
qualities of our products can be attributed 
to the competitive advantages and the whole- 
hearted support we receive from this com- 
munity. 

We have found the Mobile area to be an 
ideal plant location for Scott because of its 
proximity to growing southern markets; 
easily accessible raw materials at attractive 
costs; good transportation; resourceful peo- 
ple; and—most important—a healthy busi- 
ness climate conducive to industrial growth. 

These factors are extremely important to 
a company because they contribute to the 
operation of a sound and profitable enter- 
prise; one that justifies vast investments in 
modern plants, machinery, and a continuing 
search for improved methods and products. 

During the span of 10 years in Mobile, we 
have enjoyed a most gratifying partnership 
based upon mutual understanding, mutual 
purpose and mutual recognition that both 
companies and communities share a common 
stake in future progress. This is why all of 
us at Scott are confident our business will 
continue to grow and prosper for the bene- 
fit of the people and the community whose 
well-being are dependent upon its success. 

HARRISON F. DUNNING, 
President, Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Our confidence in the Mobile area is best 
manifest by the fact that a few years ago 
we doubled our Nichols Works capacity at 
McIntosh, Ala, 

While visiting our facility last fall, I had 
the pleasure of spending the night in Mobile 
and it was Interesting to note the industrial 
progress which has occurred in your good 
city. 

Without a doubt, it ts the aggressive spirit 
of the Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce 
that. must be responsible to a large degree 
for this industrial growth. 

We wish you every success in your pro- 
gram to sell Mobile both for industrial pur- 
poses as well as being a very nice place in 
which to live. 

JOHN O. LOGAN, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Chemicals Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York City. 


Presentation to Roger Van Noord of 
Fourth Herman A. Lowe Memorial 
Scholarship in Journalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, recently 
the fourth Herman A. Lowe Memorial 
Scholarship in journalism was presented 
to Roger Van Noord at the annual din- 
ner of Sigma Delta Chi, the national 
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journalistic honorary society. This 
scholarship honors the memory of the 
late Herman A. Lowe, whom I knew well 
as correspondent for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and later as head of his own 
Washington news bureau. 

The scholarship was established by 
Florence Lowe, now well known as pro- 
ducer of Metromedia's “Opinion in the 
Capital” and other television programs, 
and her brother, Bernard Segal, a na- 
tionally known Philadelphia lawyer and 
close personal friend of mine. It was 
conceived as a fitting tribute to a re- 
porter of integrity and ability, and is ad- 
ministered by the Sigma Delta Chi Foun- 
dation, especially created for this 
purpose. 

Roger Lowe, a member of the staff of 
the Senate Junvenile Delinquency Com- 
mittee, made this year’s award in me- 
mory of his father. I ask unanimous 
consent that Roger's presentation to the 
winner, Roger Van Noord, a junior at 
George Washington University, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Munroe, Senator KENNEDY, Mr. Scripps, 
Mother, members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
distinguished guests, ever since Johannes 
Guttenberg took the press out of winemak- 
ing and put it into printing, men have made 
Great advances in the field of journalism. 

However, this vital profession cannot afford 
to rest on past accomplishments; cannot af- 
ford to use outdated methods; and most of 
all, cannot afford to neglect the injection of 
fresh blood into the ranks. 

While my father, Herman Lowe, was the 
last man to take credit for his accomplish- 
ments, he was the first to encourage the 
training of new reporters. 

Therefore, 4 years ago, when my family 
Sought a fitting memorial to him, the idea of 
an annual scholarship was decided upon. 
Tonight, I am very pleased to present this 
award to Roger Van Noord. I hope you, 
Roger, will have the chance to carry the 
torch ahead. 


Wheat and Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that any Member of this House 
intends to take a position against the 
farmer receiving something near a fair 
income for the contribution he makes to 
our health, to our economy, and to our 
Well-being as a Nation. Our farm peo- 
Ple are very important to all of us. 

Agriculture has not shared in the Na- 
tion's prosperity, along with other great 
Segments of our economy. 

Over the past 17 years, prices received 
by farmers have dropped by 15 percent, 
while prices paid by consumers for food 
have increased 31 percent. During the 
last year, farm prices declined by an- 
other 3 percent in relation to 1947 prices, 
While consumer prices climbed another 
2 percent. 
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Expenditures per person in the United 
States for food increased from $312 in 
1950 to $417 in 1964. Of the $105 more 
each person spent on food in 1964 than 
in 1950, marketing firms received $104 
and farmers received only $1. 

This is a very serious situation for our 
farmers, especially when we consider the 
great increases that have occurred in the 
cost of things they must buy to make 
their crops. For instance, in 1950 the 
farmer sold 1,185 bushels of wheat to 
buy a 30 to 39 belt horsepower tractor 
which then could be had for $2,370; now 
it takes 2,053 bushels of wheat to pay for 
the same horsepower tractor which in 
1964 carried a price tage of $3,470. 

In the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, we have been working for days, 
weeks, and months, trying to devise ways 
of improving the farmers’ position, at the 
least possible cost to our taxpayers and 
the Government. It is the only fair and 
equitable thing that we in the Congress 
can do. 

But, Mr. Speaker, our task has been 
made exceedingly difficult. A great deal 
of erroneous and misleading information 
is being circulated around the country, 
confusing our citizens. 

Along with the other people in agricul- 
ture, we are trying to improve the posi- 
tion of our wheat farmers. They now 
are getting less for their wheat than 
they did 15 years ago. But some people 
are spreading the word that when we 
improve the price for wheat farmers we 
are actually imposing a bread tax upon 
our consumers. 

This question presents itself: Are we 
to repress and hold down our farmers 
forever, in the fear that by boosting 
their meager income, however slightly, 
someone will charge us with imposing a 
tax upon food? 

Mr. Speaker, I have made these re- 
marks by way of introducing into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter I have 
received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which takes a very sharp look at 
the record where the wheat farmer and 
the wheat program are concerned. I 
recommend the very careful attention of 
each Member of this body to what the 
Secretary has to say. The text of his 
letter to me follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 1, 1965. 
Hon. Harop D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN; The wheat certificate 
program completed its first year June 30, 
with these results: 

Wheat farm income for the 1964 crop year 
will be about $450 million higher than would 
otherwise have been possible; 

Program costs to the taxpayer were over 
$300 million lower than in the previous fiscal 
year; 

Publicly owned wheat stocks stored at 
public expense will total 725 million bushels, 
or some 150 million bushels fewer than at the 
end of the previous marketing > Total 
wheat stocks currently are about 840 million 
bushels; 

Profits to wheat users thus far in 1965, 
according to recent Standard & Poor surveys, 
are higher in nearly every case than for the 
same period in 1964; 

Consumer prices for wheat products have 
remained stable. Bread prices in the past 12 
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months have averaged around 21 cents a loaf 
or less, virtually unchanged from the period 
before the certificate program went into 
effect; and 

Wheat exports in the 1965 fiscal year are 
the second largest in history. Only the 1964 
fiscal year, which included substantial sales 
to the Soviet Union, was larger, 

In every respect the predictions which the 
administration made last year In support of 
the wheat certificate program have been 
borne out. 

The same, however, cannot be said for the 
predictions of wheat users and others who 
opposed this legislation when it was under 
consideration by the Congress last year. 

Let me quote some of those statements 
as they were made then: 

A key opponent of the bill on the Senate 
floor said, “Under this bill, what, in effect, 
is being said by the Government is: ‘Add 1 
cent per loaf, no matter * * how you do 
tt!” 

The New York Times editorialized that 
“What all this means is higher costs for 
the consumer.” 

Interstate bakeries, whose per share earn- 
ings are currently running almost 65 percent 
higher than a year ago: “The consuming pub- 
lic * * will be victims of inevitable price 
increases,” 

Continental Baking Co. said this legisla- 
tion “can mean nothing but an increase in 
the price of bread to the consumer.” 

The Northwestern Miller editorialized that 
“Wheat prices will rise. And so flour will 
cost more.” 

These are only a few of the calamitous 
statements heard a year ago in an effort to 
defeat a bill, and all of them have been 
proven false by the most effective test possi- 
ble—a year of practical operating experience. 

I quote them now because the same dire 
predictions are being heard once again, this 
time in regard to the proposals now before 
the Congress to extend the wheat certificate 
program. - 

We have stated repeatedly that the new leg- 
islation would provide the wheat farmer an 
additional seven-tenths of a cent for the 
wheat used in a loaf of bread by domestic 
bakers. It will be the first time in 15 years 
that the wheat farmer has had an increase 
in his share of the returns from a loaf of 
bread, Since 1949, the cost of wheat in a 
loaf of bread has been 2.7 cents or less even 
though the cost of that loaf has increased 
from 14 to 21 cents currently. 

Yet, the wheat users have threatened that 
if the share of the farmer is increased seven- 
tenths of a cent, the price of bread will be 
increased 2 cents a loaf. 

This statement must be viewed in the con- 
text of the experience of the past year. The 
results of practical experience have borne 
out the position of the administration, just 
as future experience will bear out the state- 
ments which the administration is making 
in support of the current proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dedication and Commitment of Ameri- 
cans Serving in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Loudon 


Wainwright wrote a poignant essay in 
the June 11 issue of Life magazine about 
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the dedication and commitment of the 
Americans serving in Vietnam. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the article 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LITTLE PARCEL OF COMMITMENT 
(By Loudon Wainwright) 


I figure I had just about recovered from 
my brief trip to Vietnam when the let- 
ter came from a pilot I'd met during a 5- 
day visit to the carrier Midway. That is, 
I was getting over the shock of returning 
to a land where Cassius Clay's right hand 
and Jon Linpsay’s party loyalty are im- 
portant topics. I had almost reached the 
point where I could read about the teach- 
ins without getting sore and had nearly 
stopped feeling hostile toward people who 
asked me wasn't Hong Kong a more swing- 
ing town than Saigon. In short, I was in 
the midst of a bland process of disengage- 
ment through homecoming. High school 
graduations, summer plans, and the bills 
had begun to resume thelr normal stagger- 
ing priorities. 

The letter from the pilot halted that 
process abruptly. Its most important para- 
graph read, “Your message of greetings was 
delivered to each man you named except 
Comdr. Jam LaHaye. I am grieved to report 
that Jim was killed on May 8 during a strike 
on Vinh Airfield. Jim rolled in on a fiak 
suppression run just moments before our 
bombing runs. We dove through a barrage 
of antiaircraft and Commander LaHaye's air- 
craft was hit. He managed to fiy to the 
coast, but glided into the sea without eject- 
ing.” 

The strange gentleness of those final words 
took me right back to the carrier. They 
seemed especially appropriate to Jim LaHaye, 
with whom I had passed an afternoon about 
a week before he “glided into the sea with- 
out ejecting.” Commanding officer of a 
squadron of F-8 Crusaders aboard the Mid- 
way, he was a thoroughly polite and modest 
man, and as he walked me around the flight 
deck and showed me his big jets with the 
shark's teeth painted around their engine 
intakes, he was so low pressure he could have 
been showing me a stand of tomato plants. 
But for all his quiet dimdence, the quality 
of total engagement was there. In the course 
of our conversation, LaHaye, 41, an Annapolis 
graduate and father of three, told me that 
he'd had a day ashore at Saigon recently. In- 
stead of spending the night sacked out in 
an air-conditioned hotel or simply going 
out on the town, LaHaye bummed a ride in 
an armed helicopter and went off on an over- 
night visit to a friend who was an Army 
adviser at a particularly dangerous and ex- 
posed Vietnamese village. 

I doubt that LaHaye attached any special 
im ce to his visit. He wanted to see 
his friend and—beyond that—he wanted to 
have a look at the war from a vantage point 
other than his own. But his act illustrated 
for me a reality I saw everywhere in Viet- 
nam. It is a one-subject, single-preoccupa- 
tion country, and no American I talked to 
was much interested in anything but the 
struggle that is going on there. They bitch 
about the heat and the food, gab about home 
and sex, but mainly they are fascinated, even 
obsessed, with the problems at hand. Some 
people may say—quite wrongly 1 think 
that many of these men are war lovers. It 
seems more logical to me that their vul- 
nerable position at the very swordpoint of 
the conflict demands total engagement. They 
give it, and it is an astonishing thing to 
see. It is also contagious for the passer- 
by. 


In Vinh Long, a Mekong Delta town 60 


miles south of Saigon, many of the Amer- 
icans live in a three-story building which 
serves as an advisers“ hotel. The men there 
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are attached to Vietnamese units of many 
kinds: infantry, artillery, river forces, and 
they go back and forth almost daily be- 
tween the hotel and their work, which is 
the continuous battle against the Vietcong 
who abound in the area. Armed commuters 
in jeeps, helicopters and boats, they go about. 
the job of regularly exposing themselves to 
death in an utterly professional manner. 
The operations are planned and carried out 
without heroics or fanfare, and the lucky 
man can even get back in time for a shower 
before dinner, I suppose it's possible that 
danger as a routine way of life would be 
enormously attractive to some, but I found 
more compelling than that a sense of agree- 
ment among these men that they were en- 
gaged in necessary business. 

This contagion of purpose extends beyond 
the military. I had dinner one night in 
Saigon at the apartment of a U.S. Operations 
Mission official whose wife had returned to 
the United States when the dependents were 
moved from Vietnam in February. With us 
at dinner was another official whose family 
had gone home, too. For much of the even- 
ing we talked about the USOM men who work 
in unprotected isolation in remote parts of 
the country, and we speculated about wheth- 
er or not the Vietcong would begin a sys- 
tematic campaign of harassment and mur- 
der against them. Until now they had not, 
but the heavy buildup of American forces 
might cause a retaliatory change. The con- 
versation then shifted to the subject of what 
these two men would do when their tours of 
Vietnam duty were up, a matter of a few 
months in both cases, Both felt—absent 
families or not—that it was entirely possible 
they might decide when the time came that 
they must remain in Vietnam, that it would 
be close to desertion to leave. 

The day before I left Vietnam I was drink- 
ing beer in a group that included two marine 
lieutenants, one an American, the other his 
Vietnamese counterpart. The American held 
his head as if he had a slightly stiffneck, 
and it turned out that a Vietcong bullet had 
grazed his cheek and jaw, entered the side 
of his neck and then emerged from the back 
of it, leaving a hole about 2 inches long. A 
couple of us, holding our beer bottles well 
away from the nearly healed wound, exam- 
ined it, and when I remarked that it looked 
as if it itched, the marine agreed that it did. 
Then, tired of being the center of attention, 
he called out to the Vietnamese across the 
room: “Show em yours, Han. Show em 
yours.” Smiling shyly, the Vietnamese ma- 
rine unbuttoned his dungaree shirt and re- 
vealed two completely healed wounds high 
in his chest. Then he pointed to another 
on his right forearm and finally to a fourth 
on his right hand which made one of the 
fingers considerably shorter than it should 
have been. Members of an exclusive club, 
the two marines grinned at each other. 

I did not envy them the price of initiation, 
but I do remember wishing that I somehow 
could extract for myself some small, civilian 
piece of their commitment. Away, now, 
from that one-subject country, back in the 
land of ghost punches and silly politics, a 
letter from a carrier tells me that I caught 
that little piece, and I hope I can keep it. 


Bold Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most forward-looking pieces of social 
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legislation to be offered to Congress in 
years was President Johnson’s housing 
proposal which passed the House on 
Wednesday, June 30. 

This measure was strongly supported 
by the New Republic of June 3. In an 
editorial entitled Bold Idea,“ this dis- 
tinguished liberal magazine hailed the 
President’s housing bill as “one of the 
boldest ever sent Congress.” 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include herewith the New Re- 
public editorial and commend it to my 
colleagues and to readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD generally: 

Bol IDEA 


President Johnson is often accused of of- 
fering Congress only warmed-over Truman- 
Kennedy consensus ideas. This isn't so. The 
Johnson Federal rent subsidy program is one 
of the boldest ever sent Congress. Sub- 
standard tenements are universal in Ameri- 
can slums. Hitherto the Government has 
half-heartedly tried to remedy this by bulld- 
ing public housing—gaunt and institutional. 
It hasn't worked. 

Now, Mr. Johnson has come up with a rad - 
ical new idea in the omnibus housing bill. 
He would encourage nonprofit groups to build 
decent private housing, offered at standard 
rents. Families of modest means would get 
a supplement; 1. e., subsidy, from the Govern- 
ment to help pay these rents. The subsidy 
would be flexible, to bridge the gap between 
an arbitrary one-fourth of the family’s in- 
come, and the rent. 

The Smiths, say, are an elderly couple. 
Total income, $4,000. A nonprofit coopera- 
tive builds quarters which rent at $1,400 
a year. For the Smiths the Government pays 
a rent supplement of $400 a year (the differ- 
ence between 25 percent of their income, or 
$1,000, and the $1,400 rent). The Govern- 
ment's check goes to the cooperative, not to 
the Smiths. 

The group aimed at is not the destitute or 
very poor; the latter are eligible for public 
housing. This is for the income scale above 
that: handicapped or elderly people, or those 
of moderate means jammed into slums. The 
guess is there are 4 million families in 
this category, including those people who 
have been displaced by Government opera- 
tions. There will be 300,000 more persons dis- 
placed in the next 4 years. Some won't be 
able to get decent housing. 

This is a new idea, It is intensely contro- 
versial, The time may not be ripe for it. 
But don't let it be said that Mr. Johnson 
offers only trite plans to Congress. 


Republican Groups Urge Strong Voting- 
Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Council of Republican Organiza- 
tions issued a statement urging their 
fellow Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to support the passage of a 
strong and really meaningful voting 
rights bill. Too many Americans have 
for far too long been denied this most 
fundamental right of our free society. 
I ask unanimous consent that an infor- 
mative article on the council's state- 
ment, published in this morning’s issue 
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of the New York Herald Tribune, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
From the New York Herald Tribune, July 6, 
1965] 


REPUBLICANS PUSH VOTING RIGHTS BILL 
(By Victor Wilson) 


WASHINGTON.—Ten national progressive 
Republican groups issued an eloquent state- 
ment yesterday urging party members in 
the House of Representatives to back a vot- 
ing rights bill to end “once and for all“ reg- 
istration and voting discrimination. 

The statement, released by the Council of 
Republican Organizations, representing all 
the groups, was strategically timed to to- 
day’s opening debate on the voting rights 
bill which was approved by the Senate on 
May 26. 

“The time has come to assure the right 
to vote to all Americans,” the statement 
said. “At a time when, at the expense of 
our blood and treasure, the United States is 
attempting to lead the world in the accept- 
ance of the right of self-determination for 
people everywhere, it is ironical that in many 
sections of our own Nation, that right is 
not * * * accepted today.” 

House Republicans then were urged to work 
for 10 principles in any voting rights bill 
ranging from abolition of poll taxes in both 
State and local elections, through Federal 
penal sanctions for interference with the 
right to register and vote, to creation of Fed- 
eral machinery to conduct elections where 
State or local authority can not guarantee 
voter protection. 

House Republicans are by no means united 
on what a voting rights bill should contain, 
opinions ranging from an ultraliberal bill to 
an emasculated measure that would please 
the most ardent segregationist. 

There are two major aims in the Senate- 
Passed bill: The first would suspend, in the 
seven Southern States that still use them, 
literacy tests for prospective voters; the sec- 
ond is use of Federal voting registrars, if 
needed, to ensure Negro registration and 
voting rights in any State in which 50 per- 
cent of the eligible population failed either 
to register or vote in 1964. 

A stern fight is expected in the House on 
barring poll taxes in State and local elections. 
(They are now barred in Federal elections by 
a 1964 constitutional amendment.) 

The Senate's bill, at Johnson administra- 
tion urging, asks a quick test of the consti- 
tutionality of such a ban in State and local 
balloting. The House, observets believe, will 
vote to abolish the tax and let a constitu- 
tional test come later. This could result in 
long delays because of clogged court calen- 
dars. 


The feeling here is that the poll tax ban 
would be dropped in a Senate-House confer- 
ence. 

Debate on the bill is expected to continue 
through tomorrow with voting on Thursday, 
with final passage by a comfortable margin 
on Friday. 

The toughest test may come on a proposal 
by one group of Republicans to drop the 
Federal 6 proposal, and instead dis- 
Patch Federal examiners to any locality in 
which 25 or more persons alleged they had 
been discriminated against. The argument 
against this is that those protesting would 
be pinpointed and thus open to possible 
retaliation in their communities. 

The council's statement, which termed 
individual rights “the key to the American 
dream,” asserted that the “elimination of 
Persistent discrimination” in voting, educa- 
tion, justice, jobs, public accommodation and 
housing “has scarcely begun.” 


Key Ports IN GOP PLEA 


WaASHINGTON.—Following are the key points 
of a statement by the Council of Republican 
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Organizations addressed to Republican 
members of the House of Representatives 
which begins debate today on the voting 
rights bill: 

1. Support of legislation by Congress to 
abolish in State and local elections the poll 
tax or any other test or device that may be 
used to deny the vote to a majority. 

2. Support of Republican initiatives in 
the House providing a new trigger“ based 
upon actual discrimination on account of 
race or color as a means of assuring Federal 
guarantees of the right to vote. 

3. Establishment of a Federal voting board 
with power to send registrars and poll- 
watchers into all voting districts in which 
discrimination or intimidation prevents citi- 
zens from registering or voting. 

4. Support of legislation that, while pro- 
viding for a judicial review procedure con- 
sistent with constitutional guarantees, none- 
theless insures speedy recourse to persons 
deprived of their fundamental right to vote. 

5. Authorization for the Attorney General 
to initiate suits to prevent intimidation 
against registration or voting whether caused 
by private reprisal or official action. 

6. Adequate Federal penal sanctions for 
interference with the right to register or to 
vote in any election. 

7. Legislation to authorize machinery for 
Federal Officials to conduct elections when 
protection of the rights assured by the 15th 
amendment would be otherwise impossible. 


A-Teams, Disillusionment, Choas, Great 
Society’s Social Experiment With Kids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
most accurate and complete report which 
has come to my attention regarding the 
A-team experiment in California ap- 
peared in the June 28, 1965, issue of the 
Council of California Growers News- 
letter. 

We have heard reports of complaints 
by parents and by some of the A-team 
boys themselves that their working and 
living conditions are less than adequate. 
All such complaints which have been 
called to my attention have been checked. 
So far, all have proved unfounded. 

Many A-team youngsters signed up for 
the trip to California after having been 
led to believe that they would find fun 
and adventure—not the difficult, de- 
manding work which is required on Cali- 
fornia farms. 

The A-team experiment is unfair to 
the boys and unfair to the growers. 

As the CCG Newsletter states, some A- 
team members were 14-year-old high 
school sophomores. Thus, we find the 
Department of Labor sponsoring the em- 
ployment of child labor, at reduced 
wages, on the one hand, and enforcing 
child labor and minimum wage laws on 
the other. 

Why are California growers being 
“blackmailed” into employing inexpe- 
rienced child labor. 

Every other industry requires expe- 
rienced, competent help—and one of the 
functions of the Department of Labor is 
to see that they get it. 
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The full text of the CCG Newsletter 
follows: 

A-TEAMS, DISILLUSIONMENT, CHAOS, GREAT 
Soctety’s SOCIAL EXPERIMENT With Kms 
Here are the real facts about A-teams— 
Haste, lack of planning, and poor organi- 

zation by Government planners have created 

such chaos in the A-team program that the 
whole operation threatens to come apart at 
the seams. 

Facts now come to light which indicate 
the entire scheme to place thousands of high 
school youths—from all over the West—on 
California farms for the summer was slapped 
together in a matter of a couple of weeks and 
then jammed down the throats of California 
growers on a “take it or else” basis. 

On April 27 the of Labor wrote 
Governors in a number of States saying he 
would “announce shortly a summer employ- 
ment program for athletically inclined high 
school students” and promising this would 
“assist in meeting farm labor needs." 

Three days later, on April 30, several thou- 
sands high school principals received a letter 
seeking to determine if students would be in- 
terested. May 4 the program was announced 
and growers were being solicited to employ 
the youths, immediately. 

The announcement said 17,000 high schools 
were being contacted, It said “special em- 
phasis will be placed on the physical condi- 
tioning which the farm work will provide,” 
and added that it is expected that most of 
the boys who are interested will be athletic- 
ally inclined. 

“There are going to be hundreds of thou- 
sands of high school students looking for 
work this summer, and fruit and vegetable 
growers are going to be needing workers. 

“The A-team program will be an interest- 
ing experiment in trying to match and meet 
at least a small part of these two needs.” 
What he didn’t say was that growers would 
be required to pay the entire cost of this 
experiment. 

When growers seemed reluctant to adopt 
the Secretary's pellmell pace, he sent them a 
telegram which flatly said, “you are required 
to accept all workers who are available in 
areas west of the Mississippi River,” includ- 
ing, of course, the A-teams. He didn't limit 
this requirement just to those growers who 
were employing foreign workers. Nonusers 
of foreign workers, who failed to take 
A-teams faced “forfeiture of their eligibility 
to employ foreign workers” until they had 


sures—to move—growers were given 24 hours 
to respond. 

This still was barely a month after the 
program had been announced and solicita- 
tion of the teams started—but, with the 
gun at their heads, growers agreed to par- 
ticipate in this interesting experiment, and 
the confusion then became compounded, 

The Secretary's announcement talked 
about “young people 16 to 21 years of age,” 
members of his staff talked about students 
from “16 to 18 years,” who would be second- 
to fourth-year high school students. Typical 
of the poor planning, they overlooked the 
fact that there are many 14-year-old high 
school sophomores, at least one of whom 
was recruited for work in California. 

Enthusiasm was far more prevalent than 
hard facts: For example, one Utah youngster 
said, We didn’t know until 5 minutes before 
the bus left that we were going to pick straw- 
berries * * * I could have stayed home and 
done that.” 

The program seemed to be “get them on 
the road and we'll worry about details later.“ 
Unfortunately this sort of attitude is bound 
to cause trouble—and it did—and, predict- 
ably, much of the blame fell on the grower, 
the one person who had urged reasonable 
caution from the beginning. 

When some of the youngsters arrived to 
pick strawberries neither they nor their 
counselor were aware of the payment pro- 
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gram which had been worked out by growers 
and the Government. None of them had so 
much as seen one òf the contracts which the 
Secretary was so insistent that growers offer. 

As one counselor said, “A lot of the mis- 
understanding came from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the local (home State) 
employment service.“ He said most of the 
boys felt “this would be a Government proj- 
ect, operated something like a summer camp, 
with wages of 61.40 an hour.” 

The contract states in plain language: 
“The employer must provide each worker no 
less than 24 hours of training. After com- 
pletion of the training period the worker is 
entitled to a 40-hour trial period in which 
to demonstrate that he is a qualified worker.” 

The contract further states that if he 
proves to be less than a qualified worker the 
worker agrees to accept (1) 75 percent of the 
hourly rate if employed by the hour, or (2) 
if employed on a plece-rate basis. total 
Wages earned based on units actually pro- 
duced. 

This would have been known if the crews 
had read and signed contracts; they had not. 
As a matter of fact last Tuesday night U.S. 
Department of Labor representatives col- 
lected counselors together and told them the 
contracts would have to be signed and gave 
them 24 hours to get it done—and left the 
impression the students would be returned 
home if they did not sign. 

Another counselor handled the description 
in a nutshell. “The Government did not 
give enough thought to the organization of 
the program on either end.” Students were 
gathered hurriedly, piled aboard buses, and 
shipped off to California. Growers were told 
“take ‘em or else, and rushed around to get 
camps ready and make preparations for hun- 
dreds of youths. 

When the boys arrived the chaos was com- 
pounded and the disillusionment hit. The 
boys weren't prepared for the type of hous- 
ing they were to get; they were thinking in 
terms of summer camps. The food was 
strange, as one boy said, “not like my mother 
cooks,” the work was boring to youngsters, 
and they complained. 

The publicity Mr. Wirtz had generated 
around the program now bit him. Reporters 
had been waiting for the arrival of the 
teams; they reported every little incident. 
By the time some of these reports reached 
home they had been magnified and parents 
became disturbed. The parents started call- 
ing and politicians became disturbed. 

The Governor of Utah actually telephoned 
one of the employers to say that he had 
reports of riots, strikes, and stabbings in the 
camps, that parents insisted that he send 
buses to collect our youths at once. All the 
reports proved to be false. 

The Governor of Kansas sent, as his per- 
sonal representative, the speaker of the Kan- 
sas House of Representatives to conduct an 
investigation. 

The Department of Labor has scores of 
people on the Federal payroll doing nothing 
but checking up on the . In one 
case a U.S. Department of Labor representa- 
tive actually lives in the camp with the 
youngsters. 

As one employer reported, It's hard to 
get a day’s work out of the kids because of 
all the people who want to talk to them— 
every day.” 

Finally, and most important, is the ques- 
tion of the performance in the field. Can 
these boys do a man's work? The answer 
is, some can and some can’t. in 
strawberries range from 60 cents to $1.90 
an hour. In some other activities, on an 
hourly basis, some are doing good work, 
others are not. In melons some boys haye 
earned over $20 per day, well over $2 per 
hour; others quit because they could not 
earn enough. But the overall cost is ex- 
tremely high. Transportation, food subsidy, 
inefficiency, all serve to make this interest- 
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ing experiment a costly one for growers who 
must try—and try again—in an effort to 
harvest their crops. 


Early Bird Can Change the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSET. Mr. Speaker, my 
district is the home of Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University, one of the Nation’s most 
phenomenal educational institutions. In 
less than 25 years, Fairleigh Dickinson 
has grown from a junior college to a 
great university, which now is educating 
more than 17,000 students. 

The university has four campuses in 
operation in New Jersey, and a fifth be- 
ing organized. Last week, a new overseas 
campus was opened at Wroxton, Eng- 
land, for graduate studies in English 
literature. 

Most of the credit for this great accom- 
plishment must go to a distinguished 
educator, Dr, Peter Sammartino, who 
has been president of Fairleigh Dickin- 
son since its founding. Dr. Sammartino 
currently is serving as president of the 
International Association of University 
Presidents. 

In a report written for the Record of 
Hackensack, N.J., Dr. Sammartino re- 
cently told more than 120 educators from 
many parts of the world of the great 
promise that the Early Bird satellite 
holds for education. 

This is a possible application of the 
satellite communications system which 
has not been explained in great detail, 
but I think Dr. Sammartino has shown 
remarkable foresight and intuition in 
predicting how the so+called backward 
nations of the world can be aided through 
this system. 

I would like to insert Dr. Sammartino's 
article in the Record at this point and 
recommend it as required reading for all 
of my colleagues: : 

EARLY BIRD CAN CHANGE THE WORLD: SAMMAR- 
TINO—SATELLITE GIVES EDUCATORS CHANCE 
To Lirt LEVEL OPF MANKIND 

(By Dr. Peter Sammartino) 

QNore—The author, president of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University in New Jersey since its 
founding in 1941, is president of the Inter- 
national Association of University Presidents. 
This week he is in Wroxton, England, where 
Fairleigh Dickinson has opened a branch col- 
lege, and where more than 120 educators from 
all over the world are assembled to discuss 
the common elements a university education 
should offer in all countries of the world.) 

Waroxton, ENGLAND (NANA) .—Recently, I 
arrived in a large Indonesian city before 
dawn. The desk clerk gave me a gracious 
welcome, but also made it clear that the hotel 
had no reservation for me. 

He was unable to speak English and I 
found out quickly enough that he also could 
not read. Fortunately, a local friend who 
met me at the airport and escorted me to the 
town came to the rescue. He found my name 
on the reservation list—misspelled, but there, 
nevertheless. 

It became apparent that since the night 
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clerk couldn't read, he had grasped the sim- 
plist and most immediate solution, answer- 
ing, “No—sorry” to everything I had said. 
I learned the next day that the rest of the 
hotel staff fared no better and was virtually 
unable to communicate with English-speak- 
ing guests. 
TEACHES ENGLISH 

As an educator, this vexing: situation in- 
trigued me and I soon assembled eight of the 
Hotel's staff in a simple English lesson ex- 
periment. I displayed before them six arti- 
cles used daily: a towel, a bar of sonp, a 
pitcher of water, a teapot, a key, and a fan. 
Very quickly, this little group memorized the 
names of the objects and the common forms 
of direction, such as “Give me, give him, take 
away, place this,” and a few others. Their 
interest kindled, the hotel staff began asking 
the English words for other objects and ac- 
tions. Before long I and other guests at the 
hotel had a far more pleasurable stay through 
this new currency of language. 

What I accomplished on a small scale in 
this Indonesian hotel could be magnified a 
million-fold through one of the great won- 
ders of our decade, the Early Bird satellite. 
It is the precursor of innumerable genera- 
tions of similar communications satellites 
and it provides, for the first time, the oppor- 
tunity to transmit basic knowledge—and ad- 
vanced knowledge, too—throughout the most 
remote regions of the world. 

TARGET: ILLITERACY 
h Early Bird, Uliteracy can finally 
be banished from the world, and backwoods 
teachers in Africa and Asia can get the bene- 
fit of the most up-to-date courses from the 
great universities of America and Europe. 

Through Early Bird and its successors, we 
will be able to train those who want it in 
basic English, to demonstrate modern health 
and sanitation techniques throughout the 
world, to educate peasants in modern farm- 
ing. 

Via Early Bird, the world’s most distin- 
guished educators and scientists could pro- 
vide exchange programs without once leav- 
ing their native soil. International confer- 
ences could be held on a world-wide basis, 
with a sharing of opinions and ideas and in- 
formation. For example, a physicist, work- 
Ing on an unusual project in the Midwest, 
would be able to compare notes with a col- 
league in Japan engaged In a similar or allied 
venture, 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


And equally important as the academic 
avenues of knowledge that the Early Bird 
Satellite can open, is its potential impor- 
tance in vocational training. Although thls 
often is considered as a second-class educa- 
tion, and of less prestige and importance, it 
is of great value to many of the newer coun- 
tries of Africa which must develop the tech- 
nical expertise, the vocational skills and 
manpower n to meet their basic 
requirements of food, shelter, and economic 
stability. 

Nearly every American who has traveled In 
Asia and Africa knows how urgently many 
countries need technicians to maintain the 
equipment and facilities so important to 
their economy and self-sufficiency, In an 
emerging West African state, a friend of 
mine had to wait over a month to obtain the 
services of a mechanic to repair some vital 
machinery. In the capital city of this same 
nation, a water main burst not too long 
ago, and thousands of people were without 
water for weeks, Mechanics in all skilled 
categories are desperately needed, and 
through Early Bird classes this training could 
be supplied. In addition to basic courses 
in special fields, refresher programs could 
also be provided. 

With pictures and words and specific ex- 
amples, we can show our oversea friends 
how to keep water pure and uncontaminated 
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and the method for the sanitary disposal of 
waste matter. 
HEART SURGERY 


Similarly, a New York doctor can show 
the technique of open-heart surgery to a 
colleague in Bombay as well as doctors in 
hundreds of other cities linked by ground 
lines to the Early Bird transmission. 

The effort we're making to send farm ex- 
perts around the world to aid these nations 
is small when compared to the impact one 
agricultural expert can have on many na- 
tions via Early Bird. For example, a crop 
rotation expert in the United States could 
study the particular agriculture of a coun- 
try, examining and testing Its soil in a U.S. 
laboratory. Then, by live television or Early 
Bird relayed motion pictures, he could dem- 
onstrate the most effective way of tilling 
the soil to produce a particular crop, how 
to fertilize the land, and rotate the plant- 
ings, increase productivity. 

These are only some of the worldwide 
benefits of Early Bird which this Nation 
could achieve by sound planning of the 
Federal Government, our universities, and 
industry. 

Education, certainly, is not a commodity— 
to be hoarded offered to the few fortunate 
enough to live in the United States and other 
fully developed nations. Education is a 
basic right of sll individuals and we have 
the moral responsibility, and now the tech- 
nical facilities, to make this a worldwide 
reality. 

We educators have before us the forum 
of the world. And what we now say before 
it, through the medium of a whirling mass 
of metal and plastic, may very well influence 
the destiny of millions and the world itself, 


Congratulations on the Nation's Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the Nation. For a cen- 
tury this outstanding periodical, the old- 
est continuously published weekly jour- 
nal of opinion in the country, has been 
consistent in its policy “to supply opin- 
lons exactly as we have formed them, 
and not in the shapes in which they will 
be likely to please or encourage or con- 
sole.“ 

Throughout its history, the Nation has 
maintained a tradition of independent 
thought. As its editors originally stated: 

The Nation will not be the organ of any 
Party, sect, or body. It will, on the contrary, 
make an earnest effort to bring to the dis- 
cussion of political and social questions a 
Teally critical spirit, and to wage war upon 
the vices of violence, exaggeration, and mis- 
Tepresentation by which so much of the 
Political writing of the day is marred. 


Consistent adherence to this policy 
May account for the fact that the Nation 
has never obtained a particularly large 
Circulation but it also attests to its abil- 
ity to survive in an area where many 
other journals have failed. From its in- 
Ception, the function of the Nation was 
to take a consistently hard critical view, 
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to be scholarly but topical, and to create 
its own small but influential audience by 
consistently maintaining a morally un- 
assailable position. The Nation has al- 
ways been concerned with policy and 
performance, and has never been guided 
by the prospect of profit or financial 
success. 

Since the publication of its first issue 
on July 6, 1865, its editorial policy has 
been guided by outstanding editors-in- 
chief, beginning with founder Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin and continuing with 
its present editor Carey McWilliams. Its 
list of contributors is a distinguished one 
and includes among them Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Carl Schurz, Henry 
James, H. L. Mencken and many others. 

Consistently upholding a moral view 
approach to social, political and eco- 
nomic questions, the Nation maintains 
a record of unbroken opposition against 
racism, militarism, imperialism, machine 
politics, demagoguery and superpatriot- 
ism. As the Nation pointed out: 

Our criticisms * * * may be ill-founded 
or ill-judged but are always honest, and 
they shall certainly never be withheld; they 
shall go before our readers, like testimony 
before the courts, for what they are worth. 


It is this honest approach in the for- 
mulation of its criticism that has made 
the Nation one of the respected and 
influential journals of our day. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Nation on its 
centennial and its dedication to inde- 
pendent liberal thought. 


Malawi Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, July 6, a day so close to our own hal- 
lowed holiday, marks the first annual 
birthday of Malawi’s existence as a sov- 
ereign entity. This country patterned 
like an exclamation point in the south- 
eastern portion of Africa is one of the 
most beautiful on this vast continent. 
Within its borders, it boasts inspiring 
mountain masses, lovely lakes and green 
plateaus. 

Malawi's most vital resource, how- 
ever, lies in its people who are known far 
and wide for their energy and devotion 
to productive labor. On the farms and 
in the mines and industries throughout 
southern Africa, Malawian workers have 
for decades been contributing their 
strength and their willing hands to the 
production of essential commodities. 

Like much of Africa, Malawi is muster- 
ing all its reserves of will and diligence 
in a valiant forward thrust to modernize 
its economy and to fulfill the promise 
of independence as the harbinger of a 
better life for its people. The Malawi 
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Government under the leadership of 
Prime Minister H. Kamuzu Banda is 
tackling this enormous task with char- 
acteristic good sense, courage, and te- 
nacity. With American assistance play- 
ing a worthy role, educational expansion, 
agricultural development, and road con- 
struction are being pushed vigorously. 

On the anniversary of its independ- 
ence, Malawi will pause for a moment to 
rejoice and remember with pride its suc- 
cessful nationalist struggle and the foun- 
dation for progress laid during its first 
year as a country ruled by its own people. 
Having taken this momentary look back- 
ward, Malawi can turn once again with 
fresh resolve and unabated enthusiasm 
to the mighty job of forging a happy and 
healthy nation, 

A school of agriculture was also 
launched during this period. Lastly, a 
project was begun under which Malawi 
will be helped to improve a national 
radio system essential for communica- 
tion between the Government and the 
people and as an important means of 
mass education. 

Malawi has worked hard during its 
first 12 months as a sovereign people. 
It can now step forth with confidence 
and good conscience on the next leg of 
the journey towards the goal of a better 
life for its people. 


Repeal of Section 14(b)—Not a Protec- 
tion for the Principled Objector, Ac- 
cording to UAW Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much loose talk in advertising about 
compulsory unionism. 

The president of the United Auto 
Workers, Walter P. Reuther, in his state- 
ment on repeal of 14(b) notes that: 

In recognition of genuine moral scruples 
in individual cases, there exists a special 
agreement between the UAW and religious 
groups, permitting their members working at 
union shop plants to contribute to the sup- 
port of the union’s charitable and welfare 
services in lieu of paying dues and initiation 
fees, and y their right to abstain 
from attendance at meetings and other union 
activities. 


The president of the AFL-CIO, George 
Meany, has clearly indicated that the Na- 
tion’s labor unions have faced up to the 
problems of bonafide religious objections 
to union membership as such, and Mr. 
Meany has also recommended that the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council adopt a pol- 
icy for all of its constituent organizations. 

Because so many of our colleagues are 
getting mail and entreaties on this par- 
ticular problem, I am including the full 
text of Mr. Reuther’s testimony and a 
copy of the UAW policy concerning reli- 
gious objectors be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED To SPECIAL SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR OF HOUSE LABOR AND 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, JUNE 11, 1965 

(By Walter P. Reuther, president Industrial 
Union Department of AFL-CIO and United 
Automobile, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Union, AFL-CIO) 

On behalf of the approximately 61% 
million industrial workers organized in 
the Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO, and on behalf of the million and 
a half members of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers, I take this oppor- 
tunity of stating our strongest support for 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The trade union movement is united 
in its determination that Labor Day 1965 
will celebrate the end of this iniquitous 
provision. 

Section 14(b), enacted 18 years ago, per- 
mits a State to prohibit a union and an 
employer from voluntarily agreeing to a 
union shop and constitutes a cynical States 
rights surrender of human rights and Fed- 
eral power over national labor relations. Sec- 
tion 14(b) Is a shabby symbol of antiunion- 
ism, a legalized shelter for the free rider’s 
right to shirk, This haven for antiunion 
employers, must, at long last, be stricken 
from our Federal law. 

The UAW and the IUD welcome the forth- 
right recommendation of President John- 
son for repeal of 14(b), thus implementing 
the pledge of his party platform in 1964 and 
his own “to reduce conflicts that 
for several years have divided Americans in 
various States.” I will briefly outline the 
salient reasons requiring a repeal by this 
Congress of section 14(b), and briefly ex- 
amine the so-called civil rights amending 
rider which has been advanced by those seek- 
ing to sidetrack repeal in a blind alley. 
SECTION 14(b) REJECTED BY GREAT MAJORITY 

OF STATES AND PEOPLE 

In the 18 years since this provision was en- 
acted, every State has had ample opportunity 
to decide whether to use the escape hatch 
of section 14(b) from the Federal policy per- 
mitting the union shop and lesser included 
forms of union security (agency shop, main- 
tenance of membership, etc.). It is now clear 
that the firm majority will in the States and 
among the people of our country rejects sec- 
tion 14(b), and approves various forms of 


States find it proper to utilize section 14 
(b), whereas 31 States continue to reject it 
and to abide by the national standard which 
outlaws the closed shop but permits the 
union shop. Moreover, if we translate the 
State figures into population figures, it is re- 
vealed that nearly three-fourths of the na- 
tional population resides in the States which 
have rejected the opportunity under section 
14(b) to outlaw the union shop. Thus, 311 
Members of this body, representing 71 per- 
cent of the House, reside in States where 
the Federal policy authorizing the union shop 
continues unimpaired by the State restric- 
tions. 

All apart from the merits or demerits of 
section 14(b)—and the demerits are clear— 
we submit that the view established during 
the 18 years since Taft-Hartley shows that 
section 14(b) has not won majority approval. 
In a nation and a political system predicated 
on majority rule, this alone should suffice for 
Congress to repeal a loophole in Federal labor 
policy originally enacted in a wave of anti- 
union sentiment. : 

SECTION 14(b)—-NOT A PROTECTION FOR THE 
+ PRINCIPLED OBJECTOR 


As the experience of nearly two decades 
proves that section 14(b) is rejected by the 
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vast majority of our States and our people, 
It also proves that the provision is not the 
protector of the principled objector to union- 
ism it was once supposed to assist. Thus, 
there has been much loose talk about com- 
pulsory unionism where the union shop 
prevalis; compulsory unionism is a total mis- 
nomer. The fact is that under a Federal 
court decision of 1951 (Union Starch and 
Refining Co. v. NLRB, 186 F. 2d 1008), a 
union shop contract may require all em- 
ployees to pay dues needed for the opera- 
tion of the union and its performance of its 
legal and contractual obligations, but no 
employee may be forced to join the union 
and participate in any form of union ection 
if he has conscientious scruples or personal 
objections thereto. In recognition of this 
import of the Taft-Hartley Act, the standard 
UAW union shop contract provides that the 
employee shall be a member of the union 
only to the extent of paying his monthly 
dues.” And even beyond this limitation, 
in recognition of genuine moral scruples in 
individual cases, there exists a special agree- 
ment between the UAW and religious groups 
(see attached memorandum) permitting 
their members working at union shop plants 
to contribute to the support of the union's 
charitable and welfare services in lieu of pay- 
ing dues and initiation fees, and recognizing 
their right to abstain from “attendance at 
meetings and other union activities.” 

In sum, the pre-Taft-Hartley argument 
about compulsory unionism has proven to 
be illusory because under the 1947 law no 
employee in any State of the Union may be 
required on pain of discipline or discharge 
to participate in any union activity what- 
ever if he does not desire to do so. Thus, 
what section 14(b) protects, and all that it 
protects, is the free rider. 


SECTION 14 (b) SUPPORTS THE FREE RIDER 


The evil of a system of representation 
without taxation, whereby free riders with- 
out paying a penny get the benefit of the 
union’s collective bargaining, its strike 
efforts, its grievance procedures and the 
other benefits of organized employee 
strength, was recognized even by Senator 
Taft in his noted reference to the Canadian 
“Rand formula,” which Congress approved 
in section 8(a) (3) of Taft-Hartley. As Sena- 
tor Taft put it: 

“I may say that the argument made for 
the union shop and against abolishing the 
closed shop, is that if there is not a closed 
shop those not in the union will get a free 
ride, that the union does the work, gets the 
wages raised, then the man who does not pay 
dues rides along freely without any expense 
to himself. Under the Canadian rule, and 
under the rule of the committee, we pretty 
well take care of that argument” (93 Daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5089 (May 9, 1947) 2 
Leg. Hist. 1422). 

May I say too, that this business of the 
free rider is of immense concern to the ordi- 
nary worker who responsibly pays his share 
for the support of the union democratically 
chosen by the majority of all the employees 
to represent all the employees. As I ex- 
piained to Senator Munpr during hearings 
of the Senate's Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field (85th Cong,, 2d sess., p. 25 at 10103): 
“The pressure is from the membership. I 
have seen situations where the fellow says, 
We would rather have the union shop to 
make this handful of free riders pay their 
fare than we would like a wage increase.’ 
When you talk about the labor bosses doing 
these things, you are just kidding yourself, 
The pressure is from the rank and file, the 
guys who are paying their fare want every- 
body to pay their fare.” 

And the fact is that the employee in the 
organized shop enjoys better and safer work- 
ing conditions and he has far more job se- 
curity than does the employee in the nearby 
competing nonorganized shop. A study (see 
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8 Ind. and Lab. Rel. rev. 253) of 500 union 
and nonunion plants in 11 Southeastern 
States shows that the union plant has great- 
er fringe benefits in the form of pension 
plans, insurance plans, credit unions, and 
lunchrooms; that the union plant takes more 
precaution in the employment of its work- 
ers; that it insists upon compliance with 
safety precautions; and that the union plant 
is much more apt than a nonunion competi- 
tor to have a promotion and layoff system 
based on seniority and to have procedures 
with established steps to permit employees 
to air grievances. Achieving and maintain- 
ing these benefits costs money which comes 
from union dues. But these benefits are 
available to each and every employee, wheth- 
er or not he pays union dues, as the union 
is required by law to represent nonmembers 
without any charge and “without hostile 
discrimination, fairly, impartially, and in 
good faith.” Consequently, in the absence 
of a union shop agreement, there are em- 
ployees who refuse to join the union and yet 
enjoy the benefits of working in an orga- 
nized plant. These free riders naturally are 
resented by the dues-paying union members 
and this resentment ferments a demand for 
an agreement requiring all employees to pay 
for the benefits they receive. 

The results of Federal and State elections 
requiring member consent to the union shop 
contract bear this out. All but a handful of 
participating employees voted to authorize 
their union to negotiate union shop agree- 
ments, In the first year of voting under the 
Taft-Hartley Act—approximately 2 million 
employees were concerned—98 percent of the 
elections resulted in favor of the union shop 
agreement, and only 4 percent of the em- 
ployees voted against the union shop. A 
New Hampshire law requiring a vote by em- 
ployees prior to the negotiation of a union 
shop agreement brought similar results. 

The resentment by dues-paying union 
members, usually steady workers who have 
achieved skill, social recognition, and interest 
in their job conditions, is due in large part 
to the fact that the free rider is only too often 
a transient worker. Although the rate of 
labor turnover is high, it is caused by the 
activities of a minority of the labor force. A 
survey of tool and die makers, for example 
(78 Monthly Labor Review 772), shows that 
60 percent of the job changing was done by 
14 percent of the workers. The permanently 
employed union members feel that these 
transient employees should pay their share 
of the costs for maintaining the conditions 
which drew them to the plant with the union 
wages and decent working conditions. 

SECTION 14(b) A HAVEN FOR ANTIUNIONISM 

If, as we have emphasized, the majority of 
our States and people have rejected section 
14(b) in the years since its enactment, and 
if that section is not the protector of the 
principled objector to unionism but actually 
provides shelter for the free rider who wants 
representation without taxation, then what 
purpose does section 14(b) actually serve? 
The answer is found in the fact that the 19 
right-to-work States which ban the union 
shop under section 14(b) are the very States 
where there is the least organization of work- 
ers, and where labor standards are the low- 
est. A clear purpose of the right to work 
laws Is a State advertisement to employers in 
industrial States to bring their business 
where officialdom is hostile to unions. Right- 
to-work legislation is a symbol of the State's 
hostility to the basic duty of collective bar- 
gaining with the majority representative of 
the workers, which has been the public policy 
and the Federal obligation since the Wagner 
Act of 1935. For instance, none of these 19 
States matches the Federal minimum wage 
of $1.25 in their State minimum wage legis- 
lation. Only two of them provide even a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour; 11 have no 
minimum wage law at all. By contrast, 23 
of the States which have rejected 14(b) have 
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enforcible minimum wage laws, with 21 
providing at least $1 an hour, and 12 equaling 
or exceeding the Federal 81.25 level. 

It is no accident that the right-to-work 
States—mostly Southern and border States— 
are precisely the ones wherein employment 
conditions and employee protections under 
law are the poorest and the most backward. 
In these States, antiunion employers wield- 
ing disproportionate political power have 
persuaded the legislature (often a malappor- 
tioned and unrepresentative legislature at 
that) to prohibit the union shop agreement. 
They seek the protection of a legal prohibi- 
tion, fearing that the will of the workers for 
union organization and union security will 
otherwise be too persuasive to withstand a 
union security contract. Thus employers 
hide behind the legislative ban they them- 
selves have procured, to say to the workers: 
“I know you want me to sign a union security 
agreement, but the State law prohibits me 
from doing so.” 

Union organization, union security, and 
employee solidarity are thus restricted 
through the political power of a minority 
which would resist decent labor standards at 
all costs. Indeed, often the employer and his 
“community development“ associates in the 
right-to-work State turn around and brazenly 
solicit business from other States with decent 
employment standards, with the promise that 
Wages will be kept low for the manufacturer 
who moves to the State. By this means, the 
symbol of antiunionism which section 14(b) 
permits, becomes an instrument for depres- 
sion of labor standards and continuing piracy 
of business and manufacture from the States 
abiding by decent Federal norms of union 
security, minimum wage, and fair employ- 
ment standards. We say in all candor that a 
vote in this Congress by a Representative 
from one of the 31 non-right-to-work States, 
is a vote for the continued piracy of business 
and manufacture from his State to the sub- 
standard and antiunion right-to-work area. 


THE NEED FOR A UNIFORM NATIONAL STANDARD 


These observations also demonstrate the 
necessity for returning to a uniform standard 
of union security under Federal law, without 
distinction between one State and another. 
Section 14(b) is unique among Federal 
laws governing business, industry, and labor, 
in its surrender of a Federal policy—approval 
of the union shop—in any particular State 
which chooses to reject the Federal standard. 
The evil of such a surrender is certainly 
shown by the invitation which it extends 
to States to reduce and restrict union soli- 
darity and employee strength and thus to 
maintain a competitive advantage over sister 
States in appealing to manufacturing and 
industry. 

Moreover, the double standard which is 
thus created and the divisive conflict between 
States which is thus promoted is not all. 
It must also be recognized that today we 
have many major national industries as dis- 
tinguished from the single State or single lo- 
cality employer of former years. For in- 
stance, UAW contracts with large manufac- 
turers often encompass workers in numer- 
ous States, extending all the way from the 
eastern to the western shores of our Nation. 
Yet the effect of 14(b) is to prevent a uni- 
form contract provision with such an em- 
ployer for all of the employees. Refined dis- 
tinctions must be made to encompass the 
varying limitations on union security which 
one or more of the States involved have 
chosen to enact. Thus not only does section 
14(b) emasculate a uniform national stand- 
ard as between the States, but it often pre- 
vents a uniform standard as a single union 
and a single employer. 

The solution, we submit, is simple. Con- 
gress should make up its mind about the 
union shop. Congress approved the union 
shop in the Taft-Hartley Act and it should 
set a uniform national standard applicable in 
every State, not just in the majority of States 
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which have chosen to abide by the Federal 
policy. Congress can no longer surrender 
national policy to nullification in a minority 
of States motivated by the disproportionate 
political power of antiunion elements. 

Section 14(b) is the segregationists’ weapon 

In concluding our presentation to this 
committee, it seems appropriate also to men- 
tion the relationship between section 14(b) 
and civil rights, particularly because some 
Congressmen have stated their intention of 
burdening the repeal of this provision with 
riders on the subject of civil rights. 

It should first be noted that section 14(b) 
does not protect but rather impairs minority 
and Negro rights to employment and collec- 
tive bargaining. As Roy Wilkins, the able 
executive secretary of the NAACP, has said 
it: “The 19 States where the ‘right-to-work’ 
fraud is now in force are the States where 
the Negro has had to struggle hardest against 
the forces of bigotry, discrimination, and 
segregation.” Or as A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, has said, the real aim of the open 
shop supporters protected by section 14(b) is 
“the hope of driving a wedge between Negroes 
and the labor movement. We must not let 
it happen.” It is no accident that the 
stronghold of right to work is found in the 
Deep South—in the very same States which 
resist Negro rights in every other area of pub- 
lic life as well as in employment. Dividing 
the workers into unionists and antiunionist 
camps by right-to-work legislation goes hand 
in hand with the effort to divide them into 
hostile white and Negro work forces. 

Accordingly, it is no surprise that the 
present effort to hamstring repeal of section 
14(b) with “civil rights” amendments is un- 
supported by friends of civil rights. Clarence 
Mitchell of the NAACP, testifying to this 
committee for Roy Wilkins, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, James Farmer, and Dr. Martin Luther 
King, flatly opposes the so-called civil rights 
rider, noting that he is not “deceived by 
things done up in pretty wrapping paper.” 
Just as every real supporter of civil rights 
lined up in the Senate in 1951 against the 
“Jenner amendment” effort to hamstring the 
Railway Labor Act union shop with “civil 
rights” (see 96 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 17241), 
enlightened Members of this Congress will 
vote against an effort to burden the return 
to a uniform union shop under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Of course, in opposing a hamstringing 
rider, we do not for a moment condone racial 
discrimination by labor unions, any more 
than by employers. The answer to that prob- 
lem was thoughtfully and correctly given by 
the Congress only last year, in title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which deals 
specifically and, we hope, adequately with the 
problem of racial discrimination in labor re- 
lations. If that legislation, which goes into 
effect this July, proves inadequate, Congress 
should and will strengthen it. But the hol- 
lowness of the present effort to attach a civil 
rights rider to the repeal of section 14(b) is 
exposed when it is seen that precisely those 
Members of Congress who in 1964 voted 
against the careful and comprehensive regu- 
lation of employer and union discrimination 
will be pretending to protect Negro rights by 
voting for civil rights amendments to the re- 
peal of section 14(b). 

To recapitulate: Section 14(b) has been 
rejected by a great majority of States and 
our people; it does not serve as a protection 
for the principled objector but only as a 
haven for the free rider; it is a symbol of 
State and local antiunionism, and is the 
segregationists“ weapon for alienating work- 
ers by allegiance and by race. For 18 years 
this provision has served only to disrupt and 
divide, without achieving any justifiable pub- 
lic purpose, 

This is the time for building the Great 
Society, not for perpetuating past mistakes. 
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We cannot go forward burdened by such ex- 
cess baggage as the right-to-work fiction. 
Congress should promptly prescribe that the 
reasonable union security standard it ap- 
proved in section 8(a)(3) of the National 

Labor Relations Act shall now apply uni- 

formly throughout the Nation without fur- 

ther discrimination or distinction between 
different States of the Union. 

We call for the immediate and unqualified 
repeal of section 14(b). 

International Union, United Automobile, Alr- 
craft Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America—UAW, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Re agreement between UAW and the Seventh- 
day Adventist, Mennonite, Old German 
Baptist, and Brethren in Christ Churches 

To all financial secretaries, UAW. 

Guarettncs: On April 28, 1957, the interna- 
tional union entered into an agreement with 
the Council on Industrial Relations of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church which pro- 
vided the following: 

1.A good standing member of the 
church—certified as such by its council on 
industrial relations—was relieved from at- 
tendance at meetings and other union ac- 
tivities without prejudice to his employment 
in plants under our jurisdiction. 

2. In lieu of payment of initiation fees and 
dues, said church member was to pay a sum 
of money equal thereto for the purpose of 
carrying on charitable and welfare services 
of the local and international union. 

3. Said church member would refrain from 
interfering with or resisting any union laws 
or activities. 

4. In case of strike, such church member 
would not remain at work nor would he ac- 
tively participate in the strike by perform- 
ing picket duty, etc. 

The International executive board author- 
ized a similar agreement between our union 
and the Committee on Industrial Relations 
of the Mennonite, Old German Baptist, and 
Brethren in Christ Churches. Members of 
these churches will hereafter be accorded 
the same privileges and rights as Seventh- 
day Adventist Church members. 

Financial secretaries are to forward to the 
international union an amount equivalent 
to what they would normally forward for 
per capita tax and initiation fees from the 
sum of money donated by these church 
members. 

Secretaries of the church councils will issue 
appropriate cards which are to be signed by 
the individual and by the church secretary. 
These in turn are to be presented to the 
financial secretary of the local union having 
jurisdiction over the plant in which said 
church member works. 

I am enclosing a sample of the card which 
the local union will issue him in leu of a 
regular membership card. In the event you 
need any of these cards, you may obtain 
them from the supply department of the in- 
ternational union by ordering same on the 
regular order blank, 

Fraternally yours, 
Emi Mazer, 
Seoretary- Treasurer. 
By order of the international executive 


Independence Day, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, 


the 
Fourth of July, 1965, is now history. I 
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observed all too few flags on display. 
Have we become so interested in our own 
selfish interests that the purpose of this 
great holiday has lost its significance? 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following editorial from the Cheney Sen- 
tinel, of Cheney, Kans., which expresses 
the views of many Americans concerning 
Independence Day: 

INDEPENDENCE Dar 
(By Floyd Souders) 

Independence Day is just a few days away. 
And many older people will wistfully won- 
der, “What became of the oldtime Fourth 
of July?” 

There are many kinds of answers. The 
urbanization of the country, the mobility of 
the families, the many distractions of the 
present age, preoccupation with material 
things, the rootlessness of many families in 
any community are just a few reasons we 
don't have an old-fashioned Fourth of July. 

At any rate, the Fourth our fathers knew 
was a special and unique observance. It 
was a happy combination of fun and rever- 
ence for the men and principles that make 
up our rich history. The flag flew every- 
where. The speakers’ stands in the town 
squares blazed with bunting, and the bands 
tirelessly played patriotic airs. Fireworks 
exploded endlessly, ranging from the ubiq- 
uitous firecracker to set pieces 
celebrating great events of the past. It was 
a wonderful day for young and old. 

Not the least of its attractions were the 
fiery addresses, made by well-known public 
figures of the time. Some of these, need- 
less to say, were of a low oratorical level. 
But all of them had one thing In common. 
They paid tribute to freedom, and how it 
was won, and what was needed to maintain 
and defend it. The theme was patriotism— 
dedicated, unabashed. And every listener 
went away with a little better knowledge of 
our inheritance as a people and a little more 
determination to keep the spirit of the 
founders alive. 

The oldtime celebrations will be few and 
far between this year. But, whatever we do, 
wherever we go on that day, let us take a 
moment to think what freedom and inde- 
pendence, in the fullest sense of those words, 
mean—and let us determine that our herit- 
age shall never be lost. 


It’s Time To Use Bulldozers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
interpretive report by Marguerite Hig- 
gins, entitled “It’s Time To Use Bull- 
dozers,” which appeared in the July 4 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 

The article reads as follows: 

It’s Trae To Use BULLDOZERS 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

After V-J Day, a surrendering Japanese 
general made the famous remark: “Ameri- 
cans don't fight jungle war. They bring in 
their machines and bulldoze the jungle 
away.” 

He was right, too, about much of the 
island fighting in the Pacific. And his re- 
mark goes to the heart of still another con- 
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troversy inside the administration on how to 
fight the war in Vietnam. 

A quarrel about what to do about the Viet- 
namese jungle may, at first hearing, sound 
like a minor technical matter. But it hap- 
pens to be a crucial one. 

DEEP TUNNELS 


Consider the Vietcong headquarters area 
near Ben Cat that was hit by B-52 bombers. 
The area known as C zone is only 2 miles 
long by 1 mile wide. And get Vietcong have 
killed and maimed more than 1,000 regular 
and irregular Vietnamese forces in the im- 
mediate vicinity alone. 

What is in this small patch of jungle? 

A maze of deeply dug bankers, under- 
ground storehouses plus some aboveground 
headquarters buildings for the Vietcong. 
Vast stores of food and armaments are 
hidden deep in the earth. 

So formidably well dug in are the Vietcong 
in Ozone that until the B—52’s softened up 
the patch jungle (and presumably sent the 
defenders deep into the deepest underground 
tunnels), no Vietnamese force had been able 
to penetrate more than a few yards without 
being chewed to bits. 

On the last attempt (several months be- 
fore the B-52 bombings), an entire battalion 
was put out of commission. 

Aside from the Vietcong, the 1- by 1-mile 
patch is uninhabited except by pythons, 
poisonous snakes, and possibly a few mon- 
keys—but these don't last long in a Vietcong 
area because many guerrillas are fond of 
monkey meat. 

SHOULD USE BULLDOZERS 


Why shouldn't the United States and Viet- 
namese set about bulldozing the patch of 
jungle and in this way deprive the Vetcong 
of their entrenchments. This would relieve 
the population of deadly harassment, and 
possibly result in catching a few Vietcong in 
the process, 

When the current Vietcong offensive is 


‘blunted and defeated (our stated objective), 


it will be time enough to reforest the area 
and repopulate it with monkeys and pythons. 
But in the meantime, why should American 
and Vietnamese lives be lost by leaving the 
Vietcong relatively free to use this jungle 
sanctuary? 

This is a question that several not-so- un- 
ior American military men in Vietnam have 
been asking so far to no avail The C zone 
area is so small, of course, that a military op- 
eration is perfectly feasible if we were really 
determined to get rid of it. 

The operation would require a bit more 
softening up by the B-528 and the temporary 
deployment of a large concentration of forces, 
followed by bulldozers. 


OBJECTIONS ARE POLITICAL 


The objections to bulldozing the jungle are 
mainiy political. There is a fear in some 
quarters of the administration that this 
would smack too much of Barry Goldwater's 
proposals for defoliation of the jungle. 

Leaving aside the issue of whether defolia- 
tion of the jungle Is or is not a good idea, 
it is an entirely different matter than bull- 
dozing away a patch of land like C zone. 

In the latter case, no chemicals are in- 
yolved and there can be no accidental dam- 
age to the peasants, crops by breezes blowing 
the defoliation material onto rice paddies. 
The driver of a bulldozer goes after a specific 
patch of land-under highly controllable 
conditions. 

The United States has, of course, not even 
begun to apply its technological power and 
ingenuity in Vietnam. Now that we are 
obviously in the war for keeps the time to 
do so is surely at hand. It is ridiculous for 
the Vietcong to have jungle sanctuaries any- 
where in Vietnam if our technology can pre- 
vent it. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to see our 
boys fighting in different parts of the 
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world. I would much rather have them 
here, at home, where they belong. But 
the encroachments of the Communists, 
their unsatiable hunger for territorial 
expansion, will not permit us to stand 
idly by while the free world falls, bit by 
bit, under Communist domination. We 
must meet Communist aggression wher- 
ever it occurs, whatever form it adopts. 

The character of warfare has changed 
in recent years. In the so-called wars 
of liberation, the Communists employ 
the weapons of subversion, infiltration, 
terrorism, and guerrilla warfare. In 
Vietnam, they have departed from the 
tactics of conventional warfare and are 
trying to establish a model of action 
which they can use to advance their ob- 
jectives in other parts of the world. 

Our response must take into full con- 
sideration the changed character of war 
as waged by the Communists. We must 
employ our imagination as well as our 
resources to meet this new threat, to 
deal with it successfully. And in this 
regard, I believe that the suggestions 
made by Miss Higgins deserve our care- 
ful consideration. I therefore commend 
her article to the attention of the mem- 
bership of this body. 


Ninety-eighth Anniversary—Canadian 
Confederation Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the House dele- 
gation of the Canada-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group, which has done 
so much to improve working relations 
between our two great nations, I would 
like to join with my other colleagues in 
extending best wishes to our neighbors in 
Canada on Confederation Day, July 1, a 
day so close to our own Independence 


In 1867, a small group known as Fath- 
ers of Confederation” brought about the 
confederation of four Canadian Proy- 
inces—Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia—into partial self-gov- 
ernment. Within a few years the west- 
ern Provinces and then the midwestern 
Provinces were linked. The last of the 
10 Provinces to join the Union of Canada 
was Newfoundland in 1949. 

Plans are now in progress for the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary to be 
held July 1, 1967 in Montreal, which is 
known as EXPO 67. I have been per- 
sonally kept informed of the progress of 
this fine exposition through periodic re- 
ports of this program. The United States 
will be represented by a pavilion, which 
has already been authorized by Congress, 
and I certainly hope that I will be able to 
personally join in the celebration of this 
centennial. 

Canadians have every right to be proud 
of the achievement of their confedera- 
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tion, as we are proud of our independence 
for which much blood was shed. 

The United States and Canada share 
the same continent with its vast re- 
sources, potentialities, history and cus- 
toms, each nation completely inde- 
pendent yet banded together for the pro- 
tection of our shores. 

It is a privilege to serve as a member 
of the interparliamentary group and I 
have gained much insight and knowledge 
about mutual problems. 

Happy birthday neighbors. 


The President at the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson gave a reviving shot in the arm 
to the United Nations in his speech to 
the 20th anniversary of the signing of 
the United Nations Charter. 

The President’s speech could not have 
been given at a better time. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer so truthfully wrote: 
“The President did not just say ‘Many 
Happy Returns’ and let it go at that. 
He gave the United Nations the best 
birthday gift it could receive: a sense 
of mission and dedication in a world 
that badly needs its offices. We can only 
hope the enthusiasm his speech engen- 
dered is an augury of new and more ef- 
fective action.” 

I commend the Philadelphia Inquirer 
on their June 26, 1965, editorial entitled 
“The President at the U.N.” and at this 
time place it in the Recor: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
June 26, 1965] 
TEHE PRESIDENT AT THE U.N. 

The United Nations, which has been in a 
sadly sagging state lately, received a revivify- 
ing booster shot from President Johnson at 
the ceremonies commemorating the 20th an- 
niversary of the signing of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The United Nations has seemed to some 
observers to be sinking steadily into oblivion, 
unable even to furnish the appearance of a 
good debating society; inert and confused in 
the face of crisis; fumbling around in uncer- 
tainty even on how to get its members to pay 
their dues. 

But the President wanted to make clear 
the continued U.S. support for the United 
Nations Charter. He wanted to make clear 
America's commitment to peace, and to the 
eradication of poverty, disease, and racial 
Prejudices wherever they are present. 

He called upon the United Nations to be 
the peacemaking and peacekeeping agency 
that it is supposed to be, and he placed be- 
fore its member nations, in clear and un- 
Mistakable terms, the efforts made by the 
United States, and frustrated by the Com- 
Munist powers, toward a negotiated peace in 
Vietnam. 

There are members of the United Nations 
who have condemned the U.S. policy in 
southeast Asia; who have not been hesitant 
to tell us to stop the bombing, to deal with 
the Vietcong, to get out of Vietnam. At the 
Same time, they have refused to acknowl- 
edge the part played by Red China and Red 
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North Vietnam in the Vietnamese aggres- 
sion; they have found it impossible to criti- 
cize these powers for ignoring our offers of 
unconditional negotiation. 

President Johnson did not hand the prob- 
lem of Vietnam to the U.N. for solution. But 
he made it plain that any effective peace- 
seeking initiative by that organization would 
have American support. So would steps 
leading to disarmament, and to the curtail- 
ment of poverty. So would efforts to pro- 
vide a peacekeeping body that would be 
prepared to cope with crisis, not in a matter 
of months and weeks, but in 24 hours. 

The President did not just say, “Many 
happy returns” and let it go at that. He 
gave the United Nations the best birthday 
gift it could receive: A sense of mission, and 
dedication in a world that badly needs its 
offices. We can only hope the enthusiasm 
his speech engendered is an augury of new 
and more effective action. 


It’s What’s Happening, Baby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, apparently it was my good fortune 
to miss last week's controversial televi- 
sion show entitled “It’s What’s Happen- 
ing, Baby.” From news accounts and 
letters describing the 90-minute rock 
n' roll show about the administration’s 
antipoverty program, the widespread 
criticism seems justified. One constit- 
uent wrote, “This program was and is 
a disgrace to civilized society. I hope 
you had the misfortune to see it.” 

Aside from the low entertainment 
value and question of morality, the most 
disturbing aspect is the fact that such 
an appeal must be made to trick our 
young people into improving their posi- 
tions in life. Officials of the CBS tele- 
vision network and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity have associated the 
advantages to be gained from initiative 
and work with cheap emotional thrills 
and the latest dance crazes sweeping the 
country. It is doubtful that our Nation 
has reached such a decadent state that 
the youth of America would fall for such 


trumpery. 

The June 30 edition of the Moultrie 
Observer carried a well-worded editorial 
on the subject which I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

Ir’s HAPPENING, BABY 


A television show entitled It's What's 
Happening, Baby” was presented a couple of 
nights ago with the purpose of directing 
teenage attention to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity which directs what is commonly 
called the “Poverty Program.“ 

It was a shocker in its implications, 

The music was wild and wooly, but definite- 
ly of the sort which appeals to the teen 
crowd of this era, but that’s beside the point. 

The shock was in the method of spoon- 
feeding young people with sugar-coated ap- 
peals to better themselves. 

We cannot believe that this Nation has so 
deteriorated that a vell must be pulled across 
the art of initiative and work. If we have 
become such a handout society that we 
must trick young people into remaining in 
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school, learning trades, and bettering their 

position in life, then our can ways 

have become decadent and we are on the 

way out as a dynamic, virile Nation that 

places honest work and service to our fellow- 

man above beatnik existence and hipster 
es. 

We are very much afraid many youngsters 
got the wrong idea from this show. Life 
Wasn't intended to be one long, emotional 
thrill, and the shimmy, shake and twist 
won't accomplish any permanent progress. 

It's happening, baby—but not for the besi 
interests of young people and their futures. 
We suggest that the dropouts, the jobless, 
and those who haven't really been given a 
chance to prove their mettle put serious 
thought to the various programs offered 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Forget the hipsters and the hollerers, and 
concentrate on some worthy goal in life. The 
opportunities exist, but it is going to take a 
bit of digging and a measure of sacrifice to 
achieve a worthy goal, Let's not kid our- 
selves or the young people. They must work 
and strive for the better things. Handouts 
and parties won't do it, 


Legal Services for the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the April-May issue of Trial, the pub- 
lication of the American Trial Lawyers 
Association, carried an excellent article 
by Donald M. Baker, the General Coun- 
sel of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

In his article, Mr. Baker discusses a 
problem which deserves more serious at- 
tention among members of the legal pro- 
fession and among those of us holding 
public office—namely, the need for im- 
proved legal services for the poor. 

As Mr. Baker points out, millions of 
Americans “have been effectively denied 
the right to counsel.” He attributes this 
denial of legal rights to the conditions 
of poverty in which millions of our fel- 
low citizens live. 

Fortunately, many communities are 
moving to meet this problem through lo- 
cal antipoyerty programs. It is my hope 
that more communities will consider es- 
tablishing systems for providing lega! 
services to the poor under, their local 
community action programs. 

I take great pleasure in calling Mr. 
Baker’s article to the attention of my 
colleagues—first, because of the import- 
ance of its subject matter, and second- 
ly, because Mr. Baker is a distinguished 
lawyer and member of the bar in my 
State of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place the article which appeared 
under the headline, “Legal Rights for 40 
Million Persons,” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

LEGAL RIGHTS FOR 40 MILLION PERSONS—SEEKS 
To Epucare MILLIONS IN THER LEGAL 
Ricuts 

(By Donald M. Baker) 

Near the top of any list of basic American 

rights, most citizens, certainly most lawyers, 
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would place the right to counsel. By defini- 
tion they would include not only the right 
to have an attorney in a criminal case, as 
guaranteed by the 6th and 14th amendments, 
but also the right to legal assistance in the 
defense and tion of civil suits, and 
the right to seek legal advice in a broad range 
of personal, social, and business matters. 

Most of us believe that the existence of 
this right implies that most Americans ac- 
tually enjoy it. 

Outside the field of criminal law and, in 
fact, until the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Gideon case within that fleld as well, the 
fact is that millions of Americans, perhaps 
as many as 40 million, have been effectively 
denied the right to counsel. This denial is 
not the result of legislative fiat or govern- 
ment regulations. It results from poverty. 

If we have thought of this matter at all, 
probably most of us have satisfied ourselves 
with the thought that the poor rarely need 
counsel except to defend themselves against 
criminal prosecution. They do not have 
businesses; they have little property to will 
or deed. They do not have automobiles to 
collide with others. Unhappily, however, the 
poor have other legal problems. 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


A few simple examples will illustrate the 
point. A man may lose his job at the post 
office, and with it security for his wife and 
children, because, without counsel, he does 
not follow appropriate appeal procedures. 

An elderly couple may lose their right to 
social security, and with it their entire in- 
come when they are too old or ill to work, 
because when told they are not eligible, they 
are unaware of their right to challenge this 
determination. 

A man charged with the misdemeanor of 
siphoning gas from an automobile may go to 
jail or receive a fine which he cannot pay 
because he did not have an attorney who 
could intercede with the local prosecutor and 
persuade him to drop the case. All these 
are relatively simple cases, easily handled, 
if the poor had counsel to represent them. 

Fur more difficult are the numerous situa- 
tions where the substantive law is elther un- 
clear or restricts the rights of the poor. For 
example, landlord-tenant law, in its effects on 
the poor, is generally weighted heavily on the 
side of the landlord. Many commercial prac- 
tices, not generally used by downtown stores, 
but followed by stores with which the poor 
generally deal, are grossly unfair, if not ac- 
tually illegal. The vagrancy and loitering 
laws and many local welfare and public hous- 
ing regulations are harsh in their application 
to the poor. 

The poor, if they are actually to enjoy 
the same rights as the rest of us, must have 
representation with the imagination and ag- 
gressiveness to challenge the placing of such 
burdens on them. 

Finally, there is a crucial area involving 
not only the lawyer but the social worker, 
consumer education expert, and others, who 
work with the problems of the poor. People 
in poverty suffer not only from a lack of 
representation; they fail to take advantage 
of representation even when it is available. 
The reason is simple, Even more than other 
laymen, they frequently fail to realize that 
they have a legal problem or, when they do, 
often they have no confidence that anyone, 
perhaps a lawyer least of all, would be will- 
ing to help. Consequently, any legal prob- 
lems requires education of the poor in their 
legal rights and the effective ways they can 
be asserted. 


LEGAL AID PAILS 

Tt is, of course, true that legal aid and pub- 
lic defender offices have long made services 
available to the poor. However, while these 
offices have made real strides, for financial 
and other reasons they have rarely been able 
to provide legal services for all the poor in 
a particular locality as to all kinds of legal 
problems. 
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In addition, such services have generally 
not been decentralized in order to bring legal 
heip into poor neighborhoods where it would 
be easily available. 0 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
President's principal weapon in the war on 
poverty, is committed to providing compre- 
hensive opportunities and services for the 
poor. While adequate legal services will not 
themselves win this war, they are crucial. 
OEO does not itself formulate and run pro- 
grams. But it hopes that with the interest 
and support of the American Trial Bar, local 
antipoverty programs will include, as a major 
component, a broad range of legal services 
for the poor. 

The form these legal services take will in 
the Individual case depend largely on the 
needs and desires of each particular locality. 
However, proposals which have already been 
made to OEO suggest ideas which local pov- 
erty programs may want to consider. 

Many communities are proposing the estab- 
lishment of new legal service offices in poor 
neighborhoods, frequently in centers pro- 
viding a wide variety of other social services 
such as in the fields of employment, housing, 
and health, 

These proposals frequently provide for legal 
services to the poor in meeting problems 
which now fall outside available help; €g., 
in domestic relations cases, to questions 
concerning the action of welfare agencies, 
the inaction of housing authorities. Other 
communities are planning similar services to 
be provided through the expansion of exist- 
ing legal aid programs. 

Regardless of the method followed, such 
programs do frequently include programs for 
educating the poor to know when a legal 
problem is raised—and to know to come to 
the neighborhood lawyer before they act 
rather than after. 

Proposals also frequently include studies 
of existing law in order to determine how it 
ought to be changed to give the poor the pro- 
tection they need and deserve. 

In short, throughout the country, there 
are programs and proposals to give the poor 
the same kind of broad and dedicated legal 
service as is available for the rest of the 
community. 

The full effectiveness of these programs 
will necessarily depend, of course, upon the 
interest and support of the legal profession. 
Lawyers can initlate legal service programs 
in their communities for inclusion in the 
local community action program, give their 
ideas and support to make it work. They 
can and should contribute some of their own 
time directly to help the poor. Such an 
effort would be in the highest tradition of 
the American Trial Bar. 


Ashton Thompson 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr, Speaker, just 6 
days ago one of our colleagues, ASHTON 
Tompson, of Louisiana, was suddenly 
taken from us in a traffic accident near 
Gastonia, N.C. Only the day before we 
were together in this Chamber on busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives. 
Today we are here, but he is absent in 
person but present in our hearts. ASHTON 
was a good man, a devoted Member of 
this House, a true friend whose presence 
will be greatly missed by all of us. May 
his soul rest in peace. 
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To his family and to his friends, our 
deep sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 


Our Involvement in Vietnam and What It 
Means to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, a penetrat- 
ing analysis of our involvement in Viet- 
nam and what it means to Americans was 
presented to the County Veterans Service 
Officers Association of Wisconsin, meet- 
ing at Eau Claire, Wis., on June 18. 

The very able director of the Wisconsin 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, John R. 
Moses, presented this analysis and 
challenge. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of Mr. Moses’ thinking on Viet- 
nam, and the challenge Vietnam poses 
to all Americans, I insert his address in 
the RECORD: 


JOHN R. Moses’ Appress ro COUNTY VETERANS 
SERVICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, EAU CLAIRE, 
Wis., JUNE 18, 1965 
A citizen in a free country has far more 

responsibilities than one living under 

tyranny, whether Communist. style or that 
evolved under Hitler in Nazi Germany. 

The continued successful functioning of a 
free government is the responsibility of every 
citizen, We must be well and correctly in- 
formed if we are to be expected to act wisely. 
And the free institutions we have developed 
in this land, the tndividual freedoms we 
enjoy, must be guaranteed to all within our 
land as firmly as we must defend them 
against all challenges from without, 

When we veterans went into service we 
were given the heaviest responsibility a citi- 
zen in a free land can bear, a responsibility 
we undertook to discharge with our lives. 
All of us, whether we served as buck private 
or as an officer with rank, were given, and 
we assumed, the responsibility for fighting off 
and defeating an enemy who threatened our 
continued existence as a free Nation. We 
assumed that responsibility—and we dis- 
charged that responsibllity frequently with 
great discomfort, always inconvenienced, in 
the face of grave danger, and at great sacri- 
fice. We permitted a mighty armed force to 
be made—and the challenge was thrown back, 
and the enemy defeated. 

Many of those who served died, or were 
maimed—but the survivors, as citizens in a 
free land, cannot while they live lay down 
their responsibilities. > 

When we fought, we looked after our 
comrades in arms and they looked after us. 

When we returned as veterans of the war, 
our responsibilities as citizens were continued 
with the years. The emphasis was changed 
perhaps, but if we would be true to our na- 
tional traditions, we were still charged with 
the responsibility of keeping ourselves in- 
formed and of acting wisely upon that 
information in the national interest. 

Our special experience did not endow us 
with any special military wisdom—but at 
the very least we bought with our experience 
a special stake in this great experiment of 
ours in a free democratic Government. 

We became experts in recognizing the cost 
of war in values other than dollars and 
e cost ot winning, and the cost ot 

g. X 
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Without becoming military experts, we 
came out of the war charged as veterans 
with a special responsibility for the defense 
of our land—we turned in the uniform and 
the gun, but the heavy responsibility that 
was also issued to us when we put on the 
uniform remained and will remain. 

In the years since the last formal war, 
we've been faced with many challenges from 
outside our borders. Today in Vietnam 
Americans are dying, and it becomes very 
important that we understand whether their 
deaths and the dangers our increasing in- 
volvement in somebody else's war are neces- 
sary to us, and what our proper course as a 
Nation should be. 

At the outset some of the facts that I be- 
lieve are incontrovertible must be examined, 
and some of the errors and misconceptions 
that exist must be corrected. 

The war in South Vietnam is not a civil 
war, a rebellion from within the country, 
as in the case of our own revolution, against 
intolerable injustice, real of fancied. It is an 
invasion, first by diehard Communist agents 
trained and equipped in North Vietnam and 
more recently by regular units of the North 
Vietnamese Army. It is supplied by equip- 
ment and munition taken from ambushed 
units of the Government of South Vietnam, 
by food looted under threat of death from a 
helpless civilian population, and increasingly 
by Communist munitions and equipment 
smuggled in by the North Vietnamese. 

What popular support the Vietcong move- 
ment has attracted, according to reliable in- 
formation, has been the result of a murder- 
Ous campaign of terror waged against the 
innocent people of South Vietnam on a broad 
Scale. 

The principal Vietcong effort has been a 
Campaign of brutality and savagery de- 
liberately aimed at destroying the will of the 
free people of South Vietnam to govern 
themselves, The war has been waged by the 
Vietcong principally against the civilian 
population, and only incidentally against the 
Vietnamese Army. 

Thousands of village headmen, civilian 
&dministrators, and their helpless women 
and children have been murdered in cold 
blood. Civilian food stores have been looted 
or destroyed. Tens of thousands of the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam, both civilian and 
Military, have been slaughtered. 

The Government of South Vietnam is far 
from perfect. In spite of our best efforts 
It has never achieved much stability. 
Change by military coup has been the order 
Of the day. Friction between religious groups 
has frequently paralyzed the orderly trans- 
action of public business, 

But democratic processes have been kept 
Alive, imperfect as they may appear to us 
with our 200 years of democratic tradition. 

In the past 10 years tremendous progress 
has been made in improvement and develop- 
Ment of public education, medical services, 
industrial growth, agricultural production— 
and the democratic processes have been kept 
alive and strengthened. 

Following the example of Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy, President Johnson has 
taken a firm and decisive stand in support 
ol the free people of South vietnam. 

Our economic and military commitment 
has been well known. Support by both par- 
ties in the Congress has been nearly urani- 
mous. 

Public support of the President's position, 
as indicated by Gallup poll samplings, has 
been consistently felt by a strong majority. 

And yet in this country there has been 
shril opposition to our position in South 
Vietnam particularly on college campuses 
throughout the land. 

Many thoughtful, responsible men and 
Women have serious reservations about the 
correctness of our position both on moral and 
Strategic grounds, and have been sincere in 
their opposition. Many of us, whether we 
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support the President or not, have been be- 
wildered and frustrated when the ceaseless 
struggle for control in the Government of 
South Vietnam makes it appears that the 
Vietnamese don't want to help themselves, 
that our sincere efforts to help them have 
been futile. 

This basis for opposition we can under- 
stand, and we must accept if our vaunted 
freedom of thought and freedom of expres- 
sion are to mean anything. We may not agree 
with what the sincere doubters say, but we 
must defend their right to say it. 

There are others, however, who have no 
commitment to our free institutions, who 
work for an ideology totally foreign to us, 
and who will do anything to see our Nation 
discredited and to give comfort to the enemy. 

They are not large in numbers, but they 
are clever and persistent. 

They use specious arguments to advance 
their point of view, but their very lack of 
scruples, their lack of dedication to the truth, 
gives them great flexibility and great initial 
advantage. 

They are a new generation of the same 
breed who urged us to intervene against Hit- 
ler prior to the partition of Poland, and who 
the following morning could find no fault 
with Communist Russia’s new ally. 

The resurgence on the college campuses 
throughout our land of Communist-oriented 
youth groups is evidence that even after a 
decade of near-peaceful coexistence with 
Communist Russia. we cannot lower our 


That these Communist-oriented youth 
groups should use the reservations to our 
present course expressed by sincere patriots 
is to be expected. Throughout the world 
one of their most effective techniques has 
been to intrude their disciplined action- 
units into well-meaning non-Communist or- 
ganizations and movements—to use, incite, 
influence. 

With carefully thought-out slogans, a gen- 
tle push in the right direction, a skillfully 
planned incident, democratic groups have 
been arrayed against democratic institutions 
and democratic governments. 

We have recently witnessed the skill of 
their techniques—the audacity of their ap- 
proach—the success of their efforts. 

While American servicemen serving our 
Government at the request of a duly con- 
stituted allied government in the defense of 
a helpless civilian population against foreign 
attack have been ambushed and killed by 
bombs and savage attacks in the night— 
while American civilian technicians working 
to improve agricultural and industrial and 
administrative methods in a backward land 
have been kidnaped and tortured and mur- 
dered—otherwise responsible and loyal Amer- 
icans have protested only the alleged immo- 
rality of our actions. 

The poor people of a land invaded by a 
savage foe merit not a tear—the American 
servicemen who are wounded or killed by 
murderous attacks of an invader merit not 
a tear or a word of sympathy. 

To them it is the invader and the trained 
agents of the invader who are being mis- 
treated. To them the criminal act is our 
napalm or bomb attacks on the jungle hide- 
outs of the Vietcong guerrillas who the night 
before, perhaps, assaulted a peaceful village, 
beheaded its headman and his family as 
bloody examples, and slunk back into the 
night, leaving the village aflame and reek- 
ing with death. 

The danger to this Nation and to the free 
world is not that we commit such force as 
may be necessary to defend Vietnam at the 
risk of escalating the war, but that we may 
not act decisively. 

As real estate, South Vietnam is not worth 
a single American dollar or a drop of Amer- 
ican blood. As the test of our dedication 
to freedom, of the good faith of our commit- 
ments, of the dependability of our alliances, 
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South Vietnam is worth everything we must 
put into the fight to win the war there. 

If the Vietcong and the invaders from the 
north react to our determination with greater 
outrage, we must extend our defensive com- 
mitment and our deterrent effort. If the 
Red Chinese intervene with a massive com- 
mitment of manpower, we must use such 
means at our disposal, no matter how fear- 
ful, as will effectively put an end to that 
commitment, as we would shoot one who in- 
vades our home and ignores our warning and 
advances upon us knife-in-hand, in the be- 
lief that we dare not pull the trigger. 

As citizens we have a responsibility to be 
well informed so that through us our Nation 
may act wisely. But if we would enjoy our 
free institutions we also have a responsibil- 
ity to protect them for all others within our 
land, so that freedom of thought and of 
expression, however we may with 
that thought or that expression, is guar- 
anteed to all Americans. 

No matter how strong our disagreement 
may be with sincere expressions by others of 
concern or opposition to our present course 
in South Vietnam, we dare not interfere 
with the right of any Americans to speak out 
freely. Freedom of expression is a fragile 
thing and does not flourish in the face of 
fear or coercion, and freedoms denied to any 
of us endangers the continued enjoyment 
of those freedoms for us all. 

As veterans we must bear from our per- 
sonal experience in time of war a large 
measure of responsibility to see that our Na- 
tions’ goals are sound and that our Nation’s 
defenses, wherever the lines may of neces- 
sity be drawn, are strong enough to meet all 
challenge. 


Our Inept International Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents attended the Interna- 
tional Air Show in Paris and shared with 
me his reaction. Because he is an ex- 
ceptional citizen, businessman, and scien- 
tist; because his views are usually ac- 
curate; because he is genuinely con- 
cerned and because he is as knowledge- 
able as anyone else in the field, I want to 
share his views with Members of the Con- 
gress. 

I hope that someone, somewhere in the 
Federal Government will heed his simple 
but profound suggestions: 

JUNE 29, 1965. 
Hon. Burt L. TALCOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Burt: I have just returned from 12 
days at the International Air Show held at 
Le Bourget Airport in Paris and am writing 
to advise you of the situation as I saw it 
from the standpoint of an American busi- 
nessman spending 8 to 10 hours a day in an 
exhibit booth with the purpose of selling our 
products to the European market. Like John 
Glenn, I still get a lump in my throat when 
the flag goes by and we raise it every morn- 
ing at our plant to remind us of our heritage 
and blessings. But, Burt, after 12 days in 
Paris, the gross stupidity, incredible arro- 
gance and general ineptitude of our Govern- 
ment representation made me almost cringe 
at the mention of the United States of Amer- 
ica. This is inexcusable. By and large, the 
American business representatives were doing 
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a creditable and possibly an outstanding job, 
but in spite of, not because of, our official 
bungling. 

Let’s face it. At Paris the Russians made 
us look like idiots and we cooperated so beau- 
tifully that it almost looked as though our 
public relations program was being directed 
by the Kremlin. Let's look at the facts: 

Pirst, we'll examine the Russian program: 

1. Immediately after debarking at Le 
Bourget, I walked through the aircraft park 
where the Russian and American exhibits 
were practically side by side. The Russian 
gircraft were exclusively commercial, the 
American almost 100 percent military. Think 
of the irony of the situation. The United 
States, which has pioneered, built and has 
fiying, more commercial aircraft than all the 
rest of the world combined being outgamed 
by a country that still puts bombardier nose 
sections in the few commercial aircraft that 
they have produced. 

2. There was a long line waiting to enter 
the small, te building that housed the 
space exhibit of the U.S.S.R. and I joined it. 
Inside was a full scale model of the Vostok 
space capsule and its rocket motor suspended 
from the ceiling, what appeared to be an op- 
erational Vostok in a glass case and Mr. 
Gargarin, Russia's first man in space, who 
shook my hand, said da da and gave me a 
Vostok lapel pin. This was easily the most 
popular exhibit at the show and I would 
estimate that 70 percent of the attendees 
had Vostok pins and were wearing them. I 
laid mine down and it was promptly stolen 
which is more than I can say for our U.S. 
publicity handouts. 

3. The Russians then flew in thelr great 
misshapen 750 passenger transport aircraft 
which really impressed the public. I ex- 
amined it and as a pilot and engineer of many 
years standing. I feel it economically and 
militarily foolish, but the publicity value was 
tremendous. 

4. Then there was the announcement of 
the proposed U.S.S.R., SST transport which 
looks like a retouched Concorde. This also 
hit all of the front pages. 

In short, the Russians stole the show with 
an obsolete space capsule much inferior to 
our Mercury, an artist's sketch of a super- 
sonic transpor and an overgrown, awkward 
monstrosity of an airplane. But they could 
do it because everything they did was aimed 
at and shown to the general public. 

Now let us look at our notable contribution 
as ugly Americans. 

1. A huge sign proclaiming “Aerospace 
U.S.A." hung over a complex of box-like pri- 
vate offices located not far from the American 
Avitron booth where Holex exhibited. The 
doors of the offices had charming signs such 
as Chief Press Officer, Assistant Chief Press 
Officer, etc., and were always closed. There 
was one open section, staffed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with literature, handouts, 
eto. The public attendance in this area was 
notably sparse. 

2. The same complex contained a very 
small, about 10 by 20 foot area, unventilated 
and hot, where a motion picture projector 
and a few chairs provided an uncomfortable 
and intermittent opportunity to see some 
very good American films. Due to location, 
environment, and lack of publicity, this was 
also very poorly attended. 

3. When the truly magnificent, color film 
of White's space walk was finally received 
and shown late on Friday afternoon, it was 
treated like a secret. I found out about it 
quite by accident and then had to borrow a 
press badge from a British friend in order to 
see it. This, despite the fact that Holex 
manufactured vital parts for the Gemini 
mission. Needless to say, the general pub- 
lic probably never knew it was there. 

4. When White, McDivitt, and the Vice 
President finally arrived, it was a triumphant 
tour surrounded by Secret Service, press, pub- 
lic relations and photographers and the great 
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mass of the unwashed public including the 
exhibitors were generally ignored and for- 
gotten. 

5. As a part of the combined American 
Avitron-Holex contributions to export sales 
and international good will, we presented a 
film, iecture, and demonstration on 2 sepa- 
rate days in the main auditorium as Les 
Bourget. As a matter of courtesy, we pro- 
vided full information to the “Aerospace 
U.S.A." public relations staff on Tuesday and 
we were informed that “this was great stuft. 
just what we wanted, etc.” On Thursday 
afternoon, having heard or seen nothing fur- 
ther from the public relations staff, we con- 
tacted them again. They didn't remember 
who we were, couldn't find the information 
we had provided and generally made us feel 
as welcome as the proverbial “skunk at a 
garden party.” Naturally, if any publicity 
did appear, we didn’t see it. In fact, the lec- 
tures were fairly well attended due to our 
own efforts and it appeared that our friends 
from the U.S. SR. and the mainland of China 
were more interested than our own people 
since there was a good attendance from both 
of these organizations, but not a single U.S. 
press or public relations man on either day. 

6. As to the net effect of the mass visit of 
Congressmen and Senators and the impact 
of the Ambassador's reception, the less said, 
the better. 

There were a few good points. James 
Webb, Administrator of the NASA, visited 
the U.S. exhibitors. He came unheralded and 
alone and had time to stop and talk for a 
few minutes without the ald of 50 photogra- 
phers. In this, Jim was unique among the 
U.S. officials and should be commended. The 
USAF Thunderbirds and the U.S. Navy Blue 
Angels put on fantastic flying exhibitions on 
Thursday evening. But it occurred around 
7:30 pm. when most of the public had 
departed. 

The point is this. The Russians appealed 
to the people; we ignored the people and 
appealed to the press. As a result, the Rus- 
sians only lost the front pages once and that 
was when we made them through the un- 
fortunate crash of our B-58, 

The real tragedy lies in the fact that we 
have so much to be proud of and so much 
to give. We are first in aviation and I am 
not willing to concede that we are second 
in space. Just suppose we had forgotten the 
public relations experts, the mimeograph 
machines, the press handouts, and the mis- 
siles and the fighters and had chosen the 
following: 

1, Wiped out all the cozy little offices and 
enclosures of Aerospace USA.“ placed a dias 
in the center of the open area, hung a 
Gemini overhead and had three or four back 
projection machines showing White's space 
walk on a continuous schedule. Have White 
and McDivett there 15 minutes every hour 
to talk with and shake hands with the peo- 
ple. That would have been the hit of the 
show. 

2, Park a DC-8, a 707, a 727, an Electra, 
etc., on the ramp and let people through to 
see how we fly in the United States. The 
contrast with the commercial aircraft of the 
U.S. S. R. would have been enlightening. 
Have one plane equipped with the in-filght 
movie setup with an appropriate 56-minute 
color film. I realize that these aircraft are 
operating in Europe, but not many of the 
European people have flown in them. 

3. Have a display of our amazing array 
of scientific satellites with an explanation 
of their purpose and their value to the hu- 
man race. 

4. Have the United States officially rep- 
resented only by people with some capa- 
bilities in a language other than their own, 
with a real desire to communicate with 
and Interact with the Europeans and with a 
real pride in the United States without ar- 
Togance or condescension. 


It is my feeling that we are citizens of 
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what is still the greatest Nation on earth. 
We have our problems and make our mis- 
takes, but basically, we believe in and prac- 
tice those freedoms which are and have been 
the hope and goal of all mankind. We are 
also the world's greatest salesman. How 
long is it going to take our Government to 
use the commonsense practiced daily by the 
Successful American businessman abroad to 
combine our principles and salesmanship in 
an irresistible package that can be marketed 
to the people of the world, not mimeographed 
as à press handout? 

Iam sorry that this letter had to be writ- 
ten. I would feel far better if it could have 
been one of praise rather than condemnation. 
Hewever, I could not feel that I am doing 
my job as a citizen H I did not call the glar- 
ing deficiencies mentioned herein to the at- 
tention of the responsible Members of Con- 
gress with an earnest plea for prompt and 
remedial action. 

With my sincere best wishes. 

Horex INO,, 
E. J. STECKER, 
President. 


Malawi Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, July 
6 is a significant day in the history of 
Malawi; for on that day in 1964 Great 
Britian effectively granted independence 
to the Malawian people. Today, only 2 
days after we Americans have commem- 
orated for the 189th time our own 
Declaration of Independence from Eng- 
land on July 4, 1776, Malawi celebrates 
its first anniversary of constitutional 
self-government. At this time, I should 
like to express my admiration for the 
achievements of the Malawian people in 
their 1 short year as a free member of 
the British Commonwealth and the com- 
munity of nations. 

The years since the end of World War 
II have seen the erosion of numerous 
colonial empires and the birth of many 
new nations. In some independence has 
brought problems which have all but 
aborted the goals dreamed of by the 
people during their years of subservience ' 
to foreign rule. New-born Malawi is an 
outstanding example of what a free peo- 
ple with determination and will, led by 
a man of foresight, understanding, and 
intelligence can accomplish. I speak, of 
course, of the distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of Malawi, the George Washington 
of his country, Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda. 

Indeed, Malawi stands proudly as a 
symbol of democratic representative gov- 
ernment and as a vital example of the 
republican system succeeding in a newly 
established state. The Malawian peo- 
ple did not achieve their independence 
without much effort, sacrifice, and de- 
termined hard work. While the transi- 
tion from colonial sovereignty to self-de- 
„F smooth, it 
came only r the raj had been con- 
vinced time and again, by actual demon- 
stration, that Dr. Banda and his follow- 
ers were both willing and able to assume 
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the responsibilities to be transferred to 
them. Malawi's freedom came in grad- 
ual stages. From 1953 to 1963 it was a 
member—along with Northern and 
Southern Rodesia—of a federation. At 
that time it was called Nyasaland: 

Malawi moved toward autonomy with 
a constitutional conference held in 
London in 1960. In 1961, in accordance 
with the convention, elections for a new 
legislative council were held. Dr. Banda 
and his Malawi Congress Party received 
the mandate of the electorate and as- 
sumed the leadership of the new 
Executive Council. 

In 1962, a second constitutional con- 
ference was held in London, This meet- 
ing resulted in a declaration of intent by 
the British articulating their determina- 
tion to give Melawi domestic self-de- 
termination in early 1963. Shortly 
thereafter England made public its will- 
ingness to allow Malawi to secede from 
its union with the Rhodesias. 

Step by step, the British assisted in the 
establishment. of a ministerial, unicam- 
eral system of government with the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Banda, as Head of 
Government. In October of 1963, with a 
constitution promulgated, Great Britain 
announced its intention to grant Malawi 
its independence on July 6 of the follow- 
ing year. 

Today, Malawi, which became a mem- 
ber of the United Nations on December 1, 
1964, is an emancipated constituent of 
the family of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Prime Minister 
Banda and the Malawian people deserve 
the heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes of the American people on this 
anniversary date. 


Public Service by KABC-TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, station 
KABC-TV, Los Angeles, Calif., recently 
rendered a unique public service to the 
southern California community which I 
am sure will be of general interest to 
communities and cities nationally. 

This service, as is often the case, had 
its inception as a project to fill a need 
and, for a variety of reasons, grew into 
something much bigger. It began when 
the station was interested in informing 
the school systems of certain of its com- 
munity service activities relating to sub- 
jects such as high schoo] guidance clinics, 
scholarships, dropouts, a search for teen- 
age reporters, and so forth. Surpris- 
ingly, it was found that there was no 
listing of institutions of higher education 
readily available for use in connection 
with such a project. KABC-TV itself 
therefore stepped in to fill the breech and 
compiled such information in an attrac- 
tive and informative booklet College 
Handbook -A Guide to Schools of Higher 
Education in Southern California.” 
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The handbook devotes a page to each 
of the institutions of higher education 
in southern California, including a pic- 
ture of a campus scene and a brief de- 
scription of the institution. Also in- 
cluded is information in outline form 
concerning degrees awarded by the vari- 
ous institutions, entrance requirements, 
tuition, living accommodations, whether 
it has a religious affiliation, and where 
to write for additional information. 

KABC-TV initially printed 10,000 
copies of the very useful booklet. The 
response has been so enthusiastic from 
educators, libraries, students, parents, 
businessmen, and civil leaders, however, 
that an additional printing of 10,000 
copies has become necessary. 

I believe that station KABC-TV, Vice 
President and General Manager Elton H. 
Rule, and his associates merit commen- 
dation for this unique and worthwhile 
project. The popularity of the booklet 
attests very well to the success of the 
venture. Certainly it exemplifies too the 
measure of service that can be rendered 
to the publie by organizations, whether 
they be private or public, when there is 
motivation and dedication. 


Centennial of The Nation Magasine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago today “a weekly journal de- 
voted to politics, literature, science, and 
art“ began publication. Since that time 
the Nation, the oldest continuously pub- 
lished weekly of opinion in the United 
States, has gained a respected position 
in American journalism as well as in 
domestic affairs. 

The Nation was the first, and has been 
the most consistent supporter of civil 
rights. Its sixth editor, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, for example, was a founder 
of the NAACP. Also, this organization 
was first housed in the Nation's offices. 

Since its beginning, the Nation has 
championed and has been the forum 
for the causes of freedom and progress 
and has sought to expose those forces 
which it felt were damaging not only 
to this country but to the free world 
as well. The Nation, however, has taken 
not the ideological view so much as the 
moral view against racism, imperialism, 
political machines and super-patriotism. 
It criticized the U.S. Marine occupation 
of Haiti, exposed the Black and Tan 
terror in Ireland, fought McCarthyism 
and assorted ‘“witchhunts.” It was 
among the first American publications 
to illuminate the evils of Mussolini and 
Hitler. 

This policy was first begun by E. L. 
Godkin, its founding editor. Godkin, a 
Manchester liberal, deeply believed in 
“peace, retrenchment and reform.” 
What he mainly attempted to reform was 
American journalism, particularly the 
daily press which he believed to be in- 
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accurate and immoderate. For his 
models, he chose two outstanding publi- 
cations—the Spectator, an English publi- 
cation of opinion, and the American 
Saturday Review. Godkin thought the 
Nation’s function would be +o take a 
consistently hard critical view, to be 
scholarly but topical, and to create its 
own small but influential audience by 
3 a consistently virtuous posi- 
on. 

From its inception, the Nation has 
taken an independent position. The 
original prospectus for the publication 
stated, for example: 

The Nation will not be the organ of any 
party, sect or body. It will, on the contrary, 
make an earnest effort to bring to the discus- 
sion of political and social questions a really 
critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices 
of violence, exaggeration, and misrepresenta- 
tion by which so much of the political writ- 
ing of the day is marred. 


A review of the 200 bound volumes 
comprising the Nation's history reveals 
contributions by a roster of distinguished 
writers and editors such as James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry W. Longfellow, John 
G. Whittier, Francis Parkman, Lord 
Bryce, Henry James—Senior and Jun- 
ior—William James, Charles Francis 
Adams, Carl Schurz, and many others. 

Thus, this fine publication has made an 
outstanding contribution to American 
journalism, domestic politics, and inter- 
national affairs. Its independence is 
particularly noteworthy and has been 
consistently maintained. As its current 
editor, Mr. Carey McWilliams, has stated: 

The Nation belongs to no one * * * you 
cannot own it. 


It is with great pleasure, Mr. Speaker, 
that I congratulate the Nation on suc- 
cessfully completing 100 years of con- 
tinuous and exceptional publication. 
Knowing that it begins its second cen- 
tury with the same spirit and goals that 
motivated its sponsors in 1865, I wish it 
all suecess and good fortune, 


South Africa’s Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
include at this point an editorial which 


appeared in yesterday's Washington 
Post, entitled “South Africa’s Chal- 
lenge.” 


I subscribe wholeheartedly to the re- 
action voiced in that editorial, and urge 
this Government to maintain its strong 
stand against discriminatory racial poli- 
cies, whether here or abroad. 

The editorial follows: 

SOUTH AFRICA'’s CHALLENGE 

With a self-righteousness bordering on a 
death wish, South African Prime Minister 
Verwoerd’s government, during the past 
month, has exhibited a determination to add 
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the United States to the long list of nations 
it wants nothing to do with. 

In mid-May, when the United States 
routinely asked for permission for the planes 
from the U.S. carrier Independence to land 
on South African airstrips during a sched- 
uled Capetown docking, South Africa replied 
yes, providing the crews were pure white. 
The Independence thereupon bypassed Cape- 
town. 

Subsequently, both Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd and Foreign Minister Muller repeated 
statements of rebuke against the U.S. Em- 
bassy which persisted in holding interracial 
parties on its premises in defiance of South 
Africa’s apartheid policles for separating 
blacks from whites. Although the warnings 
came just before the big Embassy Fourth of 
July party, the US. Government declined 
to rearrange its hospitality procedures. 

In a recent statement before a National- 
ist Party golden jubilee gathering of farmers, 
Verwoerd warned that South Africa wouid 
not tolerate any American Negroes on either 
the Defense Department or National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
tracking stations in South Africa. 

Neither the NASA agreement of 1960, nor 
the defense agreement of 1962 contains any 
mention of racial policies. Moreover, no 
American Negroes ever have been assigned 
to the stations, And if they were, Verwoerd's 
government, which grants the necessary visa, 
obviously would have a veto power. 

In sum, Verwoerd seems determined to 
pick a fight. As this year's elections already 
are out of the way, and with substantial in- 
creases in his party’s popularity, Verwoerd 
apparently is picking a fight for other 
reasons. 

Since 1957, the United States has joined in 
on stronger and stronger United Nations 
condemnatory resolutions against South 
Africa’s apartheid policy—although never to 
the point of imposing severe sanctions. In 
1962, the United States stopped the sale of 
U.S. arms to South Africa which could be 
used to enforce apartheid. And a year later 
it broadened this embargo to include equip- 
ment and machinery for the manufacture 
and repair of arms. 

Now, Verwoerd seems determined that the 
United States publicly acknowledge its quiet 
practice of not assigning any Negroes to the 


tracking stations, a rather mortifying request 
of a nation which Is trying so hard to enforce 
racial equality at home, 


If the issue must be joined, let Washington 
now take stock of just how important South 
Africa is to U.S. interests. There is consider- 
able trade between the two countries and at 
the moment the balance is very favorable to 
the United States. The tracking stations 
undoubtedly are useful, both scientifically 
and militarily. But U.S. trade is not that 
dependent on South Africa. And there are 
other, and friendlier, areas of the world 
where similar tracking stations can be set up. 

In short, if Prime Minister Verwoerd and 
his government are determined to isolate 
themselves from a United States which can- 
not condone their racial policies, let them 
do it. 


The Search and Destroy Policy on the 
Ground in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 
Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 1, 
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1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The policy of this administration in 
Vietnam is a logical one and there ap- 
pears to be no question that we do not 
intend to lose. 

The editorial follows: 

VIETNAM: “SEARCH AND DESTROY" 

The U.S. role in the Vietnamese war has 
entered a new and broader phase with the 
allied invasion of the Vietcong jungle 
stronghold known as D zone, We have es- 
calated the war in the air by taking the of- 
fensive against military targets in North 
Vietnam. We are now escalating our role 
on the ground by taking the offensive against 
Communist guerrillas in the south, 

There appears to be some neryousness on 
the part of spokesmen in Saigon and Wash- 
ington, They are reluctant to acknowledge 
that something has changed; that something 
new has been added. They cling to the 
references and terminology of the past—of- 
ficial pronouncements describing the func- 
tion of American forces as essentially de- 
fensive, to protect our installations and per- 
sonnel. 

However, in speaking of the incursion into 
D zone, a State Department spokesman re- 
ferred to it as a search-and-destroy mission. 
This can be squared with the previous for- 
mal position only by relating it to the clas- 
sical military doctrine that the best defense 
is the offense. 

The question is whether an offense on 
the ground is essential to achieving our 
purpose in Vietnam—to uphold the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam and to deny the 
aren south of the 17th parallel (as fixed by 
the Geneva agreements) to the Commu- 
nists. The jungle is forbidding, filled with 
the darkness and danger from Communist 
g ‘rrillas, snakes and swamps. Americans 
are extremely reluctant to see their young 
men sucked into such treacherous terrain. 

A number of Republican critics suggest 
this can be avoided and victory can be 
achieved more cheaply by massive attacks 
on North Vietnam from the air and the sea. 
The President's military advisers evidently 
d not accept this over-simplified view; they 
contend that operations on the ground— 
which is, after all, where the Vietcong op- 
erate—are no less essential than air strikes 

sources of supply in the north. 

But this does not invalidate demands for 
more forceful measures against legitimate 
military targets in the north. If the two 
go hand in hand, complementing each other, 
in the absence of a favorable response to 
our repeated invitation to negotiations, it 
is logical to suppose that intensified efforts 
on the ground will be accompanied by 
stepped-up action from the air. 


New Hampshire—Leader in Tree Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has had a lifelong interest in 
conservation and the development of 
natural resources, I read the following 
editorial from the Claremont Daily Eagle 
with great interest and some pride. The 
tree-farm concept is a growing one that 
is contributing increasingly to the health 
of the land and the economy of our area. 
I operate a tree farm myself and am, 
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therefore, especially pleased to note the 
progress in this area and to place this 
editorial in the Recorp. 

No. 2 Tree FARM STATE 


New Hampshire, with 485 tree farms, con- 
tinues to maintain a firm grip on second 
place both in acreage and number in the 
New England States, according to figures re- 
leased at the tree farm committee's spring 
meeting. 

This is good news for the Granite State 
and its residents. It shows that acreage, far 
from being cut back by encroachment of 
public ownership, as is true in so many other 
States, is actually increasing. 

New Hampshire, as of this writing, has 485 
tree farms, totaling 514,091 acres. It has 
added 6 new properties, with an acreage of 
3,666, during the past year. And it might be 
noted that the major plot, measuring better 
than 2,000 acres, was acquired by a Bay State 
concern in the Sullivan County town of 
Goshen, 

The American tree farm system; launched 
in Washington State in 1941, has since spread 
to all 48 contiguous States, with 29,000 own- 
erships representing total holdings of over 
65 million acres. 

As was recently noted here, State and Fed- 
eral Governments are constantly acquiring 
private lands. Joint holdings of these two 
agencies amount to approximately 39 per- 
cent of the land In the United States—a per- 
centage which is, naturally, exempt from tax- 
ation. 

Conversely, each tree farm acre is privately 
owned and is contributing to tax receipts. 

And, in the words of the Granite State 
Forest Industries Committee: 

“Our tree farms stand as excellent ex- 
amples of private enterprise demonstrating 
the practicability of multiple-use forest man- 
agement, Their primary purpose is to grow 
wood for an expanding economy, but they 
also serve as habitat for wildlife, watershed 
for our streams and lakes, and provide hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, and other forms of 
recreation for our citizens.” 

K. D. W. 


A Positive View of the Johnson Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Johnson doctrine of standing up 
to communism in Latin America has 
received wide support throughout the 
Nation, and particularly in Florida where 
we are so close to Cuba and can remem- 
ber the events preceding the Castro 
takeover. There have been, however, 
some negative press reports, similar to 
those which helped build up the Castro 
image in this country prior to his com- 
munistic declarations. The Miami Her- 
ald recently commented on the positive 
aspects of the President’s actions and 
results in the Dominican Republic and 
I include this editorial in the RECORD: 

LET'S Vrew Ir POSITIVELY 

The commitment of the United States in 
the Dominican Republic, in manpower, pres- 
tige, and resources, is tremendous. The 
stakes are incalculable. 

In the circumstances, it is necessary to re- 
serve Judgments while we move cautiously 
and surely toward a solution that not only 
means freedom for the Dominican people but 
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turns back the threat of Communist sub- 
version from the hemisphere. 

Judgments in this period of confusion are 
not being reserved. The dispatch of US. 
military forces and the continued strife be- 
tween rival factions have set off a torrent of 
criticism. 

For the record it should be said that much 
has been accomplished on the positive side. 

President Johnson acted with decision 
when the lives of thousands of Americans 
and other foreign nationals were endangered 
by the Dominican revolt. All civilians who 
sought safety were evacuated without a 
single casualty. 

There was evidence of a Communist at- 
tempt to take over the country. That would 
have been a catastrophe for the inter-Ameri- 
can system, compounding the Cuban mess. 
It would have made ridiculous the repeated 
pledges of two American Presidents that such 
a development would not be tolerated. 

That has been prevented, although the 
danger still lingers. 

The Organization of American States, al- 
though somewhat laggardly, studied the evi- 
dence and came to the historic conclusion 
that joint action was necessary to protect 
democratic government in the Dominican 
Republic. 

That decision has yet to be implemented, 
but two nations have dispatched forces and 
the OAS secretary general was on the scene 
yesterday to seek extension of the 1-day 
cease-fire. 

The OAS by its action has said plainly that 
It will not sit still for a second Cuba and that 
peace and freedom in the hemisphere are 
inter-American concerns, That is of great 
import for the future, 

Although factional strife persists in the 
Dominican Republic, adding each day to its 
tragic toll, the decisive stands have been 
taken and the machinery set up for a con- 
structive solution. 

The first step is to replace chaos with law 
and order. 

‘The second is to establish an authority that 
can restore normal processes and prepare for 
a freely elected government. 

The final step is to help the Dominican 
people repair the grievous damage and im- 
prove their lot in peace and freedom. 

These things do not come from the wish- 
ing. but require patience, understanding, 
sacrifice and hard work. 

We believe they will come because the basis 
is beginning to be laid, and because otherwise 
there would be no nation in the hemisphere 
wholly free of fear. 


Bad Time for Budget Gamesmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times of July 1, 1965, com- 
mented editorially on a matter of con- 
cern to our Nation. 

The editorial is entitled, “Bad Time 
for Budget Gamesmanship,” and the 
title sums up very well its timely mes- 
sage. 

The Los Angeles Times, very appro- 
priately in my view, turns a critical eye 
on the efforts apparently being made to 
give the appearance of a Federal budget 
at a level below the $100 billion figure. 
This includes, for example, what is la- 
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beled, “clamping a deceptive lid on mili- 
tary spending.” It states that the in- 
creasingly expensive war in Vietnam has 
simply been ignored by authors of the 
annual budget.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, July 1, 1965) 
Bap TIME FOR BUDGET GAMESMANSHIP 

President Johnson is not the first Chief 
Executive to play sleight-of-hand tricks with 
the budget. Nor will he be the last, It is 
important, though, for the public to recog- 
nize the game for what it is. 

Mr. Johnson is said to be pressing his 
subordinates to come up with a budget for 
fiscal year 1967, which begins a year from 
today, that will be under 8100 billion. 

The budget-makers may well produce a 
document which seems to do just that. If 
so, however, it will be even more misleading 
than the $99.7 billion budget which the 
President proposed for the current year. 

The gimmick is that the administrative 
budget, which is the one everybody talks 
about, does not cover expenditures from 
trust funds for special purposes such as high- 
ways and Social Security payments, 

When these are included, it turns out 
that the Federal Government already is 
spending over $127 billion a year. And it 
is this hidden part of the budget that is 
going up rapidly. 

Also, the Johnson administration has man- 
aged to keep the showcase budget below $100 
billion so far only by Clamping a deceptive 
lid on military spending. 

Real efficiencies introduced by Defense 

Robert McNamara, plus a less 
laudable conservatism in new weapons de- 
velopment, have been major factors in this 
leveling-off process. 

More important, though, the Increasingly 
expensive war in Vietnam has simply been 
ignored by authors of the annual budgets. 

The White House had to ask Congress for 
a $700 million supplemental appropriation 
in the fiscal year just ended. It is obvious 
that the formal defense budget for this year 
will fall even shorter of actual needs. 

The facts of life are that the American 
people may be facing a grim period of -sacri- 
fice, in lives and in dollars, in Southeast Asia. 

President Johnson should ask himself 
whether this is really the time to encourage 
a national mood of euphoria through budg- 
eteering gamesmanship. 


Economists Believe Sustained Prosperity 
of Kennedy-Johnson Administrations 
Will Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
column, Roscoe Drummond summarized 
the broad consensus of economists on the 
state of the American economy: That we 
are in for more of the unprecedented sus- 
tained prosperity and economic growth 
that have marked the Kennedy-Johnson 
administrations. 

The continuation of this growth for 
the longest period in our history is a trib- 
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ute to the wise policies pursued by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 
5 in his article concluded 
The truth is that the state of the economy 
is good, the outlook is for more of the same 
as far ahead as one can reasonably see and 
no one, including Federal Reserve Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, sees a recession 
around the corner, 


I include the full text of the article 
hereafter: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 27, 
1965] 


STATE or Economy Is AND WILL BE GOOD 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Nothing is more vital to everything the 
United States is trying to do in the world 
than the state of the economy. This is why 
it is important not to get the stock market 
mixed up with the valid thermometers of 
economic health. 

The market has had its scare. It still may 
be a little jittery, But the truth is that 
the state of the economy is good, the out- 
look is for more of the same as far ahead as 
one can reasonably see and no one, including 
Federal Reserve Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin, sees a recession around the cor- 
ner. 

This isn't Just a Lyndon Johnson pep talk, 
although the President has been saying as 
much at recent press conferences, This ap- 
praisal comes from looking at the objective 
facts and is shared by most private econ- 
omists. It reflects a pervasive confidence 
a the part of the whole business commu- 

v. 

It isn't wishful thinking or mac organ 
music to quiet the stock marke’ 

Among the reasons why the 8 com- 
munity is not nervous about the future, 
despite market vibrations, are: 

Federal revenue is going up, spending is 
going down ($900 million below the January 
estimate) and the budget is getting nearer 
to balance. 

The Treasury finds business activity and 
personal income will yeld $1,600 million more 
in taxes than it estimated last January— 
despite the substantial cut in rates last year. 

This combination means that the Federal 
deficit at the end of this month will reach 
a 5-year low. There has been sustained 
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steady upward trend in business activity for 
the rest of 1965—and beyond. Though dis- 
agreeing on some things, the liberal Chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, Gardner Ackley, shares conservative 
Martin's view that no recession is in the 
making. 

Martin's Columbia Universty speech did 
not start the downturn in the market. His 
sreech, with its warnings against inflation 
and the still unresolved. balance-of-pay- 
ments gap, undoubtedly gave it a push— 
more of a push than he intended because 
his warnings were played so much more 
pror-inently than his assurances. 

Basically, the were well taken 
and timely. But the dissimilarities between 
now and 1929 are far greater than the 
similarities—and Martin said so. Few read 
his speech in full. 

The most reassuring fact is that none of 
the ingredients of a recession show up in 
any of the economic indicators. Just the 
opposite. Inventories are not bulging. They 
are actually lower today than when the boom 
started, Business is not overexpanding and 
that was what, in large part, brought on the 
recession of 1957, The expansion of produc- 
tive capacity has been running just about 
even with the explanation of consumer 
demand, 
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Fiscal Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House an able summary of a funda- 
mental problem of our fiscal policy im- 
plementation which is currently a sub- 
ject of intense study by the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas, 
the Honorable WRIGHT Parman. An 
article by Walter Lippmann, published 
on July 4in the Kalamazoo Gazette calls 
attention—on Independence Day—to 
the independence of the Federal Reserve 
System from the institutions and indi- 
viduals who are held responsible by the 
electorate, for the System's activties in 
the field of fiscal policy. : 

Lippmann’s conclusion, that the ar- 
rangement is untidy, cannot be argued. 
The fundamental problem, faced by 
Chairman Patman, is whether or not it 
is wise to allow this untidy arrangement 
to continue, merely hoping that it 
works. 

The text of Lippmann’s column fol- 
lows: 

ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN FED AND WHITE 
House Is UNrmr 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
Having very great respect for William 
Martin, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, I have been reading 
a eang his celebrated speech of 

The reader will remember that it was called 
Does Monetary History Repeat Itself? 
and the burden of it was that as our pros- 
perity proceeds on its recordbreaking path 
we must look for the warning signs of an- 
other great depression. Martin found 
enough “disquieting similarities” with the 
years before 1929 to warrant his saying that 
only by heeding the truths which were dis- 
regarded in the 1920's do “we have a good 
chance to avoid another such disaster.” 

During the month that has followed the 
speech, the administration’s economists and 
their colleagues in the universities have been 


been unsatisfactory, and this may well be, it 
seems to me, the most important thing about 
it. For what it reveals is the existence of a 
conflict at the highest levels of economic 
policy. 

Martin and some of the governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board on the one hand, the 
President, his Council of Economic Advisers, 
his Secretary of the Treasury and his Director 
of the Budget on the other have a very dif- 
ferent reading of the economic condition of 
the country and presumably, therefore, are 
offering different views of what action should 
be taken. 

Martin’s speech did not contain specific 
recommendations or announcements of a 
change of policy by the Federal Reserve 
Board. But the tone and tenor of the speech 
seems to imply that the boom should be 
braked down by restrictionary measures, such 
as reducing the supply of money and credit 
and raising the interest rate. Martin, more- 
over, seemed to be saying that the defense 
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of the dollar and the continuation of eco- 
nomic expansion may be incompatible with 
one another. 

The crucial question raised by his remarks 
is whether we are on the verge of having two 
conflicting policies—that of the administra- 
tion, which is to encourage the continued ex- 
pansion of demand, and that of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which Is to hold back the ex- 
pension. Whatever one’s opinions of the two 
Policies, no one can suppose that anything 
but confusion and a loss of confidence could 
come from trying both of them at once. 

This brings us to the fundamental problem 
which has been revealed by the conflict be- 
tween Martin and the administration. In 
conformity with the traditional role of cen- 
tral banks, which was written into iaw in the 
Banking Act of 1935, the Federal Reserve 
System, though its governors are appointed 
by the President, is an independent institu- 
tion and not just one of the many depart- 
ments and agencies under the President's 
command. It is a public but not a govern- 
mental institution. Thus, Martin is not like 
Secretary Fowler, a member of the Johnson 
administration. 

The independence of the Federal Reserve 

Board derives from the time when the man- 
agement of money and credit was the func- 
tion of the bankers alone. This traditional 
position of a central bank was radically im- 
paired by the great depression of 1929 and 
by the revolutionary in economic 
thinking which stem from John Maynard 
Keynes. 
At the end of the Second World War 
Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946 
which gives the President a mandate to use 
his power to keep unemployment low, to 
keep prices reasonably steady and to pro- 
mote an adequate rate of economic growth. 

This has left us with two separate sets 
of officials, both of them responsible for the 
management of the economy. There is the 
Federal Reserve Board with its power over 
the supply of credit and the structure of in- 
terest rates. There is the administration 
with its power to spend and tax, to finance 
the debt and to give grants In aid. 

The two sets of powers have to be exer- 
cised harmoniously, and the problem raised 
by Martin’s speech is how to insure harmony 
in action without producing a conformity 
that prevents critical debate in the forma- 
tion of policy. 

It is hard to see how this can be written 
into law, and almost certainly what we must 
fall back upon is an understanding that in 
high financial policy the Federal Reserve 
Board can advise and can warn, but it must 
not act at cross purposes with the admin- 
istration. 

Thus, Martin, for example, would remain 
free to say that credit should be restricted 
and interest rates increased, but the Federal 
Reserve Board should not carry out such 
a policy if it is contrary to that of the 
President. 

This is, to be sure, untidy. But it is the 
kind of untidy arrangement by which so 
often old institutions are adapated to chang- 
ing conditions. 


U.S. Navy May Buy Ships in Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
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tion of this distinguished body to a dis- 
quieting article which appeared in the 
June 18 issue of the New York Times. 
This article, entitled U.S. Navy May Buy 
Ships in Britain,” explains how the 
Pentagon is studying suggestions that the 
U.S. Navy buy some noncombatant ships 
from Britain. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
represents Boston, Mass., and has some 
familiarity with the problems of this 
Nation’s shipbulding industry, I am 
greatly alarmed that the Pentagon can 
even seriously consider a suggestion that 
it buy ships from Britain. Mr. Speaker, 
if this country decides it needs more 
ships, the place to go for them is not 
Britain or some other foreign nation 
but to our own shipyards which are 
desperately in need of more work. Mr. 
Speaker, I can only hope that the Pen- . 
tagon will take into account the declining 
state of our shipbuliding industry and the 
fact that naval yards are being shutdown 
all over this country before it decides to 
buy ships from Britain or for that matter 
any foreign nation. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Navy May Buy SHIPS IN Barrain— 
PENTAGON STUDIES PURCHASE OF NONCOM- 
BATANT VESSELS 
Wasntncton, June 17.—The Defense De- 

partment is considering a suggestion that 

the U.S. Navy buy some noncombatant ships 
from Britain. 

The idea, which is being examined at the 
Office of International Security Affairs, is one 
of several proposals aimed at keeping defense 
industries in major allied countries in 3 
condition of readiness for expansion in an 
emergency. Military procurement has 
dropped off sharply in many of the larger 
non-Communist nations. 

The suggestion is certain to stir appre- 
hension in the American shipbuilding indus- 
try and in communities where Navy ship- 
yards are being closed down. 

Those who see possible advantages in the 
proposal for buying Navy cargo ships from 
British yards believe that the British ships 
might be better at a lower cost, than ships 
produced In the United States. 

Both Britain and Japan have huge ship- 
building industries. The British yards may 
have more experience in building the special- 
ized cargo types used by the U.S. Navy than 
Japanese yards, which produce quality tank- 
er ships. 

The balance in military buying would still 
lie heavily in favor of the United States. 

HAS OPTION FOR PLANES 


Under an agreement reached earlier this 
year, Britain has the option of buying from 
the United States about $1 billion worth of 
the long-range, supersonic, F-111 variable- 
wing warplanes. So far, however, the British 
have made no move to take up either part 
or all of the option. 

Agreement has been reached, however, for 
the procurement by Britain of the American 
F4 Phantom, a supersonic plane with con- 
siderably less range than the F111. 

British interest in the two American planes 
8 as the point neared where Britain 
abandoned her own development for 
the TSR-2 bomber. s; N 

British aircraft experts may be inclined 
to the veiw that for Britain’s purposes In 
European-area operations the longer range of 
the F-111 is not needed. 

Even if the Defense Department should de- 
cide to buy some cargo ships for the Navy 
from Britain, all construction of combatant 
ships almost certainly would remain in Amer- 
ican private and Navy yards. 
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H.R. 7105: The Anti-Arab Boycott 
Amendment 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
agreement by this House with the Senate 
amendment and the passage of HR. 
7105, as amended, marks another great 
advance in our foreign policy. 

Once more Americans hold their heads 
high and proclaim we will stand for no 
foreign interference with our free enter- 
prise system. Our antidiscrimination 
statutes apply not only as between Amer- 
icans but as between Americans and 
those abroad with whom they have every 
right to do business. 

Restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts may haye a place between un- 
friendly nations, but they have no place 
between friendly nations or between 
their citizens. 

During the course of the debate in the 
House on this bill, I pointed out that the 
declaration of policy written into it was 
mandated to be implemented by the lan- 
guage I proposed and which was adopted. 

I am gratified that the correctness of 
my statement is recognized both by our 
State Department and by our Commerce 
Department. More than that, they com- 
mit themselves to comply with that dec- 
laration of policy and to implement it by 
rules and regulations. 

On June 30, 1965, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Honorable John T. Con- 
nor, so stated in a letter to the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD. Sena- 
tor MansFIeLp has authorized me to place 
oes letter in our Recorp. It is as fol- 
ows; 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1965. 
Hon, Mr MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MANSFIELD: In extending 
the Export Control Act, the House approved 
an amendment which provides that it is 
the policy of the United States to oppose 
restrictive trade practices or boycotts by 
foreign countries against countries friendly 
to the United States. Further, this amend- 
ment declares that it is the policy of the 
United States to encourage and request 
domestic concerns to refuse to take any ac- 
tion which has the effect of furthering or 
supporting such practices or boycotts; To 
Carry out this new policy statement, there 
is an expressed requirement for the promul- 
gation of rules and regulations. 

This proposed amendment to the Export 
Control Act, contained in H.R. 7105, has 
been approved by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency and is now pending 
before the Senate. 

If the Senate approves the bill recommend- 
ed by the Senate committee, the Department 
of Commerce wili be required to issue rules 
and regulations within 90 days after the 
date of enactment. 

The Department of Commerce will have 
the obligation, and will, in fact, request 
American business firms not to cooperate 
in restrictive trade practices or boycotts im- 
Posed by a foreign country against another 
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foreign country friendly to the United 

States. I am e y authorized by the 
Secretary of State to say that the Department 
of State would, if HR. 7105 is enacted into 
law, take all appropriate steps through dip- 
lomatic channels and other means that may 
be available to the Department in opposing 
restrictive trade practices or boycotts by 
foreign countries against a country friendly 
to the United States. 

Further, it is our understanding that an 
addition that strengthens the bill as passed 
by the House will be offered on the Senate 
fioor as follows: 

Page 5, line 6, before the period at the 
end of the sentence: “and shall require that 
all domestic concerns receiving requests for 
the furnishing of inforamtion or the 
signing of agreements must report this fact 
to the Secretary of Commerce for such action 
as he may deem appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of section 2(4).“ 

It is clear that the language of H.R. 7105, 
with the suggested addition quoted above 
would require specific action by the execu- 
tive departments and the executive depart- 
ments will, of course, follow through on those 
requirements if this bill is approved by Con- 


: Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Another Noteworthy Peace Corps 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
always pleased to learn of new achieve- 
ments of the Peace Corps, particularly 
when one of my constituents is involved. 

Miss Irene Bayorek of Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., has been instrumental in or- 
ganizing the College of Business Admin- 
istration at Haile Selassie University in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Miss Bayorek 
will be completing her 2-year tour in that 
country. Her efforts, however, will never 
be forgotten, particularly by the stu- 
dents of the College of Business Admin- 
istration. She recently received from the 
students significant praise for her contri- 
bution to the college and its students. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to insert into the Recorp the 
editorial which appeared in the publica- 
tion of the students of the College of 
Business Administration. I believe this 
further demonstrates the impact the 
Peace Corps is having on the developing 
nations of the world. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue PIONEERS LEAVE 

The end of the current academic year 
marks the departure of six faculty members 
and a secretary—all Peace Corps volun- 
teers—from the college of business. In all 
schools teachers come and go; there is noth- 
ing unusual about that. But this is a spe- 
cial case. 

The names of Kreuser, Bayorek, Cordasco, 
Sprague, Tener, Tracy, Knowles, and Rachut 
will always be remembered in the history of 
CBA. Without their presence here, the crea- 
tion of the college in October, 1963, would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, due to 
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the lack of teachers. Their contribution to 
getting the college started is remarkable, 
especially in view of the difficult. conditions 
under which they had to work. At the time 
the college opened, there was a shortage of 
almost everything: suitable classrooms, 
books, equipment, etc., but they made the 
best of what was available. 

The significance of the work of this dy- 
namic force lies in these two things. In the 
first place, they have shown that a good 
lecturer need not be a hunchbacked, gray- 
hatred old man. Though most of them are 
relatively young, yet their lectures, charac- 
terized by careful and thorough preparation, 
and methodical presentation, have generally 
been of very high standard. Furthermore, 
they have shown that an ideal teacher is not 
required to play the role of a boss all the 
time. They always maintained a smiling 
face to all the students even on occasions 
when this was difficult. 

We the students of CBA have got much to 
learn from these people. Briefly, they have 
taught us the love for hard work—hard work 
for its own sake. Also, their self-sacrificing 
missionary spirit should not go unnoticed, 

Their stay here has been a true 
contribution towards better international 
understanding, often on people’s lips but 
rarely translated into action. Again, accept 
our inadequate word of thanks. We wish 
you the best of luck, success and prosperity 
in all your future endeavors, 


Salutatorian Address by 
Mark J. Silberblatt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to deliver an address at the 
commencement exercises of Stuyvesant 
High School held in New York's Carne- 
gie Hall on June 28. I spoke of the re- 
sponsibility of these graduates and their 
contemporaries to revitalize urban life 
and to rebuild our cities into proud ex- 
amples of a great civilization. 

The address of the salutatorian, Mr. 
Mark Silberblatt, gives encouragement 
and reassurance that this generation has 
the capacity to meet these challenges 
and others which it faces in an imagina- 
tive and enlightened fashion. Mr. Sil- 
berblatt has some extremely interesting 
thoughts on the direction which our edu- 
cational programs should be taking, and 
I commend his remarks to the attention 
of the Congress as follows: 
SALUTATORIAN ADDRESS BY MARK SILBERELATT 

Honored guests, Dr. Fliedner, members of 
the faculty, parents, and fellow students, the 
individual, in the education of his offspring, 
and the society, in the education of its youth, 
seek the salvation of posterity and the means 
of self-preservation. Economics demands 
that the young be instructed in how to make 
a living; religion that they be taught how 
to live. Education is the oldest and most 
vital of the social concerns, and it is, as 
well, probably the most carefully scrutinized 
and the most consistently criticized. The 
critic of education labors under the exceed- 
ingly heavy burden of history; between 
Rousseau and Dewey, between Plato and 
Paul Goodman, there is nothing new under 
the sun. I speak not with the conviction 
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that what I say is novel, but rather with 
the knowledge that some ideas demand 
repetition. 

The present concept of education is that 
it represents the process whereby the youth, 
innocent of the most meager knowledge, is 
adjusted to his own life and to his future 
role in society. He is educated then, in the 
expectations of others. 

He is taught science because his society 
needs, among other things missile experts; 
he is taught brand discrimination because 
his society needs competent consumers; he 
is taught group socialization and “other di- 
rection” because his society needs cohesion. 

Either he is prepared directly for the labor 
market, or the individual is allowed several 
additional years of education as preparation 
for a profession. 

In both cases, however, the primary, and 
the most profoundly disturbing characteristic 
of our education is at once apparent. Very 
simply, American education is job-oriented. 
The individual is placed in the absurd sit- 
uation of being adjusted to a life he finds 

The typical victim of such an 
education could conceivably seek meaning 
within his job, but he must frequently con- 
front the reality that his job is an unworthy 
justification, and that he, the job holder, is 
insignificant in a society that can replace 
its lower echelons by machines and its 
leaders by an elaborately contrived public 
opinion poll. 

Our present system of education now faces 
the problem of transforming education from 
a mean (whether to increased efficiency in 
work or to increased adjustment to society) 
to a valid and valued end in itself. Our 
present educational program has not been 
able to do this; without considerable re- 
direction, it will not be able to do this. 

We must learn, in one man's words, “not 
what to think, but how to think.” Educa- 
tion must produce, if it produces anything 
at all, sentient and sensitive human beings, 
human beings with an ability to perceive 
and to reason, and with an abiding desire 
to develop and to employ these capacities 
to the utmost. Education must, observed 
Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, nurture “a kind of 
deep reverence, not certainly, for the learned 
man or the stuffed shirt, but for learning, 
for knowledge, and skill—the kind of thing 
we learn in school where we learn to do and 
create and understand, and where we learn 
really to act with the knowledge we get.” 
We must be educated to the fact that learn- 
ing itself is a vital and never ending process; 
that it is the most necessary occupation. 

“In order to have citizens,” Coleridge said, 
“you must first be sure that you have pro- 
duced men.” From books we must learn 
what the poet called “freedom and civiliza- 
tion,” a knowledge of our debt to the past 
and an acceptance of our responsibility to 
the future. From our contemporaries, we 
must learn tolerance, “an ability to learn 
from others what their world is like,” an 
appreciation of the diversity of the human 
experience and a very real conception of the 
essential unity and sameness of that experi- 
ence. 

From these sources man achieves both an 
enlightened humility, a consciousness of his 
individual, historical irrelevance, and a pro- 
found awareness of the grandeur of the 
human race, of the fact that he, knowing 
his own past, can survey, with some possi- 
keg of comprehension, thousands of years 

e. 

And the ultimate aim of thè process called 
education is precisely this contemplation, 
and, in the end, the search for knowledge 
must achieve a vital moral end, and must 
cause us to see beyond our society, and be- 
yond our time, and beyond our selves, to the 
realization of the common dreams of 
humanity. 
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Increased Trade With Soviet Contrary 
to Our Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, James 
D. Hittle, brigadier general, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, who serves as director 
for national security and foreign affairs 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars orga- 
nization is the author of an excellent 
comment on proposed trade expansion 
with the Soviet Union. 

Here is the text of Mr. Hittle’s com- 
ment as it appeared in the San Diego 
Union on May 21: 


Our Trapt Wirn Soviet SEEN Amına US. 
Siem 


Suggestions ot increased trade with Com- 
munist countries raise some basic questions. 

A key question is “why now?” 

When the Soviet Union is engaged in gun- 
running on an intercontinental basis, it's a 
strange time even to talk about sending more 
of the products of our free enterprise system 
to Red regimes. 

There's only one reason the Communist 
leaders are interested in our products. That's 
to make up for the deficits of their industry 
and agriculture. The hard cold fact of Com- 
munist economics is that there wouldn't 
be so many shortages—and hence so much 
demand for Western products—if such heavy 
emphasis wasn’t being placed on armament 
production. 

Those armaments are intended for use 
against us and our allies. The Kremlin 
finds itself in economic difficulty for a very 
simple reason: It has flouted just about every 
moral and economic law. Everything has 
been sacrificed to building a heavy industry. 
A heavy industry is the prime requirement 
for modern weapons production. 

From the beginning of the Kremlin's rule, 
Soviet agriculture was deliberately short- 
changed to hasten the buildup of industry. 
This resulted, in turn, in the continuing Rus- 
sian agricultural mess. 

We bailed the Kremlin out of one agricul- 
tural crisis with huge shipments of our 
subsidized wheat. The actual cost to our 
taxpayers of this transaction is still be- 
clouded by intricate explanations of inter- 
national exchange, shipping costs, and sub- 
sidies. 

But there's one thing we can be’sure of. 
The Communist system is stronger today 
WWW 
pii 

There's little doubt that the Kremlin is 
still feeling an industrial pinch because of 
armament production. As delicately bal- 
anced as the Russian industrial system is, it 
can’t meet the demands for arms for the 
Middle East, the African puppets, the War- 
saw Pact armies, Castro, the Latin American 
terrorists, Sukarno, and the shipments to 
North Vietnam, without shortages in other 
lines of production. 

This helps explain why, as Senator THOMAS 
J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, recently 
reported to the Senate, Russia is on a huge 
shopping binge in free world markets. His 
investigation disclosed that the Kremlin 
shopping list isn’t limited to foodstuffs. It 
includes chemicals, electronics, and other 
products of our scientific research. 

This makes sense from the Kremlin stand- 
point. It’s easier to duplicate a device or 
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a chemical formula than to develop it. It's 
cheaper, too, since our economic system pays 
the development costs. 

Lenin told his followers not to worry too 
much if they made mistakes. He said they 
could make up their shortages by purchasing 
from the capitalist countries. We would, 
he said, be so eager for profit that we would 
participate in our own suicide. 

It was another way of expressing the Com- 
munist long-range motives behind their 
drive for free world products: It’s their cash 
on the barrelhead today, our heads on the 
choppingblock tomorrow. 

We sent a lot of scrap iron and other so- 
called nonstrategic material to Japan, at good 
profit, in the thirties. It came back at us 
on December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor. 

All this talk about increased trade with 
Communist countries raises another ques- 
tion: Communist success means our destruc- 
tion; why, then, do we refuse to let com- 
munism fan? 


Government Employees Who Refuse To 
Pay Their Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
1096, which provides for the separation 
of government employees who refuse to 
pay their debts when a judgment has 
been entered against them. The bill does 
not provide for automatic dismissal for 
such em oyees. They can only be dis- 
missed if, after a judgment has been 
e._tered against them, they fail to make 
arrangements to honor their obligations. 

H.R. 1096 is currently pending before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and I hope that committee 
will schedule hearings on it in the near 
future. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the May 19, 1965 edition of the Pacific 
Stationer and Office Outfitter, published 
in San Francisco, concerning H.R. 1096: 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES WHO REFUSE To 

Par Desrs 

Government employment should not be @ 
sanctuary for deadbeats. That is apparently 
the attitude of the Nation's independent 
business proprietors who have just completed 
a nationwide vote on H.R. 1096 introduced 
into Congress by Representative ABRAHAM 
MULTER, of New York. 

This bill, which would provide dismissal 
for Government employees who refuse to pay 
their debts despite Judgments against them, 
2 ee by a 3 of 77 pert 
cen percent o 0 percen 
undecided. = ee 

The nationwide voting was conducted by 
the National Federal of Independent Busi- 
ness, which has received many complaints 
from businessmen on the problem of col- 
lecting from a small minority of Govern- 
ment employees who take advantage of a law 
which holds their salaries immune from the 
ordinary processes of attachment, or garnish- 
ment to satisfy a judgment. 

Commenting on the vote, C. Wilson Harder, 
Federation president, said: While obviously 
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the vast majority of Government employees 
do honor their obligations, all are given a 
bad name by the relatively few who refuse 


The 20th Anniversary of the Signing 
of the U.N. Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago this country was privileged to 
participate in the signing of the United 
Nations Charter in San Francisco, Calif.; 
and, two decades later, I can think of no 
more appropriate observance of this 
historic event than to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the address made by 
the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, Per- 
manent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations, at the com- 
memorative session of the U.N. General 
Assembly at San Francisco on June 26. 

Ambassador Stevenson speaks proudly 
and eloquently of United States partic- 
ipation in the United Nations, and of the 
many wonderful accomplishments of the 
United Nations over the span of the last 
20 years, particularly toward our goal of 
a peaceful world. 

I would like to call his words to the 
attention of my colleagues, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include his state- 
ment at this point: 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
(Statement by His Excellency Adlai E. Steven- 

son, permanent representative of the 

United States of America to the United 

Nations) 

Mr. President, this is the end of a com- 
memorative occasion. Some of us here today 
who were midwives at the birth of the United 
Nations can never forget those days here in 
San Francicso in the twilight of the war, 
when an old world was dying and a new world 
was coming to birth. 

We shared an audacious dream—and 
launched a brave enterprise. 

It seemed so easy then—when all was hope 
and expectation. I remember my own sense 
of pride, of history, of exultation—and the 
special responsibility that fell upon the host 
country to that historic conference. 

Inescapably I remember, too, both the 
triumphs and the failures. For over these 
churning, fearful, and expectant years, we 
have been up and we have been down. 

* 

But up or down, my Government and my 
people have never lost faith in the United 
Nations. 

The hope, the expectation, was mirrored 
by the vote—89 to 2—by which the U.S. Sen- 
ate approved the ratification of the Charter 
of the United Nations in 1945—a few weeks 
after the charter was signed here in San 
Francisco in this very hall. 

And our Congress only this week—in a 
rare mood of unanimity—reafirmed that 
support and dedicated this country, once 
— to the principles of this Organiza- 

jon. 

This concurrent resolution referred spe- 
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cifically to this 20th anniversary event, to 
International Cooperation Year, to the “im- 
portant and, at times, crucial role” which 
the United Nations has played in defense of 
the peace—and to its other “valuable serv- 
ice” to human rights and the fight against 
hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

The resolution then stated: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States of America re- 
dedicates itself to the principles of the 
United Nations and to the furtherance of 
international cooperation within the frame- 
work of law and order.” 

Thus in this week of memory and antici- 
pation did the representatives of our demo- 
cratic diversity declare again our unity and 
our commitment in matters that touch the 
peace of the world. 

m 


We welcome the counsel of all our breth- 
ren, large and small, on this long, rough 
voyage to world community. 

We make no claim to omniscience or 
omnipotence; we, too, believe that to the 
humble many things are revealed that are 
obscure to the mighty. 

Out of 20 years of humbling experience, 
we all know that we need the United Nations 
more today than we needed it 20 years ago— 
that we shall need it more 20 years from 
now than we do today—that the United 
Nations is a simple necessity of our times. 

We know that the issue therefore is not 
one of survival but of how rapidly or how 
slowly, how surely or how hesitantly, how 
skillfully or how clumsily, we shall get on 
with the work we took up here so short a 
time ago. 

Iv 


And the record of the United Nations is 
full of evidence of skillful action by men 
and women of many nations. 

There is time, even in a short address, to 
salute the Secretary General and the in- 
ternational civil servants of the U.N. family 
of agencies who pioneer day in and day out 
in our emerging world community. 

We have time to extend our congratula- 
tions to those delegates from the younger 
nations who have joined our ranks since 
the charter first was signed—who have added 
diversity to our company—who have given 
us all an intimate sense of wider commu- 
nity—who have contributed their minds and 
talents, their vision and wisdom to the con- 
duct of our affairs. 

We have timo, too, to pay our respects to 
those hundreds of men of the United Na- 
tions who have given their lives in the cause 
of peace—to those tens of thousands from 
54 countries who have helped the United 
Nations keep the to those other 
thousands of Blue Berets who at this mo- 
ment stand guard for peace in Gaza, Cyprus, 
and Kashmir, even as we meet here, peace- 
fully, in San Francisco. 

We have time here to offer thanks to 
those unsung heroes of the United Nations 
who are responsible for curing 37 million 
children of the yaws, and 11 million more 
of trachoma, and another million of lep- 
rosy—and to those who have protected 162 
million people against tuberculosis, and 
lowered the incidence of malaria by over a 
hundred million people a year—and to those 
nameless men and women of the United Na- 


things that we the people of the United Na- 
tions have done together in the time speck 
of two tearing decades. 

v 


In the bright glow of 1945 too many looked 
to the United. Nations for the full and final 
answer to world peace. And in 
that day may seem to have opened with the 
hint of a false dawn. 

Certainly we have learned the hard way 
how elusive is peace—how durable in man’s 
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destructive drive—how various are the forms 
of his aggressions. We have learned too how 
distant is the dream of those better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom—how qualified 
our capacity to practice tolerance—how con- 
ditional our claims to the dignity and worth 
of the human person—how reserved our re- 
spect for the obligations of law. 

Our world is still as brave, though not so 
new, as it seemed in this place two decades 
past. But the world’s leaders, and their 
peoples, are deeply troubled—and with cause: 

There is war in Vietnam—and in other 
places too. 

There has been revolution and bloody 
violence in the Dominican Republic—and in 
other places too. 

There are still border troubles in Kashmir, 

communal bitterness in Cyprus, violence in 
the Congo. 
There is shattering ideological conflict; 
there is subversion and aggression—overt 
and clandestine; there is tension and mis- 
trust and fear. 

The nuclear threat is spreading and the 
means of self-destruction are still uncon- 
trolled. 

Meanwhile the economic gap between the 
developed and developing nations grows 
wider. Human rights and political rights 
and self-determination are cynically denied. 
Hunger, disease, and ignorance still afflict the 
majority of God's children. 

I agree with Ambassador Bindzi of the 
Cameroon that these are symptoms of an 
unstable, dangerous world—too dangerous 
and too unstable, for the General Assembly to 
remain in its present deadlock. 

We all know that the deadlock must be 
broken before we sit down again in the 
General Assembly 9 weeks hence. 

vr 


If there be disputes which keep us apart 
there is much, much more to be done which 
draws us together. 

Change, guaranteed by the inventions of 
science and the innovations of technology, 
accelerates, threatens and promises. 

Already science has destroyed any rational 
excuse for war between states. 

Already science induces statesmen to reach 
for national prestige not in the conquest of 
someone's territory, but in the conquest of 
everyone's environment. 

Already science and technology are inte- 
grating our world into an open workshop 
where each new invention defines a new task, 
and reveals a shared interest, and invites 
yet another common venture. 

In our spraw workshop of the world 
community, nations are jointed in coopera- 
tive endeavor: improving solls, purifying 
water, harnessing rivers, eradicating disease, 
feeding children, diffusing knowledge, spread- 
ing technology, surveying resources, lend- 
ing capital, probing the seas, forecasting the 
weather, setting standards, developing law, 
and working away at a near-infinitude of 
down-to-earth tasks—tasks for which science 
has given us the knowledge, and technology 
has given us the tools, and commonsense 
has given us the wit to perceive that common 
interest impels us to common enterprise. 

Common enterprise is the pulse of world 
community, the heartbeat of a working 
peace, the way to the Great Society. 

vit 


Yet we are all impatient. We are all con- 
cerned that the scope of our work is still too 
narrow—that the pace of our work 18 still 
too slow—that our best efforts to date risk 
being overwhelmed by the enormity of the 
tasks and challenges that press upon us from 
all sides. 

We need time to perfect our 
machinery to the point where no nation need 
use its own armed forces save in the service 
of the international community. 

We need time to adjust to the thundering 
impact of science and technology upon hu- 
man society and human tradition. 
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We need time to get on with International 
disarmament, toward a 


tion of outer space, toward international 
development. 

And we, the members of the United Na- 
tions, need time at home to struggle with all 
those great domestic tasks of welfare and jus- 
tice and human rights which cry out for the 
priority attention of all national leaders, 
regardless of the size or the wealth or the 
social system of any particular country. 

vor 


Is there no way to quicken the pulsebeat 
of our common enterprise? Is there no 
shortcut to a better world society? Is there 
no way to make time our ally—and use it 
better to serve us all? 

Of course there is. For the enemy is not 
change but violence. To induce needed 
change without needless murder what we 
require above all is a truce to terror. We 
need a moratorium—a breathing spell free 
from acts of international violence. 

We need—all of us—a respite from the 
malignant claims which violence levies upon 
our energy and our attention and our re- 
sources. 

There is not a single dispute in this world— 
however sharply the issues may be drawn— 
which would not look different two decades 
from now, after time and change have done 
their erosive work on the sharpest corners 
of conflict. 

If we could somehow bring about a truce 
to terror we would soon discover that world 
order will come not through the purity of 
the human heart nor the purge of the hu- 
man soul, but will be wrought from a thou- 
sand common ventures that are at once pos- 
sible and imperative. 

Mr, President, on behalf of my govern- 
ment, on behalf of my countrymen, let me 
say this: We believe in the United Nations; 
we support the United Nations; and we shall 
work in the future—as we have worked in 


tion stands for in this, our tempestuous, tor- 
mented, talented world of diversity in which 
all men are brothers and all brothers are 
somehow, different—save in 
their need for peace. 

For all our desperated dangers, I do not be- 
lieve, in the words of Winston Churchil), 
“that God has despaired of His children.” 

For man in his civil society has learned 
how to live under the law with the Institu- 
tions of justice, and with a controlled 
strength that can protect rich and poor alike, 
This has been done, I say, within domestic 
society. And in this century, for the first 
time in human history, we are attempting 
similar safeguards, a similar framework of 
Justice, a similar sense of law and impartial 
protection in the whole wide society of man. 

This is the profound, the fundamental, 
the audacious meaning of the United Na- 
tions. It is our shield against international 
folly in an age of ultimate weapons. Either 
we shall make it grow and flourish, arbi- 
trator of our disputes, mediator of our con- 
fiicts, impartial protector against arbitrary 
violence, or I do not know what power or 
institution can enable us to save ourselves. 

We have the United Nations. We have 
set it bravely up. And we will carry it bravely 
forward 


Will History Repeat Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Journeyman is the name of a periodical 
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published and produced entirely by the 
students of the New Hampshire Man- 
power Training Center at Manchester, 
under the New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Education. It has just com- 
pleted its first year of publication and is 
excellent in every way. 

I was particularly struck by a small 
item in the June 15 issue refiecting the 
students’ concern for the future of our 
country as they prepare to improve 
themselves and take a significant role in 
the economy. So long as men like these 
display such an interest, we can be hope- 
ful that this sad history will not be re- 
peated here. The excerpt follows: 

WII. History REPEAT HERE? 

The average age of the world's great 
civilizations has been 200 years. These na- 
tions progressed through this sequence: 

From bondage to spiritual faith. 

From spiritual faith to great courage: 

From courage to liberty. 

From liberty to abundance. 

From abundance to selfishness. 

From selfishness to complacency. 

From complacency to apathy, 

From apathy to dependence, 

From dependency back again to bondage. 


Annual Barnum Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, once every 
year over the Fourth of July weekend the 
city of Bridgeport, Conn., breaks out in 
a burst of fun and frivolity. It is the 
annual Barnum Festival, the city's 
unique way of saluting Phineas T. Bar- 
num, longtime showman of the world 
and onetime mayor of Bridgeport. 

It is a time for fagwaving and funmak- 
ing. But it is also a time for reminding 
ourselves of the importance of this an- 
niversary in the life of our Nation. 

It is a time for reminding ourselves 
that though Americans at home are liv- 
ing a life that is relatively peaceful and 
prosperous, our freedom and our ideals 
are being seriously challenged around 
the world. And the true meaning of the 
Fourth of July is not in the brief 1-day 
outburst of enthusiasm but in the day- 
to-day determination to meet the chal- 
lenge to democracy. It is just such a 
note that was struck by Rear Adm. 
Francis E. Nuessle, Chief of Staff of the 
Naval War College. Therefore, I know 
my colleagues will be interested in his 
remarks, which follow: 

REMARKS BY REAR ADMIRAL NUESSELE 

Mayor Tedesco, Governor Dempsey and dis- 
tinguished guests. 

This festival, which begins as a tribute to 
a famous patriot of the city of Bridgeport 
and of the great State of Connecticut, and 
which ends appropriately with the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day, is both impressive 

and meaningful. 

That this festival is impressive is evl- 
denced by the growing fame that it earns 
each year throughout the Nation. That it 
is meaningful is apparent in this observance 
of the anniversary of the severance of the 
American colonies from allegiance to Great 
Britain. 
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It is most fitting that this anniversary be 
observed as the greatest secular holiday of 
the United States; a day set aside not alone 
for parades, bands playing, fireworks, cheer- 
ing and flagwaving, but also and more 
soberly for solemn rededication to the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence. 
It is especially fitting because the world 
situation in the present has altered sub- 
stantially the threat to these principles, In 
the past, an intense flood of national patri- 
otism has always risen to meet the imme- 
diate challenges of war. But after victory— 
after Yorktown, and Appomatox and Ver- 
sailles—when the visible problems at hand 
were disposed of—the Nation turned 
abruptly from conflict to the secure and 
comfortable pursuits of peacetime. 

Now the setting has changed. Now we 
have assumed leadership in the community 
of free nations in an era when our hard 
won principles of freedom and democracy 
are challenged, not from generation to gen- 
eration nor from decade to decade, but from 
day to day. In the face of this challenge, 
whose force and direction is evidenced by 
events in Cuba, in Africa, in Vitenam, and 
elsewhere, it is essential that we est 
our patriotism and demonstrate our national 
courage and determination not in an occa- 
sional upsurge of enthusiasm, but instead 
continuously every day of the year. As I 
see it, that is the meaning of this 4th of July. 

It is a privilege for us in the Armed Forces, 


‘members of the Army, the Navy and Marine 


Corps, the Alr Force, and the Coast Guard 
to take part in these ceremonies. I realize 
also that, in a larger sense, our presence here 
is also a recognition of the loyalty and ser- 
vice of our soldiers, sailors and airmen on 
duty in the many far and often dangerous 
places around the world. I am highly 
honored to express, in behalf of those of us 
here today in Bridgeport, our gratitude for 
the opportunity to Join in this celebration. 


Burundi, Rwanda, and the Somali 
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HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, July 1 is 
an historic date for three of our African 
neighbors. To name them in alphabeti- 
cal order, they are the Kingdom of 
Burundi, Rwanda, and the Somali Re- 
public. 


Burundi, where King Mwambutsa IV 
re in achieved independence on July 1, 
1 ? 

Rwanda, which has as its President, 
Gregoire Kayibanda, also gained inde- 
pendence on July 1, 1962. 

Somali, whose President is Aden Ab- 
dulla Osman, marks July 1, 1960, as its 
independence day. 

I believe it may be stated as the sense 
of the people of the United States that 
our hope is to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with each of these proud nations 
and to ever remind them of the lessons to 
be learned from our own history in our 
struggles to use our independence as a 
means to attain peaceful development 
of our talents. 

Our hope today, Iam sure, is that each 
of these nations may fulfill its destiny 
under freedom, with whatever assistance 
we may be able to render. 


July 6, 1965 
Support for New Reserve Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my contention for some time that 
the entire international monetary system 
should be reviewed. In the interests of 
stimulating a discussion of this problem 
and putting all its phases before Mem- 
bers of the Congress, I include at this 
point in my remarks a report by Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr., in the July 6 New York 
Times: 

SUPPORT FOR New RESERVE UNIT Grows IN 
Kry MONETARY NATIONS 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 5.— When hard bargain- 
ing begins in a few months on improving the 
International Monetary System, the United 
States will discover strong support among 
many of the leading financial nations for a 
new device called the cru. 

The cru is shortland for collective or com- 
Posite reserve unit, It would be made up of 
10 or 11 leading currencies in fixed propor- 
tions and would be held in national reserves 
along with gold and dollars. It could be 
used, along with gold, to settle international 
accounts. 

The United States has long been cool to the 
cru idea, particularly in the form suggested 
by France and a few other European nations. 
But the U.S. position is not inflexible. 

If the cru system could be firmly linked 
to the International Monetary Fund, if it left 
the dollar intact as a world reserve and work- 
ing currency, and if other U.S. conditions 
Were satisfied, the United States is now un- 
derstood to be willing to listen to cru-type 
Proposals. 

It has been learned that Britain is now 
leaning in the same direction, though she 
too was at first cool to the cru. 

The originator of the composite reserve 
unit idea was Edward M. Bernstein, former 
chief of research in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and now a private economic con- 
sultant. 

Mr. Bernstein also was chairman of the 
high-level committee that recently reviewed 
the U.S. balance-of-payments statistics and 
recommended a major modification. 

The aim of the CRU is to help meet the 
world's monetary dilemma, now becoming 
generally familiar. This is that world re- 
serves have depended for their growth in the 
last decade, mainly on deficits in U.S. pay- 
ments, which pumped dollars into the world. 

Now these deficits must cease if confidence 
in the dollar is to be maintained, and the 
Government is energetically trying to end 
them, with intial success. 

The question then becomes, how are world 
reserves to grow in the future? While no 
one contends that they must grow exactly in 
line with world trade, there is a general con- 
Sensus that some additions to reserves will 
be necessary and that newly mined gold will 
Not be enough. 

Under Mr. Bernstein's latest proposal, the 
11 leading monetary nations—the “Group of 
10" plus Switzerland—would agree to create 
$1 billion worth of cru a year for 5 years by 
Putting up their own currencies in the agreed 
amount. 

One-quarter of the new crus would go to 
the International Monetary Fund, which 
would also be the trustee for the currencies 
behind the crus. 
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The other three-quarters of the cru, or $750 
million a year, would go into national re- 
serves. They could be used to settle inter- 
national payments in a ratio of one cru to 
$2 worth of gold. Thus, if France, for exam- 
ple, wanted to convert $30 million of dollar 
holdings, she would get from the United 
States $20 million of gold and $10 million 
of cru. 

It is know that France, the Netherlands 
and Canada are sympathetic to the cru plan, 
though with some variations in individual 
cases. Britain is also interested. 

The attitude of other members of the 
group of 10 is not clear, but it is probable 
that nations such as Japan and Belgium 
would not be opposed to the idea. 

Numerous points would have to be settled 
in working out the plan. There is no way of 
knowing at this stage what the outcome will 
be. But at the moment the cru appears to 
be a frontrunner in the race for interna- 
tional monetary reform. 


“The President and the Presidency“ 
Jack Valenti’s Boston Remarks in Full 
Text 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of Mr. Jack Valenti, Special As- 
sitant to President Johnson, before the 
Advertising Federation of America Con- 
vention at Boston on June 28, has caused 
quite a stir. Numerous articles have 
been written and harpooning cartoons 
have been drawn about Mr. Valenti’s re- 
marks on the subject The President and 
the Presidency.” Some of the news arti- 
cles have been uncomplimentary, some 
lifted out of the full context of his re- 
marks, and some turned into a sharp 
spear directed at the President himself, 

In the last several days I have heard a 
great deal of talk about Mr. Valenti’s re- 
marks and have asked the interested 
parties whether they had taken the time 
to read the full text of his remarks. To 
my amazement I found no one had read 
the full text, but rather their judgment 
was being guided only by the piecemeal 
treatment and selected excerpts they 
had been reading in the press. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken the time to 
read in its entirety the prepared re- 
marks of Mr. Valenti on the subject The 
President and the Presidency.” It car- 
ries some very interesting insights on 
the Presidency which I have not as yet 
seen in print. I recommend to all who 
are accustomed to make their own judg- 
ments on the basis of all the facts avail- 
able that they too read the entire text. 
For the convenience of those interested, 
by leave obtained, I am inserting at this 
point in the Recorp the full text of Mr. 
Valenti’s remarks before the Advertising 
Federation of America Convention: 

The Presidency is a mystical body, con- 
structed by the Constitution, but whose 
architecture was conceived in the inner 
crannies of a people's soul. 
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It is unique—awesome—all embracing, an 
odd mixture of royal divinity and equali- 
tarian choice—a union between a nation 
yearning for continuity and its firm resolve 
not to yield one jot of independence. 

Between man's p in history and 
God's purpose in eternity, there is an infinite 
difference in quality. So it is between what 
we call our democratic tradition and our 
appetite for a father to lead us. 

To watch the Presidency from afar, as is 
the lot of most of us, is to perceive the dim, 
fuzzy outlines, the silhouette of the leader, 
and to hear only the distant pulsebeat of his 
activities displayed in the press and on TV. 

But no one, not even the perceptive news- 
men who sit day in and day out in the west 
lobby of the west wing of the White House, 
really know the President's burdens, the 
abrasive shred of events that beats against 
him every hour of every day, and through the 
long night. 

There is no sharing of this burden. Each 
day, thickly crowded with trials and demands 
for decision, thrusting against him, crying 
out for attention, finds the President alone, 
though the rose garden or his office or the 
Cabinet room is crammed with people. For 
essentially, though it has become trite to say 
it, the President is alone, the problem always 
at flood, the irritations ceaseless, the 
and the pressures like an uncured rash, and 
in this age of miracles and madness, the pos- 
sibility of catastrophe always only a shadow's 
span away. Other Presidents have com- 
plained and philosophized about this strange 
and transcendent office. 

“The business of this office is so oppres- 
sive,” said John Adams, “I shall hardly sup- 
port it 2 years longer.” 

At the end of his second term, Tom Jef- 
ferson said: “Five weeks more will relieve 
me from a drudgery to which I am no longer 
equal.” 

“No one,” murmured John Quincy Adams, 
“knows and few conceive the agony of mind 
that I have suffered from the time I was made 
by circumstances and not by volition a can- 
didate and then President.“ 

And in a despairing hour during the Civil 
War, Abe Lincoln cried out “In God's name, 
if anyone can do better in my place than 
I have done, let him try his hand at it and 
on will be better contented than my- 
self.” 


And so through our history these men 
annointed by fate and elections and perhaps 
divine intervention have applied to higher 
authorities for help and loudly declared to 
the electorate their misgivings and their dis- 
tress over their burdensome office. And each 
of these men has heard what John Milton 
called a dismal universal hiss, the sound of 
public scorn. 


And yet, these men have gone on, and 
as they saw their duty they did it. Some 
with grace and competence. Others with 
lifted hopes and stunted skills, but all with 
that curious up-soaring of mind and spirit 
that seems, as if by Godly osmosis, to invade 
the veins of a man the moment he becomes 
President. It is as if God determined that 
he would give to the President an extra pre- 
science, additional stamina, and most of all 
a fuller measure of fortitude that is beyond 
the dimension of ordinary men. 

I have never known another President, so 
I am powerless to compare, nor would I if I 
could. 

But I do know there have been only 36 
men in all our history who have been called 
to the agony and the glory and the sky-tall 
summit that is called the President of the 
United States. 

I do know the 36th President, the son of a 
tenant farmer. He is a sensitive man, a 
cultivated man, a warmhearted and extraor- 
dinary man. I have watched him every 
hour of every day since his accession to the 
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Presidency and somehow the full spirit of 
the man never seems to be captured. It is 
as if the observer sees but one side of him, 
the other sides dimly glimpsed, only half 
illuminated. 

He came to the Presidency possibly the 
most and best trained of any 
Chief Executive. A State administrator of 
the National Youth Administration when 
he was only 28—24 years a Congressman and 
Senator for 8 years the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate and for 6 years, 
the second most ul man in all the 
Nation as majority leader in the Senate. For 
3 years Vice President, and then in the 
shock and disbelief of what is still an in- 
credulous minute in American history, he 
became President. 

I shall never forget that day. He sat in 
the cabin of Air Force 1, a scant few minutes 
after the assassination, solemn, grim, his face 
&n unyielding mask. All around him every- 
one was in various states of shock, nearing 
collapse. But the new President sat there, 
like a large gray stone mountain, untouched 
fear or frenzy, from whom everyone began 
w strength. The Nation may have 
and trembled and the light of the 
may have flickered, but the flame 
ot go out for though the President 
the President lived. The Nation 
on, as it had to, as it must, and 
the new President watched 
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was steady, not even a tremor to mar 
a confidence. He began to give orders in 
clear, audible tones, yet the voice was soft, 
the words unhurried. And suddenly, as 
though the darkness of the cave confided 
its fears to the trail of light growing larger 
as it banished the night, the Nation breath, 


E 


eld tightly in its breast, began to ease and 
the people began to move 


And so it was that in the middle life of 
the Republic, the country was tormented, but 
it never lost its purpose. 

Since I have been in the White House, my 
notions of what a President ought to be and 


$i 


qualifications of a great President? 
I judge those assets to be three. 
One, a President must have courage. He 


the yowling stage. He must have a tough- 


Second, he must truly care. He must have 
a concern for the voids and the vacancies of 
those who are helpless. He must have inside 
his bones a measureless compassion for every 
human being who has nowhere to look but 
to the President for understanding and hope. 
Isaiah is the favorite prophet of the Presi- 
dent. He quotes him with relish, and Isaiah 
summed up the cause of the President when 
he said: “Learn to do well, seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” 

And finally, the President must have a 
sensitive intelligence that is married to an 
instinct for rightness. No great leader ever 
endured in history without this misty qual- 
ity called instinct. When all the facts are 
in, and all the information has been gathered 
and there is not enough of either, but the 
decision must be made, the instinct for 
rightness becomes indispensable. Without 
it, the decision becomes flabby. With it, the 
leader peers beyond the possible and vaults 
over the present, and instinct carries him 
forward. All visionaries have instinct. Ev- 
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ery great President had it. Out of the midst 
of the fire, of the cloud and of the thick 
darkness, the instincts of the President for 
rightness and justice and history’s judgment 
become a valuable and irreplaceable national 


asset. 

Each day, the President needs these three 
assets. And each of the days I have watched 
and heard and been with this President, he 
has used them with abundance and sanity. 

How then, does the President go about his 
day? How does he live out each hour, facing 
the problems that never go away? 

The President, thank the Good Lord, has 
extra glands, I am persuaded, that give him 
energy that ordinary men simply don't have. 
He goes to bed late, and rises early, and the 
words I have never heard him say are: Im 
tired.” 

Each night when finally he leaves his 
office to walk the 100 yards from the oval 
Presidential Office in the West Wing to the 
Mansion’s second floor living quarters, he 
finds on his bed what we in the White 
House call, with simple disguise, the night 
reading. In stacks of brown envelopes are 
heavy packets of material—reports from 
State and Defense, latest intelligence reports, 
cables from Ambassadors, memoranda from 
various Cabinet Officers and White House 
staff members, budget data, project reports 
from task forces working on various prob- 
lems, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, 
personnel recommendations as well as a se- 
lected sample of the day’s mail. In a week's 
time the President will have read the equiv- 
alent of a 100,000 word novel. This is in 
addition to the reading he does in the quiet 
of his own office. The reading a President 
must do is an avalanche, a never-ending 
river of words that pour across the Presi- 
dential dikes with the floodgates open. 

On practically every piece the President 
will scribble his comments. A Tes“ or a 
“No” or an admonition, a suggestion for an- 
other tack, a request for more information, 
an idea for improvement or an order to move 
out swiftly. 

The Director of the Budget once told me 
he was astonished at the President's grasp 
of the most complex detalls, and how quick- 
ly decisions were made. The President is 
impatient with stalling, hesitation, or any 
kind of shuffling in front of the decision 
door. Hè wants that door opened, and ac- 
tivity to move through. 

He may read for 2 to 3 hours in the late 
evening and when at last he turns off the 
light above his pillow, he falls to sleep easily. 

It is true that in his mind is an alarm 
clock that silently mudges him about 4 
in the morning whenever there is air action 
in Vietnam. In the darkness he turns and 
lifts the phone to call the Situation Room 
deep in the basement of the White House. 
He gets the latest information about the 
strike, casualties, if any, receives the infor- 
mation quickly, and then hopefully goes 
back to sleep. No man can really tell with 
certainty if sleep comes easily then. He's 
never discussed that with me, and I have 
never asked. Once an admirer wrote a pas- 
sage about the great lady of Greek letters, 
Edith Hamilton, and it applies so accurately 
to Lyndon Johnson it is worth repeating 
now: “She feels, like a personal experience, 
the giant agony of the world; there are not 
many in this of humanity.” It 
may or may not seem strange to you, but to 
the President one pilot’s life lost in Vietnam 
troubles him greatly. He is visibly saddened. 

I remember so well one when I 
walked into his bedroom about 8:30 in the 
morning. He was propped up as usual with 
Pillows against his back, working on his 
papers and reading. When I entered, he 
looked up, smiled hugely, and with great 
jubllance, said: They found him—isn't 
that wonderful news!“ I learned that during 
the night the President was informed that 
two U.S. pilots were shot down and one had 
parachuted to safety. Just before I saw the 
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President, he had been told that the second 
man was safely back in U.S. hands. This one 
boy's life, spared and safe, was precious to 
the President of the United States, and he 
wanted to share that joy with everyone he 
saw. 

After about 3 hours’ work in bed, finishing 
up the night reading, the President exercises 
in his room, shaves and showers and is in his 
office about 10 a.m., ready for the day’s ap- 
pointments. 

For the last year, his workday focuses on 
problems beyond the rim of our shore. If 
you were to take an index from 1 to 100, you 
would score about 75 or 80 on the index for 
foreign problems and about 25 or 20 for 
domestic problems. Contrary to the popular 
notion, the President spends a small chunk 
of his time on the so-called domestic issues. 

Secretary Rusk, Secretary McNamara, Mc- 
George Bundy, Admiral Raborn, of the CIA, 
Secretaries Mann, Ball, Bundy, and Vance, 
members of the National Security Council, 
members of the White House staff, and, of 


course, the Vice President, are consulted 
and talked to both by phone and in 
meetings. 

Contrary to popular notion, the 


President is not fond of those who contin- 
ually say yes“ to him. He thrives on new 
ideas, new initiatives, innovations, fresh 
thinking. If a man consistently agrees and 
offers no new counter arguments, that man 
is soon not asked for advice. The President 
believes, that unless a man is thinking he 
is valueless, and therefore, is of no benefit 
to the President. But the thinking man 
can expect the President to assault him with 
questions—terse, pointed, homing in on the 
nerve-edges of the issue. 

In a top-secret meeting of advisers or the 
Security Council, the President's method of 
leadership is clearly, cleanly visible. He 
sits back, head against the thick padded top 
of the black swivel chair, in the middle of 
the octagon shaped table in the Cabinet 
Room. He calls on each adviser, asks them 
for their opinion. Sometimes the discus- 
sion is spirited, the President listening 
quietly, turning his head to look at the man 

. He is unperturbed, relaxed. He is 
not a doodler, preferring to watch the full 
face of the speaker, absorbing both the 
words, and the demeanor. 

Last year, during the small crisis in Cuba 
when Castro shut off the water to Guantan- 
amo naval base, a Security Council meeting 
took up this problem. What to do about 
it? The talk flew around the table, the 
President, as usual, soaking up the discus- 
sion. Some advisers wanted to do nothing, 
simply turn the other cheek. Others im- 
plored a show of might, to impress Castro 
with his blunder. 

After an hour or so, the President began 
to speak. We would not turn the other 
cheek, he said. But we would not use force. 
Instead, he laid down a three-point plan: 
We would no longer depend on Castro for 
water. We would manufacture our own. 
We would dismiss all Cubans working on 
the base, and thereby rid ourselves of thou- 
sands of known Castro agents or sometime 
agents, And finally, we would by staffing 
the base with our own employees, we would 
deprive Castro of $5 million in foreign ex- 
change. 


One top adviser sitting at the end of the 
table, whistled softly, and muttered to the 
man next to him: “Ingenious, and Castro 
will be furious that we have called him and 
trumped him.“ Another adviser later on 
told me this was a dazzling example of so- 
phisticated diplomacy and shrewd handling 
of a ticklish, peevish, foreign problem. 

The day moves on. Telephone calls, meet- 
ings, memos to read, urgent problems that 
arise and must be met instantly, delegations 
that come in, ceremonial pictures to be 
taken, and finally, about 2:30 or 3, the Presi- 
dent goes to lunch. Sometimes, he will 
swim in the pool, usually with staff mem- 
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bers or Cabinet officers, then a working lunch, 
and a nap from 4 to 5. 

Waking refreshed, he begins his “second” 
day—in his office at 5:15. Sometimes, he sits 
alone in the office for an hour or more, and 
no one disturbs him. Outside the oval of- 
fice, there is feverish action. Inside the oval 
Office, there is a curtain of silence, a serenity 
that shuts off the din and the press of 
anxious problems and insistent visitors. The 
President is at work and there is quiet. In 
the rose garden, the brassy shine of the 
sun has receded and the sheared line of 
shadow begins its inexorable march across 
the sweep of grass, clean and green and flat 
as n Dilllard table. 

The President, If he is not dining ‘with 
friends will be in that office until 10 or 11 
in the evening. Sometimes, just before he 
leaves the office he will sit in the small 
inner office he uses for intimate conversation 
with members of the staff. There will be 
laughter and easy talk, as the President 
begins to unwind and shed the crisis crust 
that has accumulated during the day. He 
loves to tell s good story, and as one maga- 
zine editor of liberal and sophisticated lean- 
ing once observed: This is a side of the 
President the public never really sees. He 
is probably the most skilled teller of stories 
since Lincoln, and their humor is much the 
same, extracted from the soll and the people 
of the land. 

Once Walt Whitman wrote: 
America singing.” 

Well, I saw America singing. During this 
campaign I traveled with the President. 
Usually I sat in the front seat of his car. 
Down the streets of a hundred American 
cities—the people came by the millions. 
They came in all sizes and ages, all colors 
and moods, holding up their children, thrust- 
ing them toward the President's car; they 
smile, and laugh and wave, their faces alive 
With love and pride. Their President was in 
town, and this would be the first time most 
of them had ever seen their President, and 
they are vibrant with excitement. 

It is impossible to live this experience with- 
out knowing that the taproots of this land 
lie not in the Nation’s Capital but in the 
land beyond the Capitol dome—in the little 
towns and big cities—along the rivers and 
the valleys where the keepers of the herald 
are—where the lifebeat of the country is the 
strongest and most durable. 

And like Antaeus whose mother was Earth, 
each President goes back to the land and the 
people for his strength and the renewal of 
his spirit. 

President Johnson, like every President 
before him, sought this renewal and found it 
in the outpouring of love and affection, in 
the outstretched arms of mothers holding up 
their babies to see the President, in the tears 
and the laughter of the people. 

night, when the President would 
retire to his room in whatever city we hap- 
pened to be in, he would be caught up in this 
affection. He felt alive and vital and re- 
furbished. For he saw in the faces of the 
people trust and faith, a simple belief that 
their President cared about them and be- 
lieved in them and would not let them down. 
The people knew in their hearts without 
having to prove it that the President was 
their guardian and their champion, and their 
hope, beyond corruption and above fear, 
living and working and fighting for them and 
their children. 

This, then, is the essence of the Presi- 
dency. No President, and particularly this 
President, can ever let the day pass and the 
night begin without feeling with overpower- 
ing intensity the communion of people with 
their President. 

Once during the deadly days of the Nazi 
terror, when France had been overrun and 
the heel of the Nazi was on the 
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ili,” be said. He told them not to lose 
heart, that in due time, the free world would 
stir itself and relieve the French of their long 
chill night. “So,” he said, “ well, my 
Frenchmen, sleep well to gather strength for 
the morning, for the shall come.” 

I sleep each night a little better, a little 
more confidently because Lyndon Johnson 
is my President. For I know he lives and 
thinks and works to make sure that for all 
America and, indeed, the growing body of the 
free world, the morning shall always come. 


A Political Scientist Looks at Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the ablest students of the Congress of 
the United States is the distinguished 
young political scientist, Prof. James 
A. Robinson, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Recently Professor Robinson testified 
before the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress and I believe that 
Members of Congress will find most in- 
teresting Professor Robinson's analysis 
and some of his recommendations with 
respect to the operations of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp Professor Robinson's state- 
ment of June 8, 1965: 

A POLITICAL SCIENTIST LOOKS AT CONGRESS 


(Statement by James A. Robinson, professor 
of political science, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, June 8, 
1965) 

I am grateful for the invitation to appear 
here today, and I am certain that the politi- 
cal science community appreciates the time 
this committee has generously allocated to 
academic students of Congress. Before of- 
fering my appraisal of Congress as a policy- 
making institution and my recommenda- 
tions for its improvement, I shall refer 
briefly to the role of “political science” and 
“political scientists“ in deliberations such as 
these. 

Needless to say, I am not a frustrated vic- 
tim of a filibuster, nor do I have a pet bill 
pigeonholed in the House Rules Committee, 
nor have I suffered from a discharge peti- 
tion signed by a majority of the Members of 
the House. My special interest, like that of 
my colleagues, is the knowledge that politi- 
cal scientists have accumulated about Con- 
gress and its operations in the national po- 
litical system. I trust that, as a result of 
the continuing improvement of political 
analysis by professional scholars, the politi- 
cal scientists who appear before this commit- 
tee will adopt a role that differs from their 
roles as citizens. I view our responsibility 
to you as one of reporting on the knowledge 
that we have accumulated about Congress. 

The value of such knowledge depends on 
the evidence that we adduce in behalf of our 
appraisals and recommendations. As indi- 
vidual citizens we may speak from personal 
concern, but as professional political scien- 
tists, we speak from a different perspective, 
namely, from the specialized knowledge that 
we and can demonstrate about the 
subject matter. Therefore, without mean- 
ing to be pedantic, I have annotated this 
statement with references to some of the 
relevant research by political scientists. 
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These sources will provide the committee 
with an appreciation of the evidence on 
which my analysis and recommendations are 
based 


I shall organize my remarks in two major 
parts, appraisal and recommendation. In 
appraising Congress let me, first, stipulate 
what I regard as Congress’ chief objectives 
in the national political system. These 
constitute the goals that we expect the 
House and Senate to serve in the total gov- 
ernmental enterprise in the United States. 
These goals also provide criteria for evaluat- 
ing congressional performance. Second, let 
me review the record concerning the achieve- 
ment of these goals by Congress. This will 
indicate how successful is Congress in ac- 
complishing its goal. Third, allow me to 
consider the conditions or reasons that 
underlie current trends. 

This will help us to identify those 
of its job that Congress is doing well, and 
those that it is not performing as well as 
we might like. Fourth, let me speculate 
about what is likely to happen if no changes 
are made in the status quo. 

In recommending reforms, I will discuss 
alternatives that are available or that can 
be invented to increase the probability that 
Congress will contribute to its goals more 
successfully than it presently does. 

APPRAISAL 
Objectives 


I am confident that participants in Con- 
gress and observers of the institution agree 
that one of its primary responsibilities is 
to be an effective check and balance in 
National Government. Surely this was a 
major intent of the Founding Fathers. By 
check and balance we do not mean that one 
branch is to dominate another, nor do we 
mean only that power is to be divided among 
three branches. Rather, the 


y 
the most important political decisions affect- 
ing the Nation. 

The objective of the check-and-balance 
mechanism is, however, only one of the 
primary functions of Congress. Congress is 
also expected to be a constructive or positive 
instrument. of national policy and not pri- 
marily a negative one. Congress can check 
and balance by negative acts, or by merely 
amending or legitimating acts of the execu- 
tive and judicial branches. 


butions to public problems of many kinds. 
Thus, any evaluation of Congress must con- 
centrate on the effectiveness with which the 
institution contributes new ways to deal 
with both old and new public problems. 
Historical trends 

The historical record concerning Congress’ 
effectiveness as a check-and-balance instru- 
Ment and as a creative mechanism in mak- 
ing public policy seems to me eminently 
clear. Much as we may regret to admit it, 


tive to the power of other branches, especially 
that of the executive* 

A decline in congressional power is 
especially acute with respect to innovative or 
creative contributions to public policy. 
Needless to say, individual Congressmen and 
particular committees occasionally propose 
new legislation over the opposition or the 
neutrality of the executive. Such events, 
however, are exceptions to the rule? The 
rule is aptly summarized in a shopworn 
phrase, the executive proposes and Congress 
disposes? ` 

Legislation is often drafted in the execu- 
tive branch and introduced by committee 
chairmen or other Members in Congress. 
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The House Ways and Means Committee is 
a rare exception in drafting tax legislation 


set by the President. To be sure, temporary 
factors in Congress may affect whether a bill 
will come up one week or another. The Rules 
Committee may prefer to consider one matter 
before another, or tactical considerations 
may cause the leadership to call up a bill out 
of order By and large, however, actions by 
the President determine the agenda of Con- 
gress. The President's state of the Union 
message and his special messages through- 
out the year set the timetable for the House 
and Senate. 

In short, the record reveals that Congress 
is less and less effective, relative to the 
executive, as a participant in the check and 
balance system, and that its innovative con- 
tributions to public policy are exceptions 
rather than regularities. 

Conditions 


How do we explain the decline of Congress 
relative to the executive? Why is it that 
most of the initiative for dealing with public 
problems comes from the executive branch? 

I attribute much of the decline to a change 
in the nature of public policymaking and 
to the failure of Congress to alter its orga- 
nization in ways that would compensate for 
the change. To say that public problems are 
both more numerous and more complicated 
must seem terribly obvious to the committee. 
However obvious, the implications are stag- 

In his famous address on economic 
myths at Yale in 1962, the late President 
Kennedy reminded us that in the first cen- 
tury of the Republic, legislators dealt with a 
small number of perennial problems. Speak- 
ing of 19th-century statesmen, he said. They 
and their contemporaries spent entire careers 
in grappling with a few dramatic issues on 
which the Nation was sharply divided—issues 
that often occupied attention for a genera- 
tion at a time: The National Bank, the dis- 
posal of the public lands, nullification or 
union, freedom or slavery, gold or silver.” 
In our time, however, the agenda of Congress 
is not so constant. New problems arise 
regularly, and the agenda of one 
may be quite different from that of the next. 

As a consequence of the increasing number 
of problems, no legislator can be expert on 
many of them. Effective and influential 
legislators, those who are esteemed in Con- 
gress and who are successful in obtaining 
Passage of their bills, are those who special- 
ize, who carve out for themselves a subject 
on which to become an expert.“ 

Meanwhile, as problems increase in num- 
ber and specializes to deal with 
them, the amount of information available 
on the problems also radically increases. 
Governmental facilities for gathering and 

information are 
speedier and greater than 100 years ago. 
The President can talk by telephone with 
his Ambassador in the Dominican Republic 
during a revolution. The Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
other intelligence bureaus of the executive 
branch regularly gather and publish massive 
amounts of data on innumerable subjects. 

And Congress is heavily dependent on these 
executive sources for most of its information 
about conditions in the country and in the 
world. Congress has no independent source 
of information. To be sure, it hears interest 
group representatives, it consults with 
academic scholars and experts from research 
Institutions, but even its own arm, the 

ve Reference Service, relies upon ex- 
ecutive publications for primary sources of 
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information. ‘The decentralized character of 


edge about problems confronting National 
Government. 

In short, although Congress is reasonably 
well specialized in its committees and sub- 
committees, it is often heavily dependent on 
the executive for information. Its special- 
ists are knowledgeable, its senior members 
possess a long record of experience and his- 
tory dealing with particular problems, and 
the expertise of the legislative specialists 
should be the envy of any intellect. 

Nevertheless, Congress finds it difficult to 
combine these specialties. Indeed, in some 
committees, subcommittees are so autono- 
mous that their decisions are rarely reviewed 
or reversed by the full committee. Creative 
problem solving consists of more than know- 
ing a great deal of information or of more 
than storing data in one’s memory bank or 
in an organizational file drawer. Integrative 
solutions to public problems depend upon 
combining bits and pieces of information, of 
relating something that is known about one 
aspect of a problem to another. Compre- 
hensive problem solving occurs when the 
facts about one subject are related to an- 
other“ No bureaucracy, of course, is per- 
fect in this respect, but the President, 
through his Bureau of the Budget and other 
centralized agencies about him, has a much 
better opportunity to take a comprehensive 
look at the demands that the country faces 
in relation to the relatively limited resources 
it possesses, Congress, because of its highly 
specialized committees, and subcommittees, 
has no comparable opportunity. And there- 
in lies much of its difficulty. When I dis- 
cuss alternatives for improving the current 
state of Congress, I propose to emphasize 
ways and means of providing congressional 
leaders, as well as Members, with instruments 
for increasing Congress’ capacity to take a 
comprehensive view of public problems. 

What if Congress doesn’t change? 


What Is likely to happen if no changes are 
made in the status quo? Do we expect a 
continuation of the trend of the decline of 
Congress as a check and balance Instrument 
and an increase in its negative as distin- 
guished from its positive role? If anything, 
I expect the trends to become more acute. 
Our best evidence is in the experience of 
other governments with respect to executive- 
legislative relations. One can find no other 
nation in which the legislative branch is as 
powerful as it is in the United States. The 
“Mother of Parliaments” is now gray and 
dependent on the executive. In France, the 
National Assembly is atrophied. In the 
emerging states, in what are referred to as 
the underdeveloped areas, the manpower pool 
is so small that one-party systems have had 
to be established, and even where the sem- 
blance of parliamentary machinery is main- 
tained, it is often overshadowed by the 
awesome presence of a one-party dictator- 
ship.’ 

Moreover, the conditions that account for 
legislative decline, namely the increasing 
number of problems and the complex infor- 
mation about them, may be expected to in- 
crease at something other than their present 
rate. I do not see how we can expect our 
public problems to be fewer or any less com- 
plex. Hence, I am c about the 
future of independent legislatures unless 
committees such as this one can invent new 
ways of strengthening legislative competence. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


My diagnosis is that Congress is frustrated 
in obtaining a comprehensive analysis of 
public policies, that is, of the interrelations 
of policies and the effects of one program on 
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another. Therefore, we need to consider ways 
to offset or overcome this handicap. 


1. Create a National Security Committee 


One of the most frequently proposed 
changes in legislative practices that pre- 
sumably would contribute to this purpose is 
the creation of a National Security Commit- 
tee that would combine consideration of for- 
eign policy and defense policy.“ The Na- 
tional Policy Machinery Subcommittee 
chaired by Senator HENRY Jackson endorsed 
the proposal. A National Security Commit- 
tee could take any of several forms. It might 
be a nonlegislative committee that would in- 
clude the leaders of these four committees 
plus the elected floor leaders in the two 
Houses. Or, alternatively, it might replace 
the present Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Committee on Armed Services in the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Committee on Armed Services in the 
House. 

Whatever form the committee might take, 
its purpose would be to provide foreign and 
defense policy specialists in the House and 
Senate with opportunities to integrate for- 
eign and military policies. It is well known 
that military and foreign policies intersect, 
and it seems eminently reasonable that each 
should be considered with respect to the 
other. 

I would expect that the form of the com- 
mittee would, however, make a difference for 
the likelihood of successful integration of 
foreign and military policies. 

For example, if the committee is in addi- 
tion to the present Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Foreign Affairs, and Armed Serv- 
ices, I doubt that the new committee could 
succeed. Senators and Representatives pre- 
sently complain that their schedules are so 
full that they cannot attend all their com- 
mittee meetings. And if some Members add 
this committee to their current duties, they 


will have to neglect some of their assign- - 


ments. If this committee is primarily a 
committee of discussion and not a legislative 
committee, I predict that Members would 
understandably set aside their activities on 
the new National Security Committee. 

On the other hand, if the committee is a 
substitute for the present committee struc- 
ture, we might expect some different effects. 
We would expect that the Members who 
serve on the new committee would soon come 
to have a much more integrated and com- 
prehensive view of foreign and military pol- 
icies than they presumably now possess. 

As the comprehensivenss increases for the 
Members of the committee, however, a de- 
creasing specialization may occur among the 
Men_bers who are not on the committee. 

A committee that combined the present 
jurisdictions of foreign relations and armed 
services or foreign affairs and armed servics 
probably would not contain all of the Mem- 
bers who presntly serve on these committees. 
If some Members were “bumped” from their 
current assignment on either the foreign 
policy or defense policy committees, the 
number of Representatives and Senators 
closely acquainted with the details of cur- 
rent policy would be reduced. 

This, it seems to me, is a latent conse- 
quence that we might not approve. The ef- 
fect of this, I predict, would be the exacer- 
bation of legislative-executive consensus on 
foreign and military policies. 

In my studies of Congress and foreign pol- 
icy making, I have found that, in the ag- 
gregate, Members who are satisfied with their 
information and contacts with the Depart- 
ment of State, are more sympathetic with 
our foreign policies. And satisfaction with 
information partly depends upon th avail- 
ability of channels for the exchange of in- 
formation between the executive and Con- 
gress. If these channels are closed to a num- 
ber of Members, I would expect the con- 
census on policy between the executive and 
legislature to decline. In view of the fact 
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that exchange of information is especially 
important in maintaining a bipartisan for- 
eign policy, I would view such a consequence 
with misgivings.. Members of the President's 
Party in Congress have the pull of party to 
encourage them to support the administra- 
tions policy, bat a bipartisan policy depends 
upon the sharing of information with Mem- 
bers of the minority. And because the mi- 
nority specially would be affected by a re- 
duction in the number of Members serving 
on foreign and military committees, I can 
imagine that the bipartisanship of foreign 
Policy might be affected by the creation of 
this committee. 

In short, I think that a National Security 
Committee. while it has advantages for de- 
velopment of an integrative congressional 
point of view about our external affairs, may 
adversely affect bipartisanship in foreign 
policy. If I am right that these two effects 
are likely to occur together, we have to choose 
Whether we want more integrative policies 
and a little less bipartisanship or less inte- 
grative policy and more bipartisanship 

2. Strengthen leadership in Congress 

Another way of integrating the diverse 
work of congressional committees is by 
strengthening the party leaderships in both 
Houses. The Legislative Reorganization Act 
originally provided for both policy and steer- 
Ing committees, but these have not devel- 
Oped as the Committee on Reorganization 
hoped. The House eliminated policy com- 
Mittees from the act. The Senate later 
established its own, and House Republicans 
have since created a relatively active policy 
committee. I do not think it is necessary 
to enforce any particular form of policy 
structure, but I do think it is important to 
strengthen the leaderships of the two parties. 
Leaders often regard these committees as 
threats to their leadership; actually they 
May actually strengthen personal as well as 
party and congressional leadership.* 

My model for what should be done, al- 
though not necessarily how to do it, is pro- 
Vided by the experience of the Senate ma- 
jority leader in the late 1950's. Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, as Democratic leader, as- 
Sembled a staff that I understand con- 
Sisted of approximately 50 professional 
People. He was able to do this because 
of the several committees he chaired and 
responsibilities that had been assigned to 
him. He drew on professional staff mem- 
bers from his office as a Senator from Texas, 
a few from his office as majority leader, a 
few from his position as head of the majority 
policy committee, still others from his chair- 
manship of the subcommittee on prepared- 
ness, and from other assignments. These 
were not provided him because he was ma- 
jority leader, however, but because of his 
separate responsibilities. With such a staff. 
to which he distributed assignments not on 
the basis of the source of their salary, but 


on the basis of the daily demands on his role 


as leader, gave unusual leadership to the 
Senate. 

It was the nearest thing to centralized 
leadership that I think we have ever seen in 
Congress, at least in the 20th century It 
is my impression that this style of leadership 
has not been continued by Senator Johnson's 
successor, nor has it been emulated in the 
House of Representatives. And yet, it seems 
to me, it is precisely this style of leadership 
that makes it possible for Senators to act as 
the Senate and Representatives to act as the 
House of “Representatives. Such leadership 
provides a comprehensive view of policy and 
an integration of policies that come from 
different committees. 

I would not insist that a policy committee 
be established or any other particular 
mechanism be created. The details in prac- 
tice, must be worked out by the participants. 
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I do hope, however, that the Joint Committee 
will stress the value of strengthening party 
leadership to leaders and Members of both 
the House and Senate and that convenient 
mechanisms can be worked out with them. 

The history of Congress surely shows that 
as much as it opposes autocratic leadership, 
as it did when the House “overthrew” S 
Cannon, it also demands leadership. And 
as Representative HECHLER of this committee 
has shown in his history of the period during 
which Cannon was dethroned, the case 
against Cannon was not founded so much on 
procedural grounds as on the fact Members 
did not like the policies that were advocated 
by Cannon. Had Cannon been a more 
progressive leader, it is doubtful that he 
would have been stripped of his power to 
appoint the Rules Committee and dominate 
the agenda of the House“ 

In recent years we have seen a slight tend- 
ency to restore to the Speaker some of the 
formal powers that he once held, The re- 
cent checks and limitations put on the 
House Rules Committee provide an instance 
of this. 

In this connection, I might say a word 
about the role of the House Rules Committee, 
although I believe it is formally outside the 
jurisdiction of the joint committee. 

In my book on the committee I proposed 
eliminating the Committee on Rules from 
decisions. concerning the agenda of the 
House. It seems to me this is one way of 
forcing, as it were, on the party leaders the 
responsibility for collating the work of com- 
mittees and providing some “rational” order 
for taking up committee work and consider- 
ing one policy in relation to other policies. 

I propose that the leadership assume re- 
sponsibility for determining when bills will 
come before the House and in what order, 
The majority leader would move the adop- 
tion of a special order. The Senate leaders 
perform this function by asking unanimous 
consent, and if 100 men can set their agenda 
under unanimous consent, surely the House 
of Representatives can operate under major- 
ity rule. 

The burden of my remarks has been to 
emphasize the need for finding legislative 
procedures that will contribute to strength- 
ening legislative leadership and give Congress 
a more coherent view of the interrelations of 
public policies. I have been less concerned 
with proposing particular procedures that 
would accomplish those ends, because I am 
well aware that the selection among alterna- 
tive procedures will depend critically upon 
the familiar give and take, the compromises 
and accommodations, of any political proc- 
ess. Moreover, no magic is contained in 
any particular legislative procedure. 

If one compares the rules and procedures 
of different legislatures, one observes con- 
siderable variability, The American State 
legislatures closely resemble Congress; there 
are differences to be sure, but there are many 
similarities. The legislatures are bicameral; 
they are presidential rather than parliamen- 
tary; they are usually elected for terms of 
different lengths, and the constituency base 
is usually different in size and composition“ 

Yet these legislatures, which are similar 
to Congress in many respects, organize them- 
selves and conduct their business in many 
different ways. Some follow seniority rules, 
others rotate chairmanships. Some have a 
Rules Committee, others do not. 

Some have centralized party leaderships, 
others decentralized. Some have a powerful 
speaker, others a weak one. Some have a 
small number of committees, others a large 
number. The fact that so many legislatures, 
basically similar in function and structure, 
conduct themselves according to different 
procedures suggests that Congress ought not 
to regard any particular procedure or prac- 
tice as inevitable, irrevocable, or indispen- 
sable" 
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3. Establish scientific board to advise 
Members 

In discussing ways of providing Congress 
with a more comprehensive view of problems 
and policies, I have referred to committees 
and the leaderships. What can be done, if 
anything, for individual Members? 

You have, I realize, heard many pleas for 
more staff at higher pay. I concur in such 
recommendations; busy men will always 
need more and better assistance. Are there, 
however, any specialized skills or assistance 
that Congressmen especially need? 

If we consider the skills that Members 
bring with them when they first come to 
Congress, we are struck with the similarity 
of professional and occupational back- 
grounds, It is not uncommon for more than 
half the Members of Congress to be lawyers 
and another fourth to be businessmen. 

Farmers, an occasional physician, a few 
educators, and journalists make up the rest 
of the membership. In a word, Congress, like 
most American. political institutions, pos- 
sesses extensive legal and commercial talent. 
Such skills have been the most useful and 
necessary ones throughout most of the Na- 
tion’s history. They very much need to be 
supplemented by scientific and military 
skills in the present era.“ 

We cannot expect many scientists or mili- 
tary specialists to seek and win election to 
Congress. Scientists can hardly leave their 
work and remain scientists; their fields 
change too rapidly under the impact of one 
knowledge explosion after another. A law- 
yer can enter public life without forsaking 
his profession; he can later return to the bar. 
It is doubtful that scientists enjoy such 
professional flexibility. 

And, as for military specialists, tradition 
alone bars most military personnel from elec- 
tive offices” 

These skills, then, are among those that 
ought to be provided Congress through ex- 
panded staff. The detailed means can vary, 
but as an experiment I would initially create 
a scientific Consulting or Advisory Board, 
not unlike the President's Council of Sci- 
entific Advisers, rotate memberships on a 
3-to-5-year basis, and give it a small staff 
of young scientists none of whom would be 
eligible to reappointment to their initial 
3-year terms. It may be necessary to estab- 
lish adjunct research facilities for some of 
the staff in order to attract the highly quali- 
fied scientists. The gains would be worth 
the price. I think this could easily be justi- 
fied as a supplement to the recent estab- 
lishment of a Science Policy Research 
Division in the Legislative Reference Service. 

The proposals I have discussed concern 
rationalizing congressional organization and 
resources to obtain a more effective intelli- 
gence about and appraisals of public policies, 
These proposals are, I think, without bias or 
prejudice to any special or public interest. 
Liberals and conservatives, Republicans and 
Democrats, surely share the goals of checks 
and balances and of constructive congres- 
sional action. 

4. Revise parliamentary rules 

I wish to conclude with a similar proposal, 
one that favors all groups and interests and 
does not advantage one at the expense of 
others. This suggestion differs from the 
others in that it calls for research first and 
action later. I refer to the need for a special- 
ized study of certain House and Senate rules, 
especially those governing voting on amend- 
ments. Parliamentary procedure has long 
been a favorite topic among lawyers, politi- 
cians, and mathematicians. 

Even Lewis Carroll applied mathematics 
to various voting schemes in an effort to find 
fair and rational procedures. Recently a few 
political scientists, with the necessary train- 
ing in modern mathematics, have begun ex- 
amining parliamentary procedure from yew 
perspectives.” As a result, occasional “‘irra- 
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tional procedures” or “‘intransitivities” have 
been uncovered in voting rules. For example, 
one such discovery involves both House and 
Senate rules that permit as many as four 
motions to amend:a bill or resolution. The 
rules are now such that there may be one 
less vote than there are amendments and, 
consequently, it is actually possible for an 
amendment to be adopted that is not the 
majority's first preference among amend- 
ments. I suggest that the Joint Committee, 
or the Rules Committees of the two Houses, 
seriously consider an examination of the 
rules to see whether other such procedures 
exist and should be revised. 

Recommendations such as these rightly 
seem marginal; they certainly promise no 
miracles. In 1939, the President's Commis- 
sion on Administrative Management declared, 
“The President needs help,” and his office 
was strengthened. Now, Congress needs 
help, and the institution can be strength- 
ened. Changes are likely to be incremental 
rather than sweeping, but that is a distinc- 
tion of democratic decisionmaking. If this 
committee and this Congress act, the House 
and Senate can renew their historic contribu- 
tions to the checks and balances system and 
to creative policymaking. 
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July 6, 1965 
Answers to Questions About Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the June 21, 
1965, edition of U.S. News & World Report 
which gives clear and concise answers 
about changes to take place in our 
coinage: 

In ANSWER TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT SILVER 


(Nore.—Silver is turning out to be one of 
the most complex financial headaches facing 
the United States. Because of a silver short- 
age, coins are about to be changed. Billions 
of today’s silver coins may disappear. Price 
of silver may be forced upward. People are 
wondering what the concern is all about. 
This article answers questions on silver, on 
coins, on prospects.) 

Just why is the making of silver coins going 
to be ended? 

There simply is not enough silver with 
which to make coins at the present rate— 
more than 300 million ounces per year in 
this country. Silver for this purpose comes 
out of the Treasury's reserves, which amount 
now to about a billion ounces. At the pres- 
ent rate of use, coinage alone would exhaust 
this stockpile in a little more than 3 years. 

But why doesn't the Treasury buy more 
silver to replenish its reserves? 

The shortage of silver is worldwide. Ac- 
cording to official estimates, the normal 
needs of industry and the arts exceed total 
production of silver in the world today by 
about 75 million ounces a year. 

For this reason, U.S. industry is buying 
some of the silver it needs from the Treasury. 
This demand, added to coinage, moves up 
the date at which the stockpile would be 
depleted. 

Why does the Treasury sell silver at a 
time like this? 

There is a practical reason: If the Treas- 
ury stops providing silver at the present 
price, $1.29 per ounce, the price of silver will 
go up. The Treasury fears it could easily 
go to $2 per ounce and might even double 
or treble. 

What would be wrong with that? 

Once the price passed $1.38 per ounce, 
the silver in present coins would be worth 
more than the face value of the coins. It 
then would become profitable to hoard coins 
and melt them down for the silver content. 
A Treasury study goes so far as to suggest 
that all of the 12 billion silver coins now in 
circulation would probably disappear. The 
result would be a severe coin shi , un- 
less there were other coins to take the place 
of the silver coins. 

Is there any legal rule that the Treasury 
must go on selling silver? 

Take a look at the next silver certificate 
you receive. On the face of this kind of 
dollar bill, you will read, “One dollar in 
silver payable to the bearer on demand.” 
In effect, you are entitled to get a little more 
than three-quarters of an ounce of silver 
if you present one of these bills for redemp- 
tion at a Federal Reserve bank. 

Thus, the Treasury is obligated to pay out 
silver in exchange for silver certificates, 50 
long as these are in circulation. There are 
more than 930 million silver certificates out- 
standing today. 

But can’t the mining of silver be increased 


to end the shortage for all users, the Treas 
included? wy 
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Silver output is increasing, but not fast 
enough. The U.S. Department of Interior 
estimates that production, worldwide, may 
be 18 million ounces higher in 1968 than in 
1964. An industry forecast puts the prob- 
able gain in production at 38 million ounces 
in the same 4-year period. 

Increases of those proportions might easily 
be swallowed up by additional uses of silver 
for indusrtial purposes, let alone for coinage. 

Then demand for silver is growing? 

Yes. Industrial demand for silver in the 
United States alone in 1964 was 25 million 
ounces higher than it was 4 years earlier. 
Part of the increase, the Treasury believes, 
was speculative. Even so, annual use of sil- 
ver for industrial and artistic purposes in 
this country might increase, over a 4-year 
period, by 8 million to 10 million ounces, 
without any speculative influence. That 
would be in line with experience in the 
United States from 1959 to 1963. 

How about the use of silver abroad? 

The Treasury says industrial demand is 
growing even more rapidly in countries such 
as West Germany and Japan. 

Foreign use of silver, apart from coinage, 
Was 38 million ounces higher in 1964 than 
in 1960. 

Is anything being done to uncover new 
silver lodes, such as the famous Comstock? 

Yes. The Government is advancing up to 
75 percent of the cost of exploration to ap- 
proved contractors. This advance is to be 
paid back as a royalty if production results. 
A number of exploration projects have been 
agreed to. 

However, geologists warn against counting 
on big discoveries to end the silver shortage 
any time soon. The biggest silver discovery 
of recent years, at Timmins, Ontario, is ex- 
pected to yield almost 6 million ounces a 
year by 1968. This mine will be the biggest 
Silver producer in the free world. Even so. 
its production will be small relative to the 
silver shortage. 

Would an increase in the silver price stim- 
ulate production? 

It would, but there is no telling how much. 
Keep in mind that about 60 percent of the 
new silver mined in the world—and two- 
thirds of that mined in the United States 
is a byproduct of the mining of other metals, 
such as copper, lead, and zinc. The market 
for these metals usually has more to do with 
Production than does the price of silver. 

Remember, too, that a big rise in the silver 
Price would probably cause a severe coin 
shortage, as long as the Nation depends on 
present silver coins. 

So what is going to be done? 

The Treasury is going to stop making silver 
coins—coins that are 90 percent pure silver. 

What kinds of coins will be made? 

Congress seems ready to go along with the 
oat be plan to make the future dimes 

with a core of pure copper 
ai to thin outer layers of copper-nickel 
alloy. 

There la more controversy over the Treas- 
ury's proposal for a new half dollar; a core 
of 21 percent silver and 79 percent copper 
bonded to thin layers of 80 percent silver and 
20 percent copper. Some legislators are 
fighting to have the new half dollars com- 
Pletely nonsilver, just as the proposed dimes 
and quarters would be. 

What about the silver dollars? 

If any are made, they will be the same as 
those now in use, 90 percent pure silver. 
However, no dollars have been minted since 
1935 and no more are planned for the next 
few years. 

When will the change in coins be taking 
place? 

As soon as Congress approves, the Treasury 
Will begin buying needed materials and ad- 
ditional presses. New quarters will go into 
Production late this year and be issued early 
in 1966. When enough of those coins are cir- 
culating, the Treasury will shut down pro- 
duction of silver quarters and use the facil- 
ities to begin turning out nonsilver dimes. 
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The idea is to have enough of the new coins 
in circulation within 3 years te meet all 
needs. 

Will this solve the problem of the silver 
shortage? 

Probably not. As the accompanying chart 
indicates, the ‘Treasury’s silver stockpile 
seems destined to be exhausted in the not- 
too-distant future, despite the changeover 
to coins containing little or no silver, 

What will happen then? 

There will be the prospect again of a sharp 
rise in the price of silver, unless some unfore- 
seen development greatly reduces demand. 

What is to be done about the present silver 
coins? 

The Government hopes these coins will 
continue to circulate alongside the new coins. 
The greatest worry in the Treasury is that 
they may not, and may even be withdrawn 
from circulation before the new coins become 
plentiful. 

There is a shortage of silver coins at the 
present time. 

What caused that shortage? 

Two things: First, the Treasury was slow 
to expand production of coins in line with a 
growing population and business needs in 
the early 1960's. Second, people everywhere 
have taken to collecting coins. 

Now there is the additional factor that 
people believe the silver coins will become 
searce or that the price of silver will go up. 

Because of this prospect, Treasury officials 
are working on the assumption “that there 
will still be a coin shortage at the perlod of 
peak demand in the second half of 1965.” 

Will silver coins, if put aside now, gain 
in value? 

They will, if the price of silver rises very 
much, for then many coins will be melted 
down. Otherwise, any gain in value Is likely 
to be rather slow in coming. Remember, 
there are more than 12 billion U.S. silver 
coins in circulation. Remember, too, that 
many outdated coins, even with age, never 
become very valuable. You can buy some 
Roman Empire coins for about a dollar. An 
ordinary Indian-head penny, more than 60 
years old, commands about 20 cents. In 
short, you need much time and many coins 
to make a fortune. 

The use of silver in coins Is to be largely 
discontinued, yet the problem of silver sup- 
ply will persist. The figures: 

Silver now on hand in U.S. Treasury, 1 bil- 
lion ounces, 


Estimated use of silver between now and 


end of 1967: 
Million ounces 
For additional coinage - 280 
For a defense stockplle ------------= 165 


For industrial uses, on top of newly 
mined silver and Imports 
Speculative purchases, if continued 
at the rate of last yea 220 
Leaving, as of the end of 1967, only... 145 
Meaning that the price of silver, now held 
down to $1.29 an ounce, could be forced up 
sharply. Above $1.38 an ounce, the silver in 
all present silver coins would be worth more 
than their face value. Question: Will it 
become profitable eventually to melt down 
silver coins still in circulation, causing a 
severe shortage? 
Basic data; U.S. Treasury. 


A Well-Deserved Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
evidence that college is still the road to 
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an educated and adult alumni can be 
found in a short editorial in the Balti- 
more News American for July 2, 1965. 
The News American notes that the Johns 
Hopkins magazine has been named, along 
with a publication of Columbia College, 
to share first place as ‘‘Magazine of the 
Year” by the American Alumni Council. 

This honor is well deserved. I have 
read the urbane and thoughtful pages of 
the Hopkins magazine with much pleas- 
ure during the past years. As a former 
professor of economics at the University, 
I am happy to add my tribute to the 
honor which the Johns Hopkins maga- 
zine has won. 

It is also my great pleasure to include 
in the Recorp the editorial comment of 
the Baltimore News American: 

A WELL-DESERVED Honor 

The Johns Hopkins magazine, the alumni 
publication of Johns Hopkins University, has 
received a well-deserved honor. 

The magazine has been named, along with 
the publication of Columbia College, to share 
first place as “Magazine of the Year” by the 
American Alumni Council. 

Baltimoreans, whether or not they are 
affillated with Hopkins, have come to expect 
an interesting, highly readable product of the 
Johns Hopkins magazine. 

They will be glad to see the publication 
and its editor, Anthony E. Neville, achieve 
this kind of national recognition. 


Our National Heritage and History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, news- 
paper editorials and editorial comments 
across the country the past weekend 
dwelt extensively with our national heri- 
tage and history as they relate to our 
Independence Day celebration. My at- 
tention was directed to an article which 
appeared in the July 1 edition of the 
Blue Island Sun Standard of Blue Island, 
III., in which a local attorney, Mr. Leon- 
ard Carriere, expresses his interpreta- 
tion of some of the cherished concepts of 
our Declaration of Independence. This 
article, I feel, will be appreciated by the 
Members of the House: 

In PASSING 
(By Leonard Carriere) 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes ni for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another.” 

And thus it began, the opening stanza in 
the unending drama that has taken us from 
the knoll where the embattled farmers stood 
at Concord to the knoll in Da Nang in South 
Vietnam, where the embattled farmers still 
stand, unbroken in time and memory. It 
was because these words were spoken that on 
the 4th the sky will be luminous and bright; 
that the night will be filled with music 
bearing a martial air; that the day will be 
one of remembrance tinged with tragedy. 

It was because these words were spoken 
that the Lions will parade, resplendent in the 
sun, in their purple and gold. There will be 
picnics and racing, speeches and cheers, 
laughter, gaity, and blistered skin, salmon 
pink, * because these words were 
spoken. 
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“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

More words, but in their wake came the 
Constitution, and Bill of Rights, and later 
the Civil War, the 13th and 14th amend- 
ments. Still later from the same words 
came Little Rock, Montgomery, and more 
recently, Selma. The parade of names, 
events, and places is never ending. To these 
words you can also add the strife in Hay- 
market Square, the mill hands in battle 
array at the Homestead, Samuel Gompers, 
John Altgeld, and their later day prototypes, 
Walter Reuther, Bill Green, and John L. 
Lewis. You can also add men and women 
of the 20th century pursuing happiness as 
though the world will end with the coming 
of the new dawn. 

“That to secure these rights governments 


among the sovereign States, the Articles 
of Confederation, shaky and unstable, 
passed quickly into oblivion. In close 
pursuit, the Philadelphia Convention and 
the of the Constitution, giving rise 
to an indissoluable Union, tested by still an- 
other government that was not to be, the 
government of Jeff Davis that died in the 
square at Appomattox Courthouse in Vir- 
ginia, the birthplace of the Declaration. 
On that day in 1865 the dream to secure 
those rights for which governments are in- 
stituted among men became a garish night- 
mare, haunted by the specter of a burning 
Atlanta, a mangled mass of men at an ob- 
scure village called Gettysburg, and death 
at a place called Missionary Ridge on the 
outskirts of Chattanooga—"Choo Choo Me 
Home.” 


“Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions * * * declare that these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be free and 
independent.” 

With the help and support of the Supreme 
Judge of the world we remained free and 
independent in 1812, in 1846, in 1898, in 1918, 
in 1942, and all the other lesser times in 
between. In 1965 with that help, still free 
and still independent, we march triumph- 
antly on the only hope in a hopeless world. 
It was to this end that the Founding Fathers 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

Words? Perhaps. Yet much more than 
words. The Declaration of Independence 
embodies our faith in ourselves and in our 
way of life. It is the epitome of our heritage, 
to be transmitted intact to those yet un- 
born. It is our compact with destiny, well 
worth remembering, well worth preserving. 
So long as freemen march on this glorious 
Fourth, so long shall we keep faith with 
the past and so long shall we bridge the 
gap between those that are no more and 
those that are yet to be. 
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Nation Magazine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1965 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it is fitting that in an age of discontent, 
abroad in the rising nations, at home 
on the questions of race, of war and 
peace, of education, of lifting the im- 
poverished, that the Nation celebrates 
its hundredth year. Pick up the Nation 
and it jars the complacency, questions 
haste, defies orthodoxy, discovers the un- 
common. It is a magazine that has te- 
naciously outlived its enemies and stays 
arm's length with its friends. 

For 100 years the Nation has been at 
the front in the struggle for human de- 
cency and expression. There is no ques- 
tion but that it is the most consistent 
supporter of civil rights and liberties 
among journals of opinion. There is no 
hesitation to take the unpopular cause, 
to dig into official decision and opinion 
and expose misgovernment and waste, 
For all of this it is a wonder the Nation 
still survives, but however long it clings 
to overthrowing the shibboleths, to un- 
dermining and deceit, to defend- 
ing dissent and minority opinion there 
will be readers and I will be among them. 
The Nation is to be congratulated on its 
long and distinguished history. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, Is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Rxconb should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
485 N (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Application of Nuclear Propulsion of 
Merchant Shipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Adm. John M. Will, 
chairman of the board, American Ex- 
Port Isbrandtsen Lines, Inc., before the 
Reactors Subcommittee of the General 
Advisory Committee to the US. Atomic 
Energy Commission recently. The facts 
as stated by Admiral Will should be an 
urgent reminder to the Congress and to 
the American people to closely examine 
the state of our maritime reactor pro- 
Bram today: 

STATEMENT sy ADM. JOHN M. WILL, CHARMAN 
OF THE BOARD, AMERICAN EXPORT ISBRANDT- 
SEN LINES, INC., BEFORE THE REACTORS SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY 
Commission, May 25, 1965 


I am grateful to Mr. Swartout for his invi- 
tation to participate in this meeting today. 
He has asked that I express my views con- 
cerning the application of nuclear propul- 
sion to merchant shipping. 

Gentlemen, my views are these: 

I am in favor of nuclear propulsion for 
Merchant ships. And, I am in favor of pro- 
ceeding with its development right now; not 
in the uncharted and ill-defined future. 

I favor nuclear propulsion for merchant 
ships, first, because our experience in operat- 
ing the Savannah has convinced me of its 
Practicability, and second, because I believe 
Most strongly and steadfastly that it affords 
us the only means now available to rescue 
the American merchant marine from the seri- 
dus inroads of foreign flag competition and 
to restore it to its rightful place in the world 
of merchant shipping and in our national 
economy. Other esoteric proposals may be 
On the drawing boards but nuclear reactors 
&re on the high seas. Their success has been 
Proven, not only by our Navy but also by the 
Nuclear ship Savannah, the world’s first— 
and for a limited time longer—the world's 
only nuclear powered commercial vessel. 

The United States still enjoys a vast lead 
Over other nations of the world in the ship- 
board application of nuclear reactors, but 
Other nations are entering the field. Time is 
not on our side. Let us not forget that while 
We were testing and debating, the Soviet 
Union launched sputnik and relegated us to 
our present position of followers rather than 


field, we can still test and debate our way 
into second or even third place: 
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American merchant marine. Fifty four 
more reactors are being readied for pear te 
operations—none of them for the American 
merchant marine. 

I should think the Maritime Administrator 
would be hammering at the door of the AEC, 
demanding that this situation be corrected. 
I should think the Members of Congress 
would be asking pointed questions as to the 
reasons for the orphaned state of our mer- 
chant ship reactor program. I should think 
the American people would want to know 
why the millions of dollars poured into the 
Savannah program have produced no more 
tangible results than a single ship. 

I wonder too why we read press reports 
from the Maritime Administration with 
vague references and hints about an interest 
in purely tal craft. How much of 
MarAd's slender R. & D. budget will be 
allocated to novel principles, to the detri- 
ment of the maritime reactor ? Or, 
indeed, is there any provision at all at this 
time for the support of a reactor program 
in the Maritime Administration? 

There are two groups whom I belleve to be 
chiefly responsible for the inertia shackling 
our progress, the accountants and the testers. 
One group says, Let's wait until it’s more 
economical.” The other says, “Let’s wait 
until we run a few more tests.“ The lyrics 
may differ slightly, but the chorus is let's 
wait.” 

Gentlemen, I submit that we can no longer 
wait. We must act. We must undertake a 
strong cooperative effort in which the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Maritime Admin- 
istration, the shipping industry and the 
reactor manufacturers are joined to produce 
for the American merchant marine a fleet of 
nuclear powered merchant ships capable of 
competitive operation in world’ trade, 

There are two immediate benefits to be 
gained from nuclear power applied to a 
merchant ship—significantly increased 
speed for sustained operations and a vastly 
improved ratio between cargo space and 
space required for machinery and fuel stor- 
age. Such a ship would best be employed 
over long-distance routes just as the jet 
airliner is more advantageously ore 
between New York and San Francisco than 
between New York and Washington or 
Boston. 

A fleet of 30-knot nuclear powered freight- 
ers would be almost as much of a step for- 
ward as today’s steamships were over Robert 
Fulton's Clermont. Nuclear energy applied 
to bulk carriers, container ships, tankers, 
and more sophisticated types still to come 
from the drawing board would open a new 
and wonderful age for the commerce of the 
world's nations. 

To those who are fearful of the cost—the 
accountants, as I referred to them earlier 
I say we cannot afford not to proceed with 
this program immediately. The shipowners 
and the shipbuilders cannot be expected to 
shoulder alone the extra expenses involved 
in this investment in our country’s mari- 
time future. Our Government must be pre- 
pared to support a program which 
such great potential benefit to our economy 
as a whole, 

As an example that these problems are 
not unique to America, I quote from a re- 
cent issue of Marine Engineering/Log relat- 
ing to foreign problems of financing nuclear 
ship development: 

“Reports reaching us from Norway indi- 


cate that country and Sweden may be the 
next builder of a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship. The estimated costs of building and 
operating such a vessel there have reached 
a stage where one is so close to being eco- 
nomically competitive that the next logical 
step ls actual construction of a trial ship. 

“On the subject of who should foot the 
bill, Norwegian Project Manager Jens Wil- 
helmsen says that ‘the shipowners and the 
shipbuilding industry cannot be expected to 
shoulder alone the extra expenses involved 
in a trial ship.“ The project is of such im- 
portance to the entire economy of the coun- 
try that it would be reasonable for the Gov- 
ernment to step in with its support.” 

In the same article U.S. Congressman GAR- 
Mrz is quoted as saying, No one operator 
should be expected to bear the full costs of 
an so important to the ship- 
ping industry.” ' 


At the time the Savannah design was first 
under consideration, the Isbrandtsen Co. of- 
fered to make available a ship's hull—the hull 
of the tanker Hans Isbrandtsen—then on the 
building ways—for experiments in the mari- 
time application of a nuclear reactor, Today, 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines is willing 
to risk its capital to support an advancement 
in this already proven art. 

The company risks loss of investment, or 
smaller returns on investment, if our pro- 
posed nuclear ships fail to 8 the rev- 
enues projected for them. The novelty of 


pable of sustained, efficient express opera- 
tions. 

In a letter dated October 23, 1964, and ad- 
dressed jointly to the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Maritime Admin- 
istrator, American Export Isbrandtsen Lines 
said: “With the United States offsetting the 


nuclear marine applications, we are willing 
to commit ourselves to an immediate pro- 


ute an amount toward the nuclear ships 
which would equal the expected cost of ships 
of conventional speed, type, and design.” 
Later in that same letter, we spelled out 
some of the details of our proposal: “Since 
this direct application may require extensive 
testing or otherwise experience construction 
delays due to the uniqueness of the reactor 
or the propulsion system, we believe it pru- 
dent to have the ships contructed for the 
Government's account initially in a manner 
comparable to vessel construction under sec- 
tion 502 of the Merchant Marine Act. We 
would purchase the ships upor completion of 
such trials as appear warranted to permit 
their licensed operation by us. We do not 
consider it prudent to advance our funds to 
a shipyard for construction progress pay- 
ments because of this hazard of potential 
delay, but we would be willing to escrow or 
otherwise segregate moneys in our reserve 
funds for use on the nuclear vessel purchase. 
Indeed, we would be willing to execute a 
contract with the United States prior to 
commencing actual yessel construction which 
incorporated this or a comparable financial 
arrangement and such other terms and con- 
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siderations for transfer of title that may be 
mutually agreed upon.” 

Today—8 months after that letter was 
written—we are still awaiting replies from 
both Marad and AEC. 

The initial outlay for a nuclear ship is, 
of course, greater than it would be for her 
oll-fired counterpart. Yet there are so many 
other considerations involved that a pains- 
taking cost analysis tends to suggest a parity 
between the two. 

For example, if we add to the cost of the 
conventional ships the cost of 7 years supply 
of black oll, we have lessened the imbalance 
considerably. 

Of greater significance is the fact that four 
nuclear powered 30-knot freighters employed 
on long-haul routes can replace six conven- 
tional cargo liners in the same service. The 
acquisition cost is roughly the same, yet the 
Government can save the operational differ- 
ential subsidy on two ships a year for 20 and 
more years. 

The matter of nuclear propulsion versus 
conventional power costs has been subjected 
to the closest scrutiny by the Navy Depart- 
ment. The Navy has found that the cost 
differential In 1960 was on the order of 50 

t. In 1962 the figure was 30 percent 
and in 1963 it was 20 percent. An even great- 
er narrowing of this cost ratio is forecast in 
the very near future. 

It would appear to me that the account- 
ants have less reason than think to 
justify their cry of let's wait until its more 
economical.” 


I think it of interest that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, acting on its own 
intiative, raised the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion's 1966 budget request in the maritime 
reactor field from $1.4 to $2.5 million. The 
committee report states, “The committee 
recommends this increase because it believes 
this application of nuclear energy has the 
potential of contributing significantly both 


program. Pro- 
gram has suffered from the lack of clear- 
cut objectives.” 

To this I heartily agree. 

But, as commendable as this positive ac- 
tion is, it represents only an extremely small 
expenditure for the beneficial results which 
I think could be realized. In addition, it is 
intended to expend these funds in what I 
consider to be the wrong way. The $2.5 mil- 
lion is in reality only the downpayment on 
& program which will result—perhaps as 
much as $50 million and 5 years later—in 
a new form of prototype reactor. It will not 
put us any closer to a nuclear-powered mer- 
chant fleet or even to the beginnings of 
one, 

And here is where I take issue with the 
second of the let's wait” groups, the testers. 

While there is no doubt that design refine- 


gram would require. We think we will have 
available a reactor based upon thoroughly 
proven principles for which a reputable com- 
pany is willing to quote a fixed price and 
tee. We know 


chant fleet. 

I would remind you that the Ford Motor 
Co. sold a lot of model T's before they 
developed the Mustang, and they made 
money on both. 

I would also remind the testers that proto- 
types are not always a guarantee of success. 
For proof of this we need look no further 
than the submarine Seawolf, our Navy's sec- 
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ond venture into nuclear power. Her 
sodium-cooled reactor had all of the advan- 
tages of a developing technology plus many 
months of operating experience on a shore 
based prototype. However, when the reactor 
was installed in the submarine, serious prob- 
lems developed, problems not experienced 
with the prototype. The high costs in time 
and money required for the prototype opera- 
tion were thoroughly invalidated when the 
sodium plant was removed from Seawol/ and 
replaced by a pressurized water reactor. 

Gentlemen, the single most constructive 
step which the Atomic Energy Commission 
could take at this time is to free the mari- 
time reactor development program to pri- 
vate enterprise. We do not need a Govern- 
ment effort now which would result in an- 
other long-range prototype program. We 
need a direct ship application and private 
enterprise is ready, willing, and able to pro- 
ceed with it right now. 

In his testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, Mr. Milton Shaw said, 
“The industry has been given the opportu- 
nity to do the best job it can (about) reduc- 
ing cost and improving reliability and has 
produced fairly well; better than in any 
other technology.” 

Despite Mr. Shaw's restrained praise, the 
facts are evident—better than in any other 
technology. 

If we are permitted this course of action, 
we can, I believe, put a nuclear reactor of 
vastly improved design in a new hull and 
have that ship sailing on commercial service 
prior to 1970. 

With AEC cooperation, private enterprise 
is adequate to the task and eager to under- 
take it. Moreover, such an arrangement is 
far more In keeping with the American tradi- 
tion than to vest full responsibility for de- 
velopment in the hands of an agency of the 
Government. 

Unless we are allowed to proceed—unless 
Government and industry move forwardly, 
boldly together—then we must reconcile 
ourselves to the role of a spectator. We can 
watch while in West Germany they install 
an American reactor, a Savannah 
improvement, into a new hull. And we can 
ask ourselves, “Why are we letting them get 
the jump on us?” 


North Tonawanda, N.Y.—100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the community of North 
Tonawanda recently observed its 100th 
birthday. The Tonawanda News issued 
a splendid centennial edition on June 26 
which contained many interesting and 
colorful stories about the community 
and its historic origins, so closely tied to 
the opening of our western territories, 
I ask unanimous consent that a general 
historical review article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Acr or LEGISLATURE IN 1865 ESTABLISHED 
VILLAGE oF NORTH TONAWANDA 

North Tonawanda, which boomed into one 

of the world’s leading lumber centers as a 
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off to an infant—but energetic— 


In . the State legislature passed an en- 
abling act creating the village of North Tona- 
wanda. Eight years earlier, the north-siders 
had voted, in effect, to declare their inde- 
pendence from the parent village of Tona- 
wanda. 

In the 32 years between formation as a 
village and incorporation as a city, North 
Tonawanda sought its own fortunes with a 
unique rough and tumble spirit. 

Even before the area had its official desig- 
nation as a village, the residents were laying 
the groundwork of business and industry. 
The Erie Canal was completed in 1825 and by 
1857, when North Tonawanda began func- 
tioning as a separate community, it was well 
on the way to becoming the largest lumber 
market in the world. 

RAILROADS COMPLETE 


Rall transport began competing with the 
waterway in the 1850's, bringing further pros- 
perity. Other industry and business devel- 
oped, population ultimately Jumped to 10,000 
in the village and such institutions as banks, 
schools, fire departments and public transit 
were well established. 

There are various accounts of why the 
north-siders devided to separate from the 
south side, But the fina] dispute was ap- 
Pparentiy over a load of gravel that was 
dumped on the “wrong” side of the water. 

Taxpayers in the two wards that were in 
Erie County wanted money to go for highway 
improvements on their side—but townfolks 
in Niagara County wanted a share. 

The friction culminated in 1857 when a 
load of gravel supposedly intended for the 
north was spread on a street in Erie County. 
In that year, the legislature authorized the 
north side to withdraw from the village of 
Tonawanda as a municipal corporation— 
after the north-siders gave approval. 

PART OF WHEATFTELD 


For 8 years, the area of 681 acres was gov- 
erned as part of the town of Wheatfield. It 
then became a village with population of 
440. 

James Carney, first village president, set- 
tled on Tonawanda Island in 1819 and in 
1824 had to relinquish the land when Samuel 
Leggate of New York bought it for a specu- 
lative price of $23 an acre. 

Village trustees were David Robinson, 
Jacob Backer, George W. Sherman, Alexan- 
der Kent, Clark Ransom, and J. D. Vander- 
voort. 

North Tonawanda was primarily populated 
by canal boatmen and their families in 1848 
when some Ohio businessmen were attracted 
by the area's possibilities as a good lumber 
and grain port. 

By the mid 1850’s the Tonawandas began 
to expand into a major transportation and 
industrial center and experienced for nearly 
40 years a continual climb in population and 
production, 

RECORD SET 

In May 1897—the year North Tonawanda 
became a city—an alltime high of more than 
93 million board feet of lumber was taken 
into North Tonawanda docks with men work- 
ing 20 hours a day. 

But even while still a village, North Tona- 
Wanda ruled as the lumber market supreme. 
In 1882, production and shipping figures sur- 
passed those of Chicago, the Nation's leader. 
Men worked for $2 a day at the saws and 
jointers, 


After daily long hours and backbreaking 


vigorous 
ranged from public brawling to dance 
Early newspaper accounts tell of frequent 
scuffling and slugging in the streets to settle 
differences, or just to blow off steam. 
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Walking contests and dance marathons 
were extremely popular. Large crowds would 
sit for hours to see a man walk round and 
round a track to cover 60 miles. 


POPULAR JAUNT 


The Buffalo to North Tonawanda jaunt 
Was popular with scores and one man was 
credited with a 2-hour 5-minute trip. 

An old dance hall on Niagara Road was 
popular and so were so-called nickel readings. 
Such organizations as the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union sponsored recitations 
of plays, readings, and musical selections. 

Boating was a favorite of fishermen and 
those who wanted relaxation, And an 1880 
news report said “baseballists have begun to 
harden their fists with an occasional prac- 
tice on the diamond.“ 

Fortunes were piled up in a few years and 
there was plenty of work, The boom, how- 
ever, spelled plenty of trouble for the village. 

Fire protection became a major problem— 
most serious to the vital lumber stocks. And 
Water supply was inadequate at many times. 
It wasn’t until 1886 that a central fire head- 
Quarters was suggested. 

POLLUTION A PROBLEM 

River pollution was a difficulty as early as 
1885 when objections were raised about Buf- 
falo Sewage Co. dumping matter near the 
Village water intake. 

The boom brought land values up and the 
Village had to pay high for litigation and 
purchase. Goundry Street in 1887, 
for instance, cost $1,000. It cost $5,500 the 
Same year to condemn and confiscate land 
for the proposed Little Island swing bridge. 

The first steam railroad ran from Buffalo 
to Webster Street in North Tonawanda and 
was completed September 6, 1836. 

As the railroad expanded through the vil- 
lage, citizens complained to the board about 
spurs crossing their streets to reach new lum- 
beryards. The protests were generally de- 
nied 


The rough work produced rough living 
conditions, in many cases, dangerous. A 
housing shortage often meant sailors and 
lumber handlers had to rent a bed for 8 
hours—giving it up to a man on another 
shift when he left. 

EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


Main and Webster Streets were lined with 
Saloons, their basements filled with arenas 
tor cock and dog fights. In the street it was 
every man for himself with the waterfront 
bullies in control when police weren't nearby. 

By the 1870's, McGraw & Co. had a 6-acre 
lumberyard and 1,600 feet of dock frontage 
as its two mills were fed with 31,000 acres of 
Pine trees from 

Two more yards developed on Tonawanda 
Island when a bridge was constructed in 
188& One of them, W. H. Sawyer & Co., made 
a record shipment of 40 rail cars of 600,000 
board feet to New York in 42 hours. The 
load was bound for South Africa. 

During North Tonawanda’s last year as a 
village, 30 lumber firms turned out a peak 
Capacity of 35,123,200 shingles, 43,166 rail- 
road ties, and 530,000 barrel staves. 

FIRST SCHOOL 

The first school—a log house on Goose 
Island—was operated in 1828 by John Bush, 
& lawyer and teacher and in 1844 Tonawanda 
had several large frame school buildings. 
When the villages separated, so did the 
School systems. And in 1866, the south 
Siders built facilities on Clinton Street for 
$100,000. 

Smaller schools were discontinued and all 
Seven teachers worked at Clinton, the staff 
increasing as the community expanded. 

The village left a colorful, industrious and 
and at times bellowing reputation. 

The growth of population and transporta- 
tion facilities developed over the 32 years. 
The village attained a worldwide lumbering 
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reputation—and established a foundation 
for further growth. 

The gravel incident had been enough in 
the 1850's to break off the north side into an 
independent village. But municipal prob- 
lems multiplied well beyond the scope of 
“dumping gravel on the right side of the 
water.” Fire protection, housing, land 
values, water pollution, police protection 
and many other matters raised new chal- 
lenges. 


BASE ESTABLISHED 


The three decades as a village laid an in- 
dustrial base, presented major municipal 
problems and offered opportunity for refine- 
ment and expansion of what was already 
there. 

So North Tonawanda became a city with 
these challenges on April 24, 1897. 

A gradual decline in lumbering began at 
the turn of the century, But new industry 
and associated business—started in village 
times—continued to prosper and expand. 

There had been fear that the decline of 
lumbering would shatter the boom town 
North Tonawanda. 

It never happened, The foundations had 
been well laid. Infant steel, iron, entertain- 
ment and other industry blossomed as the 
days of the saw mill passed, 

The auto and industrial age brought con- 
tinued resurgence to the North Tonawanda 
economy and a civil and civic pride—spawned 
in village days—began to bear fruit. 

Modern fire and police departments were 
established, schools expanded and improved, 
a hospital was built, churches founded. 

The little more than 400 north-siders 
who cut themselves from an already growing 
community a century ago showed the deter- 
mination and desire to steer their own 
course. 

The village of North Tonawanda had ex- 
cellent location, fine transportation facili- 
ties, good leadership—and most of all a de- 
termined spirit to make the community and 
industry. even better. 

The city still has those advantages, the 
spirit and the opportunity—thanks to those 
pioneers. 


Northeast Rail Corridor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the nature 


of government sometimes makes it dif- 


ficult to attack urgent domestic problems 
with any degree of celerity. In fact, the 
complex times in which we live have 
taught us to have patience with public 
administration. If nothing else, I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that times are changing. 
Several months ago President Johnson 
announced a bold new plan to meet the 
mounting transportation problems of the 
so-called Northeast Corridor that runs 
from Washington to Boston. Although it 
might be expected that action on such 
a plan might be postponed in view of the 
many other exigencies of immediate con- 
cern to the administration, the Johnson 
administration is going on with this proj- 
ect in characteristic fashion—full speed 
ahead. And according to the Regional 
Plan Association it is conceivable that 
alternate high speed transportation will 
be available to the populous area between 
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New York and Washington as soon as 
1970. 

Transportation in the densely popu- 
lated regions of America is fast becoming 
a concern of the first magnitude. Ten 
years will be too late. Apparently the 
administration is aware of that, The 
obvious speed employed in approaching 
this problem evidences the seriousness 
of the problem and the deep concern of 
the President. I urge the close atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this problem and 
offer the hope that the President will re- 
ceive the full cooperation of the Congress 
in his great and timely efforts in this 
regard. 

Although the President’s request for 
research funds will not directly benefit 
the New Haven Railroad's commuter 
service, which is vital to Fairfield 
County, Conn., I feel we have a respon- 
sibility to create a climate in which rail- 
roads will see that there is a possibility 
of profits in passenger transportation 
eee therefore take a greater interest 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recor, for the interest 
of my colleagues, an editorial from the 
June 30 edition of the New York Times, 
commenting on the progress of the ad- 
ministration in this area. The editorial 
follows: 

NORTHEAST RAIL CORRIDOR 


Plans for developing high-speed rail trans- 
portation in the Northeast Corridor between 


gress for $90 million to finance a 3-year 
research program. Included would be a 150- 
mile-an-hour electrically propelled train; 20 
miles of reinforced track on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania, south of Trenton, where 
it could be tested and self-propelled gas 
turbine cars on the New Haven between Bos- 
ton and Providence. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is willing to in- 
vest $10 million of its own money in this 
program. It can hardly be expected that the 
bankrupt New Haven will put up substantial 
funds, but as a matter of enlightened self- 
interest its trustees should cooperate also to 
the extent its straitened resources permit. 

The Regional Plan Association reports that 
the Northeast Corridor, with about a fifth 
of the Nation’s population, will have 30 per- 
cent more people within 20 years. Trans- 
portation requirements will rise even more 
rapidly. 

Meeting these conditions will necessitate a 
choice among additional airports, additional 
highway lanes and increased rail speeds. The 
regional plan experts are convinced that the 
added transportation needs can be most eco- 
nomically answered by improved rail facili- 
tles. They urge that a 2-hour schedule 
between New York and Washington be put 
into operation as as soon as feasible, with 
1970-72 as the hoped-for target. More ex- 
pensive roadbed improvements and more 
difficult route choices are involved in extend- 
ing the high-speed operation to Boston, but 
that, too, should be pushed. 

Of special interest is the regional plan's 
argument that establishing high-speed rali 
travel in the Northeast Corridor might post- 
pone for some time the need for a fourth 
major airport in the New York metropolitan 
arem About 20 percent of the commercial 
aircraft landings and departures at the pres- 
ent New York airports are to or from Boston, 
Washington and intermediate points. If 
much of this relatively short-haul travel 
took place by rail, there would be tremen- 
dous savings, not only in money but also in 
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the space that would otherwise be devoted 
to new air facilities and expressway lanes. 
While the most direct beneficiary of the 
program would be the Northeast Corridor, 
the research would clearly be in the national 
interest. President Johnson has predicted 
that by the end of the century the population 
of the metropolitan areas across the Nation 
will have doubled. The high-speed rail pro- 
gram will eventually benefit all of them. 


Speech on Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to an excellent 
analysis of the basic features of medi- 
care, prepared by a young Indianapolis 
student. Raymond H. Berndt, Jr., who 
is only 13 years of age, recently delivered 
at St. Lawrence Grade School and 
Brebeuf High School original speeches 
in which he carefully explained the need 
for medicare, and contrasted its benefits 
with those provided by the Kerr-Mills 
Act. In view of the present debate in 
the Senate on House bill 6675 and the 
widespread interest in this subject, I ask 
unanimous consent that this very fine 
statement by young Berndt be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICARE 

A friend asks, “What does medicare mean 
to you?” Perhaps it is a polltaker who asks 
the same question. Do you know? 

Medicare. What does medicare mean to 
you? More often than not, if you are an 
average person politicswise, it’s a hazy word 
shrouded in uncertainty, and hidden in a 
fog of misconception. It often brings to 
mind vague and not too favorable impres- 
sions for some of us. I would like to lib- 
erate these impressions, so to speak, from 
the mists of vagueness and uncertainty, and 
to clarify them. 

First of all, I will answer the oft asked 
but little answered question: What is medl- 
care? Essentially, it is the same bill intro- 
duced into by Senators King and 
ANDERSON in 1960. It provides for 90 days of 
paid up hospital services, 180 days of skilled 
home nursing care, 240 visite per year by a 
visiting nurse, therapist, or health agency 
representative, and finally, all outpatient di- 
agnostic services. Medicare would cover the 
cost, wholly and entirely. The next question 
is almost a reflex reaction. ‘Where's the 
money for all this coming from?" It would 
cost the worker making $100 a week just 
one-quarter of 1 percent of his weekly sal- 
ary—25 cents, 

But how many of us fully realize the ur- 
gent need for medicare? First, let it suffice 
to say there are almost 19 million people 
in this country over 65. In years to come 
there will be millions more, and the need 
for medicare will be manifold what it is 

today. 

There are four major reasons today for 
medicare: These are: (1) the inadequacy of 
existing health measures, (2) the Inad 
and expense of private health insurance, (3) 
the low income of the elderly, and last but 
not least, to use an old cliche, the extremely 
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high cost of medical care. But do not take 
my words at face value. Permit me to elab- 
orate. Let the facts speak for themselves. 

The Kerr-Mills Act was what I spoke of 
when I referred to inadequate health meas- 
ures. The Kerr-Mills program is elective. 
Only a little more than half the States carry 
it, and the States set limitations. In only 6 
of the States are Kerr-Mills benefits being 
paid to more than 1 percent of the popula- 
tion over 65. Eligibility ranges from a min- 
imum of $1,000 to $1,800 for individuals and 
a minimum $1,500 to a maximum of $3,000 
for couples. The needy and very needy who 
are faced with huge medical costs and are 
making over the maximum are often ex- 
cluded. Some States cover as few as 6 hos- 
pital days and provide care only in emer- 
gency or life-endangering illnesses. But all 
these Injustices are dwarfed in comparison 
to the major argument and the worst trait 
of the Kerr-Mills Act. All recipients must 
sign a pauper’s oath or submit to a humiliat- 
ing means test. Yes, those who are not pau- 
pers, but in need of medical care. must suffer 
the ignominy, the degradation, the humility 
of wearing the badge of pauper for one and 
all to see. They are not given medical care 
as a matter of human right, but relegated to 
pauper when they request the rights so justly 
theirs. 


But let us proceed to the matter of insur- 
ance, I quote Dr. Basil C. MacLean, former 
president of Blue Cross: “A lifetime's expe- 
rience has led me at last to conclude that the 
cost of care of the aged cannot be met, un- 
aided, by the mechanism of insurance or 
prepayment as we know it today. The aged 
simply cannot afford to buy from any of these 
the scope of care that is required, nor do the 
stern realities permit any carrier, nonprofit or 
commercial, to provide benefits which are 
adequate at a price which is feasible for any 
but the smallest proportion of the aged.“ 
This is linked to the third point, the low in- 
come of the aged. The elderly simply cannot 
afford adequate insurance on less than $20 
to $50 a week, for less than $20 to $50 a week 
is what half of the elderly who live alone in 
this country receive. And medical payments. 
Let us not neglect them. Hospital costs have 
gone up from $9 a day in 1946 to a current 
level of 640 per day. Insurance rates have 
ene ae but the pensions for the aged re- 

the same. Drugs are extremely expen- 
ven And a private nurse does not work out 
of the charity of her heart. 

Medicare is not socialized medicine, but it 
is a form of insurance. Medicare will not 
ruin private insurance—but it will cost very 
little. Medicare would provide for health 
care to all persons over 65 as a matter of right, 
not charity, or something we condescend to 
grant them. We must not, we will not, we 
cannot deny to the elderly their basic human 
rights as children of God and citizens of 
the free United States of America. 


The Early-Bird Aviators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Teterboro Airport, one of the Nation's 
oldest, recently was the scene of a rather 
nostalgic reunion, the Teterboro Airport 
Pilots’ Jamboree, honoring early avia- 
tors and oldtimer who used the Bergen 
County, N.J., landing field in the pioneer 
days of aviation. 
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Jack Elliott, aviation editor of the 
Newark, N.J., Star-Ledger, has given us 
an interesting account of the reunion, 
which I insert in the Recorp at this 
point: 

EARLY AVIATORS HONORED AT TETERBORO 

JAMBOREE 
(By Jack Elliott) 

“We took an auto road and widened it and 
that was the first runway,” the portly white- 
haired gentleman explained to us. His 
name: Charles R. Wittemann, and the run- 
way he was talking about was the firat run- 
way at Teterboro Airport. That was back in 
1917, 

“It was about 1,500 feet long,” Wittemann 
said, “Paved? Oh, no. It Was dirt. 
There's Bill Diehl,” he said. He landed the 
first plane at Teterboro.” 

We went over to meet Bill Diehl and he 
proudly showed us a photo of himself and 
the English Avro which was the first airplane 
to land at Teterboro. 

There's Karl Ort,” somebody said. He 
was the first surplus dealer in the country.” 
And he pointed out a fellow whose hair hung 
to his shoulders and whose beard stretched 
halfway to his waist. 

This was the Teterboro Airport pilots’ jam- 
boree honoring early aviators and oldtimers 
at the VFW headquarters in Hasbrouck 
Heights. There was better than 250 fliers 
present, Up on the dais was Clarence Cham- 
berlin, who flew the Atlantic with a passenger 
in 1927, 1 month after Lindbergh's celebrated 
flight. 

Russ Brinkley, who was the manager of a 
fiying service at Teterboro in 1930, started 
this oldtimer’s reunion with a similar affair 
10 years ago. Russ, who is now the publisher 
of the aviation newspaper, Quadrant, was in- 
strumental in organzing this second get- 
together, with a strong assist from Royal 
Ryder, an oldtimer who fs still at it. Royal 
is currently teaching New Jersey skating 
champ Scotty Allen to fly out at Lincoln Park 
Airport. 

Charles Wittemann, incidentally, who: put 
in that first runway at Teterboro, used to 
build mail planes for the Post Office. He 
built his first plane in 1907. Wittemann, 
who was in business with his brothers Paul 
and Walter, also built a six-engine bomber 
called the Barling Bomber back in 1920. But 
it was a bit ahead of its time and only one 
was ever built, The Wittemanns left Teter- 
boro and the aviation business in 1923 and 
they are now in the concrete ares plant 
equipment business in Far 

Diehl, who landed the first pens: at Teter- 
boro, has lived in North Bergen most of his 
life, Although he has spent most of his life 
in aviation (he built and flew his first flying 
machine in 1918 when he was 20), he is a 
plumber by profession. “I've had a card in 
the North Bergen local since 1910,“ he boasts. 

A more colorful bunch of flyers than those 
assembled at this affair would be hard to find. 
It would be nice if this could become an an- 
nual get-together. 


I think my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in hearing some of the background 
of Mr. Diehl, one of the gentlemen named 
in Mr. Elliott's article. 

Mr. Diehl, a resident of North Bergen, 
N. J., is 73 years old and has been a pilot 
for more than 50 years. In fact, he made 
his first flight in 1913, a scant 10 years 
after the Wright brothers first took to 
the air. 

Mr. Diehl is a member of the Early 
Bird Fliers Association and served as an 
instructor of fighter pilots in World War 
I, After the war, Mr. Diehl and others 
who served as volunteer civilian flight 
instructors were released from duty with 
no recognition. 
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I am presently working with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency in an attempt to 
dig up World War I records which show 
what Mr. Diehl and other members of the 
Early Birds did for their country in 
World War I. After these records are 
located, we will then be able to pay well- 
deserved recognition to these pioneers. 


Unions Versus Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr . ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial, from the Wall Street Journal of 
July 7, 1965, in which the claim is well 
documented that repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act would be 
against the best interests of the workers 
of our country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNION VERSUS WORKERS 

What would you think of a law requiring 
everyone who holds a job to sign a card 
endorsing the Johnson administration for- 
eign policy? After all, the administration 
Tepresents us all abroad, and needs solid sup- 
Port to negotiate with the Communists. A 
Majority of people support the President 
anyway, and mo one who disagrees would be 
forced to sign; he could give up the job. 

Well what you'd probably think is that 
such a law would be aimed squarely at build- 
ing power not against the Communists but 
Over the American people. And you'd be en- 
tirely right. 

But now come labor leaders trying to get 
Congress to repeal Federal sanction for States 
to ban the union shop. The leaders want all 
Workers to sign cards endorsing the union 
and, not so incidentally, pay dues as well. 
After all, they argue, the union represents 
all the employees and needs solidarity in bar- 
gaining with management. A majority sup- 
Ports it, and anyone who doesn't can always 
quit. 

Yet a lot of people seem not to recognize 
that this setup is intended to build power not 
Primarily against management but over the 
Workers themselves. It's no trifling matter, 
for union leaders are certainly not above 
Using their already sizable power over mem- 
bers to enforce social ideas a member may 
Well find contrary to his own interests. 

Consider the contract recently negotiated 

the International Longshoremen's & 
Warehousemen's Union with west coast ship- 
Pers. To enforce the union's share-the-work 
ideas, the agreement includes a fiat against 
Moonlighting. Any fulltime workers covered 
by the contract must give up any other job 
Under pain of losing his dockworker’s cer- 
tification; that is, of being fired because 
Union leadership regards the desire for a 
little extra income as a sin. 

That is one clear-cut example of union 
Officers using their bargaining powers not 
against management but against the workers. 
Similar abuses of power over members are 
Tecognized as odious even in union circles. 
Tt is a plain fact that union shop agreements 
have facilitated outright union racketeering 
in some instances, and they also furnish a 
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handy tool for compelling union racial dis- 
crimination. 


The point is not merely that the moon- 
lighting ban is foolish and racketeering and 
racism are bad. What needs to be under- 
stood is that the unions’ legal umbrella 
protects just about any agreement they can 
coerce from management. This has often 
meant that there is little practical recourse 
for a member seeking honest representation, 
or for a Negro seeking an apprenticeship. 

A longshoreman who wants a second job 
can, of course, try to organize a slate of offi- 
cers to oust the current one. But an attempt 
of that sort requires—besides close Federal 
watch over the ballot boxes—a nearly im- 
possible combination of money, time, and 
political talent. More likely, the worker, 
regardless of how much his family may need 
more income or how deeply he feels his pri- 
vate rights are violated, will have no choice 
but to knuckle under to the fuzzy-minded 
dictate of union leadership. 

Now, we realize that it’s quite fashionable 
to see only crocodile tears when anyone voices 
concern for workers while opposing the po- 
litical and social ideas current in unionism. 
The feeling seems to be that an argument 
should be judged by its source rather than 
its intrinsic merit. The obvious fallacy aside, 
this view ignores the circumstance that in- 
dividual union members have little public 
forum for voicing complaints against leaders 
who nominally represent them. 

In fact, there is evidence that membership 
complaints about too much power in leaders’ 
hands cannot be written off as merely isolated 
gripes from born malcontents. A recent Gal- 
lup poll, for example, found that among 
union members and their families. 42 percent 
of the respondents agreed that “unions have 
too much power in this country.” The 
sampling found that in the same group, 30 
percent, hardly an insignificant minority, 
specifically opposed the union shop. 

Whatever the other effects might be, void- 
ing State laws against the union shop would 
tip the balance of power still further against 
the wage earner, who disagrees with labor 
leaders’ pet notions. That balance of power 
could stand some tipping all right, but 
hardly in the direction of even greater union 
regimentation of workers. 


America’s Other War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Henry C. Wallich which appeared in the 
2 12, 1965, issue of Newsweek maga- 


We are all concerned with the battle to 
eliminate poverty. I feel Mr. Wallich’s 
remarks deserve the attention of the 
Members. 

The column follows: 

America’s OTHER WAR 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

A reliable picture of the war on poverty is 
almost as hard to come by as of the war in 
Vietnam. There are claims and counter- 
claims, marches and countermarches, and the 
only sure fact is that the poor are still with 
us. 


The general concept of an antipoverty pro- 
gram is sound. If one does not share the 
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view that unemployment and poverty can 
be removed by simply heating up the econ- 
omy, a “structural” approach of this kind 
becomes the logical alternative. And surely 
it is better to do something for needy people 
than for needy politicians, which is the effect 
of the Appalachia program, 

Bafflement begins when one tries to iden- 
tify the people we are trying to help. The 
critical income level is $3,000, adjusted for 
family and regional conditions. This seems 
indeed very close to the margin. But own- 
ership of homes, cars, and household goods 
in poor families is surprisingly high. It is 
hard to resist the conclusion that what we 
call poverty may not be very closely related 
to Income. 

WHAT IS POVERTY? 

Poverty seems to be primarily a social con- 
dition, Households headed by old or poorly 
educated people, Negroes, farmers,.or women 
are especially prone to it. The antipoverty 
program, in the hands of Sargent Shriver as 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, is directed toward those members of 
this group who can Still be trained to become 
productive workers. 

The question is how. Are most of the 
dropouts, the perpetually unemployed, the 
drifters, still malleable by the rather primi- 
? Or 


their hostile attitudes, likely always so to 
conduct themselves as to prove their point 


manner of 


HOW SUCCESSFUL? 


costs only about $1,000 per head. But by 

paying the minimum wage of $1.25 it has 

upset existing pay scales and created con- 

ens in some localities, such as Cleveland, 
0. 

How good is the community action pro- 
gram, which accounts for about half the cost 
of the entire program? It carries great op- 
portunities for local initiative, representa- 
tion of the poor, and use of existing facilities. 
It also offers a free field for political skul- 
duggery, Federal power plays, and waste. It 
is in trouble now because in too many places 
it has failed to involve efficiently local gov- 
ernments, agencies, and interests. 

The college work study program seems 
to have been quite successful. It makes 
grants to colleges that provide jobs to keep 
students studying. But it deals with a much 
more advanced type of person, and compared 
with the others it is quite small. 

Where answers can be obtained only 
through trial and error, mistakes are bound 
to be numerous. They are no reason to come 


and for keeping it flexible. : 
Those are the directions in which the Con: 
gress should push the second round of the 
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program now under discussion. The bill that 
came out of the House Education and Labor 
Committee is far from ideal in both respects. 
The Congress must improve it if it wants 
the program to make a better showing than 
the first year. 


The Need for the Development of Rural 
Water Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, there 
is now pending before the Congress legis- 
lation which would authorize the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to make up to 
$25 million annually in Federal grants 
for the development of water systems in 
rural areas. 

This legislation is critically needed, for 
a large number of rural communities are 
presently without a good, clean water 
supply and also lack the financial base 
to develop a modern water system. 

This legislation has strong support in 
the Senate, where it has 93 cosponsors 
In addition, a number of similar bills are 
pending in the House of Representatives. 
These include H.R. 7998, which I intro- 
duced in May. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my fellow Members an article in support 
of this legislation by Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

The article, published in the July, 1965, 
issue of Rural Electrification, correctly 
points out that the lack of adequate 
water in small communities is one of the 
major problems in rural development. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article: 

From WHERE I Srr: “30,000 ComMUNITIES 

WITHOUT. WATER” 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 

The above is the title of a booklet recently 
published by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. I think the fact that the adjective 
“rural” does not appear before the word 
“communities” is significant. It would be 
superfluous. Even city folks would know at 
once that the reference must be to rural 
communities, for it would be inconceivable 
to them in this age of “space walks“ and 
“moon shots” that an urban community in 
the United States could be without a water 
supply system. 

This statistic in the bocklet's title dra- 
matically underscores the wide gap between 
city and rural life in much the same way as 
did the statistic used in 1935 relating to the 
lack of electric service in rural areas. It 
seems to me that the statistic does some- 
thing else too. It virtually cries out for a 
massive, full-scale program directed at elim- 
inating the disparity in water service. 

According to FHA, all of the 30,000 com- 
munities without water systems have less 
than 2,500 population. About 15,000 are 
under 100 population. Moreover, one out of 
every four farm homes and one of over five 
rural nonfarm homes do not have running 
water. This figure cannot be interpreted to 
mean that the 75 to 80 percent of rural 
homes which have water necessarily have 
a dependable and safe source. Many are 
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contaminated now. In many sections, cis- 
terns, wells, and ponds often go dry and 
there is frequently the possibility of con- 
tamination. As the water table keeps drop- 
ping, the necessity of hauling water during 
pertods of sparse rainfall is becoming more 
widespread. Nitrates from fertilizers, deter- 
gents, and waste products pose a constant 
threat of pollution to shallow wells which 
thousands of people in rural areas still must 
rely on. Cities, on the other hand, are able 
to dig deep wells or buy equipment to purify 
otherwise unsafe water. But little towns 
and villages, and rural areas generally, usu- 
ally do not have sufficient financial credit 
to develop adequate sources and treatment 
plants. 

Rural America cannot attain Its rightful 
place within the Great Society—which 
President Johnson sets forth as a present- 
day objective—until something major is done 
to solve the water problem. There are hope- 
ful signs of progress in this direction. At 
present, many bills are pending in Congress 
which would provide increased amounts of 
loans and grants to rural areas. 

One bill (S. 1766) which Senator GEORGE 
Arken of Vermont introduced in early April 
is concerned entirely with meeting the need 
in rural areas. It would authorize $25 mil- 
lion annually in grants of up to 40 percent 
for rural communities of under 5,000 for the 
purpose of development and improvement 
of water systems. In addition, it would pro- 
vide for grants to help Sec u ee prepare 


with it ongoing water system loans activi- 
ties. FHA’s loan-insuring ceiling would be 
lifted from $200 to $450 million, making a 
great deal more funds available for water 
system loans. 

Lack of adequate, pure running water is a 
big hindrance to rural areas development, 
to the war on poverty, to the rural electrifi- 
cation program, to wholesome rural living. 

Lack of modern water service is also a 
serious handicap to rural areas, not only in 
their efforts to attract new, job-creating en- 
terprises but also to provide recreation and 
other facilities for their residents. 

I am sure that you will be interested in 
following the course of this legislation. Our 
legislation and research staff will keep you 
of the rural electric systems informed. 

One aspect of Senator Arken’s bill which 
seems extremely significant is that 93 of the 
100 Members of the Senate have signed it as 
a cosponsors. This certainly is an impres- 
sive indication that the problem of rural 
water supply Is belng recognized as one of 
deep national concern, 

While legislation can do much to help 
bring water service to rural America, as leg- 
islation helped to bring electricity, it alone 
cannot do the job. It wilt take concentrated 
local group action and leadership and know- 
how. Many of our rural electrics are al- 
ready furnishing this type of assistance, 
Many more, I am sure, will want to lend 
their support to continue the progress of 
rural America toward modern living. 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 
Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 


of the widespread interest that has been 
shown in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 


I insert in the Recorp an editorial on 
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this program that appeared in the Louis- 
ville Times on June 15, 1965: 
BEYOND Krerrinc THEM IN SCHOOL 


A US. Chamber of Commerce official 
charged in Washington the other day that 
an antipoverty program is causing stu- 
dents to quit high school instead of pre- 
venting dropouts as intended. 

The students, the official claimed, were 
lured out of school to take jobs offered by 
the program. 

He evidently didn't know the facts. 

The program, called the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, is administered by the Labor 
Department. At present, about 200,000 teen- 
agers have part-time jobs paying 81.25 an 
hour under the program. 

Seventy percent of the jobs are available 
only to school pupils through school systems 
according to Labor Department figures. 

The other jobs are available through com- 
munity antipoverty agencies and usually in- 
volve work for a city. These jobs are openly 
available to dropouts. The aim is to find 
work for teenagers who need money to pay 
necessary school expenses. 

The Labor Department acknowledges, how- 
ever, that some of these people won't go back 
to school and maybe shouldn't. 

It hopes those permanent dropouts will 
learn the need for skills and get into a train- 
ing program. In the meantime, they may 
learn to accept the discipline imposed by 
regular work—an aptitude many dropouts 
lack. 


Here in Jefferson County, some 450 young- 
sters are at work for the county school sys- 
tem's Neighborhood Youth Corps, and about 
200 are expected to be in the city system's 
program soon, 

The objective here and elsewhere goes be- 
yond keeping young people in school. The 
belief clearly implied by the program is that 
by helping students finish high school, we 
help them be better prepared for useful lives. 

That ls why the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is worth having. 


John K. Dungey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, 1965, Mr. John K. Dungey, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., passed away. With his pass- 
ing I have lost a good friend and this Na- 
tion has lost one of the foremost pro- 
ponents of the American way of life. 
John Dungey was a veteran of World 
War I; a leader in State and local Amer- 
ican Legion affairs and chairman of its 
Un-American Activities Committee, as 
well as editor of the American Legion 
publication, Spotlight.“ He was a stu- 
dent of world affairs and remained ever 
alert to situations which would indicate 
the possibility of jeopardy insofar as the 
liberties and principles of this Nation 
were concerned. His philosophy em- 
braced the dignity of man in every in- 
stance, and he exerted every possible ef- 
fort to assert himself accordingly. 

Despite the great amount of time he 
devoted in this area of interest, he pur- 
sued his obligations as a husband and 
father in an exemplary fashion. 
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If only more people assumed the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship as did John 
Dungey I am sure that the problems of 
this world would be somewhat lighter 
through the process of better under- 
Standing. 


— — — 


The Real Alabama — Part XXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Mobile is a key trans- 
Portation center. A deepwater port 
provides sea transportation, and the air- 
port is a key stop for four airlines. 

Railways also service Mobile and pro- 
vide excellent service. And, of course, 
highways provide road transportation to 
all parts of the Nation. 

The president of the Southern Railway 
System and the president of Southern 
Airways have both written of their re- 
lationships with Mobile. 

Their letters follow: 

The rapidly expanding economy of the 
Mobile area, in addition to its high ranking 
as a tourist attraction, makes the city a real 
asset to the routes of Southern Airways. We 
happily bring in hundreds of passengers 
monthly who are looking forward to seeing 
the beautiful Bellingrath Gardens, world 
famous for beautiful azaleas. 

Mobile is Alabama's only deepwater sen- 
Port, as well as being a key airline stop for 
four airlines, and is a valuable asset to our 
industry. 

The rapid growth of industry in the Mobile 
area benefits all of us in the transportation 
business, and thanks to the capable and 
progressive thinking leadership of the Mobile 
Area Chamber of Commerce and the city of- 
fictals, we look forward to an ever-increasing 
Profitable relationship during the coming 
years. 


Frank W. HULSE, 
President, Southern Airways, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Where railroads and resources meet at the 
edge of deep water, an exciting potential 
develops for the establishment and growth 
of many varieties of industry. 

Add Mobile's advantages as a city that is 
not only famed for hospitality, but also as 
One where alert people work eagerly to at- 
tract and welcome new industrial citizens. 
Then, the prospects for progress are limit- 
less. Mobile is proving this daily as it and 
the areas nearby are developing into a great 
industrial complex. 

But today’s Mobile pales besides tomor- 
Tow's when you consider the ample room 
that still exists for industrial expansion, and 
in the light of all the other commercial and 
business advantages the city has to offer. 
Among its most significant advantages is 
the fact that Mobile is linked to the rest 
of the South and the Nation by the modern, 
10,400-mile Southern Railway system—a 
Tailroad responsive to the specific needs of 
industry for dependable, low-cost transpor- 
tation of raw materials and fast, flexible dis- 
tribution of finished products. 

Southern Railway has taken a keen inter- 
est and has worked to aid in Mobile’s devel- 
opment for many years. I know from expe- 
rience what an inspiration and a challenge 
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it is to work with people who get things 
done. The chamber of commerce officers 
and other public-spirited people have been 
getting things done. Mobile's industrial up- 
surge proves this. All of us on Southern 
look forward to sharing the challenge of 
b an ever-in economic 
strength for the Mobile area in the 
years. 
D. W. Brosnan, 
President, Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D.C. 


Stamp Out Printers of Pornography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF. NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of the availability of obscene 
and pornographic material to the youth 
of our Nation is one that must be at- 
tacked from every direction and by every 
means available. A giant step was taken 
recently when Mr. Louis Van Hanswyck, 
president of the International Printing 
House Craftsmen, called upon his fellow 
craftsmen to take up the anti-obscenity 
banner and refuse to print or cooperate 
in the printing or publishing, of pornog- 
raphy. Mr. Van Hanswyck is indeed to 
be commended for his willingness to 
stand up and be counted and for his ap- 
peal to the printers of the Nation to join 
the ranks of those who recognize the dan- 
ger of obscene and pornographic material 
to the minds and morals of our people. 


Following are excerpts from a speech 
Mr. Van Hanswyck made in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., April 8, 1965: 

Excerpts Prom SPEECH or Lovis VAN 

HANSWYCK 

Pornography has taken an upward spiral, 
Our organization must help curb it. Join 
with me on the craftsmen’s march on ob- 
Scene garbage which is polluting and dis- 
gracing our industry. Some men are con- 
taminating our country's young and impres- 
sionable. We have been approached regard- 


ing this problem by a group who hopes 


enough of us will help to stamp out this 
problem. Craftsmen are in a good place to 
help. This week, I personally refused to set 
type for a New York printer of garbage. 

All over the country, citizen's groups are 
marching on the places where passion is 
placed for sale. New York Mayor Wagner 
this week appointed a citizens committee to 
stamp out the printers, distributors, and 
sellers. The printers in New York bring dis- 
grace on our craft when they contribute to 
this problem. May the Good Lord protect 
the printers whose presses turn to this, This 
flood could stop immediately if printers 
would not sell their equipment to publishers 
of this trash. If the printers won't join the 
fight, it is time International Craftsmen 
bring weight to bear, It is the responsibility 
of the International to take its place in the 
anti-obscenity fight: one way is by forbidding 
members to take part in it. International 
Craftsmen intend bringing up and firing 
their guns to influence good men from dis- 
gracing the printer's profession, 

America’s 20th century printers must and 
will stand up and be counted. 


Stabilizing Feed Grain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following editorial, “Stabilizing Feed 
Grain,” from the Des Moines Register of 
June 27. The story so well illustrated 
therein is a tribute to the success of the 
administration’s farm program on feed 
grains. Reference is made to Secretary 
Freeman for his efforts in establishing a 
“sensible grain stabilization policy,” and 
I join the writer in acknowledging the 
vital role the Secretary has played in this 
effort, and I applaud his solid actions. 
From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, June 

27, 1965) 
STABILIZING FEED GRAIN 

With hog prices up around $23 to $24 and 
top cattle around $27 to $29, Iowa farmers 
are feeling more confident than they did a 
year ago or 2 years ago. Also, market prices 
of corn and soybeans have been at favorable 
levels. In past years when market prices 
have risen, farmer participation in the crop 
acreage diversion programs has fallen off. 
However, this year the sign-up in the feed 
grain program is higher than it was in 1964. 

Farms with about 56 million base“ acres 
of corn and grain sorghum are in the pro- 
gram, compared with 51 million in 1964. 
These farms are diverting to sod cover 25 
million acres of corm and grain sorghum, 
compared with 23 million a year ago. In 
Iowa, the sign-up is about the same as in 
1964—10 million base acres and 3.5 million 
diverted. Iowa has had high participation 
in the feed grain program from the begin- 
ning. 

One reason for the high participation may 
be the change in the program which pro- 
vides that part of the price support is in the 
form of direct payments. These payments 
on corn have been 15 to 18 cents a bushel 
on normal yield. The loan rate (national 
average) was lowered from $1.20 a bushel in 
1961 and 1962 to $1.07 in 1963 and $1.10 in 
1964. It will be $1.05 in 1965. 

Since market prices usually have been near 
the loan rate, in order to be sure to get the 
full price support a farmer must take part in 
the program and receive the payment. 

Because of large exports and reduced pro- 
duction, the administration has sold off 
Commodity Credit Corporation reserve sup- 
plies. This has brought forth charges by 
some organization leaders that the admin- 
istration is keeping the market price down 
to force farmers to join the program. 
Actually, the market price has not been low- 
ered; prices have been higher in the last year 
than in the year before and have averaged 
above the loan rate. But if the administra- 
tion had kept all the Government corn under 
lock and key, undoubtedly market prices 
would be higher today. 

The purpose of the loan program, how- 
ever, is to maintain an ever- normal gra- 
nary.” It is the responsibility of the manag- 
ers of this program to release supplies Into the 
market when. increased demand or reduced 
production occur, The management of the 
reserve stocks has been skillful from the 
viewpoint of price stability. Market prices 
have been held within a range of $1.08 to 
$1.16 as annual averages since 1961, 
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When a big crop was harvested in 1963, 
the administration eased up on its corn sales. 
With a short crop in 1964, it Increased sales. 

Political interests who oppose crop regu- 
lation do not like this. Neither do grain 
storage interests which profit from holding 
large stocks of Government corn. These in- 
clude a few farmer cooperatives whose man- 
agements sometimes seem more interested in 
profits from grain storage than in the total 
profits of their farmer members from farm- 
ing. 
tene Secretary Freeman deserves 
credit for going ahead with a sensible grain 
stabilization policy despite the opposition of 
these farm groups. He should be backed up 
by the Congress in renewing the feed grain 
legislation. 

It would wreck the stabilization effort if 
Congress passed a law preventing the sale of 
Government stocks at less than 120 percent 
of the support price, as some farm — 
tions propose. If the secretary's hands were 
tied by such legislation now, feed grain prices 
would be much higher and feeding of live- 
stock would be reduced, This would push 
livestock prices up much faster and would 
generate a large increase in production, caus- 
ing an ensuing collapse at the other end of 
the cycle. 

It is far better to try to keep the market 
supply of feed grain stable and to level out 
the ups and downs in production as much 
as possible. As a result of acreage diversion 
and wise grain reserve management, the na- 
tional stockpile of feed grains has been re- 
duced from 85 million tons in 1960 to an 
expected 56 million tons as of this fall. 

This is still a more-than-adequate reserve 
of feed grain. But the granary does allow 
room now for some increase in the reserve if 
that becomes necessary. In 1960 the surplus 
was about to get out of hand. With con- 
tinued good participation in the feed grain 
program and sensible management, 
it should be possible to keep the feed grain- 
livestock industry in reasonably sound bal- 
ance for the years ahead. 

We have an idea that farmers understand 
this and that this is a major reason why they 
continue to support the feed grain program. 
It isn't Just the bribe of the direct payments. 
But is there anything wrong with giving the 
farmer who takes part in such a program 
some extra benefit from doing so? 


Federal Government and Maine—Partners 
in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about the way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the government of the 
State of Maine are joined in promoting 
crime in Maine by virtue of their igno- 
rant policies of keeping gambling illegal. 

Illegal gambling bankrolls organized 
crime in Maine as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, and the governments which have 
kept gambling illegal, and thus avail- 
able as a mob revenue-raising device, 
might as well be partners in the crime 
they are thus indirectly subsidizing. 

ı Maine's parimutuel turnover came to 
$19 million last year, but this was greatly 
exceeded by illegal gambling figures. 
Figures presented to the McClellan com- 
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mittee set off-track betting in the Na- 
tion at $50 billion a year, which figure is 
only 42 percent or so of the national il- 
legal gambling total, which would then 
approximate $120 billion a year. 
Maine's share of this on a population 
basis would be $600 million a year. Ten 
percent of this stays in mob pockets as 
profit, so Maine is a lucrative potato 
patch for the syndicates. If the Federal 
and State governments would wise up to 
social realities, they would regulate and 
operate gambling, rather than leave it, 
inevitable as ever, to finance all shades 
of criminal activities. 

I sincerely hope that it will not be long 
before the unwise collaboration of the 
Federal and State governments in ig- 
norance will vanish in favor of Federal 
and State lotteries. 


We Must Save Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
in his message to the Congress on nat- 
ural beauty, President Johnson stressed 
the need for extension of our present 
system of parks, seashores, and recrea- 
tional areas in order to meet the require- 
ments of our growing population. Say- 
ing, The wonder of nature is the treas- 
ure of America,” the President called for 
a national effort to extend and preserve 
such treasure. 

This week, the national commander of 
the American Legion, Mr. Donald E. 
Johnson, summoned Americans to the 
same effort. Writing in Parade maga- 
zine, July 4, Mr. Johnson said: 

If our national legacy of wide open spaces 
is to be meaningful to our cildren and their 
children, we must act now—with all the 
power at our command. 


In order that this important message 
be more widely read, I insert it here: 
AN Important JULY 4 Messace: We Must 
Save OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


(By Donald E. Johnson, national commander 
of the American Legion) 

One hundred and eighty-nine years ago, on 
July 4, 1776, our new Nation had less than 
4 million people, with millions of acres of 
beautiful virgin forests, clear streams, clean 
air, and abundant wildlife. 

Today we have a population of 190 million; 
we are a strong and prosperous Nation. But 
we are daily growing poor as we ravage our 
forests, pollute our streams, and poison our 
air. We must take steps immediately to con- 
serve our areas of natural beauty so that our 
children can be assured that they and future 
generations will have their rightful heritage 
of outdoor relaxation. We must preserve for 
them healthy areas in which they may en- 
joy the traditions of America—“Let's go fish- 
ing.“ Let's have a picnic,” Let's go for a 
hike.” 

And the demand to enjoy those activities 
is surging. Figures prove Americans of 
every age are seeking the outdoors as never 
before. Visits to State parks leaped from 
114,291,000 in 1950 to 254,772,000 in 1960, 
and outdoor devotees visiting National Park 
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and U.S. Forest Service preserves increased 
from 33,253,000 to 92,592,000 in the same 
period of time. 

Yet during that explosive period total rec- 
reational acreage in these facilities increased 
only from 209,744,000 to 217,148,000—a mar- 
ginal increase of land area of roughly 3.80 
percent while use of State parks increased 
over 100 percent and national park visits 
tripled. 

WARNING FROM UDALL 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
has issued this warning: 

“By 1970, about 210 million Americans will 
be competing for the inner space of our Na- 
tion. These Americans, flexing their eco- 
nomic muscles, will press for their place in 
the outdoor parklands of this country, and 
Federal, State, and local parks will have to 
bear the main burden. 

“The least this Nation can do, before our 
land patterns become unalterably fixed, is 
to preserve the few remaining extensive areas 
of natural open space now, while there is 
still time.” 

Our ancestors left us a legacy, the great 
outdoors, broad lands, open seashores, clean, 
and lovely lakes, rivers, and streams. All of 
these are rapidly disappearing. We cannot 
do less for our young people than save our 
natural treasures. 

The pattern we establish for outdoor rec- 
reation in the next few years is destined to 
be the pattern forever. 

If we continue to permit the destruction 
of our Nation’s natural resources tomorrow's 
children will never know the feel of grass 
underfoot, or see a bird on the wing. Even 
our national symbol, the bald eagle, is today 
threatened with extinction. 

America must be for the youth of tomor- 
row much more than TV sets, apartment 
houses, crowded cities, and express highways; 
it must be a land of beauty, a land to be 
loved for itself. 

Senator Kart E. Munpr, of South Dakota, 
a champion of conservation, says: “With 
our country experiencing a tremendous and 
dynamic growth in both population and eco- 
nomic activities, tomorrow may truly be too 
late to save valued resources. Not only is 
there a threat to our wonderful wildlife her- 
itage, but many of our other precious nat- 
ural resources such as woodlands, seashores, 
lakes, and streams can fall victim to unwise 
uses or abuses.” 

If our national legacy of wide open spaces 
is to be meaningful to our children and 
their children we must act now—with all 
the power at our command. 


The Late Senator Olin D. Johnston 
SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1965 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker ,it was with 
a sense of deep sadness that I learned of 
the passing of the admired and respected 
Senator OrzNx D. Jonnston, of South 
Carolina. 

Ol JOHNSTON served his State and 
Nation long and diligently, with con- 
scientious devotion to duty, a deep sense 
of integrity and with a sincere and deep 
feeling for the less fortunate. He will 
be sorely missed by his constituents, and 
by his friends in all ranks of life which 
are legion throughout the Nation. His 
accomplishments in the legislative arena 
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are many and varied, not the least of 
which are the many improvements in 
the status of Federal employees which 
he sponsored and pushed to a success- 
ful conclusion. Senator JoHNSTON was 
indeed a friend of the millions of our 
devoted civil servants. He did much to 
improve the administration of the laws 
by his deep and abiding concern for the 
status of those who are charged with 
the administration of the laws. Se will 
be long remembered for his work as 
chairman of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Senator Jonnston's family and friends 
and constituents can take solace in the 
knowledge that he served his country 
well and that he has left a monument 
in the form of hundreds of statutes 
which bear his indelible imprint. 

My sincere condolences to his surviving 
family in this, their hour of sadness. 


Freeloading Under 14(b) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
emotional arguments now making the 
rounds against repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act claims that the 
union shop is undemocratic—an abridg- 
ment of the rights of man as set forth 
in the Constitution. 

Steel Labor, the voice of the United 
Steelworkers of America, rebuts that 
“exactly the reverse is true.” 

This rebuttal is developed in an edi- 
torial, “Freeloading Under 14(b),” in 
the current issue of Steel Labor. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert this editorial 
in the Recorp: 


FREELOADING UNDER 14(b) 


The extremists who persist in their fanat- 
ical opposition to repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law never are troubled by 
Teason or logic. 

It's amusing, albeit bitterly so, to read the 
“right to workers” arguments as printed by 
Teactionary columnists, or in the letters to 
the editor columns of the Nation’s news- 
Papers. 

Invariably, these foes of unionism wrap 
themselves in the flag, beat their breasts in 
Support of democracy and indulge themselves 
in all the other antics of the lunatic fringe 
Which professes to be bottied-in-bond 
Patriots. 

The thought never occurs to these people 
‘that they are being inconsistent when they 
decry the union shop as “undemocratic—an 
abridgement of the rights of man as set forth 
in the Constitution.” 

Exactly the reverse is true. 

The so-called right-to-work laws now car- 
Tied on the books of 19 States, in truth, are 
an infringement on democratic rights of 
great bodies of our citizenry, as represented 
by unions and management. 

The unlon shop is the product of the free 
democratic process of collective bargining. 
An iniquitous right-to-work law which for- 
bids such a negotiated benefit as the union 
shop is a direct infringement on democratic 
Processes—not to mention a menace to free 
enterprise system. 
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Nor is there any greater logic in the right 
to workers concern over the provision that, 
under a union shop clause in a contract, a 
worker must become a dues-paying member 
after a certain time of employment. 

A worker should have the right to stay out 
of a union, say they, piously declaring, “this 
is true democracy.” 

This is pure bligewater, say we. 

Following the right to workers reasoning 
to Its logical—or rather, illogical—conclu- 
sion, it therefore becomes anyone's demo- 
cratic right to resign from society simply 
because of disagreement with a law, or any 
other orderly process of government. 

In short, the right to workers are arguing 
that the will of the minority, rather than the 
will of the majority must prevail in a democ- 
racy. 

That would be anarchy, or a reasonable 
facsimile. 

Anyone who has been around the labor 
movement knows that the union shop was 
and is an expression of the will of the ma- 
jority. 

The gripers and growlers in the plants and 
milis almost invariably are in a distinct 
minority. They are charter members of the 
great American freeloading society. They 
want all the benefits at no cost to themselves. 

We have no statistics on the subject, pri- 
marily because we do not care to be exposed 
to such people. But we're willing to wager 
the open shop minority in any plant where 
unions hold contracts also roar the loudest 
against assuming their dues-paying obliga- 
tions as citizens. 

They don"t want to be taxed but they de- 
mand all the services and benefits which 
accrue to all of us who pay dues to our union 
and our Government and thank God for the 
chance. 


How Many Nuclear Powers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
press throughout the country has been 
almost consistent in favorable comment 
of Congressman PauL FINDLEY'’'S GOP 
mission to France and the excellent job 
they have done in studying and report- 
ing on NATO nation relationships, Cer- 
tainly comments and conclusions in the 
Findley report have been thoughtfully 
made, based on an objective appraisal 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. One such editorial appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times of July 6, and is 
submitted herewith: 

How Many NUCLEAR Powers? 

Representative Pav. FINDLEY, Republican, 
of Illinois, was one of four Republicans of 
the House who recently went to France to 
look into the state of NATO nation rela- 
tionships. The committee has suggested a 
number of actions that might be taken to 
improve relationships between the NATO 
nations—especially those with Frarnce—in a 
special report. 

One of the suggestions Frypiey’s commit- 
tee made was to recognize that France is a 
nuclear power, whether we like it or not,” 
and should be given U.S. cooperation in 
further development in this area, 

The suggestion seems to be sound. When 
the nuclear club was limited to only three 
members, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Soviet Russla, the world managed to 
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live with the bomb, even though it was an 
uneasy existence. 

Now the world is faced with the specter of 
nuclear proliferation. Red China has ex- 
ploded two nuclear devices. Indonesia is 
boasting that it will be the next nation to 
touch off a nuclear explosion. Indonesia's 
bomb will, in all likelihood, be a Red China 
bomb and a further test of that nation's 
nuclear capability. A growing number of 
nations, India, Israel, West Germany, 
Sweden, and Egypt, to name a few, have the 
technological and economic capacity to un- 
dertake nuclear weapons programs. 

The proliferation of nuclear weapons can- 
not go on unchecked, The United States 
has recognized this from the first and is now 
urging an early reopening of disarmament 
discussions in Geneva, with priority given to 
drafting a treaty which would require a 
pledge from existing nuclear powers to re- 
frain from giving control of nuclear weapons 
or manufacturing information to nonnuclear 
states. 

Before Red China had achieved its nuclear 
capability, President Kennedy said, “I am 
haunted by the feeling that by 1970 there 
may be 10 nuclear powers Instead of 4, that 
by 1975 the number may be 18 or 20.“ 

There would be difficulty in working out a 
program to check the spread of nuclear 
weapon capability. One difficulty would be 
the absence of France and Red China from 
the bargaining table. Part of that could be 
solved if France were to be recognized by 
the United States as a nuclear power, as the 
GOP committee has suggested. 


The President and the Presidency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding with my remarks a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Jack Valenti, special as- 
sistant to the President, before the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America Conven- 
tion, in Boston, Mass., on June 28, 1965. 
Mr. Valenti’s speech, The President and 
the Presidency,” speaks for itself but I 
cannot pass up the opportunity to say a 
few things about it. In the first place, 
I consider it a great speech. I believe 
it will find a place in any future collec- 
tion of outstanding American orations. 
In the second place, I am sure that it 
represents an important contribution to 
American political science. 

The speech follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESIDENCY 
(By Mr. Jack Valenti) 

The Presidency is a mystical body, con- 
structed by the Constitution, but whose 
architecture was concelved in the inner 
crannies of a people's soul. 

It Is unique—awesome—all-embracitg, an 
odd mixture of royal divinity and equalitar- 
jan choice—a union between a nation yearn- 
ing for continuity and its firm resolve not to 
yield one jot of independence, 

Between man’s purpose in history and 
God's purpose in eternity, there is an in- 
finite difference in quality. So it is be- 
tween what we call our democratic tradi- 
tion and our appetite for a father to lead 
us. 
To watch the Presidency from afar, as is 
the lot of most of us, is to perceive the dim, 
fuzzy outlines, the silhouette of the leader, 
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and to hear only the distant pulsebeat of 
his activities displayed in the press and on 
TV. 
But no one, not even the perceptive news- 
men who sit day in and day out in the west 
lobby of the west wing of the White House, 
really know the President's burdens, the 
abrasive shred of events that beats against 
him every hour of every day, and through 
the long night. 

There is no sharing of this burden. Each 
day, thickly crowded with trials and demands 
for decision, thrusting against him, crying 
out for attention, finds the President alone, 
though the Rose Garden or his Office or 
the Cabinet room is crammed with people. 
For essentially, though it has become trite 
to say it, the President is alone, the prob- 
lems always at flood, the irritations cease- 
less, the naggings and the pressures like an 
uncured rash, and in this age of miracles 
and madness, the possibility of catastrophe 
always only a shadow’s span away. Other 
Presidents have complained and philoso- 
phized about this strange and transcendent 
office. > 

“The business of this office is so oppressive,” 
said John Adams, “I shall hardly support 
it 2 years longer." 

At the end of his second term, Tom Jeffer- 
son sald: “Five weeks more will relieve me 
from a drudgery to which I am no longer 
equal.” 

“No one,” murmured John Quincy Adams, 
“knows and few conceive the agony of mind 
that I have suffered from the time I was 
made by circumstances and not by volition 
a candidate and then President.” 

And in a despairing hour during the Civil 
War, Abe Lincoln cried out “In God's name, 
if any one can do better in my place than I 
have done, let him try his hand at it and no 
one will be better contented than myself.” 

And so through our history these men an- 
nointed by fate and elections and perhaps 
divine intervention have applied to higher 
authorities for help and loudly declared to 
the electorate their misgivings and their dis- 
tress over their burdensome office. And each 
of these men has heard what John Milton 
called a dismal universal hiss, the sound of 
public scorn. 

And yet, these men have gone on, and as 
they saw their duty they did it. Some with 
grace and competence. Others with lifted 
hopes and stunted skills, but all with that 
curious upsoaring of mind and spirit that 
seems, as if by Godly osmosis, to invade the 
veins of a man the moment he becomes Pres- 
ident. It is as if God determined that he 
would give to the President an extra pres- 
clence, additional stamina, and most of all a 
fuller measure of fortitude that is beyond the 
dimension of men. 

I have never known another President so I 
am powerless to compare, nor would I if I 
could. 

But I do know there have been only 36 men 
in all our history who have been called to the 
agony and the glory and the sky-tall summit 
that is called the President of the United 
States. 

I do know the 36th President, the son of a 
tenant farmer. He is a sensitive man, a cul- 
tivated man, a warm-hearted and extraordi- 
nary man. I have watched him every hour 
of every day since his accession to the Presl- 
dency, and somehow the full spirit of the 
man never seems to be captured. It is as if 
the observer but one side of him, the 
other sides dimly glimpsed, only half-illumi- 
nated. 

He came to the Presidency possibly the 
most experienced and best trained of any 
Chief Executive. A State administrator of 
the National Youth Administration when he 
was only 28—24 years a Congressman and 
Senator—for 8 years the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate and for 6 years, the 
second most powerful man in all the Nation 
as majority leader in the Senate. For 3 
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years Vice President, and then in the shock 
and disbelief of what is still an incredulous 
minute in American history, he became 
President. 

Ishall never forget that day. He sat in the 
cabin of Air Force One, a scant few minutes 
after the assassination, solemn, grim, his 
face an unyielding mask. All around him 
everyone was in various states of shock, near- 
ing collapse. But the new President sat 
there, like a large grey stone mountain, un- 
touched by fear or frenzy, from whom every- 
one began to draw strength. The Nation 
may have tilted and trembled and the light 
of the country may have flickered, but the 
flame could not go out for though the Pres- 
ident was dead, the President lived. The 
Nation would go on, as it had to, as it must, 
and those around the new President watched 
him and took heart. 

He reached for a glass of water and his 
hand was steady, not even a tremor to mar 
a confidence. He began to give orders in 
clear, audible tones, yet the voice was soft, 
the words unhurried, And suddenly, as 
though the darkness of the cave confided 
its fears to the trail of light growing larger 
as it banished the night, the Nation's breath, 
held tightly in its breast, began to ease and 
across the land the people began to move 
again. 

And so it was that in the middle life of 
the Republic, the country was tormented, 
but it never lost its p kK 

Since I have been in the White House, 
my notions of what a President ought to 
be and ought to have, have undergone some 
change. It's a game any number can play, 
to find the answer to the questions: What 
are the qualifications of a great President? 

I judge those assets to be three: 

One, a President must have courage. He 
must shove Into his spine, a lance of steel 
that never bends though the pressures reach 
the yowling stage, He must have a tough- 
ness of spirit that feeds his courage and 
causes him to do what he knows to be right 
though the shouts of the crowd try to drown 
out all his pleadings. Me must know, as 
Emerson wrote, that reason will look out 
and justify her own and malice will find 
all her work in vain. 

Second, he must truly care. He must have 
& concern for the voids and the vacancies 
of those who are helpless. He must have 
inside his bones a measureless compassion 
for every human being who has nowhere to 
and hope. Isaiah is the favorite prophet of 
the President. He quotes him with relish, 
and Isalah summed up the cause of the 
President when he said: Learn to do well, 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

And finally, the President must have a 
sensitive intelligence that is married to an 
instinct for rightness. No great leader ever 
endured in history without this misty qual- 
ity called instinct. When all the facts are 
in, and all the information has been gath- 
ered and there is not enough of either, but 
the decision must be made, the instinct for 
rightness becomes indispensable. Without 
it, the decision becomes flabby. With It, the 
leader peers beyond the possible and vaults 
over the present, and instinct carries him 
forward. All visionaries have instinct. 
Every great President had it. Out of the 
midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the 
thick darkness, the instincts of the Presi- 
dent for rightness and justice and history's 
judgment become a valuable and trreplace- 
able national asset. 

Each day, the President needs these three 
assets. And each of the days I have watched 
and heard and been with this President, 
he has used them with abundance and 
sanity. 

How then, does the President go about 
his day? How does he live out each hour, 
facing the problems that never go away? 

The President, thank the good Lord, has 
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extra glands I am persuaded that give him 
energy that ordinary men simply don’t have. 
He goes to bed late, and rises early, and the 
words I have never heard him say are: “I'm 
tired.“ 


Each night when finally he leaves his of- 
fice to walk the 100 yards from the oval 
Presidential office in the west wing to the 
Mansion's second floor living quarters, he 
finds on his bed what we in the White House 
call, with simple disguise, the night reading. 
In stacks of brown envelopes are heavy pack- 
ets of material—reports from State and De- 
Tense, latest intelligence reports, cables from 
Ambassadors, memorandums from various 
Cabinet officers and White House staff mem- 
bers, budget data, project reports from task 
forces working on various problems, maga- 
zine articles, newspaper clippings, personnel 
recommendations as well as a selected sample 
of the day’s mall. In a week's time the 
President will have read the equivalent of a 
100,000 word novel, This is in addition to 
the reading he does in the quiet of his own 
office. The reading a President must do 18 
an avalanche, a never-ending river of words 
that pour across the Presidential dikes with 
the floodgates open. 

On practically every piece the President 
will scribble his comments. A yes or a 
no or an admonition, a suggestion for 
another tack, a request for more information, 
an idea for improvement or an order to move 
out swiftly, 

The Director of the Budget once told me 
he was astonished at the President’s grasp of 
the most complex details, and how quickly 
decisions were made. The President is im- 
patient with stalling, hesitation, or any kind 
of shuffling in front of the decision door. 
He wants that door opened, and activity to 
move through. 

He may read for 2 or 3 hours in the late 
evening and when at last, he turns off the 
light above his pillow, he falls to sleep easily. 

It is true that in his mind is an alarm 
clock that silently nudges him about 4:00 in 
the morning whenever there is air action in 
Vietnam. In the darkness, he turns and lifts 
the phone to call-the Situation Room deep 
in the basement of the White House. He gets 
the latest information about the strike, cas- 
ualties if any, receives the information quick- 
ly, and then, hopefully goes back to sleep. 
No man can really tell, with certainty if 
sleep comes easily then. He's never dis- 
cussed that with me, and I have never asked. 
Once an admirer wrote a passage about the 
great lady of Greek letters Edith Hamilton 
and it applies so accurately to Lyndon John- 
son it is worth repeating now: “She feels 
like a personal experience, the giant agony of 
the world; there are not many in this aris- 
tocracy of humanity.” It may or may not 
seem strange to you, but to the President 
one pilot's life lost in Vietnam troubles him 
greatly. He ls visibly saddened. 

I remember so well one morning when I 
walked into his bedroom about 8:30 in the 
morning. He was propped up as usual with 
pillows against his back, working on his 
papers and reading. When I entered, he 
looked up, smiled hugely, and with great 
jubilance, said: “They found him—isn’t that 
wonderful news." I learned that during the 
night the President was informed that two 
U.S. pilots were shot down and one had 
parachuted to safety. Just before I saw 
the President, he had been told that the 
second man was safely back in U.S. hands. 
This one boy’s life, spared and safe, was 
precious to the President of the United 
States, and he wanted to share that joy with 
everyone he saw. 

After about 3 hours work in bed, finishing 
up the night reading, the President exercises 
in his room, shaves and showers and is in 
his office about 10 a.m. ready for the day's 
appointments. 

For the last year, his work day focuses on 
problems beyond the rim of our shore. If 
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you were to take an index from 1 to 100, you 
would score about 75 or 80 on the index for 
foreign problems and about 25 or 20 for do- 
mestic problems. Contrary to the popular 
notion, the President spends a small chunk 
of his time on the so-called domestic issues. 

Secretary Rusk, Secretary McNamara, 
McGeorge - Bundy, Admiral Raborn of the 
CIA, Secretaries Mann, Ball, Bundy and 
Vance, members of the National Security 
Council, members of the White House staff, 
and of course the Vice President, are con- 
sulted and talked to both by phone and in 
meetings. 

Contrary again to popular notion, the 
President is not fond of those who contin- 
ually say “yes” to him. He thrives on new 
ideas, new initiatives, innovations, fresh 
thinking. If a man consistently agrees and 
offers no new counterarguments, that man 
is soon not asked for advice. The President 
believes, that unless a man is thinking he 
is valueless, and therefore, is of no benefit 
to the President. But the thinking man can 
expect the President to assault him with 
questions—terse, pointed, homing in on the 
nerve-edges of the issue. 

In a top-secret meeting of advisers or the 
Security Council, the President's method of 
leadership is clearly, cleanly visible. He sits 
back, head against the thick padded top of 
the black swivel chair, in the middle of the 
octagon shaped table in the Cabinet Room. 
He calls on each adviser, asks them for their 
opinion. Sometimes the discussion is 
Spirited, the President listening quietly, 
turning his head to look at the man talking. 
He is unperturbed, relaxed. He is not a 
doodler, preferring to watch the full face of 
the speaker, absorbing both the words, and 
the demeanor. 

Last year, during the small crisis in Cuba 
when Castro shut off the water to Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base, a Security Council meet- 
ing took up this problem. What to do about 
it? The talk few around the table, the 
President, as usual, soaking up the discus- 
sion. Some advisers wanted to do nothing 
simply turn the other cheek. Others im- 
Plored a show of might, to impress Castro 
With his blunder. 

After an hour or so, the President began 
to speak. We would not turn the other 
Cheek, he said, But we would not use force. 
Instead, he laid down a three-point plan: 
We would no longer depend on Castro for 
Water. We would manufacture our own. 
We would dismiss all Cubans working on the 
base, and thereby rid ourselves of thousands 
of known Castro agents or sometime agents. 
And finally, we would by staffing the base 
with our own employees, we would deprive 
Castro of $5 million in foreign exchange. 

One top adviser sitting at the end of the 
table, whistled softly, and muttered to the 
man next to him: “Ingenious, and Castro 
Will be furious that we have called him and 
trumped him.“ Another adviser later on 
told me that this was a dazzling example of 
Sophisticated diplomacy and shrewd han- 
dling of a ticklish, peevish, foreign prob- 


The day moves on. Telephone calls, meet- 
ings, memos to read, urgent problems that 
arise and must be met instantly, delega- 
tions that come in, ceremonial pictures to be 
taken, and finally, about 2:30 or 3, the 
President goes to lunch. Sometimes, he will 
Swim in the pool, usually with staf! mem- 
bers or Cabinet officers, then a working 
lunch, and nap from 4 to 5. 

Waking refreshed, he begins his second 
day—in his office at 5:15. Sometimes, he 
sits alone in the office for an hour or more, 
and no one disturbs him. Outside the oval 
Office, there is feverish action. Inside the 
Oval office, there is a curtain of silence, a 
Serenity that shuts off the din and the press 
of anxious problems and insistent visitors. 
The President is at work and there is quiet. 
In the Rose Garden, the brassy shine of the 
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sun has receded and the sheared line of shad- 
ow begins its inexorable march across the 
sweep of grass, clean and green and flat as a 
billiard table. 

The President, if he is not dining with 
friends will be in that office until 10 or 11 
in the ev - Sometimes, just before he 
leaves the office he will sit in the small inner 
office he uses for intimate conversation with 
members of the staff. There will be laugh- 
ter and easy talk, as the President begins to 
unwind and shed the crisis crust that has ac- 
cumulated during the day. He loves to tell 
a good story, and as one magazine editor 
of liberal and sophisticated leaning once ob- 
served: This is a side of the President the 
public never really sees. He is probably the 
most skilled teller of stories since Lincoln, 
and their humor is much the same, extracted 
from the soll and the people of the lad. 

Once Walter Whitman wrote: I hear 
America singing. 

Well, I saw America singing. During this 
campaign I traveled with the President. 
Usually I sat in the front seat of his car. 
Down the streets of a hundred American 
cities * * * the people came by the millions. 
They came in all sizes and ages, all colors 
and moods, holding up their children, 
thrusting them toward the President's car; 
they smile, and laugh and wave, their faces 
alive with love and pride. Their President 
was in town, and this would be the first 
time most of them had ever seen their Pres- 
ident, and they are vibrant with excitement. 

It is impossible to live this experience 
without knowing that the taproots of this 
land lie not in the Nation's Capital but in 
the land beyond the Capitol dome—in the 
little towns and big cities—along the rivers 
and the valleys where the keepers of the 
herald are—where the lifebeat of the country 
is the strongest and most durable. 

And like Anteaus whose mother was earth, 
each President goes back to the land and the 
people for his strength and the renewal of 
his spirit. s 

President Johnson, like every President be- 
fore him, sought this renewal and found it, 
in the outpouring of love and affection, in 
the outstretched arms of mothers holding up 
their babies to see the President, in the tears 
and laughter of the people. 

Every night, when the President would re- 
tire to his room in whatever city we hap- 
pened to be in, he would be caught up in this 
affection. He felt alive and vital and refur- 
bished. For he saw in the faces of the peo- 
ple, trust and faith, a simple belief that 
their President cared about them and be- 
eyed in them and would not let them down. 
The people knew in their hearts without 
having to prove it that the President was 
their guardian and their champion, and their 
hope, beyond corruption and above fear, liy- 
ing and working and fighting for them and 
their children. 

This, then, is the essence of the Presi- 
dency. No President, and particularly this 
President, can ever let the day pass and the 
night begin without feeling with overpower- 
ing intensity the communion of people with 
their President. 

Once during the deadly days of the Nazi 
terror, when France had been over- run and 
the heel of the Nazi was on the neck of the 
French, Winston Churchill spoke to the 
French people: Francais, c'est moi, Church- 
ill.” He said. He told them not to lose 
hear that in due time, the free world would 
stir itself and relieve the French of their 
long chill night. “So,” he said, “sleep well, 
my Frenchmen, sleep well to gather strength 
for the morning, for the morning shall 
come.“ 

I sleep each night a little better, a little 
more confidently because Lyndon Johnson 
is my President. For I know he lives and 
thinks and works to make sure that for all 

_America and indeed, the growing body of the 
free world, the morning shall always come. 
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A Bill To Control Highway Cluttering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to support the 
President’s effort to preserve our coun- 
try’s natural beauty. 

Many Americans have long been in- 
dignant over the unsightliness that has 
encroached upon our countryside. We 
have seen once-beautiful areas deterio- 
rate into appalling unattractiveness. 

The postwar years in this country 
have seen a massive effort to build a 
highway system sufficient to accommo- 
date the flow of traffic which got such a 
head start on us during the war. This 
highway building program has appar- 
ently preoccupied us to the extent that 
we have given little or no attention to the 
scenic blight that has meanwhile en- 
veloped these roadways. 

President Johnson has given us a pro- 
gram which would erase some of that 
blight and transform our Federal high- 
way system so that it will enhance the 
natural beauty that lies along our Na- 
tion’s roads. It is my strong belief that 
the Congress should give the President's 
proposal its support. t- 

The need for legislation controling 
outdoor advertising along Federal-aid 
highways is especially evident in my own 
State of Colorado. Every year thousands 
of tourists come to Colorado to enjoy 
Colorado's breathtaking scenery. Tour- 
ism is one of the State's fastest growing 
businesses, and it is certainly in the 
State’s economic interests, at the very 
least, that billboard advertising be pre- 
vented from obliterating the natural 
beauty. 

During the last session of the General 
Assembly of Colorado, strong antibill- 
board legislation was sponsored by 
Representative Richard Gebhardt, of 
Boulder, and Senator Floyd Oliver, of 
Greeley. Their proposals would have 
kept the signboards back 660 feet from 
the multilane interstate highways and 
would have been broad enough to enable 
the State to get the extra highway bonus 
payments, or one-half of 1 percent of the 
cost of each section of highway con- 
structed under the terms of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. x : 

Unfortunately, the Oliver-Gebhard 
bill was killed in the State senate, and a 
much weaker compromise bill was passed 
in its place. 

The unhappy sequel to this matter was 
reported in the Denver Post on May 31, 
when the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
ruled that Colorado's new billboard law 
would not qualify for highway bonus pay- 
ments since the new measure contained 
too many loopholes. 

It has been my feeling generally that 
the Federal Government should assume 
additional responsibility with greatest 
reluctance. It should undertake new 
tasks only when there is a clear and pres- 
ent need, and then only when local au- 
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thority is unable or unwilling to assume 
the responsibility itself. With few ex- 
ceptions, Colorado and the other States 
of our Nation are in great need of action 
by the Federal Government. If it is our 
wish that our citizens “see America first,” 
we should make sure that what they see 
will make them proud. 


Morality in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr, O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the voting rights bill under considera- 
tion is a perfect example of political 
hypocrisy, It is to be classified with a 
vast majority of the legislation enacted 
this session which has been in clear con- 
flict with the public interest. 

An editorial in the June 30 issue of 
the Albany, Ga., Herald recommends 
“some examination of consciences in 
Washington.” The editors suggest that 
it is time for some down-to-earth think- 
ing about the state of political morality 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

The following editorial reflects the 
sentiments of a majority of the people of 
the Second District of Georgia: 

MORALITY IN WASHINGTON 

With so much high-sounding talk these 
days about the presumed need for higher 
ethical standards in Government and busi- 
ness—the President especially likes to 
emphasize the need for “morality” on all 
fronts—maybe it is time for some down-to- 
earth thinking about the state of political 
morality in Washington. 

We have in mind, among other things, a 
brace of legislation that Congress has oblig- 
ingly put together very much as the Presi- 
dent requested. Both the voting rights bill 
and the depressed areas law are marvels of 
political hypocrisy. We do not say that they 
are the worst in the long history of politick- 
ing, but they are bad enough. 

The basic concept of the voting rights bill 
has been described this way: Because it is 
beyond dispute that Negroes have been dis- 
criminated against at the polls in parts of 
the South, by misuse of literacy tests and 
other means, it is therefore necessary to 
adopt a complete and discriminatory formula 
to determine when literacy tests should be 
suspended and Federal voting registrars sent 
to particular States or counties accused. of 
discrimination. 

That is a sham. Actually, there is no real 
need for any new voting law. Many exist and 
require only proper enforcement. But if a 
new law is desired, it should be a simple, 
straightforward statement that would not 
single out particular States or be subject to 
constitutional meee Such reasonable 
precautions Congress has disdained. 

We yield to no one in opposition to arbi- 
trary infringements on the ballot on ac- 
count of race; indeed, we think that Negro 
access to the polls on a par with other citi- 
zens is something the whole-soclety ought to 
be able to agree on. That is a vastly different 
matter, however, from saying that there 
should be no sensible voting qualification 
for anyone, Negro, white, or Puerto Rican, 
other than perhaps being alive. Such an ap- 
proach is considerably at variance with the 
traditional American understanding of the 
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voting process, which features constraints on 
the franchise to prevent, if possible, democ- 
racy from degenerating into mobocracy. 

This fraudulent legislation has good com- 
pany in the depressed-areas measure, The 
definition of such an area is one where un- 
employment is above an arbitrary percent- 
age. First of all, the Government makes 
only the most superficial attempt to discover 
how many people in this country are genu- 
inely unemployed, in the sense that they are 
able and willing to work and actually look- 
ing for any work that will keep them off the 
Government doles. Thus the very premise 
of the depressed-areas legislation is faulty. 

Beyond that it is designed to attract in- 
dustry to areas whose problem of the moment 
is an excess of industrial capacity for im- 
mediate needs, while providing no assurance 
of attracting industry to economically un- 
appealing areas. Some of the law’s more 
candid supporters admit their doubts that it 
will do anything to relieve unemployment. 
The all-important political point is that it 
is a means of channeling large sums of Fed- 
eral money into politically appealing areas. 

More generally, it is becoming clear that 
this Great Society administration purposes 
to pursue its political spending plans with 
little regard to the Government's financial 
condition. Uniess it changes quickly, it is 
setting the country on an inflationary course. 
That means shirking one of the Govern- 
ment's most basic moral responsibilitles—the 
preservation of honest money. 

We would want it well understood that we 
are not against politicians or politicking. In 
our Government a President is perforce a 
politician. In the nature and diversity of our 
political society, compromises in Congress 
logrolling if you wish—are necessary and 
frequently desirable. In this fashion it is 
possible to reach something like a consensus 
of the country; it is frequently possible to 
defeat or modify dangerously extreme legis- 
lation. 

But what is striking about many in this 
administration and this Congress is the high 
degree of political cynicism they have 
brought to Washington; the virtues of 
politics, after all, can turn into vices, as 
when they produce legislation and actions in 
clear conflict with the public interest. 

So it is perhaps not out of place to sug- 
gost some examination of consciences in 

m. If that is ye too much, 
the public should at none a good look 
at what Is going on in its name. 


The National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Western Heritage Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of tremendous importance to the 17 
Western States, and particularly to my 
own State of Oklahoma, took place on 
June 26 of this year. The details are set 
out in a document that reads as follows: 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Western Heritage Center in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was designated as a National Memo- 
rial by the U.S. Congress, August 7, 1957. 

It was so designated because of the inter- 
est and action of citizens of 17 Western 
States who desired a museum which would 
honor past and present cowboys, stockmen 
and ranchers who have contributed to the 
initial development of the West. It was to 
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be a museum for the preservation of his- 
torical and present day documents, memen- 
tos, personal effects, and relics of these pi- 
oneers, so that they might remain always as 
a valuable contribution to the folklore of 
America. 

Because of the perseverance of hundreds 
of westerners and through donation of thou- 
sands of people throughout the 17 Western 
States, a 82½ million structure has been 
erected to forever memorialize the pioneers 
of America’s westward movement. 

The National. Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Western Heritage Center, a fitting and valu- 
able institution for the collection and pres- 
ervation of artifacts. and other evidence and 
data relating to the role the West has played 
in enriching our American historical heri- 
tage, was officially dedicated and opened on 
the 26th day of June, 1965, in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

This document was flown to the Nation’s 
Capital on June 28, 1965, via American Air- 
lines’ flight 352, the inaugural of Oklahoma 
Ehf first direct jet service to Washington, 


Mr. Speaker, we of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation urge all of our col- 
leagues in the Congress to come to Okla- 
homa and visit this outstanding museum. 


Poll of New Jersey Second District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, in May, 
I mailed to 83,000 homes in New Jersey’s 
Second Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent, a question- 
naire in which I asked my constituents 
to answer 10 questions concerning inter- 
national and domestic matters of con- 
cern to the Nation. 

I am pleased to report that as of today, 
more than 7,500 of the questionnaires 
have been returned to me—a total equal 
to 9 percent of those who received them. 
I believe the views of my constituents 
in southern New Jersey will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. 

On questions concerning international 
matters, it pleases me to report that 80 
percent of the respondents favor our 
present policies in Vietnam; 73 percent 
favor our present policies regarding 
Cuba; 55 percent favor an increase in 
the amount of military aid we are pro- 
viding Israel, and 90 percent favor our 
continued participation in the United 
Nations. 

Regarding domestic matters, my poll 
showed 55 percent of the 7,500 who re- 
plied favor abolishment of the existing 
national origins’ quota system for immi- 
gration to the United States; 70 percent 
favor legislation requiring Federal regis- 
tration of firearms; 96 percent support 
truth-in-packaging legislation, and 97 
percent favor truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion. 

Fifty-three percent of those in the Sec- 
ond District who participated in my poll 
opposed repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law, and 55 percent of them 
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are opposed to continued Federal farm 
price supports. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that although I noted it was not neces- 
sary for the respondents to sign their 
names to their ballots and, in fact, I left 
no space for signatures, 12 percent of 
the 7,500 who returned their ballots 
signed their names. 

I feel the results of this poll provide 
an excellent sampling of opinion in my 
district, and I offer the results to my 
colleagues for their information and pos- 
sible guidance. 


Labor Behaves Magnificently 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been too little publicity given to or- 
ganized labor’s stand against commu- 
hism and the appeasement of aggressors, 
and the ceaseless efforts of U.S. labor 
officials to encourage and assist free labor 
movements throughout the world. The 
columnist, John Chamberlain, in a recent 
column which I insert in the Recor for 
the benefit of those who may have not 
read his comments, gives merited praise 
to labor’s firm stand against the enemies 
of freedom and the appeasement of 
dictators. 

THESE DAYS—LABOR BEHAVES MAGNIFICENTLY 
(By John Chamberlain) 

T've been knocking the unions for their 
attempt to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the clause that permits indi- 
Vidual States to pass right-to-work laws, 
and before I am through with the subject 
I may do so again. But between attempts to 
defeat the unions on a demand which they 
should never have made, let me pause to say 
that organized labor, in the present Viet- 
namese and Dominican Republic crises, is 
behaving magnificently. 

Back in May the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
ell issued a stirring appeal in support of 
President Johnson's efforts to defeat the 
Communists in southeast Asia and in the 
Caribbean. George Meany, the president of 
the AFL-CIO, added his eloquent statement 
that “organized labor in our country has 
steadfastly opposed appeasement of all ag- 
gressors—Mussolin{, Hitler, Stalin, Mao Tse- 
tung, and Khrushchev alike.” 

“In continuation of this policy,” said 
Meany, we have time and again supported 
President Johnson's firm rejection of all pro- 
Posals to appease the aggressors against the 
people of South Vietnam.” 

David Dubinsky, the head of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
chimed in with Meany by urging his own 
union members “to rally to the support of 
the President in his prompt, effective action 
to halt the enemies of freedom in Vietnam 
and Santo Domingo.” 

Thus the clear voice of American labor, 
which knows that in a totalitarian world 
there would be no more freedom to bargain 
collectively for any benefits whatsoever. But 
while the American labor movement has been 
busy upholding President Johnson’s hand 
in the attempt to halt the latest march of 
the Communist Goliath, what have large 
numbers of our artists and writers and pro- 
Tessors been doing? 
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They have been busy signing appeasing 
statements which, for sheer indulgence in 


forthcoming domination of the world, 1984.“ 

And many of our businessmen have been 
trying to drum up sentiment for entering into 
commercial deals with Red China and with 
Soviet Russia, an effort which Dubinsky has 
castigated as just as senseless and danger- 
ous as was doing ‘business as usual’ with 
Hitler, Musolini and the Japanese military 
dictators yesterday.” 

The latest “peace” advertisement put out 
by a so-called Artists Protest Committee“ is 
signed by scores of painters, sculptors, writ- 
ers, editors, musicians and theater artists. 
But it is noteworthy that the list is well salted 
with the names of the same old hacks who 
were signing pro-Communist manifestos 
back in the 1930's. The “Hollywood Ten,” 
or at least a fractional part of it, is riding 
again. So is the League for Peace and De- 
mocracy, which was only for peace when it 
helped the Soviet Union. 

One could respect the integrity of the 
signers if they would also denounce the 
burning of U.S. overseas libraries and the 
bombing of embassies. One could respect 
them if they had shown an equal amount of 
zeal in opposing Mao Tse-tung’s attempt to 
liquidate the Tibetans, or if they had taken 
due note of Khrushchevs’ policy of “genocide 
by diffusion” when the Soviets deliberately 
sent the Baltic State populations to the ob- 
livion of Asian work camps. One could re- 
spect them if they had denounced Castro 
for reviving child labor when he grabbed the 
Cuban school kids and sent them out to cut 
sugarcane. 

Compared to the record of a ponderable 
segment of our artists, professors and even 
businessmen, American labor’s record in op- 
posing appeasement of dictators is as pure as 
a well-known soap. At this very moment 
Meany, Jay Lovestone, and other union of- 
ficials are en route to Brussels for a meet- 
ing of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. They will try to put the 
ICFTU firmly on President Lyndon Johnson's 
side in standing up to the Communists in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic. 

I can't help feeling proud of George Meany, 
even though I must continue to oppose the 
AFL-CIO on the issue of the repeal of 14b. 
But I can’t say I’m proud of a lot of my 
fellow intellectuals. They don't know from 
nothing. 


The Astoria Reserve Fleet Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I want to bring to 
the attention of the Congress House Joint 
Memorial 26, 53d Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, urging the U.S. 
Maritime Administration to retain the 
Astoria Reserve Fleet base and continue 
to maintain the base for ships in the Re- 
serve Fleet. 

I wish to commend our Oregon legis- 
lators for their memorial with which I 
am in full agreement: 

House JOINT MEMORIAL 26 
To the President of the United States, the 
Administrator of the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation: 

We, your memorialists, the 53d Legislative 

Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
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lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the U.S, Maritime Administration 
has recently proposed to close the Astoria Re- 
serve Fleet base; and 

Whereas under the proposal, some of the 
more than 100 ships now stored at the As- 
toria fieet basé would be transferred to Olym- 
pia, Wash., and others to Suisun Bay, Calif.; 
and 

Whereas it is a matter of record that the 
Astoria base is superior for ship storage be- 
cause of the relatively low salt content of 
the Columbia tiver water in contrast to the 
salt water of other bases; and 

Whereas the Astoria Reserve Fleet base 
employs between 50 and 60 people; and 

Whereas it appears that closure of the 
Astoria base cnd transfer of the ships to 
other bases would not result in a substantial 
savings in public funds required to maintain 
ships in the Ready Reserve: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

(1) The U.S. Maritime Administration 18 
urged to retain the Astoria Reserve Ficet 
base and continue to maintain the base for 
ships in the Reserve Fleet. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shal! be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Administrator of the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and to each member of the Ore- 
gon congressional delegation. 


Bernard L. (Barney) Krebs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great newspapermen from my city of 
New Orleans and the State of Louisiana 
has passed on, and all of his friends and 
colleagues in the newspaper profession, 
as well as the people of Louisiana, have 
lost a dedicated public servant in the 
full sense of the word. 

Bernard L. (Barney) Krebs was a great 
newspaperman who dedicated his life 
to providing the people and the officials 
of Louisiana with the benefit of his 
knowledge and insight into the problems 
facing his State and his city, and the 
deficiencies which resulted therefrom, in 
order that they might take positive steps 
to improve the caliber of government in 
the State at all levels. This Barney did 
for more than 40 years as a reporter and 
as managing editor of the Times-Pica- 
yune of New Orleans, La. 

Many legislative reforms were enacted 
and implemented as a result of Barney's 
good works—as a result of his intensive 
and extensive probes into abuses and ir- 
regularities to be found in years gone by 
in both parish and State governments. 
There is no doubt that the caliber of our 
city’s and our State’s public servants and 
of the administration of government at 
all levels is more honest and more effec- 
tive today because Barney Krebs dedi- 
cated his life to this end. He was as 
much a public servant as if he had been 
a civil service employee for the city of 
New Orleans or the State of Louisiana, 
and we are all in his debt today. 

Not only was Barney Krebs an ex- 
emplary newspaperman, but also he 
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was a wonderful person —an outgoing, 
friendly man who was liked by all who 
met him and beloved by his family and 
many friends throughout Louisiana. In 
short, the newspaper profession is 
stronger today because of his good works; 
government in New Orleans and Louisi- 
ana is more truly devoted to the general 
good and welfare of all the people be- 
cause of his efforts, and all of us who 
knew and shared his friendship are big- 
ger men because he passed among us. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress an editorial on Mr. Krebs from 
the Times-Picayune of Monday, July 5, 
1965, in which Barney receives the ac- 
colades which he so richly deserved. The 
editorial follows: 

From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, July 4, 1965] 

LONGTIME TIMES-PICAYUNE Newsman Is 
Dean—B. L. Kress Was EXPERT POLITICAL 
ANALYST 
Funeral services for veteran newsman 

Bernard Louis “Barney” Krebs, a former 

managing editor of the Times-Picayune, will 

be conducted at 11 am. Monday at the 

House of Bultman, 3338 St. Charles Avenue, 

followed by requiem mass at St. Rita's 

Catholic Church. 

Interment will be in St. Patrick's Ceme- 
tery No. 3. 

Mr. Krebs, 72, died Saturday at 12:05 a.m. 
at Touro Infirmary. He had retired from 
the journalism profession on November 1, 
1963, after more than 50 years in the field. 

His intensive research and delvings into 
the operations of State agencies, and his 
various revealing reports on the corruption 
in certain political bodies resulted in the 
statement a few years ago that Mr. Krebs 
was “possibily the most respected man in the 
press corps of Louisiana.” He was an expert 
political analyst. 

A native of Monticello, Il., where his 
father was owner of the weekly Piatt County 
Bulletin, Mr. Krebs moved with his family 
in 1898 to Lake Charles, where his father 
purchased the daily American, which later 
became the American-Press. He attended 
convent grammar school and public high 
school there, and taught backwoods schools 
for 2 years before starting newspaper work 
hustling personals“ for his father’s paper, 
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He attended St. Mary's College in Kansas 
and in 1912 became assistant police reporter 
for the New Orleans Item. He became city 
editor of the Shreveport Times in 1918 after 


ger of the Chicago office of International 
News. 

In what he described as “representative of 
an average reporter’s wanderings in his early 
years back in the “teens,” Mr. Krebs was then 
telegraph editor of the San Antonio Express; 
was drafted into the Army and served over- 
seas with the 323d Field Signal Battalion in 
1919; edited the Field Signal magazine Toot- 
Sweet” after armistice; served with the sta- 
tistical department of Union Sulphur Co,, 
and was a court reported with the El Paso 
Times. 

His long tenure with the Times-Picaynne 
began January 3, 1921, when he was assigned 
a night police reporting beat, soon afterwards 
switching to special writing for the Sunday 
paper. 

Then came several years on the business 
run, involving reporting of activities of the 
banks, railroads, steamship lines, chamber 
of commerce, port, department stores, utili- 
ties, etc. Included, from time to time, were 
assignments on flood control, comprehensive 
zoning, assessment reform, politics and the 
legislature in 1930. 
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MANAGING EDITOR _ 

From March 1931 to March 1936, he served 
as managing editor (during a ted 
period of Huey P. Long’s administration), 
and after a 2-years’ absence from the jour- 
nalism scene, returned to the Times-Pica- 
yune as a civil courts reporter. In June of 
1939 he was sent to Baton Rouge as manager 
of the newly established news bureau there, 
just at the time the Louisiana scandals be- 
gan to break. 

From 1939 through the spring of 1959 he 
covered all State campaigns and sessions 
of the legislature and made an extensive in- 
vestigation into mental hospitals in 1940 and 
into the penal system in 1941. 

In 1943 he returned to New Orleans from 
Baton Rouge to do general assignment work. 

Among the wide range of specialized sub- 
jects handled by Mr. Krebs during his ca- 
reer with the Times-Picayune were court 
procedures and trials, meetings of public 
bodies and transaction of public affairs, 
police procedures, police brutality, public 
swindles, flood control, reforestation, com- 
prehensive zoning, investigation of skul- 
duggery in public office, legislative coverage, 
production of ofl and gas, State finances, 
mental health, penology, and city finances. 

“LEARNS BY DOING” 

He once said, A reporter learns by doing, 
no matter what he is taught in journalism 
school. And I see younger reporters around 
me picking up these techniques of reporting 
at the same point where I started many years 
ago.” 

Mr. Krebs was honored at the third an- 
nual dinner of the Press Club of New Orleans 
and presented a special award sponsored 
jointly by the Press Club, the Louisiana 
Civil Service League, the Public Affairs Re- 
search Council, and the Capitol Correspond- 
ents Association of Baton Rouge. : 

The award was a typewriter on the case of 
which was Inscribed: 

“1960 Civil Service Award—To Bernard 
Louis Krebs of New Orleans in recognition of 
50 years of distinguished public service of 
editing and reporting in search of good gov- 
ernment in Louisiana.” 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Thelma De Blanc; a daughter, Mrs. Guy F. 
LeMieux; three sons, John S. Krebs of San 
Francisco, Willlam Bernard Krebs and Wil- 
son C. Krebs, both of New Orleans; two 
brothers, Anton Krebs of Lake Charles, 
Joseph J. Krebs of New Orleans; a sister, 
Sister Bernadine, O.S.U., St. Martin, Ohlo, 
and six grandchildren, 


Further, Mr. Speaker I would like to 
present to my colleagues the Times- 
Picayune’s news story on the passing of 
this fine man. The story of Barney 
Krebs’ passing appeared in the Picayune 
of July 4, 1965, and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this account in the Rec- 
orp. The story follows: 

BERNARD L. Kress 

The byline by B. L. Krebs was familiar for 
many years to hundreds of thousands of 
Loulsianians and Mississippians, The per- 
sonable “Barney” Krebs was well known dur- 
ing the same period by hundreds of Louisi- 
ana newspaper people, businessmen and po- 
litical leaders. 

During his more than half century of work 
for newspapers, started on the Lake Charles 
daily owned by his father, “Barney” per- 
formed many assignments and. performed 
them well. 

Most of his years were spent as a reporter, 
with an interruption from 1931 to 1936, when 
he became managing editor of the Times- 
Picaqune following the accidental death of 
Martin T. Durkin. He discharged well this 
desk responsibility but, in newspaper terms, 
his heart was on the street. After his re- 
turn to the Times-Picayune in 1938 after 2 
years of travel, principally in California, he 
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devoted himself until his retirement in 1963 
to working as a reporter; and he was a fine 
one. 

There are many healthy conditions in 
Louisiana for which “Barney” was a major 
cause. As an example, it was he who han- 
died the assignment of telling so well of need- 
less harm being done here by the Texas fever 
tick that tick-eradication legislation was 
adopted by the Louisiana Legislature years 
earlier than many political observers thought 
possible. 

Examinations of State and city records. by 
Barney“ led to elimination or corrections 
of many abuses that were a burden on the 
State’s people. His revelation of conditions 
in State hospitals encouraged many reforms. 

“Barney” was known by reputation far and 
wide as a topfliight newspaperman, He was 
better known by his family and fellow work- 
ers as a devoted husband and father, as a 
polished technician in his chosen field, as an 
Inspiring teacher of young newspaper men 
ae 3 and as a true, courageous 

end. 


Liberty Bell Is Linked to Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully include the following column 
from the Houston Chronicle, written by 
Dr. Henry Tavel, the distinguished rabbi 
of the Houston Congregation for Reform 
Judaism, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Linerty BELL Is LINKED To Bix 
(By Dr. Henry Tavel) 

(Norz.—The following column originally 
was prepared by Rabbi Tavel, a former U.S. 
Army chaplain (colonel), as a sermon. Then 
he revised it for use as a guest column in the 
Chronicle.) 

“Proclaim Liberty throughout the Land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

This proclamation inscribed upon the U.S. 
Liberty Bell is from the middle of a longer 
verse recorded in the book of Leviticus, 
chapter 25, verse 10, proclaims the estab- 
lishment of the jubilee year. 

In the 50th year the slaves with their 
families were emancipated and all title to 
landed property returned to its original 
owners. 

This was the meaning of “liberty” in the 
verse of Leviticus: Emancipation of slaves 
and release of landed property from mortgage 
or attachment. 

The verse opens, Le shall hallow the fifth 

„ Then follows, “Proclaim Überty 
throughout the land unto you; and ye shall 
return every man unto his possession, and 
unto his family.” 

There is no detailed account in Scriptures 
regarding how this law worked. The spirit 
of the proclamation was to declare the sa- 
credness of individual personality and indi- 
vidual property. 

This was the earliest conceived notion of 
liberty; individual right to self-determina- 
tion and individual right to possession of 
property. 

Our U.S. Liberty Bell was conceived before 
the Independence of the 13 States; before 
the establishment of the United States of 
America, 

It was first ordered by the Province of 
Pennsylvania in 1751 to commemorate the 
Golden Jubilee of William Penn's Charter of 
Privileges. 
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This charter by no means established 
equality and liberty as the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution later did. 
But it was an implementation of the ancient 
Biblical concept. It established liberty of 
Teligion and equality of political and prop- 
erty rights for all races and religions. 

Three bells were cast in London before 
one was made without defect. Its use was 
to convene the Pennsylvania Assembly, until 
on July 8, 1776, it rang to announce a public 
reading of the Declaration of Independence 
enacted on July 4, 1776 by the Continental 
Congress. It was then known as the Inde- 
pendence Bell. 

On April 16, 1783, it rang out to announce 
the proclamation of peace. It pealed and 
tolled out afterward at national festivals, 
anniversaries, and joyous and solemn events, 

On July 8, 1835, it cracked while being 
tolled to mourn the passing of Chief Justice 
John Marshall. 

It was repaired, but cracked again on 
February 22, 1846, while being pealed to com- 
memorate Washington's Birthday. It was 
beyond repair and was set up as a national 
monument in the vestibule of Independence 
Hall. 

The name “Liberty Bell” was given it in 
1839 by spokesmen for the antislavery 
Movement. The Biblical verse inscribed on 
it affirms belief in the dignity and equality 
of all men. The association of U.S. citi- 
zenry and their Government is founded on 
the belief in the dignity and equality of all 
men. 

On this July 4, 1965, we can proclaim our 
faith and achievement with even greater 
Satisfaction than in years before. Much 
needs yet to be achieved. But we may 
boast that the realization of equality is fuller 
than ever before. 


A Misguided Mishmash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
column, written by Terrence 
O'Flaherty and published in the San 
Francisco Chronicle on the 1st of July, 
develops one of the great weaknesses in 
the war on poverty program. Mr. O Fla- 
herty's article follows: 
A Miscuiprp MISHMASH 
(By Terrence O'Flaherty) 


Hoititywooo.—“We're trying to reach the 
Out-of-luck teenager, the 16- to 21-year-old 
Who is out of schoo] and out of work,” said 
One of the folks in Washington's Office of 
Economic Opportunity headed by Sargent 
Shriver. 

“I dont mean the nice middleclass kid. 
We want to tell the poorest, the tenement- 
trapped kid, the itinerant's offspring, all 
about the Youth Corps and the Job Corps. 
But how can we get them to listen, these 
lost, luckless lads and lasses?” 

Then someone remembered television, 

But what kind of show would these lost 
young people be watching “Shindig” and 
Hullabaloo” of course. Why not use the 
frug, the watusi, and the jerk to attract them 
e preaching to them or crowding them 

But what kind of a Messiah can we get to 
tell our wonderful story? Someone they can 
Tespect. Someone to lead them to better 
Jobs, better education, a better future. 

"A disc jockey,” cried one. And a 
— jockey program 
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Washington contacted a 40-year-old disc 
jockey named Murray Kaufmann who, as 
“Murray the K.“ appeals to the lowest com- 
mon denominator among New York’s huge 
restless youth population. Shriver dubbed 
him Radio and TV Consultant to the OEO” 
and sent him forth to fight President John- 
son's war on poverty at the drop-out level. 

He assembled 25 groups like “Cannibal and 
the Headhunters,” “the Temptations,” “the 
Supremes,” and “Herman's Hermits” who reel 
off the teenage litany of “Be My Baby,” “I 
Don't Cry,” and “Ooh Baby.” They gave 
their talents free and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System gave an hour and a half of 
prime network time. 

What resulted Monday night was “It’s 
What's Happening Baby! —a program of ex- 
cessive vulgarity with aimless and indefinite 
pitches made to the young people in the 
audience assuring them that “Big Daddy” in 
Washington really loves them and wants to 
hear about their problems. 

It was an unbelievably misguided mish- 
mash, presided over by Murray the middle- 
aged disc jockey with a hairpiece, wearing 
kid clothes, doing their dances, and trying to 
communicate with his audience in a language 
that was half Brooklyn, half Negro slum, and 
all phony. 

“It’s What's Happening, Baby” was more 
than a social document of one of the prob- 
lems of our times, It was a horror film of 
major proportions—plus commercials, 

In the immortal words of Murray the E: 
“The Government is thinkin’ of you and 
lookin’ after you and thinks you are the most. 
That's what's happening, baby—but we don't 
want to have anyone in Washington telling 
you what's best for you. We want you to tell 
us how it is, baby, because we think you're 
rather important. It's going to be a swingin’ 
show and a better way of life. Write to New 
Chance, Washington 20506, It's what's hap- 
pening, baby.” 

You get the picture, doncha, baby? I mean 
like the Government has run out of ideas to 
inspire young people on a decent, healthy 
level of accomplishment. That’s what it 
really is, baby. It’s not the ridiculous little 
disc jockey or the silly performers who are 
so much at fault. 

The real trouble, baby, lies with the money- 
hungry entertainment business, which has 
fed this kind of Junk to young Americans for 
a decade, and with the Government’s OEO, 
that’s trying to reach the lost ones by giving 
them the same sort of sterile diversion that 
caused them to lose their way in the first 
place, It's all so mixed up, baby, so let's 
dance. 

Sargent Shriver, baby, there appears to be 
as much impoverishment at the top of your 
Great Society as there is at the bottom. 

I'm afraid that's what's really happened, 
baby. 


Repeal of 14(b) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, when an 
issue such as the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law comes to the 
fore, it tends to be surrounded by so great 
a degree of emotionalism that reason is 
virtually strangled. 

It is, therefore, a matter worthy of 
note when a noted columnist in a right- 
to-work State such as mine penetrates 
the storm. 

Columbus Giragi, a businessman, pub- 
lisher, editor, newspaper columnist, is 
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generally regarded in Arizona as one of 
our most astute journalistic observers. 
His views on issues are widely read and 
highly respected. 

Although Mr. Giragi lists himself as a 
Democrat, his ideas fit no particular 
political mold. He writes what he be- 
ne and he does so without equivoca- 

on. 

Mr, Giragi’s support of repeal of 14(b) 
has already brought an onslaught of pro- 
test in Arizona. But Mr. Giragi thrives 
on protest. To quote him: 

The price paid for failure to be reasonable, 
in all things in this troubled world, is terrific. 


I commend to my colleagues the col- 
umn written by Columbus Giragi favor- 
ing repeal of 14(b) as published in the 
June 22, 1965, Arizona Daily Sun, of 
Flagstaff. 

DEFINITELY IN FAVOR OF PEACE AND QUIET 
COLUMNIST VOTES FOR SECTION 14(b) REPEAL 


(By Columbus Giragi) 


Two Arizonans wrote letters to an editor, 
one advocating and the other condemning so- 
called right-to-work laws which have been 
adopted in 19 of our 50 States. Arizona is 
among those 19 States. 

Perusal of both letters to the editor reveals 
the fact that both the writers are right in 
most of the aspects they cited. 

Adoption of the right-to-work law has been 
a bitter pill to organized labor, both to ite 
rank-and-file members and particularly to its 
leaders. 

Among the former are some who are not 
opposed to such restriction on union activity, 
but if any person in the union leadership 
category has such regard for that law, they 
have not and probably do not dare express 
such an opinion. 

In frankness, this humble one was opposed 
to the enactment of the right-to-work law 
in Arizona, and its subsequent fortifications 
(on two occasions), all by vote of the peo- 
ple—against which there can be no successful 
dispute. 

We have been asked frequently in recent 
weeks if we favor repeal of section 14(b), of 
the Taft-Hartley law, which sanctions adop- 
tion of right-to-work laws by individual 
States. 

We favor repeal of section 14(b). 

Preferring peace and we are not 
inclined to engage in further and prolonged 
arguments with respect to the sins and vir- 
tues of right-to-work laws. 

Every attempt to embroil us in such futility 
will merely bring another repetition of that 
famous quotation: “He that complies against 
his will is of his own opinion still.“ . 

In past years a few friendships have been 
lost because of right-to-work law approval 
and opposition. The friendship of some good 
men was lost, if not their respect, while that 
of others was weakened by the diverse atti- 
tudes. 

It is questionable that any employers or 
employees were benefited in any degree as a 
result of such combat and aftermath. 

However, there are some firm facts which 
withstand the utmost buffeting. 

There are, both in the rank-and-file mem- 
bership and in the leadership of organized 
labor, some individuals and groups unworthy 
of its benefits and virtues. 

There are employers, in every category of 
so-called management, individuals and 
groups whose greed murders the innate jus- 
tice in their hearts toward their fellowmen. 

In both classes there are those whose sense 
of justice clabbered within. them before 
birth and who by choice, developed certain 
instincts In their association with mankind 
which transformed them into disgraces to 
the human race. 

Specific instances of misconduct can be 
cited in detail, in support of both above ref- 
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erences, but nausea deserves come consid- 
eration. 

Briefly, there are employers who have 
never learned the difference between men 
and mules. 

There are employees who accept pay for 
their time and talents, and become guilty of 
thievery by withholding performance. 

There are labor leaders who feel that the 
bearer of a union card can do no wrong. 

There are employers utterly devoid of 
shame for ruthless exploitation of human 
workers. 

The extremists in both the above classes 
are the worst enemies of their own cause. 

Both classes are sitting ducks” for some 
exploiting and deceitful politicians and of- 
ficeholders. One is milked primarily for 
money for campaign coffers, the other pri- 
marily for votes—and also filthy lucre. 

Too many leaders in organized labor have 
been unwise in their excesses. 

As a result, the U.S. Supreme Court only 
recently produced rulings which placed labor 
unions under the antitrust laws. 

It seems shamefully certain that what is 
called capital and labor will never accord 
each other the respect warranted. 

It is puzzling, but each insists upon oper- 
ating with fists in their voices. Their creed 
is force over reason. 

If those caustic attitudes could be sup- 
planted by virtues, of which both are cap- 
able, lands of milk and honey would be de- 
veloped worldwide. 

If employers and employees would turn to 
Justice, they could harvest happiness, nectar 
and serenity from combined endeavors rang- 
ing from operation of a string of hamburger 
stands, to taxi service to the moon. 

The price paid for failure to be reasonable, 
in all things in this troubled world, is ter- 
rific. 

The lazy worker who believes in doing the 
least work he can, and recognizes such as a 
victory over his employer, is no better or 
worse than the crue] employer who believes 
“they work better when they are hungry.” 

It is regrettable that their advocates and 
critics cannot seem to get those two bat- 
tlers apart—or together. 


Marines’ Friday Evening Parade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the tourist season at its height, I wish 
to call attention to the Friday evening 
parade at the Marine barracks which at- 
tracts not only visitors to Washington, 
D.C., but area residents as well. The 
July 1965 issue of Navy magazine carries 
an excellent story of this dramatic pres- 
entation by the Marine Corps which both 
adults and children thoroughly enjoy. 
No one can view this moving ceremony 
and fail to leave with renewed feeling 
and pride in this great Nation, its history 
and its future. The U.S, Marine Corps 
can well be proud of its Washington, 
D.C., contingent. 

The article follows: 

Marines’ FRIDAY EVENING PARADE: A Tor 
WASHINGTON ATTRACTION—Banp AND Drum 
AND BUGLE CORPS THRILL ONLOOKERS WITH 
“SOUND AND LIGHT” SPECTACLE 

(By Lee Lorick Prina) 

One of the biggest free summertime tourist 

attractions in the Nation’s Capital, the Fri- 
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day evening parade at the Marine barracks, 
Eighth and I Streets SE., is in full swing 
semn an and will continue through Septem- 

r 24. 

The dramatic hour-long ceremony takes 
Place outdoors on a floodlighted parade 
ground at 9 o'clock each Friday night, Two 
companies of marines march in a full dress 
parade to the music of the U.S. Marine Band 
and the Marine Drum and Bugle Corps. 


“SOUND AND LIGHT" 


Because of the painstaking work of ground- 
keeping crews, the parade field represents 
one of the few spots in Washington that stays 
lushly green all through the sizzling sum- 
mer. In sharp contrast, the scarlet coats 
and gleaming brass instruments of the band 
and the blue and white dress uniforms of 
the barracks marines stand out under the 
blaze of floodlights. 

Visitors to Washington agree with area 
residents that this is a “sound and light” 
presentation unequaled for patriotic color 
and excitement. The sequence of events 
follows the pattern of a standard sunset pa- 
rade. But the clever use of spotlights in 
split-second timing makes the review of the 
troops, the lowering of the colors and the 
sounding of taps attain thrilling impact, 
Equally important to the evening's perennial 
appeal is the superb playing and marching of 
the Marine Band and the Drum and Bugle 
Corps. 

Under the direction of Lt. Col. Albert 


Schoepper, the band has 120 of the finest _ 


musicians in the country. Called “The Presi- 
dent's Own,” the band plays at a great many 
state ceremonies. The 50-man drum and 
bugle corps represents the elite of the Marine 
field musicians selected from units around 
the world. 

Both groups play a wide variety of martial 
music from memory, Often Colonel Schoep- 
per includes a selection by John Philip Sousa, 
leader of the band from 1880 to 1892. At 
the evening’s end, listeners generally feel 
as the British broadcaster who commented 
about the band when King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth came to Washington in 
1939; 

“We don't know by what magic the leader 
obtained the results he did, but never was 
the British anthem played in so stirring and 
inspiring a manner.” 

DRAWS MANY VIPS 


This season, regular onlookers will notice 
that the band has a new drum major. Un- 
der the tall bearskin hat is M. Sgt. Daniel M. 
Oeser. He takes the baton from the popular 
M. Sgt. Henry L. Peters who has retired from 
the corps and settled in the Leathernecks’ 
Western Pacific stronghold, Okinawa. 

Not only summer's infiux of tourists but 
diplomats, Cabinet members, Senators, and 
high-ranking officers enjoy the performances, 
President Kennedy attended the full dress 
review in 1962, and the following year invited 
the Marines to put on a special evening 
parade at the White House. Last year, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, who has a son serv- 
ing in the corps, enthusisatically watched on 
at least two occasions. Miss Lynda Bird 
Johnson, who at that time was dating one 
of the barracks’ officers, was present on 
several Friday evenings last season. 

Almost 4,000 spectators sit in grandstands 
on the side and end of the 370-foot-long 
grassy quadrangle with the surrounding 
brick buildings and venerable trees serving 
as a backdrop. On the north side is the 
only remaining original part of this oldest 
post of the Corps. Here stands the Com- 
mandant’s house, completed in 1805. Often 
the present occupants, Gen. and Mrs, Wal- 
lace M. Greene, Jr., entertain high-ranking 
guests at a preparade reception in the garden 
of the historic house. 

CHESTY IS A FAVORITE 


In the evening a fancy military parade 
ground maneuvers, the silent drill platoon 
performs the most intricate feats. Composed 
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of 24 marines, this platoon executes an 8- 
minute precision drill without verbal com- 
mand. The demonstration ends with gasps 
from the spectators when the cerporal in- 
specting the platoon’s rifles spins and tosses 
in mid-air a 10-pound M-i rifle, finally flip- 
ping it over his head to another marine. 

Children usually like best the part of the 
parade where one of the marines leads out 
on leash Chesty III, the barracks’ bulldog 
mascot. As they march proudly down the 
center walk, Chesty, on command, jumps in 
the air three times as a salute to the crowd. 

This year, the marine barracks has an- 
nounced that 2,756 reserved seats are avail- 
able without charge for each Friday parade. 
To obtain seating for a desired date, write 
the Marine Barracks’ Adjutant, Eighth and I 
Streets SE., Washington, D.C., about 2 weeks 
ahead of the time wanted. 

In addition, 1,200 unreserved seats may be 
obtained by lining up at the barracks 1 
hour before the parade begins. Visitors may 
park on a limited basis inside the main gate 
or at the Navy Yard, a few blocks away, and 
take a free shuttle bus. 


The Sex Amendment—Equality for Gals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MASTON O'NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the July 3 edition of Publisher’s Auxiliary 
carried a light and entertaining column 
entitled The Sex Amendment—Equality 
for Gals.” The editors of the highly re- 
spected trade publication commented 
that they “could think of no one more 
capable of expressing the feminine view- 
point than Dorothy Daniel.“ coeditor of 
the Quitman, Ga., Free Press. Recog- 
nized as one of the country’s outstanding 
columnists, she is the author of “Cut and 
Engraved Glass” and Circle Round the 
Square.” I am pleased to submit the 
following column as the product of one of 
my constituents: 

THE Sex AMENDMENT—EQUALITY FoR GALS 
(By Dorothy Daniel) 

It was bound to happen sooner or later. 

But the way it happened. 

Sneaking it into a civil rights act when 
we weren't looking. 

So here we are, practically on the eve of 
the Fourth of July, absolutely equal to men, 
by law that is. 

A dismal deal at best. 

According to the U.S. Government, Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-352) title 
VII. a girl can now go right ahead and be a 
mailman, a busboy, or a chairman of the 
board 


So who needs it? 

Gone with one swoop of a pen is the con- 
test of half a century. 

Gone is the Joy of competition. 

Gone is the shy look, the slightly raised 
hem, the tilted chin, the swinging gait, the 
lowered eyes, the slow soft voice. 

Put away your polyester fiber-filled bras- 
sieres, girls, the game is over. 

We are as equal to the boys as equal can 
be. Any minute mow we'll be expected to 
pick up the tab for theater tickets, pay our 
own dinner check, share the cost of a tank 
of gas. 

It wouldn't be so bad if we'd had a sport- 
ing chance. 

But the way they put that equal employ- 
ment title VII over on us was an accident. 
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It was a southerner, a chivalrous, gallant 
southerner who did it to us. 

Representative Howard Smrrx, Democrat, 
of Virginia, introduced the sex amendment 
as part of an effort to delay the vote on the 
civil rights bill back in 1964. In the excite- 
ment and flurry of talk on the floor, the 
Steamroller pushed the whole civil rights 
Package through Congress and with it went 
Our female status as a creature to be cher- 
ished and protected. Nobody could have 
been more surprised than Representative 
Howard SMITH, Democrat, of Virginia, or the 
committee who had nary a chance to look 
into what this sort of thing could do to us 
girls. 

Like it is now any girl who can catch a red- 
hot bolt in a bucket and isn’t afraid of 
heights has got her a job as riveter at the 
next letting. And will any strong handsome 
fellow in a tin hat help her along the edge 
of the I-beam? Heck, no. It is everybody 
for him or her self now that title VII is the 
law of the land. 

Last weekend in Sunday newspapers from 
the canyons of New York to the surfs of 
Santa Monica, there appeared columns and 
columns of want ads, precise, definitive, and 
exact. “Five young men to assist manager”; 
“Countermen, a chance to grow“; Fire- 
Man guard must have telephone and weapon. 
Uniform furnished. No police record.” Or 
“Gutterman end experienced helper.” 

Next week all this will be changed, if 
the advertisers know what is good for them, 
that 18. 

“Fiye young men and/or women to assist“; 
“Counter persons, to grow as they count”; 
“Firewoman guard, not given to tears“; and 
I don't know what they'll do with utter 
woman.” That sounds downright indecent. 

All this changeover, praise be, is up to 
the advertiser, not the newspaper. 

If a steel mill wants to advertise “Eight 
jobs for men under 40 as open hearth help- 
ers,” it is not the intent of the act or the 
responsibility of the newspaper to point out 
that women have been keeping open the 
hearths of the Nation for years. 

A bulletin of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association (No. 26) on newspa- 
pers and title VII further suggests that the 
Want ad takers do not “volunteer advice in 
this area" because telling an advertiser that 
it is Illegal to advertise for a “Girl Friday“ 
when a “Man Friday“ might do as well, could 
just possibly “lead to unnecessary involve- 
ment of the newspaper in enforcement pro- 
ceedings through the aggrieved party.” 

There is enough grief in this title VII al- 
ready without the newspapers stirring up 
any more. Besides the law is not all that 
clear. 

For instance, any job that a waltress can 
handle presumably a waiter can do just as 
well. There is an exemption for Indians but 
I'm not quite clear what it is. 

Then there are teamsters and teamstresses, 
Seamster and seamstress, janitor and janl- 
toress, but from the newspaper’s point of 
view it would seem to be safer just to 
neuterize the whole business: carpenter, 
plumber, sewer, and reaper. 

Otherwise the poor harassed want ad tak- 
ers are going to go out of their minds, Le.: 

“Wanted: Stripper, call Acme Offset Print- 
ers, 244-9813.” and on the same page “Want- 
ed: Stripper, call Bijou Vaudeville Agency, 
276-1642." According to the law the second 
advertisement may be placed in a special, 
privileged, and legitimate category, “Female 
help wanted.” 

The former must by its nature remain 
neuter. 

While the new classifications may be com- 
plicated and revolutionary to an already con- 
fusing department of the newspaper indus- 
try, the new law, in the long run may result 
in increased revenue, wordwise. 

As for instance: “Circus needs bearded 
Person (only those to whom chin whiskers 
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might be considered unique should apply)“ 
There you have 12 words going for you where 
one would suffice in the good old days before 
neuter employment. 

As far as the newspaper itself is concerned, 
the law applies just as it does to iron found- 
ing, sand hogging, and long shoreing. Of 
course, if an editor needs a new man on city 
hall and a lady applies who is obviously only 
3 months give or take away from accouche- 
ment, he has a chance or doing a little 
juggling, reassigning the real estate editor 
(who has for the past 30 years been a male) 
to city hall and putting the lady on the ex- 
change desk and let old Mr. Collins chase the 
land transfers. Not too much of a problem 
there. 

But elsewhere in the plant there may be 
muttering. 

Little white caps of newsprint will look 
mighty jaunty on the lasses down in the 
press room, but the practice of wearing rag- 
gity old ripped up, acid stained T-shirts in 
stereotype is going to have to be upgraded. 

And neuterizing want ad work categories 
isn't the only language revolution ahead. 

Just think how things are going to change 
wordwise in the “mail and femail room.” 

Take it from grandma, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., and his helpers are going to 
find the race, color, religion, and national 
origin guidelines of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 a breeze. 

It is the sex angle on which the boy will 
come & cropper. 

They will have the pale satisfaction of 
knowing they aren't the first, nor will they 
be the last. 

Where would any of us be without sex, 
anyway? 

Here? 


Charles E. “Chick” Frampton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, “Chick” 
Frampton was one of those men of real 
character and indomitable spirit who 
make a lasting impression on all those 
whose lives they touch. A newspaper- 
man, a public servant of the State of 
Louisiana for many years, “Chick” was 
a great credit to every cause he cham- 
pioned, and I am proud to salute him 
on this solemn occasion for a full life 
in the service of others. His good works 
for the city of New Orleans and the State 
of Louisiana, both as a newspaperman 
for the old New Orleans Item-Tribune 
and later as director of publicity for the 
State department of commerce and in- 
dustry and particularly as business man- 
ager of the Louisiana State Museum, 
were many, and “Chick” distinguished 
himself in all of them. 

He has left us now, in New Orleans 
and in Louisiana, a legacy of an idomi- 
table spirit and a selfless dedication to 
the advancement of his city and State, 
and I am honored to have shared his 
friendship. Not only was he successful 
in all his endeavors at home, but also he 
was a great soldier in the service of our 
country in World War I, in which he 
was gassed, wounded by shrapnel, 
captured by the German Army, escaped 
from a prison camp and led the capture 
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of more than 100 German soldiers. For 
this heroism he received a special com- 
mendation from General of the Armies 
John Pershing; the Silver Star; the 
Croix de Guerre from France and other 
military honors. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
should like to insert into the RECORD a 
news story from the Times-Picayune of 
July 3, 1965, on the passing of Charles 
E. “Chick” Frampton, beloved by many 
as a fine newspaperman and a great and 
true friend. The story follows: 
EX-LOUISIANA MUSEUM MANAGER DEAD—LONG 

ILLNESS Is FATAL TO C. E. FRAMPTON 

Funeral services for Charles E, “Chick” 
Frampton, 71, former business manager of 
the Louisiana State Museum, will be con- 
ducted at 2 p.m. Saturday at the Jacob 
Schoen & Sons Funeral Home, 3827 Canal. 

Presbyterian rites for Mr. Frampton, who 
died early Friday at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital after a long illness, will be 
conducted by Rey. Albert Link, pastor of the 
Gentilly Presbyterian Church, 

Louisiana Relief Lodge No. 1, Free and 
Accepted Masons, will hold masonic services. 

Interment will be in Hope Mausoleum. 

PALLBEARERS LISTED 


Pallbearers will be James W. Calvert, 
James L. Leslie, Ray Skrmetta, Thomas 
Toups, A. B. Capella, and W. Jeff Davis. 

Mr, Frampton, a native of Huntington, 
W. Va., had lived in New Orleans 41 years. 
He was married to the former Esther 
Nottleman, his only survivor. They resided 
at 4600 Press Drive. A 

He was a member of Cabell Lodge 152, 
F. & A.M., Huntington; the Grand Consistory 
of Louisiana, Jerusalem Temple, and the 
New Orleans Post No. 125. 

Also, he was recipient of the Croix de 
Guerre with star and palm for his World 
War I efforts, 

Often he spoke of his experiences with 
the late Huey P. Long and of witnessing 
Long’s assassination in 1935. 

Mr. Frampton resigned as museum busi- 
ness manager last October after serving in 
the post during the administrations of Gov. 
Jimmie H, Davis and Gov. Earl K. Long. 

WORLD WAR HERO 

Through the years, Mr. Frampton held 
several other State posts, served as a reporter 
and an editor for 16 years for the old New 
Orleans Item- Tribune and ed 


Mr. Frampton 
which he was gassed, peppered with shrapnel, 
and cited for bravery in action. His honors 
included a citation from General Perishing 
and a silver star. 

He was credited with leading less than a 
score of volunteers into Jaulney, France, on 
September 12, 1918, and capturing 118 Ger- 
mans, Mr. Frampton was a first lieutenant 
at that time. 

After the war, he went to work for the 
Item-Tribune. He served as a reporter dur- 
ing the heyday of Huey Long. 

Mr. Frampton also worked on a part-time 
basis as a statistician for the State attorney 
general's office, beginning during the ad- 
ministration of Gov. Oscar K. Allen. 

NAMED BY LECHE 


He resigned from the Item-Tribune in Sep- 
tember 1938, to accept an appointment by 
Goy. Richard W. Leche as director of pub- 
licity for the State. 

In December of the same year he was ap- 
pointed publicity director for the Louisiana 
Tourist Bureau, a division of the depart- 
ment of commerce and industry. 

Later, Mr. Frampton was associated with 
a New Orleans advertising firm. 

On October 25, 1948, Gov. Earl Long again 
appointed him director of publicity and 
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promotion for the commerce and industry 
department. He held the post until 1952 
when Goy. Robert F. Kennon took over the 
reins of the State government. 

Until his appointment as museum business 
manager in 1956, Mr. Frampton worked in 
the advertising and public relations business. 

During his museum tenure, the Presbytere 
was restored, improvements were begun on 
the Cabildo, the lower Pontalba apartments 
were rehabilitated and a renovation program 
was started at Madame John's Legacy. 


* 


Hawaii Keeps Pace in War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the able leadership of former Con- 
gressman Thomas P. Gill, the war on 
poverty program in Hawaii is being car- 
ried to the people who need the help but 
who, for one reason or another, will not 
come to the program. 

This is one of the practical approaches 
instituted by State Director Gill during 
the first 6 months of operation of the 
Hawaii Office of Economic Opportunity. 
In a recent interview by a Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser staff writer, Mr. Gill stated that 
he and his staff have been urging agen- 
cies involved in the program to move 
rapidly and with imagination.” 

The complete text of the newspaper 
interview follows: 

From the Star-Bulletin & Advertiser, June 
27, 1965] 
Istes Keep Pace IN Poverty Wan 
(By Ed Engledow) 

President Johnson's war on poverty is 
moving in Hawaii but how many people it 
will reach eventually is problematical. 

Federal officials believe one-fifth of the 
Nation’s families are disadvantaged by low 
incomes. On the mainland that means their 
family income is below $3,000 annually. In 
Hawaii, the figure has been set at $4,000. 

Thomas P. Gill, State director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, last week reviewed 
the first 6 months of operation. 

He feels that the number of Hawall res- 
idents who will qualify will be somewhere 
between one-tenth and one-fifth of the 
State’s population. 

And it’s easy to see why he is not more 


The 1960 census figures, the best vailable, 
showed 23 percent of Hawall's families with 
incomes below $4,000. The income of al- 
most everyone has increased since then and 
today it is hard to tell just how many fam- 
ilies remain in that category. 

Gurs review of progress made so far re- 
flected a new, dramatic, and far-reaching 
concept of self-help. He indicated he feels 
it leans more to the practical approach, 
rather than that of the professional “do- 


Gill said his office has purposely refrained 
from drumbeating and seeking publicity. 

“There are some programs that could be 
harmed by publicity,” he said. “There is 
too great a misconception that we are hand- 
ing out money—giving something for noth- 
ing. That’s a mistake because what we are 
doing is putting professionals to work help- 
ing people better their economic status.” 

Gill is , in a soft-sell fashion, an 
approach to the problem of the poor which 
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smacks of newness and departs from some 
accepted ideas on social service. 

For one thing, he feels the people who 
must be reached will not come to the pro- 
gram—the program must go to them. 

“These people’s youngsters are not going 
to apply for jobs in answer to a newspaper 
ad,” he said. They don't read newspapers. 
Neither do their parents, who will not be 
attracted to an adult education course by 
publicity.” 

He cites the experience of one local social 
service agency which is handling several 
OEO programs successfully. 

“These people sat in their offices for years 
until they decided that the people they were 
serving were in the middle-income groups, 
and they were not helping the poor,“ he said. 
“A couple of years ago they decided to go 
after the people who really needed their 
services. They have been successful and are 
doing a good job for us.“ 

The drive to reach people who really are 
in need also will lean heavily on self-par- 
ticipation. ’ 

“We are organizing community councils 
with half the members professionals and 
half the members actual beneficiaries,” he 
said. These are the groups which will get 
kids in school and jobs and older persons 
in programs which will improve their eco- 
nomic status.“ 

Gill also refuses to place much stock in 
figures and reports, although Federal aspects 
of the program require his office to turn them 
out by the bale. 

“A report may say we are reaching 900 
children in preschool classes,” he said. “But 
that is misleading because if we are operat- 
ing successfully, we also are reaching their 
parents and their older brothers and sisters.” 

Gill talks even more forcefully about the 
need for new ideas. So far, he said, his staff 
has been urging agencies involved in the 
program to move rapidly and with imagina- 
tion. 

“We want them to use new approaches and 
new ideas,” he said. “We tell them that if 
an idea flops, let it flop. We will profit by 
the experience. This is a new, experimental 
thing and we know errors are going to be 
made but we must have imagination and 
action.” 

Gill admits the demand for movement 
more rapid than usual has had a shock 
effect on some agencies involved with his 
office. But, on the whole, he is satisfied. 

“We started from scratch on something 
entirely new and we now have 17 funded 
projects involving close to $3 million during 
the coming fiscal year,” he sald. “We will 
have 14 more projects approved shortly. It's 
a big job, but I think it is moving well.” 


Residual Oil Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I was one of the first Members of 
this body to speak out against the un- 
just and discriminatory imposition of 
mandatory quota controls on the impor- 
tation of residual fuel oil when they were 
initially promulgated in 1959. Since 
that time, I have not relaxed my efforts 
to obtain the complete removal of these 
restrictions and I will not do so until 
that day, already so long overdue, when 
the schools, hospitals, and small busi- 
nesses of New England and Florida will 
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no longer be forced to shoulder the bur- 
den of these quotas under the guise of 
national security and misdirected argu- 
ments made in behalf of the domestic 
petroleum and coal industries. 

A persuasive argument can certainly 
be premised in terms of our national se- 
curity, but that argument is the inverse 
of the tired remarks that seek to justify 
these import restrictions. Our national 
security is, in fact, endangered by the 
continuation of the residual fuel oil im- 
portation quotas due to their detrimental 
affect on our foreign relations with our 
South American neighbors. 


Latin American experts have warned 
of possible damage to U.S. relations with 
Venezuela, the principal exporter of re- 
sidual grade fuel oil, if the present re- 
striction are maintained. This is espe- 
cially significant today in light of the 
very serious Communist threat to the 
leadership of that country. We have 
already witnessed the grim indications 
of Castro's designs on Venezuela. We 
cannot afford to weaken our ties there 
and with the rest of South America 
by clinging stubbornly to outmoded and 
foolhardy policies like these residual oil 
quotas. 


A very timely article directed to this 
specific issue appears this month in 
Foreign Affairs magazine. I feel quite 
strongly that friends and foes alike of 
the mandatory residual fuel oil import 
controls controversy should read “View 
from Caracas” written by the President 
of Venezuela, Raul Leoni. President 
Leoni realistically appraises the role of 
his country in today’s Latin America. 
One cannot put down this article without 
having serious doubts about the policy 
being pursued by this administration in 
perpetuating these import restrictions, 
of doubtful validity in their inception, 
and described by Mr. Leoni as contribut- 
ing to the impoverishment of Latin 
America and obstructing its develop- 
ment. We are, then, contributing to the 
roadblocks to development which we seek 
to overcome by our foreign assistance 
program. It is difficult to rebut Mr. 
Leoni's conclusion that such actions are 
playing into the hands of those who 
would challenge and attempt to under- 
mine the governments of Latin America. 

I commend the following t ex- 
cerpt from this article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 


Our foreign policy is not limited to the 
inter-American field. We believe in interna- 
tional cooperation and attach particular im- 
portance to the Organization of Petroleum- 

Countries (OPEC), since the de- 
fense of world prices of our primary export 
product is so intimately linked with our 
development. 

I want to emphasize that Venezuela has 
never been opposed to protection of an in- 
dustry as vital as that of oil. What Venezuela 
objects to is the way in which protection has 
been applied by the United States; it just 
does not seem to us consistent with the pro- 
claimed principle of hemispheric solidarity. 
In contrast to the products of other nations 
in the hemisphere, Venezuela's main export 
is discriminated against by a quota system 
imposed by the United States to subsidize 
its domestic oll industry. As a result, we 
have suffered considerable economic losses at 
the same time that we have had to fight a de- 
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cline in prices. Since the quota system was 
put into effect, we have lost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars which are indispensable for 
the economic and social development of the 
country in such critical fields as housing, 
education and youth and infant care. 

We attach so much importance to petro- 
leum because it is our principal source of 
wealth and the basic support of our develop- 
ment. It is wealth that belongs as much to 
future generations as to the present, yet 
because tt is a nonrenewable resource, its 
real value will be measured by the degree 
to which it allows us to create a modern in- 
dustrial-agricultural economy. In 1964. 
petroleum production increased by nearly 5 
percent, but the decline in prices continued, 
falling by nearly 3 percent, so that the net 
gain was minimal. 

Frankly, loans and credits are not as de- 
sirable as fair prices. Discrimination by the 
United States and the unjustified deteriora- 
tion in prices for our petroleum led us to 
take a strong position at the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development held 
in Geneva last year. We firmly believe that 
in international trade, nations in a position 
similar to that of Venezuela are victims of 
injustice. In view of the bonds of friendship 
that link the United States and Venezuela, 
it is hard for our people to understand how 
a country as powerful as the United States 
can ignore our just demands. Venezuela is 
pressing these demands in a friendly and per- 
sistent manner because of our determination 
to solve the acute problems of economic de- 
velopment. Happily, there are indications 
that the U.S. Government is becoming more 
receptive, and that this one black mark in 
our otherwise cordial relations may soon be 
removed. 

President Kennedy once described Latin 
America as “the most critical area in the 
world.” In these days, attitudes of indiffer- 
ence or discrimination do not meet the 
gravity of the situation in our continent, 
where the systematic deterioration of prices 
of our basic raw materials has contributed 
to the impoverishment of Latin America and 
has been an obstruction to its development— 
all of which plays into the hands of our 
adversaries, 


American-Israel Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include at this point an address 
I made on June 17, 1965, at the annual 
installation of the Long Island region of 
B'nai Zion at the Forest Hills Jewish 
Center, Forest Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 

The speech follows: 

I am particularly grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you tonight a matter 
of mutual concern and conviction—Ameri- 
can-Israel affairs. For the past 6 months, 
the growing tensions in the Middle East 
have been very much on my mind. I must 
be frank with you and say that recent ac- 
tivities there are not comforting, nor do 
they promise to be comforting if the pro- 
nouncements of Arab leaders are any guide- 
line. But let me also say that events in that 
embattled area are being followed with ut- 
most care and sobriety by the administra- 
tion and the Congress. In meetings of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, of which I am a 
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member, in briefings with State Department 
officials, including Secretary Rusk and Gov- 
ernor Harriman, who has recently returned 
from the area, I have repeatedly communi- 
cated my own firm belief that our national 
commitment to Israel must remain funda- 
mental and irrevocable. 

The causes and purposes in which we join 
with Israel, however, are still very much in 
jeopardy. 

At present, fully consistent with the 
Johnson plan which was sponsored and 
supported by the United States, Israel 18 
diverting water from the Sea of Galilee to 
irrigate the arid Negey Desert and to de- 
velop hydroelectric power for the entire 
country. Water is Israel's lifeblood. But, 
being conscious that the entire Middle East 
shares that need, Israel is currently divert- 
ing no more water than she js entitled to 
according to the plan once agreed to by 
Arab engineers and scientists. 

In clear opposition to that plan, Nasser 
and his allies have announced an Arab pro- 
gram against Israel, which would divert Jor- 
dan River water above Israel into Arab coun- 
tries, and thus deprive Israel of her just 
claims. Work on this diversion scheme is 
already beginning in Syria. Arab armed 
forces are being mobilized to defend such 
projects and others are being planned. 

What are we to say to such tactics? How 
can Israel and this country relate to action 
thus conceived in hostility and venom? 
How are we to respond when Arab leaders 
pronounce, in repeated speeches, that the 
day is near when Israel will be pushed into 
the sea? We are prepared to march into 
Israel immediately,” says the Syrian Presi- 
dent. And, to do so, the Arab league now 
arms and supports a Palestine liberation 
organization, which is recruiting refugees 
and other Arabs for combat against Israel. 
How should men of peace react to such 
demagogy? “After waiting 17 years for jus- 
tice,” says the leader of this new army, “we 
are morally entitled to take the law into our 
own hands and wage war against Israel.” 
Must Israel, after so many years of lonely 
tribulation, once again be the vicitm of men 
who announce their intention to “take the 
law into their own hands“? 

President Johnson has asserted his own 
commitment to preserve a just and honor- 
able peace in the Middle East. “We know 
that you want to live in peace with your 
neighbors,” he told Premier Eshkol last year, 
“and we believe it not only possible but im- 
perative that these problems be peacefully 
resolved.” My own judgment is that this 
commitment is dependable and solid, one 
which all American friends of Israel can 
rightly acclaim. 

There are, moreover, quiet and Jess public 
steps the United States Is taking to preserve 
the integrity of the Israeli people. In diplo- 
matic contacts, our officials can privately 
communicate our strong support of those 
Arab yoices which evince a willingness to 
accept the permanence and rights of Israel. 
Likewise, the considerable political influence 
which accrues from the foreign aid we issue 
to Arab countries can be, and is being, used 
in the cause of calming Arab tempers and 
promoting there a more realistic view of 
world realities. 

My own patience, and that of many of my 
colleagues in the Congress, however, is 
severly strained by the abusive behavior 
of the United Arab Republic, which still 
receives considerable American aid. Egypt 
tells us to “jump in the lake,” while ac- 
cepting food shipments. Its arms support 
Congo and Yemni rebels; its officers train 
troops for some mythical occupation of 
Israel, while its Government accepts our 
generosity. I see no reason why the United 
States should underwrite aggression and 
such threats to peace. I have therefore 
voted, sponsored, and spoken out on the floor 
of the House of Representatives for a cur- 
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tailment of aid to the U.AR., pending some 
evidence of its willingness to accept the 
integrity of Israel and live peacefully with 
its neighbors. I have likewise voted for 
resolutions opposing any American aid or 
participation in the Arab economic boycott 
of Israel. 

Meanwhile, the United States must con- 
tinue its attempts to aid the development 
of a healthy and prospering Israel. Handi- 
capped by the absence of normal commercial 
relations with its neighbors, Israel still has 
made enormous progress in its economy. In- 
creasingly threatened by the efforts of those 
neighbors to stifie such progress by boycotts, 
Israel is slowly gaining full self-sufficiency 
in agriculture and industry. 

The accumulated wisdom and skill of a 
rich tradition are slowly bringing a good 
life to all Israelis. The willingness of Israel's 
friends to support with patience such 
growth has been instrumental in its suc- 
cess. Even now, for example, American and 
Israeli engineers and scientists are cooperat- 
ing in the development of a nuclear de- 
salting process to bring limitless sweet and 
fresh water to the entire country. All this 
must and will continue. 

But without the promise of peace, progress 
is insecure. Israel’s armed strength, how- 
ever sad its necessity, is the, guarantor of 
the country’s integrity. American aid to 
Israel's deterrent will have to continue. 
Hawk missiles, provided by the United States 
and combined with Israel’s own land forces 

Israeli integrity. The arms balance 
in the Middle East already implicates the 
United States. I am confident that we will 
allow no alteration in that balance. 

But men of peace—Israell, American, and 
Arab alike—must all look forward to an ulti- 
mate resolution of the explosive situation 
in the Middle East. Premier Eshkol has 
repeatedly called for a diplomatic confron- 
tation with progressive Arab leaders to re- 
solve existing problems and disputes. “A 
day will come when the Arab countries * * * 
will realize that the true division is not be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs, but between 
lovers of peace and aggressors.” These are 
the words of the Israeli leaders—they project 
a detente in the Middle East, a defusing 
of the time bomb feared by the entire world. 


Such a Middle East, if ever we see it, might 


the development of nuclear weapons, an 
event this country would particularly wel- 
come. But most important, this should be 
a region where modest nations can focus 
their ardor and energy on good works of 
benefit to poor people, whose lives have for 
so long been victimized by senseless hatreds 
and aggressions. 


I do not pretend that we here will ever 
really see such a Middle East, one in which 
Israel will be free to pursue policies and 
goals never yet open to her. I merely en- 
visage a solution toward which we might all 
work, a solution toward which my own ef- 
forts on behalf of my country might be re- 
sponsibly directed. 

I do not believe, as do some, that the cause 
of a secure and growing Israel falls outside 
the proper responsibilities of any American 
Congressman or private citizen. I endorse 
the wisdom of Justice Louis Brandeis who 
said, 50 years ago, Let no American imagine 
that Zionism is inconsistent with patriotism. 
Multiple loyalties are objectionable only if 
they are inconsistent.” 

The lesson of our meeting is that there 
is no such inconsistency in our loyalties and 
the loyalties of American foreign policy. We 
are and will continue to be Israel's best 
friend. This is the message I bring from 
Washington. And this is the reason I am 
here tonight, among you who skare my 
loyalties and beliefs. 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, much 
publicity has been given to the recent 
commemorative anniversary meeting of 
the United Nations in San Francisco. 

A local newspaper in my congres- 
sional district, the Morning News of 
San Leandro, Calif., carried an edi- 
torial dated June 28, 1965, which out- 
lined a certain aspect of the meeting 
relative to the working press, I hope 
that the information contained in this 
editorial will be helpful to other cities 
and other organizations in making prep- 
arations for sponsoring something as im- 
portant, historic, and sensitive as this 
recent meeting of the United Nations: 

Tue Crrr THAT Knows How? 

The description of San Francisco, so 
often uttered by its more vociferous citizens, 
as “The City That Knows How” is in obvious 
need of revision, and we suggest that it 
consists of deciding just what it is that the 
city knows how to do. 

Whatever it is, it is quite apparent that 
it does not include the matter of handling 
arrangements for a meeting such as that 
held this past week for the 20th anniver- 
sary of the United Nations—that is, it 
doesn’t unless the intention was in fact to 
louse it up. 

Take the matter of the President's address 
as a case in point. There were literally 
thousands of people who would have liked to 
have a seat in the Opera House on that his- 
toric occasion, so many that it would have 
been impossible to accommodate more than 
a fraction of them. Nonetheless, that is no 
excuse for the fact that there were scores 
of seats—we know personally of at least 
100—that were empty throughout the 
speech. 


One might, of course, say this was neces- 
sary for security reasons, for the protection 
of the President. And for a moment when 
a guard was overheard telling an usher that 
he personally recognized two men who had 
come in to take seats in the section above the 
grand tier as men whom he had seen march- 
ing in picket lines on earlier occasions, we 
were sure that was the reason. 

But it wasn't. A little oe quickly 
showed that such thinking had no merit. 
VPP 
press corps have been able to come and go 
as they did? 

The only identification they needed was 
a badge and card, both of which could be 
duplicated by any competent printing estab- 
lishment in a matter of an hour or 80. 

Furthermore, the scrutiny to which the 
badge and card were subjected was nothing 
other than ludicrous. It wasn't necessary 
to show the card to get up to the second 
floor of the opera house, and once there, the 
only persons one had to show the card to in 
order to get in and take a seat were—believe 
it or not—Red Cross girls. It is true that 
there were some elderly male ushers who 
might ask to see the card, but for all the 
scrutiny they gave it, an ace of spades would 
have served the purpose just as well, 

Doubtless, of course, there were FBI and 
Secret Service men stationed here and there, 
but there certainly could not have been very 
many of them. And there were uniformed 
police—a few—but they were busy, when- 
ever we looked at them, in looking out over 
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the dig hall and probably fastening their 
gaze on the theatrical masks that adorn the 
walls on either side of the stage. 

But that isn't all. The way in which the 

ts were made for handling the 
press itself were about as rustic in concept 
and execution as could be 

The press credential officials went out of 
their way to see to it that everything was 
ready in a package for the members of metro- 
politan press, but for those who attended 
from newspapers farther away from the San 
Francisco City Hall than the metropolitan 
papers, it was another matter. 

They were treated not only as if they came 
from Hicksville, but almost as if Hicksville 
were located somewhere in the lower 
Ukraine. That, at least, was the impression 
made on representatives from out-of-town 
papers that we saw. They were not allowed 
to pick things up in a package for their 
staffs, but each and every one of them had 
to appear in person to get his badge and 
card, a fact which meant that some of those 
who wanted to go were simply unable to do 
so through not being able to get their cre- 
dentials. 


Patience and Perseverance 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, despite 
some of the vocal criticism being voiced 
these days concerning American foreign 
policy, President Johnson is doing an 
outstanding job of leading the free 
world. 


His bold decisiveness, tempered with 
calm restraint, is freedom's best hope for 
peace. 

An editorial in the Long Island Press 
of April 28, 1965, commented on the 
President's handling of foreign affairs in 
the face of criticism. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I wish to include this 
editorial as follows: 

PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE 

At yesterday's press conference the Presi- 
dent was asked to describe the conditions 
under which the United States might dis- 
continue its air raids on North Vietnam. His 
answer was brief and definite. We will stop 
bombing North Vietnam whenever the North 
Vietnamese stop attacking South Vietnam. 

President Johnson emphasized that in 
earlier months the United States had shown 
great restraint in using its power. Our re- 
straint, however, was misinterpreted as 
weakness and surrender. Now we strike 
back because our opponents will never talk 
peace until they are convinced we will never 
withdraw. 

Once again the President remarked upon 
the folly of attempting to appease an agres- 
sor. Yet he declined to classify his critics 
as appeasers because there is nothing to be 
gained by “calling names.” 

A moment later, however, the President 
did remark that he couldn’t understand 
people who could be so concerned about our 
bombing a military target in North Viet- 
nam and so unconcerned about the bomb- 
ing of our own embassy in Saigon. 

This newspaper marvels at the President’s 
patient handling of such criticism, At the 
same time, we applaud him for it because 
of the nature of his threefold task. First, 
he must solidify this Nation; second, he must 
bring our allies into line; third, he must 
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convince the Reds that we will never knuckle 
under. 

These can be attained only by patience 5 
our friends and perseverance 
foes. By steadfast adherence to his lag 
course and steadfast avoidance of personali- 
ties, the President works toward a genuine 
peace. 


Foreign Diplomats Full of Praise for 
Hawaii 
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HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF BHAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, we 
who call Hawaii our home are under- 
standably lavish in our praise for the 
Island State and its people, and much of 
what we say may be dismissed as “sales 
talk.“ But when our seemingly boastful 
words are voiced by nonbiased visitors 
from all parts of the world, our claims 
must be heard with a ring of truth. 

At a recent reception given by Gover- 
nor of Hawaii and Mrs. John A. Burns, a 
group of foreign diplomats assigned to 
Washington and the United Nations were 
asked by a Honolulu Star-Bulletin re- 
porter: “What does Hawaii mean to 
you?” 

I must say that the replies were just 
as enthusiastic as ours would have been 
if we had been asked the same question. 

The newspaper account of the inter- 
view of the diplomats follows: 

FOREIGN DIPLOMATS FULL OF PRAISE FOR OUR 


and the United Nations last 
night were honored at a reception at Wash- 
ington Place. 

Governor and Mrs. John A, Burns were 
the hosts. 

A Star-Bulletin reporter asked the diplo- 
mats, who arrived here Monday for a 2-day 
visit: “What does Hawail mean to you?” 

Here are comments from eight of the visi- 
tors interviewed at the reception. 

Dr. Robert Ajavon, Ambassador from Togo: 
“Maybe not for you, but for me, a paradise. 
I feel very comfortable here. I should like 
to stay for a longer time, but you know it’s 
business before pleasure so I have to go back. 
And I am very sorry to leave. Oh, there are 
so many beautiful, beautiful girls here. 
They are very kind, very nice.“ 

Mahmoud A Nasr, first. secretary from 
United Arab Republic: “I have never seen 
a more beautiful place in my whole life. 
It’s a mixture of Eastern hospitality with 
Western civilization. I admire very much 
the mixture of races that live together in 
wonderful harmony. And I wish that the 
world would learn from Hawaii how to live 
peacefully together the way you do.“ 

Khamchan Pradith, counselor from Laos: 
“I have been here three times, once as a 
student attending summer school at the 
University of Hawaii in 1954. It means the 
crossroads between Asia and America. It's 
a place where there is good cooperation 
among the races and religions.” 

Patrick Laver, United Kingdom: “It means 
a marvelous cool climate compared with the 
east coast. It’s a magnificent place. One 
hears that Hawail is overcommercial. I don't 
believe xo because you get the spirit of aloha 
right away. The genuine reception is be- 
yond expectations, It’s the friendliness and 


Twenty-six foreign diplomats assigned to 
Washington 
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sincerity * * * it goes beyond mere polite- 
ness.” 

Carlos G. Demarchi, counselor from Argen- 
tina: “It means very much to us. Did you 
know that Hawaii was the first country in 
the world to recognize the independence of 
Argentina? King Kamehameha signed a 
treaty with our country through a captain 
of an Argentine ship that visited Hawall in 
1816. I would like to stay much longer. I 
am glad to have the opportunity to learn 
something about Hawali in such a short 
time.“ 

Dr. Solomon B. Asea, Ambassador from 
Uganda: “It's an island paradise where peo- 
ple go for enjoyment * * I have come and 
found that to be very true. Everything is 
so exotic * * the food is exotic, the peo- 
ple are good, climate is good * * * so what 
else can you ask for? You got everything 
here.” 

Emmanuel T. Agorsor, first secretary from 
Ghana: “It's a beautiful State. The tropical 
climate and vegetation reminds me very 
much of home. I am really impressed by the 
Way people live here, just like we live in my 
country. People are friendly and very in- 
terested in visitors and foreigners. It's dif- 
ferent from any other State in the United 
States in this respect. We all looked forward 
to Hawaii and we are very happy we came.” 

Philippe Husson, counselor from France: 
“Everybody seems so happy and your State 
is flourishing. It's so full of warmth here. 
Peopie welcome you in a very charming way. 
We appreciate this very much. I have inten- 
tions of coming back with my wife for a 
vacation.” 


Vietnam Background—1 
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HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long contended that the overthrow of 
President Diem of South Vietnam in late 
October 1964, was the indirect result of 
inaccurate and biased reporting by 
American and other newsmen stationed 
in Saigon. 

The flood of stories alleging police 
brutality, religious persecution and sup- 
pression of liberty by Diem and his re- 
gime were, it appears, in large part re- 
sponsible for the removal of U.S. support 
and the eventual overthrow and assas- 
sination of President Diem and his 
brother, Nhu. 

Additional facts to back up this belief 
are provided in an article which appears 
in the July 3 issue of America magazine 
by the Reverend Patrick O’Connor, the 
Vietnam correspondent for the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. In a well- 
documented presentation, Father O’Con- 
nor points out how unreliable were many 
of the presumably “factual” stories ema- 
nating from Vietnam. 

It is his contention that a Buddhist- 
inspired effort to discredit President 
Diem succeeded because reporters ac- 
cepted Buddhist charges without inves- 
tigation and because they failed to 
remain objective in a complex and politi- 
cally charged dispute. 

As Father O’Connor says in his article: 
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The cumulative effect produced by months 
of reporting by seven or eight journalists was 
the worldwide impression that a religious 
persecution of Buddhists by Catholics did 
indeed exist in South Vietnam. 


The falsity of this impression became 
evident to the special study mission to 
southeast Asia which I headed in the 
fall of 1963. ‘This congressional delega- 
tion, composed of members of the For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on the Far 
East and Pacific, visited Vietnam about 
a month before Diem’s overthrow. 

We found—and reported to the Con- 
gress—that while certain special privi- 
leges were given to all Christian faiths 
as a holdover from the earlier French 
rule in Vietnam, religious persecution 
was not being directed against the Bud- 
dhists by the Diem regime. 

Our observations were later confirmed 
by the report of a special United Nations 
fact finding team which visited Vietnam 
at the invitation of President Diem to 
investigate the charges of religious op- 
pression by the Buddhists. This team 
was in Vietnam af the time of President 
Diem’s assassination, and its report was 
issued after it was too late to be of help 
to the wrongly maligned Vietnamese 
leader. 

To lend further credence to the as- 
sertions made by Father O'Connor in his 
article, which I am inserting hereafter in 
the Recorp, I should like to cite the ex- 
perience of the study mission regarding 
the journalists in Saigon. 

In an effort to ascertain the truth, our 
group conducted an “in reverse” press 
conference to which press correspond- 
ents in Vietnam were invited. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to allow them to 
express their views on the Vietnam situ- 
ation and air their gripes against the 
Diem government. 

Among those who attended was Father 
O’Connor, whose news dispatches had 
differed sharply with other reporters. At 
my invitation, he recited the facts of the 
incident at Hué, which began the overt 
Buddhist campaign, as he knew them. 
None of the reporters present, including a 
subsequent Pulitzer Prize winner, offered 
to refute him. Some of them, however, 
had filed stories which differed signifi- 
cantly. 

Mr. Speaker, the July issue of Ram- 
parts magazine contains an article which 
contends that a Vietnam Lobby” exists 
which promoted Diem into the Presi- 
dency of South Vietnam, kept him in 
power, and swayed the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations into supporting 
him. 

“The Vietnam Lobby” by Robert 
Scheer and Warren Hinckle is to be rec- 
ommended to those with a taste for 
fantasy, for the article can hardly be 
considered fact. It contains a paucity of 
documentation, an abundance of sweep- 
ingly incorrect judgments and a conspir- 
atorial view of recent history. 

Rather than a “Vietnam Lobby,” I 
might suggest a better case could be 
made for an anti-Diem lobby which 
would include certain American writers 
and journalists. Father O’Connor’s arti- 
cle raises some questions on that point. 
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I commend his article which follows, to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

THE DOWNFALL oy THE DIEM GOVERNMENT IN 
VIETNAM Was THE RESULT OF A CAMPAIGN 
TOUCHED Orr BY A Near Rror IN Huf ON 
May 8, 1963—PUBLIC OPINION AND U.S, POL- 
ICY WERE INFLUENCED BY REPORTING OF THIS 
AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS IN MAJOR NEWS- 
PAPERS AND MAGAZINES—HOw ACCURATE WAS 
THIS REPORTING? 

(By Patrick O’Connor) 

Two years ago, a series of events began 
in South Vietnam that led to the overthrow 
of its Government on November 1, 1963, and 
the murder of its President. There followed 
& prolonged political instability in the coun- 
try, setbacks in the military resistance to 
Communist aggression, and a new—to many 
observers, a mord somber—phase in south- 
east Asian affairs. 

In the process that led to the revolution 
of November 1, press reports of the events 
between May and November played an ex- 
tremely influential part. These reports af- 
fected public opinion throughout the world, 
especially in the United States, and thus 
Swayed policy decisions. They encouraged 
the forces within Vietnam that were working 
for the Government's overthrow. And they 
are likely to shape and color the writing of 
history 


Not all the foreign correspondents resident 
in or visiting Vietnam in 1963 contributed 
to the final result. This article will quote a 
few samples from some of those who did or 
who, writing soon afterward, manifested 
what had been a current view in important 
circles. 

The 6-month campaign against the Ngo 
Dinh Diem government was led in South 
Vietnam by a section of Buddhists who al- 
leged that they were victims of intolerable 
religious persecution. The event that set off 
their campaign was the tragic killing of 
eight persons in a near riot in Hué on May 
8, the feast of Buddha’s birthday. 

No foreign correspondent was in Hué at the 
time. Few im sortant happenings can have 
been so inadequately and so inaccurately re- 
ported as this key incident. 

On May 6, the Government had telegraphed 
orders throughout the country that a de- 
cree issued and reissued years earlier, re- 
stricting the public display of all “inter- 
national religious flags,” should be enforced 
forthwith. The purpose of the decree was 
to assert the preeminence of the national 
flag outside purely religious precincts. Cath- 
olics, especially the refugees from the north, 
had been flying the white-and-yellow Vati- 
can colors on festivals. Since 1950, the or- 
ganized Buddhists had flown the multicol- 
ored flag adopted by the World Buddhist As- 
sociation. 

In some places, the local authorities took 
their time about applying the order of May 
6 as regards Buddhist or Catholic flags. In 
Hué, the Buddhists had already hung out 
their flags when, on May 7, the ill-timed or- 
der arrived. Naturally, they were unwilling 
to take them down. The authorities agreed 
that the order would be suspended until 
after the festival days. Hence, on the morn- 
ing of May 8, everybody in Hué was free to fly 
a Buddhist flag anywhere. The bonzes (Bud- 
dhist monks) knew this; they knew also, 
and apparently had accepted, the restrictions 
to be put in force later. 

Early on May 8, however, Buddhists gath- 

at Tu Dam pagoda for the birthday 
tions. Banners were displayed de- 

the Government for 

and religious discrimination. Thich (“vener- 
Able“) Tri Quang, militant organizer of 
a Buddhist movement in central Vietnam, 
harangued the crowd, reading out anti-Gov- 
ernment slogans and criticizing the admin- 
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istration. “We are changing this ceremony 
into a meeting,” he announced. 

That evening, Buddhists assembled again 
at Tu Dam for the customary dance of the 
flowers. The bonzes canceled the ob- 
servance and told the crowd to march di- 
rectly to the Government radio station. 
There they demanded that a tape recording 
of the morning’s speech, with its anti-Gov- 
ernment slogans, be broadcast. 

A radio official protested that he could not 
put any speech on the air that had not been 
authorized in advance. The bonzes per- 
sisted. The station director, knowing what 
was in the recording, telephoned the chief 
of province, a Buddhist, who ordered him not 
to broadcast it. 7 

Thich Tri Quang now urged the crowd to 
stay until the authorities yielded to their 
demand. They swarmed up to the station 
and over the porch. Security forces were 
called out to protect the installation. 

Led by a major in a light armored car, sol- 
diers carrying American MK-II concussion 
(not fragmentation) grenades approached 
the crowd. Suddenly two powerful explo- 
sions took place, in which eight persons, 
children and women, on the porch were 
killed, According to expert testimony, M 
III grenades could not have caused the muti- 
lation of bodies or the hole in the pave- 
ment that resulted. (The ordinary effect of 
these es, according to the official U.S. 
field manual, is to cause shock, concussion, 
or burst eardrums.) 

The Government claimed that the tragedy 
was caused by plastic explosives thrown by 
the Communist Vietcong. The Buddhists 
leaders claimed that they had eight martyrs, 
killed by the Government. 

The troops did not fire into the crowd. 
When the major in charge was put on trial 
in 1964, the prosecutor never once alleged 
that they did. 

The number of victims, eight, was given 
to me by Thich Tri Quang himself in Hué 
later that month. The same number was 
mentioned by the prosecutor in the trial a 
year later. 

Following are some of the published ac- 
counts of the May 8 tragedy in Hué. The 
first three are from Newsweek: 

“Twelve persons were killed in Hué during 
the Buddhist demonstration protesting an 
order from President Diem forbidding them 
to fly their flag on the birthday of Gautama 
Buddha” (May 27, 1963); “A month earller, 
Diem's troops had fired into a Buddhist pro- 
cession celebrating the 2,507th birthday of 
the Buddha in Hué, killing 11 people” (July 
15); “Diem’s troops fired into a Buddhist 
procession in Hué, killing nine Buddhists 
who were demanding the right to fly the 
Buddhist flag“ (September 2). 

UPI reported (June 2) that Government 
troops and armored cars “opened fire against 


York Times editorial (June 17) mentioned 
“the killing of Buddhists by Government 
troops during a Buddhist ceremony in Hué.” 
Both these sources continued to put the 
number of those killed at 9; AP put it at 
11 even as late as August 23, and again in 
1964. 

According to Time (Aug. 9): “Government 
troops forbade Buddhists to unfurl their 
flags. * * * When the Buddhists protested, 
the government soldiers stupidly shot down 
nine demonstrators.” As the New Yorker 
told it (Dec. 14): “Maj. Dang Sy, the 
Catholic deputy chief of the or- 
dered his troops to use live ammunition and 
grenades and the nine killings took place.” 

Press reports were apparently the basis for 
the communication addressed to the U.N. 
General Assembly by 17 nations, in Septem- 
ber, i963, alleging that “nine persons were 
killed when troops fired on the participants” 
in “appropriate [Buddhist] ceremonies” in 
Hus. The same message asserted Buddhism 
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is “the falth professed by over 70 percent“ 
of the Vietnamese. 

No national religious census has ever been 
taken in Vietnam. Responsible Vietnamese 
and foreign observers have estimated the 
percentage of practicing Buddhists in the 
population at something between 20 and 30. 
Some would put it under 20. During 1963, 
however, foreign correspondents gave these 
varied, unsubstantiated figures for the per- 
centage of Buddhists: “about 90” (Associated 
Press, May 13), “about 80” (Associated Press, 
May 29); “about 75“ (New York Times, 
June 5), 70“ (New York Times, July 28): 
“80” (Time, June 14); “about 80” (United 
Press International, July 1), “more than 80" 
(United Press International, July 30). 

A remarkable myth has been accepted and 
propagated in press reports regarding the 
episcopal silver jubilee of Archbishop Ngo 
Dinh Thuc of Hué, brother of the late Presi- 
dent Diem. According to an article in The 
Reporter (Sept. 12, 1963) : 

“During the first week of May. Catholics 
of Hué had decorated the city with crosses, 
Vatican flags and large pictures of Arch- 
bishop Thuc to celebrate the 25th anniver- 
sary of his ordination as bishop. These cere- 
monies ended on Sunday, May 5 * on 
the night of May 6, while the city streets 
were still festooned with Thuc's picture, a 
telegram from the presidency in Saigon or- 
dered enforcement of a regulation that only 
the national flag should be flown during re- 
ligious ceremonies. * * * The Catholic deco- 
rations remained on the bridge across the 
Perfumed River. * * * The Buddhists, carry- 
ing defiant banners, crossed the river in sam- 


Readers of the New Yorker (Dec. 14, 1963) 
were told: 

“The commemoration of the 2,507th anni- 
versary of the Buddha’s birth * * * hap- 
uened to overlap [a celebration] commemo- 
rating the 25th anniversary of Archbishop 
Thuc's consecration as bishop. The trouble 
had begun when Thich Tri Quang, the 
Buddhist leader of central Vietnam, refused 
to send Thuc a congratulatory telegram. 
The Government thereupon gave orders for 
strict enforcement of a 2-year-old ban against 
the flying of religious flags, despite the fact 
that during Thuc’s celebration the Vatican 
flag was displayed along with the national 
flag and Thuc’s picture appeared all over 
Hué. The Buddhists defiantly began to dis- 
play their own banners 3 days before the 
Buddha's birthday, on May 8, while the 
Catholic flags and pictures were still up.” 

This is untrue. Archbishop Ngo Dinh 
Thuc did not celebrate his silver jubilee in 
Hué until June 28-29. The record shows 
that he was in Qui Nhon on April 30, in 
Danang on May 1, in Dalat May 3-4 and in 
Saigon May 5-6. He did not allow the public 
fiying of the Vatican flag. In August 1962, 


ceremony. After that time, no Vatican flags 
were flown publicly in Hué. 

Where did the untrue story originate? At 
least one of the journalists quoted got it 
from an American official in Saigon, a man 
who had not been in Hué on May 8. It looks 
as if some partisan informant hoodwinked 
the U.S. Embassy in Saigon or the consulate 
in Hué, or both. 

Another fiction, perhaps from the same 
source, Was apparently accepted by American 
officials in Huci after the August 21 raid on 
the pagodas and passed on to the New York 
Times and United Press International. On 
August 23, the Times said: 

Despite Government reports that no one 
was killed in the attack on the Buddhists, 
diplomatic sources reported from Hué that 
nearly 100 priests, students, and Boy Scouts 
were killed or wounded during the attack on 
Tu Dam pagoda. At least 30 persons were 
reported to have been killed there.” 
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- United Press International sald much the 
same thing on August 23: “Diplomatic 
sources, citing latest reports from Hué, said 
some 100 Buddhists were killed or wounded 
when Government troops stormed the main 
Tu Dam pagoda there Wednesday. Sources 
said that of this number they believe at 
lease 30 Buddhists were killed.” 

In November, after the overthrow of the 
Diem government, the Buddhist bonzes in 
Tu Dam stated definitely that nobody had 
been killed in the August 21 raid on their 
pagoda. 

A similar attack was reported in Saigon. 
Associated Press from Tokyo (August 22), 
quoting Saigon, said: “At least 1 monk was 
reported killed and 30 monks and nuns 
wounded in the midnight raid on Saigon’s 
Xa Loi pagoda.” Months later the bonze 
spokesman in Xa Loi pagoda told me that 
nobody had been killed there. 

The story that bonzes had been killed in 
Hué or Saigon was apparently flashed im- 
mediately to Washington and believed there. 
An Associated Press story of August 21 from 
Washington declared: “Official sources said 
the crackdown included hundreds of arrests, 
the seizing of important pagodas and killing 
of some monks.” 

Newsweek next reported (September 2): 
“Some 2,000 pagodas were raided. At least 30 
Buddhists are said to have lost their lives.” 
The truth is that about a dozen pagodas were 
raided, in Saigon, Hué and a few other towns. 
Most of the thousands of pagodas in the 
country were left untouched. Newsweek 
also stated: “The troops in Operation Pagoda 
had three dominant characteristics: They 
were Catholic, they were from Hué, and they 
were ruthless“ On inquiry, the basis for 
this proved to be a remark reportedly made 
by a non-Catholic Vietnamese officer about a 
handful of men, less than a squad, at one 
pagoda. 

A New York Times story of August 23 
Said: Two of [Col. Le Quang Tung’s] bat- 
talions are reported to be ‘Catholic bat- 
tallons“ Colonel Tung, murdered in the 
general staff headquarters on November 1, 
commanded the Vietnamese Special Forces. 
An article in Esquire (January 1964) echoed 
the Times, saying: “Two of Colonel Tung’s 
battalions, which carried out the pagoda 
raids, were so-called ‘Catholic battalions.“ 
Who called them that, we are not told. I 
myself was told, however, by two U.S. officers, 
advisers with the Vietnamese Special Forces, 
that there were no Catholic battalions. Fur- 
thermore, I was told by American and Viet- 
namese sources that the men who actually 
entered the pagodas in Saigon were not from 
the special forces. 

On September 2, Newsweek said: Even 


more serlously, fighting was reported to have 


broken out between Catholic and Buddhist 
troops in Dinh Tuong. Sixty soldiers were 
reported to have been killed and 120 
wounded.” Times picked up the same canard 
(August 30): "At week's end, according to 
one report * * * at the small town of My 
Tho * * * Buddhist and Catholic troops 
turned on each other.” Exhaustive inquiries 
from military and civilian sources proved 
this story to be entire untrue. It was re- 
leased by Reuters and by United Press Inter- 
national, which, however, speedily tried to 
have it killed. 

Early in the Buddhist campaign, the for- 
eign press made sweeping allegations such as 
the following: “The South Vietnam Govern- 
ment * * * is made up chiefly of Roman 
Catholics” (Associated Press, May 13); “Most 
of Ngo Dinh Diem’s high Government offi- 


„cials, chiefs of provinces and military offi- 


cers are Catholics” (Newsweek, May 27); 
“Most high Government officials, chiefs of 
provinces, and military officers are Catholics” 
(New York Times editorial, June 17); “Diem 
and his p Government officials are 
Roman Catholics” (United Press Interna- 
tional, July 8). 
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It came as a surprise to some of the press 
corps to learn that only 3 of the 19 Viet- 
namese generals of that time (and only 1 of 
the 4 corps commanders) and 5 of the 17 
Cabinet ministers were Catholics. 

On July 15, an Associated Press release 
said: “Newspapers also reported the promo- 
tion of Col. Do Cao Tri, a Roman Catholic, 
to the rank of brigadier general, apparently 
as the first step toward command 
of an area that will include the Buddhist 
holy city of Hué” Do Cao Tri is not a 
Catholic. It would be a glaring exaggera- 
tion to imply that Hué can be called a 
Buddhist holy city in the sense that Jeru- 
salem or Rome or Mecca is a holy city. 

According to an article in the Washington 
Post (June 23): “Among South Vietnam's 
private schools, Catholic-run institutions re- 
ceive Government subsidies; Buddhist-run 
institutions do not.” Less than 4 percent 
of Vietnam's private secondary schools, 
Catholic and other, and less than 1 percent 
of private primary schools, received any 
Government aid at all. 

The total amount given to all was minimal, 
less than $6,500 for the year. The chairman 
of the allocations committee in 1963 was a 
Buddhist. Most of the 29 schools receiving 
grants were indeed Catholic-run, some of 
them serving poor refugees. The only pri- 
vate school receiving a Government grant in 
the Saigon-Cholon area was one conducted 
by a Buddhist bonzess. Buddhist schools 
were few, simply because Buddhists have not 
made much effort in the field of general 
education. Two semipublic schools, purely 
tor Buddhist studies, recelved a total of more 
than $6,000 (451,000 piastres) from Govern- 
ment funds in 1962. 

The Washington Post article stated, fur- 
ther: “Catholic priests are the rectors at 
the predominantly Buddist universities at 
Hué and Dalat.” The university in Hué is 
a state institution. The rector was a Viet- 
namese priest-scholar whom the Diem gov- 
ernment dismissed in August 1963. Under 
him there were four administrative bureaus 
in the university, each of them headed by 
a non-Catholic. Of 30 persons employed 
in the university administration, only 5 were 
Catholics. The University of Dalat is a 
Catholic institution. The same article 
states: “Only 2 of the 16 Cabinet members 
are Buddhists.” According to my Informa- 
tion, the Cabinet had 17 members. If only 
2 of the 12 non-Christians were Buddhists, 
that merely illustrates the inaccuracy of the 
estimate, repeated by the writer, that Bud- 
dhists form 70 to 80 percent of the popula- 
tion. 

Throughout the 6 months before the coup, 
many foreign journalists showed an almost 
obsessive preoccupation with President Ngo 
Dinh Diem's religion. They harped on it day 
after day and transferred his religious afilia- 
tion to the Government. “The Roman 
Catholic government of President Diem” 
(Washington Post editorial, June 11); 
“Diem's Catholic government” (Newsweek, 
June 24; Associated Press, Washington, July 
11); “Catholic President Ngo Dinh Diem's 
government” (United Press International, 
June 9, 16; August 18)—these were typical 
word-groupings. In a single story, Reuters 
(June 18) spoke of the “Roman Catholic-led 
government,” the S-week-old religious 
crisis” and “Catholic President Ngo Dinh 
Diem.” 

It has been claimed that the correspond- 
ents in general, and the New York Times in 
particular, always declared that the dispute 
was political under a religious banner, One 
did indeed find such statements as these: 
“Slowly the entire matter has become more 
political than religious. In its larger context 
the crisis is basically political” (New York 
Times, June 16); “politico-religious crisis“ 
(United Press International, June 1), “The 
Buddhist campaign has become more po- 
litical and now is seen as being predomi- 
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nantly so” (United Press International, July 
28). On June TE AOE NON ee Aa 
tiously: "Leading Catholic priests say the 
matter Is political, not religious.” 

On the other hand, phrases and statements 
appeared that gave ordinary readers across 
the world the impression that the issue was 
one of religious persecution, Here are a few 
examples from the New York Times: “re- 
ligious conflict“ (June 5). “the current re- 
ligious dispute” (June 11), “bitter religious 
crisis" (June 14), “5-week-old religious 
crisis" (June 16), ‘controversy between the 
Buddhists and the Government, which is 
Roman Catholic” (July 21). 

From other sources: “the current religious 
dispute between militant Buddhists and the 
Catholic-led government” (Reuters, June 
10); “The government is deep in a freedom of 
religion conflict with Vietnam’s Buddhists” 
(United Press International, July 9), “South 
Vietnam's 10-week-old crisis over religious 
freedom” (United Press International, July 


23), “the Government’s moves in crushing the 


Buddhists’ religious movement“ (United 
Press International, August 25); “religious 
conflict between President Ngo Dinh Diem, a 
Roman Catholic, and Buddhist leaders” 
(Associated Press, July 15); “The U.S.-backed 
regime, which launched a wave of terror 
against Buddhists” (Newsweek caption, Sep- 
tember 2). 

Correspondents, it is true, usually took the 
routine precaution of saying alleged“ when 
they wrote of “persecution” or “discrimina- 
tion.“ However protective this word might 
have been for the writer in a court of law, 
it did not keep the reading public from being 
misled. The cumulative effect produced by 
months of reporting by seven or eight jour- 
nalists was the worldwide impression that 
a religious persecution of Buddhists by Cath- 
olics did indeed exist In South Vietnam. 

Correspondents who reported the politi- 
cal Buddhists’ allegations throughout 6 
months did not take the time or trouble 
to investigate them carefully. They left 
their readers with reiterated allegations and 
yivid descriptions of carefully staged pro- 
tests, but without the hard, precise informa- 
tion by which the allegations could be 
Judged. 

There were also notable oversights. In 
June 1963, the Government issued a detailed 
report that listed, province by province, the 
pagodas newly built or restored since Ngo 
Dinh Diem had come to power 9 years earlier, 
More than one-fourth of the country’s 4,766 
pagodas had been constructed in that period, 
and more than one-fourth repaired. The re- 
port showed that the Government had given 
money grants totaling more than 8 million 
piastres and hundreds of hectares of land for 
pagodas. It itemized the amounts, locations, 
and pagodas. I did not see these facts re- 
ported by the Associated Press, the United 
Press International, the New York Times, 
Newsweek, or Time. 

Rarely did any correspondent mention that 
Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho, chief rep- 
resentative of the President in negotiating 
with the Buddhist leaders, was himself a 
Buddhist, or that two of the Govermnent’s 
three-man Interministerial Committee were 
non-Christians. 

Sometime in June, a Buddhist bonze told 
correspondents that his leaders’ “five de- 
mands” were not the real issue now and that 
the intention was to bring about the over- 
throw of the government. This, as far as I 
know, was not revealed at the time in the 
dispatches of the journalists concerned. 

A certain number of errors and omissions 
are always to be in news stories 
written in a foreign land, and under the con- 
stant stress of haying to meet a deadline. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in Vietnam 
in 1963 the errors and omissions usually 
tended to favor the Buddhist agitation 
against the government. 


Efforts were indeed made to correct popular 
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misconceptions. Time, which occasionally 
erred, said on August 9: “Since he took over 
the government in 1954, Diem has gone to 
great lengths not to offend the Buddhist 
majority * * Whenever there is a 
whisper of opposition, the government treats 
Catholics like anyone else.“ On October 18, 
it sald: Even Diem’s severest critics in 
Saigon concede that there was no serious 
religious persecution until the present 
troubles began, and that the Buddhist move- 
ment has become a political force dedicated 
to Diem’s overthrow.” 

It is not within the scope of this report to 
quote from correspondents who disagreed 
with those I have quoted. 

Finally, a note of social and even gastro- 
nomic interest may be added. About 3 weeks 
after the coup d'etat of November 1, the 
foreign correspondents in th some 
exceptions—were invited by the Buddhist 
bonzes, as a mark of appreciation, to a din- 
ner. It was given in the premises of Xa Lol 
pagoda, which had been the bonzes’ com- 
mand post during most of their campaign, 
The guests were greeted by girl members of 
Buddhist Youth, who pinned on each a 
yellow Buddhist ribbon. The nine-course 
dinner—vegetarian, to be sure—was enjoyed 
= the jubilant atmosphere of a victory cele~ 

ation. 


Protecting American Patents 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years several vital segments of American 
industry have suffered severe revenue 
losses as a result of Government pur- 
chases of foreign products manufactured 
from stolen U.S. patents. Most seri- 
ously affected have been the pharma- 
ceutical, chemical, and electronic indus- 
tries, which are heavily concentrated in 
New Jersey. This unfair competition 


investment in essential research and de- 

velopment of new products. 

To eliminate this unfair situation, I 
have introduced in the House H.R. 5675, 
which would prohibit Government pur- 
chases of any products manufactured 
from pirated patents. An identical bill 
introduced by Senator Harrison WIL- 
trams, S. 1047, is now the subject of 
hearings in the Senate. I am glad to say 
that labor and management are united in 
support of this essential legislation, and 
I, under unanimous consent, include the 
text of a resolution adopted by the New 
Jersey State AFL-CIO convention on the 
legislation in the RECORD. 

RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF FULL PATENT 
PROTECTION To Save JOBS IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 
Whereas 1965 marks the 175th anniyersary 


of the first patent law in the United States; 
and 

Whereas through a technicality in the 
statutes covering patent law protection, cer- 
tain Government agencies have assumed the 
right to bypass patent laws in the purchase 
of products from foreign countries which do 
not respect American patent laws; and 

Whereas such loopholes in the law have 
resulted in the purchase of many millions of 
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dollars of such foreign products, which are 
manufactured under cheap labor conditions 
and manufactured under formulas stolen, 
copied and otherwise infringing on American 
patents; and 

Whereas in the pharmaceutical, chemical, 
and electronic industries such stolen patents 
and other infringements of American patents 
have resulted in the loss of thousands of 
American jobs and have adversely affected 
the livelihood of nearly 5 million workers 
in organized labor; and 

Whereas such practices threaten the very 
incentives for research and manufacture 
which have kept America in the forefront of 
industrial and medical developments; and 

Whereas US. Senator HARRISON A. Wm- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, and Congressman PETER 
W. Roptno, Jr., of New Jersey, have intro- 
duced identical bills in Congress aimed at 
insuring full and adequate protection in 
safeguarding employment opportunities for 
American workers under our patent laws; be 
it hereby 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State AFL- 
CIO in convention voice support for Senator 
Wri1taMs’ bill 8. 1047 and Congressman 
Rooptno’s bill H.R. 5675, being identical meas- 
ures designed to protect and strengthen the 
American patent system by insuring that no 
Government agency be permitted to purchase 
products manufactured abroad through 
stolen or infringed American patents; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State AFT 
CIO bodies to adopt identical resolutions in 
the interest of the American labor movement 
and in preservation of American jobs; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary-treasurer of the 
New Jersey State AFL-CIO to the national 
AFL-CIO with a recommendation that the 
S. 1047 and H.R. 5675 be made part of the 
legislative policy of the AFL-CIO for adop- 
tion by the Congress of the United States, 
and with the request that this resolution be 
submitted to the 1965 national convention 
of the AFL-CIO for its support and adoption. 


Wanton Cruelty and Terrorism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in much of 
our public discussion of the crisis in 
Vietnam, there is overlooked the orga- 
nized terrorism that is the hallmark of 
Vietcong tactics. Those advocates of 
withdrawal from Vietnam who condemn 
American policy through rationalizations 
that depict the Vietcong as patroitic rev- 
olutionaries seeking to liberate their 
country conveniently ignore the barbaric 
savagery of the Vietcong. Their vio- 
lence is not limited to the battlefield nor 
is it directed principally against the mili- 
tary forces of the Republic of Vietnam, 
but rather through stealth and assassi- 
nation, it seeks to intimidate and im- 
mobilize the civilian populace of South 
Vietnam through unparalleled acts of 
terror. 

Because the following editorial from 
the Northern Virginia Daily, published 
at Strasburg, Va., July 6, 1965, puts the 
nature of the Vietcong tactics in proper 
perspective, I should like to insert it in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the benefit 
of other Members of the House. 
ASSURANCE ENOUGH 


If anyone requires further proof of the 
wanton disregard of all principles of morality 
by the Vietcong terrorists, they need only 

the execution of US. Army 
Sgt. Harold George Bennett for what it is: 
an outrageous denial of the prisoner-of-war 
standards accepted by civilized peoples. 

They are in effect, saying, “This is what 
we believe.” 

When the bombs exploded in the Saigon 
restaurant—hardly a military objective, 
which the Hanoi radio proudly confirmed— 
killing and wounding more than a hundred 
men, women, and children, they told us 
again, This is what we believe.” 

Behind that simple statement and the 
two latest acts of savagery lies the inescap- 
able and deadly truth about the enemy in 
Vietnam. They hold nothing sacred except 
the will to win. 

We have met this breed before. 

Certainly weill be hearing from the self- 
appointed get-out-of-Vietnam magistrates 
that these are only acts of desperate men 
eager for self-government. Their thinking 
has as much reasoning behind it as the 
statements of justifiable revenge coming 
from Hanoi. 

We've had assurance enough just what 
kind of government the South Vietnamese 
would be forced to endure under the direc- 
tion of the Red comrades. 


A Look Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of the year, when there are many 
graduations being held, I was pleased to 
find a valedictory address, given in my 
congressional district, which I feel is 
worthy of particular note. Miss Peggy 
Paciotti, of Pacific High School in San 
Leandro, Calif., had great wisdom in the 
excellent speech which she gave on be- 
half of her class, entitled “A Look 
Ahead.” I am pleased to insert her re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

CurRIER’s COMMENTS 
(By Win Currier) 

A copy of the valedictory address deliv- 
ered by Peggy Paciotti at the commencement 
exercises of Pacific High School has been 
ee to us and it is worthy of publica- 

on, 

A notation accompanying the copy of the 
address says that “it breaks tradition for 
such speakers by saying something.” 

We are not expert in the fleld to the ex- 
tent that we can compare it with other 
valedictory addresses that were given at the 
various schools this month, but there is no 
doubt that this one does say something sig- 
nificant. 

Her address follows: 

“A LOOK AHEAD 

“The end of an era marks the beginning 
of a new one, and this new one is the era 
of our involvement. It's the time when we 
emerge from childhood's protective shell of 
dependency and become a determining part 
of this society, this world, this history that's 
being recorded, this future that's being cre- 
ated. We begin this era with an affirma- 
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tion of personal Independence and freedom, 
for we believe that rightness is inherent in 
individuality. With confidence in ourselves 
and each other, we willingly accept the con- 
sequences of our decisions. 

“We are aware of the greatness of our Na- 
tion: Our political heritage of democracy 
and freedom, our opportunities for personal 
advancement. We appreciate our educa- 
tional advantages. And we do want the ma- 
terial gains that our society is so famous for. 

“But at the same time, we see that the 
happiness that should follow our Nation's 
material wealth is not there as is should be. 
For even the most rich there is no limit, no 
end, to the desire for the things that money 
can buy. And as for the poor, the pursuit 
of even the necessities of life often goes un- 
rewarded. Most of us, as a people, are ad- 
dicted to the formula that money and suc- 
cess are the same, many of us to the idea 
that the main purpose in life is to improve 
social status. 

“The pettiness of our desires is made even 
more apparent when we look outside our 
country. The UNESCO Courier of June 1964 
tells us that for each of us who inherits a 
life of comfort, two inherit a life of want, and 
these two will spend their lives usually sick 
and always close to starvation. Two out of 
three may never know what clean water 
looks or tastes like. And now, with the im- 
provements in communications, these people 
who always were poor, for the first time feel 

r. 
"This, too, is the world we inherit, 

“But here, within our land, where we live 
in prosperity? We know that when men be- 
come slaves to their desires for material pos- 
sessions, when people become less important 
than things, when the dignity and worth of 
any man is questioned or threatened, we 
must be ready to sacrifice the security of 
feeling better off than someone else and 
adopt the security of living as important 
and unique individuals, 

“This is expressed in two lines of a Zen 


poem: 

“In the landscape of spring, there is neither 
high nor low. The flowering branches grow 
naturally, some long, some short. 

.“In other words, by the design of nature 
the long branch is no more important than 
the short branch, no more able to exist alone 
than the tides independent of the moon. 
And so with men. 

“We can never submit to the cruel as- 
sumption that people with certain admirable 
assets are necessarily the most important 
people or are to be envied. Yes, we admit 
that some people have richer parents, some 
people are more beautiful, some more tal- 
ented, intelligent, some more highly edu- 
cated or trained. But we can never form 
judgments about who is most important or 
who worth most admiration. We cannot do 
it, because it destroys us, as individuals, as 
a community, and as a nation. It destroys 
every man who can't give his family the ma- 
terial abundances so idolized by his society. 
It destroys every artist, thinker, or person 
whose thoughts flow contrary to publie opin- 
ion and who has consequently been crushed. 
It destroys the community where the haves 
compete, at the expense of the have nots. 
And it destroys the nation that congratulates 
itself on a reputation for affluence when 
there remains in that nation a certain num- 
ber of disillusioned, isolated, alienated, and 
very poor persons—born to lose. 

“So, we dare to believe in the natural di- 
versity of human character. We believe in 
achieving levels of understanding which melt 
into tolerance, in defeating any propaganda 
which tries to dictate what is success and 
what is failure in our land. And as a final 
aspiration, we believe in a softening of pre- 
conceived and superimposed dictates a good 
and bad, right and wrong. 

“A nation of men and women thus dedi- 
cated to the concept of the uniqueness and 
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worth of every man, cannot fan itself, or 
its foreign neighbors, or the future genera- 
tions of mankind.” 


Project HOPE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article in the Flushing, N.Y., 
Queens Voice pays tribute to the many 
busy executives who take time out from 
their important tasks to work without 
pay for worthwhile organizations like 
Project HOPE. 

In the article by Jackie Robinson, we 
learn that such men as Jerome S. Hardy, 
publisher of Life magazine, and Paul 
Felix Warburg, a noted investment 
banker, serve HOPE unselfishly as mem- 
bers of the national HOPE board of 
directors. 

Mr. Robinson appropriately salutes 
the men from industry, labor, and all 
walks of life who, with medical people 
such as Dr. William B. Walsh, founder 
and president of Project HOPE, devote 
their skills to humanitarian ideals. 

The column by Jackie Robinson fol- 
lows: 


Jackie ROBINSON Sars 
(By Jackie Robinson) 


In the welter of anguished headlines about 
racial strife and the ugly reflections of the 
inhumanity of our times, we often fail to 
note the powerful, quiet programs which are 
being conducted to advance the march of 
humanity. 

Such a project is called to our attention 
by Jerome S. Hardy, an erstwhile golf part- 
ner, who is sacrificing a great deal of time 
and energy to discharge his duties as the 
chairman of the New York committee of a 
magnificently humane program called Proj- 
ect HOPE. 

Hope is s hospital ship which carries 
around the world to hundreds of thousands 
in Asia, South America, and Africa—the best 
America can offer in medical services and 
people who teach professional counterparts 
in developing nations. The latter, in turn, 
pass on the information and skills to younger 
people of their own countries. 

Dr. William B. Walsh organized HOPE in 
1958. On its maiden voyage to Indonesia in 
1960, 200 doctors and 300 nurses were given 
special training; 18,000 patients were treated 
and 700 operations performed. Thousands 
of people were X-rayed and examined. In 
1961, in South Vietnam, 500 major operations 
were performed. Then, in 1963 HOPE moved 
in on the Latin American front. During 
10 months in Peru, 80,000 persons were di- 
rectly aided by HOPE services—and several 
hundred thousand South Americans were 
helped indirectly. 

Now, HOPE has sent medical teams to 
Africa, while continuing to work in Saigon, 
Trujilla, and Ecuador. 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, COM- 
menting on the work accomplished by this 
project, has said: “There is only one thing 
wrong with Project HOPE; namely, that it 
consists of only one ship. We need many 
more like it. It behooves all Americans to 
pltch in and help support the magnificent 
work of this floating American medical cen- 
ter with their financial contributions.” 
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Paul Felix Warburg, board member of the 
project, just recently returned from 3 
Guinea, in Africa, where the good ship 
Hope is currently docked. Here is his reac- 
tion to what he observed: 

“To see our doctors and nurses in action, 
working with their Guinean counterparts, is 
something I will never forget. The impact 
on the people of backward nations—such as 
Guinea—makes one realize that the good 
ship Hope means in good will between the 
people of foreign lands and our country.” 

Dr. Walsh, Jerome Hardy, and all the other 
humanitarian Americans who are helping to 
wage peace by the concern for basic, humani- 
tarian needs, are heroes in the ever-increas- 
ing struggle to emphasize those things which 
unite the peoples of the world, instead of the 
considerations which divide them. 


The 20th Anniversary of the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address this body today on the 
topic of the celebration of the 20th an- 
niversary of the United Nations. Today, 
more than ever, we see the critical im- 
portance of this international body as the 
development of nuclear weaponry prolif- 
erates. We see how the complexion of 
international diplomacy has changed 
since the time when the German strat- 
egist von Clauswitz stated that war is 
but an extension of diplomacy. 

The United Nations has served a vital 
function during the years since it was 
set up at the Dumbarton Conference fol- 
lowing World War II. It has sent peace 
forces into Korea, Yemen, the Congo 
(Léopoldville) and the Sinai Peninsula. 
Currently, the United Nations is main- 
taining a precarious peace in Cyprus be- 
tween the Turkish and Greek commu- 
nities. These forces have been able to 
take the heat out of strained situations 
and give nations some time to cool off 
3 bringing them to the conference 
table. 

In the field of technical and economic 
assistance, the United Nations has per- 
haps served its most vital role. By giv- 
ing help and advice to the developing na- 
tions, the United Nations has helped to 
make these states more economically 
viable. The work of Paul Hoffman, 
Managing Director of the Special Fund, 
has been invaluable in this regard and is 
worthy of the greatest praise. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the re- 
gional economic organizations of the 
United Nations have been the sustaining 
framework for the poorer nations of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, today the weaponry of 
this world includes not only arrows and 
axes and gunpowder but also the hydro- 
gen bomb. We have enough weapons to- 
day for the first time in history to eradi- 
cate human life on this planet. The 
question thus becomes not one of the 
need for a United Nations but how to in- 
crease its effectiveness. 
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Only through a worldwide effort can 
we ever hope to avoid the ultimate holo- 
caust. If in 1995 we do not celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the birth of the 
United Nations, it is highly likely that 
there will not be anyone left to celebrate 
anything on earth. 


Vietnam Background—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of America magazine featured 
three articles under the single title 
Vietnam Background.“ I previously 
have inserted an article by the Reverend 
Patrick O’Connor on alleged persecution 
of Buddhists by the Diem regime. 

At this point I would like to insert a 
second article from “Vietnam Back- 
ground.” This one is by Prof. Quentin 
L. Quade, of the political science depart- 
ment at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. 

In his article, Professor Quade calls 
for a clearer articulation of polify on 
Vietnam, as a means of answering those 
who have criticized U.S. actions in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic. 

While I do not completely agree with 
Professor Quade that the administra- 
tion can or should make explicit the 
scope for our current policy, his conclu- 
sions about the underlying theme of that 
policy are valid ones and deserve care- 
ful consideration. 

For that reason I urge the attention of 
my colleagues to the article, which ap- 
pears hereafter: 

VIETNAM BACKGROUND 
(By Quentin L. Quade) 

(Norx.—- What is the aim of American for- 
eign policy? How many Vietnams and 
Dominican Republics must 15 de prepared 
to police? These are being re- 
peatedly asked by the Celtis Ut ‘tie admits. 
tration’s foreign policy. Although the an- 
swers to them are implicit in that policy, they 
have not as yet been clearly articulated— 
and they must be.) 

Faced with massive, if often incoherent, 
criticism of its policy in Vietnam, the ad- 
ministration has gone a considerable dis- 
tance toward explaining that policy. The 
President, Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, 
and other spokesmen have devoted them- 
selves more and more to the root question 
of why the United States is involved in this 
remote place. In attempting to give an an- 
swer, these men have elaborated three inter- 
related themes that seem to constitute the 
premises of our Vietnam policy. 

The first premise is that the world is inte- 
gral, and that the struggle in Vietnam is 
simply part of the wider conflict with the 
forces of on. In President John- 
sons’ words: “This is the same battle we 
have fought for a generation.” The second 
Premise is really a lesson drawn from ex- 
perience. It argues that the modern ag- 
gressor’s appetite is insatiable and cannot be 
appeased. As the President has declared: 
„Wherever we have stood firm, aggression 
has been halted, peace restored, and liberty 
maintained.” And Secretary Rusk affirms 
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this judgment: “We are told that southeast 
Asia is far away—but so were Manchuria and 
Ethiopia.’ The third premise, which inevi- 
tably colors the first two, is an appraisal of 
the character of contemporary communism, 
This judgment is perhaps best expressed by 
Dean Rusk, who, while acknowledging con- 
flict between China and the Soviet Union, 
nonetheless insists that both are “com- 
mitted to the eventual communization of 
the entire world.” 

Taken together, these three prudential 
judgments represent a rationale or theory of 
U.S. action in Vietnam. This rationale and 
the judgments on which it is based are re- 
jected by some (Walter Lippmann) as being 
substantively incorrect. But it is possible to 
share and support the administration’s 
theory and its premises, and still be seriously 
dissatisfied with it—not because it is wrong, 
but because it is insufficient. For in one 
crucial respect the position of the adminis- 
tration, as enunciated to date, is warning: 
it seems to have no “resolution dimension,” 
no end in sight. 

This fact helps to explain the abundance 
of criticism directed at the policy. Dean 
Rusk has called for sense not nonsense from 
opinion leaders in the country, but he and 
his colleagues are at least partly responsible 
for the incoherence of much of the criticism, 
simply because the administration has failed 
to provide a final rationale of its policy. 
What is the end of U.S. policy in Vietnam? 
How long will it continue, and how often will 
it be repeated? Walter Lippmann undoubt- 
edly speaks for many when he says: “The 
addicts of the global and crusading theory 
should ask themselves how many more Viet- 
nams and Dominican Republics they are pre- 
pared and able to police.“ 

There is implicit in present American 
policy an answer to these questions, but it 
has not as yet been articulated. Its articula- 
tion requires an appraisal of human nature, 
a testing of the universality of that 
ture. It requires the kind of probing done 
Pope John XXII in “Pacem in Terris.” 
The most fundamental objectives of Amer- 
foreign policy is to achieve and maintain 
of relative peace and order around 

A part of this objective is to 
the various peoples of the world to 
their own political order freely. This 
presented as an accurate reflection. 
hat our own national security re- 
second, of the best condition for 
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lied to Vietnam, this general policy 
specified roughly as follows: South Viet- 
nam is an independent state whose political 
integrity is presently threatened by attempts 
impose a regime upon it. The threat is 
several forms: Vietcong guerrillas are 
waging a form of civil war, but this is more 
than simple internal dissension, because 
the Vietcong are representative of an inter- 
national conspiracy; as such, they are re- 
ceiving substantial support from outside 
South Vietnam. In this context, there is 
direct involvement of North Vietnam, and 
indirect involvement of China and the So- 
viet Union. Thus, against the background of 
our basic foreign policy, the defense of South 
Vietnam is important in itself. But it Is also 
important in a larger sense: it is a direct 
_confrontation between us and the Commu- 
nist powers. 

In this sense, any integral American policy 
in Vietnam must have at its root an assess- 
ment of the character of communism today, 
including the possibility of differentiating 
among the several brands now available. In 
terms of its international ramifications, 
which are most pertinent here, communism 
is a world view that gives its adherents cer- 
tain conceptual categories that serve as op- 
erative motives or dynamics in international 
politics. More precisely, it is a doctrine of 
combat that sees the world divided between 
imperialists and the oppressed. According to 
the doctrine, this division of the world nec- 
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essarily results in conflict, which conflict 
will ultimately be decided in favor of the 
international proletariat, i.e.. the Commu- 
nist regimes as self-defined representatives 
of the proletariat. 

What is to be said of this doctrine, and 
how is the United States to respond to it? 
The first point—and, though it may seem a 
truism, the most important—is that the 
doctrine is erroneous; it does not genuinely 
portray the realties of international life. 
(This is not to say, of course, that Marxism- 
Leninism, and particularly the creed of 
Lenin’s “Imperialism,” has no pertinence 
to past and present world politics. But Com- 
munists propound this doctrine as the total 
explanation, and this, clearly, it is not.) 

But despite the error at its basis, in nearly 
a half-century communism has worked 
rather substantially, and has expanded from 
areas proximate to St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow until today it commands one-third of 
the world. And to the extent that it has 
worked, to its proponents it seems true. 
This phenomenon of error confirmed by suc- 
cess is not uncommon, and the notion of 
self-fulfilling prophecy is particularly perti- 
nent to communism, Since Lenin, its lead- 
ers have stated that such-and-such would 
happen, and have then gone out and made it 
happen. 

If this analysis of international commu- 
nism is correct, what are its implications for 
U.S. policy? Since the U.S. basic objective 
in foreign policy is to achieve and maintain 
relative world order, it is obliged to neutralize 
the aggressive and disruptive tendencies of 
the Communist countries, which are pres- 
ently the primary—though certainly not the 
exclusive—source of world disorder. To 
achieve a neutralization of Communist ag- 
gressiveness, the United States must blunt 
and deter every instance of Communist ex- 
pansionism, whether it be in Berlin, Korea, 
Vietnam, or elsewhere. 

But this is where Lippmann's question be- 
comes pertinent and where, I suggest, the 
rationale of the administration’s policy is 
deficient: Is this confrontation with com- 
munism to continue indefinitely, perhaps in 
perpetuity? Are we to anticipate an un- 
ending series of Vietnams in the future, each 
of which will present the awful possibility of 
the holocaust? Is our present policy ten- 
able if it has no prospect but repetition of 
itself? 


This need not, however, be the prospect of 
our present policy. The ultimate justifica- 
tion of the policy is that if, over an extended 
period of time, we consistently frustrate each 
Communist effort at expansion, we will force 
the Communists to reassess the validity of 
their doctrine in its international dimen- 
sions and, one may hope, abandon it in 
practice. 

Emphasis on this principle, I think, can 
make our present policy integral; hence it is 
essential to clarify the elements of the asser- 
tion. First, it affirms the possibility of 
fundamental change in the Communist 
countries, especially regarding their atti- 
tudes in international politics, and this 
avoids the danger of freezing our perceptions 
of communism, a danger eloquently cited in 
Pacem In Terris. And this is just another 
way of saying that before Communist leaders 
are Communists, they are men; in them is a 
human nature that can guide them out 
of the paths of aggression and into the 
paths of rational accommodation and ad- 
justment, But to the extent the Com- 
munist leaders are able to fulfill their er- 
roneous prophecies, they will not follow the 
dictates of humanness, This country must 
therefore speed and facilitate that reasser- 
tion of human nature in the Communist 
regimes by demonstrating in the concrete 
order the error of their theory. 

In this regard, it may not be premature 
to suggest that we are witnessing the be- 
ginning of such a transformation in the 
Soviet Union. Though it remains essen- 
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tially totalitarian in its internal makeup, it 
has been increasingly reluctant to heighten 
international tensions. Why? Perhaps in 
part, at least, because its expansionistic ef- 
forts in its natural areas—Europe—hayve 
been quite definitely rebuffed. Is it incon- 
ceivable to anticipate a similar transforma- 
tion in the Chinese attitude, U we can suc- 
cessfully deter them? 

What does this mean for our policy in 
Vietnam? We are, it seems to me, obliged 
to deter and finally discourage Communist 
aggression there, be it Vietcong, North Viet- 
namese, Chinese or Soviet. Implicit in this 
judgment is the willingness to escalate the 
conflict as high as necessary to achieve the 
objective of negotiations on the basis of 
guarantees of South Vietnamese integrity. 
Escalation “as high as necessary” is loaded 
with frightening possibilities, of course, but 
the alternative is even more frightening. To 
set a self-imposed limit on our escalation 
would be comparable to telling an opposing 
poker player that you would only bet so 
high and then drop out, Equally important, 
we must be prepared to continue the con- 
flict so long as is necessary, expecting that 
our huge economic superiority translated 
into military stamina will cause our ad- 
versaries to reach a point where they judge 
the price of aggression too high. 

And finally—Walter Lippmann's question 
can now be answered—we must be prepared 
to repeat this performance in response to 
every instance of Communist expansionism, 
2 pi judgment that there is a genuine end 

view. 


Repeal of Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
recent repeal of manufacturers’ excise 
taxes to have their maximum effect, they 
should be passed on to the consumer. I 
am happy to note that this is the view 
taken by a distinguished member of the 
New York business community who has 
indicated that his company plans to pass 
on the tax savings in a price reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission I insert 
in the Record a letter from Mr. Henry 
Steinway of the famous piano making 
firm of the same name which indicates a 
policy that I hope will be followed by 
American business generally: 

STEINWAY & Sons, 
July 2, 1965. 
Hon. Joun V. LINDSAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: A few months ago I wrote you 
about our interest in excise tax repeal and 
you were good enough to reply, expressing 
your interest in this matter. I would just 
like to thank you for your support of this 
measure which repealed this tax that has dis- 
criminated against pianos and other musical 
instruments since 1941. 

For information, we, Steinway & 
Sons, have immediately reduced our whole- 
sale price to our dealers by the total amount 
of the tax and have reduced our suggested 
retail price by the amount of the tax, to- 
gether with the normal markup on this tax. 
In this way we are passing on the maximum 
benefits to the public as we believe this 
was the intention of Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Z. STEINWAY, 
President. 
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Now It’s There; Now It Isn’t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
weeks a familiar pattern regarding re- 
Ports on phases of the so-called war on 
Poverty has developed. First, someone 
who has been close to an individual proj- 
ect will point out problems in its opera- 
tions or administration. The next day, a 
high official of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity will deny that any such prob- 
lems exist. It is a kind of “now it’s there, 
now it isn’t” game. 

week, a high official of the 
NAACP said the programs were not 
the poor. The next day a high 

Official of the OEO said they were. 

This week, the Women’s Job Corps 
Training Center at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
provides the playing field. It is housed 
in a former luxury hotel, which the Di- 
rector of the Women's Job Corps says 
isn’t luxurious. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following two newspaper 
reports. The first is from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of July 6. The second is 
from the Washington Post of July 7. 
From the Washington Daily News, July 6, 

1965] 

Insme Loox AT ANTIPOvERTY PROJECI— 
TRAINING CENTER: “A Country CLUB” 
(By Ken Schlossberg) 

A young Washington woman who quit her 
staff job at the first Women’s Job Corps 

Center in St. Petersburg, Fla., said 
today the place is being “run like a country 
club.” 

Gloria Pasternak, 25; of 4501 29th Street 
NW., who was a counselor in residence, said 
the staff has lots of money but little experi- 
ence. So the young girls brought there for 
Job training are getting instead a paid 
vacation at the beach. 


“Everything is given, given, given to 
them,” she said. They aren't allowed to 
do a thing for themselves.” 


RESORT 


The center, opened in April, is in an 
Oceanside hotel in a resort area. Some 125 
1 aged from 16 to 21, are living there 


)))%%Cöͤ ³ĩW³ ed ee gine 

Thirty dollars spending money a month 
and $50 in the bank (in addition, of course, 
to room and board.) 

One hundred dollars worth of clothing. 

Four maids and 16 kitchen employees to 
do the housework for them. 

A shuttle bus to take them to classes 
(only a few blocks away), to the beach, and 
On trips around town. 

“The one thing that wasn’t given them 
Was a staff that could help them and cared 
enough to try.“ Miss Pasternak said. 

‘TROUBLES 


Actually, in the weeks since Miss Paster- 
hak quit, the center's difficulties have 
Mushroomed. 

Its director, Joseph Ems, quit. 

The Pinellas County School Board said 
it wanted out of an 18-month $2,461,907 con- 
tract with the Federal Office of Economic 

ty to run the center. 
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The St. Petersburg City Council asked 
that the center be moved after people com- 
plained of excessive noise and rowdyism. 

OEO officials admitted it was a mistake to 
put the center in the hotel. 

BETTER 

“The Huntington Hotel was already 
plush—but it’s more so after some of our 
own improvements,“ Miss Pasternak said. 

The improvements included a new kitchen, 
new air conditioning and fire alarm systems, 
and new furnishings. 

“Though the hotel is leased for $12,500 a 
month—$225,000 over the life of the con- 
tract—the owner has not had to carry any 
of the improvement costs,” she said. 

Pew of the persons running the center 
had experience with young girls. 

Mr. Ems, a former county welfare director, 
recently admitted his experience with young 
people is very limited. 

Miss Betty J. Gardiner, a former employee 
of the county health department and now 
assistant director of the center, has always 
been an administrator. 

James Northrop, head residence counselor, 
came from an administrative position in a 
Federal manpower training program. 

“The only person qualified to handle young 
people was a man they have made a logistics 
supervisor,” Miss Pasternak said. That 
meant he was the man in charge of ordering 
$40 desks for every girl.“ 

GONE 

He is Darrell Blackburn, a former juvenile 
court probation officer. He has now resigned. 
He, said he couldn't “stand the waste of 
money going on.” 

Miss Pasternak said: “Basic education 
courses for the girls are good, but the voca- 
tional courses were limited, at one point, to 
typing. And no homework is ever 

As a result the girls have nothing to do and 
become bored. 

SERVICE 


“The maids clean their rooms, sweep the 
fioors and empty the ashtrays,” she said. 
“The kitchen help prepares the food, sets the 
table and washes the dishes. 

“You would think the girls would be or- 
ganized to keep the place neat and clean, 
to help out behind the food counter, to fold 
napkins. The ones that could type weren’t 
even allowed to do clerical work.” 

She said boredom has allowed petty dif- 
ferences, some racially based, to blow up out 
of all proportion. The 125 girls were about 
evenly divided between white and Negro. 

“We had some nasty fights,” she said. “If 
the girls had been kept busy it wouldn't 
have happened.” 

INDIFFERENCE 

She said staff indifference often aggravated 
other small problems. 

“I remember one girl who wanted to 
change roommates and had good reasons,” 
she said. “She made her request and nothing 
happened. Finally, she became so upset she 
left the center.” 

She said other girls would leave, seem- 
ingly without any warning. 

“They always had reasons but we wouldn't 
find out until they were gone,” she said. 
“There were no staff meetings to discuss the 
girls, to pinpoint their problems and try to 
help them.” 

By the time Miss Pasternak quit, some 20 
girls had left—a few were emotionally un- 
stable, some were just homesick. These were 
the girls the center could, and should, haye 
done the most for, she said. 

PRAISE 


In general she thought highly of the 
trainees, 


young 8 

“They are very fine, willing, alert,” she 
said. “In fact, they were of a much higher 
caliber than I expected.” 
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She said that when the girls first arrived 
most were serious and intent on taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to learn. Then 
the atmosphere of largesse and permissive- 
ness affected them. 

“When a girl wants to study nursing and 
she’s told to go out and play softball, it 
bothers her,” said Miss Pasternak. “I heard 
one girl say, ‘I didn't come down here for 
. but now I might as well have one.“ 

Miss Pasternak said she expects the center 
to have more problems before it is 
straightened out, 

“It's a mess and before it is over, it will 
be an even mess,” she said. It's 
ironic, isn’t it? With all the money that's 
being spent, the girls are still being short- 
changed.” 


Says Dr, WASHINGTON: Jos Corps No LUXURY 
LIFE 


(By Elizabeth Shelton) 

Dr. Bennetta B. Washington, Director of 
Women's Job Corps Training Centers, denied 
yesterday that enrollees are enjoying country 
club living in a former luxury hotel in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

“The hotel is not a luxurious kind of build- 
ing,” Dr. Washington said of the former 
Huntington Hotel, built in 1903. “It has 
four elevators that don’t work. The kitchen 
had to be remodeled. There is air condition- 
ing only in certain offices on the first floor. 
The girls sleep three and four to a room.” 

She was being questioned over WRC-TV 
(channel 4) by commentator Charles Murphy 
as to whether the enrollees are being coddled, 
as charged earlier yesterday by a former staff 
member. 

Gloria Pasternak, 25-year-old resident ad- 
viser at the Florida center until June 1, and 
now vacationing on Long Island, charged, ac- 
cording to the Washington Daily News in a 
story later condensed and circulated by 
United Press International, that the center is 
being run more like a resort than a school. 

Miss Pasternak told the Washington Post 
she regards the hotel as neither “plush” or 
“luxurious.” The point she was trying to 
make, she sald, was that having too many 
things given to them is destroying the girls’ 
incentive. 

Her private nickname for the old hotel 
during the 2 months she was there, she said, 
was “Termite Terrace.” 

Miss Pasternak, who worked on a kibbutz 
in Israel after graduating from college a year 
ago, said she thought the Government was 
not wasting, but was misusing, money in St. 
Petersburg. 

What she questioned were the purchases 
of “wall-to-wall carpeting, expensive desks, 
golf clubs, and tennis rackets.” She said 
her experience at the center “shattered my 
ideals of social work.” 

In her letter of resignation, Miss Paster- 
nak quoted Oscar Wilde to the effect that she 
could no longer “follow the pack.” She later 
had a conference with the director and then 
went to the press to air her views. 

In St. Petersburg, a center spokesman said 
that Miss Pasternak “was trying to run 
things her way.” 

As explained by Dr. Washington following 
the television program, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's concept is to free the 
young women for vocational training. 

Dr. Washington said the center’s 16 food 
service workers feed the young women 7,000- 
plus meals a week. Four maids are respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the lobby and hall- 
ways. The girls change their own linen and 
make their own beds, as well as tidying up 
their rooms. 

Answering Miss Pasternak’s complaint that 
the women are not learning the sal- 
able job skille they came to acquire, Dr. 
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Washington said they have a full schedule of 
basic education and vocational training. 

At least a dozen are in on-the-job training 
in food preparation and service, and another 
dozen are learning recreation direction on 
the job. Others are doing clerical work. 

She pointed out that the center had not 
reached its full complement of enrollees when 
Miss Pasternak left. There are now 242 girls. 
A total of 37 have left, mainly due to home- 
sickness or illness in the family. 

Six girls were disciplined by Assistant Di- 
rector Betty Gardiner over the holiday week- 
end, Dr. Washington said, adding that two 
are still at the center with status pending. 

She said the girls were disciplined for dis- 
ruptive behavior, not for drinking charges 
alone. Miss Gardiner told the Washington 
Post that the other girls applauded when she 
told them disciplinary action was taking 
place. 

Dr. Washington also sald that the St. Pe- 
tersburg City Council has not yet informed 
the OEO of its action last week. By a 6-to-1 
vote, with Mayor Herman Goldner dissent- 
ing, the council voted to request removal of 
the center from that city “as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

She added that Project Officer June Henry, 
a former Air Force logistics officer, has re- 
turned to St. Petersburg to make an objec- 
tive study of the situation. Dr. Washington 
said it is a little too early for her to evalu- 
ate whether the site is wrong. 

She observed that St. Petersburg wanted 
the center and made an attractive proposal 
in order to get it there. 

Last week, she added, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Joseph D. Mills came to Washington 
to assure the OEO that the Pinellas County 
Board of Public Instruction intends to ful- 
fill its contract. 

The board selected the site and the staff, 
Dr. Washington said. The program has now 
been in operation 3 months. It has recently 
come under heavy criticism from residents 
who complain of the rowdyism of their 
youth hanging around the girls’ hotel. Last 
week, after city council action, Joseph R. 
Ems, former county welfare director, handed 
in his resignation. 

The school board will act on the resigna- 
tion at a July meeting. 


Another Myth Dispelled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
place in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily News of June 29 which 
is as practical a commentary as I have 
seen on the recent change of government 
in Algeria: 

ANOTHER MYTH DISPELLED 


The delay of the long-touted Afro-Asian 
conference in Algiers is being halled as a 
diplomatic defeat for Red China, which is 
doubtless true. China had become the prin- 
cipal promoter of the “second Bandung” 
conference and viewed it as a springboard 
for assuming a leadership role second to none 
in the world. 

The Chinese plan even included blocking 
Russia from admission to the conference 
on the ground that Russia is a European 
power, despite all that stretch of the Soviet 
Union across Asia to the Pacific. Under 
the banner of Afro-Asian unity—which in the 
Chinese plan carries a broad stripe of anti- 
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white racism—there was to be a huge prop- 
aganda campaign against the United States 
and white “imperialists” in general. 

The postponement of the conference 
wrecked these plans, but Red China’s was 
not the only defeat. The principal casualty 
was the concept of Afro-Asian unity itself, 
which had been promoted by other self- 
seeking nations besides China. The nations 
of Asia and Africa, many of them still so 
new they scarcely deserve to be called na- 
tions, are nowhere near ready for unity, 
behind China or anyone else. 

Among the countries invited to the con- 
ference were some that stand firmly with 
the United States, like Japan, Thailand, and 
the Philippines. Others, like India, are 
striving to remain unattached. Many of the 
new African nations retain strong ties with 
Britain or France. 

The revolution in Algeria which unseated 
Ahmed Ben Bella proved convenient for some 
diplomats. who clearly had misgivings about 
the conference to begin with. The postpone- 
ment to November, when it came, was in 
a sense belated recognition that the con- 
ference had failed before it started. 

The immediate gainer from this flasco may 
be the United States, which at least was 
spared the embarrassment of fiery castiga- 
tion from Red China about the situation 
in Vietnam. Russia, too, comes out ahead 
for the time being. 

But the long-range gainers are surely the 
Afro-Asian nations themselves, who need no 
longer subscribe to the myth that geography 
binds them inevitably into a chain in which 
Red China is the largest link. 


The Immigration Bill—Sensible and 
Humane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, a major 
item of unfinished business for the 89th 
Congress is the Celler immigration bill 
now pending before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration. 

The principal reform called for in the 
Celler bill and my companion bill, H.R. 
2856, is the elimination of the national- 
origins quota system over a 5-year pe- 
riod. Over the years, Congress has rec- 
ognized the injustice caused by the pres- 
ent system and has enacted special legis- 
lation and private bills to remedy specific 
cases. The proposed bill would substan- 
tially reduce the number of private im- 
migration bills introduced each year for 
the relief of individuals. By way of ex- 
ample, in the last four Congresses 
14,672 such bills were introduced and 
2,155 were enacted. 

It should be emphasized that there is 
no relaxing of the qualitative criteria for 
admissibility to the United States and 
that no relaxation of these mental, 
moral, economic, and ideological criteria 
is proposed by this legislation. Under 
the proposed amendments to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act prefer- 
ences will be granted to those whose 
skills are especially advantageous to the 
United States and to relatives of US. 
citizens and resident aliens to promote 
the reuniting of families. Under this 
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legislation, the total number of persons 
to be admitted to this country would not 
be substantially increased. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 6, 1965, edition of Newsday, pub- 
lished in Nassau County, N.Y.: 

ACTION ON IMMIGRATION 


It is fitting that Congress, at Independence 
Day weekend, is on the verge of giving a 
significant boost to President Johnson's pro- 
posals for a sweeping revision of the Na- 
tion’s archaic and discriminatory immigra- 
tion laws. America has been made great 
not only through the labor and dedication 
of our native born citizens, but also as a 
result of the great contribution that has been 
made by the millions of immigrants. 

But while millions have come, millions 
more have been denied entrance to the 
United States under iniquitous immigration 
statutes dating back to 1924 which base the 
selection of whom shall be admitted on a 
national origins quota system. This for- 
mula has tended to favor the countries of 
Western Europe (where the demand to emi- 
grate has fallen off) and discriminate 
against the nations of south and central 
Europe (where the demand has increased 
tremendously). 

Under the administration bill about to 
be reported out of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee, the country-by-country quota 
formula would be abolished in favor of a 
system which would base preference on work 
and cultural skills, and the reuniting of 
separated families. Despite the change, the 
number of those tted to enter the 
country would not be substantially enlarged. 
The proposed new law is sensible and hu- 
mane. It deserves early passage by the 
Congress. 


I commend Newsday for treating edi- 
torially a subject about which the citizens 
of the Fifth Congressional District are 
in large numbers writing to their Con- 
gressman. 


Dear Graduate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past month, the thoughts of many of 
us have been on the thousands upon 
thousands of men and women who are 
graduating from high school. These 
thoughts, naturally, relate to the long 
hours and years of devotion in educating 
these students to face the grave respon- 
sibilities of their generation. 

The Reverend Joe Ferreira attended 
the graduation exercises at the San 
Leandro High School in my congressional 
district in San Leandro, Calif. During 
the period of the ceremony, he had time 
to reflect on the 4 years between the 
entering class and the graduating class, 
and to put into writing his advice to these 
particular graduates. Because I believe 
his words are so appropriate and should 
be shared by many others, and not only 
the graduates of San Leandro High 
School, I am pleased to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Father Ferreira's 
message, which appears in the San Lean- 
dro Morning News of June 25, 1965: 
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CurRRIER’s COMMENTS 
(By Win Currier) 

Father Joe Ferreira, recently returned to 
the area as assistant pastor at St. Paschal’s 
Church, attended San Leandro High School 
graduation exercises the other night. 

The ceremonies prompted him to write 
some of his thoughts and send them along 
to us for what meaning they may have for 
others. 

His message follows: 

“DEAR GRADUATE 
“(By Father Joe Ferreira) 


“I have just come back to the rectory after 
watching your beautiful graduation at San 
Leandro High. I remember so well the day 
when you signed up to be a member of our 
beloved St, Leander’s Teen Club. You were, 
then, a freshman savoring the thrill of being 
able to walk on the road reserved for mature 
youths. 

“Looking at you tonight, marching out 
with your high school diploma, I couldn't 
help but feel this sensation of pride and joy 
running through my whole being. 

“I wanted to talk to you, but circum- 
stances didn't permit it. You had plans for 
the evening and I didn’t want to spoil your 
fun. And because I couldn't be with you, I 
decided to write you an open letter with the 
hopes you will read it sometime, when all the 
parties are over. 

“Listen, are you aware of the great privi- 
lege, you were favored with, by receiving a 
high school education? Today, my dear 
graduate, it is very difficult to procure any 
responsible position without it. People ask 
for references when you apply fora * * you 
worked at school, how much geography or 
history you have covered, or how many dates 
you can remember. Sure, these are means 
for a higher end. But your graduation was 
only a commencement, the beginning of the 
practical application in everyday life of the 
things that you have been taught until 
now. Your honesty and integrity will often 
be put to test in the keen competition of the 
business world. In this battle of wits it is 
usually the person with character that will 
win out in the end. Character is, briefly, 
that quality which prompts a person to do 
the right thing at all times in all places. 
In short, to be true to yourself, to God and 
your fellow man. 

“The training you received in school 
Wasn't so much for the sole purposes of 
thinking right, but rather to zero you in 
how to act right. Being true to yourself 
you must act like intelligent beings, endowed 
with reason, understanding and free will. 
Your trained conscience should be able to 
guide you through life's squalls. In other 
words—a sound mind in a sound body. 

“However, before you can be true to your- 
self, you must, first of all, be faithful and 
true to your God and His precepts. All your 
dealings with yourself or with others, every- 
thing you do, fall under one or the other of 
the Ten Commandments. To obey and ob- 
Serve them, is a test of real character. 

“As you leave the walls of San Leandro 
High, with your mind made up that you 
will follow God's Commandments, you may 
enter the stream of humanity, certain that 
you will succeed in the active and com- 
petitive life that awaits for you. 

“And if you do so, then you will also be 
true not only to yourself and God, but also 
to your fellow man. You are now a graduate 
with a heart full of the best intentions; 
but this doesn’t offer you complete maturity. 
You still got to listen and to ask your elders. 
So, be cautious and move along carefully; 
there are many pitfalls along the way. Soon 
you will realize that the world, which you 
Painted so beautiful and serene, is filled 
with more wickedness than you ever dreamed 
of. There is still many a slip between the 
cup and the lip, as the saying goes. 


\ 
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“Don’t let your high hopes and lofty as- 
pirations go astray. Avoid the blight, the 
catastrophe, in your own future life. Just 
remain to be yourself; act natural. ‘To 
thyself be true’ and ‘act thy part well,’ says 
Shakespeare. Then look bravely into the 
future and let each passing day and hour: 


Die as the vernal flower, 
A thing of self-reviving power: 
That every word, and every deed, 
May bear within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need.“ 


Silver Still Scarce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has been assigned the difficult task 
of making the first fundamental change 
in our coinage system in its 172 years of 
existence. There are many conflicting 
interests that have been brought to bear 
on the coinage issue, but the overriding 
interest, which must guide the action 
that will be taken by this Congress in 
establishing a new coinage system for 
this country, must be the national in- 
terest. 

That interest will only be served by a 
new system of coins that will fulfill their 
primary function—that of a circulating 
medium of exchange—and assure the 
smoothest and least disruptive transi- 
tion from our present coins to the new 
coins. 

That interest calls for more than a 
compromise proposal. I have worked 
with the Treasury Department in the 
past years, as a member of the Treasury- 
Post Office Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, as at- 
tempts were made to maintain our tra- 
ditional coinage system. The compro- 
mises and stopgap measures of those 
years did not resolve the problems con- 
fronting our coinage system. 

As we await House action on the Coin- 
age Act of 1965, every Member of this 
body should make every effort to insure 
that he or she is as well-versed in the 
proposals for a new system of coinage 
and the ramifications of those proposals 
as time and the demands of office will 
allow. Only then can we be assured that 
the action we will take will meet the 
problems with which we are faced in 
this instance head on. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues, a recent news article from the 
June 7 Boston Globe and an editorial 
from the June 11 Boston Herald, which 
comment on the state of our coinage sys- 
tem today and the proposals for a new 
system of coins, 

[From the Boston Globe, June 7, 1965] 
SILVER STILL SCARCE—COINAGE PLANS DODGE 
THE ISSUE 
(By Peter B. Greenough) 

A fellow traveler on the plane to Europe 
recently displayed a pocketful of Kennedy 
balf dollars. 
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“They'll perform miracles,” he said. “Get 
me all kinds of things and services I want.“ 

Later we ran into him again. If anything, 
he had understated the case. People fol- 
lowed him down the street begging for the 
coins. Some of it was reverence for the 
late President. Others were merely avid 
collectors. 

At the Harvard Business School this spring, 
a few students have been hoarding regular 
half dollars. 

One had a bag with 1,000 halves. 

His theory, shared by some of his class- 
mates, was silver simply had to rise in price. 
Then they'd melt the coins down and make 
money. 

Indeed, one lad wrote a term paper advanc- 
ing this notion. 

The point of these two stories? 

Simply to illustrate that a genuine money 
tever is loose in the world. 

Next question: Will it now be cooled by 
President Johnson's proposal to take silver 
out of dimes and quarters, and reduce much 
of it in half dollars? 

Politics obviously swayed the President's 
compromise plan. He didn’t wish to 
alienate Western silver-producing States. 
Or more particularly, his pal MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, Senate majority leader. 

However, where compromise has done well 
Ly Mr. Johnson in many circumstances, this 
time it may have bought him exactly noth- 
ing. 

Bankers and coin specialists we sampled 
are almost of one mind that Gresham's law 
ee money drives out good) surely will take 

old. 

That is, there will be a tremendous surge 
of hoarding. As one put it: “We have only 
a fair chance of getting out of this with our 

Don't think it hasn't got people at the 
Federal Reserve System worried about a great 
coin pinch. Especially with 60-cent pieces, 
which may disappear into collectors’ maw 
between now and next year, when new ones 
appear. 

Still, it is never possible to assuage every- 
one. The very fact that virtually no one 
except vending machine people (who now 
won't have to alter their machine innards) 
is really happy with the idea, indicates that 
it may—for a time—work out satisfactorily. 

The silver market here took the plan in 
stride Friday, with no change in price. 
London's silver price dropped 2 cents an 
ounce, but not enough to upset the U.S. 
market. 

Probably things appeared calm because 
everyone anticipated a compromise plan. 

Our feeling is that in time this compro- 
mise scheme will disappear. Industrial de- 
mands for silver are so heavy, and mounting 
continually, that supply cannot meet 
needs. Sooner or later, preferably sooner, 
we'll have to remove all silver from all coin- 
age—including “silver” dollars. 

Historical tradition be darned here. Half 
a solution is no solution, and the quicker 
Washington recognizes it, the poorer the 
hoarders will be. 

One last quick hop back to Europe: silver 
has been pulled out of most coinage over 
there. No one feels the worse for it. 


[From the Boston Herald, June 11, 1965] 
Look FoR THE ALLOY LINING 


The House Committee, snapping 
its fingers at the once powerful silver bloc, 
went Mr. Johnson one better this week and 
voted to eliminate all silver from the half 
dollar and to stop minting the silver dollar 
for at least 5 years. Last week Mr. Johnson 
asked only that silver be dropped entirely 
from the dime and quarter, with the content 
of the half dollar cut from 90 to 40 percent. 
Copper-nickel alloys would replace the silver. 

We think the House is moving in the right 
direction. The Senate, where the western 
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mining bloc is stronger, may yet manage to 
keep the half dollar at its present content. 
But time is working against it. 

Mr. Johnson had little choice the other 
day in asking Congress for the first major 
changes in US. coinage in about 170 years. 
The reason was simple. The free world just 
isn't producing enough of the precious metal 
to keep the present content in our coins, to 
say nothing of the vaulting demands of in- 
a A 
But why do we need only silver in our 
coins? Much of Europe manages to get 
along with alloys. And even in this coun- 
try we haven't used silver in the 5-cent 
piece for many years. No one has com- 
plained very much. 

A nickel-copper coinage would release 
much needed silver to industry to the firms 
manufacturing photographic film, phar- 
maceuticals, and dental products. Our own 
jewelry industry in the Attleboro-Providence 
area needs as much silver as it can get, and 
think of the large supply needed by Greater 
Boston electronics plants. 

Mr. Johnson perhaps the con- 
tinuing nature of the problem last week when 
he said he intended to set up a special fact- 
finding commission. This body, including 
the Secretaries of Commerce and the Treas- 
ury, would pay particular attention to tech- 
nological advances in the alloys, and would 
decide moreover just when the Government 
should stop keeping up the price of silver. 

Investigation will take time, but careful 
study of a total shift to alloys may provide 
the lasting solution. 


Consultants From Hawaii Aid Infant 
Micronesia Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause Hawaii enjoys unique geographical, 
cultural, and ethnic status, her people 
are often called upon, perhaps more fre- 
quently than the people of any other 
State in the Union, to render assistance 
to peoples outside the limits of the 
United States. 

A recent example of such people-to- 
people assistance program was the sig- 
nificant help a team of Hawaii's leading 
citizens were able to provide the newly 
elected Congress of Micronesia which 
opened its session in Saipan on July 12, 
1965. 

The team was invited to Saipan to 
conduct a 2-week presession program for 
members of the Congress of Micronesia 
and their legislative staffs. 

A full newspaper account of the his- 
toric event follows: 

Four From Istes To ADVISE INFANT 
MICRONESIA CONGRESS 

Four islanders leave tomorrow for Saipan 

to help the newly elected Congress of Micro- 


nesia prepare for its opening session July 12. 
They are Y., Baron Goto, vice chancellor of 
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the East-West Center’s Institute for Tech- 
nical Interchange; Norman Meller, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii professor political science; 
Tom Dinell, director of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, and former Representative 
Thomas P. Gill. 

Gill will substitute for Charles S. James, 
University of Hawaii finance director, who 
had been scheduled to make the trip but is 
convalescing from an appendectomy. 

Now State Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Gill yesterday received 
permission from Washington to make the 
trip. He will return to Hawail July 4. 

Goto will return July 2. Dinell will stay 
in Micronesia for the entire 30-day legisla- 
tive session, returning to Honolulu in Au- 
gust, Meller will meet with district legisla- 
tures in the trust territory following the 
Saipan session, returning to Hawali in Sep- 
tember. 

The team is going to Saipan at the request 
of the high commissioner of the trust ter- 
ritory, who asked the Institute for Technical 
Interchange to conduct the training program. 

Micronesia elected its first Congress earlier 
this year, and the Hawaii team will conduct 
a 2-week presession program for members 
of the congress of Micronesia and supporting 
legislative staff. 

Training programs also will be held for 
district legislative bodies and their support- 
ing staffs. 

The conference is designed to emphasize 
the importance of the Congress to Micro- 
nesian self-government to motivate the Con- 
gressmen to take the initiative of participa- 
tion in self-government, Goto said. 

It also will give members of the legislature 
an opportunity to meet informally before 
convening to consider the structure and 
eee of legislative bodies so that they 

the Congress, and give them a 
ane to participate in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings before the Congress convenes. 


The Late Honorable T. A. Thompson 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I join with our 
colleagues in paying tribute to our late 
colleague, T. A. THompson, the dis- 
tinguished Member from Louisiana's 
Seventh District. 

Our dear colleague was taken from us 
suddenly and without warning. He 
will be sorely missed by all of us who 
have known him since he came to the 
House in 1953. He was an outstanding 
legislator and a good man. 

Iam proud to have known T. A. and to 
have called him my friend. He be- 
lieved, with so many others in this 
“human life consists in 
mutual service.” 

My sincerest condolences to Mrs. 
Thompson and the children. 
his memory be for a blessing 


forever. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Progress of Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion’s Advance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the East Oregonian of Pendleton, Oreg., 
for July 1, 1965, published an excellent 
editorial entitled Superb Planning.” 
The editorial relates to the important 
Subject of the use of Columbia River 
Power. It gives much credit to Congress 
and the Bonneville Power Administration 
for the successful conclusion of the Co- 
lumbia Basin treaty. I ask unanimous 
Consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPERS PLANNING 

Bonneville Power Administration’s advance 
Program (1965-75) report emphasizes the im- 
Portance of events of the past 4 years upon 
the operations of the agency over the next 10 
Years. One sees that but for two significant 
events the next 10 years for BPA would have 
been quite different. 

Signing of the treaty with Canada for joint 
development of the Columbia River and the 
Pacific Northwest-Pacific Southwest intertie 
make the big difference and neither of itself 
Could have made the difference that they 
Make together. In fact that they had to go 
together. 

Under the joint development treaty Canada 
Will build three large storage projects. They 
&re Duncan Lake, Arrow Lakes, and Mica. 
The United States will build Libby Dam 
which will back water 42 miles into Canada. 

The three Canadian storage dams will pro- 
duce initially 2,800,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional salable firm power at U.S. dams down- 
Stream on the Columbia. Half of this power 
Will go to each country. Libby Dam will 
add 750,000 kilowatts of salable power at site 
and at dams downstream. Putting this to- 
ether, the United States will have 2,100,000 
kilowatts of new salable power, about 1,600,- 
000 kilowatts of which will be produced on 
the Federal system and the balance at non- 
Federal dams. 

Canada has sold her share of the power 
that will come from her three projects 
through a nonprofit corporation to 41 pri- 
vate and public utilities in the Northwest. 

The Pacific Northwest-Pacific Southwest 
{ntertie of four big lines will tie together 
electric of 11 Western States. The 
Unes will be built by a combination of pub- 
lic and private utilities and the Federal 
government. Two of the major lines will be 
500,000-yolt alternating current and two 
Will be 750,000-volt direct current. 

Now, why is it important that the treaty 
and the intertie are to be developed simul- 
taneously? The intertle was justified for 
the surplus power it could have moved from 
the Northwest to the Southwest and the 
Canadian treaty had been sought for a long 
time without any particulars on marketing 
Of the power it would develop. But now we 
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can see that the treaty could not have been 
Tully effective immediately had it not been 
for the Southwest market available for the 
power that will come as a product of the 
three Canadian storage projects and Libby 
Dam. All of that power can be sold in the 
Southwest and that will make financing of 
construction of the Canadian storage proj- 
ects possible immediately. 

This is a story of superb planning and 
management on the part of Bonneville 
Power Administration over the past four 
years. Much of the credit must go to the 
BPA administrator, Charles Luce, who has 
guided the program through the Congress 
and elsewhere through that period of time. 


Making Cities Fit for People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant steps taken by this Con- 
gress occurred when the House approved 
a bill creating a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The need for such a Cabinet-level de- 
partment is obvious. More than 70 per- 
cent of our population lives in urban 
areas. By 1970 the figure will rise to 75 
percent. And it will not stop there. 
In Connecticut, for example, it is esti- 
mated that 98 percent of our citizens 
will be living in urban centers of 10,000 
or more by the year 2000. As one per- 
ceptive critic said, the growth of urban 
areas may qualify the State by the end 
of the century to be known as “the city 
of Connecticut.” 

And just think of what this means in 
terms of problems for our suburbs, ex- 
ploding all over the American landscape, 
and our cities, groping with the prob- 
lems of decay. 

We have programs to deal with many 
of these problems: Urban renewal, pub- 
lic works, open spaces, public housing, 
and transportation, to name a few. But 
when the President meets with his Cabi- 
net and wants to know how the Federal 
Government is doing overall in assisting 
areas where 7 of 10 Americans live the 
agency most concerned, Housing and 
Home Finance, is not there. 

Perhaps the most cogent explanation 
of why a Cabinet department was of- 
fered by Vice President Humpurey in the 
July 3 issue of the Saturday Review. 
And I know my colleagues, as concerned 
about the problems of urban areas as 
I am, will be interested in the editorial. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 

MAKING Crris Frr ror PEOPLE 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

Robert Herrick said in the 17th century 

that great cities seldom rest: if there be none 


to invade from afar, they will find worse foes 
at home. We know those foes today. They 
are slums, crime, a lack of playgrounds and 
parks, overburdened schools, inadequate 
transportation, crowding, lack of clean air, 
and inequality of opportunity. 

It was only 45 years ago that people in 
American cities first began to outnumber 
people on our farms. By 1960 only 11 States 
had more rural than urban population. 

But most of these States will not remain 
that way very long. The urban population 
of North Dakota, our “most rural” State in 
1960, Jumped 35 percent in the 1950's. Alas- 
ka’s urban population increased 150 percent, 
and three other States—Arizona, Florida, and 
Nevada—more than doubled their urban pop- 
ulation during this period. 

By 1970 we can expect that three-fourths 
of our people will be living in towns, cities, 
and suburbs, compared to 70 percent in 1960. 
Most of our people will be concentrated in 
metropolitan areas. At the end of 1964, two- 
thirds of our population lived in 219 such 
areas, an increase from 59 percent in 1950. 
By 1980 that proportion will increase to 
bart ag and by the year 2000 to four- 

ths. 

There have been several patterns of metro- 
Politan growth, One has been mass migra- 
tion from farm to city. One has been mass 
migration of Negroes out of the South—vir- 
tually all of it to central cities. Another has 
been mass migration of middle and upper 
income people from the core city to the 
suburb. And great growth has come from 
a higher birthrate and from longer life ex- 
pectancy. 

This growth has imposed new and unprec- 
edented burdens on local government for 
schools, housing, streets and highways, com- 
mercial expansion, transit, and welfare pro- 


grams. 

In the past 10 years, State and local debt 
has more than doubled, while Federal debt 
has risen only 15 percent. 

State and local government employment 
jumped from 4,600,000 in 1953 to more than 
7 million employees in 1963. During the 
same decade, State and local public expendi- 
tures more than doubled, increasing by 132 
percent to $65 billion in 1963. Major among 
these were expenditures on transportation, 
education, highways, sanitation, and parks 
and recreation, with increases from 140 per- 
cent to 165 percent during the 10 years. In- 
terest on State and local public debt jumped 
by 258 percent. 

Along with these sharp rises in costs of 
public services and facilities, the growth of 
these urban areas has also created explosive 
racial and economic pressures. 

I remember during my two terms as mayor 
of Minneapolis, at the close of World War II. 
the strains placed on our city by changing 
population patterns. Those strains were 
small compared to those today, Example: 
In the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area, nearly three-fourths of the people lived 
In 1950 within the city limits. Today those 
cities’ populations remain constant, while 
population in their suburbs has more than 
doubled. The same pattern is common to 
nearly all our major metropolitan areas. 

The picture is clear: There has been a 
shift of middle and higher income groups 
into the suburbs, out of the taxing jurisdic- 
tions of the inner city, while too many of the 
poor and disadvantaged have remained be- 
hind or moved in from the poorer rural areas. 

Although the suburbs have provided 
cheaper land and lower-cost housing for 
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many middle-income families, as well as for 
the more prosperous, they have been popu- 
lated largely by those able to afford better 
housing. Those at or near the poverty level 
have remained concentrated in the slums 
and poorer sections of the central city. Faced 
with deterioration and decay, the Inner city 
has found Itself with greater tasks to under- 
take and with fewer ready sources of money. 
At the same time, the suburbanites have had 
their hands full creating public facilities 
and services in communities that were open 
grass fields a few years ago. 

Behind the statistics and population pat- 
terns have been thousands of personal and 
community tragedies, many of them created 
by those of good intention. There are the 
impersonal housing projects that in many 
cases have displaced families and destroyed 
the traditional fabric of neighborhood life. 
There are the freeways that have torn 
through people’s homes and businesses, cut 
through parkland, and done no more than 
add to the noise in our streets and poison in 
our air. There are the shortsighted zoning 
decisions that have blighted neighborhoods 
and reduced property values. 

Because of these discouraging experiences, 
it would be easy to say that many of our 
metropolitan problems stem from apathetic 
or inept local government. In a few places 
this is true. But in most it is not. 

I have been working, at President Johnson's 
request, with the Nation’s mayors, county 
officials, and city managers. Almost without 
exception I have found these men and women 
to be dedicated, competent, and deeply con- 
cerned with the problems pressing on their 
constituencies. Most of them have long since 
initiated constructive programs of their own 
in an attempt to keep pace with the urgencies 
facing their cities. But they have been fight- 
ing massive problems with dwindling re- 
sources. And they have not had any single 
place to turn for counsel and assistance. 

One of their major difficulties, they tell me, 
is that no one Federal department or agency 
has had either authority or responsibility to 
work with mayors and county officials in areas 
where they need most help, Our mayors 
and county officials have not, in many in- 
stances, been able to get advice or a rapid 
answer in Washington—much less Federal 
funds. 

In 1963 the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations identified over 40 
separate programs of aid for urban develop- 
ment, administered by some 13 Federal 
departments and agencies. Small wonder 
that the committee reported that “the effect 
of inconsistencies is felt most keenly in urban 
areas where programs of all kinds at all levels 
of government most frequently come 
together.” 

Tt cited particularly inconsistency and con- 
flict between policies, or lack of them, in 
relocating people displaced by public activi- 
ties. While a community plans for the relo- 
cation of people displaced from a renewal 
area, not infrequently still another public 
project, undertaken with Federal help, dis- 
places additional numbers with no rehousing 
plan—and may even eliminate some of the 
housing urgently needed to meet the problem. 

Jet airports may be announced in resi- 
dential growth areas, driving down values of 
homes financed with Federal mortgage insur- 
ance or guarantees. A right-of-way for a 
federally aided highway may be purchased, 
cutting through an area that another agency 
is seeking to acquire and preserve as public 
parkland. 

One test of democratic government Is its 
ability to respond rapidly to changing 
conditions. 

In 1953 the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was created to provide top- 
level Federal policy and direction in meeting 
the human and social needs of our citizens. 
HEW treats, to a large degree, the symptoms 
of urban disease. 
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But until recently there has been no simi- 
lar recognition of the need for a top-level 
Federal department to help meet the physical 
and environmental problems of metropolis— 
in many cases the causes of urban disease. 

Today most of the key programs having 
to do with urban development, Improvement, 
and housing are lodged at a secondary level 
of Government, in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This independent agency 
was created in 1947, under President Truman, 
to administer the housing programs of the 
FHA and the Public Housing Administration 
as continuing peacetime activities. 

Since that time all manner of programs 
have been added to HHFA’s responsibilities, 
including urban renewal, urban planning, 
mortgage supports, public works, college 
housing, mass transportation, open space, 
and housing for the elderly. Its broad major 
responsibilities now cover at least 10 distinct 
and definable areas of activity. If you add 
the many special programs administered 
under the agency, the number would more 
than double. Its programs today involve 
some type of Federal support for more than 
$70 billion in private and public investment 
in housing and urban development. 

About 77 percent of this—more than $54 
billion—is private-housing mortgage invest- 
ment insured by the FHA. Public housing 
accounts for about 10 percent—$7 billion— 
in capital investment by local public bodies, 
secured by annual contributions pledged by 
the Federal Government. Federal grants re- 
served or committed for renewal of our urban 
areas total about $4.5 billion, and loans for 
college housing nearly 63 billion. Lesser 
amounts include loan or grant commitments 
for such programs as housing for the elderly, 
public works planning and construction, 
open space acquisition, urban planning as- 
sistance, mass transportation, and mortgage 


Agency 
was never intended to fill its present job. It 
is a loosely knit instrument. According to 
law, three of its officials are appointed by the 
President and report directly to him. In s 
legislative sense, at least, there is no one 
official in command. 

When the President meets with his Cabinet 
he cannot find out what or how the Federal 
Government is doing overall in assisting 
towns, cities, and metropolitan areas. The 
agency most concerned with these areas is 
not even represented at the Cabinet table. 

In the past several years much has been 
done through executive cooperation, and 
coordination to mesh various urban-related 
problems throughout Government. Glaring 
conflicts have been avoided. But this has 
been done the hard way, through bits and 
pieces of agreements and consultations 
among Officials and staff at many levels, in 
many agencies. 

Ad hoc committees and interstaff memo- 
randums are no substitute for executive deci- 
sion and direction. 

In 1961 President Kennedy became the 
first President to propose creation of a Cabi- 
net-level department of urban affairs. Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives reported the bill favorably, 
but it did not reach the floor in time for ac- 
tion at that session of Congress. When the 
proposal was submitted in 1962 as a re- 
organization plan, it failed to receive House 
approval. Much of the opposition expressed, 
as the record shows, was based on miscon- 
ception of what the plan would do or con- 
siderations unrelated to the merit of the 
proposal. 

Today the reasons advanced for opposing a 
new department are: that it would be too 
costly; that it would mean Federal domina- 
tion over local communities and States; that 
it would benefit only the large cities; that 
the Government is already too big, and this 
department would make it bigger. 

I disagree with these contentions. 
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The Department bill would authorize no 
increase in expenditures; instead, it would 
simply mean that the Government's money 
would be better spent, It would add no 
authority to the Federal Government it does 
not now exercise. It is important to the 
larger cities but, if anything, even more so 
to the smaller communities less able to cope 
with their growth problems—indeed, the 
great proportion of communities using these 
programs are small towns, down to the vil- 
lage level. And the argument against big 
government” gives no consideration to the 
fact that the country and its urban needs 
and problems are far bigger than we were 
able to foresee even a decade ago. 

The needs of our urban areas have not di- 
minished; they have become more pressing. 
President Johnson's proposal for a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
must be considered in this knowledge. 

The President seeks from Congress the au- 
thority to bring good management to Fed- 
eral responsibilities in our metropolitan 
areas. He asks for coordinated direction of 
these activities by a single Government de- 
partment. And he asks for a place at the 
Cabinet table for the head of that depart- 
ment. 

The bill itself says in part that the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall undertake “maximum coordina- 
tion of the various Federal activities which 
have a major effect upon urban, suburban, 
or metropolitan development,” and “the so- 
lution of problems of housing and urban de- 
velopment through State, county, town, vil- 
lage, or other local and private action, in- 
cluding promotion of interstate, regional and 
metropolitan cooperation.” 

Are our metropolitan areas important 
enough to merit top-level consideration in 
the Federal Government? 

The answer is certainly yes. 

We have long since given Cabinet status 
to our national concern for our natural re- 
sources, Our agriculture, our trade and com- 
merce, our labor force, and the social health 
and educational needs of our citizens. 

Surely our cities and metropolitan areas— 
where three-quarters of us live—are worthy 
of the same attention. 


Accomplishments of Peace Corps Men in 
Ethiopia < 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter from the Honorable Sar- 
gent Shriver, Director of the Peace 
Corps, and an editorial from the student 
publication of the College of Business 
Administration at Haile Selassie Univer- 
sity in Ethiopia commending a group of 
U.S. Peace Corps men for their work in 
organizing the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

One of these gentlemen, Mr. Roger 
Sprague, son of Mr. and Mrs. Emery 
Sprague of Belfast, Maine, is a constitu- 
ent of mine, and I am proud to bring this 
to the attention of the House. 

This is another indication of the great 
worth of the Peace Corps. 

The letter and editorial follow: 
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PEACE Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. STANLEY R. TUPPER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TUPPER: One of your 
Constituents, as a Peace Corps volunteer, has 
been instrumental in organizing the College 
of Business Administration at Haile Selassie 
University in Ethiopia. He is Roger Sprague, 
son of Mr. and Mrs, Emery Sprague, 37 Con- 
gress Street, Belfast, Maine. 

Roger will soon complete his 2-year tour 
in that country. He recently received from 
the students significant praise for his con- 
tribution to the college and its students, 

Enclosed is a copy of the editorial which 
Praises Roger. I felt you would be interested 
in this fine tribute and the description of the 
accomplishments of the volunteers at the 
university. ` 

Many thanks for your continuing support 
ol the Peace Corps. 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


THE PIONEERS LEAVE 


The end of the current academic year 
marks the departure of six faculty members 
and a secretary—all Peace Corps volunteers— 
from the College of Business. In all schools 
teachers come and go; there is nothing un- 
Usual about that. But this is a special case. 

The names of Kreuser, Bayorek, Cordasco, 
Sprague, Tener, Tracy, Knowles, and Rachut 
Will always be remembered in the history of 
CBA. Without their presence here, the crea- 
tion of the college in October 1963 would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, due to 
the lack of teachers. Their contribution to 
Betting the college started is remarkable, 
specially in view of the difficult conditions 
Under which they had to work. At the time 
the college opened, there was a shortage of 

ost everything: suitable classrooms, 
books, equipment, etc, but they made the 
best of what was available. 

The significance of the work of this dy- 
namic force lies in these two things. In the 
first place, they have shown that a good 
lecturer need not be a hunchbacked, gray- 
haired old man. Though most of them are 
Telatively young, yet their lectures, charac- 

ed by careful and thorough preparation, 
und methodocial presentation, have gener- 
ally been of very high standard. Further- 
More, they have shown that an ideal teacher 
not required to play the role of a boss all 
the time. They always maintained a smil- 
Ing face to all the students even on occa- 
Slons when this was difficult. 

We, the students of CBA, have got much to 
learn from these people. Briefly, they have 
taught us the love for hard work—hard work 
for its own sake. Also, their self-sacrificing 
Missionary spirit should not go unnoticed. 

Their stay here has been a true practical 
Contribution toward better international un- 
derstanding, often on people's lips but rarely 
translated into action. Again, accept our 

adequate word of thanks. We wish you 
the best of luck, success, and prosperity in all 
your future endeavors. 


Who Leads the Demonstrations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include two news stories. One from the 
Washington Post of July 7, Rights 
Leader Indicted in Alabama,” and the 
second from the Washington Evening 
Star of the same date, “Dr. King De- 
fends Colleague Indicted as Selma Em- 
bezzler.” The people of the United 
States have a right to know who is lead- 
ing the demonstrations which are tear- 
ing our cities apart both in the North 
and the South: 
RICHTS LEADER INDICTED IN SELMA 

SELMA, Ala., July 6.—A special grand jury 
returned embezzlement indictments today 
against the Reverend Frederick D. Reese, a 
Selma Negro leader and a lieutenant of the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in the 
Alabama voter rights campaign. 

Reese, president of the Dallas County 
Voters League, was indicted on three 
of embezzling a total of $1,850 in funds be- 
longing to the civil rights group. The grand 
jury asked that it be put in recess in order 
to investigate a fourth charge. 

Circuit Court Judge James A. Hare imme- 
diately arraigned the civil rights leader and 
set bond at $6,000 on the charges. 

Selma's public safety director, Wilson 
Baker, said the arrest was the result of an 
investigation begun 10 days ago at the re- 
quest of league members. He said the 
probe carried investigators as far as San 
Francisco, 

In Atlanta, King reaffirmed confidence in 
the league's leadership, but said the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, which 
he heads, would investigate the charges. 

Dr. KING DEFENDS COLLEAGUE INDICTED AS 
SELMA EMBEZZLER 

SELMA, Ala,—Clvil rights leaders have ral- 
lied to the support of one of their number, 
the Reverend Frederick D. Reese, of Selma, 
who is charged with embezzling $1,850 from 
the organization which he heads, 

Reese, a lieutenant of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr, in the Alabama 
civil rights campaign, was indicted Tuesday 
on three charges of em from the 
Dallas County Voters League, a key organiza- 
tion in the civil rights drive in Selma and 
Dallas County earlier this year. 

The Reverend Ralph Abernathy, vice pres- 
ident of King's Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, flew into Selma Tuesday 
night with other leaders assigned by King 
to investigate the charges made against the 
Negro minister. 

FULL SUPPORT ANNOUNCED 


Before flying back to Atlanta, Abernathy 
announced the full support of the organi- 
zation for Reese before a cheering crowd at 
Brown's Chapel AME Church, a center of 
the Selma civil rights drive. 

King jumped to Reese's defense after news 
of the indictments reached him. 

“At this time,“ he said, “we have no rea- 
son to doubt either the interest or the in- 
tegrity of the Reverend Mr. Reese or any of 
the Dallas County leadership.” 

King continued, However, in order to em- 
phasize our interest in fair play and justice, 
SCLC will immediately launch an investiga- 
tion into allegations made against Mr. Reese 
and any other members of the organization. 

SELMA OFFICIALS COMMENT 

“The public should be made cognizant 
that these charges were made in an area 
where justice traditionally has been biased 
against Negroes, and too often just consid- 
eration under law has to be sought in Fed- 
eral court,” King added. 

Selma Mayor Joe Smitherman and Safety 
Director Wilson Baker stressed at a news 
conference after Reese's indictment that the 
investigation was begun only after Negro 
civil rights workers complained. 
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The grand jury, called into special session 
by Circuit Judge James Hare, turned in one 
indictment for each of three checks alleged 
to have been written on an account Reese is 
said by Baker to have established in Mont- 
gomery, The checks were for $1,500, $133, 
and $217. 

Baker said that it is possible that more 
accounts and more people are involved. 

Smitherman said there was evidence that 
food and clothing contributed to the civil 
rights movement was being sold in rural 
areas of Dallas County. 

Baker said he began his investigation 
when Negro leaders filed a complaint against 
William Ezra Greer, 41, civil rights leader 
in Selma. 

The investigation turned up no evidence 
against Greer, Baker said, but did against 
Reese. 


Greer was arrested, however, on charges of 
fondling two Negro girls, and use and pos- 
session of obscene literature. He is to be 
tried July 13. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXIV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr, EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, a major reason why the Mobile 
area has been steadily growing in eco- 
nomic strength is the cooperative and 
imaginative spirit of Mobile’s citizens. 

Business and industry like to work with 
Mobile people. When they come they 
like to stay. This aspect of the city was 
highlighted recently in statements by of- 
ficers of the Stauffer Chemical Corp. of 
New York and the Stone Container Corp. 
of Chicago. Their statements follow: 


STATEMENT OF ROGER W. GUNDER, STAUFFER 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


We constructed our first manufacturing 
plant at LeMoyne, Ala., over 10 years ago. A 
careful study was made of the Mobile area 
at the time to evaluate the availability of 
labor, water, utilities, and tion 
and—just as important—the type of people 
we would be living with. 

We were highly impressed then, and as 
time has gone on we realize that we made 
the right decision. We believe we have a 
“happy family” in that our labor relations 
have always been excellent in this area and 
we like our neighbors. We hope and believe 
that they like us. 

We are now in the process of erecting new 
facilities at the LeMoyne plant which, when 
complete, will encompass an additional capi- 
tal expenditure of about $13 million, and 
with this large capital investment you may 
be assured that there will be quite a number 
of additional job openings for qualified peo- 
ple living in the area. 

Several of us, including Mr. Stauffer, had 
the privilege of visiting Mobile a few months 
ago. We took the opportunity to tour the 
area and we were indeed impressed with the 
sizable amount of large industry operating 
there. Our plant manager, Mr. 
Mitchell, tells me it has been his experience 
that the people are hard-working and indus- 
trious, as well as loyal to their respective 
companies. 

ain, may I say that this sort of climate 
e without the civil spirit 
of the public officials, along with the Mobile 
Area Chamber of Commerce, who work to- 
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gether to create this type of atmosphere so 

necessary for a successful business venture. 

STATEMENT or NORMAN H. STONE, OF STONE 
CONTAINER CORP, 


Stone Container Corp. Is proud to be a 
member of the Mobile family of great indus- 

tries. 

Recognizing Mobile as a center of indus- 
trial and commercial growth opportunities, 
we are pleased to have a place, not only in Its 
present greatness, but also in a bright future 
that surely lies ahead, 

Stone Container has been a part of the 
Mobile business community since 1950 when 
we purchased an interest in an existing paper 
mill. The growth potential of the area led to 
our acquiring full control 3 years later, and 
we feel strongly that assured industrial ex- 
pansion will make the future of our Mobile 
division as bright as that of the area, 

We welcome, too, the opportunity to take 
part in the exciting community spirit shared 
equally by civic leaders, our industrial nelgh- 
bors, and all citizens of Mobile. 


Committee Formed To Honor the Late 
Congressman Walter G. Andrews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to announce that 
a citizens committee has been formed to 
pay tribute to the memory of one of the 
most distinguished and revered Mem- 
bers of this body, the late Congressman 
Walter G. Andrews. Since he was one 
of my predecessors as Representative 
of the 40th District of New York, I have 
the honor of serving as chairman of the 
Walter G. Andrews Portrait Fund. It 
is our intention to accept donations from 
friends of Ham“ Andrews, for the pur- 
pose of commissioning a noted artist to 
paint a portrait of the first chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
The portrait itself will be placed on the 
wall of the Armed Services Committee 
room in the new Rayburn Building. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend Lucian C. Warren and the edi- 
tors and publishers of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express for the leadership they 
have provided in bringing into being 
what was only a fond thought to others. 

Many have in the past expressed the 
hope that such a fitting tribute might 
one day be paid to “Ham” Andrews, and 
we are happy that this hope is to be- 
come a reality. I am proud to serve on 
& committee so dedicated to the memory 
of a great Buffalonian, and a great 
American, Ham“ Andrews. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert at this 
point in the Rrconn two separate arti- 
cles carried by the Buffalo Courier- 
Express relating to the establishment of 
the Walter G. Andrews Portrait Fund: 
[From the Buffalo Courler-Express, May 16, 

1965] 
HONOR To ANDREWS Is HELD INADEQUATE 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Wasutncton.—Friends and admirers of 

the late Representative Walter Gresham 
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Andrews, of Buffalo, are not happy about the 
indifferent way he is being honored by the 
House Armed Services Committee, of which 
he was the first chairman, 

The committee recently moved into beau- 
tiful new quarters in the Rayburn Building, 
the $100 million new House Office Building. 

Hanging behind the committee hearing 
room podium are two huge oll paintings of 
the second and third chairmen—Representa- 
tive Carl Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, and 
Representative Dewey Short, Republican, of 
Missouri. A third painting Is in the plan- 
ning stages for the present chairman, Rep- 
resentative L. MENDEL Rivers, Democrat, of 
South Carolina. 

REPRESENTED BY SMALL BUST 


Andrews is represented in the room only 
by a small bust, set off to the side and rest- 
ing on a table that was created for another 
purpose—the table is formed from the cap- 
stan of the U.S.S. Maine of Spanish Ameri- 
can War fame. 

The inscription on the Andrews bust 
reads: “Walter Gresham Andrews, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
1946-48.” 

Actually Andrews, a Republican, served as 
chairman from January 3, 1947, to the end of 
the 80th Congress, January 3, 1949. 

CONGRESSMAN FOR 18 YEARS 


The distinguished Buffalonian, grandson 
of Walter Gresham, Secretary of State in 
Grover Cleveland's administration and Post- 
master General in Chester Arthur's, served in 
Congress from March 4, 1931, to January 3, 
1949, during which time he performed the 
difficult task of welding the old House com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over the Army 
and Navy into one effective unified unit, the 
House Armed Services Committee. He was a 
World War I veteran with a Distinguished 
Service Cross. He died March 5, 1949, and 
is buried in Old Fort Niagara Cemetery. 

The custom of having portraits of commit- 
tee chairmen or enlarged tinted photographs 
on the walls of commitee rooms is a flourish- 
ing one. 5 

A partial list of such likenesses on file 
with the Capitol Architect's Office shows the 
following number for the House committees 
indicated—Agriculture, 5; Banking and Cur- 
rency, 2; Foreign Affairs, 9; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 2; Judiciary, 3; Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 2; Public Works, 4; 
Veterans’ Affairs, 3; Ways and Means, 14; 
Appropriations, 22. 

No reflection is intended on the Andrews 
bust by the late Congressman’s friends. It is 
a good likeness created by a distinguished 
sculptor, Mrs. Anna Glenn Dunbar, and fs a 
gift to the commitee by the Congressman’s 
sister, Mrs. William P. Urban, of Buffalo. 
However, ite size, in comparison with the 
portraits, and its inconspicuous setting 
leaves, in the opinion of these friends, some- 
thing to be desired. 

A quiet campaign is underway to remedy 
the oversight. 


From the Buffalo Courler-Express, July 5, 
1965] 


Movement GAINS To PLACE PORTRAIT or 
ANDREWS IN House COMMITTEE Room 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 
WasuincTon.—A movement to place a por- 
trait of the late Buffalo Congressman Walter 
G. Andrews in the House Armed Services 
Committee room is gaining momentum. 
The movement was started after a story 
in the Buffalo Courier-Express pointed out 
that portraits of two former chairmen of the 
House Armed Services Committee graced the 
committee walls, but the committee's first 
chairman, Andrews, was not so honored, 
Andrews became chairman of the commit- 
tee, a merger of the old House committees 
dealing with Army, Navy, and Air Force af- 
fairs separately, in the 80th Congress, 
While a small bust of the late Congress- 
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man is displayed in the committee, it does 
not command the attention of the wall por- 
traits of former chairmen Dewey Short, a 
Republican, and Carl Vinson, a Democrat, 
who succeed to the chairmanship posts, A 
portrait of the present chairman, Repre- 
sentative L. MENDEL Rivers, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, is in the planning stages for 
later hanging in the committee rooms. 
TO DECIDE ON PROCEDURE 

Recently, a group met in Washington to 
decide on procedures to honor the late Con- 
gressman in the same fashion. 

Representative Henry P. Smrra III. of 
North Tonawanda was selected as chairman. 
Those in attendance also included John R. 
Blandford, chief counsel of the House Armed 
Services Committee and former Buffalonlan. 
and former Representative W. Sterling Cole, 
of Bath, who served with Andrews on the 
old committee, and Samuel S. Spaulding. 
formerly of Buffalo, whose wife, the former 
Susan Urban, is the late Congressman's 
niece. 

A Walter G. Andrews Portrait Fund was es- 
tablished, an account set up in a local bank 
and Spaulding was made the treatsurer of 
the fund. 

In Buffalo, Dexter P. Rumsey has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Buffalo section of 
the portrait fund committee. 

The movement has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of both House Speaker Jon Mo- 
CORMACK and Representatives RIVERS, 

LONG OVERDUE HONOR 


“I heartily and fully endorse the recom- 
mendation that the Mr. Andrews portrait 
be painted and that it be placed in the 
House Armed Services Committee room,” 
Rivers wrote. This is a long-overdue honor 
for our first chairman and I am delighted not 
only to express my full approval but my full 
concurrence in what the Henry Smith com- 
mittee is seeking to do.“ 

Bryce Harlow, formerly a staff counsel of 
the Armed Services Committee and later an 
administrative assistant of Dwight Eisen- 
hower in the White House, has joined the 
portrait fund committee and is seeking to 
interest other friends of the late Congress- 
man in the objectives. 

A ruling has been obtained from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service that contributions to 
the fund are tax-deductible. 

It is planned at some later date to engage 
a Buffalo artist to paint a portrait from 
photographs of the late Congressman. 


Why Invest $2.50 for Each $1 Return? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ray 
Bates, editor of the Feed and Farm Sup- 
plier magazine, raised a pertinent ques- 
tion in the July issue on the excessive 
ratio of farm program cost to farmer 
benefit. Here is Mr. Bates’ editorial: 

Way Invesr $2.50 ron EacH $1 RETURN? 

When the discussion on the first feed grain 
program was goling hot and heavy about 
8 years ago, we asked a farmer friend what 
kind of a farm program he would like, if he 
could draw it up himself. 

His answer was simple, and direct. I 
would wipe out all of the present farm pro- 
grams,” he said, “then I would take the same 
money and divide it up among all the farmers 
in the country on a proportionate, fair basis.” 
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His idea seemed a bit farfetched at the 
time, but it doesn’t seem so unrealistic when 
you see what has happened with the farm 
Programs we now have. Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, says that the USDA's budget has 
risen from almost $544 billion in fiscal year 
1960, to nearly $8 billion in 1964, At the 
same time, net farm income has increased 
less than $1 billion, in return for the extra 
$21, billion spent on farm programs. 

It seems quite a waste to pay $2.50 for each 
extra $1 brought to the farmer. That extra 
cost could be so much better used to buy 
inputs the farmer needs to increase his pro- 
duction efficiency and profits. Those kinds 
of dollars can return him $2 or $3 aplece, 
when spent among local farm suppliers. 

We also expect that the farmers would 
Prefer spending their own tax dollars the 
latter way, rather than sending them to 
Washington to be diluted. 


New Open-Door Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
before World War II, in England, there 
Was a small but noisy faction of young 
People constantly asserting that under 
no circumstances would they fight “for 
King and country.“ It is true that when 
War did come many of them renounced 
this view and served king and country in 
the armed forces. Many of them died 
for a cause they had seemed to renounce 
Just a few years before. But many his- 
torians believe that Hitler was encour- 
aged in the pursuit of his aggressive pol- 
icies under the mistaken belief that this 
minority reflected the sentiment of Eng- 
land as a whole and that the English 
National will to resist had deteriorated. 

Today we see this in the United States. 
A noisy, unwashed collection of beatniks 
Makes noise and gets publicity out of all 
Proportion to its size and influence, and 
reports reaching the West from the Com- 
Munist bloc indicate that some of our ad- 
versaries believe these protests and dem- 
Onstrations against U.S. foreign policy 
indicate the American will to resist has 
been undermined. 

Of course, this vocal minority does not 

any sense speak for the majority of 
American youth, and I have been encour- 
aged to read of counterdemonstrations 
Pledging support to this country and 
backing its foreign policy of standing 
against Communist aggression. 
Still, in its misguided ignorance, this 
beatnik minority has the capacity to 
Work much harm to the United States. 
The following editorial from the Indian- 
Apolis Star of July 7, 1963, points out 
What would have happened if these peo- 
ple had had their way in past crises, and 
it carrier a somber warning of what could 
happen if this sentiment were to prevail 
in the present: 
New Open-Door POLICY 

Tt has become a ritual of today’s beatnik 
Political youths to tear up their draft cards 
and let the confetti flutter deflantly onto the 
Pavement. 
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This act of rebellion is in line with the 
old-fashioned Bohemian custom of “epater 
la bourgeoisie,” which translates flabber- 
gust the middle class,” or more aptly, bug 
the squares.” More erratic denizens of the 
Paris Left Bank or New York's Greenwich 
Village would stir up the merchants, bank- 
ers, clergy and other elements of nonbeat 
society by tattooing their shaved heads with 
obscene pictures, walking lobsters down the 
street on leashes and ribbon, dyeing their 
hair lavender or promenading in togas or 
breech-clouts. 

Tearing up draft cards is less bizarre but 
more sinister. It is supposed to make pa- 
triotic Americans, who are considered 
“suckers” and “squares,” froth at the mouth. 
At the same time it is a symbolic protest 
against war as a policy, and a notification 
by the card shredders that they would not 
serve in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Many of these rebels are members of a 
growing leisure class of youth, ina 
prolonged childhood made possible by liberal 
allowances from fathers who earn their liv- 
ings in crass occupations which their 
bearded, self-indulgent sons deplore. 

But the supreme irony of the draft card 
ripping ceremonies is that these militant 
pacifists are giving the word that they will 
not fight to defend the freedom which makes 
their rebellion possible in the first place. 
They assume that freedom, if they think 
about it at all, is a gift of nature, like air 
and sunshine, eternal and indestructible. 
They are wrong. 

Societies remain free only when they pro- 
duce men and women who value freedom 
highly enough to fight for it. Our country 
won our freedom by fighting for it and has 
kept it by fighting for it. 

If the draft card ripping complex had 
prevailed in 1776 and since there would be 
no United States today, only a group of 
colonies. King George III would not have 
been chastened and sobered in his auto- 
cratic drives by the loss of such valuable 
possessions, and the cause of freedom would 
have suffered in the British Empire and 
everywhere else in the world. 

If the draft card shredders had had their 
way in 1942, the country might now well be 
divided into an East Zone ruled by Japa- 
nese warlords and occupation troops as a 
subdivision of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere, and a West Zone under 
the heel of Nazi gauleiters and SS troops 
busy with duties including, among other 
things, the shipping of undesirables—per- 
sons with unfavorable opinions and the 
like—to death camps. 

And if it prevails in the America of the 
remaining decades of this century, the offi- 
cial language of this country by the year 
2000 may be Chinese and children of the 
draft-card shredders may be pulling well- 
upholstered Red Chinese tourists in rick- 
shas through New York, Washington, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Dallas, and Indianapolis, 
which will have strange-sounding names like 
New Chengtu, New Yungning, New Tsangwu 
and New Chungtien. 

This would be the result of a new Open- 
Door policy, one that said, “Mao, the door 
of America is open. Come on in.” 


Winner of State Driving Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Record an article that was recently pub- 
lished in the Lewistown Sentinel dealing 
with the safe driving contest that is be- 
ing conducted on a national scale: 


SECOND YEAR FOR Country: LEWISTOWN YOUTH 
Wins STATE DRIVING CONTEST 


For the second consecutive year a Mifflin 
County youth has copped the State Jaycee 
State Driving Road-e-o. i 

The 13th annual contest hosted by the 
State College Jaycees and the Pennsylvania 
State University was won by Jerry North, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John E. North of R.D. 2. 

Jerry will represent the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in the national contest in August. 

Winners from 43 local contests from 
throughout the State competed in this event. 
Jerry scored 466 points from a possible 550. 

Competition was held Saturday with a 
written test In the morning and skill and 
road test in the afternoon. 

An awards banquet was held at the Nit- 
tany Lion Inn at the university Saturday at 
6 p.m. Guest speaker for the event was 
Amos Neyhart, retired director of the insti- 
tute of public safety at the university. 

FOUNDED IN 1952 


Joseph Intorre of the institute of public 
safety served as honorary chairman. It was 
under Mr. Intorre’s direction that the Teen 
Age Road-e-o was founded in 1952. 

Nelson Hartranft of Hatfield, president of 
the Pennsylvania Jaycees, presented the 
awards, Michael Potochney, representing 
Hall Motor Freight, presented a rotating 
trophy to the Jaycee chapter sponsoring the 
State winner. This trophy, given this year 
for the first time, will rotate to other winning 
chapters in coming years. 

The State contest was cosponsored by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania Jaycees. The national contest, 
which will be held in W. D.C., will 
be cosponsored by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the Lincoln-Mercury Divi- 
sion of Ford Motor Co. 


The local sponsor was McCardle’s Motors, 
Inc., which also provided the use of a new 
automobile for the State contest. 

Jerry was accompanied to State 
by David Loudenslager, local Jaycee chair- 
for the Road-e-o. 

David McBride, of Highland Park, a stu- 
dent at Chief Logan, last year’s State 
winner, was present at the banquet, as were 
Jerry's parents. 


Debate Concluded: Defense of Vietnam 
Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ip the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the July 7, 1965, Washington Post: 

DEBATÈ CONCLUDED: DEFENSE OF VIETNAM 
SUPPORTED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The debate is over, The verdict is in. By 
now President Johnson knows he can count 
on the decisive support of Congress and the 
country behind his decision to defend South 
Vietnam. 

For a time it looked like touch and go and 
many thought that the President's public 
backing was crumbling. The professorial 
teach-ins crying, “Get out of Vietnam” were 
contagious. Poets writing L.BJ. about how 
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wrong he was seemed to be getting a better 
hearing than Rusk and McNamara, 

But it was the opposition to the defense 
of Vietnam that was crumbling, not the sup- 
port. Although there has been no formal 
referendum, the national decision is amply 
clear, Here is the evidence. 

Top Republican spokesmen—Senator 

Dinxsen and Representative GERALD 
Forp, the minority leaders in Congress, who 
have given Mr. Johnson strong support over 
Vietnam from the beginning, have just re- 
newed their bipartisan backing. 

Democratic leaders in Congress—like Sen- 
ators J. W. FULBRIGHT and Prank CHURCH— 
who have been sharply critical of the Presi- 
dent’s course in Vietnam, are now agreeing 
that for the United States to withdraw or 
give up would be disastrous. 

The public critics of the Government— 
like Hans Morgenthau of the University of 
Chicago, the leading professional teach- 
in—have talked so much and said so little 
that the country could not fall to see that 
they had no constructive alternative. 

This undermined their criticism so badly 
with the public that Professor Morgenthau 
had to shift his stance and say he was 
against withdrawal. 

Some sincerely say, Let's negotiate.” The 
United States has offered unconditional dis- 
cussions, the Communists have refused and 
you can't negotiate at an empty table. 

Some sincerely say, Quit escalating the 
war.” The fact is that U.S. military power 
is being used with care and measure. It is 
the Vietcong who are raising the level of 
terror and escalating the fighting. 

Some sincerely say, The real struggle in 
Vietnam is economic, not military.” It is 
both, and Vietnam cannot begin to make 


is ended and the fighting stopped. 
time, as the President has announced, the 
United States will provide general aid. 

And what next? There is no certain an- 
swer. We don’t know how long it will be 
before the aggressor has had enough, But 
there is no reason to think that the Vietcong 
are going to overrun South Vietnam if we 
are prepared to stay the course. I give you 
the words—and the faith—of Capt. James 
Spruill, U.S, Army, written to his wife in the 
United States a few days before he gave his 
life in Vietnam. 

“I feel there is too much talk of despair. 
Above all, this is a war of mind and spirit. 
For us to despair would be a great victory for 
the enemy. We must stand strong and un- 
afraid and give heart to an embattled and 
confused people. At the moment my heart 
is big enough to sustain those around me. 
Please do not let them, back where you are, 
sell me down the river with talk of despair 
and defeat. Talk instead of steadfastness, 
loyalty and of victory—for we must and can 
win here. 


“There is no backing out of Vietnam, for it 
will follow us everywhere we go.” 

Another American has said: “We will not 
withdraw. We will not grow tired. We will 
not be defeated.” 

That was the President of the United 
States. It is evident by now that his goal 
is the goal of most Americans. 


Derogatory Allegations Concerning the 
State of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 
IN THE 55 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as in yesterday’s Recorp our colleague, 
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Pau. A. Frxo, saw fit to make certain 
derogatory allegations concerning the 
State of Maine, I believe the House may 
be interested in this rebuttal in the form 
of a letter to the gentleman from New 
York: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1965. 
Hon. PAUL A. FINO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PauL: I noted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp yesterday that you 
have repeated your allegations of the exist- 
ence of organized crime in Maine supported 
by illegal gambling. 

If you have arrived at this wild conclusion 
merely through prorating Maine’s population 
against the total estimate of illegal gambling 
in the Nation, this is the height of irrespon- 
sibility. Surely there is a better way for you 
to promote your campaign for a national lot- 
tery than to make such unsubstantiated 
charges. 

You may remember that I wrote you in a 
similar vein during the last session of Con- 
gress after you had made a similar charge 
against my State. At that time I requested 
you to bring to the attention of Maine at- 
torney general any evidence you had sup- 
porting your charges. In checking today with 
the Honorable Richard Dubord, attorney gen- 
eral of Maine, I find that you have offered 
nothing whatsoever to back up your allega- 
tions. 

This hit-and-run technique may be ad- 
mired in your congressional district, but it is 
not in mine. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. TUPPER, 
Member of Congress jrom Maine. 


What Are We Doing to Our Youth? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the riots, violence, destruction of 
property and contempt for law enforce- 
ment officers in areas all over the coun- 
try during the July 4th weekend should 
be of concern to every thinking Ameri- 
can. 

Is it not time we asked ourselves why 
well-educated young people from sup- 
posedly good family backgrounds show 
such contempt for law and orders? Cer- 
tainly some responsibility must be borne 
by over-indulgent parents. It is true 
that too many of our youngsters have 
been coddled and spoiled. But these 
factors are not the sole reason for such 
outbursts as we have seen all too often 
in recent months. 

A major contributing factor is the low- 
ered moral standard we have been willing 
to accept. High Government officials 
and even some of our leading church- 
men have condoned violence and the de- 
fiance of law and order for any who be- 
lieve that it is right to disobey laws which 
they feel are unjust. You cannot tell 
young people one day it is OK to riot, 
to defy the police, to break up property 
and destroy communities for one cause 
and then convince them the next day 
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that they cannot do the same thing to 
satisfy their desires no matter how de- 
praved these desires may be. We cannot 
instill in the youth of America a sense 
of duty, honesty, integrity, and moral 
character when every issue of our news- 
papers exposes corruption, dishonesty, 
and immorality in high places. Only 
when we demand of our national leaders 
a strict code of ethics and morality may 
we expect the rising generation to re- 
spect the law and to act with integrity 
and honesty. 

This point is made in the following 
editorial from the Birmingham Post 
Herald of July 6 and I include it as part 
of these remarks: 

Our FLAMING YOUTH 

Dating back to Biblical times, the older 
generation has been disturbed by acts of the 
younger folk. 

“We didn't do that when we were young” 
is the universal complaint, 

But all of us should be concerned with 
the obvious disregard for authority and the 
destructive tactics of youths over the holiday 
weekend in many parts of the country. 
Don't these young people know what Inde- 
pendence Day means—how many people have 
given their lives to see that it survives? 

National guardsmen were forced to seal 
off a town in Ohio and to use tear gas on 
1,600 rioters. 

In Iowa tear gas was used and guardsmen 
volunteered to help subdue the mobs. 

Police dogs were employed in Missouri 
where there were more than 2,000 rioters. 

There were other spots also, where youth 
got out of hand, enough to make this a case 
tor national concern. 

Said one policeman “If the parents were 
only on hand to see how their children are 
living and behaving down here, this wouldn't 
happen.” 

This brings the question—where were the 
parents and did they know what their young- 
sters are doing? 

Most of these rioters, we Judge, are from 
middle or upper class homes. They have 
enough money to bring in cases of beer and 
whisky. 

Stern treatment by authorities, including 
fines stiff enough to impress parents, could 
do some good. 

But most of all, it seems to us, is the need 
for a higher code of living for us all. 

What is the good of a Great Society, with 
money and comforts for everyone, if our 
standards are lowered to allow barbaric be- 
havior? 

Primarily this is a matter that parents and 
local authorities should handle. But we need 
also to look to our moral and spiritual 
standards nationally. 


One Man, One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Midwest Democratic conference 
at its meeting in Chicago on June 26 
adopted a very significant resolution in 
opposition to any effort to nullify or di- 
lute the Supreme Court’s one-man, one- 
vote decisions on apportionment of State 
legislatures. 
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Because of the vital importance of this 
issue, I’ hope all Members of Congress 
will take the time to read the resolution 
adopted by the Midwest Democratic con- 
ference. Under unanimous consent I in- 
Clude the text of the resolution in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Whereas the Democratic principle of equal 
representation in State legislative bodies has 
been eloquently affirmed by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Reynolds v. Sims, in 
Which it said that To the extent that a 
citizen's right to vote is debased, he is that 
much less a citizen”; and 

Whereas the vast migration of our popula- 
tion has transformed our Nation from a pre- 
dominantly rural to a largely suburban and 
urban character, which has brought with it 
new and different kinds of challenges to our 
legislative process; and 

Whereas the adamant refusal of many 
State legislatures to reapportion themselves 
in the face of constitutional mandates has 
Created an indifference to the problems of 
urban areas and the atrophy of strong State 
government and State initiative in solving 
urban problems; and X 

Whereas the effort to overturn the Su- 
preme Court decision through the dual 
method of Senate Joint Resolution 2 and 
State petitions for a constitutional conven- 
tion has imperiled the Supreme Court reap- 
portlonment decisions; and 

Whereas the provision of Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 that “factors other than pop- 
ulation” may be used to apportion one house 
Of a State legislature is vague and opens the 
door to discrimination against groups of 
Voters such as Negroes and the poor, and 
consequently endangers the gains promised 
a the Voting Rights Act of 1965; Therefore, 

it 


Resolved by the Midwest Democratic Con- 
ference, meeting in Chicago on June 26, 
1965, That we oppose any effort to negate 
the Supreme Court decision on State legis- 
lative apportionment and urge all Midwest 

en and Senators to oppose and 
vote against any measure designed to dilute 
Or overturn this historic affirmation of the 
Democratic principle of fair representation. 


Army Sgt. Andrew P. Sugarick, of 
Schenevus, N.Y., Is Awarded the Silver 
Star for Gallantry in Action in Viet- 
nam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
Who has had the privilege of serving in 
the Nation’s Armed Forces, I know the 
importance of the award of the Silver 
Star Medal in a combat situation. It is 


the Nation’s third highest award for . 


valor. And anyone who wears it on his 
Uniform or in his civilian suit lapel can 
be proud of what he has done for his 
country. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I was 
€specially proud to see that a constituent 
Of mine has been awarded the Silver Star 
Medal for gallantry in action in Viet- 
Nam. He is Army Sgt. Andrew P. 
Sugarick, of Schenevus, N.Y. I congrat- 
ulate Sergeant Sugarick for his high 
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courage and his devotion to his country. 
I congratulate his wife, his parents, and 
the other members of his family. 

Under leaye to extend my remarks I 
include the following article from the 
Binghamton Sunday Press of May 30, 
1965: 

SILVER STAR ror GI 

OnEonTA—An Otsego County soldier has 
béen awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action in Vietnam. 

He is Sgt. Andrew P. Sugarick of Scheneyus 
rural free delivery 1, who is serving with the 
Special Forces of the U.S. Army. 

Sergeant Sugarick received the Silver Star 
and citation during a ceremony in the 
John F. Kennedy Center at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

In the audience as he was decorated were 
his wife, the former Magaret Bradley of 
Fayetteville, N.C., and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Sugarick of Schenevus rural 
free delivery 1. 

His citation reads; 

“Sergeans Sugarick distinguished himself 
by gallantry in action while engaged in mili- 
tary operations in the Republic of Vietnam 
on April 30, 1964, 

He demonstrated perseverance, bravery, 

and professional competence while serving as 
a replacement adviser to a Vietnamese strike 
force patrol that had been harassed by the 
Vietcong for 19 consecutive days as it pene- 
trated deep into insurgent controlled terri- 
tory. 
“While the exhausted, discouraged, and 
wounded defenders were preparing for an 
aerial evacuation, Sergeant Sugarick partici- 
pated in constructing a landing zone for the 
arriving aircraft and in establishing a de- 
ſense perimeter. 

“As the first helicopter landed, it became 
the target of Heavy gunfire from multiple 
automatic weapons and was badly damaged. 

“Although the armed helicopters repeat- 
edly suppressed the gunfire of known enemy 
positions and the evacuation operation was 
resumed several times, the perimeter of de- 
fense became smaller and smaller throughout 
the airlifts. 

“Despite the decrease in the defense patrol 
and the increase in the intensity of enemy 
fire at closer range, Sergeant Sugarick dem- 
onstrated complete disregard for his own 
safety and courageously defended the land- 
ing zone by returning the gunfire with out- 
standing effectiveness. 

“Undaunted by the hazardous situation, 
he exposed himself to the heavy enemy gun- 
fire to defend the group until the last evacu- 
ation helicopter had landed. 

“Sergeant Sugarick’s conspicuous gallan- 
try is in the traditions of the U.S. 
Army and refiects great credit upon himself 
and the military service,” the citation con- 
cluded. 


Congress Should Act on Amendment To 
Abolish the Electoral College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, we 
were reminded once again last week of 
the need for modernizing the constitu- 
tional provisions governing the presi- 
dential election process. 

Changes in our presidential election 
system, including abolishment of the out- 
dated electorial college, are badly needed. 
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The proper method of making such 
changes, of course, is by means of a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Last week, however, the press carried 
reports of plans in Delaware and Arkan- 
sas to revise one aspect of the presi- 
dential election process through the use 
of litigation. According to the New York 
Times of June 29, 1965, suits will be filed 
in those two States with the hope of 
eventually obtaining a Supreme Court 
decision banning the general ticket sys- 
tem, under which the winning presi- 
dential candidate in any State receives 
that State’s full total of electoral votes. 
These suits, the Times reported, will con- 
tend that the general ticket system vio- 
lates the 14th amendment, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court in its recent re- 
apportionment decisions. 

At the outset, it should be said that this 
litigation is a bizarre and futile attempt 
to amend the Constitution by circum- 
venting the Congress and the traditional 
amending process. As the Washington 
Post correctly pointed out, in an editorial 
of July 2, 1965, the best way to remove 
the flaws in our presidential election sys- 
tem is by constitutional amendment, not 
through the courts. 

More than that, itis the only way. The 
proposed litigation in Delaware and Ar- 
kansas is, in effect, an attempt to deprive 
State legislatures of the power to choose 
presidential electors under the general 
ticket system. But the Constitution de- 
clares quite clearly, in article 2, section 1, 
that each State shall appoint presiden- 
tial electors “in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct.” Thus, for 
better or worse, State legislatures possess 
an almost absolute power with respect to 
the appointment of presidential electors. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court itself, 
in an 1892 decision, upheld this power, 
ruling that the Michigan Legislature was 
free to abandon the general ticket system 
and provide instead for selection of presi- 
dential electors by districts. In that de- 
cision, the Court stated in part: 

It is argued that the district mode of 
choosing electors, while not obnoxious to 
constitutional objection, if the electoral sys- 
tem had conformed to its original object and 
purpose, had become so in view of the prac- 
tical working of that system. * * * But we 
can perceive no reason for holding that the 
power confided to the States by the Constitu- 
tion has ceased to exist because the opera- 
tion of the system has not fully realized the 
hopes of those by whom it was created. Still 
less can we r the doctrine, that be- 
cause the Constitution has been found in the 
march of time sufficiently comprehensive to 
be applicable to conditions not within the 
minds of its framers, and not arising in their 
time, it may, therefore, be wrenched from 
the subjects ý embraced within it, 
and amended by judicial decision without 
action by the designated organs in the mode 
by which alone amendments can be made 
(McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 35-36). 


From this, it is clear that the litigation 
proposed in Delaware and Arkansas does 
not merit serious consideration. These 
Suits, nonetheless, may serve a useful 
purpose if, as the Washington Post edi- 
torial suggests, they focus national at- 
tention on the critical need for bringing 
the presidential election provisions of the 
Constitution into line with the realities of 
modern American politics. 
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In this regard, the primary objective 
should be abolishment of the electoral 
college, an institution which is both ut- 
terly useless and potentially dangerous. 
Having served in 1964 as one of Iowa’s 
nine presidential electors, I was able to 
observe the workings of the electoral 
college at first hand. And, in February, 
I introduced a proposed constitutional 
amendment, House Joint Resolution 327, 
which would abolish the electoral college 
and make other revisions to modernize 
the presidential election process. 

As yet, neither the House of Repre- 
sentatives nor the Senate has scheduled 
any hearings on the amendments which 
have been proposed relating to the pres- 
idential election process. In January, at 
the same time he urged approval of an 
amendment dealing with presidential 
continuity, President Johnson recom- 
mended action on an amendment to 
abolish the electoral college. The Con- 
gress has now given its approval to the 
presidential continuity amendment and 
it will be submitted to the States for rat- 
ification. The need is just as great for 
an amendment to modernize our presi- 
dential election system, and I am hope- 
ful that hearings will be held as soon as 

possible for consideration of this im- 
portant matter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article from the New 
York Times and the editorial from the 
Washington Post, to which I referred 
earlier: í 
{From the New York (N.Y.) 

29, 1965] 
Suits To ATTACK ELECTORAL COLLEGE VOTING 
BY STATES 
(By Fred P. Graham) 

SaN ANTONIO, TEX. June 28.—A legal cam- 
paign to challenge the electoral college sys- 
tem of casting all of each State's electoral 
votes for one presidential candidate was an- 
nounced here today. 

Suits will be filed in Delaware and Arkan- 
sas, each challenging the electoral college 
system on a different theory, but timed to 
reach the Supreme Court simultaneously 
next spring. 

Both suits will argue that the winner-take- 
all general ticket system violates the 14th 
amendment, as interpreted in the Court's re- 
apportionment decisions, 

The Court has ruled that the U.S. House 
of Representatives must be apportioned so 
that House districts are roughly equal in 
population and that both Houses of State 
legislatures must be apportioned on a popu- 
lation basis. 

The plaintiffs in the electoral college suits 
hope that the Court will strike down the 
general-ticket system as unfair to voters in 
small States or members of a longstanding 
minority party within a State. 

David P. Buckson, attorney general of 
Delaware, said in a statement at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Attorneys 
General here that Delaware would bring suit 
directly in the Supreme Court, naming the 
49 other States as parties. 

The suit will contend that the general- 
ticket system gives big States with large blocs 
of electoral votes too much influence in the 
election of a President, thereby discriminat- 
ing against citizens of small States. 

It was learned that the other sult will be 
brought in Little Rock within a few weeks 
by Republican supporters of Winthrop 
Rockefeller. 

It will contend that the general-ticket 
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system disfranchises the Republicans of Ar- 
kansas, as the Democrats have carried Arkan- 
sas in every election since the Civil War, and 
that the Republicans’ votes have, in effect 
been wasted. 

Marion Buckson of Little Rock, Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s attorney, was reported to be a plain- 
tif and the moving force behind the suit. 
He was in Washington today with Mr. Rocke- 
feller and was unavailable for comment. 

The Constitution does not say how the 
States must cast their electoral votes. All 
States allot all their electoral votes to the 
party that carries the State. 

Several unsuccessful attempts have been 
made in Congress to pass a constitutional 
amendment requiring each State to divide 
its electoral votes between the presidential 
candidates in proportion to each candidate's 
popular vote, or to give each candidate an 
electoral vote for each congressional district 
he carries. 

Mr. Buchson said he understood that the 
Arkansas plaintiffs hoped to have their case 
tried before a three-judge Federal panel in 
September. If the Arkansas case is appealed 
to the Supreme Court, he will file his suit at 
about the same time, so the Court could con- 
sider them together. 

THREE-DAY SESSION 

Mr. Buckson made the statement in his 
remarks as moderator of a panel discussion 
on the electoral college during the Ist day 
of the 3-day meeting of the State attorneys 
general, The senior law officers of 46 of the 
States are here for the convention, 

A panelist, Prof. Robert G. Dixon, Jr., of 
the George Washington University Law 
School in Washington, predicted that appor- 
tionment disputes would shift from the pres- 
ent emphasis on numbers of voters repre- 
sented by each Representative to problems of 
gerry-mandering. 

He quoted Justice William L. Brennan's 
statement in a Supreme Court majority opin- 
ion last January that a districting plan 
might be unconstitutional if it operated “to 
minimize or cancel ou. the voting strength 
of racial or political elements of the voting 
population,” 

Professor Dixon said the Court might strike 
down a congressional or legislative district- 
ing plan, even though the districts were al- 
most equal in population, if the lines had 
been drawn to submerge certain racial or 
political groups under permanent opposing 
majorities. 

He and John A. Gosnell, general counsel 
of the National Small Business Association, 
agreed that this principle could cause the 
Court to invalidate the general-ticket 
method of selecting presidential electors, if 
the system had the effect of diluting or can- 
celing out the votes of minority groups. 

Former Gov. Cecil H. Underwood of West 
Virginia, a Republican, said a group called 
the National Electoral Reform Committee 
was urging legislatures to apply to Congress 
for a constitutional convention to propose an 
amendment eliminating the general-ticket 
system, He said 12 of the required 34 States 
had passed such resolutions. 

Prof. James C. Kirby of Vanderbilt Law 
School said the added political power given 
big-city voters by the winner-take-all system 
was no longer fair, since rural voters were 
losing their domination of Congress and leg- 
islatures through reapportionment, Profes- 
sor Kirby said he preferred popular election 
of Presidents. 

J. Harvie Williams, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Good Government Society, said a presi- 
dential candidate should win an electoral vote 
for every congressional district he carried in 
a State, even if he did not win a majority 
of the State’s votes. 

In the electoral college system, each State 
has One presidential elector for each U.S. Rep- 
resentative and Senator it has. 
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From the Washington (D.C.) Post 
July 2, 1965] 


OBSOLETE ELECTORAL System 


An interesting challenge to the present 
method of electing the President is taking 
shape as a result of the Supreme Court’s 
one-man-one-vote ruling in the apportion- 
ment cases. Projecting the reasoning of the 
Court into the presidential elector system, 
some lawyers have concluded that there is 
no constitutional justification for the prac- 
tice of giving all of a State's electoral votes 
to the presidential candidate winning a ma- 
jority of the popular vote in that State. 
The challenge is to be carried to the Su- 
preme Court. 

One suit is being prepared in Arkansas. 
A group of Republicans in that State will 
contend that they are disfranchised because 
the general ticket system has given all of 
Arkansas’ electoral votes to the Democratic 
candidate in every election since the Civil 
War. Republican votes in Arkansas, they 
say, never count for anything in the election 
of the President. 

Another attack will come from Delaware. 
There the argument is that the general 
ticket system gives an unfair advantage to 
the big States with large blocs of electoral 
yotes. In a case before the Supreme Court 
some months ago, Justice Brennan remarked 
that a legislative districting plan might be 
unconstitutional If it should “minimize or 
cancel out the voting strength of racial or 
political elements of the voting population.” 
This is said to be what the general ticket 
system does in presidential elections, — 

In our view, the possibility that the Court 
might intervene to upset the general ticket 
system is remote. The Constitution is very 
Specific in authorizing each State to appoint 
its presidential electors in such a manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct. Never- 
theless, these challenges to the existing sys- 
tem are significant for two reasons. First, 
they emphasize the many deviations from 
the one-man-one-vote concept in our con- 
stitutional system, thus perhaps encourag- 
ing Congress to go forward with its proposed 
amendment to restore to the States the 
right of distributing seats in one house of 
their legislatures on the basis of political 
units rather than population. Second, they 
center attention once more on the necessity 
of reforming our presidential election ma- 
chinery. 

Last January the Johnson administration 
introduced a proposed constitutional 
amendment to abolish the electoral college 
and let the people vote directly for presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates. 
Those receiving a majority vote in each 
State would carry the electoral votes of that 
State. Not much has since been heard of 
this proposal. Although it has some serious 
technical defects, it would have the virtue 
of eliminating the electors, who may some- 
times be in a position to thwart the will of 
the voters in the naming of the President. 

The best way to attack our obsolete presi- 
dential election system is through the 
amendment process rather than through 
the courts. 


Open Season on Minorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
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Members of the House to a perceptive 
editorial on the apportionment amend- 
ment urged by Senator DIRKSEN. This 
editorial appeared on July 1 in the fine 
Newspaper, the Hawk-Eye, published in 
Burlington, Iowa. The writer of the edi- 
torial has wisely noted a major weakness 
in that proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution: 
OPEN SEASON ON MINORITIES 


The opponents of the one-man, one-vote 
legislative apportionment rule, laid down by 
the Supreme Court, are a fascinating con- 
tradiction. 

The amendment urged by Senator DIRKSEN 
and others leaves the composition of the leg- 
islature completely with the people of a 
State. It provides that nothing in the con- 
stitution shall prohibit a State from appor- 
tioning one house of the legislature on fac- 
tors other than population, so long as the 
Majority of voters in the State approve of 
Whatever system is adopted. 

This is being sold as democracy at its 
purest, After all, what could be more Amer- 
ican than letting the people themselves, not 
their courts, decide on the makeup of their 
legislature? 

But the sales job is misleading. What 
Dmgsen proposes is to let the majority in a 
State devise the system it wants, curtailing 
however it wants the rights of whatever mi- 
nority it wishes to suppress, and denying that 
minority any right to judicial remedy. 

Thus, the growing urban majority of Iowa 
conceivably could one day disenfranchise the 
shrinking minority of farmers, at least in 
One house; and the white majority in Mis- 
sissippi could be counted on to continue de- 
nying equal representation to the Negro 
minority. 

The trony is that the reapportionment ex- 
Plosion came because in many States minori- 
ties had a tight grip on legislatures, to the 
disadvantage of the majority. The oppo- 
nents of reapportionment have bled copil- 
ously for the economic minorities in fighting 
against equal representation. 

But now those same people come forward 
With a proposal that could give the majority 
unchecked power to work its will on any 
minority. 

The most charitable conclusion is that they 
are confused, suffering from the shock it is 
to be dragged so abruptly into the 20th 
century, 


Civil Rights in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a most 
thought-provoking editorial appeared in 
the Wednesday, July 7 edition of the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star. The 
full text follows: 

Civm RIGHTS IN VIETNAM 

The civil rights movement in the United 
States surely will suffer a massive loss of 
Support if it presumes to use its organized 
efforts in an attempt to influence or control 
American foreign policy. Yet there are ten- 


tative signs that it is heading in this direc- 
tion. 


to the Associated Press, the 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
by the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 

King, favors the withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from vietnam and the Dominican Republic. 
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Dr. King is reported as telling an audience 
of Negro leaders in Petersburg, Va., last week: 
“The war in Vietnam must be 

There must be a negotiated settlement even 
with the Vietcong. The long night of war 
must be stopped.” He also suggested that 
his organization might hold peace rallies 
similar to the campus teach-ins. 

Somewhat belatedly, James Farmer, na- 
tional director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, was able to head off similar action, 
CORE, at its meeting in Durham, had adopted 
a resolution calling for the withdrawal of our 
troops in Vietnam. Farmer was able to per- 
suade the delegates to rescind the resolution, 
pointing out that the civil rights groups ran 
the risk of losing the sympathy of many 
people if they should become active, as or- 
ganizations, in the peace movement. He 
was making a distinction between individual 
attitudes and organizational attitudes, In- 
stead of alluding to the risk of losing popu- 
lar support, he might well have said the 
organizations would surely lose it. 

One Negro leader, Roy Wilkins, executive 
director of the NAACP, has made it clear that 
he thinks civil rights groups have enough to 
do without taking part, as organizations, in 
the Vietnam and Dominican situations. He 
is right, of course. 

The point which no one has touched on 
concerns the outlook for civil rights in the 
Dominican Republic and, more importantly, 
in Vietnam. Suppose we recall our troops 
in Vietnam and negotiate a settlement with 
the Vietcong. There is every probability that 
this would lead to a Communist takeover and 
the slaughter of brave South Vietnamese who 
have fought and bled for years for freedom. 
What does Dr. King have to say about their 
“ciyil rights"? 


Alabama and Rent Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include the following editorial concern- 
ing rent subsidies which appeared in the 
Birmingham, Ala., Post Herald on July 2. 

ALABAMA AND RENT SvusSIDIES 
Seven of Alabama’s eight Congressmen 


The rent subsidy was approved by the 
narrow margin of six votes in the House. 

And for those who are saying that there 
is no difference between the GOP and the 
Democrats, we point out that only four Re- 
publicans, all from New York, voted for the 
rent subsidy. This is a very definite dif- 
ference between the parties. 

The rent subsidy, one of the Lyndon B. 
Johnson innovations, is a further socialistic 
move, Admittedly those in great want 
should receive help in housing. We have 
low-rent housing for them and it has been 
beneficial. 

But this new program could be extended 
to many who are not in that category. It 
has been charged that families with incomes 
as high as $11,000 a year could get help 
through this proviso. 

Opposition to the program was so great 
that the Johnson forces were compelled to 
make several cutbacks in the measure. One 
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of these amendments would limit the sub- 
sidy to those eligible for public housing— 
and that should provide some needed control 
if properly administered. 

There is a strongly political flavor to- the 
whole affair. 

The Senate still has to pass on this pro- 
gram but with the overwhelming Democratic 
strength there it probably will go through. 
We look to our Senators to take the same 
stand that our House Members did. 


They Brought Us a Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Yohe, editor of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, published in my 
hometown of Racine, Wis., recognized 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion’s 30th anniversary with his remi- 
niscences of REA’s pioneering days in 
Wisconsin. 

As one who take pride in the REA’s 
accomplishments during this short span, 
and as an admirer of its exceptionally 
able Administrator, my friend and fel- 
low Wisconsinite Norman Clapp, I am 
pleased to submit Mr. Yohe’s article to 
the RECORD: 

Trey Brovcut Us A MRACLE 

This year marks the 30 anniversary of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. In 
1935 the Rural Electrification Cooperative 
program got underway. It was to bring elec- 
tricity to thousands of farms throughout our 
Nation, 

I vividly remember those times of 1935, 
1936, and 1937 when our local co-op was 
getting underway. 

My father was a director of the newly 
formed group. There were long midnight 
meetings at the county seat. 

The new struggling REA co-op did not 
escape opposition. People in some of the 
small towns circulated petitions to keep REA 
out, even though they had no electricity. 
Some farmers refused to sign right-of-way 
privileges. The new highlines had to be 
diverted down side roads to avoid their 
property. 

Anxiously we watched the crews stretch 
the gleaming aluminum wires along the 
newly set poles. There was a great deal of 
discussion around the stove at the local hard- 
ware store as to how long it would take the 
electricity to get to our neighborhood once 
the power was turned on at the power station 
17 miles away. 

And then there was the big night when 
we had electric lights for the first time. For 
2 or 3 years my mother kept kerosense lamps 
filled and ready to take over should elec- 
tricity fail. 

Over the next several years the highlines 
of REA crawled across the Nation's country- 
side. Today they have helped bring elec- 
tricity to nearly every farm in our entire 
country, And in addition they serve many 
smaller towns and growing industries. 

The first Wisconsin REA lines—Richland 
Cooperative Electric Association and Colum- 
bus Rural Electric Cooperative—were ener- 
gized on May 8, 1937. Today REA serves 
nearly 104,000 farm families and rural busi- 
nesses in Wisconsin on 32,795 miles of line, 

REA and commercial electric companies 
bring electricity to 98.8 percent of Wiscon- 
sin's farms. 
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Those early REA leaders of 30 years ago— 
like my father—who worked and struggled 
at times against strong opposition—brought 
to farm people one of the true miracles of 
our generation—electricity for every farm. 


Rights and Opportunities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a little over a month now since 
President Johnson delivered his land- 
mark address at Howard University. In 
his June 4 speech, the President pointed 
the challenging way to achieving genuine 
economic and social equality for Negroes 
and whites. 

A measure of the impact of the Pres- 
ident’s words can be found in the favor- 
able editorial comment which appeared 
in news media throughout the country. 
One of the ablest assessments of Mr. 
Johnson’s statements appeared in an 
editorial in the Des Moines Register. 

This editorial was reprinted June 14 
in the Indianapolis Star. The text of 
the editorial, entitled “Rights and Op- 
portunities,’ follows: 

RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


In his remarkable address at Howard Uni- 
versity, President Johnson made clear his ad- 
ministration has no intention of taking a 
breather in the battle for equality now that 
passage of the voting rights bill is assured. 

The President called enactment of civil 
rights legislation merely “the end of the be- 
ginning” and urged programs of economic 
and social uplift so that the only difference 
between Negroes and whites is the color of 
their skin.” 

The sweeping character of the programs the 
President has in mind is evident from the 
vast differences between the Negro and white 
segments of the population today: 

Every sixth home owned by a Negro is di- 
lapidated—a rate five times the white propor- 
tion. Negro family income is just 55 percent 
of white family income. Three of every four 
Negroes in urban areas work at low skill Jobs 
compared to one of every three white workers 
in this category, in every fourth Negro home 
the worker is Jobless compared with the job- 
less rate of one in 20 in white homes. The 
maternal mortality rate is four times as high 
for Negro mothers as for white mothers, and 
the average Negro dies 7 years earlier than 
his white counterpart. 

These differences are an outgrowth of a 
complex of factors, not. the least of which 
are discrimination, inferior education, and 
the hopelessness and despair that confront 
Negroes from infancy. 

“Ability is not just the product of birth. 
Ability is stretched or stunted by the family 
you live with, and the neighborhood you live 
in—by the school you go to, and the poverty 
or richness of your surroundings, It is the 
product of a hundred unseen forces playing 
upon the infant, the child, and finally the 
man.” 

Other minority groups confronted poverty, 
acquired skills, and achieved success. But 
none of these groups has ever been subjected 
to such wholesale oppression as the Ameri- 
can Negro nor been left with the terrible 
heritage of slavery. The institution of 
slavery, which did not recognize marriage, 
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has created perhaps the most crippling dis- 
advantage of all—lack of family tradition 
that results in less than half of Negro young- 
sters reaching 18 having lived all their lives 
with both parents. 

The widening gap in achievement between 
Negro and white Americans, despite Negro 
legislative and legal gains, shows that Negroes 
lack the skills needed to earn their way in 
an increasingly technological society. Presi- 
dent Johnson's address is recognition also 
that an attack is needed across a whole broad 
front to provide motivation as well as oppor- 
tunity—through health, education, welfare, 
and other services, including measures to 
strengthen Negro family life. The President 
has perforced a major seryice by placing this 
on the Nation's agenda. 


Stimulating Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
three articles which recently appeared in 
the Des Moines Register and one which 
appeared in the Ames Tribune deal with 
subjects that are of great public interest. 
While I may not agree with everything 
that is in all of the articles, I believe that 
they are all very stimulating and should 
be available for the various readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

{From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Apr. 16, 1965] 
Ustne U.S. SCHOOL Am IN Iowa 


One method of meeting the needs of “edu- 
cationally deprived" children under the new 
Federal aid-to-education law is through pre- 
school programs, 

The value of preschools has been proved 
in experimental programs. It amounts to es- 
tablishing “prep” schools for kindergarten 
pupils, which may sound ridiculous. How- 
ever, children whose parents are illiterate or 
near illiterate are handicapped when they 
enter school. The preschools can bring them 
nearer in learning capacity to children of 
better educated parents. 

Iowa school laws have not anticipated pre- 
school programs. The legislature should take 
a look at these laws, then revise them so that 
there is no question about the legality of 
preschool classes. 

Iowa law says no child shall be admitted 
to school unless he is 5 years of age on or 
before September 15 of the current school 
year. He can enter school at that age only 
if the school has a kindergarten approved by 
the State department of public instruction. 

Another law might permit school districts 
to establish preschool programs, though it 
was passed mainly to benefit children with 
physical or mental defects, It defines chil- 
dren eligible for special education as those 
“under 21 who are certified to be emotionally 
maladjusted or intellectually incapable of 
profiting from ordinary instructional meth- 
ods.” This might be interpreted to permit 
preschool for the underprivileged. 

However, parents of children who could 
benefit from preschool classes might object 
to certifying that their youngsters fall into 
these classifications, It would be more prac- 
tical to establish preschool programs for all 
children in areas with a large number of 
low-income families. 

It should be easy to change the Iowa law 
to assure the legality of preschool programs. 
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Other problems of utilizing Federal funds 
may be more difficult, especially those in- 
volving assistance for children from low- 
income families who attend parochial schools. 

The new Federal law makes funds avall- 
able for dual-enroliment programs, usually 
referred to as shared time. In these pro- 
grams, parochial pupils attend public school 
classes in certain subjects, for example, sci- 
ence where special laboratory equipment is 
needed. 

Shared time classes have been held illegal 
under Iowa laws and the Iowa constitution. 
Despite this interpretation, a few schoo] dis- 
tricts in Iowa have had shared time pro- 
grams. But, if this practice is to be extended, 
the legal question should be resolved. The 
State department of public instruction must 
approve new programs under the Federal aid 
law, and it could not do so unless Iowa law 
allowed them. 

Some problems that will arise in connec- 
tion with the new Federal aid program, to 
be effective this July, can't be anticipated. 
The State department needs guidlines from 
the Federal Office of Education before it can 
advise local school districts, and these guide- 
lines may not be available for some time. 
But the legislature should act to make pos- 
sible the use of Federal funds in programs 
beneficial to Iowa schoolchildren. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
June 8, 1965] 


RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


In his remarkable address at Howard Uni- 
versity, President Johnson made clear his 
administration has no intention of taking 
a breather in the battle for equality now 
that passage of the voting rights bill is as- 
sured. The President called enactment of 
civil rights legislation merely “the end of 
the beginning” and urged programs of eco- 
nomic and social uplift so that “the only 
difference between Negroes and whites is the 
color of their skin.” 

The sweeping character of the programs 
the President has in mind is evident from 
the vast differences between the Negro and 
white segments of the population today: 

Every sixth home owned by a Negro is 
dilapidated—a rate five times the white pro- 
portion. Negro family income is just 55 
percent of white family income. Three of 
every four Negroes in urban areas work at 
low skill jobs compared to one of every three 
white workers in this category. In every 
fourth Negro home the worker is jobless 
compared with the jobless rate of 1 in 20 
in white homes. The maternal mortality 
rate is four times as high for Negro mothers 
as for white mothers, and the average Negro 
dies 7 years earlier than his white counter- 
part. 

These differences are an outgrowth of a 
complex of factors, not the least of which 
are discrimination, inferior education, and 
the hopelessness and despair that confront 
Negroes from infancy. As the President 
stated: 

“Ability Is not Just the product of birth. 
Ability is stretched or stunted by the family 
you live with, and the neighborhood you 
live in—by the school you go to, and the 
poverty or richness of your surroundings. 
It is the product of a hundred unseen forces 
playing upon the infant, the child, and 
finally the man.” 

Other minority groups confronted pov- 
erty, acquired skills and achieved success. 
But none of these groups, has ever been sub- 
jected to such wholesale oppression as the 
American Negro nor been left with the ter- 
rible heritage of slavery. The institution 
of slavery, which did not recognize marriage, 
has created perhaps the most crippling dis- 
advantage of all—lack of family tradition 
that results in less than half of Negro young- 
sters reaching 18 having lived all their lives 
with both parents. 
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The widening gap in achievement between 
Negro and white Americans, despite Negro 
legislative and legal gains, shows that 
Negroes lack the skills needed to earn their 
Way in an increasingly technological society. 
President Johnson's address is recognition 
also that an attack is needed across a whole 
broad front to provide motivation as well as 
opportunity through health, education, 
welfare and other services, including meas- 
ures to strengthen Negro family life. The 
President has performed a major service by 
Placing this on the Nation's agenda, 


| From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
June 13, 1965] 
Laups JOHNSON CANDOR ON NEGRO PLIGHT 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

New Yorn, N.Y.— What we call the Negro 
Problem was brought out and laid on the 
table for all to see by President Johnson in 
his commencement address at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

It marked the first time in the history of 
Our country that a President has spread the 
whole difficult, intimate, and extremely com- 
Plex racial picture before all the people. 

Other Presidents or high Government of- 
ficials have talked of parts of the problem 
usually those deemed to be least damaging 
Politically. In contrast, President Johnson 
truly declared: “Nor can these differences be 
understood as isolated infirmities. They are 
a seamless web. They cause each other. 
They result from each other. They reinforce 
each other. It is not enough to lift just 
One corner (of the blanket of circumstance 
that buries the Negro community). We 
must raise the entire cover if we are to liber- 
ate our fellow citizens.” 


SHIED AWAY 


Public officials have shied away from the 
complete Negro problem because it is a seam- 
less web. They want to deal with a park, 
or a beach, and to say, “See, it is now open; 
go and enjoy yourselyes and don't bother 
Me until after the next election.” 

They want to deal with job discrimina- 
tion in a single industry or plant or trade 
Union. They want to condemn publicly the 
falling plaster, heatless rooms, rats, and 
filth of slum housing. 

They point to an ordinance or a State 
law and bid their petitioners to be satisfied. 
They cite a Negro or a small number of 
Negroes swimming upstream and say, “go 
thou and do likewise.” 

President Johnson has his tegislaitjon— 
more than most officeholders. He has the 
Most comprehensive Civil Rights Act ever 
adopted. He has the poverty program and 
the Aid to Education Act. Soon he will have 
the Negro voting legislation. 

SHOWCASE SPECIMENS 
He and the Nation also have more Negro 
“showcase specimens” in the form of an ex- 
Panding middie class than ever before in 
history. 

But this legislation and these successes 
and these specimens are not enough. The 
Majority of the Negro population is losing 
ground. In the most embracing of an array 
Of arresting statistics the President observed 
that in the past 18 years the number of 
white families living in poverty has decreased 
by 27 percent whereas the Negro decrease has 
been only 3 percent. 

He might have added that in public educa- 
tion, desegregation proceeded for a 10-year 
Period at a rate of less than 1 percent a year 
and that some southern Governors a week or 
two ago were still calling for more time to 
effect changes. 

NOT BECAUSE OF RACE, COLOR 


The weaknesses in Negro family life have 
been touched upon heretofore only to be 
condemned, not only by letter-writing moral- 

and taxicab drivers, but by social 
Workers who know better. Johnson handied 
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it with frankness and compassion, 3 
that white America must accept 

bility for the breakdown in the Negro family 
structure. 

Johnson marked the difference between 
the Negro predicament and that of the 
white minorities that fought their way up 
from poverty and language barriers to inte- 
gration: “They were not excluded because of 
race or color—a feeling whose dark intensity 
is matched by no other prejudice in our 
society.” 

Because there is no single easy answer 
to all the problems, the President is calling 
a White House conference next fall to seek 
answers. Its theme will be To Fulfill These 
Rights.” The Nation thus has been given 
leadership by President Johnson on what he 
has termed, with perceptive foresight, the 
next and more profound stage of the battle 
for civil rights.” 

The White House conference has a monu- 
mental task before it. The rabid anti-US. 
speech of Chou En-lat in Tanzania suggests 
that successful outcome in Washington could 
mean further undergirding of the American 
way of life, not merely the easing or erasure 
of the Negro’s pain. 


[From the Ames (Iowa) Daily Tribune, 
April 14, 1965] 


OUTDATED POSITION 


Story County Farm Bureau members are 
among those who circulated petitions, at- 
tempting to get signatures of 100,000 Iowans 
on a paper urging the State legislature to 
join in calling for a Federal constitutional 
convention. 

Specifically, the petitions urge the Iowa 
General Assembly to adopt Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 14, which petitions Congress. 
to call a convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion. 

Legislatures in 22 States already have 
passed a resolution favoring the petition; 
in 7 other States, 1 house has passed 
the measure. A total of 34 State legisla- 
tures must join in the petition to force the 
calling of the convention. 

At the heart of the effort is a movement to 
amend the U.S. Constitution to allow repre- 
sentation in State legislatures and other 
bodies to be distributed on a basis other 
than population. 

The “one man, one vote” ruling by the 
U.S. Supreme Court is under attack on many 
quarters. The Farm Bureau members are 
among those who would like to see the Con- 
stitution changed to allow other factors, 
specifically political subdivisions, to be ad- 
mitted in computing the „ in 
the various lawmaking bodi 

In our opinion, the Farm Bureau and other 
organizations whose members feel they may 
be unjustly treated as a result of the ruling, 
would do better to seek a plan by which each 
citizen is guaranteed a minimum of repre- 
sentation, leaving out all other factors. This 
is essentially what has been done on the 
Federal level, and what could, in our view, be 
& more successful campaign than the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. 

In our opinion, probably the weakest ar- 
gument we have heard advanced in opposi- 
tion to the one-man, one-vote position is 
that “in many instances, the people who 
pay most of the taxes will get the short end 
of the say-so on how the money will be 
spent.“ 

As we recall our American history, one of 
the reasons for setting up the U.S. Constitu- 
tion in its present form was to arrange it 
so that the poorest citizen's vote had exactly 
the same value as that of the wealthiest man 
in the country. At the time our Constitu- 
tion was framed, this was an important 
point, because many Americans had experi- 
enced the tyranny of an aristocracy. 

As for arguments that the two Houses of 
Congress offer built-in checks and balances 
because one is on area and one on population, 
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we would offer the proposition that the House 
may be on population all right, but the Sen- 
ate is not on area, but rather guarantees a 
minimum of representation to residents of 
each State. 

To permit apportionment of representa- 
tion on any basis other than one-man ore- 
vote is, in our own view in opposition to all 
the philosophy of this representative Repub- 
lic as expressed in the Constitution. 


T. Ashton Thompson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret that my short tenure in this body 
prevented me from coming to know our 
colleague, T. A. TxHompson, better. I 
know I share with all of you the profound 
sense of shock and loss that I felt when 
I learned of his sudden and senseless 
death. 

I join with you in offering my sympa- 
thies to his wife and children in this 
terrible time of trial. But even more, 
the State of Louisiana, the whole South 
and, indeed, the entire Nation are made 
poorer by this tragedy. 

For I will remember T. A. THOMPSON 
best, not only as a warm, generous and 
helpful friend and colleague, but as a 
courageous voice of reason and justice 
on the most vital economic, moral, legal 
and human issues confronting our people 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, our Southern States are 
undergoing great strains. Desperate, 
last-ditch efforts are being made to pre- 
vent the inevitable assimilation of the 
Deep South with the rest of the United 
States. The scrapping of an outmoded, 
obsolete and repudiated social fabric is 
being resisted by a handful of skillful 
demagogs who, distrustful of democ- 
racy, keep power by clouding issues and 
misinforming their constituents about 
the facts of life in the 20th century. 

Iam convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
vast majority of our fellow citizens in 
the South both desire and require an 
America—a united America—of which 
we can all be proud. I also believe that 
there are many citizens of Southern 
States—black and white alike—who 
share my conviction. I am further pur- 
suaded, Mr. Speaker, that these millions 
have been silenced by the intimidation, 
economic and otherwise, of extremists. 
A few brave souls from the Deep South 
have sought to force a wedge between 
the extremes; have recognized that 
clinging to a lost cause has nothing to 
do with the kind of statesmanship de- 
manded by today’s world. Our departed 
colleague was an eloquent spokesman 
for this group of Americans dedicated to 
a better America. 

In this context, I salute the memory of 
T. AsHTON THOMPSON, a Man whose 
broad and deep understanding of these 
issues made him a true and faithful 
leader of all of his people, a man whose 
leadership will be very hard to replace. 

God rest his soul. 
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Cebern L. Lee, Outstanding Citizen of 
Geneva, N.Y., Honored by Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges With the 
Awarding of an Honorary Degree, Doc- 
tor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day at the commencement cere- 
monies of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges in Geneva, N.Y., in my congres- 
sional district, one of those honored by 
the conferring of an honorary degree was 
a local Genevan, Mr. Cebern L. Lee. 
Cebern Lee is one of the most hard- 
working, respected, and effective citizens 
of this great Finger Lakes community. 
He well merits the honor of the doctorate 
of law degree conferred by these two 
colleges, incidentally his alma mater. 

I have had the privilege of knowing 
Cebern Lee for some time, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am proud of the recognition he has 
thereby received. I know of no one who 
has given more selflessly of his time, and 
abilities, and energies, and resources to 
the welfare of his community. Geneva 
can be proud to have a citizen like Cebern 
Lee within its wall. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the formal citation awarding the 
degree to Dr. Lee, and also a news article 
from the Geneva Times, describing his 
life and manifold accomplishments, 

CEBERN LOWELL LEE 

(Manufacturer and road builder, president 
of L. S. Lee & Son, Oaks Corner; bank direc- 
tor and community chest leader; hospital 
president and director of its successful fund 
raising efforts; yachtsman and horseman; 
world traveler, historian, and 
alumnus of two colleges, Dartmouth and 
Hobart, and one-time member of the board 
of trustees of Hobart and William Smith.) 

Nature does as she pleases. Some of us 
she makes all of a piece, in others the mold Is 
slightly composite, on infrequent occasion it 
becomes a mosaic of disparate designs. 

You, sir, are such a mosaic. No single 
category can contain you. You are both 
master of the concrete and the chaser of 
rainbows. Based in Oaks Corners, you 
range far in search of the Lost Dutchman, 
your trall leading through Tennessee, walk- 
ing. 

Bolt-reltant, independent in thought, im- 
aginative in action, you Infuse leaven into 
our conforming society, and your varied tal- 
ents give vitality to our community. 

Friend Cebern, North and South Main 
Street, those geographic extremes, join as 
monuments to your prophetic leadership, 
your liberality of spirit and of substance. 

Rejoin your alma mater as her doctor of 
laws, honoris causa, by the authority of your 
erstwhile fellows, the board of trustees. 


CEBERN L. LEE: OUTSTANDING GENEVAN To BE 
HONORED 


In awarding an honorary degree to Cebern 
L. Lee, Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
defy the Biblical reference, “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country and 
in his own house.” 

The colleges, marking the 140th commence- 
ment for Hobart and the 54th for William 
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Smith, will graduate 271 men and women 
June 13, Mr. Lee will be among six who will 
receive honorary degrees. 

While he has many and varied interests, 
he has given much of his time to Geneva 
General Hospital and the colleges. He has 
been a member of the hospital’s board of 
trustees off and on since 1945. After a mem- 
ber serves two consecutive terms, he has to 
leave the board, but may return later. Mr. 
Lee has returned twice for 6-year terms after 
his original election and reelection. 

Additionally, the board has elected him 
president, and he has served as chairman of 
the institution’s fund drive and building pro- 
gram. He has headed four drives for funds 
there, including one that raised more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

A member of the colleges’ board from 1957 
until his resignation earlier this year, he has 
been chairman of the finance committee, and 
remained as consultant after his resignation. 
As chairman of finance, he has helped pilot 
the colleges through a $4 million capital 
funds drive and has seen the tremendous 
expansion in buildings on the two campuses. 

He has held directorships with the Geneva 
Community Chest and National Bank of 
Geneva. 

In his field, he has been a member, direc- 
tor and treasurer of the American Concrete 
Pipe Association, and a director of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association. 

Born in Rochester, he attended Cook Acad- 
emy at Montour Falls, then Dartmouth for 
2 years, and transferred to Hobart, He was 
a member of Delta Tau Delta at Dartmouth. 

His interest in the concrete pipe business 
came naturally. His grandfather, Moses 
Stockley, made the first reinforced concrete 
pipe in the United States in 1898. Mr, Lee 
was brought up in Montour—his father died 
when he was young—and his grandfather 
operated the business there. Sand and 
crushed stone were shipped to Montour Falls 
from’ Oaks Corners, and Mr. Lee decided that 
it would be more efficient to set up directly 
at Oaks Corners next to the supply and save 
shipping costs. 

Because grandfather had his own business 
in Montour, this one was named L. 8, Lee & 
Son. Mr. Lee is the son, the initials stand 
for Louise Stockley, his mother’s maiden 
name. 

Mr. Lee gets his first name from a family 
custom that the elder son in the family will 
always be named Cebern for his ancestor, 
Cebern Lowell Logan Harris. The Lee side of 
the family goes back to Col. Timothy Lee, 
his paternal grandfather, an Irishman who 
immigrated from Dublin, joined the north- 
ern forces in the Civil War and rose to the 
rank of colonel. 8 

Colonel Lee met a Miss Harris in the town 
of Rutherfordton, N.C. Her father, Col. Ce- 
bern Harris, was in the Southern Army. 
After the war, the young couple eloped, and 
later returned to Rutherfordton where this 
Yankee Irishman became a southern sheriff. 
Later, Colonel Lee returned to New York City 
where he became head of the New York City 
Port Authority, and wrote much of the legis- 
lation used in the immigration laws. 

Mr. Lee’s hobbies include yachting and 
horses. Yachting was his first hobby and he 
sailed in the Star class as a member of the 
1948 Olympic team as first alternate in Lon- 
don. He served a term as vice president of 
the international Star class and has also done 
considerable officiating as well as conducting 
three world’s championships and three North 
American championships. 

Becoming interested in Tennessee Walkers 
with Mrs. Lee, he started a stable and they 
now breed and show walking horses. They 
have at least 30 foals, brood mares, and show 
horses in the newly constructed stables on 
Lester Road. 

Comparatively recently, Mr. Lee won the 
American walking horse amateur spring 
championship at Morgantown, W. Va., al- 
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though he had never been in the show ring 
saddle until 10 days before. His first time in 
competition he took a fourth, then was sec- 
ond in an amateur stake in Syracuse. At 
Morgantown he had a third and two firsts in 
the amateur class riding Dark Angel, and 
won the amateur championship. Thus in 
five times out he had won five ribbons. 

But this was not the first time he had been 
in the saddle per se. He has spent many 
hours exploring in Arizona and has com- 
pleted a book on “The Lost Dutchman's 
Gold Mine in the Superstition Mountains of 
Arizona.” He has been going there since 
1948. It is a history of his experiences. 

He and Mrs. Lee, the former Muriel 
Vintschger, of Montclair, N. J., are widely 
traveled having been abroad and penetrated 
behind the Iron Curtain. They visited East 
Berlin before the days of the wall, and also 
traveled in Yugoslavia. They have also vis- 
ited in Holland, England, Italy, France, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Portugal, and Greece, his favorite 
country, and portions of the African Con- 
tinent including Marrakech, Morocco, Casa- 
blanca, and Dakar. 


Independence Day Celebration of Long 
Island General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 5, 1965, I had the pleas- 
ure of participating as guest speaker in 
the annual Independence Day Celebra- 
tion of the Long Island General Assembly 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Prior to the 
ceremonies in Prospect Park there was a 
parade consisting of contingents of 
Knights of Columbus, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Boy Scouts of America, Squire 
Circles of the Knights of Columbus, 
ladies auxiliaries and numerous other 
patriotic organizations, 

The general chairman of the celebra- 
tion was Emory F. Buckhaut who is to be 
commended for the outstanding job he 
did. I would also like to commend Rev. 
rosea es L. Curran for his excellent ora- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include my 
address: 

This Fourth of July—the 189th anniver- 
sary of our hard-won independence—finds us 
locked in a bitter struggle to preserve it, 
and the free world’s, against the most im- 
Pplacable foe we have faced in all these 189 
years. The foe is communism. Blood 18 
being shed in the current phase of our 20- 
year war with those who would impose Marx- 
ism upon the world, in the rice paddies of 
South Vietnam, and, to a lesser extent, in 
the contested streets and alleys of Santo 
Domingo, yet these are but battles, as 
Korea was some 15 years past, in a global 
conflict that offers no hope of an early end. 

Our immediate objectives are to halt Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam, to 
continue to contain it In Korea, and to 
prevent it in the Dominican Republic and 
we are meeting these objectives, carpers and 
alarmists notwithstanding, yet these are but 
moves in a grim game of chess in which lives 
are the pawns and survival of the free world 
is the stake. 
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The players in Peiping and Moscow could 
not care less about thir pawns in Vietnam or 
in Korea or in the Dominican Republic, de- 
spite their professed aim of uniting the world 
in Communist brotherhood. In the Com- 
munist game, the place of the Vietcong, for 
example, is simply that of cannon fodder to 
be callously expended upon the true ob- 
jective—the destruction of the United States. 

The Red hierarchy in Peiping and Moscow 
know their objective. They know that the 
takeover of Fidel Castro in Cuba was a 
setback for the United States—that the 
planned Communist takeover in the Do- 
minican Republic would have been another 
except for the prompt and courageous action 
of President Johnson in preventing it—and 
that a withdrawal from South Vietnam, or 
a cease-fire except from a position of 
strength, would be the most damaging set- 
back of all. But I sometimes wonder if we 
know our objective. Have we become 80 
engrossed in a battle, as deadly and costly 
as it is, that we have lost sight of the war 
of which it is a part? 

Let us look at South Vietnam. Why should 
our young men be fighting and dying in a 
far-awuy land whose politics and culture are 
largely incomprehensible to us? Is our po- 
sition there justified morally? Is it jus- 
tified militarily in the long-range fight to 
roll back the tide of Red aggression? 

The answer is an emphatic yes on both 
counts. On the first, we are committed, 
and have been since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, to protect the South Vietnamese 
from the Red regime in Hanol which, di- 
rected and supplied from Peiping, would 
bring South Vietnam under Communist con- 
trol in weeks were it not for the backing we 
provide. And I leave it to your imagina- 
tion to picture the fate of thousands of loyal 
South Vietnamese left to the hands of 
Hanol's torturers and executioners. Castro's 
bloody reprisals against his political foes 
would be mild in comparison. 

Can we now, after extending these people 

our protection, simply walk away and leave 

them to be engulfed by tyranny and terror? 
In all conscience, we cannot and continue 
to call ourselves the guardians of the free 
world. 

On the second count, our self-interest and 
the interest of the free world demands that 
we stay in South Vietnam. Why, you ask, 
is this largely undeveloped peninsula so im- 
portant? I'll tell you, the Mekong River 
Delta is perhaps the most productive agri- 
cultural area in the world. Alone, it can 
produce almost enough rice under planned, 
intensive farming to feed Asia. Think of 
what this means to Red China, burdened 
with a population nearing one billion in a 
land of worn-out soil that cannot begin to 
Support its hordes. 

Even with the monumental task of feed- 
ing its people with the meager food supply 
at its command, Red China has already 
managed to divert enough manpower and 
resources to build a crude atomic device, 
possibly no more advanced than the one we 
exploded in New Mexico some 20 years ago, 
but an atomic device nonetheless. With its 
major problem—food—solved by control of 
the South Vietnam rice bowl, Red China 
would be a formidable contender in nuclear 
arms in only a few years, and a doubly dan- 
gerous one because, unlike their coideologists 
in Moscow, there is evidence that Peiping’s 
rulers have no realistic idea of the holo- 
caust a nuclear war would precipitate. They 
are fanatics, so obsessed with the destruction 
of this country that they have lost sight of 
the consequences that a war of annihila- 
tion would bring upon them. 

Strategically, South Vietnam is a key po- 
sition in our far-flung Pacific defense sys- 
tem. The very fact of our presence there 
blocks Peiping's designs on neighboring 
Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and Burma—all 
of southeast Asia, with its untapped riches. 
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Even India, already threatened on the north 
by Red China’s pressure, derives an indirect 
security from our forces in South Vietnam. 

Directly across the South China Sea from 
Vietnam lies the Philippines, which has a 
high priority in Peiping’s plan for conquest 
and even now is infected by Communist in- 
filtration, the forerunner of all attempted 
Red takeovers. South of Vietnam is tiny, 
struggling Malaysia, an island of freedom 
menaced by Sukarno's peculiar brand of 
satellite communism. And below that 
stands the free world’s most lonely outpost, 
Australia, resolute yet dependent to a great 
degree upon our military might. 

If we make the tragic mistake of with- 
drawing from South Vietnam, all this tre- 
mendous area, vital to our Pacific lifeline, 
is put in peril; one withdrawal inevitably 
leads to another. Do we then withdraw 
from Korea, from Japan, from Okinawa, and 
cut Chiang Kai-shek adrift on Formosa to 
be swallowed by the Red Empire? If 50, 
we lose all of Asia to the free world and 
present Peiping with the people and the 
resources to build a war machine of mon- 
strous potential, and one dedicated to our 
total destruction. 

Thus, you see, it is not simply a matter of 
pulling out of South Vietnam, even If that 
were morally possible. One sandbag in a 
dike is unimportant until you pull it out 
and find yourself swept away in a deluge. 

Those who urge our disengagement in 
South Vietnam—and disengagement is an 
evasive term for the blunter surrender— 
sometimes give the impression that Red 
China is an awesomely powerful nation, and 
that we should not dare to challenge its 
ambitions in what it considers its private 
sphere of influence. In manpower, Red 
China is powerful, but manpower is not the 
whole story. 

Before we press the panic button and flee 
in terror from this dragon, let us look at our 
own strength in the Pacific, and take heart. 
We have amassed enormous air and sea 
power in that vast ocean. American bases in 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, Laos, and South Vietnam 
bristle with the latest word in heavily armed 
strategic bombers, tactical strike aircraft and 
fighters. 

The Air Force has 32 tactical air squadrons 
stationed on the long defense perimeter from 
Japan to the Philippines. The Strategic 
Air Command has two squadrons of atom- 

B-52's based in Guam. The 7th 
Fleet, one of the most powerful in history, 
is a huge force of 120 ships, more than 650 
planes, and 64,000 men. Three Polaris subs 
and possibly more by now, are on patrol in 
the western Pacific with atomic missiles cap- 
able of hitting targets 1,500 miles away. 
These have freed aircraft carriers to sup- 
port our growing land operations in South 
Vietnam. 

In troops, we quite likely by now have some 
100,000 in the Pacific. And because of a 
rapid, recent increase in mobility, we can 
now rush whole divisions Into that area 
from this country on a moment's notice. We 
have 16 combat-ready divisions stationed 
around the world. Defense Secretary Me- 
Namara told Congress not long ago that his 
estimates indicate that some 22 divisions are 
needed to deal with the various kinds of 
limited war situations we are likely to face 
over the balance of this decade And the 
additional eight can be drawn from Army 
Reserves. 

Further down on the balance sheet we find 
some 600,000 men under arms on Formosa, 
a tough, well-equipped force of 19 South 
Korean Army and Marine divisions, an army 
of 105,000 men in Thailand, which might 
help us in a pinch— 70,000 British troops in 
Malaysia, another 66,000 in Australia and 
New Zealand together—in total, a formid- 
able fighting force against which the Red 
Chinese can throw little more than man- 
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power—provided they can get that manpower 
to the point of battle through our air op- 
position. 

So, you see, our position is not nearly so 
perilous as the prophets of doom would have 
you believe. It might be well if we remem- 
ber, also, that we are the only Nation in 
history to have fought a massive, two-front 
war and supported a third front—the Rus- 
sian—and won it without ever really strain- 
ing our domestic economy. That was 20 
years ago and we are most powerful, mili- 
tarily and economically, than we were then. 

Remember, too, that there were prophets 
of doom in 1776, even more than are croak- 
ing their gloomy forebodings today. And in 
that day it required a stout heart to ignore 
their dire warnings—we were a colony con- 
tending with one of the world's great powers 
outnumbered, outgunned and, in a coldly 
realistic view, engaged in a hopeless strug- 
gle. But we prevailed in a triumph of the 
spirit and for these 189 years we have held 
the torch of liberty aloft in the face of re- 
peated and determined efforts by the forces 
of tyranny to quench it. 

Once, the Fourth of July was a day to joy- 
ously celebrate our independence. Today, it 
is far more than that. Our independence and 
that of the free world are inseparably joined 
by the constant threat of a remorseless com- 
mon enemy, communism. If the light of 
freedom flickers out in South Vietnam or in 
the Dominican Republic or in any be- 
leagured land the darkness falls upon us, too. 
So, on this 189th Independence Day, let us 
celebrate our freedom, certainly, but let us 
also dedicate ourselves to preserving it with 
the resources of the spirit, as well as arms, 
wherever and whenever it is challenged by 
those who would destroy it. Thank you. 


Labels and Packaging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumers of America do not need to be 
taken by the hand in the purchase of 
merchandise from retail stores. A letter 
was received by me from a Jonesboro, 
Ark., couple giving me their views with 
regard to a bill now pending in Congress 
known as the truth-in-packaging meas- 
ure. The sponsors of the legislation 
would require distributors of various 
products and foods to compete “on the 
basis of price and quality—not on pack- 
aging gimmickry and deception.” The 
constituents’ letter emphasized that the 
American housewife is badly underrated 
and that in fact she will be the final judge 
in whether or not the size or contents of 
a package purchased is satisfactory. 
They wanted to give me the benefit of 
their opinion and attitude regarding this 
proposal. 

Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of Michigan, 
became interested in the matter because 
of hearing complaints from employees in 
his office and from his wife. He had 
headed an investigation of the problem 
by the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee. 
In filing a report of the work of the sub- 
committee, it was cited what was 
irrefutable testimony that “the pack- 
aging and labeling revolution of the past 
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decade has resulted in competitive prac- 
tices that are bad for the economy, bad 
for the businessman, and bad for the con- 
sumer.” The complaints consisted of 
use of descriptive words such as as “su- 
per” and “jumbo” and 10 cents off reg- 
ular price.” Also, it was contended that 
the contents’ net weight is printed in type 
that is too small to be easily read, Tes- 
timony from various manufacturers con- 
tended that the American housewife was 
well able to choose merchandise from the 
shelf and that in order to stay in business 
he had to please the customer. 

The bill introduced by Senator Hart, 
of Michigan, and 12 other Senators as 
the result of the study and investigation 
of the subcommittee would require the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Food 
and Drug Administration to provide reg- 
ulations that would: First. Make it man- 
datory on the part of the manufacturer 
to place a statement of the net weight 
of the contents on the front part of the 
package in a particular size type and 
without using such terms as “full quart.” 
Second. Make it unlawful to place on the 
package any “cents off“ which would in- 
dicate that the product is being sold un- 
der the regular price therefor. Third. 
Prohibit the use of pictures or other de- 
scriptive matter which would show more 
ingredients in the particular product 
than actually existed. 

It is hard to believe that legislators 
would seriously attempt to pass such a 
bill. It is a search for an excuse to 
deprive people of freedom of choice. 
Under the Federal Trade Act “Unfair 
methods of competition in commerce and 
unfair or deceptive acts in commerce” 
are prohibited. 

The Federal Trade Commission is en- 
forcing that act and doing a good job of 
it too. The people who buy are protected 
by and through the laws that are now on 
the statute books. The Food and Drug 
Administration Commissioner, George 
P. Larrick, and the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Paul Rand 
Dixon, favor the enactment of the leg- 
islation and seek authority to write 
specific regulations setting standards 
that will have the effect of law. It is 
not uncommon for department heads to 
seek new authority and expand the 
functions and duties of their organiza- 
tions. Subdepartment heads like new 
laws too as they mean added employees 
under their supervision, which in turn 
would make them eligible under the civil 
service laws for increased salaries. 

I do not recall an instance in many 
years of buying groceries where I was 
misled by a label upon the package. 
The label clearly depicts what the pack- 
age contains. The net weight can be 
found on the label even though it may 
be on the back of it in some instances. 
It is not at all objectionable to-me to 
find Six cents off” written across a can 
or jar in a store. There is no deception 
because it means that the price has been 
reduced by 6 cents. Many times that is 
the case in the introduction of a new 
brand, such as instant coffee, or the like. 
I know what to expect from the name 
“Libby”, H. J. Heinz”, Campbell“ and 
“Maxwell House.” Those names mean a 
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lot to me. The companies that sell the 
particular product zealously guard the 
quality of the food or other item con- 
tained in the package. Their reputation 
is at stake. They are engaged in a highly 
competitive business and seek to estab- 
lish good will on the part of the buying 
public. 

This added authority sought to be ap- 
plied at the national level would place 
additional hardships and harassments 
upon industry and the American people. 


Time Running Out for Wheat Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, omnibus 
bills are always more easily passed, but 
by the same token they are always more 
dangerous, too. This is especially true 
of the omnibus farm bill which can only 
mean serious difficulty for the winter 
wheat farmer. 

This matter is covered in some detail 
in an editorial in “The Farmer” in their 
July 3, 1965, edition, which follows: 

Time RUNNING OUT FOR WHEAT PROGRAM 


While Congress dawdles over the proposed 
omnibus farm bill, which includes programs 
for wheat, feed grains, wool, cotton, and rice, 
time is running out for the present wheat 
program. It covers only this year's crop. 
And the law requires that prior to August 1 
the Secretary of Agriculture must, through 
a referendum, give wheatgrowers an oppor- 
tunity to declare whether or not they want 
the type of wheat program that calls for 
marketing quotas and penalties for selling 
in excess of quotas. 

Prospect of a referendum arouses memories 
of the one conducted 2 years ago. Not an 
upper midwest wheatgrower, or probably 
any upper midwest farmer, will forget that 
one. There was as much of a campaign pre- 
ceding it as in any bitterly fought election 
campaign. And when the returns were in, it 


was found that almost two-thirds of wheat-. 


growers In Minnesota and the two Dakotas 
(65.8 percent average for the three States) 
favored the proposal imposing controls. But 
two-thirds majority was required to carry 
the measure, and growers in other parts of 
the country voted overwhelmingly to de- 
feat it. Final tally for the country was a 
little less than 50 percent in favor. It is 
generally guessed that another referendum 
would turn out about the same way. 

As this is written there's no indication 
from Washington as to the Secretary's or the 
Congress’ intentions. A referendum prior 
to August 1 may be avoided in only one of 
two ways: (1) The Congress may restore 
to postpone it, or (2) pass new legislation. 

Meanwhile, winter wheatgrowers are en- 
vying growers of the spring wheat country. 
Winter wheat planting time will have almost 
arrived before winter wheatgrowers know 
of their acreage allotments, or, in fact, 
whether there will be acreage allotments. 

When farmers are as dependent as they 
are upon farming rules made in Washington, 
they have a right to expect that the rules 
be made in time to permit doing an intel- 
gent job of planning before seeding time 
is upon them. 


July 8, 1965 
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HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
sert an essay written by Miss Nancy El- 
len Wefers, aged 14, of Salem, N.H. This 
essay was written by Nancy for the grad- 
uation exercises at Salem Central Junior 
High School and is a moving tribute toa 
great American: 

F. D. R. 
(By Nancy Wefers) 

The elderly couple up the street live a 
normal, happy, and secure life. The man is 
too old to work now. But, he and his wife 
live comfortably and independently on the 
social security insurance payments that he 
contributed to when he was working. 

The man next door was laid off last win- 
ter. The unemployment compensation 
checks he received kept the family out of 
debt during the father’s layoff period, 

American industry once demanded long 
hours from its employees with no extra com- 
pensation, The National Labor Relations 
Act changed that and requires that overtime 
be paid for anything more than a 40-hour 
week, 

The man who Introduced these social re- 
forms was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32d 
President of the United States of America. 

For every crisis in our country's history 
there has emerged a leader. In 1932, when 
the country was plunged into the despair of 
the worst depression in its history, the people 
chose Franklin Roosevelt as their leader. 

He was a man born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth and a silver tongue that called 
to the people to take.courage. 

“This great Nation,” he said, “will endure 
as it has endured, will revive and prosper. 
So, first of all, let me assert my firm belief 
that the only thing we have to fear ts fear 
itself—nameless, unreasoning; unjustified 
terror which paralyzes needed efforts to con- 
vert retreat into advance.” 

He offered the people leadership and asked 
for thelr support. He pointed the way to- 
ward economic recovery and requested them 
to follow him, During the hundred days of 
the specially called session of Congress more 
social and experimental legislation was en- 
acted than in any previous session, 

Among the more important measures were: 
AAA, which gaye farmers protection against 
low prices on crops; CCC, Roosevelt's imagi- 
native effort to save a half million idle youths 
from vagrancy by putting them to work on 
national forest lands; the Security Act, which 
aimed to protect innocent investors; the 
Rallroad Reorganization Act, which kept 
railroads from financial bankruptcy; NIRA, 
& recovery measure to stimulate business en- 
terprise, safeguard the rights of organized 
workers, abolish child labor, and initiate 
public works. 

Today, the man next door who is out of 
work, the elderly couple receiving social se- 
curity, the employee who receives overtime 
pay, are the beneficiaries of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s imagination, determination, and in- 
spiration. 

Elected four times to the Presidency, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, himself one of 
the privileged, gave the underprivileged a 
New Deal. 
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Falls Creek Baptist Assembly Near Davis, 
Okla., May Be Largest Church Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call to the attention of all 
Members an article which appeared in 
the June 25 edition of All-Church Press. 
This article describes an unusual church 
camp located in my congressional dis- 
trict near Davis, Okla. 

This church camp, the Falls Creek 
Baptist Assembly, is almost 50 years old 
and may be the largest church camp in 
the United States. I am sure all Mem- 
bers will be interested in this excellent 
article: 

SPRAWLING, SINGING FALLS Creek Max BE 
LARGEST CHURCH CAMP 
(By Joan Harvison) 

If nothing else, sheer size alone would 
be sufficient to establish Falls Creek Baptist 
Assembly near Davis, Okla., as one of the 
Nation’s most unique religious encamp- 
ments. 

Located in the heart of the Arbuckle 
Mountains, the Oklahoma Baptist-owned 
and operated assembly is believed to be the 
largest religious encampment in the world. 


SOME 50,000 A YEAR 


During the three annual weeklong sum- 
mer assemblies which begin July 19, over 
20,000 teenagers and adults from all over the 
State will attend assemblies at Falls Creek. 
If officials were to waive the “Oklahoma 
only” rule, it would be almost impossible to 
accommodate the crowds. 

In the weeks immediately preceding the 
general encampments, 2,000 other persons 
will attend the Indian Baptist Assembly and 
the State Youth Camp for National (Negro) 
Baptists. Some 60,000 persons will be 
campers at Falls Creek before the year is 
ended. 

Expected to draw even greater numbers on 
a year-round basis is the new B. B. McKin- 
ney Chapel, which will be dedicated at the 
general assemblies this year. Built on a 
site adjacent to the main tabernacle, the 
$60,000 chapel is named for the famous 
hymn writer who found inspirdtion for 
many of his compositions at Falls Creek dur- 
ing the 25 years in which he served as the 
assembly's music director. 

The air-conditioned building will house 
rehearsal facilities for a 500-voice choir and 
orchestra. Such facilities are needed during 
summer assemblies, Throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, the chapel will be used 
for workshops, retreats, and other meetings. 


HALF CENTURY OLD 


It is estimated that nearly a million per- 
sons have attended Falls Creek since it 
Opened in 1917. Available records dating 
back to 1857 show that 1,746 persons have 
made professions of faith and 4.439 have 
made commitments to vocational Christian 
service at Falls Creek—just within the past 
8 years. 

Missionaries throughout the world trace 
their call to Falls Creek. The scope of its in- 
fluence seemed destined the first year when 
a young Indy came forward to make a de- 
cision at the assembly. The young lady was 
Rosalle Miis Appleby, who later became a 
missionary to Brazil, a well-read author, and 
mother of a concert pianist and teacher, Dr. 
David Appleby. 
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During its half century lifetime, the Okla- 
homa assembly has grown to ite present size 
from a rather modest beginning of 273 camp- 
ers who traveled over the crude mountain 
road in wagons loaded with bedding and 
supplies for that first summer encampment, 


BRING OWN FOOD 


Dr. Sam W. Scantlan, missions secretary 
for the Baptist General Convention of Okla- 
homa and business manager for Falls Creek, 
points out most church groups still bring 
their own food. 

“One of the most unique features of the 
encampment is that among the vast num- 
bers who attend the 3 weeks of general as- 
semblies, not more than 100 persons will 
probably eat in the cafeteria each week,” Dr. 
Scantlan says. These will be mainly staff 
and personnel,” he adds. 

The reason that so few eat in the cafeteria 
is because every church provides meals for 
its own group. At the beginning of each as- 
sembly, the convoy of trucks and cars enter- 
ing the patrolled gates of the camp usually 
carries grocery supplies for a week along with 
cooks to prepare the meals. 

Church groups and individual campers also 
rely on the grocery store and ice dock op- 
erated by the convention on the assembly 
grounds for a full selection of food and first- 
aid items, 

CHURCHES OWN CABINS 


Another unusual feature of the encamp- 
ment is that individual churches own 193 of 
the 250 cabins nestled in valleys and along 
hillsides of the 190-acre site. 

Individual ownership of cabins is the only 
way, according to “Brother Sam,” as Dr. 
Scantlan is fondly called. 

“We could not possibly handle the crowds 
at Falls Creek by any other method,” Dr. 
Scantlan says. “When churches own the 
cabins, they have a personal interest in the 
assembly grounds. They are responsible for 
maintenance of the buildings and discipline 
within their cabin units. In addition, 
churches are free to use their cabins all year 
round without having to reserve them or pay 
rental fees. 

In fact, if there are any disadvantages to 
this type of arrangement, I haven't found 
them yet,“ Dr. Scantian testifies. 

ARCHITECTURAL DISUNITY 


Of course, the critics of New York's Rocke- 
feller Center with its teams of architects 
haven't seen anything yet until they have 
seen about 200 different architectural styles— 
to use the phrase loosely—in one setting. 

A split-level rock cabin, a free form sort of 
thing molded by the sloping terrain, sits 
next to a crackerbox type of frame building. 
A neat row of modern motel-type units con- 
trasts sharply with the rustic Raley cabin 
blending into the wooded setting at the top 
of a steep bill in the distance. 

The most radical departure of all the archi- 
tectural forms is the McKinney Chapel. The 
contrast mildly shocks the observer at first. 
It seems a little out of character with the 
curved, sweeping lines of its stylized roof. 
The form is made even more conspicuous by 
its enormous size and its proximity to the 
tabernacle. 

Also, in spite of the architectural dis- 
unity, Falls Creek is in a very real sense a 
house that many people built. Falls Creek 
is @ team project from start to finish. Dur- 
ing the summer assemblies, every depart- 
ment of the Baptist General Convention of 
Oklahoma literally moves its staff to the 
assembly. This is the one thing that has 
behind it the concerted efforts of the entire 
State convention at one time. 

BECOMING YOUTH ASSEMBLY 


Another peculiar aspect of Falls Creek is 
that the three general assemblies each sum- 
mer are open to anyone over 13 years of age. 
Younger children attend only if parents are 
sponsors or camp personnel. 
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From the very beginning when entire 
families of campers pitched tents in an area 
known as “Tent City” and cooked meals over 
open fires, Falls Creek has been tradition- 
ally a family encampment. Within the past 
few years, the Increasing percentage of 
teenagers attending the assembly has altered 
the picture somewhat; 

More and more, Falls Creek is becoming a 
youth assembly. This is another aspect 
which differentiates it from most State as- 
semblies where the major part of the pro- 
gram is devoted to leadership. Any attempts 
to explain the trend toward a predominantly 
youth audience meet with the answer: it just 
happened. 

However, a frank recognition of the trend 
has resulted this year in publicity geared to 
communicate to youth. Carnival-red 
posters, designed with both humor and so- 
phistication, picture an  elephant-eared 
rhinoceros and issue a nonsensical appeal: 
“Come on to Falls Creek. * * * Bring your 
Bible, your hiking clothes, toothbrush, 
maybe even a raincoat. But please don't 
bring your Rhino.“ 

EVANGELISM EMPHASIZED 3 

Through the years, Falls Creek has main- 
tained the qualities of an old-fashioned camp 
meeting with the major emphasis on the 
evangelistic services. In spite of this em- 
phasis, daily class sessions cannot be mini- 
mized as a vital part of the total program. 
A selection of 75 classes in Bible study, doc- 
trine, nad problems related to Christian 
living are offered each morning during gen- 
eral assemblies. 

The open pavilion tabernacle, which seats 
5,000, provides the setting for two dally 
preaching services. Capacity crowds jam the 
tabernacle during these services to hear some 
of Southern Baptists’ leading preachers. 

Services are broadcast daily over two Okla- 
homa radio stations. A communications 
team, which includes sound technicians, 
public relations director, and a full-time 
staff newswriter, help to tell the story of 
Falls Creek. 

A SINGING ENCAMPMENT 

Finally, if Falls Creek had no other claim 
to fame, its historical role in church music 
would alone carve a permanent niche. And, 
of course, the name that towers like a giant 
at Falls Creek is that of the Baptist hymnol- 
ogist, B. B. McKinney, 

It is said that McKinney set Falls Creek 
to singing. He did this primarily by writ- 
ing songs spontaneously just for the au- 
diences at Falls Creek. Often he would go 
back to his room at night following a serv- 
ice and compose a gospel song which he 
would introduce in the services the next 
morning, They were simple songs that peo- 
ple could sing with complete abandonment, 
a characteristic of Falls Creek singing un- 
paralleled anywhere. 

Falls Creek“ is, in fact, the name of a 
hymn tune given to the song, “Wherever He 
Leads I'll Go,” written by McKinney. The 
composer introduced the hymn at the as- 
sembly in 1936, prior to its publication the 
following year. 

The new music chapel, named in his honor, 
stands as a symbol of Falls Creek's heritage 
in church music. But more than this, it 
is a monument to a man whose influence— 
like that of Falls Creek itself—could not be 
confined to any one place or State. 

AN EXPERIENCE 

Falls Creek is indeed unique. It is distin- 
guished by its attendance, its longevity, its 
dining and housing arrangements, its origin 
as a family encampment, evangelistic em- 
phasis, and historic interest. 

However, a person can list all these points 
of comparison and still fail to capture the 
essence—that extra something—of Falls 
Creek. 
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Falls Creek is not a place. It's an experi- 
ence. It's an experience which has created 
a bond felt almost universally between peo- 
ple who have been there. 


The Price of Freedom Comes High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, every 
schoolchild knows, or should know, that 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to the cause 
of freedom. 

What few Americans today fully ap- 
preciate, however, is the enormous per- 
sonal sacrifices paid by many of the 56 
signers in redeeming that pledge. We 
remember the famous ones, like Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams, who went on 
to become Presidents of the new Repub- 
lic and who lived fruitful lives for al- 
most a half century after that historic 
event of July 4, 1776. 

For others, the signing of the Declara- 
tion brought severe hardship and finan- 
cial ruin. Five were captured, impris- 
oned, and brutally treated; several were 
driven from their homes and separated, 
some permanently, from their families; 
12 signers had their houses burned, and 
17 lost all their possessions. 

Not one defected or went back on his 
pledged word. 

As we celebrate the 189th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, at a time when thousands 
of our finest American manhood are en- 
gaged in Vietnam in another life-or- 
death struggle for freedom, it is well to 
remember the lesson taught by our Revo- 
lution—the price of freedom comes high. 

An interesting account of what hap- 
pened to the men who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence is told in the 
following article by T. R. Fehrenbach 
in the July issue of the American Legion 
magazine: 


. 


WHAT HAPPENED To THE MEN WHO SIGNED THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE? 
(By T. R. Fehrenbach) 

On the 7th of June 1776, a slender, keen- 
eyed Virginia aristocrat named Richard Henry 
Lee rose to place a resolution before the 
Second Continental Congress of the United 
Colonies of North America, meeting in State 
House off Chestnut Street, in Philadelphia, 
Lee had his instructions from the Virginia 
Assembly, and he would fulfill them, but this 
was one of the hardest days of his life. The 
13 British Colonies of America were already 
far gone in rebellion against what they con- 
sidered the tyranny of the English Parlia- 
ment. The shots heard round the world had 
been fired at Lexington and Concord; blood 
had flowed at Breed's Hill in Boston. 

Lee still believed there was time to com- 
promise with the British Government. But, 
acting on instructions of his State, he stood 
and proposed: “That these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States, that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them and 
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the state of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved.” 

This was no longer opposition to Parlia- 
ment. It was revolution aginst the Crown. 

American histories sometimes gloss over 
the fact that passage of the Declaration of 
Independence was by no means assured. 
Many of the men assembled in Philadelphia 
were at best reluctant rebels. There were 
many moderates among them, men desper- 
ately aware of, and fearful of, the fruits of 
war. Immediately after Lee made his pro- 
posal, a majority of the Congress stood 
against it. It took 4 days of the passion and 
brilliance of the Adamses of Massachusetts 
and other patriots such as Virginian Thomas 
Jefferson to secure a bare majority of one— 
and then, on a South Carolina resolution, the 
matter was postponed until the Ist of July. 

Many men hoped it had been postponed 
forever. But John Adams shrewdly gave 
Thomas Jefferson—unquestionably the best 
writer in Congress, and perhaps the man 
with the fewest political enemies—the task 
of drafting a declaration of independence, 
and, meanwhile, with his fellow Massachu- 
setts man, John Hancock, set to work. 
What happened between then and the eve- 
ning of July 4, 1776, when a vote for adop- 
tion of one of the world's great documents 
was carried unanimously, has filled many 
books. Some of the story—the quarrels, com- 
promises, controversies, and backroom con- 
ferences—as Adams admitted, would never 
be told. : 

What happened was that in the course of 
human events the hour had grown later than 
many of the gentlemen sitting in Phila- 
delphia had realized. State after State in- 
structed delegates to stand for independence, 
even though some States held back to the 
last, and finally four delegates resigned 
rather than approve such a move. 

After 4 world-shaking days in July, Thomas 
Jefferson's shining document was adopted 
without a dissenting vote, and on July 4 John 
Hancock signed it as President of Congress, 
Charles Thomson, Secretary, attesting. Four 
days later, July 8, “freedom was proclaimed 
throughout the land.” 

The Declaration of Independence was or- 
dered engrossed on parchment, and August 2, 
1776, was set for its formal signing by the 
56 Members of Congress. The actual signing 
of such a document, under British or any 
other law of the time, was a formal act of 
treason against the Crown. But every Mem- 
ber eventually—some were absent on August 
2—signed. 

What sort of men were these, who pledged 
their “lives, fortunes, and sacred honor,” with 
a British fleet already at anchor in New York 
Harbor? 

For rebels, they were a strange breed. 
Almost all of them had a great deal of all 
three things they pledged. Ben Franklin 
was the only really old man among them; 
18 were still under 40, and three still in 
their twenties. Twenty-four were jurists or 
lawyers. Eleven were merchants, and nine 
were landowners or rich farmers. The rest 
were doctors, ministers, or politicians. With 
only a very few exceptions, like Samuel 
Adams of Massachusetts, whom well-wishers 
furnished a new suit so he might be pre- 
sentable In Congress, they were men of sub- 
stantial property. All but two had families, 
and the vast majority were men of education 
and standing. In general, each came from 
what would now be called the “power struc- 
ture” of his home State, They had security 
as few men had it in the 18th century. 

Each man had far more to lose from revo- 
lution than he had to gain from it—except 
where principle and honor were concerned. 
It was principle, not property, that brought 
these men to Philadelphia. In no other light 
can the American Revolution be understood. 

John Hancock, who had inherited a great 
fortune and who already had a price of 500 
pounds on his head, signed in enormous 
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letters, so “that His Majesty could now 
read his name without glasses, and could now 
double the reward.” There was more than 
one reference to gallows humor that day in 
August. 

Ben Franklin said, “Indeed we must all 
hang together. Otherwise we shall most as- 
suredly hang separately.” 

And fat Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
told tiny Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, 
“With me it will all be over in a minute. 
But you, you'll be dancing on air an hour 
after I'm gone.” These men knew what they 
risked. The penalty for treason was death 
by hanging. 

William Ellery, of Rhode Island, was curi- 
ous to see the signers’ faces as they com- 
mitted this supreme act of courage. He 
inched his way close to the secretary who 
held the parchment and watched intently. 
He saw some men sign quickly, to get it done 
with, and others dramatically draw the mo- 
ment out. But in no face, as he said, was 
he able to discern real fear, Stephen Hop- 
kins, Ellery's colleague from Rhode Island, 
Was a man past 60 and signed with a shaking 
hand. But he snapped, “My hand trembles, 
but my heart does not.” 

These men were all human, and therefore 
fallible. The regionalism, backbiting, wor- 
ries, nepotism, and controversies among this 
Congress haye all had their chroniclers. 
Perhaps, as Charles Thomson once admitted, 
the new nation was “wholly indebted to the 
agency of Providence for its successful is- 
sue.“ But whether America was made by 
Providence or men, these 56, each in his own 
Way, represented the genius of the American 
people, already making something new upon 
this continent. 

Whatever else they did, they formalized 
what had been a brush-popping revol and 
gave it life and meaning, and created a new 
nation, through one supreme act of courage. 
Everyone knows what came of the Nation 
they set in motion that day. Ironically, not 
many Americans know what became of these 
men, or even who they were. 

Some prospered. Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams went on to become Presidents. 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Josiah Bart- 
lett, Oliver Wolcott, Edward Rutledge, Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Elbridge Gerry lived to 
become State Governors. Gerry died in office 
as Monroe's Vice President. Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, Md., who was the richest man 
in Congress in 1776, and who risked the most, 
founded the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
1828. Most Americans have heard these 
names. 

Other signers were not so fortunate. 

The British, even before the list was pub- 
lished, marked down all Members of Con- 
gress suspected of having put their names to 
treason. They all became the objects of 
vicious manhunts. Some were taken; some, 
like Jefferson, had narrow escapes. All of 
those who had families or property in areas 
where British power flowed during the war 
which followed, suffered. 

None actually was hanged. There were too 
many Britons, like William Pitt, the old Earl 
of Chatham, who even during a vicious and 
brutal war would not have stood for that. 
But in 1776, the war had almost 8 grueling 
years to run, and the signers suffered. Their 
fortunes were caught up in the fortunes of 
war. 

The four delegates from New York State 
were all men of vast property, and they 
signed the Declaration with a British fleet 
standing only miles from their homes. By 
August 2, 1776, the government of New 
York had already evacuated New York City 
for White Plains. When they put their names 
to the Declaration, the four from New York 
must have known that they were in effect 
signing their property away. 

The British landed three divisions on 
Long Island on August 27. In a bloody 
battle, Washington's untrained militia was 
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driven back to Harlem Heights, British and 
Hessian soldiers now plundered the mansion 
of signer Francis Lewis at Whitestone; they 
set it afire and carried his wife away. Mrs. 

was treated with great brutality. 
Though she was exchanged for two British 
Prisoners through the efforts of Congress, 
She died from the effects of what had been 
done to her. 

British troops next occupied the exten- 
sive estate of William Floyd, though his 
Wife and children were able to escape across 
Long Island Sound to Connecticut. Here 
they Uved as refugees for 7 years, with- 
out income, and eventually came home to 
find a devastated ruin “despoiled of almost 
everything but the naked soil.” 

Signer Philip Livingston came from a 
baronial New York family, and Livingston 
himself had built up an immensely lucra- 
tive import business, All his business 
Property in New York City was seized as 
Washington retreated south to Jersey, and 
Livingston's town house on Duke Street and 
his country estate on Brooklyn Heights were 
confiscated. Livingston's family was driven 
out, becoming homeless refugees, while he 
himself continued to sell off his remaining 
Property in an effort to maintain the United 
States credit. Livingstone died in 1778, still 
Wor in Co: for the cause. 

The fourth New Yorker, Lewis Morris, of 
Westchester County, saw all his timber, 
crops and livestock taken, and he was barred 
from his home for 7 years. He continued 
fighting as a brigadier general in the New 
York militia. 

As Washington's men commenced their 
Painful retreat across New Jersey, it began 
to seem that the Revolution would fail, 
Now American Tories or Loyalists to the 


his dying wife, he was betrayed. 

Hessians rode after Hart. He escaped into 
the woods, but the soldiers rampaged over 
his large farm, tearing down his grist mills, 
Wrecking his house, while Mrs. Hart lay on 
her deathbed. Hart, a man of 85, was hunted 
down across the countryside and slept in 
Caves and woods, accompanied only by a dog. 

At last, emaciated by hardship and worry, 
he was able to sneak home. He found his 
Wife long buried. His 13 children had been 
taken away. A broken man, John Hart died 
in 1779 without ever finding his family. 

Another New Jersey signer, Abraham Clark, 
& self-made man, gave two officer sons to the 
Revolutionary Army. They were captured 
and sent to the British prison hulk in New 
York Harbor—the hellship Jersey, where 
11,000 American captives were to die. The 
Younger Clarks were treated with especial 
brutality because of their father. One was 
Put in solitary and given no food. The 
British authorities offered the elder Clark 
their lives if he would recant and come out 
tor King and Parliament. Over the dry dust 
of two centuries, Abraham Clark’s anguish 
Can only be guessed at as he refused. 

When they occupied Princeton, N.J., the 
British billeted troops in the College of New 
Jersey's Nassau Hall. Signer Dr. John With- 
erspoon was president of the college, later 
Called Princeton. The soldiers trampled and 
burned Witherspoon's fine college library, 
ma of which had been brought from Scot- 


But Witherspoon's good friend, signer 
Richard Stockton, suffered far worse. Stock- 
ton, a State supreme court justice, had 
Tushed back to his estate, Morven, near 
Princeton, in an effort to evacuate his wife 
and children. The Stockton family found 
Yefuge with friends—but a Tory sympathizer 
betrayed them. Judge Stockton was pulled 
from bed in the night and brutally beaten 
by the arresting soldiers. Then he was 
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thrown into a common jail, where he was 
deliberately starved. 

A horrified Congress finally arranged for 
Stockton's parole, but not before his health 
was ruined. Finally the judge was released 
as an Invalid who could no longer harm the 
British cause. He went back to Morven. He 
found the estate looted, his furniture and all 
his personal possessions burned, his library, 
the finest private library in America, de- 
stroyed. His horses had been stolen, and even 
the hiding place of the family silver had been 
bullied out of the servants. The house itself 
still stood; eventually it was to become the 
Official residence of New Jersey’s Governors. 

Richard Stockton did not live to see the 
triumph of the Revolution. He soon died, 
and his family was forced to live off charity. 

About this same time, the British sent a 
party to the home of New Jersey signer 
Francis Hopkinson at Bordentown, and looted 
it, also. 

By December 1776, Washington's dwindling 
band of patriots had been pushed across the 
Delaware, into Pennsylvania. The Reyolu- 
tion had entered its first great period of 
crisis. One by one, the important people of 
Philadelphia were mouthing Loyalist senti- 
ments, or concocting private ways of making 
their peace with the Crown. But signer 
Robert Morris, the merchant prince of Phil- 
adelphia, was not among these. Morris, who 
had honestly and sincerely opposed the 
Declaration of Independence because he felt 
the colonies were unready but who had signed 
in the end, was working his heart and his 
credit out for the Revolution. Washington's 
troops were unprovisioned and unpaid; the 
United Colonies’ credit, such as it was, had 
collapsed. 

Morris used all his great personal wealth 
and prestige to keep the finances of the 
Revolution going. More than once he was 
to be almost solely responsible for keeping 
Washington in the field, and in December 
1776, Morris raised the arms and provisions 
which made it possible for Washington to 
cross the Delaware and surprise the Hessian 
Colonel Rall at Trenton. This first victory, 
and Washington’s subsequent success at 
Princeton, were probably all that kept the 
colonies in business. 

Morris was to meet Washington's appeals 
and pleas year after year. In the process, he 
was to lose 150 ships at sea, and bleed his own 
fortune and credit almost dry. 

In the summer of 1777 the British, who 
were seemingly always near the point of 
victory and yet were seemingly always dila- 
tory, landed troops south of Philadelphia, 
on Chesapeake Bay. These marched north, 
to defeat Washington at Brandywine and 
again at Germantown. Congress fled to Bal- 
timore, and Lord Howe took Philadelphia on 
September 27. On the way, his men de- 
spoiled the home of Pennsylvania signer 
George Clymer in Chester County. Clymer 
and his family, however, made good their 
escape. 

The family of another signer, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, was also forced to flee to Maryland, 
though Rush himself stayed on as a surgeon 
with the Army. Rush had several narrow 
escapes. 

Signer John Morton who had long been a 
Tory in his views, lived in a strongly Loyalist 
area of the State. When Morton had come 
out for independence, it turned his neigh- 
bors, most of his friends, and even his rela- 
tives against him, and these people, who were 
closest to Morton, ostracized him, He was 
a sensitive, troubled man, and many observ- 
ers believed this action killed him. John 
Morton died in 1777. His last words to his 
tormentors were, Tell them that they will 
live to gee the hour when they shall acknowl- 
edge It [the signing] to have been the most 
glorious service that I ever rendered to my 
country.” 

On the same day Washington retook Tren- 
ton, the British captured Newport, R.I. Here, 
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they wantonly destroyed all of Signer Wil- 
liam Ellery’s property and burned his fine , 
home to the ground. 

The grand scheme to separate New England 
by General Burgoyne’s march from Canada 
was foiled at Saratoga in 1777; this victory 
eventually brought the French into the war 
on the American side. But after desultory 
fighting here and there, by 1779 the British 
seemed to have the war wellin hand. Wash- 
ington had held a small, professional Con- 
tinental Army intact, and with n in- 
structors like von Steuben and Lafayette it 
was being drilled into a compact, disciplined 
force. Washington was seemingly too weak, 
however, openly to challenge the heavily 
armed British forces again. The seaports 
were captured or blockaded, and American 
shipping driven from the seas. The northern 
colonies seemed neutralized, and the British 
turned their main effort south. 

Like the men from New York, the South 
Carolina signers were all landed aristocrats. 
They had, as a body, reflected Carolina’s luke- 
warm attitude toward independence. The 
Carolinians were all young—average age, 29— 
and all had studied in England. But in the 
end they had joined the majority in the in- 
terest of solidarity, and after signing they 
had all entered military service. 

While serving as a company commander, 
Thomas Lynch, Jr.'s health broke from priva- 
tion and e His doctors ordered him 
to seek a curé In Europe, and on the voyage 
he and his young wife were drowned at sea. 

The other three South Carolina signers, 
Edward Rutledge, Arthur Middleton, and 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., were taken by the Brit- 
ish in the siege of Charleston. They were 
carried as prisoners of war to St. Augustine, 
Fla., and here they were singled out for in- 
dignities until they were exchanged at the 
end of the war. Meanwhile, the British 
roaming through the southern countryside 
had made a point of devastating the vast 
properties and plantations of the Rutledge 
and Middleton families. 

The 2 years beginning in 1779 were the 
ugliest period of the war. There was sharp 
fighting in the South, which sometimes de- 
volved into skirmishes and mutual atrocities 
between Americans for independence and 
Americans who still stood with the Crown. 
There had always been strong Loyalist senti- 
ment in the South, as in the Middle Atlantic 
States; plantations and homes on either side 
were raided and burned, and women, chil- 
dren, and even slaves were driven into the 
woods or swamps to die. 

The British soon conquered all the thin 
coastal strip which was 18th century Geor- 
gia. Signer Button Gwinnett was killed in 
a duel in 1777, and Col. George Walton, 
fighting for Savannah. was severely wounded 
and captured when that city fell. The home 
of the third Georgia signer, Lyman Hall, was 
burned and his rice plantation confiscated 
in the name of the Crown, 

One of the North Carolina signers, Joseph 
Hewes, died in Philadelphia while still in 
Congress, some said from worry and over- 
work. The home of another, William 
Hooper, was occupied by the enemy, and his 
family was driven into hiding. 

By 1780 the fortunes of war had begun to 
change. Local American militia forces de- 
Teated the King's men at King’s Mountain. 
Realizing that the war was to be decided in 
the South, Washington sent Nathanael 
Greene to dance, as the saying went, with 
Lt. Gen. Lord Cornwallis, the British com- 
mander. Cornwallis did not like the dance 
at all, and slowly retreated northward toward 
the Chesapeake. At Yorktown, a Virginia 
village surrounded on three sides by water, 
Cornwallis established what he thought was 
an impregnable base. No matter what hap- 
pened on land, Cornwallis felt he could al- 
Ways be supplied, and rescued, if need be, 
by sea, It never occurred to the British 
staff that Britannia might not always rule 
the waves. 
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Now began the crucial action of the war, 
the time Washington had been waiting for 
with exquisite patience. A powerful French 
squadron under de Grasse arrived 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake from Haiti 
and gained temporary naval superiority off 
the Virginia coast. Under carefully coordi- 
nated plans, Washington and the French 
General Rochambeau marched south from 
New York to Annapolis, where De Grasse 
transported the allied army across Chesa- 
peake Bay. At the same time, General the 
Marquis de Lafayette was ordered to march 
upon Yorktown from his position at Rich- 
mond. 

By September 1781, Cornwallis and the 
main British forces in North America found 
themselves in a trap. French warships were 
at their rear. Regular forces—not the badly 
armed and untrained militia the British had 
pushed around on the battlefield for years— 
closed in on them from the front. By Octo- 
ber 9, W. 's and Rochambeau's 
armies had dug extensive siege works all 
around Yorktown, so there could be no es- 
cape. Now the bombardment began. The 
greatest guerrilla war in history was coming 
to a classic close. 

Murderous fire from 70 heavy guns began 
to destroy Yorktown, plece by piece. 

As the bombardment commenced, signer 
Thomas Nelson of Virginia was at the front 
in command of the Virginia militia forces. 
In 1776 Nelson had been an immensely 
wealthy tobacco planter and merchant in 
partnership with a man named Reynolds. 
His home, a stately Georgian mansion, was in 
Yorktown. As the Revolution began, Nelson 
said, “I am a merchant of Yorktown, but I 
am a Virginian first. Let my trade perish. 
I call God to witness that if any British 
troops are landed in the County of York, of 
which I am lieutenant, I will wait for no 
orders, but will summon the militia and 
drive the invaders into the sea.” Nelson 
succeeded Thomas Jefferson as Governor of 
Virginia, and was still Governor in 1781. 

Lord Cornwallis and his staf had moved 
their headquarters into Nelson’s home. This 
was reported by a relative who was allowed 
to pass through the lines. And while Amer- 
ican cannon balls were making a shambles 
of the town, leaving the mangled bodies of 
British grenadiers and horses lying bleeding 
in the streets, the house of Governor Nelson 
remained untouched. 

Nelson asked the gunners: “Why do you 
spare my house?” 

“Sir, out of respect to you,” a gunner re- 
plied. 

“Give me the cannon” Nelson roared. At 
his insistence, the cannon fired on his mag- 
nificent house and smashed it. 

After 8 days of horrendous bombard- 
ment, a British drummer boy and an officer 
in scarlet coats appeared behind a flag of 
truce on the British breastworks. The drum 
began to beat “The Parley.” 

Cornwallis was asking General Washing- 
ton's terms. 

On October 19, the British regulars 
marched out of Yorktown, their fifes wailing 
“The World Turned Upside Down.” They 
marched through a mile-long column of 
French and Americans, stacked their arms, 
and marched on. It was, as Lord North was 
to say in England when he heard the news, 
all over. 

But for Thomas Nelson the sacrifice was 
not quite over. He had raised $2 million for 
the Revolutionary cause by pledging his own 
estates. The loans came due; a newer peace- 
time Congress refused to honor them, and 
Nelson's property was forfeit, He was never 
reimbursed. 

He died a few years later at the age of 50, 
living with his large family in a small and 
modest house. 


Another Virginia signer, Carter Braxton, 
was also ruined. His property, mainly con- 
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sisting of sailing ships, was seized and never 
recovered. 

These were the men who were later to be 
called “reluctant” rebels. Most of them had 
not wanted trouble with the Crown. But 
when they were caught up in it, they had 
willingly pledged their lives, their fortunes, 

and their sacred honor for the sake of their 
ree 

It was no idle pledge. Of the 56 who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, 9 died of 
wounds or hardships during the war. 

Five were captured and imprisoned, in 
each case with brutal treatment. 

Several lost wives, sons, or family. One 
lost his thirteen children. All were, at one 
time or another, the victims of manhunts, 
and driven from their homes. 

Twelve signers had their houses burned. 
Seventeen lost everything they owned. 

Not one defected or went back on his 
pledged word. 

Their honor and the Nation they did so 
much to create, is still intact. 

But freedom, on that first Fourth of July, 
came high. 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 


SPEECH 


HON, EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7984) to assist 
in the provision of housing for low- and 
moderate-income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to improve living envi- 
ronment in urban areas, and to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban re- 
newal, and community facilities. 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the enactment of H.R. 7984, 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965. 

While we are considering this measure 
to assist in the provision of housing for 
low- and moderate-income families, to 
promote orderly urban development, to 
improve the living environment in urban 
areas, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities; we should bear in 
mind the solemn congressional declara- 
tion in the Housing Act of 1949 that: 

The general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards 
of its people require housing production and 
related community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realization 
as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, thus contributing to 
the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities, and to the advancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the leg- 
islation we are considering today can 
provide a sound and comprehensive 
framework for carrying out the objec- 
tives and fulfilling the promise of that 
congressional declaration. 

It is certainly significant, and most in- 
teresting, that all the major established 
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programs in the housing and urban de- 
velopment field, such as public housing, 
FHA insurance, urban renewal, college 
housing, and community facilities, which 
used to arouse such yocal opposition on 
the ground that they were allegedly for- 
eign to American concepts, would kill 
the incentive of the American family, 
and would lead us toward a socialistic 
way of life, have this year caused little 
or no discussion, much less opposition. 

This rather surprising fact stands as 
quiet but eloquent testimony to the al- 
most universal acceptance of the im- 
portant role of the Federal Government 
in assisting local communities meet the 
challenge of urban growth and expan- 
sion. 

Another example of this developing 
consensus is the recent House passage 
of President Johnson’s proposal to create 
a new Cabinet-level Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to serve 
as a focal point of Federal concern for 
such problems of rapid metropolitan 
growth as sharply rising local tax rates, 
providing efficient mass transportation 
systems, building adequate housing, ex- 
panding educational opportunities, as- 
suring effective air and water pollution 
control, and providing recreation and all 
the related necessities of modern urban 
life in the latter half of the 20th Century. 

This expression of House support for 
the President’s proposal reversed a 264- 
to-150 defeat in 1962 of a similar ad- 
ministration plan, and is of particular 
importance to the residents of southern 
California, where population is expected 
to triple from 10 million to over 30 mil- 
lion within the next 35 years. 

The problems of urbanization, of 
course, are not confined to Los Angeles 
or the State of California. In the Na- 
tion at large, whereas more than half 
our citizens lived on farms or in rural 
areas at the turn of the century, today 
some 70 percent live in metropolitan cen- 
ters. And by the year 2000, the Na- 
tion's population will have increased to 
about 350 million, of which nearly 80 
percent will be concentrated in urban 


areas, 

Times certainly change, and the face 
of America changes along with every- 
thing else. In 1862, as the rich farming 
regions of the West were opening up, the 
Federal Government established the 
Agriculture Department to assist in that 
historic development. So now, more 
than a hundred years later, I feel it is 
time to direct the Nation’s attention to- 
ward providing effective assistance to 
the vast majority of our citizens who 
today live and work in our burgeoning 
cities. 

Mr. Chairman, in the legislation now 
before the House, the only apparent real 
opposition has been voiced with regard 
to the President’s proposed new rent 
supplement program, which he has 
characterized as the most crucial new 
instrument in our effort to improve the 
American city.” 

I heartily agree with President John- 
son in this matter, for I believe the rent 
supplement program is an imaginative 
and forward-looking new housing tool 
that can be of tremendous benefit to the 
segment of our population whose income 
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and financial situation now prevents 
them from obtaining decent housing in 
today's market conditions. 

As such, this program can become an 
essential element in our national effort 
to mobilize the country’s human and 
financial resources to attack the basic 
Causes of poverty and high unemploy- 
Ment among America’s 30 million dis- 
advantaged citizens. 

Considered as part of the new Eco- 
nomic Opportunity program, the rent 
Supplement proposal may well offer a 
Promising new approach to solving the 
tragic paradox of extreme poverty in the 
midst of an alltime record prosperity 
for most Americans. 

Basically, the proposal is fairly simple. 
The housing built under the new pro- 
gram would be privately sponsored, 
Privately built, and privately financed 
under FHA—and FHA regulations as- 
Sure that it will be of sound and modest 
design. Eligible families will be those 
within the public housing income range 
who, in additon, are elderly or handi- 
capped, displaced by Government action 
such as urban renewal or highway con- 
struction, or who are now living in slum 
housing. The supplement, itself, will 
be the difference between one-fourth 
of the family’s income, which it would 
Pay as rent in the normal manner, and 
the fair market rental of the unit as 
approved by FHA. 

Thus, it is essentially a private enter- 
Prise program, with supplemental Fed- 
eral assistance provided through partial 
rent payments to help meet the housing 
Problems of our low income families. 
The housing would be modest in design 
and no luxury-type housing would be 
Permitted. 

Overall, the rent supplement program 
Would accomplish a number of things. 
It would make a net addition to the sup- 
Ply of decent housing available to low- 
income groups. It would enlist the en- 
ergy and imagination of churches, unions, 
and civic-minded private citizens. It 
would complement the existing public 
housing program and offer low-income 
families another alternative to their 
Present limited choice between slums or 
Tegular public housing. It would sub- 
Stantially reduce the impact on the Fed- 
eral budget of direct Government financ- 
ing of the whole cost of a unit. And it 
Would provide a flexible formula that 
Would extend aid to families when they 
need it, curtail that aid when their in- 
Comes rise, and terminate it when they 
could afford housing on their own, with- 
out the painful necessity of evicting them 
as is the case in public housing. 

Since there are now approximately 
500,000 eligible families already on the 
Waiting list for admission to public hous- 
ing, it is obvious that the President’s pro- 
posal will fill an urgent need by speeding 
the day when low-income families, now 
Unable to afford decent housing, can 
Move into better homes with Federal as- 
sistance, 

During this debate we have heard the 
rent supplement plan denounced as just 
another Government handout or subsidy 
to one economic class in America, and 
that it would lead us straight down the 
Path to socialism, if not worse. 
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For that reason, I think it might be 
profitable to spend a moment or two in 
considering the subject of subsidies in 
the housing field in America, and, by ex- 
tension, the general subject of the prin- 
cipie of Government subsidy in Ameri- 
can life. 

First of all, the President's rent sup- 
plement proposal would by no stretch of 
the imagination be the first Federal sub- 
sidy to private housing, nor would it be 
by any means the largest. 

As a matter of fact, almost every kind 
of housing now receives a Federal sub- 
sidy, direct or indirect. 

The most significant Federal subsidy 
to housing is, of course, the income-tax 
deduction for mortgage interest. It isa 
subsidy to the economic classes that can 
afford to buy houses. 

In addition, housing for veterans, for 
old people and for farmers is subsidized. 
There are public housing programs for 
the very poor; the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration provides mortgage insur- 
ance for one-family dwellings for the 
middle class; even luxury apartments for 
upper-income citizens often get an in- 
direct subsidy under the urban renewal 
program. 

The question, then, is not whether this 
country intends to subsidize its citizens’ 
shelter. That was settled a generation 
ago. The current question is whether the 
country intends to subsidize the poor as 
widely as it does the wealthy, and wheth- 
er it intends to subsidize the renters as 
well as the buyers. 

Now, to look for a moment beyond the 
field of housing, it is easy to trace a con- 
sistent pattern of Federal Government 
subsidy as an integral, and indeed an es- 
sential, part of the history of the eco- 
nomic development and prosperity of 
America. 

One of the earliest kinds of subsidy in 
the United States, and one which is still 
very much with us, is the tariff on goods 
produced outside the country. Tariff 
laws were enacted and have stayed on 
the books since the 18th century in an 
effort to protect U.S. industry and agri- 
culture by reducing or eliminating com- 
petition from foreign-made products. 

But this Government-enforced subsidy 
is paid for directly out of the pockets of 
American consumers in the form of 
higher prices they must pay in the mar- 
ketplace for each of these protected com- 
modities. 

And we are only too familiar with the 
present multibillion-dollar annual agri- 
cultural subsidy. American taxpayers 
pay to U.S. farmers who produce our 
overabundance of food and fiber. 

So too, even a cursory reading of Amer- 
ican history will also remind us of the 
many hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land given to the railroads of this coun- 
try as a direct land subsidy to promote 
the population and development of the 
West. This subsidy was also paid for by 
every citizen through a proportionate 
diminution and reduction in the public 
domain. 

Major current Government subsidies 
are found in the Federal Internal Rev- 
enue code in the form of special exemp- 
tions, deductions, and similar tax con- 
cessions and advantages granted by law 
to certain classes of citizens. 
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One outstanding example of this kind 
of Government subsidy is the Federal 
tax treatment accorded income from oil 
and gas resources. Taxpayers with 
such income are eligible for an annual 
27 percent depletion allowance, which, 
according to an authoritative 1963 
Brookings Institution study, saves these 
taxpayers between $1.5 and $2 billion 
every year. 

In other words, the U.S. Treasury loses 
from $1.5 to $2 billion in revenue each 
year because of the special 27-percent 
depletion allowance granted the rela- 
tively few taxpayers with income from 
oil and gas sources. This Government 
tax subsidy, therefore, is paid directly 
out of U.S. Treasury funds by all other 
American taxpayers whose tax bills 
would otherwise be, dollar for dollar, 
that much less. 

Another multi-billion dollar annual 
Government subsidy is given to corpora- 
tions—generally the larger and more 
prosperous ones—in the form of patent 
rights to the commercially profitable dis- 
coveries and inventions that result from 
Federal research and development con- 
tracts. 

A large share of this lucrative patent 
subsidy goes to firms with Government 
military or space contracts, but tax- 
payer-sponsored R. & D. contracts range 
into every conceivable field of human 
endeavor. In fact, total Federal outlays 
for research and development are esti- 
mated to be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $12 to $13 billion a year—far 
more than half the entire annual R. & D. 
spending from all sources, both public 
and private. 

To take another specific industry as 
an example, commercial aviation has 
been subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment since its very infancy in the early 
decades of this century, and, in one way 
or another, will probably always be the 
recipient of taxpayer largesse. 

In this case, the subsidy has been-paid 
through profitable Government mail de- 
livery contracts, and, to the larger 
domestic and international trunk lines 
who no longer receive direct subsidy, 
through the granting of Government- 
protected franchises to operate over 
choice commercial air routes where 
passenger and freight traffic growth po- 
tential almost guarantees a highly re- 
munerative business future, shielded 
from the normal competitive hazards of 
the American free enterprise system, 
and virtually assured of a comfortable 
rate of return, 

Now, the Federal Government has just 
ordered a speed-up in its development 
effort toward building an American su- 
personic airline transport, so that our 
commercial aviation industry will be in a 
better position to compete for future 
business with similar planes produced in 
Europe or Russia. 

What is involved here is a $1 to $2 
billion expenditure of taxpayers’ money 
for research, development, test, and eval- 
uation to produce an aircraft for com- 
mercial use after our U.S. airlines and 
aircraft manufacturers flatly refused to 
shoulder the financial be- 
cause they considered the project too ex- 
pensive and risky for private industry to 
handle alone. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have 
cited these various examples of Gov- 
ernment subsidy to indicate that there 
has been a rather consistent historic 
pattern of Federal subsidization, not 
only in the housing field, but in nearly 
every other area of America’s economic 
development and prosperity. 

So, I believe we can safely discount 
the opposition to President Johnson's 
rent supplement proposal that is based 
on the contention that a housing subsidy 
for America’s poorest classes would 
somehow be un-American and contrary 
to our historic traditions. 

Rather, I feel that this proposal can 
become an important element in our 
overall, comprehensive effort to meet the 
urgent housing needs of our fast-grow- 
ing Nation. 

With that thought, therefore, I 
strongly hope the Members of this House 
will today give their support to the 
President’s rent supplement plan, and 
will join me in voting for the adminis- 
tration’s Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, as a major step toward 
achieving the magnificent goals outlined 
in the congressional housing declara- 
tion of 1949. 


Salute to Wright Patman’s Effective 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16 there appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times a querulous article criticizing our 
distinguished and able colleague, WRIGHT 
Parman, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Mr. Fred Schmidt, in a letter to the 
Times, rightly asserts that this article 
would hardly suffice for a freshman gov- 
ernment student, Mr. Schmidt cites 
chapter and verse on Mr. ParMax's major 
legislative accomplishments, which in- 
clude the veterans’ bonus bill, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1946, the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, the Small Business Act, 
and much more recent housing and 
banking legislation that must be credited 
to Mr. Parman in the short time since he 
became committee chairman. 
Already in the first session of the 89th 
Congress the Banking Committee has 
reported out 10 major bills with more to 
come. I have the privilege of being a 
member of both the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the Foundations 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, with Mr. PATMAN as 
chairman in both cases. His leadership 
is effective and imaginative. 

I think it is important to insert Mr. 
Schmidt's letter into the Recorp, and I 
include it at this point: 
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LETTERS TO THE Times: PaTMan’s Loss OF 
CONGRESSIONAL INFLUENCE DOUBTED BY 
RESEARCHER 


The “Lesson in Erosion of Influence” that 
Thomas J. Foley endeavored to teach us in 
the Times (June 16) would hardly suffice for 
a freshman government student. He argues 
that Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN has di- 
minished his influence in the Congress and 
before the people by Inveighing too long and 
too often against high-interest rates and a 
Federal Reserve Board that acts independ- 
ently of the needs and will of the people. 

Foley is right that these are old refrains— 
almost historic, for they started before Andy 
Jackson jerked the charter of the Bank of 
the United States out of the private hands 
of the Nicholas Biddle family. 

But Foley is wrong in washing out Parman 
at this point of the game. It has just 
started. True, Parman has been in the Con- 
gress for 31 years, and for much of that time 
has been the voice-in-the-wilderness that 
Foley says he is now. Today there is a dif- 
ference. 

The difference is that under the commit- 
tee system in the House, PATMAN had to wait 
20 years for seniority and the departure of 
the ancient Brent Spence to bring him to 
the chairmanship of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This finally happened in 
the last Congress. Under Spence the com- 
mittee had become a do-nothing committee, 
an eroded committee. Patrman set out at 
once to rebuild its influence and effectiveness. 
Its activity since testifies to his success. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Martin's suave 
indifference to ParmMan's efforts should not 
fool Foley into thinking they are futile. 
They weren't on the bonus bill, the Small 
Business Administration, the housing pro- 
gram and much of our recent banking and 
currency legislation that already must be 
credited to Parman’s persistence. 

Nicholas Biddle, like Chairman Martin, 
was an “able, suave, and cosmopolitan gen- 
tleman.” But historians add that he suffered 
from à fatal self-confidence, a disposition 
to underrate his opponents and a lack of 
political imagination.” Martin is making the 
same mistake. 

Fren H. SCHMIDT, 
Research Specialist, UCLA. 


Resolution From the Steuben Society 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
annals of our history there are three 
names which stand out in our struggle 
to be a free nation—I refer to three 
patriots who left their native lands to 
come to our shores to assist in our fight 
for independence, Baron Frederick Wil- 
liam Von Steuben, Count Casimir Pu- 
laski, and the Marquise de Lafayette. 
Their deeds and their place in our his- 
tory shall never be forgotten. 

As a sign of our debt to these patriots, 
our, Navy has, in the past few years, 
named three Polaris submarines in honor 
of them. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a resolution from the 
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Steuben Society of America calling for 

the issuance of a commemorative stamp 

to further honor the memory of these 
gentlemen and to honor the nuclear sub- 
marines which bear their names. I have 
recommended to the Postmaster General 
that this be done, and I call upon my 
colleagues to lend their support to this 
resolution by expressing their interest to 
the Post Office Department. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
Srates To Issuzr COMMEMORATE POSTAGE 
Stamps HONORING THE NUCLEAR POLARIS 
SUBMARINES NAMED AFTER FOREIGN BORN 
HEROES 


Whereas the Thirteen Colonies declared 
their independence in the year 1776 and suf- 
fered the ordeal of confiict to take a place 
in the family of nations; and 

Whereas our Nation, founded on the lofty 
principles of the equality and dignity of man 
and a recognition of his inalienable rights 
became a beacon of hope to the oppressed 
of all lands; and 

Whereas our emergence as a nation is the 
product of the sacrifice, courage and dedi- 
cation of our forefathers; and 

Whereas we are mindful of the decisive 
roles played by distinguished patriots who 
left their native lands to join in our strug- 
gle for freedom, giving full measure of their 
talents and devotion; and 

Whereas the names of three such patriots 
have been gloriously perpetuated by the des- 
ignation of three polaris nuclear subma- 
rines, the Von Steuben, the Pulaski, and the 
Lafayette: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That their achievements and 
sacrifice be accorded further grateful recog- 
nition through the issuance of an appro- 
priate commemorative postage stamp hon- 
oring Baron Frederick William Von Steuben, 
Count Casimir Pulaski, and the Marquise de 
Lafayette, distinguished generals of the 
Continental Army and the nuclear subma- 
rines, which, in their names, serve as a bul- 
wark of the freedom for which they fought. 

Warp LANGE, 
Chatrman. 

GEORGE Srorz, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Elaine Samet Tells of the Quiet 
Revolution in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to an excellent article by 
Mrs. Elaine Samet, who has dedicated 
a great part of her life to the improve- 
ment of the area of Florida which I rep- 
resent and who speaks with conviction 
and authority about Greater Miami and 
its problems. She is the wife of Seymour 
Samet, former area director of the Mi- 
ami American Jewish Committee. 

In her article, Mrs. Samet objectively 
elucidates why and how Miami has es- 
caped large-scale racial tension as she 
explores the progress that has been made 
there. Her article states that success 
first came as religious and civic leaders 
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joined together in 1963 to form the Com- 
munity Relations Board. Perceptively, 
she explains that this board has helped 
to divert “potentially explosive demon- 
strations from the streets to the confer- 
ence table.” 

Mr. Samet at present is assistant to 
former Florida Governor, LeRoy. Collins, 
working with the Community Relations 
Service of the Department of Commerce. 
An outstanding community and civic 
leader, he has been honored with the dis- 
tinction of having a library named after 
him—the Seymour Samet Human Rela- 
tions Library in the Dade County public 
school system. 

The significance of Mrs. Samet's arti- 
cle is great in the light of our national 
Struggle to lessen bigotry and help bring 
equal opportunity to all citizens regard- 
less of race or color. Her insightful and 
accurate report of how Miami has met 
this problem ought to be read by all: 

Quiet REVOLUTION IN MIAMI 
(By Elaine Samet) 

Fiye million tourists who visited Miami 
last year were instrumental in keeping our 
racial revolution from erupting into violence, 
and, at the same time, assuring its continued 
Success. 

While there are many reasons for the 
Peaceful mood in race relations here, tourism 
is an important part of the answer. Eco- 
nomically, we cannot afford violence. 

John B. Turner, civic leader, put it this 
Way: “Tourists don't take vacations where 
there is bloodshed. Birmingham can have 
Violence and open the steel mills the next 
day. Miami would finds the hotels empty.“ 

Dade County is also making tremendous 
efforts to attract new industry. What busi- 
ness will move into an area of racial unrest? 

Another explanation for the peaceful na- 
ture of civil rights activities locally is our 
population makeup. About half our resi- 
dents have recently come from Northeastern 
and Midwestern urban areas, where non- 
Violent participation in race matters was the 
general rule. 

But the most valuable peacemaking re- 
Source over the past dozen years has been 
the activities of a small group of residents 
of both races and all major religions, 
Among them are: Dade County Council of 
Community Relations, Coconut Grove Slum 
Clearance Committee, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Congress of 
Racial Equality, Urban League, American 
Jewish Committee, Anti-Defamation League, 
and social welfare agencies of various re- 
ligious faiths. 

What have they accomplished? Dade 
County public schools have been desegregated 
Without major incidents. The school ad- 
ministration and school board are com- 
8 to integration and quality educa- 

on. 

In addition, Catholic schools and colleges, 
as well as the University of Miami, volun- 
tarily opened their doors to Negro students. 

Free access to public accommodations pro- 
Vides a success story. Most hotels, dining 
Tooms, pools, night clubs on both sides of 
Biscayne Bay have an open policy. As early 
as 1955, public beaches, swimming pools, golf 
Courses and other tax-supported facilities 
Were integrated. 

Although we may boast of some race prog- 
ress, this Is still no Eden to Negroes in slums, 
Attempts have been made to eliminate run- 
down hovels, but too often they have been 
replaced by concrete monsters, charging 
higher rents, with greater population den- 
sity, less privacy, less outdoor play area. 
Public housing efforts help, but not enough. 
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Lack of Negro employment opportunities 
is another major concern. Only recently 
have educators, labor, industry and local 
government agencies joined forces to serious- 
ly study job problems of Negro citizens. 

Yet any overall view shows that Miami, 
compared to other Southern cities, is 
civil rights progress. Among residents of 
both races are those who want equality for 
all minorities as of yesterday. Some whites 
say, never,“ and some say “tomorrow.” Most 
Negro leaders say more firmly than ever, 
“now.” 

To help maintain communication among 
these groups a community relations board 
was created in 1963 to provide local govern- 
mental support to the ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity and rights for all citizens. 

Although separate groups and individuals 
had been dreaming and working toward a 
quasi-public race relations board for sey- 
eral years, success was not possible until 
their voices united. The religious voices 
of the community had been heard on occa- 
sion but without a concerted effort, until 
Bishop Coleman F. Carroll chaired a local 
conference on race and religion, 

Out of this meeting came a strongly- 
worded statement of conscience, signed by 
many outstanding clergymen of Dade 
County, urging citizens and elected officials 
to take action to assure the dignity of all 
men. 

With the community's moral forces speak- 
ing out clearly; with the economic power 
structure aware of the financial disaster in- 
herent in racial violence; and with the back- 
ing of mass media the elected metro com- 
missioners voted for the ordinance creating 
CRB, and providing funds for a professional 
staff. 


This is not the end to a fairy story with 
a magic formula for instant justice. But as 
Rev. Theodore Gibson has said, “The board 
has kept the top on the powder keg.” 

Several potentially explosive demonstra- 
tions have been diverted from the streets to 
the conference table. How skillfully the 
CRB can continue to make progress toward 
providing dignity and Justice for Miami 
citizens will determine the popularity of 
south Florida as a playground to the Nation 
and as a source of pride to its residents. 


Kansas City Star Comments on Responses 
to Research Committee’s Inquiries on 
the Impact of Federal Grants on Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1965 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
search and Technical Programs Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has been investigating 
the impact of the huge program of Fed- 
eral research grants on our colleges and 
universities. 

In the course of its inquiry, the sub- 
committee sent questionnaires to some 
300 selected faculty members, university 
administrators, and other knowledgeable 
persons. In addition, the subcommittee 
held hearings on June 14, 15, and 17. 

In an editorial published June 27, the 
Kansas City Star has presented a valu- 
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able selection of some of the responses 
and has offered its own thoughtful com- 
ments. 

The editorial concludes: 

Certainly the Government has helped en- 
large the pool of researchers and scientists 
whose projects fill direct needs. But there 
are other human needs. To the extent that 
society intends to support education, that 
is, not only the discovery but the preserva- 
tion of knowledge, then the horizons of pub- 
lic and private aid should be expanded. 


The full text of the editorial follows: 
TEACHING VERSUS RESEARCH ON THE CAMPUS 

Is the enormous amount of research in 
the universities and colleges 
students whose best teachers are in the lab- 
oratories instead of the classrooms? Is fac- 
ulty loyalty shifting from schools to the 
Federal agencies that supply the money? 

What about the humanities? Is there an 
inordinate flow of Federal money going to 
the hard sciences to the detriment of the 
nonscience disciplines? Does most of the 
money go to a few prestige institutions, thus 
widening the gap between the “haves” and 
“have-nots”? Should there be more of a geo- 
graphic allocation and should more money 
go to smaller schools? 

What about the graduates? Do govern- 
ment research grants tend to lure them out 
of teaching? Will Federal money build an 
oversupply of specialists? 

These are questions that concern the pres- 
ent condition of higher education in the 
United States, and the answers can pro- 
foundly affect the course of events. 

The important and immediate fact, how- 
ever, is that these questions are being asked 
by the Research and Technical Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Government 

tions—and that the people involved 
in education have been requested to supply 
some answers. The legislative branch wants 
to learn of the effect of its authorized bil- 
lions in grants and subsidies to higher edu- 
cation. Is all of this Government-sponsored 
research good for education or is it bad? 

In the wake of the Berkeley riots and ob- 
vious discontent on campuses elsewhere, it 
would appear that there is, indeed, a widen- 
ing gap between teacher and student. But 
how much does the practice of Federal 
grants have to do with this? 

In a refreshing approach, the House sub- 
committee has gone to the source in asking 
the questions of more than 300 teachers, 
deans, college presidents, foundation direc- 
tors and others. The written replies, some 
anonymous and some signed, are illuminat- 
ing. Many, of course, offer views in keeping 
with the extent of their subsidization. 
‘Thus, one man says. ‘Inordinate’ is exact- 
ly the right word to use in connection with 
oversubsidization of the hard sciences.” 
But another says that, “The support of hard 
sclence is not inordinate. It is inadeqate.” 

An eastern dean puts the whole business 
into his own succinct perspective: 

“I am convinced that currently it ls fash- 
fonable to blame research activities for most 
of the llls on the academic scene. To my 
way of thinking the problems come more 
from the increasing size of academic institu- 
tions and their consequent depersonalization 
than from increased research. Certainly it 
is possible for professors to become ‘opera- 
tors’ and to neglect their students for the 
sake of research. This sometimes happens. 

“However, professors also, and in my ex- 
perience more frequently, neglect their stu- 
dents because of laziness, to spend time mak- 
ing money through consulting or running 
businesses, to pursue hobbies, to chase 
women, and to otherwise indulge themselves 
in all of the frailties which beset the human 
race.” 
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The director of a professional research es- 
tablishment expands on this theme: 

“In my opinion, the complaint against the 
teaching in our great research universities 
arises primarily from students and their in- 
dulgent parents who would like the uni- 
versity to be a kind of advanced high school— 
a continuation of the sheltered life the stu- 
dent has enjoyed at home. 

“The university must assume its students 
are mature individuals who attend because 
of their dedication to learning and (who) 
desire careers in a society that today fully 
depends on sufficient education.” 

This is the tough line that seems to say 
universities are centers for the accumulation 
of great scientific minds, a big library, banks 
of computers, and facilities for the young 
people either to absorb knowledge or fall by 
the way. And a few dozen million in re- 


search grants from the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission and the National Aeronautics and 
Administration would not hurt either. 

The humanists and the small-college peo- 
ple generally oppose the tough line, natu- 
rally on principle and perhaps for other rea- 
sons. A philosophy instructor recounts that 
a college dean once asked him what he 
thought might be a decent starting 
for such as himself with a Ph. D. The phi- 
losophy instructor thought that from $7,500 
to $8,000 might be reasonable. 

Do not talk like a physicist,” said the 
dean. 

A history professor in California believes 
that the “postwar Federal grant system has 
accelerated the opening of the gap between 
faculty and student.” He recalls that, in 
1962, when he spent several months of a 
sabbatical leave at Berkeley and Stanford, 
pressure of student resentment was building 
up “against a system whose standards of ad- 
vancement and achievement were designed 
to draw men away from any serious devotion 
to undergraduate teaching. 

“Indeed those instructors who chose to do 
much of this usually found that they were 
asked to leave. The reason? They had not 
published. They had not advanced the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. 

“A large part of our California problem is 
the current salary scale, but the difficulty 
runs deeper than salary. I fear that unless 
we redress the balance, the Nation can well 
find that it has trained a mass of talented 
makers of things and gadgets, but will be de- 
ficient in the production of men who can 
tell us what things are socially useful and 
for what purposes we should employ our 
gadgetry.” 


A somewhat different view comes from the 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology. He looks to the history of the 
American University and notes that, “up to 
the time of World War I most American in- 
stitutions—even those that called themselves 
universities—regarded research and grad- 
uate education as a rather minor part of 
their responsibilities. 

“After 1920 a great transformation took 
Place—a change so radical that in the field 
of science, for example, American universi- 
ties arose from a position of obscurity * * * 
to a position of substantial equality with 
European centers by 1940.” 

Since 1946, he writes, undergraduate en- 
roliments have increased at an astonishing 
pace,” graduate enrollment has increased 
even more rapidly and so have Government 
grants for research. But he believes this not 
only has strengthened programs at schools 
already engaged in research prior to 1940, it 
also has brought an extension of research 
activities to many institutions that before 
the 1940's were not heavily involved. And 
certainly it is difficult to deny that “the ex- 
pansion of research has placed the United 
States in a commanding position of world 
leadership in science and technology,” or 
that “the boom to the strength of the Nation 
and its economy is of incalculable value.” 
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Circumstances, undoubtedly, contribute 
greatly to the present emphasis on research 
in the hard sciences that are expected to 
produce hard results. This is an age of 
science. Moreover, the impression lingers 
that this country and its allies in World War 
I won a very close race with Nazi Germany 
in acquiring the bomb; the Germans were 
far ahead in rockets and jet airplanes and 
they might have tipped the balance had 
these weapons been available a year or two 
sooner, No one can wonder how Adolf Hit- 
ler would have used a few Hiroshima-type 
devices. The research brains of American 
and European universities gave us the bomb 
first 


It hardly can be denied that in the sciences 
contributing to the survival of the country, 
we still are close to a wartime condition. 
Obviously the Government must get results. 

But it Is possible, too, that this country is 
rich enough to send more research money 
to the smaller schools and to the men and 
women who deal in the humanities—we 
might even spend a few dollars on the people 
who primarily are teachers and who never 
will find a cure for cancer or build a bigger 
bomb, 

For despite the brilliance of individual re- 
searchers and the magnificence of their lab- 
oratories, a university still is bunt on the 
existence of young people who arrive on the 
campus to learn. Unquestionably, it is true, 
as one of our area university presidents says, 
that the best of all teachers always are en- 
gaged in research—they must at least read 
to keep abreast of their fields. And another 
educator says flatly: “It is nonsense to talk 
about the ‘good teacher’ versus the research- 
er. The man or woman who does little or 
no research becomes intellectually sterile and 
capable only of preaching sermons.” 

Perhaps an answer is not to diminish the 
support given the outstanding universities 
and their scientists, but to increase support 
for the smaller and newer schools that in- 
evitably will absorb a bigger share of the 
growing enroliments. Aside from that, more 
funds surely must be made available for 
those in the humanities and the arts. It is 
not so much a matter of priming a pump 
for the production of paintings, history, 
symphonies, poems and verb counts of 
Shakespeare. In a scientific age the im- 
mediate danger is that the status attached 
to research grants could, in the long run, de- 
tract from the very basic importance of the 
humanities and the arts to mankind. 

Bernard Shaw sald that He who can, does. 
He who cannot, teaches. We doubt whether 
this bit of pomposity ever was true and most 
certainly it is not true today. In American 
education the ideal is one who both teaches 
and does, and the pool of these individuals 
needs to be enlarged In all fields of scholar- 
ship. Certainly the Government has helped 
enlarge the pool of researchers and scientists 
whose projects fill direct needs. But there 
are other human needs, To the extent that 
society intends to support education, that Is, 
not only the discovery but the preservation 
of knowledge, then the horizons of public 
and private aid should be expanded. 


Lithuanian Flyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 
Mr MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


each year on the anniversary of the 
death of Lithuania’s transatlantic fiyers, 
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Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley 
Girenas, in July 1933, Lithuanians every- 
where pay tribute in commemoration of 
two courageous men who sacrificed their 
lives for their country. 

This year, as in previous years, 
Lithuanians in Chicago paid tribute to 
Captain Darius and Lieutenant Girens at 
a ceremony held on the evening of June 
12, 1965, at the monument erected in 
their honor in Marquette Park located 
in my congressional district. Those at- 
tending the ceremony were privileged to 
hear an outstanding address by Dr. 
Joseph Kajeckas, Charge d'Affaires of 
Lithuania, and I am pleased to include 
in the Recorp the very fine speech given 
by him on this auspicious occasion: 

We began this evening’s commemoration 
in a service of prayer, and now we end it by 
the monument of Lithuania's cherished 
transatlantic flyers, Darius and Girenas. It 
would have been even more fitting to end 
such a commemoration by a monument to 
the unknown sufferers in the cause of Lith- 
uanian freedom. We do not have such a 
monument, but I feel certain that some- 
day such a memorial will exist in this coun- 
try. It would remind coming ages of our 
country’s sacrifices, and suffering and of the 
nefarious treachery of our country's occu- 
pant. But we have gathered by a monument 
to Darius and Girenas, who dedicated their 
courageous and noble efforts to the honor 
of Lithuania, We have gathered here to 
remember our country's extensive sacrifice 
for God and a free way of life. We have 
gathered to remember our countrymen who 
have perished in prisons, in the wastes of 
Siberia, and partisan fighting for their coun- 
try. We have gathered to remember families 
which have been dispersed, and the rivers 
of tears shed by widows, orphans, and the 
aged. 

The price of independence is great. The 
only proper way for us to remember such 
awesome sacrifices for our homeland is to 
emulate the dedication of those whose hero- 
ism we remember tonight. It is only in that 
way that the sacrifice of the countless heroic 
Lithuanians who have fought for Lithuania's 
freedom can be lasting and timeless. 

We have gathered here at a time when 
our countrymen under oppression cannot 
speak, when our enslaved brothers and sis- 
ters are forced to mouth thanks and praise 
in return for sorrow and human deprivation, 
in a cruel and vengeful mockery of that 
country which once flourished from sea to 
sea—from the Baltic to the Black Sea. We 
have, therefore, gathered here to protest 
the infamous aggression against Lithuania 
and the Baltic States. 

The Soviet Union has viciously denied, and 
continues to deny, the right of the Baltic 
States to self-determination and their peo- 
ple's desire to aline themselves with the 
tradition of a democratic, free society which 
flourishes preeminently in the West. We 
protest vigorously against the Soviet politics 
of genocide on the banks of our beloved 
Nemunas, River. We protest against the 
clumsy attempts of the Kremlin to justify 
their murderous intervention in the Baltics. 
We protest against Soviet neocolonlalism and 
the fantastic lies by which the Soviet leaders 
have attempted to explain their greedy in- 
terest in our ancient land, older even than 
the dawn of history itself. 

It should not be forgotten that Lithuanian 
liberty fell before the onslaughts of the Red 
Army, with the blessing of the Nazi regime. 
Thus, the present situation of Lithuania and 
the Baltic States is a direct consequence of 
the nefarious, secret agreements of Stalin 
and Hitler, and thus constitutes part of the 
urgent and unfinished business of the Second 
World War. For that matter, If the Soviet 
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leaders now wish to repudiate the methods 
of Stalinism, they must also repudiate the 
reprehensible occupation of the Baltic States. 

It ts with joy and graditude that we recall 
On this occasion that the United States has 
always condenmned the Soviet aggression in 
the Baltic States. At the time of the Soviet 
occupation of these countries in 1940, Sum- 
mer Welles, the spokesman for the govern- 
Ment, said, “The policy of this Government 
is universally known. The people of the 
United States are opposed to predatory activi- 
ties no matter whether they are carried on 
by the use of force or the threat of force.” 
He also added that modern civilization itself 
depended on such a defense of the rule of 
reason, justice and law. These principles 
have been upheld by all the U.S. Presidents 
Since then, including President Johnson. 
And each year the Secretary of State has, 
on the occasion of Lithuanian Independence 

-Day (February 16), expressed the support of 
the American people in Lithuania's quest to 
regain her rightful liberty and independence. 
We are grateful to the Government and peo- 
Ple of the United States for all the encour- 
agement which has strengthened our hope 
and redoubled our resolve to see Lithuania 
free again. 

Aggression is a crime against international 
law. The on. Austria, at the 
time of the Second World War, was not jus- 
tifled, and that nation fs free today. Neither 
was aggression justified against Lithuania, 
but she is not free. And the criminal Soviet 
inhumanity with respect to the Baltic States 
is a classic example of modern aggression and 
its methods. For centuries to come, it will 
testify to the infamous career of the Kremlin 
and its systematic usurpation of human 
rights. 

Only last year, Gen. Dwight D. Elsen- 
hower toid the Lithuanian American Council 
that the occupation of Lithuania by the Red 
army constituted a flagrant act of aggres- 
sion, and that the consclence cf America 
Would not be quiet until Lithuania regained 
her independence. On that occasion, he also 
very rightly pointed out something that is 
Worth remembering—that Soviet overtures 
of peace, coexistence, and the like could only 
be taken sincerely at face value after the 
Soviets have restored the right of self-deter- 
mination to the Baltic States. 

As matters stand, alas, the Soviets don't 
Care about the rights of men or nations. 
They are interested only in building an ever 
higher Tower of Babel. They are concerned 
Only with expanding the Communist terri- 
torlal and economic empire, over other peo- 
ple's dead bodies. In such an empire, there 
is no room for basic human rights or for the 
Political fruits of the Judaeo-Christian po- 
litical tradition. The Communist order has 
shown itself to be one of deceitful and Illegal 
€xpansion, an order alien to the Baltic peoples 
and all freemen. But since men who live by 
force respect only force, it is, perhaps, in- 
evitable that freemen should have had to 
resist the new wave of Communist expansion 
Now germinating in southeast Asia. 

As the years pass, the struggle to restore 
Lithuania’s rightful freedom and independ- 
ence takes on new and deeper meaning, for 
it becomes clear to all thoughtful men that 
this struggle coincides with the struggle to 
Preserve the very bases of international peace, 
Cooperation, and law. We can rejoice. that 
We are participants in this struggle, which is 
destined to emphasize the greatness of the 
human spirit in its yearning for freedom. 
This awareness of the importance of our ef- 
forts strengths both our resolve and our 
hope. Future centuries, I am sure, will in- 
evitably comment on the irony of the fact 
that Communist efforts to control the warld 
Only strengthened the resolve of freemen to 
Preserve and enrich their own way of life. 
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Bread Tax Charge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the yol- 
untary wheat certificate program now in 
effect has been most successful in ac- 
complishing the stated goals of the pro- 
gram. It has increased farm income, 
reduced Government costs, reduced 
Government stocks of wheat, and prices 
for wheat products have remained 
stable. 

As was the case when this program 
was first enacted, the baking industry 
has launched a massive propaganda ef- 
fort to defeat this program as the Con- 
gress moves toward extending it for 4 
years. The opponents are once again 
using the “bread tax” charge which they 
used before the program was originally 
adopted. A very fine response to this 
charge is stated in an editorial of Tues- 
day, June 29, 1965, in the Des Moines 
Register. I hope my colleagues will take 
the time to read this very fine editorial 
which follows: 

Breap Tax CHARGE 

The attack against the wheat acreage di- 
version and price-support program as a 
“bread tax on consumers” is one of the more 
cynical pieces of political demagoguery to be 
practiced lately. This program requires do- 
mestic processors of wheat to buy certificates 
worth 75 cents a bushel and exporters to buy 
certificates worth 30 cents a bushel. The 
certificates are given to farmers as part of 
thelr payment for complying with acreage 
restrictions. 

Since the certificate program began, the 
price-support loan on wheat has been re- 
duced from $2.a bushel to $1.25. The average 
blend“ certificate value, which depends on 
the ratio of domestic to export sales, last 
year was 43 cents and this year is to be 44 
cents. The total support price to wheat- 
growers this year will average $1.69 a bushel, 
as compared with $2 in 1962. 

The domestic miller will pay about the 
same for wheat this year as in 1962, since 
the market price plus the certificate will cost 
about 82 per bushel. 

The “bread tax“ charge is based on the 
fact that part of the price-support cost now 
is paid by the public as consumers instead 
of taxpayers. The flour millers pass on the 
cost of the certificates in the price of flour. 

The “bread tax” charge is cynical because 
everyone knows the price of bread is only 
slightly related to the price of wheat. The 
cost of wheat makes up less than 20 percent 
of the retail price of bread and other bakery 
products. About 80 percent of the price is 
made up of processing and marketing costs. 

The total cost of wheat to flour millers is 
no higher than it was 3 years ago and is 
lower than it was in the early 1950's when 
price supports were higher. Yet the prices 
of bread and other wheat products are con- 
siderably higher because of increased labor 
and other manufacturing costs. 

The price of white bread has risen every 
year since 1950 but not because the price of 
wheat went up. If the wheat program Is ex- 
tended by Congress and the administration 
recommendations are approved, the wheat 
certificates will be increased in value. Since 
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the cost of wheat in a loaf of bread is around 
2 cents, raising the certificate value to $1.25 
(a 20-percent increase in the total cost of 
wheat to the miller) could not justify as 
much as a I-cent increase in the price of 
bread. 

If this part of the subsidy is paid in the 
form of a charge on consumers instead of 
taxpayers, it cannot affect low-income con- 
sumers perceptibly. 

Whether it is a good idea to raise the 
returns to wheatgrowes by any method is 
& separate question. But the method of a 
higher certificate value should not be dis- 
carded on such phony ground as the “bread 
tax” argument, 


Prices Should Go Down With Tax Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson and this Congress gave a great 
lift to the economy with the passage and 
signing into law of the $4.7 billion excise 
tax reduction bill. 

We here in Congress believed this bill 
would act as a catalyst for the Nation's 
economy, and project it to even greater 
heights than it is now. 

I am one who believes deeply in the 
theory of free enterprise. I am now look- 
ing for the free enterprise system in this 
country to meet the challenge and the 
duty which have been put on it with the 
passage of the excise reduction bill. 

The Los Angeles Times, on June 24, 
1965, wrote so wisely: 

The President rightfully expects business- 
men to live up to those promises now, so 
that public buying power will be increased 
Boy we Nation's prosperity given a timely 


So at this time, I include in the REC- 
ord the editorial in the Los Angeles 
Times of June 24, 1965: 

From the Los Angles Times, June 24, 1965] 
Prices SHOULD Go Down WirTH Tax Cours 

When President Johnson signed the $4.7 
billion excise tax reduction bill, he made 
it plain that his administration expects 
retailers to pass the cuts on to consumers 
in the form of lower prices. 

Any failure to do so would constitute a 
form of price gouging, and thus deserves 
public condemnation. 

It should be recognized, however, that 
there is no guarantee that the full benefits 
will, in fact, trickle down to the consumer 
unless the public is alert against cases of 
abuse, 

During congressional hearings, spokesmen 
for various industries pledged that the ex- 
cise tax cuts—on items ranging from 
mechanical pencils to autos and household 
appliances—would be passed on. 

The President rightfully expects business- 
men to live up to those promises now, so 
that public buying power will be increased 
and the Nation's prosperity given a timely 


It is hard to see how any manufacturer 


or merchant can justify doing otherwise. 
In all likelihood, most will cut their prices 
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in good faith—and in response to the good, 
old-fashioned prod of competition. 

There are bound to be exceptions, how- 
ever, because nothing in the law prevents a 
business from pocketing the tax saving in 
order to boost profits. Labor negotiators, 
too, may be tempted to make wage demands 
which will absorb the tax cuts. 

Skeptics fear such cases will be excessively 
numerous. It is too soon to be sure they 
are wrong. 
However, the Johnson administration has 
let it be known that it will watch what 
happens to prices. The implication is that 
flagrant abuses will be publicly exposed. 

By leading the way with quick price cuts, 
thus enabling competition to work in the 
time-honored American fashion, legitimate 
businessmen can help make sure that no 
Government prods are necessary. 


The Fix the Farmer’s In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the low 
level of farm income continues as one of 
the major problems before this Congress. 
The effect on farmers and small busi- 
nessmen in my congressional district is 
becoming acute, and I know that it is 
having a similar effect throughout the 
Nation. A recent letter from my good 
friend, Jim Hill, Jr., manager of the 
Pendleton Grain Growers, serves well to 
demonstrate the correlation between 
grain prices and total farm income, as 
well as the effect of low grain prices on 
local business concerns. I recommend 
his letter to those of my colleagues who 
may still have questions concerning the 
proposed extension and revision of the 
certificate program for wheat. 

Mr. Hill's letter follows: 

PENDLETON GRAIN GROWERS, INC., 
Pendleton, Oreg., June 30, 1965, 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN AL: We are addressing 
this letter to you because you are our Con- 
gressman. However, by means of copies we 
hope our thoughts and our feelings can be 
equally transmitted to many other leaders of 
our Congress. 

At our monthly board of directors meet- 
ing our 19 farmer directors and our man- 
agement spent considerable time discussing 
the operations of our company, the economic 
situation of our rural areas, and the “fix the 
farmer’s in.” 

For the past 4 years the net earnings of our 
company have been at levels inadequate to 
maintain a healthy, dynamic, and growing 
farm service business. These earnings results 
are despite the facts that we have aggressively 
endeavored to increase volume, cut out all 
unnecessary costs, and developed every pos- 
sible means of improving earnings. Our con- 
clusion is that our business is caught in the 
middle of the agricultural cost-price squeeze. 
The increased costs of Government, labor, 
and the attendant price increases of major 
industries descend on our business and we 
have not been able to totally pass these costs 
on to our farm people and we have absorbed 
about all we can stand. The farmer can't 
pass his costs on and he has absorbed all he 
can stand. 

I have personally visited with many of our 
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local businessmen about the condition of 
their businesses. The story is the same. I 
have checked other rural and agricultural 
communities of the Pacific Northwest and the 
answer is the same. The exception will be 
the areas where there is a big Government 
development going on. 

We know the financial and operating con- 
ditions of our farm people. Our people are 
not making adequate wages or financial re- 
turns for their efforts and their investments. 
This is true around the entire Pacific North- 
west. I am sure it is true around this entire 
Nation. Sure, there are some exceptions, but 
for the vast majority of good, family com- 
mercial farms the net income of their agri- 
cultural operation is not adequate. The en- 
closed chart “The Fix the Farmer's In,” 
visually presents some of the major economic 
influences relevant to the situation, 

The need or the solution is “increased net 
income” for agriculture. Price increases for 
agriculture are a must. 

These preliminaries then bring us down to 
the consideration of new farm legislation 
and in particular, wheat and feed grain leg- 
islation. Grain is the major component sup- 
porting America’s wonderful meat-rich diet. 
Our ability to produce grain is a big factor 
in the direct grain consumption diet of the 
have- not nations of the world. Grain land, 
grain production, and grain prices in this 
Nation have a substantive effect on the in- 
come and the profitability of total agricul- 
ture in the Nation. 

The need of the grain producers of this 
Nation is more income. 

The need of the wheat producer is a pro- 
gram that will let him use his total plant, 
increase his income, and provide continuity 
so he can make plans other than year to 
year. 

We favor the National Wheat Growers 
position on the wheat program. We think 
this p. will work better than any sug- 
gested to date. It should be tried for 4 
years. The marketing allocation for food 
should be a minimum 500 million bushels 
and this should bring 100 percent of parity 
and certainly not less than $2.50 per bushel. 
There is great merit to tying this price in 
the future to the cost of living so that wheat 
producers have a fair chance to Increase 
prices as does labor, government, and big 
business. On the resale price of CCC stocks, 
we strongly feel that wheat and feed grains 
must be tied together. 

This has been a long letter and I am sure 
it hasn't told you anything new. We hope 
it has encouraged you to do something about 
“the fix the farmer’s in.” There are too 
many of the rest of us interminably linked 
with agriculture of this Nation to allow the 
present situation to drift. 

The farm and rural population provides a 
stability which ts significant and important 
to the economic, social, and religious well- 
being of this Nation. We sincerely ask your 
support, and in the same breath express 
understanding and appreciation for the difi- 
culties of your task and your devotion to 
your office. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES HILL, Jr. 
Secretary for the Board. 


Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I am pleased to report to this 
distinguished body that at the 5ist An- 
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nual Grand Convention of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, Order of Sons 
of Italy in America, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted. It is gratifying to me 
to know that such honorable organiza- 
tions as the Order of Sons of Italy in 
America are wholeheartedly supporting 
the administration’s bill to correct the 
present. inequities in our immigration 
policy: 

GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston, Mass., June 30, 1965. 

Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, In., 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL: We are pleased 
to forward to you the enclosed resolution 
adopted at the 51st Annual Grand Conven- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Order of Sons of Italy in America, held at 
the Mount Washington Hotel in Bretton 
Woods, N.H., on June 19, 20, and 21, 1965. 

Respectfully yours, 
SOPHIE E. GORRASI, 
Grand Recording Secretary. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS 

Whereas the Order of Sons of Italy in 
America has for many years pioneered and 
exerted every effort to change our outmoded 
immigration laws; and 

Whereas the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
by its acts and deeds since its inception has 
demonstrated its devotion and dedication to 
the support of our beloved United States, 
seeking only to enhance its „its influ- 
ence, and prestige with other nations of this 
world; and 

Whereas we believe that the provisions of 
H.R. 2580 and S. 500 pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States are fair and rea- 
sonable in that admission of immigrants 
would be based upon the needs of our Na- 
tion, the needs of other nationals for asylum 
and their relationship to others already in 
the United States, and the need for their 
skills; and 

Whereas we subscribe to that portion of the 
President's message wherein he stated: The 
quota system has other grave defects, Too 
often it arbitrarily denies us immigrants who 
have outstanding and sorely needed talents 
and skills. I do not believe this is either 
good government or good sense“: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, Order of Sons 
of Italy in America, in convention duly as- 
sembled at Mount Washington Hotel in Bret- 
ton Wood, N.H., on this 21st day of June 1965 
do hereby endorse the passage at this session 
of Congress of H-R. 2580, introduced by the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and S. 500, intro- 
duced by Senator Pu. Hart, of Michigan, 
and other Senators, and we hereby strongly 
urge immediate enactment of this legislation 
in order to bring to an end our outmoded 
immigration laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the congres- 
sional delegation from Massachusetts, Maine, 
and New Hampshire, and to U.S. Senator 
PHmir Hart and Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER. 


Choking Cotton Is Costly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Walter Moore, editor of the Texas Alma- 
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nac has written an article concerning 
the future of cotton and the cotton in- 
dustry in the United States, and more 
important in the Southwest. Cotton is 
too important to the U.S. economy to be 
Sacrificed, and there is no good reason 
for the United States to cut its acreage 
and production in the fact of an everin- 
creasing world consumption and world 
production. 

Mr. Moore's article follows: 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

June 26, 1965] 7 
CHOKING Cotton Is CostTLY—MILLIONS WILL 
SUFFER 


(By Walter B. Moore) 


Strangulstion menaces U.S. cotton. If 
this great American crop is choked any more, 
it could mean death for an international 
commodity that provides jobs and business 
opportunities for thousands who never saw a 
cotton patch or mill, and never will. Cot- 
ton's illness already has uprooted many 
farmers and forced business owners and 
their employees out of work, but a worse 
crisis is threatened unless Congress quickly 
changes its medicine for the crop. 

Two things American cotton must have to 
save it: First, there must be enough acreage 
and production to hold customers. Next, 
present supplies must be moved Into con- 
sumption in an orderly manner that will not 
ruin the market but make the American 
fiber competitive at home and abroad. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman re- 
cently said that cotton must “export or die.” 
He also stressed the necessity for moving 
cotton through private trade freely at world 
prices. Both goals are sound and impera- 
tive. 

Truckdrivers in Dallas, bankers in Bakers- 
field, Calif., millhands in Massachusetts, and 
textile technicians in Tokyo all have a stake 
in keeping cotton healthy. No other US. 
crop more extensively permeates the econ- 
omy of our own Nation, or international 
trade of many countries. 

Producers alone in 1964 received $2,653,- 
215,000 for U.S. cotton fiber and its seed. 
But cotton value multiplies itself six or 
seven times as it moves from feld to the 
ultimate users, so that perhaps $18 billion 
worth of business was generated by this crop 
last year alone. 

But these impressive figures do not tell 
the whole tale. Our share of the world cot- 
ton crop is steadily dropping. And the ex- 
Ports which Mr. Freeman said are essential 
declined from 5,661,000 bales last season to 
an estimated 4,500,000 this season. Present 
laws permit the Government to sell cotton 
abroad at any price it decides is needed to 
hold our fair share of the market. But, as 
yet, this is not being done. 

Instead, cotton acreage may be cut even 
below the 16 million acres which almost 
everyone in the industry agrees ls the irre- 
ducible minimum for us to stay in business. 
Various gimmicks are proposed that will 
whittle this rockbottom figure. If they do, 
no matter how it is done, the cotton econ- 
omy will be hard hit. 

Today, there is critical need for cotton 
men and their leaders in Congress and the 
executive branch to get together on steps to 
Save this commodity—not just for its own 
sake, for its direct monetary value, but for 
the sake of millions here and abroad who 
look to cotton to clothe them, feed them 
With its fat and protein, and provide an op- 
portunity to earn a living. 

Agreement as to ways, or the application 
of these methods, will not be easy. But it 
will be a lot easier than giving up, going out 
of business, and letting the economy of the 
United States and dozens of other nations 
Suffer a heavy blow. And that is sure to 
happen if cotton is choked to death. 
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President Johnson and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s speech at the 20th anniversary 
celebration of the United Nations last 
week was aptly designed to reassure all 
the nations of the world that the United 
States still believes, as it did 20 years ago, 
that the United Nations is the great key 
to man’s hope for the future. 

The President did not devote himself 
to a single problem affecting the world 
organization, nor did he confine his ad- 
dress to a particular international prob- 
lem. What he did was to remind the 
world once again that the United Nations 
is the only forum available in which men 
of all nations can work in concert. It is 
a certain alternative to chaos. The Pres- 
ident let the world know that this coun- 
try intends to do everything it can to not 
only preserve the United Nations but to 
nurture and strengthen it in every way 
possible. 

In reminding the member nations of 
their duties, the President paid tribute 
to the unlimited capacity for good that 
has been placed in the hands of the dele- 
gates through the United Nations Char- 
ter. By enumerating the diverse areas 
in which the United Nations bears re- 
sponsibility, the President brought home 
with impressive impact the fact that the 
U.N. is faced with a towering task. He 
reminded all of us that the social, eco- 
nomic, and physical survival of man de- 
pends in good measure upon the work 
done by the U.N. in the years to come. 
And he reemphasized. that the United 
States stands firmly behind its commit- 
ment to make the U.N. an effective in- 
strument of international order. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
an editorial from the Baltimore Sun of 
June 26, commending President John- 
son for his forthright speech to the 
United Nations: 

THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 

President Johnson deliberately spoke in a 
rather low key at San Francisco yesterday. 
He had decided that the 20th birthday party 
of the United Nations, under the circum- 
stances, was not the place for a speech on 
such specific problems as the United Nations 
financial distress or plans for the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly or new disarm- 
ament talks In the autumn. He chose, in- 
stead, to reemphasize the point that the 
United States is committed to support the 
United Nations, and is not wavering in its 
conviction that the member nations want to 
solve the organization’s problems so that the 
United Nations will be able to work toward a 
solution of such world problems as keeping 
the peace and reducing the blight of poverty. 

It was well for the President to remind the 
member states—including citizens of the 
United States—of the possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities of the United Nations. Eco- 
nomic matters, technical aid, capital invest- 
ment, population control, public health— 
these are all areas in which the United Na- 
tions can be particularly effective. And it 
remains an urgent necessity, as he said, for 
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the members of the United Nations to try to 
keep the peace and to the dangers 
to world peace that exist in southeast Asia. 
As Mr. Johnson put it, “we must restrain 
by joint and effective action any who place 
their ambitions or their dogma or their pres- 
tige above the peace of the world. We must 
find a way to do that. It is the most pro- 
found and urgent imperative of our time.” 


Father Gibson Without Fear Leads 
the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June issue of the Village Post there ap- 
pears an article by Mr. Ed Fartier en- 
titled, “They Find There Is Nothing To 
Fear.” The title comes from a state- 
ment made by the Reverend Father 
Theodore Gibson, a Negro, an Episcopal 
priest and an outstanding citizen of Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

Father Gibson has spent years paving 
the way to understanding between men 
of different faiths and of different color. 
His struggles have not been easy but he 
chose his tools carefully—perseverance 
and patience in place of overzealous- 
ness, plasticity rather than inflexibility, 
and above all an insistence upon always 
considering more than the single side of 
any question. 

This is a religious leader who has as- 
sumed the responsibility of leadership 
far beyond that of the spiritual. He has 
sensed the importance of the social and 
political arenas of life and worked tire- 
lessly to bridge men’s differences in these 
areas. His attention to the needs of his 
fellow man has been a source of inspira- 
tion—a model that others could well 
study and follow. 

Men, regardless of their station in life, 
have sought his council and he has given 
it judiciously, earning their highest re- 
gard and respect. Where others failed, 
Father Gibson accepted the challenge 
and won. He has been a veritable beacon 
shining in an area once considered dark 
and impenetrable. 


Because of his efforts, the Greater Mi- 
ami area has made tremendous strides 
forward in the real of interracial un- 
derstanding and good will. As long as 
there are men with the courage and wis- 
dom of Father Gibson we need not fear, 
for there is nothing to fear.“ 

The article follows: 

THEY FIND THERE Is NOTHING To Pran 

(By Eb Fortier) 

So much has happened since that the 
racial disputes of 10 years ago seem more 
childish now than they did then. 

The big argument in Miami was over segre- 
gation of bus passengers. Negroes, after 
generations of taking the back seats, wanted 
to move up front. 

One good reason was that the engine was 
under the back seat in those buses, and any- 
one who rode there for any length of time 
came out pretty well cooked. 
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The leader of the campaign to change the 
seating arrangements was the Reverend 
Father Theodore Gibson, Negro, Episcopal 
priest and president of the local chapter of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Father Gibson was the symbol of the Ne- 
gro drive for equal rights in Miami. No 
other Negro leaders had emerged then in this 
community, and a great many whites who 
should have known better believed that Ne- 
groes really preferred the back seat, figura- 
tively and literally, and would stay there if 
Father Gibson would stop getting them 
stirred up. 

The issue of school segregation arose next, 
and Father Gibson was out in front there, 


too. 

“People call me a radical,“ he sald at a 
time when the abuse was particularly viru- 
lent, “but the day will come when Ill be 
considered a moderate.” 

The day wasn't long in coming. Miami 
leaders have been turning to Father Gibson 
for quite a few years now whenever a racial 
issue seemed to be heating up. He's driving 
as hard as ever for the betterment of his 
people, but his moderate approach is largely 
responsible for the reasonableness with which 
the debate has been conducted. 

Father Gibson's status was made more or 
legs official when he was guest of honor last 
month at a testimonial dinner attended by 
some of Dade's leading white and Negro 
citizens. 

It was quite natural for Father Gibson to 
speak of and to his “white friends.” He has 
many of them. He also knows a lot about 
them. 

Some whites in the South announce occa- 
sionally that they know the Negro mind— 
presumably better than the Negroes know it. 
Father Gibson avoids pronouncements, but 
she’s demonstrated that he has a good work- 
ing knowledge of how the white mind works. 

Father Gibson also is thoroughly familiar 
with Miami. He was born here 50 years ago 
and has spent his life in the community, ex- 
cept for a 5-year period during which he 
attended Bishop Payne Divinity School at 
Petersburg, Va., was ordained and served as 
a priest in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Several of the speakers at the testimonial 
dinner of him as “God's angry child.” 
Father Gibson has been angry at times, but 
he's seldom showed it. Most of those who 
have started out arguing with him have been 
persuaded—and have become his friends. 

“People naturally are afraid of change,” 
he said. “It’s a matter of getting them to 
understand, to accept, and then to move on. 

“Once the change has been made, most of 
them are glad. It's something they've been 
fearing; after it’s done, they find there is 
nothing to fear.” 


Introductory Remarks of Hon. Jack H. 
Vaughn, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, at the First 
Inter-American Conference of the 
Partners of the Alliance, June 10-11, 
1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest pleasures I had during my 
3 years as a staff member of the Peace 
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Corps was working with Jack Vaughn, at 
that time my immediate superior as the 
Director of the Corps’ Latin American 
programs and presently Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Jack Vaughn is noted not only for his 
keen wit and sense of humor but also 
for his deep understanding and genuine 
concern for the problems confronting our 
Latin American neighbors. 

Recently he addressed the first Inter- 
American Conference of the Partners of 
the Alliance, a branch of AID which co- 
ordinates the active United States and 
Latin American private sector involve- 
ment in the Alliance for Progress. 

One of the most noteworthy points 
which Mr. Vaughn makes in his remarks 
concerns the removal of false and mis- 
leading labels which are placed, often 
carelessly, on many movements in our 
society. I completely agree with his 
statement that “in many cases labels are 
outmoded, that labels pose unnecessary 
problems and obstructions to under- 
standing.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. 
Vaughn's statements are certainly 
worthy of our close consideration. 
Therefore, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to insert the full text of Mr. 
Vaughn’s remarks: 

Thank you very much, don Eduardo, for 
that lovely presentation. Beautiful ladies, 
handsome and distinguished gentlemen. 
Dear friends. First of all, I wish to thank 
all of you for attending this important Con- 
ference. This gives me a great pleasure as 
I am very much familiar with the activi- 
ties of the Partners of the Allilance—both 
in Latin America and here in the United 
States. I am acquainted with some of the 
partnerships and I can sincerely say that 
this is one of the most important, among 
the p we are working with, to bring 
our peoples closer together. 

My first job as a young man was working 
in a gift shop, and I worked in the back 
room, and my principal occupation was to 
unpack and take the labels off, mainly Jap- 
anese ceramics and glassware, perhaps to 
give the impression that this was Swedish 
material. I thought that this was a fairly 
menial undertaking at the time. I've come 
to realize that there are many labels that 
should be removed in our societies, and in 
our relationships and actually in subse- 
quent years I have been trying to do little 
else than to remove labels. I think in many 
cases labels are outmoded, that labels pose 
unnecessary problems and obstructions to 
understanding. I think there are many 
things that should be redefined. I'm not 
sure that conservative and liberal and leftist 
and rightist and centrist and Republican 
and Democrat and Christian Democrat and 
Democratic Christian and Atheistic Demo- 
crat mean as much as some people think. 
I think that one of your principal tasks is 
to go beyond labels and try to understand 
each other as Americans in the broadest 
sense. I consider myself personally more of 
a gringo than I do as a man of certain polit- 
ical, social, or other persuasions, and I 
think that’s a good point of departure in 
trying to find ways of working together with- 
out prejudice about obstacles. 

There are great advantages that you have 
in the Alliance that you are engaged in over 
the Alliance that I am engaged in. You have 
the ability to do things much more rapidly. 
You don't need a feasibility study for friend- 
ship. You don't need a Foreign Office note 
for a handshake. You have the opportunity 
to get there first, and to remove barriers 
easier than we—through government and 
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traditional channels, Moreover, the partners 
of the Alliance program has the obvious [acil- 
ity of being able to reach areas that we have 
never been able to reach—in geographic 
terms, age groups, social and business groups 
where for some reason government programs 
have not been at their best, have not been 
able to reach. I think that it’s clear that 
the kind of relationships, the kind of proj- 
ects that develop from your activities are 
sure to last longer than government pro- 
grams that are as temporary as the bureau- 
crats that foment them. To me the key 
word, the key fact of what you're doing is 
initiative. There is no limit to what you can 
do or how you can do. You can experiment 
and enter into agreements and in ways that 
a government operation could never under- 
take. Much of your success will hinge on 
your Imagination and your initiative. I was 
associated with the Peace Corps for about 3 
years—the most exciting thing that ever hap- 
pened to me by far—in an endeavor very 
similar to the kind of things that you are 
doing. And the successful Peace Corps 
Volunteers and their coworkers were those 
who used their imagination and used their 
initiative to come up with unheard of proj- 
ects that brought people together and that 
brought rapid progress, I remember the first 
Peace Corps Volunteer I saw in the field in 
St. Lucia, an island in the Caribbean, and 
this volunteer was in the downtown plaza 
when I arrived there for the first time, and 
she was tearing crates apart. She was a 
nurse, and she was standing in back of a 
jeep in the central square ripping large pack- 
ing crates apart. I introduced myself and 
asked her what she was doing, and she said, 
“Well, I'm a full-time nurse, but I have extra 
time, and I am engaged in a furniture-build- 
ing program to provide tables, desks, book- 
cases, and the rest for the schools of the is- 
land.” And she said, “Within another year 
we will have provided this material for all 
the schools of this country.” I asked her 
where she was getting the money. She sald, 
“I don't need money. My boy friend is the 
manager of the warehouse, and our under- 
standing is: no crates, no dates.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] And she said, He gives me everything 
I want, cratewise.” [Laughter.] 

There have been very exciting things done 
that I have heard about, that I have seen, 
that I have gloated over in your activities, 
and I am sure there are even greater things 
to come. I would guess that were it possible 
to do a cost benefit study to determine what 
we Americans, all Americans, get out of 
your endeavors compared to what is put in in 
time, effort and money, that this would be 
the most exciting program in history. We 
need your ideas. We in the United States 
have reached certain affluent, have reached 
certain heights materially, economically, 
politically, socially, but there's a lot we don't 
know, and a lot that we don't understand 
both about you to the South and about our 
own society and where we're going. We need 
your candid observations. We need your 
best ideas, and we need your help. Very 
much of what you're doing is not tangible, 
and very many of your accomplishments are 
not measureable, but this doesn’t mean that 
they aren’t of the greatest significance. I 
Was at a meeting in Cuernevaca six weeks 
ago. This was a meeting of intellectuals 
from 16 Latin American countries and a very 
distinguished group of intellectualis from 
Gringolandia, and we met for 5 days and 
quietly, candidly talked about the misunder- 
standings and the differences between us as 
people, between us as Americans, and there 
were many rather unusual things that I 
learned even after having been in Latin 
America for 25 years off and on, there were 
many things which surprised me in terms of 
attitudes, problems, misconceptions, things 
that tended to block real understanding, real 
communication, and in spite of all the very 
frank and friendly comments made and the 
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many suggestions, I felt that the suggestion 
that meant the most, that really got to the 
heart af the matter was that we just aren't 
communicating fully. There are too many 
old labels and too many new and old cliches 
to describe us and our politics, who we are 
and we stand for. 

My motto is down with cliches. And I 
have been destroying labels, or I have been 
trying to, since I was 16. That's the word 
that I would like to leaye with you this 
morning. We need greater or friendly and 
frank communications between the peoples 
of our countries. We need your ideas 
desperately, and we're extremely flattered 
and grateful that you have taken the time 
to come and sit with us and discuss where 
We can go from here. It will make a differ- 
ence in our democratic societies. I wish you 
well. I personally, and in speaking for the 
Department of State, am truly delighted that 
you are here, and I am sure that important 
things, good things, and greater understand- 
ing will come from your deliberations. 
Thank you very much, 


Western States Mining Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, at 
a recent conference of the Western 
States Mining & Business Men's Associa- 
tion, at Deadwood, S. Dak., the status 
and problems of the mining industry 
were discussed at length. Following the 
discussions the conference adopted a 
resolution setting forth proposals for re- 
Vitalizing the gold and silver mining in- 
dustry and putting is on a sound and 
Profitable basis. A copy of this resolu- 
tlon was forwarded to me by a respected 
friend, a resident of my home city of 
Omaha, Nebr., Mr. Roy M. Harrop. Mr. 
Harrop is executive chairman of the 
Western States Mining & Business Men's 
Association, and at his request I am in- 
cluding the resolution so that all Mem- 
bers of the Congress might have an 
Opportunity to be informed of the views 
and recommendations it contains: 
RESOLUTION OF THE WESTERN STATES MINING 

& BUSINESS MEN’s ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 

at Drapwoop, S. DAK, JUNE 2, 1965, HELD 

AT THE FRANELIN HOTEL 

Whereas our entire economic future is at 
Stake in opening and developing the gold 
and silver mining and other mining resources 
of the 15 Western States—an undeveloped 
empire America's greatest asset; namely, 
Arizona, Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawail, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska*, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming (*Nebraska, largest goid and 
Silver smelter in the United States); and 

Whereas in these Western States the big 
landowner is the Federal Government, own- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the total land area 
therein, and these States are the main sources 
and produce practically all the gold and 
Silver as well as the strategic minerals which 
haye an estimated mineral value of $1,500 
billion in value which is lying there unde- 


administration 
Congress of the United States have for more 
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than 50 years put a ban on the mining of 
gold and silver and are operating the Goy- 
ernment on a deficit spending basis, borrow- 
ing credit from the Federal Reserve Bank 
System, a privately owned banking organiza- 
tion, controlled by the international bankers, 
and since 1912 licensed by the Government 
to do the Nation's banking business, and this 
privately owned banking system pays no in- 
come tax on their enormous profits for the 
use of this privilege; and 

Whereas in 1934 President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt increased the monetary value of 
gold from $20.67 to $35 per ounce by Presi- 
dential proclamation; and today the price 
for labor, taxes, supplies of all kinds have 
risen to a point where gold and silver cannot 
be mined at a profit; the gold and silver min- 
ing industry is dead in these western mining 
States and has been for 30 years; and 

Whereas our indebtedness tops a trillion 
dolars—do you know that the U.S. Treasury 
gold stock is only 814.39 billion—only one- 
fourth of which, or $3.87 billion backs our 
paper currency. Foreign nations claim the 
remaining $10.05 billion in gold, which 
makes it mandatory that we mine more do- 
mestic gold and silver—and now. 

It breaks down something like this: 

1, Federal, $320 billion, 

2. With $12 billion annual Interest paid by 
taxpayers. 

3. State 
billion. 

4. Corporate, moving toward $500 billion. 

5. Individual, more than $400 billion. 

This huge national debt is the cause of 
most of our inflation, which decreased pur- 
chasing value of the dollar. We need in- 
creased output of gold and silver to help pay 
off this debt and provide more jobs for our 
unemployed and open up our vast mineral 
resources; and 

Whereas the only solution to our problem 
is an increase in the monetary price of gold 
to $70 per ounce and silver to $3 per ounce, 
and our country's gold reserves have been 
depleted by foreign raids, the only way to 
remedy this condition is to mine more gold 
and silver, and this cannot be done unless 
President Lyndon B. Johnson issues a procla- 
mation to raise the value of the gold and 
silver dollar. Higher prices of these metals 
will serve as an incentive in these stagnant 
mining areas, make work available for 2 
million unemployed persons in and 
related industries, and local business will be 
brought to life: Therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. We propose to revitalize the American 
gold and silver mining industry of the United 
States and to compensate the domestic pro- 
ducers of gold and silver, for the difference 
between the present monetary valuation of 
gold and silver, created by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s Presidential proclamation 
in 1934, since these minerals cannot be pro- 
duced at a profit today. 

2. Statement of purpose: To aid and re- 
store to profitable operation the domestic 
gold and silver mining industry of the United 
States, more especially in the 15 western 
mining States, including Alaska and Hawaii; 
to coin $2 billion in silver, to be paid into 
circulation for public improvements and em- 
ploy 2 million jobless men, by Presidential 
proclamation of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

3. In order to compensate the new domes- 
tic gold and silver mining and allied indus- 
tries for expenditures, amortization of such 
expenditures until all costs are recovered, 
for income tax purposes for the said indus- 
tries. : 

4. Place an embargo on all shipments of 
gold from the United States to all foreign 
nations now in arrears on their debt pay- 
ments to the United States, in order to pro- 
tect the Gold Act of 1934, which is adversely 
affected by the depreciation of the value of 
foreign currency in relation to the monetary 


and local, approaching $100 
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value of gold, that an economy emergency 
exists, and we deem it necessary that Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, by Presidential 
proclamation, fix the monetary value of the 
gold dollar at $70 per ounce and silver at 
$3 per ounce in the United States of Amer- 
ica for all newly mined domestic gold and 
silver in the United States; this would re- 
employ 2 million of the 6 million unem- 
ployed in the United States and increase 
the purchasing power of the dollar to com- 
pensate for the depreciated value of the 
dollar. 

5. We endorse the making, and an ap- 
propriation by Congress, of an official survey 
of the mineral resources of the Black Hilis 
of South Dakota for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the amount of ore available 
there will warrant the construction of a 
smelting and refining plant or mills neces- 
sary for the area. If adequate ore resources 
are determined, such renewal of the mining 
industry will reemploy thousands of the un- 
employed in the Black Hills area of South 
Dakota. 

6. Debased coins; Whereas the administra- 
tion’s proposal to adulterate, cheapen the 
intrinsic value of dimes, quarters, and half- 
dollars should be publicly condemned by 
every American who believes in sound na- 
tional gold and silver coined money as the 
Constitution provides under article I, sec- 
tion 8, paragraph 5: “Congress shall have 
the power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coins.” It isan axiom 
that bad money drives out good money and 
reduces the purchasing power of the dollar 
which is now reduced to 37 cents by in- 
creased debt inflation, caused by acts of 
Congress in continually raising the national 
debt limit. The sovereign right of Congress 
to coin money should be exercised then 
there would be no national and almost no 
private debt burden—and no interest 
permanently crippling the public purchas- 
ing power and destroying this Republic. 

7. Silver dollars: Whereas President John 
F. Kennedy's last official act was a request 
of the Congress to adopt an appropriations 
measure which would resume the minting 
of silver dollars; and 


Whereas this request was followed by the 
1965 appropriations bill of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, which included another and 
larger minting of silver dollars and subsidi- 
ary silver coins. 

Whereas the silver dollar is an important 
economic asset of some Western States and 
an equally important part of the heritage 
which all Western States share; and 

Whereas the coinage of silver dollars would 
be muiltibeneficial in that it would provide 
needed coin for commercial and trade cir- 
culation, provide such coin at lower cost 
than the greater cost of recurrent printing 
and reissue of paper money of similar face 
value, and provide a useful store of value 
of the metal even while it was being used 
for money; and 

Whereas many of the Western States are 
silver producers whose mining industries 
would benefit from increased use of silver: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Western States Min- 
ing & Business Men's Association urge Con- 
gress to provide funds for the minting of 2 
billion silver dollars and subsidiary 10-, 25-, 
and 50-cent coins, requested in the 1964 sup- 
plemental appropriations bill and the 1965 
appropriations bill. 

On motion, approved and adopted unani- 
mously. 

WESTERN STATES MINING & BUSINESS 
Men's ASSOCIATION. 
By Roy M. Harrop, Executive Chairman, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Attest: 

HUBERT V. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, Lead, 
S. Dak. 
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New Los Angeles Organization Does Out- 
standing Work in Promoting Educa- 
tional Advancement of Young Ameri- 
cans of Mexican Ancestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to offer my 
heartiest congratulations to the mem- 
bers of the Mexican-American Profes- 
sional and Businessmen’s Scholarship 
Association of Los Angeles for the out- 
standing job they are doing in making 
funds available for college scholarships 
for young people of Mexican ancestry in 
southern California, 

The association, located at 924 South 
Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., 
90022, represents a highly encouraging 
and commendable cooperative effort by 
a group of prominent business and pro- 
fessional leaders in the Los Angeles area 
to promote the cause of increased edu- 
cational opportunity and advancement 
for Americans of Mexican descent. 

A recent example of the broad support 
this organization has received from the 
community leadership is the substantial 
contribution of Mr. Edward G. Domin- 
guez, president of the Delsie Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., of Los Angeles, who has be- 
come the first $1,000 life member of the 
association. 

In making his scholarship donation, 
Mr. Dominguez strongly urged his fellow 
professional and businessmen to join the 
association and become active contribut- 
ing participants in its work of providing 
the opportunity for young Mexican 
American students in the community to 
attend college. 

A late issue of the association’s month- 
ly publication gave the following account 
of its recent very successful membership 
drive banquet held at the Mayfair Hotel 
in Los Angeles: 

MEMBERSHIP DRIVE BANQUET SUCCESSFUL 

The membership drive banquet held at 
the Hotel Mayfair was more than a social 
event where good people gathered to chat. 

It proved to be an eye-opening display of 
potential, but as yet not fully 
munity strength which had been quietly but 
steadily developing. 

Banquet Chairman AI Juarez presented a 
well-organized program which began with 
the salute to the flag dedicated to the mem- 
ory of President Kennedy. Gloria Camarillo, 
association secretary, led the invocation. 
Robert. Castro, a charter member, presented 
the history of the association. And Manuel 
Valenzuela, president of the association, in- 
troduced Ricardo Montalban, renowned star 
of stage and screen. 

Dr. Ralph Richardson, member of the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education, commended 
the group for its efforts as he reminisced of 
his childhood days in Kansas when he first 
came in contact with Americans of Mexican 
descent. 

He spoke of the problems of today, and 
quoted some of the latest statistics released 
by the California State Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, which highlighted the 
educational disparity between the number of 


com- 
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Mexican Americans in the district and the 
teaching staff supplied by this group. 

He cited the comparisons which showed 
that while various minority groups may have 
their problems, most of them had supplied 
a percentage of teaching staff equivalent to 
their total population. 

By comparison, the Mexican American 
community comprises 10 percent of the dis- 
trict’s population but only supplies 2.2 per- 
cent of the teaching staff. This would indi- 
cate an area, Dr. Richardson pointed out, in 
which the scholarship association could 
profitably direct its attention. 

Judge Leopoldo Sanchez then Introduced 
several scholarship winners and spoke of 
their plans for the future: Felix Gutierrez at 
California State College at Los Angeles, John 
Ramos at UCLA, and Carlos Ortiz of East Los 
Angeles College. 

Judge Sanchez called for a concerted ef- 
fort by all to attract more members s0 as 
to assist financially a larger number of needy 
young persons pursuing a professional goal. 
He displayed copies of the membership 
plaques presented to persons signing pledges. 
They are regular membership at 810 per 
month, sustaining membership when $250 is 
reached, associate membership at a $500 total, 
and life membership for $1,000. 


Jet Noise—Part VI— Hazard to the Na- 
tion’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
lived with the aircraft noise problem for 
Many years, first as a resident of Lyn- 
brook from 1936 to 1947 and in Lawrence, 
Long Island from 1947 to date. Since the 
arrival of the first jet plane at Kennedy 
Airport less than 7 years ago, there has 
developed throughout the United States 
over 100 airports which presently receive 
jet planes. In the near future many more 
of the 9,000 other airfields in our Nation 
will be servicing jet aircraft, and when 
that time comes, there will be a hue and 
cry from all over the land. Do we have 
to wait for the cries from more sufferers 
from the nuisance of jet noise? Is not 
the cry from those presently suffering 
from this nuisance sufficient to warrant 
action at the highest level? Certainly 
it warrants action by the Congress. 

Since introducing H.R. 7981 and H.R. 
7982 on May 6, 1965 to stimulate and co- 
ordinate research activities and opera- 
tional controls to reduce aircraft noise, 
I have discussed various aspects of the 
problem, ranging from the alarming in- 
crease in the number of lawsuits pending 
against municipalities which operate air- 
fields, to the effect of jet noise on the 
value and enjoyment of our property. 

I have read affidavits of persons, who 
live near jet airports, filed in various law- 
suits, who have complained and detailed 
the interference with sleep and relaxa- 
tion which they have encountered and 
the ensuing difficulties at work the fol- 
lowing day. The annoyance factor is 
clear, the complaints are documented, 
but there is need for the gathering of 
more information on the health aspects 
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and for medical analysis and evaluation 
of this annoyance. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in its report of 
February 27, 1963, stated: 

During certain hours of the day a close-in 
neighbor to one of the larger air terminals 
can have his peace and tranquility disrupted 
at 60- or 90-second intervals for an hour or 
More, During these interruptions he is un- 
able to carry on a normal conversation with 
members of his household, his television set 
flickers during each overpass, his radio re- 
ception is interrupted, and he is unable to 
carry on a normal telephone conversation. 

Testimony has been heard about an in- 
valid who had been sent into a state of shock 
for a sustained period as a direct result of 
repetitive aircraft noise. Men have reported 
such an interruption by aircraft noise of 
their nightly rest that the next day their 
proficiency as businessmen was impaired. 


The nervous systems of those who re- 
side near airports must withstand the 
annoying and disturbing effects of jet 
noise continuously thrust upon them. 
The effects of this exposure must be 
studied and I urge the Congress to act 
quickly in order to expedite and co- 
ordinate the research in this field. 

The Nation’s health is our number one 
item of unfinished business, therefore, 
the potential hazard to health from air- 
craft noise is an aspect of the problem 
which must be fully explored and con- 
sidered. The physical and mental health 
of our citizens who live near airports 
must be protected and that is why the 
question of the relationship between. air- 
craft noise and health must not remain 
unanswered. We have a responsibility 
to our citizens to find the answer by 
accelerating our efforts in research. 

European investigators have discovered 
noise-induced changes in blood circula- 
tion, and in digestive and metabolic 
functions, which they believe to be harm- 
ful to the health of humans. Let me 
make it clear that these findings cannot 
be classified as final. They are open to 
question and most certainly justify fur- 
ther investigation and need for vertifica- 
tion. Whether aircraft noise can cause 
mental illness has not been studied sufi- 
ciently so that no judgment can be made 
on this subject. There is however a great 
need for determining the relationship 
between nuisance-types of noise exposure 
such as aircraft noise and any apparent 
physiological and psychological stress 
that may result. 

Iam inserting into the Recor for the 
information of my colleagues two articles 
entitled: “Biological Effects of Noise” by 
Etienne Grandjean, Department of Hy- 
giene and Work Physiology, Swiss Fed- 
eral Institute of Technology, Zurich; and 
“Effects on Health and Temper” from 
“Effects of Noise on Performance and 
Productivity,” a paper by Dr. A. Car- 
penter in “Control of Noise,“ H. M. S., 
London, England, 1962: 

BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OP NOISE 
(By Etienne Grandjean) 
DEFINITION 

Noise is by definition annoying sound. In 
fact, sound waves have not.only the function 
of acoustical information but also side effects 
which are, under certain conditions, per- 
ceived as disturbing, wakening, or annoying 
noise. 
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The physiological aspects of these side ef- 
fects shall be the main object of this paper; 
Other effects like hearing losses or interfer- 
ence with speech communication may be 
dropped since they are already well known. 

AUDITORY MECHANISMS OF THE BRAIN 


Sound energy is converted into nerve im- 
Pulses of bioelectrical nature after reaching 
the receptor organ in the internal ear. The 
Physiological organization of the auditory 
Pethways consists of two distinct systems. 
One is a specific projection system leading 
directly to the cortical auditory area and 
concerned with integration and perception of 
the acoustic signals. 

The other one is a nonspecific projection 
System branching off from the specific one in 
the activating reticular formation and 
Spreading diffusely into different functional 
Systems of the brain. This second projection 
is concerned with arousal of the different 
sensory, motor, and vegetative functions. 

The reticular formation is somehow a cen- 
tral alerting or activating system which en- 
ables the whole organism to react in an ade- 
quate way to the given outworld situation. 
The stimulation of the reticular formation by 
noise or other sensory stimuli will arouse the 
animal or human being in order to enable it 
to focus its attention to the external acousti- 
cal information. Therefore, the ability of 
Paying attention depends from the reticular 
formation. 

In addition, two other important functions 
which are regulated most probably by the 
reticular formation must be pointed out here. 
Animals and human beings have the capacity 
of increasing their attention to a special kind 
of sensory Information and of reducing si- 
multaneously irrelevant sensory informa- 
tions. The reticular formation has therefore 
the role of a discriminative input filter. 

Another very important function is the 
habituation. If a noise stimulus is repeated 
Over and over, the reticular formation will 
gradually lose its responsiveness to the noise 
stimuli. This capacity of reducing the alert- 
ing response is called habituation. 

In the process of habituation, cortex, and 
reticular formation are able to extinguish 
Selectively some stimuli which prove to be 
irrelevant. This is a possible explanation 
for the capacity of animals and human be- 
ings of sleeping peacefully in the presence 
Of many potentially alerting noise stimuli. 
It explains also why a mother can ignore all 
Sorts of noise but is wakened up by any 
Small noise of her child: through habitua- 
tion she learns to distinguish between ir- 
relevant traffic noise and the significant 
Sound manifestation of her child. 

The most important biological effects of 
noise: 

1. Noise may affect the internal ear and 
Produce hearing losses. 

2. Noise may interfere with speech com- 
munication. 

3. There are side effects based on the 
atimulation of the reticular activating sys- 
tem by noise, Such stimulations are inter- 
fering with mental and skill work by dis- 
tribution, are producing impairment of 
Sleep, subjective emotional effects, and vege- 
tative responses. 

The following two important physiological 
facts have to be pointed out once more: 

4. Noise is not the only factor stimulating 
the reticular activating system; all sorts of 
afferrent and emotional stimuli may produce 
the same alerting responses. 

5. The phenomenon of habituation pre- 
vents human beings and animals from re- 
acting undistinctly and every time to any 
kind of noise by all the mentioned side 
effects. 

INTERFERENCE WITH MENTAL AND SKILL WORK 


It is known by experience that thinking 
and creative mental work is more difficult 
in a nolsy than in a quiet environment. The 
literature contains many investigations deal- 
ing with the effects of noise on skill tasks, 
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on mental work and physical capacity of 
man under laboratory conditions as well as 
in factories. Some authors were not able 
to find quantitative effects of noise, while 
others observed under laboratory conditions 
a decrease of skill and vigilance, and in fac- 
tories a decrease of productivity. 

Whatsoever the observations of all the 
authors are, in one point they all agree: 
noise produces always subjective feelings of 
annoyance when it interferes with skill or 
mental work. Careful analysis of the litera- 
ture led Kryter 1950 to the conclusion that 
continuous and expected noise had no in- 
fluence on psychomotor functions. It is 
known today that the negative results are 
partly due to the fact that noise affects 
vigilance primarily if it is irregular and un- 
expected, or if vigilance requirements are 
high and of long duration. This has been 
demonstrated in an elegant manner by 
Broadbent who found a marked decrease of 
mental capacity. 

From the physiological point of view, a 
decrease of mental capacities can indeed be 
expected If the noise situation does not allow 
the process of habituation. 

Man is certainly able to do mental or skill 
work in a noisy environment. However, for 
this respect he has to increase his attention 
in order to ignore the noise. Certainly, 
many of the contradictory results reported 
up to now are due to such changing levels 
of human attention. 

As an opposite effect of noise, increases of 
productivity have been observed also in 
monotonous situations, Noise can improve 
performance by its wakening effect if en- 
vironment and work by themselves have no 
stimulating effects on the recticular forma- 
tion. This may explain the success of music 
under monotonous working conditions. 

IMPAIRMENT OF SLEEP 


One of the most important noise effects in 
everyday life is the impairment of sleep. 
Unfortunately, this is just the kind of noise 
effects which scientific investigation failed 
to study until now. Nevertheless, it can be 
stated that a deep and undisturbed sleep is 
necessary for a healthy life. During sleep, 
muscles, brain and various organs show a 
reduced activity in order to allow the resti- 
tution of energy and the assimilation of 
nutritive elements. The shortening or fre- 
quent interruptions of sleep interfere with 
recovery and reduce well-being and re- 
sistance. During sleep, we close the eyes in 
order to protect the sleeping brain from 
light stimuli, On the other hand, we cannot 
close the ears; the only preventive mechan- 
ism is the process of habituation which has 
been already mentioned above. The only 
important investigation on sleeping disturb- 
ances by noise has been done by Steinicke 
with 343 subjects. Between 2 and 7 o'clock 
a.m., noise stimull with frequencies rang- 
ing from 60 to 5,000 cps were given during 
3 minutes to the sleeping subjects. The re- 
sults showed prominent individual dif- 
erences; some 10-20 percent woke up with 
80-35 phones only, while others were still 
asleep with 70 phones, This confirms the 
everyday experience that the sleep of some 
sensitive individuals is impaired by the least 
noise, while ‘others are able to sleep in 
presence of high traffic noise, passing trains, 
airplanes or even firing guns. Steinicke con- 
cluded from these experiments that noise 
should not exceed 35 phones in bedrooms 
during night. Such research should be in- 
tensified in order to study problems like 
habituation to different noise qualities and 
quantities, 

NOISE EFFECTS ON THE AUTONOMIC NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 

For a long time, physiologists have been 
interested In vegetative reactions to noise. 
Cannon found already 1929, that noise in- 
hibited digestive functions. He then com- 
pared noise effects with fear, pain and rage 
responses, He presented evidence of all such 
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responses belonging to a common physiologi- 
cal emergency system. Many physiologists 
have been studying the various vegetative 
effects of noise stimulation since Cannon 
reported his results. Specially intensive re- 
search along this line has been done by 
Lehmann and his collaborators since World 
War II, 

All the effects of noise on autonomic nery- 
ous system which have ever been observed 
by physiologists can be summarized as 
follows: 

Under proper laboratory conditions, noise 
stimuli produce: 

1. Vasoconstriction in the skin, increase 
of blood pressure and heart rate, expressing 
changes in the regulation of blood circula- 
tion; 

2. Reduction of salivary and gastric secre- 
tion and decrease of peristalic movements, 
which can be considered generally as symp- 
toms of a slowing of digestive functions; 

3. Increase of metabolic functions. 

All these responses occur after all kinds of 
afferent. or emotional stimulation of the rec- 
ticular formation and are transitory and not 
noise specific. Furthermore, they occur also 
during sleep and are therefore not related to 
subjective annoyance. The responses of the 
autonomic nervous system to noise are of a 
limited value for the evaluation of noise ef- 
fects, since they are not connected to sleep 
impairment and to annoyance. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to remember 
the meaning and the importance of audition 
in animals: there, hearing is less important 
for communication than for the perception 
of danger. With respect to preservation of 
life, this represents an essential physiological 
mechanism, since noise as an alerting signal 
not only arouses the attention but changes 
also the reguiation of the whole organism 
by adapting circulatory and other functions 
to flight or to fight. This was certainly the 
original meaning of the reaction of the 
autonomic nervous system to noise. 


ANNOYANCE—EMOTIONAL EFFECTS OF NOISE 


The most delicate effects of noise are with 
no doubt the emotional ones. According to 
general experience, particular sounds may 
produce in some people pleasant, in other 
people unpleasant feelings. In addition, the 
same sound may be perceived by the same 
subject sometimes as pleasant and sometimes 
as unpleasant. As it is well known, the 
extent of annoyance depends from the qual- 
ity as well as from the quantity of noise and 
in addition from subjective conditions vary- 
ing individually. 

Individual personal attitudes toward noise 
are most important. Motorcyclists, workers, 
musicians are not annoyed by the noise of 
their own activity. However, outsiders and 
neighbors will usually be more annoyed the 
more they have negative attitudes toward the 
particular noise or toward the noise produc- 
ing people. 

Another important factor is the kind of 
experience man has had before with noise. 
Noise which often produced fear or disturbed 
sleep or other activities may become increas- 
ingly more annoying. That means that 
sometimes a process opposite to habituation 
can occur which may be called a hyper- 
sensitivity to noise. 

As mentioned before, the reticular forma- 
tion can amplify as well as reduce the in- 
tensity of a noise stimulus reaching brain. 
It is interesting to state that also the emo- 
tional effects can be gradually amplified to a 
hypersensitivity or in the contrary be gradu- 
ally reduced by a process corresponding to 
habituation. It is reasonable to assume that 
the reticular formation which is also depend- 
ing from emotional processes is the focus of 
these psychological phenomena. Today, the 
majority of hygienists and social experts 
agree that the annoying effect of noise is the 
most common one and has therefore the 
greatest im ce for the well-being of 
people living in cities and other noisy sur- 
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roundings. For this reason, annoyance is 
the main problems of authorities, health ad- 
ministrations. and police dealing with noise 
complaints, 

NOISE AND HEALTH 

There is full agreement in considering 
hearing losses as. a serious health injury. 
There is less agreement about the evaluation 
of the importance of the side effects (im- 
pairment of sleep, annoyance, vegetative re- 

and interferences with speech com- 
munication and mental and skill perform- 
ance) as a health hazard. 

By definition of the World Health Orga- 
nization, health is a state of complete physi- 
cal, mental, and social well-being. This 
definition is wide enough to include not only 
hearing losses, but also sleep impairment 
and subjective annoyance. Controversial is 
still the evaluation of the noise effects on 
the autonomic nervous system. 

Dally repeated exposures of animals like 
rats to intense noise produce a chronic state 
of high blood pressure together with other 
pathological changes. These are due obvi- 
ously not only to a modification of vegeta- 
tive regulation, but also to disturbances of 
endocrine regulation; t.e. of the production 
of some hormones. 

Jansen, a collaborator to Lehmann, in- 
vestigated the health condition of nearly 
1,000 workers. A group of 669 workers was 
exposed to noise between 90 and 120 phones 
at their work places, while another group of 
336 workers was exposed to noises below $0 
phones. A higher incidence of clinical symp- 
toms like circulatory disturbances, heart 
rate irregularities and others, was found in 
the group with high exposure. The inter- 
views of these 1,000 workers revealed also 
eharacteristic differences between the 2 
groups with respect to their social behavior. 
Previous social backgrounds and complaints 
about living or salary were more or less the 
same in both groups. However, the fre- 
quency of social conflicts at home and at 
the factory was higher in the group with 
high exposure. 

Lehmann concluded from the results of 
Jansen that the exposure to noise over many 
years may lead finally to chronic pathologi- 
cal symptoms of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, the results of Jansen 
and Lehmann cannot be considered as con- 
clusive. The two groups of workers do not 
seem to be comparable; professional condi- 
tions and other uncontrolled factors like to- 
bacco consumption, age, etc, could have 
interfered and could be the reason, as well as 
noise, of the observed clinical and psycho- 
social differences. Therefore, the question 
whether noise of everyday life does produce 
pathological changes of the autonomic ner- 


From a general physiological point of view, 
frequently repeated wakening and alerting 
stimull obviously must interfere with re- 
covery processes not only during sleep but 
also during day rest, 

It is quite clear that some noise stimuli do 
no harm to man; the alerting reactions as 
‘well as the responses of the autonomtic ner- 
vous system are physiological and normal 
phenomena. It is only the excess of noise 
stimull which interferes with well-being and 
thorefore with health. It is reasonable to 
assume that these interferences with recovery 
processes are the main reasons of subjective 
annoyance. From this point of view, annoy- 
ance must be considered as a biological pro- 
tective mechanism inducing man to avoid 
noise and to secure recovery processes. The 
biological meaning of annoyance is there- 
fore quite comparable to other feelings of 
uncomfort like hunger, fatigue, cold or warm 
sensations. All these feelings have the im- 
portance of life protecting mechanisms. 

Annoyance due to noise disturbing rest is 
an important health hazard from the bio- 
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logical point of view. It is therefore reason- 
able to consider annoyance as a biological 
standard for noise abatement. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between 
Justified and nonjustified annoyance com- 
plaints remains as a great practical problem. 
Such individual differences are often caused 
by personal resentment, financial interests or 
other purely egoistic motivations. Careful 
psychosoclological field investigations could 
be expected to contribute toa more complete 
understanding of these delicate problems. 

Noise is increasing gradually in civilized 
countries, Simultaneously, the frequency of 
complaints about noise is increasing. It 
must be concluded that excessive noise ex- 
ceeds more and more the limits of adaptation 
or habituation. Noise is added to other 
stresses of modern life like haste and rest- 
lessness, increasing tobacco consumption, 
sedentary life with inadequate nutrition and, 
in some places, increasing air pollution. 
Noise is therefore one of the important 
problems of modern hygiene, and its abate- 
ment is a well justified postulate of our days. 


EFFECTS ON HEALTH AND TEMPER 


(Taken from paper by Dr. A. Carpenter, 
“Effects of Noise on Performance and 
Productivity” in Control of Noise, HMS, 
London, England, 1962) 


This is the aspect of the subject which 
most worrles the public and indeed often 
produces strong and conflicting emotions. 
Correspondingly there are a large number 
of suggestions as to the harmful effect noise 
has, or might have, and these suggestions 
are in the main very difficult to prove or 
to disprove. 

3.1 Mental illness; The idea that noise 
can lead to mental upset of some kind or 
other, usually unspecified, is perhaps the 
most nebulous of these suggestions. It 
can be clarified by the hypnothesis that 
noise by itself can increase the probability 
of an individual producing symptoms of 
any neurosis to which he is predisposed. 
To demonstrate whether or not this is so 
it is necessary to compare the incidence of 
reported neurosis in a sufficient population 
exposed to noise with that in a comparable 
population who are not so This 
comparison has in fact been made among 
American naval personnel serving on aircraft 
carriers, where the noise level should certain- 
ly be sufficient to show any effect which exists 
but the result was negative. 

Nevertheless, patients with anxiety will 
continue to look for external excuses for 
their symptoms and no doubt noise will 
continue to be blamed. 

3.2. Physical illness: The idea here is that 
noise is a physical stress which in some way 
makes increased demands on people exposed 
Thus it is suggested that one could 
usefully look for increased metabolic rate, 
increased muscular tension, heart rate or 
blood pressure, for signs of overactivity of 
the suprarenal cortex, or for an increase in 
those physical illneeses, such as peptic ulcer 
or thyrotoxicosis, which are thought to be 
related to physical stress. All these have 
been looked for and only two things found 
which are worth including now. 

Firstly, on the onset of an unfamiliar loud 
noise, an increase muscular tension, of heart 
and respiration rates, and changes in elec- 
trical skin resistance have been found but 
these changes are all transient and die away 
as the noise is continued. These various 
effects indicate an increase in activity of the 
sympathetic nervous system and this in 
turn is often associated with subjective feel- 
ings or fear. After all, sudden loud sounds 
produce perhaps the earliest reactions to ex- 
ternal stimuli in newborn babies, the so- 
called startle reaction. 

Secondly, noise appears to result in con- 
traction of the arterioles of the hands, and 
possibly the feet, as shown by a reduction in 
finger volume, by paleness and by various 
Paraesthesial effects. These changes are 
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small and inconstant and have not yet been 
fully investigated. The odd thing about this 
is that, whereas the other signs of sympa- 
thetic stimulation are transient, this one is 
said to be permanent, or at least of much 
longer duration. It Is possible that among 
people who work in very noisy places there 
are some in whom this effect produces. at 
least inconvenience or discomfort. 

33 Harm to temper: Here we should be 
on safe ground. Noise certainly harms the 
temper, at least in some people. It is because 
people are annoyed by noise that they look 
for some weapon to use against it. It would 
be much more respectable to be able to say 
“Noise causes madness" than merely “I find 
his noise very irritating:" 

It would be very useful Indeed if there 
were some objective means of measuring 
annoyance but unfortunately there are none. 
As with other subjective effects, all we can 
do is ask people about it, a method which 
is not very consistent, We could of course 
also observe behaviour and look for instance 
for escape reactions such as covering the 
ears, or leaving the room or bullding; but this 
too is rather crude. 

We can summarize the considerable 
amount of work which has been done, both 
in the laboratory and in the field, on what 
people say are the qualities of a sound which 
make it annoying. 

(a) Loud sounds are more annoying than 
those less loud. 

(b) Sounds of high pitch are worse than 
those of lower pitch. 

(c) Noises containing discrete tones are 
worse than those with a smoother spectral 
composition, 

(d) Variability or irregularity, either of 
pitch, is commonly related to annoyance. 

(e) Rhythm in a sound can have a variable 
and sometimes extreme effect, depending 
greatly upon what lese the observers are 
doing. 

I refer those of my colleagues who are 
concerned with the aircraft noise prob- 
lem to my prior statements on this sub- 
ject: “Aircraft Noise Abatement—A 
National Problem May 6, page 9363) ; 
“Jet Noise—Opens the Floodgates of 
Litigation“ May 13, page A-2377), 
“More on Jet Noise-NASA Conference“ 
May 20, page A-2533); More on Jet 
Noise — Part IV- The NASA Aircraft 
Noise Research Program May 27, page 
A-2718; More on Jet Noise Part V 
FAA Aircraft Noise Symposium“ June 
10, page A-3037. 


William Jennings Bryan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1965 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, William 
Jennings Bryan delivered his famous 
“Cross of Gold” speech 69 years ago to- 
day, July 8, 1896, to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago. Bryan, 
as a result of this superb address, be- 
came the Democratic Party nominee for 
President at the age of 36. William 
Jennings Bryan, though defeated three 
times as the Democrat standard-bearer, 
paved the way for Woodrow Wilson. 
Bryan’s dynamic personality and pro- 
gressive platform greatly influenced ev- 
ery Democratic administration in this 
country. 


Dr. Frederick Albert Cook Centenary 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr, DOW. Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
following excerpts from letters and wires 
received at the Cook centennial celebra- 
tion at Hortonville, Sullivan County, 
N. V., on June 13, by the Honorable Rich- 
ard Ried, chairman of the Delaware 
Township Centenary Committee. Also 
included is a resolution by the mayor of 
the city of Buffalo and an account of the 
event in the Sullivan County Democrat 
of Callicoon: 

From the Sullivan County (N.¥.) Democrat, 
June 17, 1965] ' 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ATTENDED COOK CEN- 
TENARY— PLAQUE DEDICATED TO FAMED ARCTIC 
EXPLORER 


More than 150 persons attended the Cook 
centenary celebration at Hortonville on Sun- 
day, June 13, 1965 despite temperatures in 
the 50's. Each of the speakers enlightened 
the audience on some phase of the life of 
Dr. Frederick Albert Cook, who was born in 
Hortonville on June 10, 1865. In addition 
to celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Dr. Cock, the ceremony marked the 
dedication of a roadside marker to be placed 
Rear Dr. Cook's birthplace, the present Law- 
Tence Mauer home, 

Justice Richard Ried of the town of Dela- 
Ware acted as master of ceremonies and 
touched upon Dr. Cook's literary career in 
his speech. Russell Gibbons, editor of the 
Hamburg Sun and secretary of the Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook Society, outlined the recent 
events which have served to strengthen the 
belief in Dr. Cook’s claim that he was the 
first man to reach the North Pole. He also 
enumerated the various experts in the field 
Who have come to believe in Dr. Cook. 

Mr. Gibbons then presented a picture of 
Dr. Cook to Bert Feldman and Burton Lemon, 
who represented the Sullivan County Histor- 
ical Society. 

Town historian Valleau C. Curtis touched 
Upon the many achievements of Dr. Cook in 
allied fields, such as his study of natives of 
the Arctic region, his survival studies, medi- 
Cal discoveries, and his literary career. 

A word of thanks was extended to Mrs. 
Norma T. Stengel of Callicoon, who did much 
Of the preliminary research for the project 
and who planned an assembly which was pre- 
sented at Delaware Valley Central School on 
Thursday, June 10. J. Vance Hunt of Haw- 
ley, a member of the board of governors of 
the Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, was also 
credited with local help. 

Mrs. Elliott J. Vetter, daughter of Dr. Cook, 
reflected that a celebrity such as her father, 
has little time for home and family but that 
his family realized that he was a man of the 

ges. 

Supervisor John Eschenberg then unveiled 
the marker, which was placed later in the 
day. He expressed the thanks of the town 

to all those who had helped with the 
celebration. 


Appendix 


The invocation was pronounced by the 
Reverend Newton B. Ford of Callicoon Meth- 
odist Parish and the benediction was given 
by Father Cyprian Lynch of St. Joseph's 

The Delaware Valley Central School band 
played several musical selections before the 

and assisted in the flag salute and 
the national anthem. 


Orry oF BUFFALO RESOLUTION 


Whereas Dr. Frederick Albert Cook was 
born 100 years ago this Thursday, June 10, in 
the hamlet of Hortonville, Sullivan County, 
in the State of New York; and 

Whereas Dr. Cook is a pioneer American 
explorer, traveler, and scientist who ex- 
tended the frontiers of both the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions and the subarctic area of 
Alaska; and 

Whereas Dr. Cook is the first man in his- 
torical phy to have described the 
region at the north geographical pole, and 
his attainment of the North Pole on April 21, 
1908, is recognized by many geographic, sci- 
entific, and reference authorities; and 

Whereas the Journal of the Arctic Insti- 
tute of North America recently paid tribute 
to Dr. Cook's pioneer polar exploits in mark- 
ing the centenary of his birth; and 

Whereas the career and accomplishments 
of Dr. Cook have been cause for recent recog- 
nition in messages in the Congress of the 
United States and a resolution by the New 
York State Legislature; and 

Whereas the Erie County Board of Super- 
visors has also gone on record as according 
recognition to this explorer of the ends of 
the earth, citing his residence in Erle County 
some three decades ago; and 

Whereas the city of Buffalo shares part of 
the history of this famous polar explorer 
in that Forest Lawn Cemetery is his final 
resting place: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That I, Chester Kowal, mayor of 
the city of Buffalo, do hereby designate 
Thursday, June 10, 1965, as Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook Centennial Day, in Buffalo and 
direct that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Sullivan County Historical Society 
and the Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, who 
are marking a civic celebration this Sunday 
in Callicoon, N. T. 

CHESTER KOWAL, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 

This Congressman made a considerable ef- 
fort to revise his schedule in order to attend 
the Cook Centenary celebration in Callicoon. 
It is unfortunate that there was one previous 
engagement which could not be changed. 

Iam very proud that a great explorer, whom 
you are honoring at the Cook Centenary was 
a native of our congressional district. So 
much that is great in American history, in 
fact the major part of all the civilization that 
we have today, was created for us by Ameri- 
can boys who came from the back hills and 
river valleys of rural America. 

They started out as barefoot boys at dis- 
tant crossroads in the country, They went 
to the little red schoolhouse and I suppose 
they went fishing and trapping in the creeks. 
Somehow they had the intelligence and the 
resolution to go forth and achieve mighty 
results. 

I am sure nobody went farther than Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook because he went to the 


North Pole. How could you go farther than 
that? 

It is an inspiration for us in our endeavors 
to recall the achievements of this native boy 
from Callicoon. Nowadays we are going 
forth Into space and we have to pioneer on 
new political frontiers. Because Dr. Cook 
could do it, we know that we can do it if 
we will try as hard as he did. 

With my very kindest good wishes to the 
board of governors and to all the good peo- 
ple who are assembling to honor one of 
America's great explorers. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JoHN G. Dow. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 

On the occasion of the centennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, it 
is a pleasure to send greetings to the citizens 
of Sullivan County, the members of the Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook Society, and the others 
who are joining to honor this distinguished 
American explorer and scientist. 

The controversy that has surrounded Dr. 
Cook's attainment of the geographical North 
Pole continues; but whatever the outcome of 
the inquiries, Dr. Cook’s contributions to the 
fields of science and history continue to gain 
recognition, respect, and credence in scien- 
tific circles. 

I am glad to join with you in proud ob- 
servance of Dr. Cock s great contributions. 

With best wishes. 

a ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTrep STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1965. 

My best wishes go to the members of the 
Town of Delaware Centennial Committee, the 
Sullivan County Historical Society and the 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook Society, as well as all 
of the citizens of Delaware Township on the 
occasion of your civic observance Sunday. 

On Tuesday, to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of Dr. Cook's birth, I inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and extended re- 
marks in the House of Representatives ex- 
cerpts from the historic letter of Dr. Cook 
to Congress of February 1915. 

I said on this occasion that I hoped that 
at some time in the future a fitting and 
proper recognition could be accorded by Con- 
gress to Dr. Cook for the pioneer work he 
blazed in both the Arctic and Antarctic fron- 
tiers at the turn of the century. 

Your recognition today is a testimony to 
the belief of good citizens in the ultimate 
course of justice and fairplay. 

RickranD D. MCCARTHY, 
Member of Congress. 


I regret that I shall be unable to attend 
the ceremonies held in honor of Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, but an earlier commitment for that 
weekend prevents me from accepting your 
committee's invitation. 

It was a pleasure to sponsor the resolu- 
tion that memorializes the Governor to pro- 
claim June 10, 1965, as Prederick A. Cook 
Centennial Day in New York State. I ac- 
knowledge Dr. Cook’s accomplishments and 
join with you in honoring this outstanding 


- citizen. 


Please be sure that I am with you all in 
spirit on this important day. 
Mrs. Dozorny H. ROSE, 
Member of the Assembly, New York State 
Legislature. 
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Please extend my best wishes and greetings 
to the people of Callicoon and Hortonville, 
as well as those from throughout Sullivan 
County and other parts of the State, who 
have joined in this fitting tribute today. 

It was my pleasure to cosponsor the joint 
resolution in the legislature memorializing 
the Governor to designate Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook Day” in New York State. 

E. OGDEN BUSH, 
State Senate, New York Legislature. 

To anyone who impartially examines all 
the evidence, there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Frederick Albert Cook reached the North 
Pole, and was therefore the first man in his- 
tory to do 80. 

FREDERICK J. POHL, 
Editor of Dr. Cook's Posthumous Return 
From the Pole.” 

Those who are gathered to do honor to 
Dr. Cook at his birthplace are to be saluted 
for their courage. For it takes courage to 
stand up for justice. Let us hope that this 
observance will spur others to follow your 
example and thereby speed the day that 
will bring him the vindication withheld for 
over half a century. 

ANDREW A, FREEMAN, 
Author, “The Case for Dr. Cook.” 

I'm honored that from Italy arrive to you, 
honorable members of the Committee for 
Dr. Cook's Birthday Centennial and to you, 
citizens of Callicoon, the salutations of an 
Itallan geographer and polarist. 

Dr. Cook's victory is patrimony of all the 
world and pride of all the men who love 
science and the heroisms on the bloodless 
fields of scientific competition. 

Too many shadows were cast on Dr. Cook’s 
name and glory. Now the ray of the truth 
comes back to illuminate that very great 
figure of explorer and scientist, and polarists 
of all the world will welcome this. After 
the darkness, the light. 

In Italy also the judgments are changing 
and the truth begins to appear. 

Italian Geographic Polar Institute, all the 
Italian polarists, and I join enthusiastically 
with the celebration that the city of Calli- 
coon has resolved to Dr. Cook's memory and 
incite the great America to believe in the 
truth. 

The truth—that of Dr. Cook’s victory 
honors her history and irradiates new light 
on her glorious flag. 

Dr. SILVIO ZAVATTI, 
Director, Italian Military Polar Institute 
(Istituto Geografico Polare, Civitanova 
Marche (Macerata), Italy). 


Best wishes to the citizens of Callicoon as 
you commemorate the century of the birth 
of Dr. Prederick A. Cook. Your interest and 
work in behalf of the memory of Dr. Cook 
reflects a commendable spirit, appreciation 
and sense of history and will do much to 
bring about the recognition which his great 
works merit. 

Respects and regards to all, 
JACOB K. Javits, 
U.S. Senator. 

Please accept and convey to Centennial 
Committee my felicitations on Dr. Cook's 
birthday. Oceanography has shown him to 
be the first to reach the Pole. 

Rear Adm. CHARLES W. THOMAS, 

U.S. Coast Guard (Retired), Assistant 
Director, Hawaii Geophysical Insti- 
tute, President, Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
Society. 

When you know what kind of a man a per- 
son is you have illumination to measure his 
motivations. Dr. Cook was an honest man, 
sincerely inspired to do great deeds. If he 


had not been truthful the light of his ad- 
venturous explorations would have long since 
flickered away instead of today still brightly 
burning to illumine his contributions to the 
history and advances of exploration. 
ROBERT HOLDER, 
Chautauqua Institution, Member, Board 
of Governors, Dr. Cook Society. 

Here in Norway we know Dr. Frederick 
Cook primarily for his lifelong friendship 
with Roald Amundsen. 

We also know Dr. Cook for his great serv- 
ices on the “Belgica” Antarctic Expedition, 
and for his push to the North Pole in 1908. 
There is no doubt that he made one of the 
longest and most daring sledge Journeys ever 
made. Dr. Cook’s diary on it is admirably 
written. 

K. Z. LUNDQUIST, 
Soren RICHTER, 
Polarinstitutt, 


Directors, Norsk 


Norway. 


Oslo, 


My regrets to all those attending the Dr. 
Cook centenary. It was my wish that I 
could be with you today, but I have just 
returned from the Canadian Arctic to North 
Bay. s 

In the near future I hope to detail my 
plans to erect a fitting monument at Cape 
Sparbo, to further recognize the field work of 
this pioneer polar explorer. 

Horace GARDNER, 
Associate, Canadian Polar Shelf Proj- 
ect. 

How I wish I could be with all the fine 
people at the civic ceremony in Callicoon this 
Sunday, but previous plans find me in Con- 
necticut. As a reporter on the famous old 
New York Evening World, I had the oppor- 
tunity to interview firsthand both Dr. Cook 
and his rival claimant to the discovery of 
the North Pole. 

Dr. Cook was forthright in his replies to 
the questions of all the newspapermen pres- 
ent, and subsequent events have proven that 
his account was both true and accurate. Dr. 
Frederick Albert Cook, a true scientific ex- 
plorer, was indeed the first man ever to reach 
the North Pole. My deepest congratulations 
to all concerned in this historic centenary 
celebration in honor of the memory of a great 
and beloved man, a brilliant Arctic and Ant- 
arctic explorer. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS DODGE, 
Arctic and Hot Desert Explorer Since 
1901; Former Editor, the Explorer's 
Journal, Fellow Royal Geographical 
Society. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Soviet An- 
nexation of the Baltic States—A Day 
of Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
United States has never recognized the 
forced occupation of the Baltic States by 
the U.S.S.R.; and we continue diplomat- 
ic relations with the governments in exile. 

On June 14-16, we commemorated the 
anniversary of the Soviet annexation 
and mass deportation from the Baltic 
States. The Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, 
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Chargé d' Affaires ai. of Lithuania, deliv- 

ered an eloquent speech at the Darius- 

Girenas Memorial in Chicago. I ask 

unanimous consent that his speech be 

printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOSEPH KAJECKAS, CHARGE D’AF- 
FAIRES A.I. OF LITHUANIA, AT A CEREMONY AT 
THE DARIUS-GIRENAS MEMORIAL IN CHICAGO 
OBSERVING LITHUANIA’S CONTINUED FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM SINCE HER OCCUPATION 25 
Years Aco 
We Lithuanians and friends of Lithuania 

are gathered together this weekend because 
we are proud of our past, because we look 
with hope to the future, and because as lov- 
ers of freedom we must be seekers after jus- 
tice in the present time. As pride and hope 
characterize our gathering, so too does anger 
at the injustice to our native land that has 
now continued for a quarter of a century. 

The international and inhuman crime 
which the Soviet Union perpetrated in Lith- 
uania and the other Baltic States in 1940 
has now become notorious. The deporta- 
tions, the murders, the fragmentation of 
families, the falsification of history, the un- 
dermining of language and culture, and the 
suppression of religion—these are all well- 
known techniques used by the Soviet Union 
in its attempts to obliterate the national 
identity of the countries it has so cruelly 
subjugated. 

In addition to these older and more ob- 
vious methods of destroying the national 
identity of the Baltic States, the Soviets have 
of late used new and more insidious meth- 
ods of Russifying the Baltic peoples. For 
example, thousands of Lithuanian youth 
have been recruited as so-called volunteers to 
farm virgin soil in far-off points of the Soviet 
Union; and such service is required if a stu- 
dent wishes to progress in higher studies. 
At the same time, thousands of Russians 
are imported to settle in the Baltic States. 
This dispersal of the inhabitants is accom- 
panied by an Increasing emphasis on the 
Russian language—in schools, post offices, 
department stores, and other public institu- 
tions. 

In the face of such an array of attacks on 
the very identity of our people, it might well 
be asked whether there can be any hope for 
our beleaguered nation. The answer to that 
question lies in the very fact that we have 
gathered here today to pay tribute to the 
thousands of our countrymen who have died 
and are dying for the freedom of their home- 
land. 

We stand by a memorial to the free and 
courageous spirit of the fliers Darius and 
Girenas; they are part of our past, just as 
the Soviet Union's continuing criminal ag- 
gression against the Baltic States Is part of 
our immediate past. In the present and the 
future lie the newer and more Insidious So- 
viet efforts to efface the langunge and cul- 
ture and history of Lithuania and her sister 
nations of Estonia and Latvia. But even 
though Darius and Girenas are no longer 
with us, this memorial is here, and we are 
here. And we are determined that evil 
forces of the Kremlin shall, in the future, 
not be stronger than our own dedication to 
the cause of regained freedom and inde- 
pendence for Lithuania and the Baltic States. 
As long as we look to the past with pride, as 
we do today standing by a memorial such 
as this one, we shall be able to look to the 
future with hope, and we will be true today 
and in the future to the ancient motto that 
characterized the quest of Darius and Gire- 
nas: per aspera ad astra: it is through suf- 
ferings that one attains greatness and AS- 
cends to the heights. 
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Monroe County Citizens Fight Water 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Public Works has recent- 
ly reported to the House for action a bill 
of utmost importance to thousands of 
My constituents in Monroe County, 
Michigan. This bill, S. 1648—the Pub- 
_ lic Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965—already has passed the 
Senate body and hopefully will come be- 
fore the House within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, numerous townships and 
Villages in Monroe County urgently need 
the aid to be made available under this 
new act, for construction of sewage sys- 
tems and treatment facilities. These 
facilities will serve not only to alleviate 
local public health hazards, but also help 
abate the pollution of Lake Erie, now 
Seriously polluted. 

The Monroe County communities, in 
Spite of acknowledged need of aid, have 
been unable to obtain funds through the 
State authorities in control of Federal 

ds appropriated for the construction 
of such facilities, presumably because of 
high priority of other projects. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is designed to pro- 
Vide grants for public works and develop- 
Ment facilities needed to alleviate con- 
ditions: of substantial and persistent 
Unemployment and underemployment 

economically distressed areas and 
Tegions. When enacted into law, this 
bill will replace the present Area Re- 
development Administration Authority. 

Monroe County, because of past per- 
sistent unemployment, earlier had been 
eligible for grant assistance under the 
expiring authority from the time the 
legislation became effective in 1961. But 
in May of this year, Monroe County be- 
Came ineligible for ARA aid because the 
Unemployment rate fortunately had 
dropped markedly in the county. 

As originally submitted, the proposed 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
Ment Act of 1965 would have continued 
to excluded Monroe County, for only 
those areas on the ARA eligible list at 
date of enactment would have been eligi- 
ble for assistance under the new bill. 
However, changes in the wording of the 
bill were made in both the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees, per- 
mitting an area to continue to be eligi- 
ble for aid if it was on the ARA list as of 
March 1 of this year, according to the 
Version of the bill reported to the House, 
or as of April 1 in the version that passed 
the Senate. Because of these changes, 
Monroe County is assured of being eligi- 
ble uncer the new act. 

Mr. Speaker, the village of South 
Rockwood, in Monroe County, is one of 

communities in need of sewage fa- 
Cilities, and is a typical example. I re- 
cently received from Don F. Dodge, at- 
torney for the village, a petition signed 
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by 169 citizens, which makes a strong, 

clear argument why Federal aid is need- 

ed for South Rockwood. The petition 

follows: 

To: Weston E. Vivian, Member of 

From: The Citizens of the Village of South 
Rockwood, Monroe County, Mich. 

We, the undersigned citizens of the village 
of South Rockwood, Monroe County, Mich., 
hereby respectfully submit our petition to 
you showing as follows: 

1. ‘The village of South Rockwood does not 
presently have public sewerage system or 
treatment facilities. 

2. The Michigan Department of Health and 
the Monroe County Health Department have 
determined that a public health hazard ex- 
ists in the village of South Rockwood and, 
therefore, the village has been under a bullid- 
ing ban wherein no residential or commercial 
construction can be commenced until such 
time as sanitary sewers are available. 

3. The Huron River, which acts as the 
northern boundary of the village of South 
Rockwood, has become seriously polluted 
from waste material from the various septic 
tanks in the village seeping into the river, 
which has become a subject of investigation 
by the Water Resources Commission of the 
State of Michigan. 

4. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has acknowledged receipt from the village of 
South Rockwood of an application for a 
Federal grant of $262,762.10 to aid in financ- 
ing a sanitary sewer system estimated to cost 
a total of $525,424.21 and said application 
has been assigned project number APW- 
Michigan-421G. 

5. Under the accelerated public works pro- 
gram, the Community Facilities ‘Administra 
tion periodically reviews the applications 
preparatory to assigning project priorities 
for the fiscal year. 

6. Many communities in the United States 
who were independently able to finance their 
own programs have received Federal grants, 
and yet the village of South Rockwood, with 
its minimal revenue, although standing in 
the path of residential and industrial ex- 
pansion, has not yet been favored with des- 
perately needed Federal assistance. 

7. The village of South Rockwood Is lo- 
cated adjacent to the I-75 expressway af- 
fording its residents immediate access to the 
industries of downriver Detroit and Mon- 
roe; and, therefore, the residents of said 
village are primarily employees of the corp- 
orations in said areas. It is expected that a 
great residential and commercial expansion 
in the village, serving the aforesaid great in- 
dustrial areas, would occur should a sanitary 
sewer system be developed. 

Wherefore, your petitioners, listed on the 
following pages, hereby most earnestly and 
respectfully request your active support of 
the village of South Rockwood application 
for Federal assistance for financing the con- 
struction of a badly needed sanitary sewer 
system in the said village. 

(Signed by 169 citizens). 


Now the wastes from this village, as 
well as from all other sources in the 
county, flow directly into Lake Erie. 
Recently, the Second State-Federal Con- 
ference on Water Pollution in the Detroit 
River and the Michigan Waters of Lake 
Erie was held in Detroit. At that con- 
ference I stated my belief that: 

If all concerned spend the time, effort, and 
money required to improve this area’s wa- 
ters, waters now befouled by pollution, much 
of their former usefulness and beauty can 
be restored—and their economic value in- 
creased manifold. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that citizens 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Michigan have banded together and are 
now diligently making the effort to work 
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toward a cleaner, more healthful Lake 
Erie. The Lake Erie Cleanup Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of John 
Chascsa, president; Mrs. Irene Finck, 
secretary; Ted Hoffman, vice president; 
and Lawrence Leibold, treasurer; is pro- 
viding the local initiative that is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to win the 
fight to restore Lake Erie. 

The Lake Erie Cleanup Committee, 
includes many local associations and 
companies including the League of Wom- 
en Voters in Monroe, the Monroe Boat 
Club, the Ottawa Shore Home Owners, 
the North Shore Estates, the Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., the Monroe County 
Rod & Gun Club, the Town & County 
Garden Club of Monroe, the village 
of Dundee, the Stony Point Associa- 
tion, the village of Estral Beach, the 
Wahls Grove Improvement Association, 
the Luna Pier Improvement Association, 
the New Beach Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of Ann Arbor, and others. 
It is a pleasure for me to be able to 
work with such public-spirited citizens. 
There is no doubt in my mind that in 
Monroe County the local initiative, spirit, 
and determination exist to meet the chal- 
lenge and to succeed in returning the 
local waters of Lake Erie to a clean, 
healthful state. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that the great 
majority of the Members of the House 
will vote to provide the material help 
that communities like Monroe County 
will need if they are to provide the basic 
public facilities vital to foster new eco- 
nomic growth and opportunity. I feel 
confident that when S. 1648 reaches this 
floor it will move to swift passage, to 
the great benefit of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 


Tribute to Edwin E. Doepel, “Arkansas 
Outstanding Young Farmer of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. B. G. Blackmon, and pub- 
lished in the June 1965 edition of the 
Rice Journal. The article gives recogni- 
tion to Mr. Edwin E. Doepel, a Stuttgart, 
Ark., rice farmer, who has been named 
“Arkansas Outstanding Young Farmer of 
the Year.” The rice industry is extremely 
important to the economy of Arkansas; 
and I am pleased to congratulate Mr. 
Doepel for his success on the farm and 
his leadership in the community. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICE FARMER Is NAMED “ARKANSAS’ OUTSTAND- 
ING YouNG FARMER oF YEAR” 4 
(By B. G. Blackmon) 

For the second consecutive year a rice 
farmer has capture the No. 1 spot in Arkan- 
sas’ annual outstanding young farmer con- 
test. Thirty-five-year-old Edwin E. Doepel, 
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a Stuttgart rice farmer, won first place in 
statewide competition held at Springdale, 
Ark., February 5-6, 1965. 

Mr, Doepel has an outstanding record of 
accomplishments in agricultural, civic, and 
religious circles. As in most cases success 
did not come easy. At the age or 15 Ed 
had to drop out of school temporarily and 
work on the family farm when his older 
brothers were drafted into military service. 
Upon graduation in 1950 (De Valls Bluff, 
Ark., High School) he too was drafted into 
the U.S. Army and served 21 months. In 
January of 1953 Ed was discharged with 
the rank of sergeant, After military service 
Ed worked on the farm with his father but 
later was able to initiate his own farm opera- 
tion, At the present time he is successfully 
farming some 495 acres on Arkansas’ Grand 
Prairie, On this farm he plants approxi- 
mately 157 acres in rice and 274 in soybeans. 
Ed’s success is attributed in part to good 
fertilization and weed control practices. He 
regularly has his soil tested and follows fer- 
tilizer recommendations as outlined by the 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Arkansas Agricultural Extension Service. 
A carefully planned program of grass and 
weed control is also followed on the Doepel 
farm, Bluebonnet 50 and Nato are the 
varieties of rice usually grown. 

Aside from farming, Ed is active in various 
farm tions, In 1964, he was chair- 
man of the community ASC committee. He 
is on the board of directors of the Farm 
Bureau, a member of Producers Rice Mill, 
Arkansas Grain Co-op, the Rice Council, and 
Farmers’ Aerial Seeders Corp. 

Ed's leadership is not limited to agricul- 
ture, however. He also lends his talents to 
religious and civic organizations. For the 
past 9 years he has been treasurer of Zion 
Lutheran Church. Mr. Doepel has also 
served as president and vice president of 

_the church men's club and Lutheran Hour 

chairman. Ed has served a local parent- 
teacher association both as president and 
vice president, He is also a member of the 
American Legion and a past president and 
vice president of the Ruritan Club. 

Ed is not the only leader in the Doepel 
family. Mrs. Doepel, the former LaFern 
Schroder, was chosen Club Woman of the 
Year for Prairie County in 1964. She is 
also secretary-treasurer for the Prairie 
County Home Demonstration Club, a Cub 
Scout den mother, and a member of the 
Martha Society. In the Lutheran Church 
she teaches Sunday School and sings in the 
choir, The Doepel’s have two children, 
Edwin, Jr., 10, and Karen, 8. 

Ed first won in a local contest sponsored 
by the Stuttgart Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce before going to the State event which 
was cosponsored by the Arkansas LP-Gas 
Association. Keynote speaker for the awards 
banquet was Paul Harvey, internationally 
known news commentator. Last year’s State 
winner was James L. Staton, a De Witt, Ark., 
rice farmer. 


South Africa’s Racial Policies Are Affront 
to Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the racial 
policies of South Africa are an affront to 
the entire free world. In recent weeks, 
that Government has made obvious its 
intention to force representative bodies 
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or institutions of any government lo- 
cated in South Africa into an acceptance 
and participation in its apartheid policy. 
Its hope to force the free world into si- 
lent assent to the oppressions, brutali- 
ties, and asininities of its policies are also 
clear. 

You will recall, on May 13, South Af- 
rica tried to restrict the landing of 
U.S. naval personnel from the aircraft 
carrier Independence to White only.” 

On June 26, Dr. Verwoerd, South Af- 
rica’s Prime Minister, attempted to pre- 
vent our Embassy in Capetown from 
holding its traditional Fourth of July 
reception without segregation. 

On June 28, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that no American Negro per- 
sonnel would be permitted to work at 
the three U.S. tracking stations in South 
Africa. 

The Netherlands was attacked on June 
16th for contributing money to the legal 
defense of political prisoners and sup- 
port of their families, as Scandinavian 
countries and other nations have done 
and as the U.S. Government will soon be 
asked to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written to our 
agencies which have been specifically 
challenged by this head-on confronta- 
tion between the desegration policies the 
United States is attempting to imple- 
ment and the apartheid policies of South 
Africa. 

Our citizens will want to know what 
will be the answer cf our Government to 
these challenges to its equal opportunity 
and equal rights objectives. 

We would urge that the U.S. Govern- 
ment make it absolutely clear that it will 
not permit South Africa to dictate its 
racial policies in any of its governmental 
business or related activities. We would 
urge that our Government do this in 
specific terms by not restricting per- 
sonnel in our institutions and activities 
in South Africa to “white only.” 

The U.S. Government cannot afford to 
evade this challenge to answer clearly 
to the world community on its position 
on the struggle for human rights, dig- 
nity and justice which daily grows in mo- 
mentum around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, as they are reported, I 
will include in the Recorp recent articles 
of these significant developments in 
United States-South African relations 
and in South African-free world rela- 
tions. 

From the New Republic, July 10, 1965 
SOUTH AFRICA Bans AMERICAN NEGROES 

Twice a year, July 4 and February 22, U.S. 
Ambasasdor Joseph O. Satterthwaite clinks 
glasses with guests of all races and colors 
at his official residence here, in defilance of 
South Africa's apartheid (segregation) laws 
and customs. The U.S. consulates in Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, Durban, and Post Eliza- 
beth likewise hold July 4 and George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday receptions at which races 
and colors intermingle. 

The government of Prime Minister Dr. 
Hendrik Verwoerd frowns mightly on all 
gatherings at which blacks meet whites on 
terms of equality. Knowing this, and desir- 
ing not to offend the government yet un- 
willing to practice segregation themselves in 
deference to Verwoerd, some of the smaller 
embassies have evaded the problem by simply 
ceasing to celebrate their own national days, 
at least by giving embassy receptions, But 
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the United States and British embassies, the 
two biggest in the coutry, have ostenta- 
tlously continued to entertain nonwhite 
along with white guests. 

Knowing that South African Government 
officials won't attend unsegregated func- 
tions, Ambassador Satterhwaite has tact- 
fully dropped them from his invitation lists 
for July 4 and February 22. And the U.S. 
Government has been careful not to include 
any ‘Negroes, in its diplomatic postings to 
South Africa, among its aircrews landing 
there, or among the 50 or so Americans who 
staff the 3 U.S. satellite tracking stations 
near Pretoria. (For a similar reason, Jews 
don't get posted to Saudi Arabia.) 

But these tactful U.S. evasions of the race 
problem have quite failed to appease Dr. Ver- 
woerd, Quite to the contrary, his anger has 
been steadily and visibly swelling. This 
month, on the eve of another July 4 cele- 
bration in South Africa, Verwoerd's light- 
ning flickered and his thunder rolled again. 
Dr. Verwoerd said the Government wouldn't 
allow American Negroes into South Africa to 
work at the three U.S, satellite tracking sta- 
tions. By doing so, he confronted the United 
States with a painful challenge that threat- 
ened to nullify U.S. tact (or, as some might 
prefer to put it, expose U.S. hypocrisy). For, 
though the United States has never assigned 
Negroes to South Africa, it can scarcely take 
Verwoerd's verboten lying down. The track- 
ing stations may be closed unless Verwoerd 
backs off, 

The South African Prime Minister appears 
to be eager to get Into a row with the United 
States. In May, he suddenly insisted that, if 
the United States sent advance planes to a 
South African military airfield from the U.S. 
carrier Independence, as the United States 
had requested, the aircrews must be white. 
U.S. aircrews had landed in South Africa be- 
fore and no questions had been asked about 
their race—the South African Government 
knew perfectly well that the United States 
did not assign Negroes to duty in South 
Africa. But now, under Verwoerd’s gun, the 
United States canceled the visit to Cape Town 
of the Independence. 

Verwoerd last month referred mysteriously 
to this cancellation as “the intervention of 
the United States,” and a commentator on 
the state-owned South African broadcasting 
corporation alleged that the United States 
had, somehow, deliberately engineered the 
entire incident. But South Africa's leader of 
the opposition, Sir de Villiers Graaf, criti- 
cized Verwoerd in Parliament. Dr. Ver- 
woerd accused him of being “the mouth- 
piece of the American Ambassador." 

Much of the South African press supports 
the parliamentary opposition, opposes the 
Verwoerd government, and has shown con- 
siderable sympathy with the United States in 
this controversy. Politics apart, the South 
African Government has annoyed many white 
South Africans by its doctrinaire extensions 
of its bans on mixing of races. Now, mixing 
is forbidden at all public entertainments and 
sports events. The Government insists upon 
separate entrances, separate ticket offices, 
separate foyers, separate refreshment stands, 
separate tollets and separate seating in all 
halls, stadiums, amphitheaters, and so forth. 
The Cape Town City Council is in trouble 
over having mixed audiences attend sym- 
phony concerts in city hall, which wasn't 
built for separating races. When he first read 
about the Government's ban, the chairman 
of the city’s general purposes committee, 
Fritz Sonnenberg, exclaimed “The Govern- 
ment has gone haywire.” 

Pleas from exemption from the segregation 
decree have poured in from all over the 
country; from sports and entertainments 


But the Government woodenly continues 
stepping up its segregation measures rather 
than relaxing them. It says sports events in 
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Predominantly white areas can be attended 

Only by whites. In South Africa, national 

league soccer is played only by whites, but 

Until now about a quarter of the season's 

2 million spectators have been nonwhite. 
The Johannesburg Sunday Times has de- 

Clared that Verwoerd's public insistence on 

the United States sending only white air 

crewmen to South Africa was meant as a 

rebuke to U.S. Ambassador Satterthwaite. 

The paper recalled that the South African 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr, Muller, had 

announced that the Ambassador's persist- 

ence in having persons of color attend em- 
bassy receptions was causing growing irri- 
tation to the South African Government. 

Sympathizing with the US. attitude 
Attitude rather than with South Africa's 
segregatlonist stand, the Rand Daily Mail, 
Which is also published in Johannesburg, 
Pointed out that four U.S. Negroes are now 
Serving their country abroad as ambassadors, 
but the United States has hitherto gone out 
Of its way to a the South African 
Government by appointing “whites only” to 
its diplomatic corps in South Africa. The 
Mail asked how long the United States could 
in fact go on “reflecting the racial character 
of the American people everywhere in 
Africa except in South Africa,” adding; “It 
is hard to believe that the Negro leadership 
in America will not start paying attention to 
anomalies of this kind.” 

The statements by Dr. Verwoerd and Dr. 
Muller may have brought that day closer. 
The Natal Mercury headlined the Prime 
Minister's and Foreign Minister's announce- 
ments “unbelievable blunder" and the Cape 
Times, pointing out that one day South 
Africa and the United States may find them- 
Selves fighting side by side in an East-West 
War, asked if the South African Government 
Would then still insist that the United States 
Use only all-white air crews. 

Durem ASSAILED BY SOUTH ArricA—PLaNs von 
A GIFT to POLITICAL PRISONER FUND PRO- 
TESTED 

(By Joseph Lelyveld) 

JOHANNESHURG, SOUTH Arnica, June 16.— 
South Africa bitterly accused the Nether- 
lands Government today of having inter- 
fered in her internal affairs by announcing 
Plans to contribute to a charity organized on 
behalf of political prisoners here. 

The charity is the Defense and Aid Fund, 
Which raises money to pay the legal fees of 
Africans arrested on political charges and to 
Sustain their families while they are in jail. 

Last Friday, the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Joseph MAH. Luns, said in The Hague 
that his Government planned to give the 
equivalent of $28,000 to the fund next year. 

This morning, the South African Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Hilgard Muller, told parliament 
in Capetown that a formal protest had been 
Made “expressing the resentment of the Gov- 
ernment and the nation.“ 

Furthermore, he said, South Africa is can- 
Celing negotiations to give KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines additional landing rights here. Also 
being canceled is a planned visit of the South 
African Naval Chief of Staff, Adm, Hugo 
Biermann, to Dutch shipyards. 


AID TO REDS CHARGED 


Dr. Muller charged the defense and aid 
fund with associating itself through finan- 
cial support “with the reckless action of 
Saboteurs who have no respect for law and 
Order and even the lives of innocent people.” 

“Any form of encouragement to such sabo- 
teurs inevitably promotes, knowingly or un- 

Oowingly, the communistic ambitions in 
Africa," Dr. Muller declared. 

The Dutch Government, in a statement is- 
Sued here, denied that it had any intention 
Of supporting subversive elements. 

“It is a generally accepted principle that 
every person prosecuted before being duly 
COnvicted is entitled to the best possible 
legal aid and his family, if necessary, to 
Social assistance,” the statement said. 
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The Afrikaans press has been reacting 
angrily all week to the Dutch “insult.” 

It is especially galling because the 
Afrikaner traces his own descent and that 
of his language back to the Netherlands. 
Dutch, In fact, was an official language here 
until 1927. 

Forty thousand residents of South Africa 
were born in the Netherlands—among them, 
Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd. 

Dutch immigrants have been planning “a 
spontaneous demonstration” for Saturday 
morning in front of the Netherlands Em- 
bassy in Pretoria. They say they will carry 
placards with the South African flag at half 
staff on one side and the Dutch flag at half 
staff on the other. 

About half of those helped by the defense 
and aid fund have finally won acquittal in 
South African courts. Recently, the Govern- 
ment banned“ the organization’s Johannes- 
burg leader, David Craighead. Banning 
orders, which are authorized by the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act, make it illegal 
for those who receive them to take part in 
any political activity. 

The fund's Capetown leader, John Blundell, 
a British national, last week was given 10 
days to leave the country. 


From the London Observer] 


VERWOERD Scores U.S. GUEST LISTS—DEPLORES 
MIXING oy RACES AT PARTIES IN BOUTH 
AFRICA OF AMERICAN DIPLOMATS 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, June 26.— 
Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd has 
complained bitterly about racially mixed re- 
ceptions held by U.S. diplomats in South 
Africa. 

He said his government would continue to 
boycott such ‘receptions to show its disap- 
proval of the failure of American diplomats 
to respect its policy of racial separation. 

The United States, the Prime Minister said 
at a political meeting at De Aar in the Cape 
Province last night, is intent on teaching 
us that integration is not so difficult. But if 
South Africans accepted the lesson, he said, 
“it would mean the end of us as a nation.” 


PARTIES SET FOR JULY 4 


Dr. Verwoerd's remarks came 8 days be- 
fore the biggest receptions held by American 
diplomats, their July 4 parties. The first in- 
tegrated official functions at U.S. missions 
in South Africa were the receptions on July 
4, 1963. Before that these affairs were for 
whites only. 

The US. Embassy in Pretoria declined 
to comment on the Prime Minister's speech. 

An implicit warning to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service was seen in the Prime Minister's 
insistence that his government would not 
allow the United States to try to alter the 
attitude of the South African people. 

The United States has to realize, he said, 
that the fight against black rule 18, ulti- 
mately, the same as the fight against com- 
munism, since the Communists would find it 
easy to get black governments to serve their 
purposes. If the United States and Europe 
fail to grasp the basic differences between 
the races, he went on, the white man will 
go under. 

TIES SEEM STRAINED 


Relations between the United States and 
Dr. Verwoerd's government appear to have 
been steadily worsening in recent months. 

The first incident was that government's 
insistence that the United States promise 
to land no Negro airmen at South African 
airfields on a scheduled visit to Capetown 
off the carrier Independence. As a result, 
the carrier continued around the Cape of 
Good Hope without calling in. 

Then came the disclosure that the govern- 
ment had been boycotting the Ford Motor 
Co. because it failed to bid on a contract 
for military trucks, Ford’s action was based 
on the refusal of the United States and Can- 
ada to permit the export of necessary parts. 
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From the London Observer] 


Verworrp Race Bar CHALLENGES UNITED 
STATES at Space TRACKING STATIONS 
(By Joseph Lelyveld) 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, June 27.— 
The United States is faced with a decision 
on whether to take up a South African chal- 
lenge over the conditions under which its 
ee satellite tracking stations are operating 

ere. 

Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd said 
this weekend that his Government would not 
admit American Negroes if they were assigned 
to work in the stations. 

It can be assumed that the United States 
has known this all along and has never 
thought of sending Negroes to work in the 
tracking stations, just as the State Depart- 
ment has never assigned Negroes to work in 
any of the diplomatic missions here. 

But by saying what has been left unsaid 
until now, Dr. Verwoerd has made it impos- 
sible for the United States to contend, as it 
has in the past, that it has not accepted any 
racial resrictions on its personnel in South 
Africa, 

It is not considered likely that Dr. Ver- 
woerd will back down from a stand he has 
publicly taken. Therefore, it is believed here, 
the likely result of any diplomatic pressure 
for an explanation of his remarks would be 
the shutting down of the tracking stations. 

Ambassador Joseph C. Satterthwaite was 
reported to be traveling between Cape Town 
and Pretoria and could not be reached. A 
spokesman for the embassy refused comment 
when asked what reaction there would be, if 
any, to the Prime Minister's statement. 

There is, however, a recent precedent. Last 
month the United States asked South Africa 
for permission to have advance planes from 
the carrier Independence land at airports 
when the ship was scheduled to dock at 
Cape Town. The Government gave permis- 
sion, provided the planes’ crews were white. 

U.S. planes have often landed at South 
African airports. On rare occasions, there 
are reported to have been Negro crew- 
men. Never before had the South Africans 
asked for all-white crews, though no one 
could have doubted their preference. 

CLARIFICATION SOUGHT 

When the reply concerning the Independ- 
ence was made, the American response was to 
ask whether it was a condition or a sugges- 
tion, If it was a condition, South Africa was 
told, it could not be accepted; if it was a 
Suggestion, no guarantees could be given. 

In the end, the Independence bypassed 
Cape Town. Dr. Verwoerd’s comments on the 
tracking ‘stations seemed to most observers 
to be a condition, deliberately made. 

South African commentators have quickly 
drawn a parallel to the Independence case. 
“The United States will have to decide 
whether it can afford morally to overlook Dr. 
Verwoerd's remarks,” the Sunday Times, a 
newspaper distinctly out of sympathy with 
the Prime Minister, said. 


From the London Observer] 
U.S, Warns SOUTH Arnica 
(By Colin Legum) 

The United States has warned South 
Africa not to try to impose racial conditions 
on the teams employed at America’s three 
satellite tracking facilities in the Republic. 

This sharp warning by the U.S. State De- 
partment is the culmination of an angry ex- 
change between the Americans and the South 
Africans after the cancellation of a visit to 
Cape Town by the US. aircraft carrier Inde- 
pendence on her way to the Far East. 

The Americans had asked for the normal 


conditions, 
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The trouble over the tracking stations 
came when a South African minister said 
that the Americans had in fact accepted re- 
strictions in regard to these stations. The 
Americans denied that any such conditions 
are provided in their agreement signed on 
September 13, 1960. 

It is now up to the South Africans to de- 
cide whether to push their insistence on 
racial policies to the point of compelling the 
Americans to dismantle their tracking 
facilities. 


— 


From the London Observer] 
U.S. PLANNING STUDY or VERWOERD MOVE 

WASHINGTON, June 28-——The United 
States may consider closing its three satel- 
lite tracking stations in South Africa because 
of the South African Government's public 
ban on American Negroes at the installations. 

Questioned at a news conference today on 
whether the United States presently planned 
to continue operating stations, Robert J. Ma- 
Closkey, the State Department press officer, 
said surely.“ 

However, Mr. McCloskey made clear that 
he was speaking only for the moment and 
before the situation had been reviewed in 
the light of the latest step by Prime Minister 
Hendrik F. Verwoerd. 

In apparent irritation over the United 
States refusal to cooperate with South Af- 
rica’s segregation policy. Dr. Verwoerd has 
announced that he has told the United States 
it cannot employ Negroes in the tracking 
stations, 

State Department officials said they were 
awaiting reports from Ambassador Joseph C. 
Satterth waite. 


From the New York (N. T.) Herald Tribune, 
July 2, 1965] 
THE BOORISH BOERS 


The white rulers of the Union of South 
Africa are free, of course, to boycott the 
Fourth of July party at the U.S. Embassy in 
Pretoria, but the Embassy is certainly within 
its rights to include Negroes among its guests. 
Union government leaders may feel obligated 
to stay away because they are committed to 
racial segregation. But the United States 
also has an obligation—to racial equality and 
desegregation, 

It is nonsense for the Union officials to 
argue that our practice of racial equality in 
the Embassy (where the United States en- 
joys extraterritorial rights and diplomatic 
immunity) represents interference in their 
internal affairs—that is, injures their policy 
of apartheid. If they fear a desegregated 
party at the Embassy, then their apartheid 
policy is in mortal danger—not because of 
the but because of factors and 
forces lying outside of it. 

South Africa now proposes to retaliate by 
striking at American interests lying outside 
the Embassy at points beyond the range of 
diplomatic immunity. It has maliciously 
raised a racial question where no question 
heretofore existed regarding the staffing of 
three U.S. satellite tracking stations. It 
wants Washington to eat crow for the Fourth 
of July party by publicly declaring it will 
not use American Negroes at these stations, 
even though it may have no intention of do- 
ing 80 (as it has not done so in the past). 

Refusal to submit could mean the shut- 
ting down of the stations. We shall have 
no difficulty in making our choice, if it is 
forced on us. We must close the stations 
rather than let ourselves be blackmailed into 
accepting the racist doctrine of the white 
primitives of South Africa. 
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“There Has To Be Motivation” —Principal 
of George Washington Carver School in 
St. Louis Tells Globe-Democrat, From 
Firsthand Knowledge, What It Takes 
To Overcome Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
a two-time high school dropout, who 
made his living after the age of 14 at 
such jobs as busboy, waiter, gardener, 
clothes presser, and washroom porter in 
a hotel bar, earns a doctor of philosophy 
degree from a major university on the 
basis of a thesis on the problems of the 
poor, it is certain that he knows the sub- 
ject at first hand. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat last 
weekend carried a fascinating account 
by Staff Writer George Monaghan of 
the rise of Dr. William Moore, Jr., prin- 
cipal of the George Washington Carver 
School in St. Louis, to national stature 
for his research into the lives of 100 
families in a public housing project, par- 
ticularly into the lives of the children in 
a high-rise project. Incidentally, I might 
say, Mr. Speaker, that as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I have strenuously opposed high- 
rise public housing for families with 
young children, for some of the same rea- 
sons Dr. Moore uncovered in his re- 
search, as reported in the Globe-Demo- 
crat article. 

IF THERE'S A WILL 


Most of the article about Dr. Moore 
discusses his own highly motivated de- 
termination to obtain an education and 
improve his circumstances. When he 
tries now, as a school principal, to instill 
motivation into the youngsters in his 
school, he brings to the task.a personal 
awareness of the importance of such mo- 
tivation if the child is to win his way out 
of a life of poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there will be 
widespread interest among Members of 
Congress and others who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in the unusual back- 
ground of this high school principal who 
has won recognition among scholars for 
his research into poverty, and I there- 
fore submit for inclusion in the RECORD, 
under unanimous consent, the excellent 
article by St. Louis Globe-Democrat Staff 
Writer George Monaghan about Dr. Wil- 
liam Moore, Jr., as follows: 

[From the St. Louls (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 

July 3-4, 1965] 

NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED SCHOLAR, Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MOORE, JR., KNOWS Hts SUBJECT: Poor 
PEOPLE 

(By George Monaghan) 

During the 1940’s the George Washington 

Carver School at 3325 Bell Avenue, was an 
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island in a sea of slums, noise, trash, and 
trouble. 

It offered some hope of salvation to the 
occupants of its grimy surroundings, 

Mostly the people went to the school, left 
it, then melted into the world of the bars, 
shoeshine parlors, drab old houses, and long, 
narrow tenements jammed along the side- 
Walks of north-central St. Louis. 

They became part of the crowd milling 
around, collecting at corners, and lined along 
the sidewalks. 

They became part of the big, hard, indi- 
gestible lump stuck in the city’s throat and 
removed years later only by the crude sur- 
gery of the bulldozer. 

HIS CREDENTIALS 

Into this world—of the school and the 
slum—tame Bill Moore, 13, from Stuttgart, 
Ark., one day in 1942. He began picking up 
his credentials. They show: 

He is a two-time school dropout, a com- 
petent waiter, busboy, washroom porter, 
lawnmower, porch scrubber, clothes presser, 
and just about anything else in the odd-job 
line. 

He started early as a dishwasher in Stutt- 
gart and made about $3.50 a week. But in 
St. Louis in 1942 he was in the big time—he 
could make that in a day mowing lawns in 
the county. 

Besides the money, Bill Moore found the 
Carver School in St. Louis. He liked it. 
And this is where his credentials show a 
startling contrast. 

For he became, at 35, a nationally recog- 
nized scholar. His specialty: Poor people. 

Professionally he is known as Dr, William 
Moore, Jr., a title he earned last year at 
St. Louis University. 

LIVED CONDITIONS 


His doctorate was the most authoritative 
document to date on the life of the small 
child in one of this city’s towers of mass 
living—the Pruitt-Igoe housing project. 

Dr. Moore played the part of a pathologist 
who takes a thin slice from a tumor and 
examines it under a microscope. 

Only he took his slice from the life of the 
project and then, cell by cell, picked it 
apart—in the apartments, the halls and ele- 
vators, the nearby bars, store-front churches, 
laundromats, hospital clinics. 

For a year he lived and breathed conditions 
in the housing project. 

He played dice with the men. He shopped 
with the women. He ate hog intestines with 
ADC families. He walked the streets, drank 
in the bars, sat on project benches on hot 
summer evenings and slept on pads on the 
concrete floors. 

DON'T KNOW NAMES 


From the 100 families he studied inten- 
sively, here are a few of the things he 
learned: 

Some of the children don’t even know their 
names. "They simply don’t know which of 
the family names used in the family belongs 
to them.” 

About a fourth of the children he inter- 
viewed were locked out of their apartments 
while their mothers worked. So for a whole 
working day they were on their own. 

Things at mealtime were simple—eat as 
much as you can get because you don’t know 
when the next meal will be. 

“The children learn to use force, live with 
force and respect force. 

“They learn early that fairies do not put 
money under their pillows when they lose a 
tooth and that Santa Claus may not come, 
even if they are good.” 

The boys, often, are good con men. “They 
operate with the uncanny knowledge of 
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human nature, They know that many people 
Want to get something for nothing.” 

Many of the children “not only do not 
drink orange juice, but have never 
or seen a real orange * or tasted butter 


HUMAN DRIFTWOOD 


The children roam the buildings. Some- 
times they fall from the windows or down the 
Concrete stairwells or hook rides on top of 
elevators and get crushed against the ceiling. 

There are few books, magazines or news- 
Papers and more often than not it is the four 
letter obscenity on the wall that is the child's 
first Introduction to reading. 

Thus, “the deprived child and his family 
become little more than human driftwood 
in the urban stream of social turbulence— 
never fulfilling—never being fulfilled.” 

The doctoral thesis he prepared sets out its 
Case in about 290 pages. It is gathering no 
dust on the library shelves. 

“He worked with real living people and 
What he said couldn’t be said in cold 
Statistics,” says Dr, Andrew M. Doyle, as- 
sistant director of the department of educa- 
tion at St. Louis University and Dr. Moore's 
graduate adviser. 

“He got to the heart of things. He was the 
Most unusual student I've ever had. He 
Worked harder and made more sacrifices,” 


SPEAKS LANGUAGE 


Dr. Moore's thesis more than fulfilled his 
Ph. D. requirements. It had the distress, the 
tragedy, the drama, the humor—and the 
hope—of a man who knows. 

“I've been down that road before, says Dr. 
Moore. That's why I know about the poor. 
I speak the language.” 

He is sitting on top of a table in one of the 
empty first grade classrooms in the George 
Washington Carver School. He is the prin- 
cipal now. 

When Dr. Moore talks, he lights up. His 
hands move and his big eyes flash in rapidly 
Alternating smiles and frowns and all of the 
Shades of moods and expressions in between. 

He is tall, athletically built and above all, 
animated. 

He is talking on his favorite subject—the 
Poor—and he rises from the school room 
table and says, “Let me show you some- 
thing.“ 

MOTIVATION BIG THING 

He walks through the school playground 
and all the time he is going on about 
SOciological problems and the Banneker 
School District's drive to motivate. 

That's the big thing,” he says. 
tion.“ 

We tell them what they can do and what's 
Possible if they stay in school. We repeat it 
Over and over. We put up signs around the 
School.” 

He walks into the other building, down a 
flight of stairs and into the basement. 

“Here it is,” he says, “our gymnasium.” 

It is not a large basement room. Every- 

g is concrete and insulated piping. 
There are a few crudely scrawled signs on the 
Whitewashed walls, like “Virgil Johnson is 


“Motiva- 


Dr. Moore points up at a section of pipe 
Where the insulation had been worn down 
and says: ‘ 

“And that is our basket for basketball. 

team won a championship with it. And 
5 7 5 what they practiced on. We're proud 
t. 

“It's motivation.“ 

He begins walking back to the school 
— and to his small office on the second 

r. 


PARENTS INCLUDED 
“We've got the child in school. But there 
hes to be motivation for the parents, too. 
That's important. 

“When a pupil gets an award we don't take 
a picture of him alone. We get the parents 
tpo- This le a big thing. Maybe it's the first 
ime they've had their picture taken. 
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“Or we send them a letter that begins, ‘Mr. 
and Mrs,’ and maybe it’s one of the first 
times they've received a letter saying that, 
unless it was a bill. 

“These are what we call disadvantaged 
people and we can learn more from them 
than they can from us. In a way they are 
profound. 

“Because they have survived it. Their 
problem is verbalization. But they have to 
have aspirations. There has to be motiva- 
tion.” 

Once, several years ago when Dr. Moore was 
a teacher, some of his pupils who could not 
afford gym shoes flatly refused to take off 
their street shoes during gym period. 


ASHAMED OF HOLES 


They were afraid of the shame the holes 
in their socks would bring. 

So Bill Moore started wearing holes in his 
socks, and when gym period came he re- 
moved his shoes. No one was afraid of socks 
with holes after that. 

But long ago Bill Moore had learned not 
to fear holes in socks. He had learned to 
live with them. 

Back in Stuttgart, when he was 7, his 
father left the family’s little “shotgun" 
house before the furniture was paid for. 
His mother took in washing and he helped. 

That meant getting up at 4 a.m. and doing 
the ironing before school. It meant more 
ironing after school. It meant odd jobs in 
between. 

THE BIG CITY 


St..Louis was the big city, and that meant 
opportunities. So the family moved here in 
March, 1942 and Bill Moore got his formal 
introduction into St. Louis society. 

He tried to make friends with the “pack” 
by offering the boys some of his ice cream 
cone one day. Instead they took the whole 
thing, and when he kicked about it, they 
beat him up. 

After that he steered clear of the pack, 

Now and then he picked up odd jobs 
around town and finally he landed fairly 
regular work mopping up in a tavern for 
$10 a week. His mother worked as a maid. 

By the time he was 14 he decided he 
should be on his own. He rented a room at 
919 North Leonard Street for $4.50 a week and 
that fall he enrolled in Sumner High School. 

LEAVES SCHOOL 


Then he picked up a job as a busboy at 
the Mayfair Hotel and immediately the job 
and school clashed. Thus, in his first year 
in high school he became a dropout. 

But next fall he was back in school, this 
time with an $18 a week job as a busboy and 
washroom porter for the bar of the Coronado 
Hotel. 

He wouldn't get off work until 1.30 a.m. 
and somehow he couldn't keep his head off 
his school desk. He had to quit school again. 

The thing that saved him was persistence 
and patience and a couple of waiters at the 
hotel who kept telling him the facts of a 
waiter's life. 

The facts of life seemed to conspire against 
Bill Moore in those early student days, but 
he ignored the facts and kept coming back 
to school. 

ACTIVE STUDENT 


He was a good student, and an active one. 
He was in the school plays, and was presi- 
dent of the Negro History Club and one year 
he won first place in a statewide oratorical 
contest for Negro schools. 

It took him 5 years and two summers to 
get through Sumner High School, longer than 
it took him to get his master’s and doctor’s 
degrees at St. Louis University. 

Stowe Teachers College followed Sumner 
and he graduated there in 1952 with a bache- 
lor of arts degree. 

For the next 5 years he taught school and 
waited tables at the Coronado. Then, in 
1957, Bill Moore’s life became a blur of 
activity. 
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He started working on his master's degree 
at St. Louis University. By day he was 
teaching full time in the public schools and 
by night he held down his job as walter. 

This went on for a year. At the end of it 
he dropped his job at the Coronado to devote 
more time to his oral and written master’s 
degree examination. 

LIFE CALMS DOWN 

The Ph. D. meant 2 more years of furious 
work. 

Now Dr. Moore's life has calmed down, He 
rises at 6:30 a.m. and is in school by 8:10, 
Then there is the routine of paperwork, 
work, bloody noses, skinned knees, indignant 
parents and the big one—motivation. 

He's as busy off the job as on. During the 
week, mainly because of the notoriety his 
thesis has brought, he'll make about seven or 
eight speaking appearances before various 
church groups and civic clubs. 

Now he is sitting behind a cluttered desk 
in his small office in the Carver School. The 
schoolday is over and the voices and shout- 
ing of pupils leaving the school are no longer 
heard. 


Dr. Moore leans back and talks of the 
things that motivated him—his mother, the 
two old waiters at the Coronado, his own 
optimism. 

AT HOME WITH POOR 


He talks of the ways he has always tried 
to do more than people have asked of him 
and of the people who have called him odd 
because of his persistence in school. He 
talks of the poor and why he often feels more 
at home with them than with his own peer 
group. 

He goes to the window and looks out. The 
school is still som: of an island. But 
now the slum is gone. It has been replaced 
by rubble and grass. 

The day is nearing when the George Wash- 
ington Carver School, built in 1882 and once 
known as the Wayman Crow School, will 
crumble under the wrecker’s ball and the 
bulldozer. 

A new school will rise in its place, and new 
homes and buildings will surround it. 

“I want to stay in St. Louis,” Dr. Moore 


says. “It has been good to me. I want to 
do something for this city.” 


Cream of the Crop: The Hopeless Far- 
Out Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a widely quoted and respected columnist 
from my district has presented his views 
on the recent CBS television program 
“It’s What's Happening, Baby.” In his 
usual homespun wit, Bo McLeod, editor 
of the Donalsonville, Ga., News com- 
mented: t 

If that’s the kind of stuff our youngsters 
understand and follow, it's too late for a 
Job Corps to do anything for them 
It's bad enough to be a dropout, I mean. 
It's hopeless if you're a far-out dropout. 


Readers of the Donalsonyille News are 
given a light and entertaining perspec- 
tive of the world’s news each week 
through Bo’s column “Out on a Limb.” 
In addition the editor writes a column 
for the Atlanta Journal. His column in 
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the July 7 edition of that newspaper 
follows: 
CREAM OF THE CROP; THE HOPELESS Fan- Our 
Dnorovrs 
(By Bo McLeod) 

DoNALSONVILLE.—That certainly was an in- 
spiring program on the telly the other sum- 
mer evening. It inspired words like “shame- 
ful,” d „ “immoral,” “lousy,”. and 
even “double lousy.” 

These words were used by a number of 
Republican Senators, and strangely enough, 
they were not referring to that other party 
or any of its members. 

They were referring to a rock n roll type 
program called “It’s What's Happening, 
Baby.” 

This was a made up of the cream 
(?) of the crop of stars of today’s music (?). 

CBS gave the time to the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunities, and if there was a 
reason for it, it was to bring a message to 
the younger folks about such things as the 
Job Corps and Community Youth Action. 

SICK 


One report on the motive said it was to 
encourage the kids to stay in school. This 
was reported before the program appeared, 
however. Since it came on, it’s too late to 
claim anything. 

They said the message would be spoken in 
a language the young people would under- 
stand. It would meet them on their own 
level, you see, and grab their interest while 
preaching a sermon, 

It that's the kind of stuff our youngsters 
understand and follow, it’s too late for a Job 
Corps to do anything for them. A propa- 
ganda effort can’t produce miracles, 

It’s bad enough to be a dropout, I mean. 
It's hopeless if you're a far-out dropout. 

And from the performances given on the 
CBS ‘tother night, there have been quite a 
few ts from schools of music. 

Still, it might be that Senator GORDON 
ALLorr, Republican, of Colorado, overdid it 
when he told the president of CBS he (Al. 
Lorr) was about to throw up.” 

It was bad, but not so bad it should make 
you ill. 

After “Shindig” and Hullabaloo” and the 
“Lloyd Thaxton Show,” you build up a re- 
sistance to such things, as a defensive meas- 
ure. 

Senator Alxorr should take advantage of 
such physical fitness practices, before he 
takes the whole dose, like 90 minutes of the 
“cream.” 

As for Senator Drrxsren, he didn't show 
much appreciation of it, either. 

He said Republicans are “almost incandes- 
cent in their fulminations” against the 


If he isn’t careful, some cat will take those 
words incandescent and fulminations and 
write another song. Such a statement as 
DmxkseEn’s sounds a little like the current 
style of lyric, anyhow. 

Naturally, the criticism and the praise was 
based along party lines. Political parties 
that is, because Holmes Brown, of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, said the program 
was good, effective, and that one of his sons 
who is preparing for the ministry, thought it 
was not immoral, degrading, or shameful. 

DROPOUTS 

As far as I am concerned, if It's What's 
Happening, Baby,” is really what is happen- 
ing, we're in worse shape than I thought. 

As for dropouts, it is likely to help figh 
that stuff. If the kids don’t stay in school, 
if the parents don't make them stay there, 
“It's What's Happening, Baby,” ought to be 
shown again and the guilty parents should 
have to see and hear every minute of it. 

With such punishment threatened every 
parent will do all he or she can. I'll be glad 
to help, too, just let me know what I can do. 
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Address of Brig. Gen. Charles J. Quilter, 
Jr., USMC, Before the 47th Annual 
Convention of the American Legion, 
District of Columbia Department, July 
8, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, last night, 
the 47th Annual Department Convention 
of the District of Columbia of the Amer- 
ican Legion opened its 47th Annual Con- 
vention. 

The keynote speaker was Brig. Gen. 
Charles J. Quilter, Jr., Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Plans, Headquarters, 
USMC. 

General Quilter gave a most interest- 
ing and informative status report on the 
Marine Corps and I believe that my col- 
leagues will find this background briefing 
unusually helpful. 

General Quilter discussed the signifi- 
cance of the Marine Corps in Vietnam 
and he also outlined the part the Marines 
played in Santo Domingo. 

Because of the importance of these 
statements of fact, it is a real privilege 
to call these remarks to the attention of 
the Members of the Congress: 

ADDRESS BY Bric. Gen. CHARLES J. QUILTER, 
In., USMC, BEFORE THE 47TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT, JULY 8, 1965 
This evening I intend to give you a status 

report on the Marine Corps—its current ca- 
pabilities. Most particularly, I am going to 
talk about Vietnam, what the Marines are 
doing out there, and what we consider to be 
the significance of our contribution. I am 
also going to say something about the part 
the Marines played in Santo Domingo. 

One of your main purposes is to present to 
the American public the story of the Ma- 
rine Corps and the other armed services. 
Therefore, if you like, you can consider my 
talk as sort of a background briefing oriented, 
naturally, to the Marine Corps. 

First, how many marines are there now? 
How big is the corps? 

The Marine Corps has been at an essen- 
tially level strength of about 190,000 active 
duty marines for the past 3 years. 

With this strength we have been able to 
provide this Nation with three combat-ready 
divisions, three combat-ready aircraft wings, 
and the combat and service support units 
needed to sustain them. We also provide the 
supporting establishments to train, to ad- 
minister, to equip, and to supply these forces. 

And there is also the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, the Reserve is at its highest state of 
readiness in its history. 

There are nearly 100,000 marines in the 
Reserve—including, perhaps, some of you— 
who are immediately available for mobiliza- 
tion. This includes over 45,000 in the organ- 
ized or drill pay Reserve. 

Our organized Reserve actually gives us a 
fourth marine division and aircraft wing. 

Let's talk about the Fleet Marine Forces. 
Nearly two-thirds of our 190,000 active-duty 
marines are in the Fleet. Marine Forces. 

Some of you will remember how we used 
to say in World War II that there were only 
two kinds of marines: those who were over- 
seas and those who were going overseas. In 
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1965 we still have only two kinds of marines: 
those who are in the Fleet Marine Force and 
those who are going to be in the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

And recent events have caused a good pro- 
portion of the Fleet Marine Force to be de- 
ployed overseas. More of that later. 

Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, consists of 
the 2d Marine Division and the 2d Marine 
Aircraft Wing plus force troops. 

It’s of interest to note that Lt. Gen. Phil 
Berkeley turned over command of Fleet 
Marine Force Atlantic to Lt. Gen. Al Bowser 
on June 30. Phil Berkeley’s first overseas 
assignment was in Nicaragua in 1928. Now. 
37 years later, the most recent deployment of 
troops from the command he just relin- 
quished was to Santo Domingo, 

On the other side of the world, Lt. Gen. 
Brute“ Krulak commands Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, and he has been very much 
in the news. 

The 3d Division and a good part of the Ist 
Wing is now in Vietnam, The ist Brigade 
which was in Hawaii has now moved for- 
ward and has been incorporated into the 3d 
Division and 1st Wing. 

The 7th Marines from the Ist Division has 
been shifted from Camp Pendleton to Oki- 
nawa, A number of squadrons have been 
moved from the 3d Wing at El Toro to the 
Western Pacific. 

We now have 18 of our 27 infantry bat- 
talions and 28 of our 52 aircraft squadrons 
serving outside the continental United States. 

Some things don’t change. 

The marine division is still basically an 
infantry division configured for amphibious 
operations. 

Even if you haven't seen a marine division 
at close hand since World War II or Korea 
you would still find its organization funda- 
mentally the same. The division still has a 

structure although for some years 
now the infantry battalions have had four 
rifle companies. It numbers about 18,000 
marines and 1,000 bluejackets. 

Some units that used to be part of the 
division—such as the tank battalion—are 
now part of force troops. Force troops aré 
essentially pools of combat support and com- 
bat service support unite—tanks, amphibious 
tractors, communicators, engineers, heavy 
artillery, and so on—used to reinforce the 
divisions and wings as required by the 
occasion. 

There are some new weapons in the divi- 
sion: the M-14 rifle, the M-60 machinegun, 
the M-79 grenade launcher, and the 107mm. 
howtar, for example. But if you look at 
the howtar closely you can see it is nothing 
more than the old 75mm. pack howitzer car- 
riage mounting a 107mm. mortar tube. It 
gives the helicopter-lifted units an artillery- 
type direct support weapon. 

A marine aircraft wing will now average 
about 11,000 people and operates about 350 
airplanes. Its exact composition will vary 
from situation to situation. Ordinarily, 
there are three or four combat groups. 
Sometimes these groups consist of equadrons 
all of the same type; that is, fighter, attack, 
or helicopter. Sometimes they are a com- 
posite of several kinds of aircraft. 

Now it is fundamental that none of these 
units—division, wing, or force troops—goes 
into battle alone. For combat they are 
always task organized into balanced teams- 
And in the Marine Corps we insist that thes® 
be air-ground teams. This is nothing new to 
you. It has been Marine Corps doctrine for 
years: the complete integration of alr- 
ground effort. 

There are many possible combinations- 
However, Marine Corps doctrine prescribes 
four basic types or levels of air-ground task 
organization. 

When we combine a battalion landing 
team, an attack squadron, and a helicopter 
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squadron, we call it a marine expeditionary 
unit or MEU. 

Next larger is the marine expeditionary 
brigade or MEB, ‘This consists of a regi- 
Mental landing team and a composite marine 
aircraft group. 

The next larger size air-ground task force 
is the marine expediti force or MEP. 
This is the classic division/wing team com- 
bination. 

A full MEF will contain upward of 43,500 
Marines. We define an MEF as being a power- 
ful, balanced air-ground task force capable 
of seizing and controlling a large area against 
significant opposition. 

If something larger than an MEF is re- 
quired, we can combine more than one divi- 
sion/wing team. We then have a Marine 
Expeditionary Corps or MEO. 

This, then, is how we are structured for 
combat. 

How well have we been able to perform— 
to deliver, so to speak, on our promises? 

Amphibious forces have had a remarkable 
record of being there, at the right time, and 
In the right place. This has again been dem- 
onstrated in recent weeks. It didn't just 
happen. It wasn't a matter of tuck. 

International crises usually don't erupt 
without warning. As tensions build up, am- 
Phibious forces are free to move toward the 
potential trouble spot. So long as the ships 
Temain in international waters, they can 
take station without negotiation, provoca- 
tion, or violation of sovereign rights. 

If the emergency subsides, we can move on 
or return to base. 

On the other hand, if the order ts given— 
as has happened, most dramatically, in the 

can Republic and South Vietnam— 
to “land the landing force,” we can be ashore 
in hours. We land, of course, both by hell- 
Copter and by landing craft and amphibious 
Vehicles. This gives us great tactical flexi- 
bility. And most important, our logistic 
2 is built into the amphibious task 
Orce. 


Tu ask you to imagine that you have a 
map of the world in front of you. 

Look first at the Mediterranean. 

We keep at least one battalion landing 
team with the 6th Fleet. ‘This has been 80 
since 1948. Its designation: “Landing Force, 
Mediterranean.” This was the force that 
Made the landings in Lebanon in 1958. It 
also played a part in the Suez crisis. If 
Other similar situations had called for the 
introduction of a U.S. force, the Mediter- 
Tanean battalion would have been ready for 
its share of the job. 

Move westward across your imaginary map 
to the Caribbean. 

A marine expeditionary unit or at least a 
battalion landing team is kept on station in 
the Caribbean, conveniently close to certain 
continuing trouble spots. 

So it was that on April 27, when the de- 
ciston was made to land the marines at Santo 


t go ashore to assist in the evacu- 
ation. But on April 28, with the situation 
becoming more precarious, 400 marines were 
landed by helicopter from Bozer to protect 
American and foreign nationals being evacu- 
ated and reinforce the marine guard at 
the Embassy. 

The next day—in face of a deteriorating 
Situation and fears of a Communist take- 
Over, all ground elements of the 6th Marine 
Expeditionary Unit were ordered toland. By 
late that evening, April 29, 1,600 marines 
Were ashore. 

Build up of American forces was rapid. 
The first two battalion combat teams of the 
82d Airborne Division began arriving early 
on the 30th. 

By May 1 two more battalions of marines 
had been ordered to land. The marine force 
Was now the 4th Marine Expeditionary Bri- 
fade, Brig. Gen. John Bouker, commanding. 
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the Army airborne troops and the Marines. 

By May 7, with three BLT’s ashore and one 
in afloat reserve, Marine strength in the area 
had reached 8,000. 

On May 26 the withdrawal of two BLT's 
began. The remainder of the marines left in 
two echelons, on the 3d and 6th of June. 

Upon the detachment of the 4th MEB from 
his command, General Palmer sent General 
Bouker a message complimenting him per- 
sonally as a commander and saying, “The 4th 
MEB, under your capable and dynamic leader- 
ship, was successful In accomplishing all 
missions assigned.” 

During most of their time ashore, the 
marines had been responsible for the security 
of the evacuation port of Haina, 5 miles west 
of the city, and of the International Security 
Zone, an area that included the western half 
of the city of Santo Domingo. 

Marine casualties for Santo Domingo were 
8 killed and 29 wounded. 

Now, let's move further west, across the 
Pacific to the biggest trouble spot of all just 
now: Vietnam. 

Earlier this evening, I described our several 
sized marine air-ground team packages. You 
will recall that I said that experience had 
taught us that for maximum effectivenes our 
air and ground elements must be employed 
together. 

I also sald that routinely we keep at least 
a battalion landing team with the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean and a battalion land- 
ing team or Marine expeditionary unit afloat 
in the Caribbean. 

In the same fashion, for the past several 
years we have kept an SLF or special landing 
force at sea with the 7th Fleet in the West- 
ern Pacific. As a minimum the SLF has con- 
sisted of a battalion 3 and a 3 
copter squadron. When tensions mount, as 
they so frequently do in the South China Sea, 
the SFL is quickly beefed up to a Marine ex- 
peditionary brigade. This, you will remem- 
ber, is a truly balanced air-ground team. It 
will number 8,500 men or more. 

Because of this posture, we were fully ready 
on March 7 when the order was given to land 
the 9th Marine Expeditionary Brigade at 
Danang. 

The landing began at dawn on the morning 
of March 8. One battalion team 
came across the beach. Another came in by 
air from Okinawa. 

This was the first introduction of U.S: 
ground combat troops into South Vietnam. 

One marine helicopter squadron was al- 


were deployed ashore. In the next few days 
and weeks the Sth Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade, under Brig. Gen. Fred Karch, con- 
tinued to grow in size. 

During those first weeks at Danang we 
were uneasy because one essential ingredient 
of our air-ground team was missing; we had 
no fixed-wing marine aircraft ashore. We 
wanted our own fighters, and more particu- 
larly, we wanted our own attack aircraft, 
ready to support us with close air support 
if and when we needed it. 

This point was brought home to the Amer- 
ican public, in dramatic fashion, by Life 
magazine in its April 16 issue. Those of 
you who have read the article will recall that 
it describes the airlift of a Vietnamese bat- 
talion by Marine Helicopter Squadron 163. 
This was a particularly rough operation. Six- 
teen marines were wounded, two of them 
fatally. 

The article accentuates the vulnerability 
of the helicopter when it is not protected by 
fixed-wing aircraft and pleads very effective- 
ly for the Marine Corps concept of close 
air support. 

While Life does perhaps overstate the vul- 
nerability of the helicopter, what it says 
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about the need for close air support is essen- 
tially true. 

So we in the Marine Corps breathed a lit- 
tle easier when a marine fighter attack 
squadron equipped with the McDonnell 
Phantom IT went into Danang. There is no 
better fighter aircraft in the U.S. inventory 
than the Phantom II and it is also a very 
adequate attack airplane. 

Even so, we have another airplane in our 
inventory, the A-4 Douglas Skyhawk, which 
we think is even better sulted for the close 
air support situation facing us in South 
Vietnam. 

So, after coordination with the 
South Vietnamese government, the 8d Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade, under Brig. Gen. 
Marion Carl, went ashore on May 8 at a place 
called Chu Lai, some 50 miles south of Da- 
Nang. 

A Seabee batallion went in with the 
marines in a partnership reminiscent of 
World War II. In three weeks an expedi- 
tionary airfield was ready for operations. 
On June 1 our A-4’s began using the field. 
They landed in the morning. They made 
their first combat strikes that afternoon. 

Marine combat units in South Vietnam 
have now been designated the II Marine 
Amphibious Force. They are commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Lew Walt. 

The mission of the III MAF is defensive in 
nature, but this does not mean that our 
activities are confined to a fixed or static 
defense. Marines learned long ago that one 
of the best countermeasures against guerril- 
las is aggressive patrolling. We are conduct- 
ing patrols in depth and are engaging in 
limited clearing operations outside our perim- 
eters. Close air support of these limited 
operations has been outstandingly effective. 

I was fortunate enough to accompany Gen. 
Harold Johnson, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
on an inspection trip to South Vietnam in 
early March and witnessed the first landings 
at DaNang on March 8. I can assure you that 
the III MAF is as fine a body of troops, as 
well trained, and as combat-ready, as you 
would want to see. 

Col. Ed Wheeler, who commands the 3d 
Marines at DaNang, has commented to me 
on the extremely high caliber of the junior 
Officers and the NCO’s in his regiment. He 
Says they are just as good as World War IT 
and Korea and probably smarter. 

I am going to end my remarks this evening 
by saying once again that almost every inter- 
national emergency since the end of World 
War II, which has called for the use or display 
of U.S. military force, has furnished fresh 
proofs of the continued usefulness of our 
amphibious forces, both as strategic and tac- 
tical instruments. 

We are dedicated to the belief that what- 
ever type of trouble the future may hold, 
there will continue to be a real need to ex- 
ploit the Navy/Marine amphibious capability 
of this country. 

We in the Marines are proud of our past 
performance. But past performance alone is 
no justification for our continuance. Our 
continuance can only be Justified by what 
We are doing today and what we can do to- 
morrow and the day after that. 


L.B.J.: Pass Along the Tax Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
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the following editorial which appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Wednesday 
morning, June 23, 1965: 

L.B.J.: Pass ALONG THE Tax CUTS 

In signing into law the 84,700 million ex- 
cise tax cut bill. President Johnson sald 
that it would “pay big dividends in lower 
prices, more jobs, more sales and more pro- 
duction,” and we certainly hope that the bill 
will accomplish all of these desirable things. 

The President is counting on the elimina- 
tion of a host of nuisance taxes to stimulate 
buying and thus provide a fresh spur to the 
business upturn. 

He was careful to warn, however, that the 
hoped-for benefits from the tax reductions 
will be obtained only if they are passed along 
to the consumer. The bill will make its 
maximum contribution to our economic 
health, he pointed out, “only if businesses 
pass along to consumers the full amount of 
the reduction in the tax." He added an ap- 
peal to manufacturers and retailers to do just 
that. 

It was President Kennedy's policy, carried 
on by President Johnson, to rely on tax cuts 
as a spur to economic activity at a time of 
budgetary deficits. Last year’s $11,600 million 
individual and corporate income tax slash 
Was a major item in putting this fiscal philo- 
sophy into practice, and the excise tax cuts 
are a natural followup. Still unsatisfied with 
the extent of the reduction program, the 
President holds out the promise of future tax 
relief for the lowest income groups. He 
Mentioned taxpayers “who now live in the 
shadow of poverty” as the beneficiaries, but 
he left the details of their tax relief unspelled 
out, 


Strawberries South of the Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, straw- 
berry imports from Mexico have in- 
creased at a catastrophic rate in the last 
few years. Too few people are aware of 
this threat to domestic labor, processors, 
and growers. I take this opportunity 
to apprise my colleagues of these star- 
tling developments. 

The Giannini Foundation, located at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
is one of the most reliable agricultural 
research institutions in America. We 
are indebted to it for a study made in 
October of 1963 entitled, The California 
Strawberry Industry.“ Its authors are 
Beatrice M. Bain and Sidney Hoos. The 
report surveys the strawberry industry 
on a nationwide basis, as well as histori- 
cally. I commend the research report 
to everyone’s reading. The following 
facts are confirmed in this report: 

Since 1952 a frozen strawberry industry 
has been created in two States located 
north of Mexico City. More than 11 
freezing plants were built by 1960 to proc- 
ess the berries for shipment. 

Imports of frozen strawberries from 
Mexico amounted to 4,501,000 pounds in 
1950. By 1955, they had increased al- 
most three times to 12,011,000 pounds. 
Imports had again almost trebled by 
1962 to a new high of 33,517,000 
pounds—approximately 13 percent of do- 
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mestic consumption. The most recent 
information, published in the Frozen 
Food Report for June 19, 1965, confirms 
this accelerating trend: 

Through June 12, 1965, 40,800,000 pounds 
of frozen strawberries were imported from 
Mexico into the United States. This com- 

with 30,500,000 pounds for the first 
5 months last year. 


If this rate of importation continues 
unabated, domestic labor and processors 
will soon be joining the ranks of the un- 
employed and seeking help through the 
war on poverty. This war will stale- 
mate if the Federal Government follows 
policies that force men out of work and 
into poverty. 

One solution is to adjust our tariffs to 
offset the tremendous labor cost advan- 
tage enjoyed in Mexico. I have intro- 
duced a bill to raise the present tariff 
from 14 percent ad valorem to 35 per- 
cent ad valorem. I urge action on this 
subject to prevent the destruction of an- 
other important domestic industry. 


Favorable Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9,1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, my good State of Mississippi 
has for a number of years been under at- 
tack by liberals of Northern States. I 
have heard many reports of attempts to 
dissuade parties coming into our States. 
There appeared in the July 1 issue of the 
Jackson, Miss., Daily News, a copy of a 
letter written to that paper from a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Harry C. Davis of 
Taylorsville, Miss., in which he related 
a typical experience. I feel that all 
Americans should be apprised of the fact 
that to travel south into Mississippi or 
Alabama, one does not place one’s life in 
jeopardy. 

The letter reads as follows: 

How Tourists ARE RECEIVED 
EDĐDITOR, DAILY News: 

I am the registration clerk in one of the 

motels in Laurel. 


In talking with them they informed me 
they were touring the South on their way 
to New Orieans. They told me they were 
informed to bypass Alabama and Mississippi, 
because with their Indiana auto license, peo- 
ple in those two States would probably run 
into them. So naturally they thought to 
protect themselves. They carried a small 
pistol and kept all windows and doors locked 
in their car when they got to Alabama. 

In Tuscaloosa they took a wrong turn and 
got themselves lost, so and 
asked directions with some misgivings about 
their safety. 

However, they told me they were so well 
treated by the highway patrol in Alabama 
they decided to stop and get some lunch. 
They then stated they had been treated with 
such courtesy they began to wonder why 
they had been so badly misinformed. 

Continuing their conversation, they also 
told me that the people in Alabama and 
Mississippi treated them much better than 
in their own hometown and wondered if 
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the people who had so badly misinformed 
them had ever been South. 

They really were enraptured by the treat- 
ment they had received and stated to mé 
they were now contemplating trying to get 
a position in our school system. 

This is just an example of what people are 
saying about the South, but when they do 
come South with no idea of creating discord, 
how tourists are treated here. 

Harry C. Davis, CMA. 

TAYLORSVILLE, Miss. 


Recovery in Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
June 28, 1965: 

RECOVERY IN PARIS 


The Navy Blue Angels aerobatic team and 
the surprise appearance of the space trip- 
lets—Gemini Astronauts Ed White and Jim 
McDivitt and Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY—rescued the U.S, effort at the 26th 
Paris Air Show from the brink of disaster 
and made a spectacular recovery in the show's 
finale. 

The Blue Angels’ performance was so out- 
standing that they were the only one of seven 
aerobatic teams to draw spontaneous ap- 
plause from the multitudes jamming Le 
Bourget on the final day. Even the French 
newspapers gave them the accolade of su- 
periority in this greatest international com- 
petition of the past 2 years. 

But the unexpected arrival of the Gemini- 
4 astronauts, their wives, and Vice President 
HUMPHREY at Le Bourget late Friday af ter- 
noon on board the gleaming silver and white 
presidential Boeing VC—137 jet was the most 

event of the 12-day show. In 
their brief 72 hours in Paris, the astronauts. 
their wives, and the Vice President performed 
splendidly in portraying an image of our 
people that sharply contrasted with the one 
assiduously peddled by our critics. Without 
di in any way from the fine work of 
Jim McDivvit, it was Ed White who proved to 
be the star performer, not only because of his 
walk in space—a feat that has impressed 
Europeans beyond all measure—but also be- 
cause of his skillful use of a small French 
vocabulary and his diplomatic references to 
his Air Force service in France. From his 
opening greeting to the jammed press con- 
ference at Le Bourget—“Bonjour, mes 
amis“ —to his final appearance on French 
television, Major White made an impact on 
the French people that will do his country 
immeasurable good. 

GOODWILL MISSION 


The astronauts, their wives, and the Vice 
President played their goodwill roles to the 
hilt through a grueling schedule, including 
a 2-hour walk around the airshow exhibits 
and remaining for lunch as guests of French 
Prime Minister Georges Pompidou. Vice 
President Humphrey, wearing his chairman- 
ship of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council conspicuously, spread his enthusias- 
tic affability all over Paris. It may be that 
his 80-minute interview with President 
Charles de Gaulle will mark the beginning of 
a change in the current acrimonious relations 
between the United States and France. Oné 


strong impression of 3 weeks in Paris is 
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that both sides in this quarrel are realizing 
that it has gotten out of hand, to the detri- 
ment of both countries. There appears to be 
a realization that, whatever the differences 
may be, we are still long-term allies devoted 
to the same major international goals and 
we had better get back to behaving accord- 
ingly instead of wrangling to the delight of 
our enemies. If Vice President Humphrey's 
visit provided an informal medium for cut- 
ting through official channels toward that 
goal, this will indeed be another valuable 
dividend from the surprise visit. 

All of the Americans at the Paris Airshow 
who shouted back to Washington during that 
first dismal week of Soviet domination de- 
served credit for stimulating the astronauts’ 
visit. Credit also must go to those wise heads 
in the White House who passed on this in- 
telligence from Paris to the President, and to 
the President himself for making what will 
become known historically as a typical L.BJ. 
gesture. The fact that the United States has 
a President who can and did make a decision 
of an evening that launched his second in 
command and a jetload of astronauts and 
space officials across the Atlantic before the 
next dawn impressed not only the French but 
all of the other visitors at the Paris show. 

The valiant work of the Vice President, the 
Gemini twins and the Blue Angels in effect- 
ing an emergency recovery of the American 
aerospace image at Paris does not invalidate 
the criticisms of that effort we made on this 
page last week. In fact, it adds weight to 
our principal point, that the United States 
can project a valid image of superior tech- 
nology leavened with dramatic human 
touches if it only organizes its available re- 
sources with imagination and effectiveness. 
If the performance of the Blue Angels and 
the astronauts had been laid on the proper 
foundation of American technical effort from 
the beginning of the show, the results would 
have been stupendous and would have pro- 
vided a sharp, valid contrast with the level of 
Soviet technology. 

SOVIET EFFORT 


The Russians made their biggest effort to 
date to compete in the international aero- 
Space marketplace. With the initial absence 
of a strong American technical image, the 
Soviet Union's showing succeeded far beyond 
the real level of its technology. We Imagine 
the Soviets learned a great deal from their 
first large-scale exhibition in Western Europe 
against international competition. They, 
too, must have a post show critique sched- 
uled in Moscow as their fleet of jet transports 
wings eastward. But we think it is a very 
healthy sign that the Russians felt it neces- 
Sary to compete in the international sero- 
Space marketplace of Le Bourget. We have 
long felt that their aerospace technology, 
Particularly in the transport field, has lost 
far more than it has gained by maintaining 
its technical Iron Curtain and by failing to 
mingle in the competitive markets to learn 
the secrets of successful commercial trans- 
Port operations. For even under the Soviet 
system, efficiency, which is merely another 
expression for profit, is a goal that must be 
sought. 

The lessons of Le Bourget 1965 must be 
Studied carefully by the leaders of our aero- 
space industry, or legislators, and the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. There will 
be other such confrontations in the interna- 
tional aerospace market in the decade ahead. 
Some will be as spectacular and as easy to 
evaluate as the last fortnight at Le Bourget. 
But others—in Africa, Asia, and South Amer- 

be equally significant, but less ob- 
vious and with more variables in their 
equations. 

It is evident that the United States made 
& spectacular last minute recovery to avert a 
debacle at Le Bourget. But, it also is evident 
that there is no Government-industry plan- 

ning organization headed by people with 
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sufficient understanding of the problem and 
lively enough imaginations to project an ef- 
fective U.S. aerospace image wherever and 
whenever necessary. this type of 
effort should rate a high priority now with 
industry and the Government. 

ROBERT Horz. 


Right to an Equal Vote as Important as 
Equal Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, all eyes 
are on the campaign to insure the right 
to vote—as a means of halting the theft 
from citizens of their birthright. But 
keeping them there may let go unnoticed 
another scheme to rob citizens. This isa 
sophisticated kind of theft in which the 
fraud depends on diluting the strength 
of certain votes. 

One kind of robbery is direct; one in- 
direct. 

Direct robbery consists of disenfran- 
chisement by outright trickery—such as 
by the use of literacy tests. 
But the robbery may be just as effective 
when the trickery is indirect—as when 
the law requires, let us say, two votes by 
persons in one election district to equal 
one vote’s representation in another 
district. 

A half vote is not like a half loaf, 
which is said to be better than none. A 
free and equal vote is a birthright of all 
Americans, and diluting it dilutes the 
democracy on which the fate of all of us 
depends 


A splendid statement of the heartland 
issue was made by the Commission on 
Religion and Race of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches: 

Every American citizen has, as his inalien- 


able right, not only an equal right to vote 
but also a right to an equal vote. 


This statement was contained in a 
policy report adopted at the June meet- 
ing of the general board of the National 


Council of Churches. The report, titled- 


“Equal Representation Is a Right of 
Citizenship” is, I believe, required read- 
ing forall citizens. It follows: 

The general board of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States 
has repeatedly expressed its Christian concern 
for the maintenance and enhancement of hu- 
man rights and liberties, most recently for 
“the right to full participation of the person 
in political and civic life." The general 
board has an equal concern for the ever-full 
attainment of a just and open society. Both 
of these concerns have come to focus in the 
right to vote. 

As our understanding of the God-given 
dignity of man has developed and matured, 
most of our fellow citizens have now realized 
the urgency of giving all adult members of 
our society equal access to the ballot. What 
tas not been as widely realized is the neces- 
sity of protecting the quality of the ballot. 
We welcome the action of our commission on 
religion and race within its special mandate 
witnessing to the conviction that “every 
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American citizen has, as his inalienable 
right, not only an equal right to vote, but 
also a right to an equal vote.” 

The condition has arisen in our country 
that many legislatures have refused to re- 
apportion themselves according to the shift- 
ing of population, thus permitting the repre- 
sentatives of less populous areas to continue 
to outnumber the representatives of the 
growing cities and suburbs, and so to main- 
tain their dominance over the affairs of the 
several States. 

In recent years, the courts have sought to 
rectify this condition by insisting that the 
legislatures be reapportioned in proportion 
to the current distribution of population, 
so that the votes of all citizens for their 
legislators would be substantially equal in 
effect. The Supreme Court's interpretation 
of the equal protection clause of the Con- 
stitution guarantees this personal right of 
representation for individual voters. This 
right must not be abrogated by any consti- 
tutional revision. But the Supreme Court's 
decisions have been met by moves to amend 
the U.S. Constitution to withdraw this issue 
from the jurisdiction of the courts and to 
permit the States by referendum of their 
present voters or by other means to appor- 
tion the membership of one house of a bi- 
cameral legislature on factors other than 
population, 

In the light of these circumstances, the 
general board concludes that many of the 
causes of civil rights and liberties we have 
long supported are at stake in the question 
of equal representation, and now affirms our 
Christian conviction that one of the funda- 
mental rights of citizenship is the right of 
every citizen to tation substantially 
equal to that of other citizens, regardless of 
where he lives or what may be his wealth 
or learning. 

We do not find in the nature of men as 
children of God any distinction of kind such 
that one man should cast a vote worth more 
than another's. Neither race nor religious 
adherence, neither property nor education, 
neither rural residence nor urban, nor appeal 
to States rights, entitles one man or group 
of men to a disproportionate share in the 
basic franchise by which their civic affairs 
are governed. The structures of govern- 
ment erected upon this base may vary in de- 
sign and operation according to the develop- 
ment of the techniques of political science, 
but the right of every person to say his full 
“yea” or “nay” in periodic elections is more 
than a technical question. 

If the right to vote is denied, or if the 
vote itself is diluted, then to that extent the 
membership of the voter in civil society is 
diminished and his political personhood is 
impaired. He becomes less of a man than 
his fellows, and loses to them some portion 
of his right to help determine his civic des- 
tiny. This is a moral question and ulti- 
mately a theological one, concerning which 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ may not remain silent. 

When the founders of our Nation de- 
clared, “All men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
allenable rights,“ they perceived and ex- 
pressed a profound truth about the nature of 
man, which earlier generations had not had 
the social experience or political opportunity 
to discover. In the Christian view, man is 
a child of God who is loved by his Heavenly 
Father, and who is called to love his brother 
as a member of God's family. As such, he is 
also a son of God who is of infinite value in 
God's sight and who, in obedient response 
to His will, values all other human beings as 
sons of God with the dignity and the freedom 
of action of such sonship. 

Believing, then, that all men are created 
equal—not in their abilities but in their 
rights among the rest of humankind—we do 
not know of any proper basis on which that 
equality can be reduced or the rights which 
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God has given alienated, not even by majority 
vote of the electorate. Individuals may re- 
frain from exercising their franchise, but it 
ought not to be kept or taken from them— 
in whole or in y those who presently 
possess political power in order to perpetuate 
their possession. Rights guaranteed to per- 
sons by the Constitution are not rights if 
they depend on the outcome of elections. 

The story of this Nation is in part the story 
of the extension of the franchise to all adult 
citizens. The founders of our Nation falled 
to apply fully their daring insight that all 
men are created equal. They failed to give 
women the right to vote, and for the purpose 
of allocating representatives to the States 
counted Negro slaves as three-fifths persons 
and even then denied them the right to cast 
these votes themselves. 

Ever since that time, we have been striving 
as a nation toward a goal which could not 
then be, and has not yet been, fully attained. 
For over a century we have suffered as a na- 
tion the continuing consequences of under- 
valuing the personhood of some of our fellow 
men. Recently, we have begun to perform 
a national penance for this injustice. But 
having striven thus far toward achieving a 
genuine and effective political equality, we 
should not now change our Constitution in 
any way that would take out Nation back 
toward fractional citizenship. Rather, we 
should move in the opposite direction: to- 
ward the integrity and equality of every citi- 
zen’s full belonging to the civic common- 
wealth of God's children. If our democracy 
is to function properly, those who are eligible 
to vote should be encouraged to exercise their 
franchise and to prepare themselves to vote 
intelligently on candidates and issues. 

We believe that equal representation is 
every person’s fundamental right and a nec- 
essary adjunct to full political personhood. 
Therefore, the National Council of Churches 
records its opposition to the proposals for an 
amendment to the Constitution or any other 
moves which would restrict the right of every 
person to substantially equal representation. 


Get Well Soon, Carlos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all Californians are proud of 
their State legislature and the quality 
of citizens attracted to its offices. Cer- 
tainly among the foremost of California 
representatives is the speaker pro tem- 
pore of fhe assembly, Carlos Bee. Carlos 
is a dedicated and effective public ser- 
vant in the fine tradition of the Bee 
family which can trace public careers 
back several generations and into Texas. 
Carlos Bee is a native Californian, a vet- 
eran of World War II, and has served 
as a teacher in Hayward for 19 years. 

I recently learned that Carlos had 
suffered fatigue from his arduous duties 
as speaker pro tempore as the assembly 
was winding up its session, but is now 
taking a well-deserved rest in the moun- 
tains. I commend to my colleagues the 
foliowing editorial from the June 17 
Fremont News Register, conveying the 
wish of all his friends and fellow Cali- 
fornians to “Get Well Soon, Carlos.” 
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Get WELL Soon, CARLOS 


We are saddened to hear of Assemblyman 
Carlos Bee’s illness which may force him out 
of the remainder of the legislative session. 

This hard-working gentleman undoubt- 
edly deserves a rest, for he has been a con- 
stant advocate of southern Alameda County's 
best interests in the State legislature. But 
illness is the hard way to obtain this. Mr. 
Bee does not hesitate to champion the cause 
of the small man or the less influential com- 
munities when he feels it is for the better- 
ment of the people of the State. And he does 
so without regard for his own personal de- 
sires and time. 

All too often the efforts of our representa- 
tives go unheeded and unrewarded. It is 
easy to criticize whenever we disagree, but 
seldom do we offer our thanks when our 
interests have been adequately served. 

Assemblyman Bee is not the only hard- 
working public servant in our State legisla- 
ture. But he is one of the hardest working 
and most conscientious representatives 
South County has ever had in the State 
government. 

Mr. Bee has authored many bills during 
his terms in office, and he has been responsi- 
ble for the passage of much legislation great- 
ly benefiting the growth and prosperity of 
the area. As speaker pro tempore, he wields 
a firm gavel and has gained the admiration 
of his colleagues and constituents alike. 

We express our regrets over his illness and 
offer our sincere hopes for a most speedy 
and complete recovery. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in our State we feel there is 
just cause for pride over our economic 
growth already achieved. We also feel 
confident of the future. 

One of the reasons for expected future 
economic strength in the port city of 
Mobile is industrial diversification, our 
geographical location also is a key, mak- 
ing transportation one of our major 
advantages. 

The president of United Air Lines re- 
cently wrote of these matters and his 
letter follows here: 

The main part of Mobile’s growth comes 
from advantages that are not subject to 
future exhaustion nor can they be rendered 
obsolete. I am referring to the advantages 
of geography, to the city’s coastal location, 
its position as a port and transshipment 
point for a region of substantial resources. 

Another significant part of Mobile’s growth 
comes from the energy, initiative, and spirit 
of those who man the chamber of commerce. 
They are most deserving of congratulations 
for their share in recent industrial progress 
and diversification. 

GEORGE E. KECK, 
President, 
United Air Lines. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Speaker, another aspect of our 
region is the spiritual life of our people. 
We believe that the church-going na- 
ture of Alabamians provides our State 
with a strong basis for spiritual health 
and good will. 

For example, at the University of Ala- 
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bama the various religious organizations 
have worked to achieve programs of 
noteworthiness. They are described in 
the following article taken from a news- 
paper supplement of the Birmingham 
News, of May 17, 1964: 
THE LIGHT THAT LiGHTETH Every MAN 
TEHAT COMES 


Oases for the lonely, the tension taut, the 
spiritually hungry student fringe the univer- 
sity campus. 

These are the religiously orlented recrea- 
tion centers, chapels, and churches in which 
10 denominations have a property invest- 
ment of over a million dollars. 

One of the most inclusive and effective 
such programs in the Nation, it constantly 
attracts visitors from other educational cen- 
ters to observe its facilities and operation. 

Two basic reasons are given by ministers 
for the program's success—cooperation of 
university officials and continuity of service 
by those who direct the activity. 

While the university does not require 
church attendance or in any way interfere 
with the students’ spiritual life, all stu- 
dents are required as part of the registration 
procedure, to fill out a card giving church 
information. These are turned over to the 
ministerial group to use as it sees fit. 

Also, because the ministers usually stay 
on their jobs here for long periods of time. 
mutual respect and friendship develops be- 
tween them and the faculty, out of which 
comes cooperative student i 

Two patterns exist in operating the reli- 
gious centers. Some function entirely as 
recreation centers or clubs; others. perform 
as churches with regular worship services, 
and other usual church activities. 

In all instances, spiritual counseling is 
available for those who seek it. 

Attendance is much the same as in any 
community at both the centers and churches- 
All of the facilities seek to serve first uni- 
versity students and faculty, but they are 
also open to the public. 

Full-time ministers or trained laymen di- 
rect the programs sponsored by the Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Church of Christ, Roman Catholics, the Hil- 
lel Foundation (Jewish), Lutherans, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, and Church of God—Refor- 
mation Movement. 

All of these have either built or modified 
buildings. Three other groups—the Chris- 
tian Scientists, Mormons, and Unitarians— 
hold regular meetings in the Student Union 
Building. 

First to be erected, in 1951, was the Epis- 
copal Canterbury- Chapel. This property now 
also Includes a parish house, recreation hall, 
@ rectory, and another house in which 8 
kindergarten is operated primarily for chil- 
dren of students. There is a waiting list for 
vacancies for, in addition to a fine full-time 
staff, child specialists from the university 
gao are Episcopalians give volunteer serv- 
There are plans at the university to add 
a full-time professor of religion to the fac- 
ulty. In the meantime, some of the minis- 
ters associated with this church-supported 
program, teach courses—for free. 


Unjustified Tinkering With Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is the custodian of the social secu- 
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rity program. This is a sacred trust, 
upon the faithful execution of which de- 
pends to a great degree the happiness, 
Security and well-being of our citizenry 
as well as the economic security of our 
Nation. 

I have repeatedly warned the House of 
the dangers of making social security a 
Political football or trying to turn it into 
Something which it was never meant to 
be, or use it unwisely. It is a way of life 
in planning for the future of an over- 
Whelming majority of families in Amer- 
ica, and we must not betray this trust 
Placed upon us. 

The following editorial from the July 
7, 1965, Bloomington, Ind., Herald-Tele- 
Phone rightly condemns the foolish and 
dangerous practice of tinkering with the 
Social security system. The editorial car- 
Ties a warning we should all heed: 

UNJUSTIFIED TINKERING WITH SOCIAL 
Sxecuriry 

The amount taken in by the social security 
System and paid out by it has grown with 
each passing year so that it has become an 
increasingly large part of the total of the 
Nation's transactions. 

Even without the possible passage of medi- 
cCare—social security transactions would grow 
this year. With medicare, the taxes would 
rise about $2.8 billion. 

This has caused some brow-furrowing in 
Washington among those who believe that 
Prosperity depends upon the Government's 
Paying out more money each year than it 
takes in. They point to the fact that these 
new taxes bulk larger than the $1.75 billion 
trim in excise taxes which is expected. 

This leads to the argument that the social 
Security taxes should not be larger than 
needed to pay out current benefits—that de- 
Spite the enormous new obligations that are 
to be assumed the reserves should not grow 
to meet them at all. 

This should pretty well dispose of the argu- 
ment that today's workers will be putting 
aside money through the system during their 
earning years to cover medical expenses in 
their old age. 

But more important is that the social se- 
curity system upon which so many rely for 
Support in their old age is apparently to 
become just another tool for manipulation of 
the economy at the cost of shaving the 
reserves. 

There's little excuse for this. Social secu- 
rity taxes either are paid out currently or 
inyested in U.S. bonds. If they go into bonds 
in these deficit-ridden times, the Government 
Merely takes less out of the economy through 

from other sources. 

Any slight advantage that might accrue by 
Pumping up the gross national product figure 
3 if that really results does not 
Justify tinkering with the integrity of the 
system. 


South Africa’s Policies Cost American 
Taxpayers $300,000 


EXTENSION ai REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the policies 
of South Africa are not only an affront to 
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human decency, they are also costly to 
the American taxpayer. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Norfolk, Va., appearing in the July 3, 
1965, issue of the Washington Post notes 
that an American naval oiler was forced 
to reschedule its stop at Cape Town, 
South Africa, because Negro Americans 
wearing an American naval uniform are 
not allowed to be treated as first-class 
citizens in South Africa. 

Another article written for the London 
Observer and reprinted by the Washing- 
ton Post, describes the anguish of the 
South African artistic community over 
the present segregationist policies of 
their own Government. An Afrikaner 
poet-artist, married to a Vietnamese— 
therefore nonwhite in the eyes of the 
South African Government—is unable to 
return to his home and receive the rec- 
ognition his own people wish to accord 
him. 

A New York Times article ridicules the 
asininity of racial policies which makes 
even the suntan a hazard. 

Mr. Speaker, the immorality of segre- 
gation is both inconvenient and awkward. 
There are good people in South Africa 
who deplore the blind, backward-looking 
segregationist policies of their own coun- 
try. It is the duty of Americans who be- 
lieve in democracy and the dignity of 
man to point out the waywardness of 
present South African policies. 

I insert the following three articles 
from recent periodicals and newspapers 
in the Record so that my colleagues can 
understand what is happening in South 
Africa: 

[From the Washington Post, July 3, 1965] 
Arnica Race Bars Boost Navy Costs 

NorroLE, Va., July 2.—South African ra- 
cial policy may have cost the U.S. Navy nearly 
$300,000 and tied up a fleet oiler for 8 weeks. 

The oiler Marias returned to Norfolk today 
after a 14,000-mile round trip to refuel the 
attack carrier Independence at a rendezvous 
250 miles east of Cape Town, South Africa. 

The Marias, an Atlantic Fleet Service Force 
spokesman said, left “on the spur of the 
moment” to refuel the Independence, which 
had been dispatched to the 7th Fleet in the 
Pacific as a relief for carriers operating off 
Vietnam. 

Published reports at the time said the In- 
dependence’s scheduled refueling stop at 
Cape Town was canceled because South 
Africa would not permit any Negro mem- 
bers of her crew to land. 

The Service Force spokesman said “it could 
be assumed” that an oller operating with 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean had com- 
mitments that the short notice would not 
permit her to cancel in order to refuel the 
carrier. 

Service Force officers reported it costs ap- 
proximately $5,300 a day to operate a fleet 
oiler. 

The Marias sailed from Norfolk May 8, 2 
days before the departure of the Indepen- 
dence. 

After refueling the carrier, the Marias re- 
turned by way of Rio de Janeiro and Trin- 


situations.” 
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[From the Washington Post, July 3, 1965} 
RULE or UNREASON: APARTHEID IN FORCE 
(By Stanley Uys) 

Care Town, SourH Arrica—When 21- 
year-old George Paissis, of Cairo, received 


-his immigrant's papers for South Africa he 


spent many hours in sunbathing on the 
long sea voyage to Durban. There the 
immigration authorities took one look at 
him and refused to allow him to land. 

He was “too dark,” they said. South 
Africa wanted white immigrants 

Paissis, of Greek extraction, took his bags 
back to his cabin. The ship sailed on to 
Cape Town, where the immigration author- 
ities were equally firm. Paissis could not 
go ashore. The ship headed for Durban 
again with Paissis still on board. 

By this time, however, the question of 
Palssis future had been raised in Parlia- 
ment, and the Minister of Immigration. 
Senator Alf Trollip, had given an assurance 
that the matter was being reviewed. When 
the ship docked at Durban for the second 
time, Officials told a relieved Paissis that it 
was all right now—he could come and settle 
in South Africa. 

Paissis told the press that he was not 
bitter about his “welcome” in the land of 
his adoption. Generously, he explained: “I 
am far more interested in soccer and music 
than politics.” Pulling an Athena ring off 
his suntanned finger, Paissis said: “See that 
white strip—that is my natural color.” 

But if he professes not to be upset by his 
experience, the opposition press in South 
Africa certainly is. “One must not be sur- 
prised at this grotesque insult,” wrote the 
Sunday Times, the country's largest circula- 
tion newspaper. “It is an inseparable part 
of the crazy, mixed-up pattern of the gov- 
ernment’s racial philosophy.” 

Then there is the incident involving the 
US. aircraft carrier I 


Verwoerd government stipulated that its air- 
crews should be white. The U.S. Govern- 
ment refused to accept this condition. 

South Africa’s strained relations with the 
United States took a further dip when the 
matter was raised in Parliament, and Dr. 
Verwoerd asked the leader of the opposition, 
Sir De Villiers Graaf: “Are you perhaps 
acting as the mouthpiece of the American 
Ambassador?“ Sir De Villiers replied that 
Dr. Verwoerd was being “impudent,” as he 
had no contact either with the Ambassador 
or any member of his staff. 

Finally, there is the case of Breyten Brey- 
tenbach, a young Afrikaans poet-artist living 
in Paris, whose wife has been refused a visa 
to visit South Africa because she is Viet- 
namese—and therefore nonwhite. 

Breytenbach’s marriage to his nonwhite 
wife Yolande, who is a French citizen, is not 
recognized under South Africa's race laws, 
and if the couple were to visit South Afrioa 
they could possibly be prosecuted under the 
Immorality Act, which prohibits sexual rela- 
tions between whites and nonwhites. The 
fact that Yolande is a daughter of a former 
Vice President of South Vietnam, a student 
of anthropology at the Sorbonne, and a 
highly cultured girl, is neither here nor there 
as far as the Verwoerd government is con- 
cerned. 

Breytenbach decided to apply for a visa 
for his wife when he won a $3,000 award for 
Afrikaans poetry from a publishing house of 
which Dr. Verwoerd is chairman. Because 
he refused to fiy to South Africa without 
his wife, the award had to be made to him 
in Paris. 

Breytenbach has since declared that he 
will never visit South Africa again, unless 
his wife is granted a visa—he merely sought 
a visitor's visa for her so that she could meet 
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his parents. He has also declared that he 
is ashamed to be an Afrikaner. 

Afrikaner writers and intellectuals have ex- 
pressed their shock at the government's ac- 
tion. Prof. N. P. Van Wyk Louw, a lead- 
ing Afrikaans writer and critic, said: “I speak 
as an Afrikaner * * and I speak with pain 
and shame * * * we can’t Just slap down a 
talent like Breytenbach * * * to make Brey- 
tenbach an eternal exile? We cannot, we 
dare not.” 

A young avant-garde Afrikaans writer, 
Andre Brink, said: “Today I am ashamed 
before God to have to say that I am an 
Afrikaner, that I write in Afrikaans, that I 
must serve people and a language which is 
drifting ever further away from all norms of 
Christian civilization.” 

In recent months, the Verwoerd govern- 
ment has embarked on one of its most am- 
bitious campaigns, which is to enforce social 
segregation wherever possible—at sports 
events, public entertainments, etc—and out 
of this campaign new and even stranger 
situations could easily arise. 


[From the New York Times, June 22, 1965] 


A Suntan Berocs APARTHEID LAws—SovuTH 
AFRICA CALLS ror, THEN Bars GREEK as Too 
Dark 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, June 21.— 
The color-conscious Government of South 
Africa is taking steps to settle the delicate 
case of the suntanned settler. 

A full-scale Government inquiry has been 
ordered into the predicament of an immi- 
grant, George Piassis, who sunbathed ex- 
tensively by the swimming pool on the 17- 
day boat trip here. 

The question facing immigration inspec- 
tors is: How dark can you be and still be 
white under this country's complex laws? 

Mr. Piassis, a 21-year-old mechanic who 
was born in Egypt to Greek parents, had 
come to join other members of his family to 
seek a new life in South Africa. The South 
African Government, as part of its drive to 
increase the white population, paid for his 
passage. He had a permanent residence visa 
and a job awaited him in Pretoria. 

But as he passed through customs at Dur- 
ban, an immigration official told him: 

“You're much too dark, I'm afraid.” 

He stamped “prohibited immigrant” on 
Mr. Piassis’ passport and ordered him back 
aboard the liner. 

The ship went on to Capetown and a storm 
of protest broke out in South African news- 
papers, Mr. Piassis said, in a ship-to-shore 
telephone interview, that his father and 
mother were Greek, that he had no African 
ancestors, and that it was all a “ghastly 
mistake.” 

Opposition members in Parliament said 
the case pinpointed the difficulties and em- 
barrassment caused by the Government's 
rigid apartheid policies, under which whites, 
Negroes, Asians, and those of mixed an- 
cestry are separated as much as possible. 

Commenting in an editorial headed “The 
Tan Ban,” the Johannesburg Star said: “In 
color matters, our laws are beyond the 
lunatic fringe.” 

Mr. Plassis has been granted a special 
temporary residence permit while he awaits 
the outcome of the investigation. 


No Dropout, No Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, the 
Government recently opened a Women’s 
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Job Corps Center in the Regis Hotel in 
Omaha, Nebr. The Burroughs Corp. has 
a $4,250,000 contract to operate the cen- 
ter with tax funds for 2 years. The 
Omaha facility is to train 335 under- 
privileged, undereducated, undermoti- 
vated young girls with a staff of about 
135. 

There has been a lot of comment about 
this facility from the residents of my 
district. I think my colleagues will be 
interested in a letter written to the 
Omaha World-Herald by a young girl 
who is not a dropout. It points up one 
of the fallacies of the administration’s 
socialistic programs. 

No Dropout, No JoB 
OMAHA. 

Concerning the Regis Hotel venture: 

It is disheartening to have worked hard 
all during high school only to be told, as one 
seeks summer employment to help see her 
through the first year of college, that there 
are no jobs for her. 

I was a Girls’ Stater, ranked fourth in a 
class of 565 with a 3.99 grade average on a 
4.0 scale, was elected by my faculty to Na- 
tional Honor Society, was a World-Herald 
“Teen of the Week,” and served my school— 
a school known nationally for its scholastic 
excellence and high standards—in various 
other ways. 

Now I find that while my services are ap- 
parently unwanted, those of the high school 
dropouts are so desperately desired that we 
are willing to give them (ugly word, give) a 
place to live, free training, employment prom- 
ise, and, yes, even the lifeblood of every teen- 
ager * * * spending money. 

The effort-reward concept and the desira- 
bility of self-pride are, thank heaven, too 
integral a part of my set of ideals to be de- 
stroyed by such people as L.B.J. 

But for all my feelings inside, I still have 
an empty pocket with which to finance a lot 
of dreams for the future. 

UNEMPLOYED. 


A recent editorial in the Omaha 
World-Herald summed it up this way: 

There is some apprehension about how this 
bureaucratically operated girls’ finishing 
school is going to work out. 

The notion that underpriliged, underedu- 
cated, undermotivated young girls 16 to 21 
can. be wrenched from their environment 
and quickly made into responsible, prudent 
Cinderellas is breathtaking in its Implica- 
tions. It files in the face of well-established 
belief that social education, as well as the 
acquisition of academic and technical knowl- 
edge, is a slow process accompanied by dis- 
cipline and painful adjustment. 


Postal Unions To Hold Mass Rally in New 
York on July 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on July 23, 
the unions representing post office 
clerks, carriers, mail handlers, and 
others will hold a mass rally and dem- 
onstration on Friday, July 23, in the 
Manhattan Center in New York. The 
purpose of their rally will be to gen- 
erate interest and support for legisla- 
tion now pending before the Congress to 
increase salaries of postal workers and 
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achieve genuine comparability in the su- 
pervisory and management levels of the 
postal service. 

It is important that everything pos- 
sible be done to improve the status of 
our postal employees and civil servants 
and to point up the problems these 
groups are presently confronting. I in- 
clude an article appearing in the Chief 
on July 2: 

Post Orrice Untons To Houp Pay 
JULY 23 


Post office clerks, carriers, mail handlers, 
vehicle employes, and others employed in 
postal installations in New York City will 
hold a mass rally and demonstration on Fri- 
day, July 23, in their drive for passage of 
bills in Congress for pay comparability with 
private industry and overtime pay. 

Plans for the rally and demonstration, in 
accordance with the Lloyd-LaFollette Act, 
were set in motion last week at a meeting 
of the four unions that compose the Metro- 
politan Postal Council. The Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette Act guarantees Federal employees the 
right to petition Congress. 

Those who met were Morris Biller, presi- 
dent of the Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union. 
affiliated with the National Postal Union; 
Phillip Lepper, president of New York Branch 
36, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
AFL-CIO; Ben Suflan, head of the Brooklyn 
Postal Union, NPU; and Felix Helger, presi- 
dent of Brooklyn Branch 41, NALC, AFL- 
CIO. The four unions represent more than 
50,000 postal employees in New York City. 

The July 23 rally will be held from 3 to 4 
p.m. in the Manhattan Center, 311 West 34th 
Street, west of Eighth Avenue, At 4 p.m. 
the members of the four unions will march 
to the General Post Office, a block south, 
where they will stage an orderly demonstra- 
tion in an effort to enlist public support 
and the backing of postal officials for H.R. 
8663 by Representatives ARNOLD OLSEN of 
Montana, the pay-increase bill, and H.R. 2798 
by Representative Domme Danrmts of 
Jersey City, the overtime-pay measure. 

UNION HEADS’ STATEMENT 

The leaders of the four unions, Messrs. 
Biller, Lepper, Suflan, Hieger, this week 
issued a joint statement outlining the prob- 
lems confronting postal workers and giving 
arguments in favor of prompt enactment of 
the legislation. Their statement follows: 

“Probably at no time in history has there 
been more emphasis on material needs than 
today. The public is constantly exposed 
through public information media to the 
existence of needs and new ways of satis- 
fying them to make life easier and more en- 
joyable. Discreetly followed, this is healthy 
for the Nation’s economy and for the con- 
sumer. 

“With this in mind, it is important to con- 
sider the salary situation facing Government 
employees, particularly, postal employees. 
Their dedication and proficiency have been 
taken for granted too long, just as their 
salaries have been permitted to lag behind 
those in private industry. 

“Recently a Presidential Pay Panel recom- 
mended a 3-percent increase to become ef- 
fective in 1966. Even President Johnson's 
advisers have testified this is ‘too little too 
late,’ especially in the face of the ever-in- 
one cost of living, now at an all-time 

gh. 


RALLY 


“MANY NEED TWO JOBS 
“Today a family of four needs a minimum 
of $123 a week for basic necessities. Since 
that is far above the average postal salary, is 
it any wonder that letter carriers, clerks, and 
other postal employees are compelled to aug- 
ment their income with a second job or have 
their wives go to work. 
postal employees arise as early as 
4:15 a.m. to report to their stations at 6 a.m. 
hours earlier than most of the working pub- 
lic. Despite this, they are paid no differen- 
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tial for seryice performed between 6 and 9 
am. when most people begin work. 

“To get 8 hours rest, they must retire at 
8:15 p.m., even before their children do. 
After a full day's work, they must go on to 
their second jobs. To make ends meet, they 
Bap their strength, jeopardize their health, 
and forego the normal enjoyment of family 
life. Similar situations face many thousands 
ot night workers who report between 3 and 
Rpm. 

“SIX-DAY WEEK 

“But unlike workers in private industry, 
Postal employees. receive no premium pay 
for weekend and holiday work. Instead, they 
are given a day off during the week, with 
Many employees in business districts work- 
Ing a 6-day, 40-hour week, a condition un- 
heard of in private industry. 

“It's high time the Government paid its 
own employees time and one-half for Satur- 
day work and double time for Sundays and 
holidays, as is almost universally the case in 
private industry. 

“Postal employees want no less for their 
children than workers in outside industry. 
That their wage gap, however, is very great 
and many years behind is substantiated by 
congressional committees and Government 
boards. 

“At present, the average postal worker 

a dim outlook with regard to savings, 
education for his children in schools of high- 
er learning, and other pressing necessities. 
He has little opportunity for relaxation. 

“A 7T-percent wage increase will help put 
him almost on a par with his fellow Ameri- 
Cans. He isn’t asking for the moon. He 
Just wants to serve with selfless devotion, 
knowing that his Government appreciates his 
dedication, and recognizing his needs, pays 
him a salary commensurate with that in 
Private industry. 

“Postal and Federal employees eschew the 
Tight to strike. It is fitting and proper, 
then, that the just needs of these faithful 
servants be and met in a way that 
Will count—in their paychecks. 

“For legitimate pay comparability we seek 
enactment of H.R. 8663 by Representative 
Arnoro Onsen, of Montana, and for legiti- 
Mate overtime pay for Saturday, Sundays, 
and holidays for substitutes we seek enact- 
Ment of HR. 2798 by Representative 
Dominick DANIELS, of Jersey City." 


Gertrude Clarke Whittall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Years of service in the Congress, my re- 
Sponsibilities as chairman of the Com- 
Mittee on House Administration and as 
Chairman and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Library perhaps have 
Made me a bit more keenly aware than 
Some of my distinguished colleagues of 
the great contribution to our country's 


97 on Tuesday, June 29, 1965. I there- 
fore feel it is most appropriate for me to 


Whose good works will continue as long 

the Library of Congress continues to 
exist, thanks to the foundations bearing 
name which she established during 
lifetime. 
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The record of Mrs. Whittall's benefac- 
tions is open for all to read and admire, 
but a brief summary may be in order 
at this time. Her gifts to the Nation 
and its citizens through the Library of 
Congress began, publicly, in 1935, shortly 
after she had moved to Washington from 
Massachusetts. Widowed in 1922, she 
had two great loves that sustained her 
spirit—musie and poetry. Before leav- 
ing New England, she had carefully 
formed, with the help of experts, a col- 
lection of musical instruments which is 
one of the world's most precious posses- 
sions—three violins, one viola, and one 
violoncello constructed by that fabled 
master, Antonio Stradivari, with five 
magnificent bows to match, constructed 
by the Stradivari of bowmaking, Francois 
Tourte. 

The late Herbert Putnam, then the Li- 
brarian of Congress, was one of Mrs. 
Whittall’s close friends. As Mrs. Whit- 
tall herself once put it, Dr. Putnam was 
my inspiration.” He encouraged her to 
present these wonderful instruments to 
the Library of Congress, where they 
might be perfectly preserved and main- 
tained. But since the Library is not a 
museum, and since musical instruments 
such as those assembled by Mrs. Whittall 
only come to life when they are heard as 
well as seen, he also encouraged her to 
allow them to be used in concerts for the 
benefit of the American people. Mrs. 
Whittall needed no more than the sug- 
gestion—indeed, she needed no more 
than Dr. Putnam's inspiration, since it 
may well be that the wonderful idea was 
her very own. Thus, in 1935, she did in- 
deed present the Stradivari instruments 
and Tourte bows to the Library of Con- 
gress, where they were to be used—at her 
express wish—to provide free public con- 
certs of chamber music to all who would 
hear; simultaneouly, she established 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 
to assure the perpetuation of these activ- 
ities. The first public concert in which 
her wishes were executed took place in 
the Library on January 10, 1936, with 
the Stradivari instruments used—appro- 
priately enough—by the famed Stradi- 
varius Quartet. 

It was quite characteristic of Mrs. 
Whittall to donate a room to the Library 
in which the instruments could be beauti- 
fully displayed when they were not being 
played, and in 1937, the Whittall Pavil- 
ion—one of the Library’s most handsome 
settings for cultural events, was com- 
pleted. Ever since then it has been used 
as the home, and thousands of Americans 
and visitors to our country have paused 
before the case in which they are housed 
in order to admire their beauty and to 
speculate on the magic a master crafts- 
man had wrought more than two cen- 
turies earlier. 

Mrs. Whittall preferred the continu- 
ous use of the Stradivari instruments by 
one group of musicians—a wise choice, 
since only in that manner could the indi- 
vidual instrument be adjusted to the 
needs and temperament of each artist, 
and only in that manner could the indi- 
vidual artist adjust himself to the needs 
and temperament of each instrument. 
The two must live together in order to 
make the finest music, she felt. As a 
result of this thought, the Library of 
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Congress acquired a “quartet in resi- 
dence, the Budapest String Quartet—one 
of the world’s great chamber ensembles— 
which played its first concert on Decem- 
ber 8, 1938, and continued to use the 
Stradivari instruments for 23 seasons— 
until March 30, 1962. Beginning with the 
1962-63 season, the renowned Juilliard 
String Quartet started to use the Strads, 
and they have been the Library's resident 
group ever since. 

As further evidence of Mrs. Whittall's 
generosity, many additional ensembles 
and distinguished soloists were presented 
under the auspices of the music founda- 
tion bearing her name. Up to the time 
of her death, nearly 700 concerts had 
been offered by the Whittall Foundation, 
many of them broadcast, and countless 
thousands enjoyed the pleasure that the 
combination of great virtuosity and great 
music alone can bring. 

Over the years, Mrs. Whittall contin- 
ued to enlarge the foundation's endow- 
ment, and at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, she made it possible for the 
Library to purchase a superb collection 
of autograph musical scores, privately 
owned by a Vietnamese family, for 
which a home safe from the hazards of 
destruction in Europe was being sought. 
This was the nucleus of what has since 
become one of the world’s most awe-in- 
spiring collection of original manu- 
scripts—the Whittall Foundation Col- 
lection of Autograph Musical Scores and 
Autograph Letters—which includes mu- 
sic and letters by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn. 
Schubert, and many, many others. 

Poetry and music had an equal share 
of Mrs. Whittall’s affection, and in 1950, 
she provided the Library with the re- 
sources whereby the public could enjoy 
the sister art in the same way as she 
had provided the resources for our citi- 
zens to enjoy music. Through the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Liter- 
ature Fund in the Library, she made it 
possible for listeners to hear our best 
poets reading their own poems, our best 
actors interpreting the master drama- 
tists, and our finest minds lecturing on 
literary subjects. She furnished the 
Library’s attractive Poetry Room— 
where her good friend, the late Robert 
Frost, liked to meet his friends and view 
the Capitol; she made it possible for the 
Library to acquire manuscripts of such 
poets as Shelley, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, A. E. Housman, and—one of her 
favorites—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Although advancing years robbed her 
hearing of much of its acuteness, she 
continued to attend almost every Whit- 
tall Fund presentation, and her tiny, 
gracious figure, in her regular seat 
specially wired with a hearing aic, was a 
familiar and beloved one to generations 
of Washingtonians. She was in the 
audience—and at the reception honoring 
playwright and cast—when Mark Van 
Doren’s “The Last Days of Lincoln” 
Played on April 12, 1965; she was in the 
audience when the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet gave its last concert of the 1964-65 
season last April 23. She was a gre- 
garious person, who freely shared her 
own enjoyment of the arts with the rest 
of the audience, and especially with 
young people, whose presence continually 
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delighted her. She was a frequent visi- 
tor to the Library’s Music Division and 
its Poetry Office, and she took a deep 
and genuine interest in its work. She 
was as much a part o? the Library of 
Congress as anyone possibly could be, and 
in many ways, her ideal of service to the 
country she loved is & personification of 
the Library’s own ideal of service. 

On December 4, 1963, the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia honored 
her with a citation for distinguished 
service. This was presented by Commis- 
sioner Walter B. Tobriner in a ceremony 
in his office. The citation stated that 
“her gifts of music and literature to the 
people of the United States, through 
the Library of Congress, have brought 
the arts into the lives of many Amer- 
icans; have enriched the Library's col- 
lections and extended its influence; and 
have given the American people great 
pleasures and pleasant experiences.” It 
would be difficult to improve on this suc- 
cinct tribute, and I shall not attempt to 
do sv. 

At the ceremony, Mrs. Whittall— 
young in heart as ever—complained 
mildly about the timing of the citation. 
“I wonder why they didn’t wait until I 
am 100,” she said. “My work is not yet 
done.” I am glad the Commissioners did 
not wait, but she need not have worried 
about her work. Thanks to her en- 
lightened generosity, Mrs. Whittall’s good 
work will never be done, and she will con- 
tinue to live in the affections of the peo- 
ple of this country as a symbol of that 
civilized devotion to the things of the 
spirt which is as typically and character- 
istically American as the Nebraska farm 
on which she grew up. But as a person 
she will be missed, for she was a great 
person. We will not soon see another 
such great lady again. 


A Tribute to David E. Bell, Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International De- 
velopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


8 or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to speak a few 
words of appreciation for David E. Bell, 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. I regret that I 
was absent from the floor recently when 
a number of our colleagues paid elo- 
quent tribute to this able Administrator. 

When reminded that his tenure in of- 
fice outlasted that of his predecessors, 
Administrator Bell retorted that he con- 
sidered this a “very minor distinction” 
because he came to do a job and not out- 
last anybody. 

I consider the job he has done a very 
major distinction in one of the most dif- 
ficult and most tumultuous positions in 
the U.S. Government. 

As Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, David Bell brought with him to his 
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position with AID a great understand- 
ing of our Government and of our eco- 
nomic system. As overseer of the U.S. 
budget, he perhaps had a greater ap- 
preciation of economy and management 
efficiency than any other person in our 
Government, with few exceptions. 

When he was sworn into office, De- 
cember 22, 1962, he said: 

Any enterprise of the Federal Government 
involving the use of public funds ought to 
be managed with the highest prudence and 
frugality. 


And in the ensuing months, as head 
of the AID program, he made this prom- 
ise a reality. 

Under David Bell the foreign aid 
budget has been pared to essentials. 
This year’s request was the lowest in 
this history of the AID program. 

Not only has the AID budget decreased, 
but AID funds have been better spent. 
David Bell inaugurated a comprehensive 
new management improvement system 
in AID, including new methods for more 
effective execution of AID's operating 
and programing systems. 

He has tightenend personnel man- 
agement, reducing the number of em- 
ployees by 1,140 in fiscal year 1964 alone. 

He has improved the Agency's pro- 
curement policies, thus saving the Gov- 
ernment hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Under Administrator Bell, AID’s au- 
diting practices have been revised and 
overseas auditing services consolidated 
at great manpower and financial savings, 

By adapting electronic data processing 
to the Agency’s accounting and finan- 
cial reporting requirements, David Bell 
has saved hundreds of man-hours and 
cut costs. 

Country programs have been tight- 
ened and some terminated, since David 
Bell came to AID. A higher proportion 
of AID funds are going to fewer coun- 
tries—95 percent is going to only 31 
countries, and two-thirds of develop- 
ment assistance is going to just 7 
countries. 

Reduced budgets and program and op- 
erating costs are only a part of David 
Bell’s major distinctions in office. But 
they are important ones—which have 
restored the confidence of Congress and 
the American people in the foreign aid 
program. And with the restoration of 
that confidence has come better oppor- 
tunities to help the people of the devel- 
oping countries around the world. 


U.S. Policy in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing telegram is a typical expression of the 
substantial concern in my district and 
other places around the country about 
our policies in Vietnam and the obvious 
escalation of our involvement: 


July 9, 1965 


Drrnorr, Mien. 
Congressman CHARLES C. Droos, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud call for Vietnam hearings. 
Strongly urge you speak against McNamara 
announced troop buildup. 

DETROIT COMMITTEE To END THE Wan 
In VIETNAM. 7 


A New Class To Lead the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lawrence Fertig, a columnist for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has written 
an article on title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act which is certainly 
worthy of close study by the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record. His article, 
published in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on July 2, follows: 

A New Crass To Leap THE Poor 
(By Lawrence Fertig) 

Does it make sense for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to create and subsidize a special class 
of people who have a vested interest in being 
leaders of the poor? Is the public interest 
served when a law encourages some people 
to make a career of articulating the com- 
plaints, the resentments, and the demands 
of the so-called poverty group? 

This is the crucial question raised by title 


antipoverty law. 
those who are defined as poor (family groups 
with incomes at $3,000 a year or less) must 
have a participation in application of the 
law which distributes these vast funds, 

There must be involvement by leaders of 
the poverty group, and these leaders are en- 
couraged to promote action programs in 
opposition to constituted authority. 

Eleven mayors of large cities recently met 
in Washington and expressed their deep con- 
cern about this matter. The mayor of Syra- 
cuse, N. T., fears that the law will actually 
cause violence, in his city at any rate. 

He points out that the law is pitting the 
poor against everyone else. This almost 
amounts to a phase of class conflict which 
is a definite Marxian concept. It is in viola- 
tion of the principles which underlie a demo- 
cratic, free-enterprise society. 

The originators of the Antipoverty Act were 
on the horns of a dilemma. They did not 
want expensive projects in every corner of the 
United States directed from Washington. On 
the other hand they feared a patronage grab 
by local politicians. So they decreed “maxi- 
mum feasible participation” by poverty re- 
cipients in the administration of antipoverty 
funds. The result is the constitution of a 
new class whose roots are deep in the subsi- 
dized poverty group and whose sole objective 
is to wring from the Government maximum 
concessions for their clients. 

A typical organization set up to express the 
involyement of the poor is mobilization for 
youth (MFY), whose scandals rocked New 
York and Washington some months ago. 
This group spent more than $7.2 million for 
a variety of programs during the past 2 years 
to meet the problem of juvenile delinquency 
on the lower East Side of New York. 

As a result of their strange activities 26 
public school principals protested that MFY 

it difficult for them to teach 
. They asserted that George A. Brager. 
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then director of MFY's action program, had 
turned full-time, paid agitators and organiz- 
ers of extremist groups loose on the commu- 
nity—to create disorder, disharmony, and 
Violence—the very condition MFY was cre- 
&ted to combat. 

Then came rent strikes, led by radical agi- 
tator Jesse Grey who, it was proved, used the 
facilities of MFY regularly. Finally came the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant race riots, Handbills cir- 
Culated during the riots charging police bru- 
tality had been printed on MFY paper with 
the agency's typewriters and mimeograph 
Machines. 

And FBI loyalty checks revealed that “at 
least 32 of the agency employees have been 

in the past to the Communist Party 
Or front groups. Several active members of 
the Communist Party are currently on the 

The shocking aspect of this matter is the 
attitude of public officials concerning activi- 
ties of the ringleaders. Said New York City 
Council President Paul Screvane, the above 
activities of MFY were in just and right 
Causes.” Referring to the rent strike and 
the march on Washington he said, “They are 
Community action programs * * * We're 
encouruging youths to become active par- 
ticipants in these causes 

It remained for Alex Rosen, high in the 
echelons of social workers, to state the case 
Most clearly and disturbingly. He said that 
MF Y's mission is to “change the communi- 
ty's structure * * * this means up- 


power 
Setting the stability of the community and 
replacing it with a higher-level stability.” 

Most taxpayers will rub their eyes in won- 
der when they read statements asserting that 
it is right for the Federal Government to tax 
People in every State and contribute funds 

upsetting the stability of the com- 
Munity and to change the community's 
Power structure. 

Every radical handbill repeats these revo- 
lutionary phrases which are tossed about by 
leaders of the new antipoverty movement. 

American taxpayers will gag at the idea of 
a $1.5 Dillion Federal appropriation (which 
Will probably double or treble in a few years) 
being used as an instrument of radical prop- 
aganda. 

There is good reason to worry about a law 
that subsidizes a special class of people who 
Make a career out of poverty. 


Citizens Union Opposes Dirksen 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
Posed to those efforts now being made 
to overthrow the decisions of the Su- 
Preme Court in Reynolds against Sims 
and related cases by means of a pro- 
Posed constitutional amendment. 

When the hearings on this matter be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee re- 
Sume I intend to testify against these 
proposals. 

In the Senate this effort to reverse 

Court is known as the Dirksen 
amendment and I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the following 
Statement and letter from the Citizens 
Union of the City of New York endors- 
ing my position: 
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CITIZENS UNION, 
July 1, 1965. 
Crrmens UNION OPPOSES DIRKSEN AMEND- 
MENT; UrGES Att Crry CONGRESSMEN To 
Vore Acarnsr Ir 


The Citizens Union has written to Sen- 
ators Javirs and Kennepy and all of New 
York City’s Representatives in Congress 
urging them to vote and work against the 
Dirksen amendment, which would permit 
States to elect one house of a two-house 
legislature on a basis other than one- 
man, one-vote. 

Enclosed with the letter was a copy of a 
resolution against the amendment passed 
by the New York State Senate on May 3 but 
never reported in the assembly and therefore 
presumably not transmitted to the Congress- 
men. 

The Citizens Union letter and enclosure 
read as follows: 

CITIZENS UNION 
OF THE Crry or New YORK, 
New York, N.Y. June 29, 1965. 
To All New York City Congressmen: 

The Citizens Union strongly urges you to 
vote and use all your influence against the 
Dirksen amendment, which would allow 
States to have one unrepresentative house 
in their legislatures if a majority of their 
voters so vote. Such a house could veto any 
action proposed by the more representative 
house and so be an effective block to 


This request is sent with the emphatic 
endorsement of our executive committee at 
its most recent meeting. 

As a further explanation of our reasons, I 
enclose a copy of a resolution passed by the 
New York State Senate on May 3, which I 
drafted for the introducers, Senators Ber- 
king, Berman, and Ohrenstein. Since it was 
not reported in the assembly, It may not 
have come to your attention. Despite the 
unfortunate oversight of the assembly rules 
committee, it does stand as the considered 
judgment of the one house of our legislature 
which acted on it. 

We earnestly hope you will concur and 
will help to prevent any backsliding in this 
basic principle of democratic government. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce HALLETT, 
Executive Secretary and 
Legislative Representative. 
“New Yoru RESOLUTION 168 

“Introduced Mar. 30, 1965, by Senators 

— Berking. Berman, and Ohrenstein 

“Whereas efforts are being made in the leg- 
islatures of the several States and in the Con- 
gress of the United States to promote an 
amendment to the Constitution which would 
permit one house of a bicameral legislature 
to be apportioned on a basis other than equal 
treatment of citizens or residents; and 

“Whereas such an amendment would par- 
tially nullify the historic and salutary deci- 
sion of the US. Supreme Court that people 
must be given equal privileges of representa- 
tion regardless of their place of residence, by 
permitting an unrepresentative house to veto 
the actions of a more representative house; 
and 

“Whereas the unequal representation of 
States in the U.S. Senate is not pertinent in 
this connection because the States were sov- 
ereign and independent entities whose equal 
representation was naturally demanded and 
necessary in order to create a Federal Union 
and there is no such sovereign status in the 
districts of a State legislature; and 

“Whereas there are at least as many special 
interests requiring representation in propor- 
tion to population in the thickly settled areas 
of the States as in the sparsely settled areas; 
and 

“Whereas the principle of majority rule re- 
quires that districts with a minority of the 
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people of a State should not be able to out- 
vote in a legislative body districts with a 
substantially greater number of people, as 
has often happened in this and other States 
and will happen again if the proposed 
amendment should prevail: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
strongly opposes the proposed amendment 
and supports the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court requiring equal treatment of a 
State's people in its representative bodies as 
a fundamental bulwark of democratic self- 
government; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Gov- 
ernors and the majority and minority leaders 
of the legislative bodies of all the States and 
to all the Members of the Congress of the 


United States.” 


A Dream Fulfilled for Cuban Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
personal privilege to commend the Dade 
County Public School system for its ex- 
traordinary job in educating and inte- 
grating large numbers of Cuban refugees, ` 
some 16,000 this year, into American life. 
Each refugee has endured pains caused 
by the language barrier and loss of their 
previous status. 

As all my colleagues well know, the 
event of communism in Cuba has caused 
freedom-loving individuals to flee from 
their homeland to American shores in 
the hope of making a new life for them- 
selves. The numerous professional peo- 
ple have had to began at the lowest level 
of their calling. Doctors are working 
as interns, lawyers as clerks. We all 
realize the psychological pains this must 
cause. 

The most remarkable fact about the 
Cuban refugee problem is the accommo- 
dation they have received in the Dade 
County Public School system. The 
wonderful new schools in Dade are fea- 
tured in the magazine Education Age, 
in an article appropriately entitled 
“Miami Schools—A New Life To Cu- 
bans,” from which I quote: 

This une onslaught of Cuban 
refugee has not only been absorbed by Dade 
County in a remarkable and unprecedented 
education effort, but has in the past 5 
years brought about several new teaching 
methods. 


Indeed the problems of large-scale 
immigration is today unique to Dade and 
methods of educating the refugees is 
also unique. The need to educate stu- 
dents from preschool age to 90 has been 
handled by a devoted staff of specialists 
who have coped well will emotional 
problems not ordinarily faced by teach- 
ers. The Cuban refugee needs a great 
deal of English training, and of neces- 
sity had to adapt himself to an entirely 
different educational concept in other 
areas. The educational differences were 
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further augumented by the change of 
residence of large numbers of Cubans 
within Dade County itself, and the move- 
ments of refugees between Dade and 
other areas within the United States. 
The most modern techniques are being 
used. Educational television, for in- 
stance, is used with teacher participa- 
tion. The broadcast then returns for a 
followup emphasis. The multitude of 
Cuban teachers are used in conjunction 
with Spanish-speaking American teach- 
ers. This creates jobs for them while 
greatly aiding the educational effort. 
Vocational schools are used to train 
adults, who will then be of more use to 
themselves and the American economy. 


The Cuban refugees have been imbued . 


with a sense of pride in their adopted 
country, and have shown their thanks to 
those who made their new life possible. 
They have started a new library in honor 
of our late great President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, for example, and many have 
joined junior clubs in such fields as busi- 
ness and politics. 

In the past the Federal Government 
and the Appropriations Committee Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations, under 
the chairmaship of the Honorable Orro 
Passman, has given a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and impartial hearing to this 
problem. Public Law 87-510 has pro- 
vided funds since June 28, 1962, for the 
education of Cuban refugees. At that 
time it was realized that the cost of edu- 
cating Cuban refugees was 20 percent 
greater than that for American citizens. 
The present fiscal appropriation for Cu- 
ban refugee education represents a $144 
million cut as compared to the 1964-65 
figure. The number of Cuban refugees 


requests to work for the inclusion of Cu- 
ban refugees in the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1965. I have discussed with 
my able colleague, Sam Grssons of the 


are providing for refugees; that we dem- 
onstrate the individual benefits to be 
reaped by those living in our great mod- 

those of that 

From past 
performance, I know that the educators 
of Dade County will continue their role. 
Let us take advantage of the skills of 
these energetic people. 


trators, and truly the progressiveness of 
every member of that school board. 


Civil Defense in Nebraska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
HON. CLAIR CALLAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
this past year the people of the State of 


Nebraska have valiantly fought against 
floods, tornadoes, and fires. The civil 
defense has done a particularly fine job 
in combating these dangers, and it de- 
serves to be recognized for its efforts. 

Gov. Frank B. Morrison has written 
a fine letter to Mr. William P. Durkee, 
Director of the Office of Civil Defense, in 
which he describes the efforts of the civil 
defense in Nebraska. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert Governor Morrison’s letter in 
the RECORD: 

STATE oF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, June 25, 1965. 

Mr. WILIA P. DURKEE, 

Director, Office of Civil Defense, Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the 
Army, Pentagon Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mr. DURKEE: This has been an un- 
usual year in Nebraska. We have seen floods, 
tornadoes and fire plague these vast plains 
and the sturdy people that inhabit them. 
Time after time, I have witnessed dedicated 
men and women unselfishly give of their 
time and stamina to fight off the cruel phe- 
nomena of nature that strike from angry 
skies, rampaging streams or as bill 
flames turning a treasured forest into cinder 
and ash. 

Our most recent battle against nature has 
been the fight to control the violent waters 
of the South Platte River as it rolls across 
our State, threatening every valley and low- 
lying field. I am proud to report that the 
menacing river has been held in check 
mainly through the dedicated efforts of local 
governments and volunteers. Civil defense in 
Nebraska may have undergone one of its 
finest hours. With local civil defense di- 
rectors coordinating vital emergency services 
under the direction of city mayors and offi- 
cials, the river is being controlled. A ribbon 
of dikes stretching from the Colorado- 
Nebraska border to the North Platte Valley 
is the force that is restraining the swift 
waters. 

On June 14 the Big Springs, Ogallala, Brule, 
and Paxton area fielded the first assault by 
the river as it entered Nebraska from Colo- 
rado. I directed Maj. Gen. Lyle A. Welch, 
State civil defense director to the area. He 
reported that Sheriff Floyd Stahr, Deull 
County civil defense director and Mr. John 
Hilderbrand, Keith County civil defense di- 
rector had made excellent preparations. Ap- 
proximately 500 workers built dikes with a 
big assist from the Union Pacific Railroad’s 
men and equipment. General Welch de- 
scribed Mr. Hilderbrand’s operation as a 
model civil defense performance upon his 
return. 

As the crest approached the Sutherland- 
Hershey-North Platte area, many feared that 
the river could not be contained as it rolled 
across the valley. But again, civil defense in 
action was seen as the controlling force. 
North Platte-Lincoln County Civil Defense 
Director George Voorhies saw the eventual 
threat and spurred the communities into 
action as the crest bore down. The small 
town of Hershey (population 580), under 
the leadership of Mayor Leroy Matthewson, 
built a 6-foot dike across the southern edge 
of the village which proved to be the salva- 
tion of the town. Holding back a 5-foot 
wall of water for several hours, Hershey was 
able to escape with only minor flooding at 
the southeastern edge of town. 

On June 15 the South Platte crest reached 
North Platte, Nebr., and here, too, several 
hundred volunteers, under the able direction 
of Mayor Kenneth Huebner, were able to keep 
the swollen river from swamping the low- 
lying city. 

The crest is moving toward east-central 
Nebraska, having lost much of its punch due 
to the herculean efforts of local governments 
and people who make up civil defense. I 
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feel that it is only fitting that civil defense 
personnel who made ou contribu- 
tions in the valiant fight to save lives and 
Property be recognized. We hesitate to pon- 
der tne plight or this great State had they 
not been available to defend against nature's 
violent ways. 

It occurred to me that you as Director of 
our Nation's civil defense program would 
appreciate knowing about the excellent per- 
formance rendered by civil defense organi- 
zations in Nebraska, during our recent 
disaster. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank B. Morrison, 
Governor of Nebraska. 


Resolutions of Connecticut VFW 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor» a group of resolu- 
tions adopted at the 45th annual con- 
vention of the Connecticut Department, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, held in 
Bridgeport on June 18-20. In all 34 res- 
olutions were adopted, but due to lack of 
space I have selected only a few and pri- 
marily those that deal with matters of 
wider national interest. 

It was my great pleasure to attend the 
session on the evening of June 19, on 
which occasion I was presented with the 
State VFW’s 1965 Distinguished Citi- 
zenship Award by Walter A. Jackson, 
Jr., State VFW commander. I am ex- 
tremely proud to be the recipient of this 
award and am very grateful to the VFW 
for presenting it to me. 

The resolutions referred to above are 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON INCREASED BENEFITS FOR 
ARMED Forces PERSONNEL 

rb oe the Foam eat of the United States 
on ready mili er 

in being; an 4 oid iu 


time of an enemy attack: and 

Whereas the present Communist threat 
to the security of this Nation and the ad- 
vanced technology used in modern warfare 
require the highest trained, professional 
technicians to operate and maintain our 
weapon systems; and 

Whereas the financial hardship imposed by 
creeping inflation of our present economy, 
the ever-spiraling costs of education and the 
high industrial demand for military-trained 
specialists are resulting in an inordinate loss 
of military personnel; and 

Whereas it is now necessary to take im- 
mediate action to offer benefits which will 
offset the many hardships imposed by a 
military career in order to attract and re- 
tain our most highly trained and best citi- 
zens in the military services: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we urge and strongly 
support substantially increased pay scales 
for armed services personnel; and be it 
further 
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Resolved, That we strongly oppose at- 
tempts to equate military service and its 
unique obligations and risks with pay scales 
in civilian occupations; and be it further 

Resolved, That we vigorously support the 
continuation of post exchange, > 
hospitalization, and medical facilities and 
services for active and retired Armed Forces 
Personnel and dependents; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That we endorse and support 
the provisions of permanent troop housing 
Complexes, which include not only bar- 
Tacks but also mess halls, administration 
and supply buildings, and morale and wel- 
fare facilities; modern bachelor officer hous- 
ing which provides the privacy, living space, 
and housekeeping conveniences of modern 
Civilian apartment living, and adequate 
family housing for members of the military 
Services; and be it further 

Resolved, That personnel retired from 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their dependents in foreign countries be 
Provided the same medical and dental care 
and under the same conditions as active 
duty military personnel in such foreign 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That all retired military per- 
sonnel and their dependenta be authorized 
the use of schools, commissaries, post or 
base exchange facilities, and all other such 
benefits which are afforded to active duty 
Military personnel outside the United States 
On the same basis as enjoyed by such active 
duty personnel and their dependents. 


RESOLUTION ON FULL SUPPORT For SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Whereas by treaty by the Senate of the 
United States, we are obligated to assist the 
Government of South Vietnam to repel Com- 
Munist aggression; and 

Whereas we believe that serious conse- 
Quences to the United States and the free 
World would result from the loss of Vietnam 
to the Communists; and 

Whereas the cost in blood and treasure will 
be far less by defending against the enemy 
in Vietnam rather than after the aggression 
has actively spread to other areas of south- 
east Asia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That— 

1. We will support our Government in 
Whatever action is required to conclude that 
War with victory; 

2. We commend the U.S. military person- 
Nel which is actively engaged in that conflict 
and express our gratitude for the service and 
Sacrifice they are making in our behalf; 

3. We call upon the Congress to recognize 
this service and sacrifice by providing ade- 
Quate educational and economic benefits in 
keeping with the longstanding traditions of 
this country. 


Resocvrion Surrorrinc Comp War GI BL 
von CERTAIN VETERANS 


Whereas It is evident that members of our 
Armed Forces are actively participating In 
armed hostilities throughout the world; and 

Whereas many servicemen are serving in 
Areas where hostilities are capable of break- 

out at any time; and 
these servicemen are not eligible 
for many veterans benefits which were made 
āvallable to wartime veterans; and 

Whereas our Government has recognized 
that service rendered in some areas is more 

ous than the usual peacetime service; 


Whereas our Government has recognized 
this extra hazardous service by the issuing 
of a campaign medal for service in these 
hostile areas; and 

Whereas it has been traditional for the 
United States to recognize the sacrifices of 

of our Armed Forces who have served 
in time of war; and 
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that the 
earning of a campaign medal for military 
service is comparable to wartime service: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Connecti- 
cut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we support legislation which 
will elevate to wartime service all benefits 
including compensation, pension, education, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, loans, and 
any other veteran benefits to those veterans 
of the cold war who are recipients of a cam- 
paign badge or an expeditionary medal, 


RESOLUTION To REOPEN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
Lire INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Whereas many veterans dropped their na- 
tional service life insurance policies at the 
end of their period of service; and 

Whereas many veterans were not advised 
that the continuation of this insurance 
would be to their benefit; and 

Whereas many veterans while in the serv- 
ice did not find it necessary to obtain Gov- 
ernment insurance; and 

Whereas now many veterans find they 
have obligations; and 

Whereas these veterans do not now have 
insurance coverage; and 

Whereas many of these veterans wish to 
reinstate their national service life insurance 
policies; and 

Whereas many veterans who did not par- 
ticipate in a plan, now wish to obtain na- 
tional service life insurance; and 

Whereas for many veterans national serv- 
ice life insurance will be the only Govern- 
ment benefit available as a result of this 
long wartime service; and 

Whereas under the proposed reopening the 
insured shall pay the administrative cost of 


reopening shall in 
no way affect the trust fund now in opera- 
tion under the present national service life 
insurance program; and 

Whereas last year legislation was enacted 
which permits certain veterans to reinstate 
national service life insurance; and 

Whereas abled bodied veterans who are 
considered good insurable risks are unable 
3 the national service life insurance; 


Whereas the age of these veterans makes 


therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Department of Connec- 
ticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 


between 
8, 1940, and December 31, 1956, to reinstate 
their national service life insurance policies 
and permit those who did not have insur- 
ance to obtain national service life insurance. 
RESOLUTION ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AND EDUCATION 


Be it resolved by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation, as applicable— 

1. Increase subsistence and training al- 
lowance rates under all vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education training programs ad- 
ministered by the VA in conformity with the 
increased cost of living. 

2. Increase the income ceiling applicable 
to on- the- job training under chapter 33, title 
38, United States Code, to not less than 8400 
per month, 

8. Extension of war orphans educational 
assistance to children of veterans who died 
from service-connected disability incurred or 
aggravated during a period of service for 
which disability compensation rates are 
authorized. 

4. Elimination of the age 23 limitation for 
completion of training imposed on most 
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beneficiaries of war orphans educational 
assistance. 

RESOLUTION ON VETERANS GOVERNMENT 

INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Be tt resolved, by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation, as applicable 

1. Reopen national service life insurance 
program to those veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces during the period of October 
8, 1940, and December 31, 1956, inclusive. 

2. Authorization of waiver of service-con- 
nected disabilities for the purpose of rein- 
stating H.“ RH.“ “J,” or “JR” policies (the 
service-connected disability permitted vet- 
erans to obtain the insurance initially). 

3. Authorization to waive service-con- 
nected disabilities to permit granting of the 
total disability income provisions on na- 
tional service life insurance policies. 

4. Amendment to section 712, title 38, 
United States Code, to change the 1-year um- 
it in which to file claim for waiver of pre- 
miums for total disability to 3 years. 

5. Authorize the Board of Veterans“! Ap- 


program, 

6. Authorize $10,000 gratuitous insurance 
to members of the Armed Forces who are 
required to engage in combat or extra haz- 
ardous duty. 

7. Authorize granting of insurance under 
Public Law 88-664 to eligible persons on 
active duty. 


RESOLUTION ON VETERANS HOUSING AND LOAN 
PROGRAM 


Be it resolved, by the Department of Con- 
necticut, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we seek approval of the 
following recommendations by administra- 
tive changes or legislation, as applicable— 

1. Amendment of section 801, title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize specially 
adapted housing for other seriously disabled 
veterans, such as those suffering from loss 
or loss of use of two extremities on the same 
side. 

2. Authorization of direct loans for spe- 
cially adapted housing in areas not desig- 
mated as direct loan areas. 

3. Opposition to any increase in the pres- 
ent 5 ½-percent interest rate permissible on 
VA guaranteed loans. 


Latin Business Unit Backs Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning Charles Bartlett, writing in the 
Washington Evening Star, described the 
hopeful development in Central America 
in entirely new concepts of management. 
Central American businessmen are ex- 
ploring new techniques and new ap- 
proaches under the auspices of INCAE, 
which has close tles with the Harvard 
Business School. Led by George Lodge, 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
International Labor Affairs, U.S. 3 
members are working with cases 
entirely from the Central American busi- 
ness experience. , 

The response has been enthusiastic 
and it appears that a growing commit- 
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ment to progressive change will bring 
impressive results. I include Mr. Bart- 
lett's article in the Record, following my 
remarks. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 8, 1965] 
LATIN BUSINESS Unrr Backs PROGRESS 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

San SALVADOR: —The roomful of Central 
American businessmen clapped approval as 
the mayor of San Salvador declared, “We 
leaders with feelings and 
hearts who will not work merely for egotisti- 
cal progress and for the few but for the good 
of all the people.” 

Later the mayor, a Christian Democrat 


same point in observing that the Central 


except 
its suggestion that they give up their priv- 
The establishment of the Central Ameri- 


their own problems and encourage them to 
propose solutions. 

The broadening impact of this process was 
evident in a final statement by the business- 
men who attended last winter's seminar. 
They concluded that they are living in a 
time of change that requires “higher 
standards of living, increased social Justice, 
a fuller realization of the dignity of each 
individual, and guidance by responsible pri- 
vate and public leaders.” 

The business group unanimously offered 
to cooperate In “designing more just and 
more effective tax systems” and committed 
themselves to negotiate “justly and fairiy” 
with trade unions. pursuing better health, 
housing, and education for their members. 
“The progressive changes are inevitable,” the 
businessmen declared. “They must not be 
stopped.” 

The evolving attitude of the Central Amer- 
ican businessmen is balanced between grati- 
tude for US, aid to the five countries, more 
than $500 million since 1957, and apprehen- 
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sion that the new common market may fall 
captive to gringo investors. 

These apprehensions are complicated by 
variations in the attitudes toward American 
investment. Some feel this capital should 
be welcomed on any basis and in any quan- 
tity. Others believe that it should be re- 
stricted to joint ventures with local entre- 
preneurs and to fields in which there is no 
present investment. The member countries 
have not discovered how they will manage to 
avoid a bruising competition for foreign in- 
vestment and some bruises have already 
developed. 

This is the first common market in the 
underdeveloped world and it entails initial 
sacrifices in the standard of living. For ex- 
ample, a Salvadorean now buys shirts from 
Honduras at prices similar to those he pre- 
viously paid for shirts of higher quality from 
the United States. 

But these temporary sacrifices will not 
weigh heavily against an industrialization 
that produces employment and an economic 
growth that is the best answer of these 
countries to their problems of poverty and 
population. The test of the Central Ameri- 
can businessmen will be their ability to 
produce this growth. 


Resolution in Defense of Ukrainian Peo- 
ple and Their Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the res- 
olution adopted by the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., De- 
troit-East and Hamtramck Branch, on 
July 4. 19652 X 
RESOLUTION BY UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COM- 

MITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., DETROIT-EAST AND 

HAMTRAMCE BRANCH, IN DEFENSE OF 

UKRAINIAN PEOPLE AND THER CULTURE 

Whereas the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic is a puppet government of the 
Moscow Communist regime which did not 
come to power by legal or democratic proc- 
esses, but has flouted all assurances and 
agreements and is only another form of 
Moscow 
of brutality and genocide; and 

Whereas the Moscow Communist regime is 
striving for physical extermination of the 
Ukrainian people using all perfidious meth- 
ods to decrease a percentage of Ukrainian 
population on Ukrainian 
territory, not even deviating from such 
methods as artificially created starvation, 
forceful exilement, imprisonment and depor- 
tations to severe conditions in concentration 
camps; and 

Whereas the suppression of human free- 
dom by the Moscow Communist regime is 
directed to uproot the spiritual and cultural 
values of the Ukrainian people with the def- 
inite intention to create an obedient Soviet 
subject within a Communist society; and 

Whereas the Moscow Communist regime in 
carrying out its despotic aims liquidated the 
Ukrainian Catholic and Orthodox Churches, 
destroyed the Ukrainian main library of the 
Ukrainian Academy in Kiev, suppressed 
Ukrainian literature and art, compelling all 
intellectuals to work within the frames of 
Communist Party directives, introduced edu- 
cational laws which barred almost completely 
the Ukrainian language from schools and 
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universities and at the same time by attach- 
ing great importance to the Russian language 
as international medium within the terri- 
tories of Ukraine and other non-Russian Re- 
publics; and 

Whereas Moscow regime in order to achieve 
its “internal” reconstruction and to gain 4 
time for a peaceful reorganization is at the 
present time deceiving the Western World 
with coexistence and cultural exchanges. 
which are only for their advantage: 

Now, therefore, we Americans of Ukrainian 
descent in the State of Michigan, who today, 
on July 4, 1965, are gathered for the annual 
picnic at the Ukrainian estate, Kiev, spon- 
sored by the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, protest most emphatically against 
the persecution of the Ukrainian people, in- 
dignantly reject the deceiving assertions 
made by the Soviet leaders about freedom 
and religious tolerance in the U.S.S.R. and 
demand an immediate reinstatement of free- 
dom for the Ukrainian Nation. 

We call on the nations of the free world, 
above all the people of our great country of 
liberty, to condemn the crimes perpetrated 
by Communist Moscow in Ukraine. 

We request the Government of our country 
and all governments in the free world to 
direct their representatives at the United 
Nations to take actions pertaining to the 
placement of the crimes committed by Com- 
munist Moscow in Ukraine on the agenda 
for discussion and the adoption of appro- 
priate resolutions. 

We appeal to all free nations of the free 
world to lend their support to the Ukrainian 
people in its struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

We call on all countries in the free world 
to sign the convention on genocide. 

Derrorr, Mich,, July 4, 1965. 


Florida’s Small Businessman of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. HERLONG, Mr. Speaker, on 
May 28 of this year my friend and con- 
stituent, Jack H. Green, of Port Orange, 
Fla., was honored by being named by 
the Small Business Association a5 
Florida’s Small Businessman of the Year. 

His reaction to this honor is so pro- 
found and so inspiring that I wanted 
the Membership of the Congress to read 
it as he expressed it in a letter to the 
Honorable Eugene P. Foley, Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, in accepting this honor. The letter 


follows: 
Port ORANGE, FLA., 
July 4, 1965. 
Hon. EUGENE P. FOLEY, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Dran Mr. Fotey: As I am sure you are 
aware, on last May 28 I was honored by being 
named by the Small Business Administra- 
tion as Florida’s Small Businessman of the 
Year. I am humbly grateful for this dis- 
tinctive honor and appreciate so much the 
part that was played by you and the Small 
Business Administration in making this 
award possible. 

One of the most rewarding things about 
this honor as far as I am concerned is that it 
bears out the feeling that I have always had 
that in this great Nation where freedom was 
born, opportunity is everywhere. 
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My wife, Dorothy, and I came to Florida in 
1946. We arrived with very little else ex- 
cept faith in our country and a wonderful 

y. Things were not always easy. Once, 
even a new home was sacrified so that we 
Might start our first Thirftway Store. Of 
Course, I owe much to my famlly—to my 
Mother, who taught me to study, to work 
hard and to build a business that was based 
not only on profit, but on product and serv- 
ice. She told me never to forget that this 
Nation was built upon hard-won principles 
of freedom and respect for my fellow man. 
Her faith in me was and continues to be a 
driving force. 


I went into the grocery business knowing, 
of course, that everyone had to eat. I also 
knew that just because they had to eat, they 
didn't have to buy their food from me. So, 
from my very first customer, Mr, Arlie Card- 
well, I 


Many people have helped me along the 
Way, not the least of whom was my first em- 
Ployee, Mrs. Iantha Metts. From that time 
our tion has been a team. Together 
We have done and hope to continue to do 
the job. 

Through Mr. Hal Lively, a most helpful and 
Wonderful friend, I became associa’ 


Organizations. Throughout all of this, I 
hasten to say that I have been guided by the 
hand of the Almighty. 

The challenge that has kept America 
Strong is a challenge to outdo ourselves—not 
to outdo the other fellow, There can be no 
enmity in competition when the goal sought 
is to better and outdo ones self. To ac- 


deserve to have a free enterprise system. 
The strength of America has flourished by 
Teason of faith in the freemen who are will- 
to work hard. Thousands of businesses 
Such as the Commercial Bank and the Cer- 
tined Grocers which I mentioned before have 
built upon this same faith. Over 90 
Percent of this Nation's business is classified 
as small business and many of them hire 
fewer than 100 people. As a small business- 
Man, I want you to know how much I have 
helped by the Smal] Business Adminis- 
on and I hope that I have justified your 

I am most grateful. 

view of the way things have been going 
quarters, however, I would not be 
human if I were not concerned about the 
a father, I want to do what I 
can assure that 19 years from now my 
children sh have the opportunity to bene- 


Principles that were taught in Galilee nearly 
000 years ago have suddenly gone out of 
Style. I can't believe that any good can 
come from trading freedom for security or 
Substituting cynicism for faith. Apathy, 
Which seems to be the byword in so many 
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areas today destroys independence and 
eliminates challenge. 

America became great not because she was 
peopled by supermen, but because of a sys- 
tem that permitted ordinary people like me 


forces like communism, and inside forces 
such as complacency and indifference. This 
threat is the thing that concerns me. This 
indifference, apathy and complacency can 
be and often are as contagious as faith, hard 
work and enthusiasm. Too often they seem 
to be more appealing to too many people. 

We must not lose our freedom by giving 
it away. It is not too late to turn back the 
tide to those principles which have been 
such good guidelines for me and millions of 
other Americans. 

Mr. Foley, this letter may not seem of any 
consequence to you, although I believe you 
are interested in the same principles about 
which I write. However, I am going to cir- 
culate copies of this letter not only to those 
with whom I would like to share this mo- 
ment in the sun, but also in the hope that 
some might read it who need to be reminded 
that the last four letters of the word Ameri- 
can end in two most significant words—I can. 

Sincerely, 
Jack GREEN. 


Republicans Adopt Cause of NATO 
Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Republican Party are exceedingly 
proud of the superb job accomplished by 
our House Republican task force on 
NATO and the Atlantic Community 
under the chairmanship of our able and 
distinguished colleague, PAUL FINDLEY, of 
Illinois. Since their report, which was 
fully reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 30, 1965, on pages 
14758-14761, there have been a number 
of praiseworthy comments made by 
prominent foreign policy experts in this 
country and abroad, 

I was particularly pleased to note that 
the Washington correspondent for the 
London Times, in the July 1 issue of that 
excellent paper, reported enthusiastically 
on the valuable task force conclusions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
London. Times article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


[From the London Times, July 1, 1965] 
REPUBLICANS ADOPT Cause or NATO Unrry— 


Srupy Group Urces TALKS WITH GENERAL 
DE GAULLE 


WasHINGTON, June 30.—The Republican 
Party today urged President Johnson to meet 
President de Gaulle in Paris and to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act if necessary to extend 
nuclear cooperation with France. The party 
looked back with favor upon the earlier 
French proposal for a NATO nuclear di- 
rectorate, and proposed the establishment of 
a diplomatic group to provide 
greater allied participation in NATO plan- 
ning 


It suggested a NATO planning conference 
as a first step toward full partnership in 
NATO. The conference would address itself 
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to technological research and development, 
military procurement, defense financing, and 
the making of strategic decisions, 

These interesting proposals appear in the 
report to the House Republican conference 
of the party's factfinding mission on NATO. 
Representative PauL FLNDLEY, of Illinois, was 
chairman of the group, which spent 9 days 
in Paris earlier this month. 

At that time there was much good- 
natured banter about the Republican Party 
establishing diplomatic relations contrary to 
the Logan Act, but the group, which had the 
blessing of General Eisenhower, has produced 
a well-reasoned if provocative report. It 
might help in the reconstruction of the 
party, and certainly provides a basis for con- 
gressional debate when the administration 
ceases to be mesmerized by Vietnam. 

TRUE PARTNERSHIP 


It says that the Atlantic area is neglected, 
and requires immediate attention. The 
changes since 1949 are at the heart of 
American-European difficulties, and are so 
fundamental as to demand a thorough re- 
appraisal of American policy. 

Western dissatisfaction arises 


capabilities and decision for the most basic 
requirements of their national security. 
They want a larger voice, and therefore Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is not a lonely anachronism. 
He rides powerful currents of European 
opinion. He is the leader of the “loyal op- 
position,” and the forces that now threaten 
NATO unity must first be dealt with in 
Gaullist terms. 

True partnership is the first requirement. 
The European countries want to fulfill their 
roles both in world politics and in science 
and technology. Instead of viewing this de- 
velopment as an unfortunate challenge to 
American political and economic leadership, 
the United States should welcome it as one 
of the most hopeful aspects of the entire 
postwar period. 


Organized Labor Supports Strong 
Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been most impressed by the strong sup- 
port given President Johnson's policy of 
firmness for freedom in Vietnam by the 
great majority of organized labor. They 
have refused to go along with the many 
confused voices emanating from cam- 
puses and editorial rooms’ around the 
country and, indeed, from this very 
Chamber, who in the name of freedom 
would surrender to the Red aggressors 
the lives of untold thousands of South 
Vietnamese. They are adding still an- 
other shining chapter to their long his- 
tory of opposition to tyranny. An edi- 
torial published in the June issue of the 
Journal of the Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, written by their 
international president, Sal B. Hoff- 
mann, points out that “organized labor 


icy of aiding freedom wherever it was 
threatened, whether in Berlin, Korea, in 
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the Caribbean through Castro, in Africa 
in the Congo, in British Guiana and 
Brazil, or in Vietnam in southeast Asia.” 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this excellent editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Say You, SELP-STYLED LIBERALS? 


President Johnson these days makes no 
bones about the fact that in his efforts to 
protect our Nation and defend liberty in this 
period of international peril and conflict, 
his greatest comfort is the solid support of 
all organized labor, except for a few whose 
views are borrowed from liberalist advisers, 
and his greatest trial is the ceaseless and 
frequently quite senseless clamor from the 
loudest voices of campus, classroom, press, 


since its founding in 1882, and of our 65 
years of affiliation with AFL, now the AFI 
CIO, that we of organized labor in the United 
States have won our present unique posi- 
tion of freedom and prosperity among the 
workers of the world by adherence to a couple 
of simple principles. 

The first principle was that set forth by 
Samuel 84 years ago. Gompers 
said that leadership of organized labor in 
America must be placed firmly in the hands 
of those into whose lives and thoughts had 
been woven the experience of earning their 
bread by daily labor. 

Way back in the 1890's a radical and opin- 
ionated Columbia University professor, 
Daniel de Leon, challenged Gompers and 
that principle and said that labor should 
be led by people like himself and his little 
Socialist Labor Party. His hero was Karl 
Marx. who had died in England in 1883 after 
proclaiming himself the prophet of the work- 
ers of the world, although he had never done 
a day’s manual labor or earned a living for 
his own family in his whole life. 

Gompers won that argument in the 1890's 
over Daniel de Leon and his Socialists, who 
had set themselves up as directors of the 
American labor movement. 

Twenty years later, a Russian corporation 
lawyer, Lenin, who also had never worked 
at his profession or earned his own living 
in any other way, announced that in addi- 
tion to his dictatorship over the Russian 
worker and peasant, he was going to take 
over the American labor movement, which 
he called Mr. Gompers’ rope of sand. Gom- 
pers won again, and Lenin and his would-be 
dictators and their agents were outlawed 
and their pirate crew made to walk the plank 
by American labor, as demanded by the UIU 
Journal in 1922. This lasted until some 
ambitious labor leaders, in a hurry for quick 
results, opened the gates of some unions to 
a Lenin-Stalin crew in 1937. When the CIO 
had also learned its lesson and outlawed 
them in 1949, it made possible the reunion 
of free labor of the world in the International 
Confederation of Pree Trade Unions, ICFTU, 
internationally and in the merger of AFL 
and CIO nationally. 

Another principle of Samuel Gompers, 
faithfully pursued by William Green after- 
wards and George Meany today, was that 
organized labor freely supported free enter- 
prise and free government in time of peace 
and its country in time of international peril 
and conflict, especially strongly when it con- 
fronted totalitarian aggressors and tyrante— 
Hitler in World War U and Stalin and his 
Chinese counterparts in Korea in the 1950's. 

Only when our Government interfered in 
a neighboring country for private and sel- 
fish interests, as in Mexico in the 1920's, or 
dragged its feet on its promise to grant in- 
dependence to the Philippines, or sought to 
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appease the aggression of dictators like Mus- 
solini or Hitler in the 1930's and Stalin in 
late 1940, did 


try’s foreign policy, the conduct of which 
the Constitution places in the hands of the 
President, whom the people elect.. In both 
cases, American policy was modified to meet 
organized labor's criticism. 

Since President Truman, in 1947, pro- 
claimed his doctrine of support of Greece 
and Turkey and of any free people resisting 
the Communist aggression, which had taken 
over the role of Hitler after his destruction 
in 1945, organized labor has been the 
strongest and most solid supporter of our 
government in its policy of siding freedom 
wherever it was threatened, whether in Ber- 
lin, Korea, in the Caribbean through Castro, 
in Africa in the Congo, in British Guiana 
and Brazil, or in Vietnam in southeast Asia. 

When it became evident last February that 
the Communists, who had been turned back 
in their starvation blockade in Berlin and in 
their open military aggression in Korea, were 
succeeding in their new type of dirty guer- 
rilla warfare aimed first at civilans, as per- 
fected by the Chinese Communist Dictator 
Mao, President Johnson changed the ground 
rules which had given the Communists a 
privileged sanctuary and threw in American 
air and naval power to force them once again 
to truce and the peace table, as in the case 
of Berlin and Korea. 

The Executive Council of AFL-CIO, speak- 
ing unanimously for organized labor, backed 
our President to the hilt. When, last month, 
the Communists moved in on one of the 
century-long series of coups, revolts and 
dictatorships in the Dominican Republic, 
next door to Castro’s Russian garrisoned 
Cuba, and so-called rebels picked off the 
entire police force and fired machineguns 
over the heads of American women and chil- 
dren, President Johnson, after waiting thirty- 
six hours for the reluctant and slow moving 
OAS to act, sent in American Armed Forces 
to stop mass murder and bloodshed. Again, 
American organized labor spoke up through 
AFL-CIO in solid support against the false 
clamor of the Communists and their little 
Sir Echoes about “imperialist intervention,” 
ete., etc. 

But as American labor speaks with a clear 
and united voice in this critical and 
hour, where have the self-styled liberals, the 
self-proclaimed proponents of civil and all 
liberty everywhere, such as Americans for 
Democratic Action, the clamoring students, 
professors, clergymen, and editors of great 
eastern newspapers, the commentators and 
columnists, been? 

The sad answer is that, with all too few 
honorable exceptions, in this hour of peril, 
they have been giving their country’s Presi- 
dent and administration only criticism, 
contumely, contempt and organized distrust. 
Their voices where loudest have been raised 
in confused pleas for appeasement and re- 
treat in face of a deadly and propaganda-wise 
foe, psychologically armed and prepared to 
turn this deafening and ill informed clamor 
to supreme advantage. They have given the 
enemy and his cynical propaganda the bene- 
fit of every doubt, their own country and 
leaders and our allies and the men on the 
fighting fronts, the benefit of none, 

The spectacle of this shame of the intellec- 
tuals has become a recurrent incident in 
every international crisis our country has 
faced in meeting the persistent hot and cold 
war attack of the Communist aggressors since 
1946. When I wired President Johnson our 
union's general executive board’s strong sup- 
port of his and our country’s policy in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic in early 
May, text of which is to be found elsewhere 
in this journal, I was compelled to indict by 
name these strangely weak allies of ours. 

There stands the record. When in 1943, in 
the middle of wartime, Stalin, only a short 
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time before the willing ally of Hitler and 
now only the grudging ally of the free na- 
tions, an ally who had refused, until Roose- 
velt gave him an ultimatum after Stalingrad, 
to even let the Russian people know of the 
flow of aid from United States and Britain, 
this cruel dictatorial ally of ours crudely an- 
nounced that he. had executed Alter and 
Erlich, the revered leaders of the Polish- 
Jewish labor movement. U.S. labor in New 
York held an anguished public protest. 

President Johnson has learned a lesson that 
Gompers taught and Truman learned, that in 
the important struggle for freedom every- 
where, the free wage earners organization is 
the most reliable as a group force, and the so- 
called intellectual the most unreliable except 
as an individual on his merits. It is our faith 
and observation that a bunch of workers fac- 
ing a problem can rise to the level of the 
wisest and most instructed leadership pres- 
ent, while the intellectually privileged fall 
to or below the level of the poorest mind and 
loudest voice present, 

This is some history and comment for our 
members and the public at this time. We 
voted in majority in full confidence in Presi- 
dent Johnson last November. We are not 
about to fly to opposition when the going 
first. gets rough. 


Election Laws and Voter Participation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
currently debating in this body one of the 
most historic pieces of legislation to ever 
come before us—H.R. 6400, the voting 
rights bill, 

One of the best arguments for this 
legislation is contained in the follow- 
ing address delivered on April 2, 1965, by 
Gus Tyler, assistant president of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, at the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House Conference held here in 
Washington: 

REMARKS ON PROBLEM oF ELECTION LAWS AND 
Vorer PARTICIPATION, BY Mr. Gus TYLER, 
ASSISTANT PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS UNION—NA- 
TIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES CLEARING HOUSE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRI 2, 
1965 
No American need be told, the significance 

of the date: November 22, 1963. What hap- 

pened on that date and on the 3 days im- 

mediately following it will remain deeply 

etched in our minds for the rest of our lives. 

But precisely because of the momentous and 

overwhelming nature of the tragedy which 

befell us at that time, very few Americans 
were aware, then or since then, of the issu- 
ance, by a committee appointed by President 

Kennedy, of a report which has great sig- 

nificance for the future of our American sys- 

tem of democratic government. 

That report, which was originally to have 
been presented to President Kennedy on 
November 26, 1963, and which was presented 
instead to Lyndon Johnson a month later, 
deals with that most important single cog 
in the machinery of democracy: the voting 
system. The report was prepared by a group 
known formally as the President's Commis- 
sion on Registration and Voting Participa- 
tion. The Commission consisted of 11 men 
drawn from all sections of the Nation, from 
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both major political parties, and from a wide 
spectrum of ideological views. Some of its 
sry ee members are with us here to- 

y- 

The basic task which President Kennedy 
asked the Commission to perform was to ex- 
amine the problem of low voter participation 
in the American electoral process; to deter- 
Mine why the problem existed and what 
might be done about it. 

It appears that we, the leading Nation of 
the democratic world, consistently make a 
Sorry showing in terms of the degree to 
which we participate in our own democracy. 
Even allowing for somewhat misleading sta- 
tistical bases, our friends and allies generally 
do far better. 

In our 1964 presidential election, for ex- 
ample, almost two out of every five Ameri- 
cans of voting age—39.4 percent of us to 
be exact—did not vote. By contrast, in the 
last four general elections in Italy, all but 
8 percent of those eligible went to the polls. 
Just over the border in Canada, only about 
20 percent of the voters failed to show up to 
vote in the last general election. In Ger- 
Many, the percentage of those failing to vote 
has never gone above 22 percent in the post- 
War period. 

But if our participation record seems bad 
in presidential elections, it is strikingly worse 
in nonpresidential years. In every mid- 
term congressional election since 1920, more 
than half of all voting- age Americans stayed 
away from the polls. In the best showing 
of modern times, in 1962, only 48.9 percent 
of us voted. 

Within our country, there are not only 
Wide variations from election to election; 
there are also, as we well know, very wide 
Variations from State to State, and even 
Within States. Last year, for instance, more 
than three-quarters of those eligible to vote 
in Utah actually did so, but in Mississippi, 
less than a third turned out. 

We all know that a good part of the 
reason for low voter turnout in many parts 
of the South is attributable to racial dis- 
crimination. But our recognition of this 
must not make us unaware of the fact 
that in the South as well as everywhere else, 
these are many other important causes of 
low voter participation. It was the’ Presi- 
dential Commission's task to examine these 
other causes. 

The Commission found that the causes 
could be divided into two general categories: 
those based on psychological and sociologi- 
Cal factors, and those rooted in legal pro- 
Visions and administrative procedures. I 
Should like to direct your attention here 
today to the second of these groupings. 

The Commission’s report regarding the 
legal and administrative barriers to greater 
Voter-participation concludes by suggest- 
ing 21 different recommendations to the 
States—recommendations which the Com- 
mission felt could, if adopted, contribute 
Significantly to meeting the problem. Time 
does not permit us today even to mention 
each of the 21 recommendations. I have ap- 
Pended the full list at the end of the written 
text of my remarks. I would, however, like 
to discuss with you, at some length, three of 
them which I consider to be particularly im- 
Portant; those dealing with voter-registration 
Procedures, residence requirements, and t- 
eracy qualifications. 


VOTER REGISTRATION PROCEDURES 


The problem of voter registration is central 
to the problem of voter participation. 

The original purpose of voter registration 
Was to prevent voting frauds—to promote 
Tree and honest elections. Over the years, 
however, the registration process has, in far 
too many places, degenerated into a obstacle 
Course seemingly designed not to assist but 
to hinder the would-be voter. As a result, it 
has been said that in many parts of the 
Nation it is far easier to obtain a gun and 
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a hunting license than it is to obtain the 
right to vote. 


there is a high correlation between high 
yoter-participation and the degree to which 
Government actively promotes—not just pas- 
sively allows—voter registration or its equiv- 
alent. Where Government plays a positive, 
active role—where it seeks to aid and encour- 
age potential voters—the record is consist- 
ently This is true outside of our coun- 
try as well as inside. 

The State of Idaho, for example, as a con- 
sistently good voter-participation record. In 
the 1960 presidential election it led the Na- 
tion with a turn-out of over 80 percent. In 
1964, it was one of only three States to top 
the 75-percent mark. In Idaho, voter regis- 
trars are authorized to canvass from house 
to house, seeking potential voters. Indeed, 
the State not only authorizes but encourages 
this practice, and it pays deputy registrars in 
each precinct of the State to keep the voting 
lists up to date. 

In Canada, where the voting turn-out is 
consistently high when compared even to the 
best American States, a similar procedure ob- 
tains. Prior to each general election, enu- 
merators go from house to house in a census- 
Hke operation, seeking out all potential 
voters. 

In contrast to these practices, many of our 
States have registration systems which at 
best permit the voter to register if he is 
willing to wade through a sea of petty incon- 
veniences, and at worst make the process of 
registration downright difficult and un- 
pleasant. 

Only a third of our States allow a voter 
to register by mail. Only half enable voters 
to register in their own home precincts 
rather than at offices which must serve an 
entire county. Only a very few permit mo- 
bile registration—under which registration 
Officials can actually sign voters up away 
from a registration office. A quarter of the 
States close their registration rolls more than 
a month before election day, and as a result, 
many potential voters whose interest is not 
whetted until a gn mot! 
usually around mid- October — are denied an 
opportunity to participate. 

In general, it may be said that where the 
{initiative rests with Government and its 
agents to promote the voter 
turn-out is high; where the initiative is left 
entirely to the yoter, the turn-out is usually 
significantly smaller. 

The purpose of a registration system must 
be to register voters. The President's Com- 
mission therefore concluded that registra- 
tion should be easily accessible to all eiti- 
zens,” and it recommended that the States 
change their laws and practices to imple- 
ment this goal. 

Among the Commission's specific recom- 
mendations dealing with registration law 
reforms were the following: 

“Registration should extend as close to 
election day as possible—that in no event 
should the registration deadline be more 
than 3 or 4 weeks prior to election day. (The 
Commission found that this was not an un- 
reasonably short time in which to do the 
work which is required between the close of 
registration and election day. In New York, 
for example, the process is now done in about 
3 weeks.) 

“A person's registration should not be can- 
celed for failure to vote during a period 
of any less than 4 years, and any voter whose 
name is to be removed from the registra- 
tion rolls should be so notified. (The theory 
is, of course, that a person’s failure to vote— 
whether for reasons of apathy or anything 
else—should not be a reason for making it 
more difficult for that person to vote in a 
subsequent election when his concern may 
be greater. To deplore the fact that some- 
one does not vote in an off year is an illogi- 
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that person to vote in an on year.) — 


“All States should provide absentee reg- 
istration for those who are unable to register 
in person. (Only a third of the States today 
have provision for general civilian absentee 
registration.) $ 

"Registration lists should be used for elec- 
tion purposes only. (In some States, the 
voter-registration lists are used for such 
purposes as tax assessment and the selec- 
tion of potential jurors. While these are 
important governmental functions, many 
persons who might otherwise vote abstain 
from doing so, for fear that their names ap- 
pearing on the registration rolls might mean 
à tsx rise or a jury-duty notice. Members 
cf my own union have told me that they or 
persons they knew did not vote for this 
reason)“ z 

I should like to raise an additional regis- 
tration problem not dealt with by the Com- 
mission, but one which, in my experience, is 
serious in a number of areas—including the 
city of New York. This is the absence of 
governmentally printed and distributed dis- 
trict finders—list which show the precinct 
number and the other voting district num- 
bers for each address in a city. The absence 
of such lists is a very serious handicap to 
the many nongovernmental agencies and or- 
ganizations which are eager to do a serious 
job of promoting voter registration among 
their members and among the general public. 

Six or seven years ago, we in the ILGWU 
in New York City participated in the com- 
Pllation of such a finder. It was a long, tedi- 
ous, expensive job. Because it was turned 
out by nonprofessionals, the finder we helped 
produce was only about 90 percent accurate— 
yet it was the only such document available. 
Ever since then, our political department has 
been swamped with requests for copies— 
which have long since run out—by all kinds 
of organizations, ranging from the neighbor- 
hood political clubs to the League of Women 
Voters. 

This is an excellent example of the kind 
of job which government should do—all over 
the country. 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Residence requirements for voting have 
two principal purposes: First, to prevent per- 
sons from voting if they have not lived in 
an area for a long enough time to become 
familiar with the area's problems and with 
the candidates for office; and second, to pre- 
vent fraudulent voting. Unfortunately, 
however, residence requirements are often set 
up in such a way as to prevent many persons 
from voting in elections in which they are 
thoroughly familiar with the issues and 
candidates, and in which they ought logically 
to have a perfect right to vote. A person 
who, for example, moves from one side of a 
street to another in October is very likely to 
be deprived of his right to vote in Novem- 
ber—for every office, from Presdent of the 
United States down to the proverbial dog 
catcher, 

Some of our States have been trying to 
meet this problem, but the changes in State 
election laws have come slowly, whereas our 
rate of population mobility has been accel- 
erating very rapidly. 

The Presidential Commission cited the fol- 
lowing estimate to point up the problem: 
in 1950, 4 million Americans were disfran- 
chised due to residence requirements: in 
1954, 5 million were disfranchised; in 1960, 
the figure was 8 million. 

In a survey following the presidential elec- 
tion of 1952, 12 percent of those who did 
not vote almost one out of every eight— 
cited residence requirements as the reason 
for their failure to vote. 

Census estimates indicate that in a typical 
recent year, 3 million Americans moved 
from one State of another, 6 million moved 
from one county to another within a State, 
and 13 million moved from one residence 
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to another within a county. The 3 million 
who moved from one State to another cer- 
tainly did not become unfamiliar, thereby, 
yet, as I noted earlier, 


moved from county to county within States 
presumably remained just as familiar with 
State matters as they had been before they 
moved, but a great many of them are unable 
to vote for State offices because they can- 
not meet the county or local residence 
requirements. Similarly, many of the 13 
million persons who move from one part of 
a county to another lose their right to vote 
because they haye not lived long enough 
in the precinct or some other political sub- 
division. 

Such arbitrary disfranchisements are not 
only unfair but illogical. 

There is also another dimension to this 
issue of residence requirements, over and 
above the fact that the requirements them- 
selves are often unjust per se—our pattern 
of population movement is such that these 
requirements operate most severely 8 
the lower income groups. Like 
h6JVVVVVVTTTVVC Grameen grate 
of class discrimination. t of 
Labor statistics reveal that residential 
mobility tends to decrease as income in- 
creases. (See attached table.) The high- 
est mobility rate from 1955 to 1960 was 
found in that income group which earned 
between $1,000 and $2,000 a year. The 
lowest rate was that of the group which 
earned $15,000 a year or more. The mobility 
rate for the former group was more than 
double that of the latter. (It is perhaps 
paradoxical that those in our population 
who have the most money, and who are 
undoubtedly the most mobile physically— 
in the sense that they do the most travel- 
ing—are also the ones with the lowest 
mobility in terms of residence. They 
travel, but they don’t take thelr homes with 
them. But when the poor travel, they 
often have to do just that.) 

Three of the of the President's 
Commission attempt to deal with this 
problem. 

One recommendation calls upon all the 
States to extend to new residents the right 
to vote in presidential elections, More than 
two-thirds of the States do not yet have 
such provisions, 

Another recommendation calls upon the 
States to adjust their election laws so that 
it will not be necessary to live in a State 
for any longer than 6 months in order to 
vote. Coupled with this is a recommenda- 
tion that local residence requirements ought 
not to exceed 1 month. 

Adoption of these recommendations would, 
I submit, go a long way toward res- 
idence requirements dọ the Job they were 
originally intended to do—and no more, 


LITERACY QUALIFICATIONS 


The most controverstal—and probably the 
most important—of the committee's recom- 
mendations dealt with the question of liter- 
acy qualifications for voting. 

The majority of the Commission’s members 
favored complete elimination of literacy as 
a qualification for voting in any State. This 
may seem like a radical suggestion to many, 
but the Commission makes a most convinc- 
ing argument to support the contention that, 
even aside from the question of proper or 
improper literacy tests, literacy itself ought 
not to be a prerequisite for voting. 

Thirty-one States do not now have a liter- 
acy test as a qualification for voting. Of 
those which do, only 11 are outside of the 
Southern and border State area. (A list of 
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the States which maintain literacy tests is 
appended to the text of my remarks.) 

It will be noted that among those non- 
Southern States which do have such tests 
are a number which either have now or have 
had in the past, sizable numbers of foreign- 
born or non-English-speaking citizens. Thus 
literacy tests, not only in the South but in 
other parts of the country, seem either 
deliberately or perhaps in some cases by 
chance to have worked to the disadvantage of 
specific ethnic groups. 

In addition, literacy qualifications, like 
residence requirements and like the property 
qualifications which were gradually elimi- 
nated in the early years of the last century, 
are also, in effect, another form of economic 
discrimination. They do not operate against 
the wealthy; they can only operate against 
the poor—indeed, against the poorest and 
most disadvantaged among us. 

Why indeed should those who cannot read 
be denied a voice in determining their own 
futures? The assumption is that the illiter- 
ate person should not be permitted to vote 
because he cannot have informed himself 
about the issues in an election. But this as- 
sumes that the printed word is the only way 
one may acquire sufficient information on 
which to base a judgment as between two 
candidates. This is an obviously invalid 
assumption. Where one’s own interests are 
involved, there are many means by which 
one can, and does, acquire information— 
means ranging from word of mouth to radio 
and TV. It may be argued that information 
so acquired is inferior to the information 
available to the literate person, but this is a 
value Judgment which should certainly have 
no place in the determination of voter-eligi- 
bility criteria. 

Some may argue, of course, that those who 
cannot read do not deserve to have their 
interests represented; but again, such an 
argument can have no validity under a demo- 
cratic system of government. 

The right to vote is, in essence, the right 
to influence public policy by participating 
in the selection of the officeholders who 
make that policy. To deny to anyone the 
right to vote is, then, to deny him the guar- 
antee that his interests will be taken into 
consideration in the making of public policy. 
There can be no more valid grounds for dis- 
franchisement of illiterates as a class, than 
there can be for the disfranchisement of any 
other group of citizens as a class, because 
the capacity to judge one’s own interests 
ought not be denied to any class other than 
those which are clearly and unquestionably 
incapable of properly judging their own in- 
terests. Clearly, a literacy test cannot gage 
this capacity; it can simply determine a per- 
son's ability to read and write—and nothing 
more. 

In earlier times, when newspapers and 
other written documents were virtually the 
only media by which political knowledge and 
information were circulated, there may per- 
haps have been some validity in assuming 
that those who could not read were thereby 
incapable of making political judgments; 
clearly, there is no such validity in our times. 

And if the capacity to judge one’s own in- 
terests Is not dependent upon the ability to 
read, how much clearer is it that that ca- 
pacity is surely not dependent upon the abil- 
ity to read any one language? 

The Commission did not go into the ques- 
tion of the language discrimination aspects 
of literacy tests—presumably because it fav- 
ored outright abolition of such tests. But I 
should like to raise this question myself, for 
I believe that where literacy qualifications 
exist to make voter eligibility dependent 
upon literacy in English is an additional— 
and clearly invalid—form of discrimination. 
I am thinking particularly of the rather siz- 
able group in our population which is lit- 
erate—often highly literate—in Spanish, a 
tongue which is not only the language of 
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instruction in the public schools of a part 
of the United States, but which is one of 
the official languages in more than one 
jurisdiction within our country. 

To eliminate at least this one form of dis- 
crimination which is inherent in the main- 
tenance of literacy as a qualification for vot- 
ing, I would suggest amendment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. That act makes the 
completion of 6 years of education a rebut- 
table presumption of literacy if such educa- 
tion was acquired “in any public school in, 
or a private school accredited by, any State 
or territory, the District of Columbia or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico where in- 
struction is carried on predominantly in the 
English language * * *.” I would suggest 
the elimination of the word “rebuttable,” and 
the elimination of the reference to the Eng- 
lish language. If literacy be a qualification 
for voting, then our literate Spanish~speak- 
ing fellow citizens are clearly as capable of 
acquiring the information for which literacy 
may be deemed necessary in Spanish, as the 
rest of us are capable of acquiring it in 
English. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman at 50th Anniversary of 
Cook County (III.) Forest Preserve 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like printed into the Recorp at 
this point the address by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman delivered 
on Sunday, June 27, 1965, at the 50th 
Anniversary of Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve District, Chicago Zoological Park, 
Brookfield, III.: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE 


It is an honor to participate in this 50th 
anniversary celebration. 

On behalf of President Johnson, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the entire 

Johnson administration, I extend congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District, to the board of com- 
missioners and the 5 million citizens of this 
great metropolis who both enjoy and support 
these wonderful facilities for recreation and 
re-creation. Here you have opportunity for 
casual fun and for spiritual regeneration. 

This is not only a beautiful and useful pub- 
lic asset, not only a monument to the fore- 
sight of leaders who established and devel- 
oped this area—it is an example to all who 
live today, proof that the battle against ugli- 
ness and noise and pollution can be won. 

Here is proof that men and women with vi- 
sion and determination can build for them- 
selves and their descendants a better place 
in which to live. This is a challenge to you 
and to me. 

The chalienge is the more real because your 
success came hard. The example you offer is 
one of hard work and perseyerance as well as 
achievement. 

In the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, we have s good deal of historical 
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literature about this forest preserve district. 
Scanning it we are reminded that your suc- 
Cess was achieved against great odds. In 
the late 1800's Chicago was growing at a 
teriffic rate in size, population, wealth, and 
complexity—and also in its output of smoke 
and sewage, in creation of slums, in prob- 
lems of health, education, and recreation. 
Some people who made their fortunes in 
Chicago moved elsewhere to enjoy life. 

Complicating the situation was the influx 
of foreign-born people, many of whom were 
poor and disadvantaged but who were ac- 
customed in their old countries to publicly 
Supported parks. 

A leader of that period Dr. John Rauch— 
wrote vigorously of the need for parks, say- 
ing we want not alone a place for business, 
but also one in which we can live.” 

Fortunately, good citizens took an inter- 
est. Many of the famous names of Chicago 
history are associated with the forest pre- 
serve. Also by good fortune, the forest 
preserve had the benefit of competent metro- 
Politan planning. 

Very early, according to the records, the 
Special park commission of the Municipal 
Science Club recommended (and I quote): 
“Instead of acquiring space only, the op- 
portunity exists for reserving country nat- 
urally beautiful.” 

In 1909 the plan of Chicago prepared un- 
der the direction of the Commercial Club 
Stated that “nearby woodlands should be 
brought within easy reach of all people, and 
especially the wage earners,” because of the 
restorative value of natural scenery to city 
dwellers. 

While areas have been allotted for the zoo, 
Playfields, golf courses, picnic grounds, and 
other important intensive uses, the empha- 
sis through the years has remained on nat- 
ural forests, natural beauty. 

As Anton J. Cermak said in his report 
as president of the board of commissioners 
in 1925: “This has been a unique venture in 
combining the beautiful and the practical.” 

In the 1921 report is the record of a meet- 
ing honoring the memory of the first presi- 
dent of the board, Peter Reinberg. On the 
cover of the book is a poem: 


“The kindest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 


“Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noon time’s burning glare and heat 
Open to any pilgrim's feet. 


“This is God's hospitality, 
And who so rests beneath a tree 
Has cause to thank him gratefully.” 


The need for natural beauty is not new. 

It is very old. 
tion of the need is not new either. 

But we do have a new expression of that 
nheed—a new call to action—a new challenge. 

We are rich and powerful and advanced 
in scientific achievement, yet we continue— 
thoughtlessly or ruthlessly—to pollute and 
despoil the earth on which we live. We foul 
our environment to such an extent that we 
Tob our lives of the joys that could easily be 
ours—the simple joys of being alive, of being 
human, of being children of God in the uni- 
verse of His creation. 

Today we cannot even be sure we are ful- 
filling the most elementary animal in- 
Stinct—the preservation of species. For 
the would-be human population of the fu- 
ture may find an earth not only bleak and 
bereft of joy, but unfriendly to life itself. 
Destruction and pollution and uglification 
of our vital resources are the suicidal, man- 
made enemies of man. 

And if the richest nation on earth— 
blessed with democratic institutions—can- 
not build for the future, pray tell, what hope 
is there for the earth as a whole? 

Fortunately, the Nation is awakening to 
the danger and facing the challenge. Presi- 
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dent Johnson, with his genius for express- 
ing the will of the people, has called for a 
new drive to regain and retain the natural 
beauty of our country. 

As he stated it in a recent message to the 
Congress: “The beauty of our land is a nat- 
ural resource. Its preservation is linked to 
the inner prosperity of the human spirit.” 

In this statement, President Johnson has 
not merely expressed his own philosophy— 
although he has done that in admirable 
fashion—but he has sensed and put into 
words that you and I would have been proud 
to utter the feelings, belief, and determina- 
tion of the whole people. 

We recognize that the love of beauty is 
one of the most fundamental attributes of 
human nature—one of our finest attributes. 
We recognize also that natural beauty is one 
of the most important dimensions of our 
practical goal of conserving and revitalizing 
our natural resources. 

It is suddenly clear to us that our concept 
of conservation has been growing and taking 
new form, escaping old cubicles and divid- 
ing lines, emerging as a new philosophy. 

The new concept is characterized by unity. 

No longer can there be separate compart- 
ments in the conservation world—no com- 
partment for soil conservation apart from 
beauty preservation, no longer a wall be- 
tween wildlife protection and agricultural 
conservation, no longer a forestry objective 
separate from the interests of the grasslands, 
no longer a policy question as to multiple 
use of water resources and, finally, no more 
a disunity between city and open country. 

Perhaps there is symbolic significance as 
well as practicality in the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is Chairman of the Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The conservationist of 1965 is an expo- 
nent of natural beauty in its many forms for 
the enjoyment of all the people—he is an 
enemy of preventable ugliness. 

The modern conservationist is a proponent 
of the principle of sustained economic use 
of resources—an opponent of mere hoarding 
and an enemy of waste—waste in any form, 
including erosion, fire, or uneconomic pro- 
duction. 

The conservationist of 1965 is an advocate 
of open space and quiet areas—an enemy of 
crowded slums, filth, and air filled with 
stench, poison fumes, and fallout. 

The true conservationist of today sees. the 
union of resources and values on which 
humanity depends, and he would preserve 
that union. He sees the world of conserva- 
tion as one world, 

The love of natural beauty is a great uni- 
fying force in the modern conservation 
movement. As President Johnson said, “We 
can introduce into all our planning, our pro- 
grams, our building and our growth, a con- 
scious and active concern for the values of 
beauty.” In agricultural terms, we can ex- 
press this ideal as a concept of multiple use 
management. Under multiple use manage- 
ment, natural beauty can be developed and 
maintained; food, fiber, wildlife, recreation, 
forage and timber can be provided; soil and 
water can be conserved. 

In our national forests—which comprise 
19 percent ot our country’s commercial tim- 
berland—we no longer think of ourselves 
merely as custodians and protectors. We 
practice multiple use management to the 
end that the greatest possible number of 
people may benefit. 

In community programs such as smail 
watershed projects on private land, we com- 
bine flood control with municipal water de- 
velopment, recreation, and farmland conser- 
vation. 

In our public partnership with farmers for 
conservation work on individual farms we 
encourage the use of practices which not 
only conserve soll and water for agricultural 
use but also provide better conditions for 
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fish and wildlife and recreation for the 
public. 

Let me give you some illustrations of our 
multi-p conservation activities. 

Here in Illinois 50,000 to 60,000 farmers do 
partnership work with you every year through 
the agricultural conservation program. With 
cost-sharing assistance from you and the 
rest of the tax-paying public, they build 
ponds which are a boon to waterfowl, an aid 
in flood prevention, and a means of helping 
maintain the ground water table. They es- 
tablish grassed waterways to dispose of run- 
off water without the erosion of soil. They 
plant trees. 

Down in Johnson County last year 150 
farmers—every farmer in one particular 
area—cooperated in a special pooling of funds 
under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram—and they built 80 ponds and estab- 
lished a protective grass cover on 3,000 acres. 
The result was a great boost in conserva- 
tlon—and in beautification. 

A similar project is underway this year in 
Clark County. 

In Henderson County, along the Missis- 
sippi River, we have a special ACP project 
underway to heal the ugly gullies in the 
bluffs and to reduce the siltation of streams 
and reservoirs below. 

In my home State of Minnesota, farmers 
in one county, in just 1 year recently, planted 
well over 344 million trees on 3,000 acres. 
They did this with the help of the ACP. 

The farmers in Minnesota and other nearby 
States are being encouraged to plant oats 
for wildlife on land diverted from market 
crops under the feed grain program. This 
should make a lot more good cover for nest- 
ing birds and a lot of feed for them as well. 

In projects of this kind we have the coop- 
eration of several agencies and many peo- 
ple—the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, which administers the 
program through the farmer committee sys- 
tem; the Soil Conservation Service, which 
provides technical assistance; the Federal- 
State-county Extension Service, which car- 
ries out educational responsibilities; the 
Farmers Home Administration, which markes 
loans for conservation and development, in- 
cluding recreation, to eligible persons and 
groups; State agencies responsible for work 
in forestry, and in fishing and wildlife; soil 
conservation districts; conservation orga- 
nizations; local civic organizations; business 
and professional people; and, of course, the 
farmers themselves. 

Here in Illinois, 99 percent of the farms 
are in locally organized soil conservation 
districts that have been set up under State 
law. Our technical assistance is provided 
through those districts in which there are 
65,000 cooperators. The Department also 
works with local groups, usually soll conser- 
vation districts, in planning and developing 
Small watershed projects for flood preven- 
tion, water supply, recreation and other pub- 
lic purposes. In your State, local groups 
have made formal application for 56 of these 
watershed projects, and so far 9 have been 
approved for operations with 17 more ap- 
proved for planning. 

In Lake County the regional planning com- 
mission and other local agencies are using 
for urban purposes the soil survey maps that 
were made primarily for soil conservation use 
on farms. These maps have been used to 
help prevent the location of home develop- 
ments where basements will flood or where 
soil is not porous enough for septic tanks or 
for drainage of lawns and gardens. They are 
also used to help roadbullders avoid unstable 
soil and to help in selection of trees and 
shrubs that will do well. 

You have seen from a hilltop or from an 
airplane the graceful lines of crops planted 
on the contours of sloping fields. This beauty 
came about for a practical reason: We had 
to fight erosion. Farmers and public to- 
gether have done it—the public providing the 
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technical, educational and cost-sharing help 
that the public interest justifies, farmers 
providing their labor and a big share of the 
dollar cost. We now have 40 million acres, 
nearly a tenth of our cropland, on the con- 
tour, 


In our agricultural extension work with 
95,000 4-H Clubs, and with home demonstra- 
tion units, garden clubs, and other organiza- 
tions, we provide and emphasize education on 
beautification of home and community. 

Our agricultural research people do a great 
deal to improve varieties of ornamental 
plants and their culture. Our loans for rural 
telephone and electric systems are used in- 
creasingly for lines that run underground 
rather than on poles that are sometimes very 
noticeable and unsightly. 

We have credit programs that enable many 
people on farms and in rural towns to build 
new homes to take the place of rundown 
houses and shacks. 

Since 1962 we have made loans to 133 non- 
profit rural associations to build community 
recreation facilities and to 375 farmers to 
develop income-producing recreation facili- 
tles. 

In 616 small watersheds we are working 

with local groups, largely soil conservation 
districts, to build dams and develop the 
resources for flood prevention, watershed 
protection, erosion control, municipal water 
supply, fish and wildlife, and recreation. 
In these projects, the public provides tech- 
nical help and part of the dollar costs; the 
local groups provide the rest. 
We have cooperative forestry work involy- 
ing the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
State and local agencies and individual 
owners of woods and forests. The people 
working in this field report that in the 12 
months just past about 950 million seedlings 
were planted on well over a million acres, 
and fire protection was provided for well 
over 400 million acres. 

You undoubtedly know a lot about the 
national forests. There are 154 of them and 
19 national grasslands, all owned by the pub- 
lic and managed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. We recorded 134 million visits by 
persons seeking recreation last year. The 
national parks administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior enjoyed similar popu- 
larity. As it is here in Cook County, some 
of the visitors to public lands wanted stren- 
uous activity; others—or the same persons 
at different times—wanted just to enjoy quiet 
and beauty. Not incidentally, the national 
forests include thousands of miles of free- 
flowing wild rivers and 14½ million acres of 
primitive areas and wilderness. 

I have given you examples and an abbre- 

viated checklist of activities in which the 
Department of Agriculture is involved to in- 
dicate in general what can be done for natu- 
ral beauty and conservation when the public 
cares enough. 
In a democracy we tailor method to the 
job. In the Cook County Forest Preserve 
District and in the national forests, we see 
public ownership. In some of our water- 
sheds we see teamwork between Federal 
agencies and legally constituted local groups. 
On our millions of farms, we see the indi- 
vidual in league with the public through lo- 
cal, State, and Federal agencies. 

Much is being done to benefit the people 
of both city and country. Much that is be- 
ing done contributes not only to our material 
welfare but also to our enjoyment of beauty 
and our opportunities to re-create our inner 
lives, 

The programs through which we are mak- 
ing this kind of progress have had the sup- 
port of most of your Members of Congress, 
even when ill-informed people and mass 
media at times labeled them as Government 
interference,“ or subsidy farm program. I 
salute them for their courage and farsight- 
edness. 

But so much more needs to be done. 
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farm program now pending before the U.S. 

We are in the vortex of an amazing tech- 
nological revolution. Science and capital 
in combination enable our farmers to keep 
on increasing output of crops year after 
year. We are diverting surplus acres by 
means of our feed grain program and other 
commodity programs as a means of holding 
back surpluses that otherwise threaten the 
Nation’s economic well-being and the welfare 
of the farmer. But as we take out of produc- 
tion the land not needed in producing food, 
let us use our commonsense and—rather 
than merely retiring this land or banking 
it—put it to use. 

Right now Congress has before it a pro- 
posed cropland adjustment program recom- 
mended by the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture and various public-spirited 
organizations, including conservation and 
wildlife groups. 

This program would provide good uses for 
as much as 40 million acres of surplus crop- 
land. These are opportunity acres for the 
public. We can put them to use as forested 
and grass-covered watersheds producing 
clean water, reducing the erosion of soll and 
sedimentation of streams. We can use them 
to create more open space near cities, In 
fact, one feature of the proposed program 
would provide direct help for cities in ac- 
quiring surplus cropland to meet their needs 
for parks and open spaces. 

We can also benefit as citizens when 
farmers devote more of their surplus acres to 
ponds and lakes, hunting areas, hiking trails, 
and other recreation opportunities open to 
the public. And as we do this we will bene- 
fit from reduction in Government costs of 
protecting the economy against the effects 
of surplus production. Truly, in this pro- 
gram the basic concepts of modern con- 
servation—of unity and of use—can and 
must be put to work. I commend this pro- 
gram to your study, and I hope you will give 
it your wholehearted support as a means of 
carrying out your objectives toward conser- 
vation, recreation, and beautification. 

Do not be misled by those who narrowly 
and spitefully attempt to plaster the label 
farm subsidy on this legislation. It is all 
to the good that it will help meet our com- 
modity problems and help to improve the 
farmer’s income. The main thing is that 
at the same time it will accomplish improved 
use and preservation of our national re- 
sources. It deals with a whole union of 
values. It is of interest to every conserva- 
tionist whether on the farm or in the city, 
no matter from which part of the old con- 
servation world he emigrated to the one 
world of today. 

Just as truly as it is agricultural, it is urban 
legislation. As surely as it is a farm bill, it 
is a beautification bill. 

Fortunately for us and those who will live 
after us, our Nation has the opportunity to 
choose paths we wish to take toward the fu- 
ture. Despite neglect and waste we still have 
tremendous resources. We have a large 
measure of prosperity. We have pride in our 
Nation, a feeling of citizenship in the world 
community, and a sense of stewardship as 
temporary users of the resources of creation. 

Like those who had the vision and the 
fortitude to establish this forest preserve 
district 50 years ago, we today seek to do our 
bit toward the building of a Great Society. 

In this anniversary celebration, we find 
good cause to take heart. For here we cele- 
brate a triumph of conservation over 
despoliation, of beauty over ugliness—a 
triumph of the spirit with which man was 
endowed by God. 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great public agencies in my congressional 
district is the port of Oakland. Re- 
cently, the president of the Oakland 
Board of Port Commissioners delivered 
a report on the many activities of this 
public body before the San Francisco 
Area World Trade Association at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 


I believe this is a very fine presenta- 
tion of the many accomplishments of 
this great public body, and I am pleased 
to insert this speech in the Record for 
the consideration of my colleagues: 


Port or OAKLAND—ALL SYSTEMS Go 


(Remarks of Edward G. Brown, president, 
Oakland Board of Port Commissioners, at 
San Francisco Area World Trade Associa- 
tion, Fairmont Hotel, Tuesday, June 29, 
1965) 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, honored guests 
at the head table, ladies and gentleman, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to appear before 
you today to tell you something of our trips 


~ to Japan and Europe on behalf of the port 


of Oakland and also to tell you something 
about the port of Oakland, of which we are 
very proud. Before talking about our trips, 
I think it best for me to tell you why we say 
the port of Oakland “systems are go.” We 
really do not claim to be some of the new 
astronauts that were announced today, but 
1965 has truly been a year of firsts for the 
port. 

During the year we entered into serious 
negotiations for the development of an in- 
dustrial park area comprising approximately 
700 acres, thus expanding the port's already 
large industrial area, We are confident this 
development will generate cargo for both the 
marine terminals and the airport, and will 
bring about a substantial increase in employ- 
ment for the bay area, 

During 1965 we have seen planning with 
a future in mind has considerable merit. 
The Metropolitan Oakiand International Air- 
port has achieved the high hopes anticipated 
in the planning. Figures for the first 5 
months this year showed traffic at the airport 
has exceeded the total traffic experienced in 
1962 when the new airport was dedicated. 
Scheduled flights have more than tripled in 
the last year. This growth is the highest 
rate of acceleration of airport use in the en- 
tire United States. 

You have no doubt heard about the air 
cushion vehicles, more commonly known as 
the hovercraft. This is a fantastic vehicle 
having no wings, fins, nor wheels, and yet it 
travels over land and sea. Recently I over- 
heard someone say that with the develop- 
ment of this vehicle, the man who invented 
the wheel is likely to lose his annuity. The 
port, together with the Federal Government, 
SFO helicopter, and Bell Aerospace Systems 
are Jointly working to provide this service. 
We expect the hovercraft to go into com- 
mercial scheduled operation between the 
Oakland Airport and other points on the bay, 
August 2, for a I-year trial period. This 
will be the first commercially scheduled 
year-round hovercraft operation anywhere in 
the world. A little later we will show you 
a film of the hovercraft. 

Another first—the port of Oakland con- 
trols, and the SFO helicopter operates, the 
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Only rooftop heliport presently in use in the 
United States, 

You may have read in the papers that 
the port is studying the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an industrial foreign trade zone at 
the airport. Should such a zone be created, 
this again would be a first. These, with 
Many other firsts for the port of Oakland, re- 
late only to our industry, land and the air 
arm of our operations. The port, however, 
has marine terminals and in this field all 
Systems are also go. Sea-Land, which has 
established Oakland as its west coast base, 
has developed a great intercoastal container 
Operation. We recently concluded negotia- 
tions with Ses-Land from the doubling of 
their present facilities. 

The port established a port of Oakland 
Office in Tokyo this year for the purpose of 
assisting in the expansion of trade. 

A week ago the board of port commission- 
ers approved the leasing of space in its head- 
quarters building for an international trade 
center which will be occupied by importers, 
exporters, U.S. customs, an international 
bank and others engaged in world trade and 
commerce. Again, with the future in mind 
the planning of this center contemplates ap- 
proximately 30,000 square feet to be devoted 
to the trade center. We have reason to be 
optimistic about this development because 
we have letters of intent from potential 
tenants for most of the space in the first 
phase of this project. 

We are working closely with BARTD on 
their plans for tunneling under San Fran- 
-cisco Bay, and expect to develop a new deep- 
Water terminal facility at the old S. P. Mole 
as a part of this tunnel project. 

Another first—we visited our office in Brus- 
sels, which was established in 1964 and 
found it to be effective in telling our stories. 

These firsts and accomplishments, how- 
ever, cannot be attained without people. 
The port has people. In the past 2 years 
many important changes in port personnel 
have taken place. A team with experience, 
vitality and the spirit of making “all sys- 
tems go” has been placed in the key posi- 
tions of the port, and I assure you they are 
prepared to meet the challenges. We know 
this team will help bring about the increase 
in American exports as predicted by Secretary 
of Commerce Connor, from the present $25.6 
billion to the anticipated $38 billion and 
imports from $19 billion to $28.5 billion by 
1975. 

All in all we are very proud of past de- 
velopments within the port of Oakland and 
we are confident that this excellent progress 
will continue and even speed up in the com- 
ing years. 

Now let me talk about the travels of port 
People this year. First, we made a trip to 
Japan and a short time later a trip to 
Europe. The purposes of these trips were 
threefold. First, we wanted to inform 
People about the port of Oakland and the 
airport. Second, we wanted to become ac- 
quainted with the areas we visited; we want- 
ed to learn more about the people and the 
role of world trade from their point of view. 
Third and last, we wanted to study at first- 
hand the problems of our trading partners, 
so we could plan and bring about even more 
progress for the port of Oakland to better 
serve our customers. I believe all three mis- 
sions were successfully accomplished. 

In our oversea visits we talked with busi- 
nhessmen, American Embassy personnel, ship- 
Owners, and many others. We informed them 
of the port and airport facilities which now 
exist and discussed at length the facilities 
which we have planned for the future in or- 
der to provide better services for them. While 
in Japan, we were searching for the “right 
man” to be a representative for the port of 
Oakland in Tokyo and to establish our office 
there, This we accomplished with singular 


Success. 
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We also learned something about Japan 
as a power in the field of world trade. Japan 
ranks first in shipbuilding, second in the 
production of electronics and electrical ma- 
chinery. She ls competing with Germany for 
third place in steel production. Incidental- 
ly as part of this industry the port of Oak- 
land plays an important role; large quan- 
tities of scrap iron and steel are shipped from 
the port to Japan. Japan is fourth in 
the world in automobile production. 

Did you know that the Japanese gross na- 
tional product last year was $78 billion? 
When this is compared with Italy’s gross na- 
tional product of $52 billion, the United 
Kingdom's $83 billion, France's $86 billion, 
and West Germany's 8103.5 billion, you 
can readily see that Japan has become one 
of the leading industrial nations in the 
world, The Japanese are confident they will 
increase their gross national product by at 
least 10 percent this year, in spite of the 
setbacks which have been occurring. They 
have been increasing the gross national prod- 
uct on an average of 10 percent each year 
during this decade. 

In many instances the Japanese have over- 
built their plants and as a consequence they 
must strive even harder to develop their ex- 
port markets, 

The Japanese are devoting less than 1 per- 
cent of their annual budget to defense. In- 
dustry therefore is spending its time in the 
manufacture of goods and services, Is it any 
wonder then that they are confident of an 
increase in their exports? 

Japanese steel industry equipment invest- 
ment is expected to be up 20 percent in fiscal 
1965, over fiscal 1964. The petrochemical in- 
dustry is expanding its capital investment by 
58 percent; automobile and shipbuilding in- 
dustries will be investing more heavily this 
year than in past years. 

Makers of steel, steel products, nonferrous 
metal products and cameras have either 
formed, or sought permission to form, car- 
tels in order to control prices through pro- 
duction control or by actual price fixing. 
This means that they will be even stronger 
as competitors throughout the world. 


With the beginning of the current fiscal 
year, Japan's Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry has been elevated to the status 
of a trade promotion bureau, indicating that 
they are actively and vigorously seeking an 
expansion of their share of the world mar- 
ket. As Japan's biggest trading partner, the 
United States is bound to feel the impact of 
this increased export drive. Last year Japa- 
nese exports increased 27.5 percent over the 
previous year, and during the current year 
the Japanese Government predicts a gain 
of “only” 13 percent in exports. This is 
relatively nominal by Japanese standards 
but still formidable by any other measure. 

The Japanese have a serious policy deci- 
sion to make concerning trade with Red 
China. They know that China can become 
a big potential market some day; their trade 
with China has increased and I have the feel- 
ing that the Japanese hope to act as the 
bridge between the United States and China 
in trade, as England has done in the past 
between the United States and Europe. The 
Japanese have been converted to capitalism; 
therefore, when they are selling their prod- 
ucts, they will be selling capitalism in Asia; 
this will help the free world in its political 
problems in Asia. 

On the whole, we were most favorably im- 
pressed with the Japanese industry, the in- 
telligence and skill of its people, and certain- 
ly with its capabilities to compete in today’s 
world. 

It is my personal observation that the 
Japanese market for goods produced in 
America will increase, but at the same time 
we must look to them as more serious com- 
petitors in world trade. 


as Californians and I can assure you that 
when the name California appears on a prod- 
uct in a foreign country, it is accepted as a 
product of quality. 

Throughout Europe we were greatly im- 
pressed with the standard of living that 


The development of supermarkets and self- 
service markets in the Scandinavian and 
other European countries has much to do 
with this pattern. As this growth continues, 
undoubtedly greater consumption of food- 
stuffs will occur and, of course, the United 
States has an edge on all other countries in 
the world on mass marketing of its food prod- 
ucts, therefore, California, being the fruit 
basket of the world will play a major part 
in this growth, We at the port of Oakland 
fre very optimistic about the prospects of 
such a vast export market. But before any- 
one thinks this is a cinch, they must look at 
the ever-increasing competition in this field 
from Africa, Spain, and other Mediterranean 
countries. 

As you know, we are now in the 52d 
straight month of unprecedented expansion 
in the United States; this is the longest such 
period in our history. Our gross national 
product in the last 4 years has increased by 
$160 billion, an amount equal to our total 
gross national product in 1942. Our per- 
sonal income has increased from $403 billion 
to $516 billion in the last 3 years. Invest- 
ment in plant equipment has increased by 
50 percent in the last 4 years. All of this 
means that the United States is an attractive 
market for imports from countries through- 
out the world. 

In Europe we learned that the EEC coun- 
tries are concerned about inflation and have 
adopted an antlinflation program, which 
includes a 5-percent limit on governmental 
budget increases, long-term loans rather than 
central bank credit financing, and wage in- 
creases are being tied to productivity. They 
are very conscious that they do not want to 
bring about too much of a slowdown in 
economic growth, yet they realize that the 
tendency toward inflation must be checked. 
American companies are continuing to gain 
footholds in the Common Market, in spite 
of our administration drive to try to stem 
the dollar outflow. From what we were able 
to learn, I have the impression that the 
Europeans cannot handle the financing 
necessary for American companies to set up 
subsidiaries in the Common Market coun- 
tries with European capital; however, this 
could prove to be a short-term difficulty. 
Europe is looking at the United States as a 
market to help meet these problems, 

We heard some doubt expressed about the 
swiftness with which the GATT negotiations 
ean be concluded, because of the serious 
problems concerning agriculture, but on all 
sides we found a readiness on the part of the 
Europeans, to whom we talked, to continue 
the trade expansion which has taken place 
over the past 15 years and we were assured 
that U.S. products would continue to be well 
received. 

On the other hand, we found that both 
the Japanese and the Europeans are becom- 
ing cost conscious. They are seeking ways 
to make world trade produce more favorable 
results. It is no longer enough that their 
so-called labor advantage can compete with 
the other countries in the world. They 
must, if our reading of the situation is 
accurate, look for and adopt the most far- 
reaching possible economies in conducting 
their world trade in order to continue to 
compete. 
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Our trips confirmed our knowledge that 
world. trade is vital. They confirmed our 
belief that, without world trade, we, in this 
country, would be without many of the ad- 
vantages we enjoy. We also learned, how- 
ever, that others are looking at world trade 
to improve their economies. Cooperation in 
this field is most necessary. The Port of 
Oakland will continue to make every effort 
to cooperate with the world market to make 
“all systems go.” 

Finally, I wish to thank you for this op- 
portunity to briefly tell you the story of a 
going organization. We would be delighted 
to have you visit the port of Oakland and 
see it in depth. We hope all of you can 
remain to see the film of the hovercraft 
in operation. 

Thank you. 


Secretary McNamara and Military 
- Retired Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings on military pay be- 
fore the House Committee on Armed 
Services, the Secretary of Defense Mr. 
Robert S. McNamara went into consider- 
able detail in discussing the retired pay 
benefits which accrue to military person- 
nel during their career in uniform. The 
overall impression which he may have 
left with some Members of Congress is 
that these benefits are extraordinary. 
Yet such is not actually the case. 

Now, the Journal of the Armed Forces 
has published a fascinating study in 
which it compares the retirement bene- 
fits earned by Mr. McNamara during his 
15 years with the Ford Motor Co., with 
those earned by a brilliant young mili- 
tary man. The analysis, by the Journal’s 
Congressional Editor, Mr. Louis R. 
Stockstill, is detailed right down to the 
penny and it underscores the fact that 
military retired pay is not all that it is 
reported to be. 

I commend the article to Members of 
the House and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Rrcorp at this 
point: 

SECRETARY MCNAMARA AND MILITARY RETMED 
PAY 
(By Louis R. Stockstill, Congressional editor) 

No matter how rapidly he may have been 
promoted, no matter what outstanding con- 
tributions he may have made, no matter how 
important his assignment or the significance 
of his accomplishments, the most brilliant 
young officer in the Armed Forces, if he is 
of sound mind and body, is entitled to abso- 
lutely nothing in terms of retirement bene- 
fits at the end of 15 years’ service to his 
country. 

Everyone in military serivee knows this, 
but with the current preoccupation about 
the costs of the military retirement system, 
perhaps it would serve some useful purpose 
to compare the lot of the brilliant young man 
in the Armed Forces, after 15 years in uni- 
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form, to the lot of a brilliant young man 
in industry. 

Let's take the example of Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara. 

Mr. McNamara joined the Ford Motor Co. 
at the end of January 1946 as assistant direc- 
tor of the planning office. He was 29 years 
old. By all accounts, he was an outstand- 
ing young man. In less than 3 years he be- 
came director of the planning office. In 1949 
he was made controller. In 1953, he became 
assistant general manager of the Ford Di- 
vision. In 1955, he was promoted to vice 
president and general manager of the divi- 
sion. From 1957 to 1960 he was group vice 
president of car divisions and a company 
director. In 1960, he was elevated to the 
office of president. 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS BENEFIT 

In January 1961, after slightly less than 
15 years’ service with Ford, at the age of 44, 
Mr. McNamara left the company to become 
Secretary of Defense. 

Without ever again returning to Ford, Sec- 
retary McNamara, on the basis of less than 15 
years’ employment with that company, is 
entitled, when he reaches age 65, to a re- 
tirement income of $16,187.96 per year. Life 
expectancy tables indicate that he should 
receive this amount for a period of 10 years 
for & total of $161,879. 

In addition to the hefty salary Mr. Mc- 
Namara received during his years at Ford, 
he also became entitled to “supplemental 
compensation” in the amount of $618,750. 
If he had made retirement contributions on 
this amount alone, at the 6½ percent rate 
required of Federal civilian employees, his 
contribution would have totaled more than 
$40,000. 

Actually, Mr. McNamara contributed ap- 
proximately $37,000 to the Ford retirement 
fund—a relatively small percentage of his 
total compensation, counting both salary 
and supplemental pay. 

At the time he left Ford, the Secretary of 
Defense, if he had so desired, could have 
withdrawn the amount that he had paid into 
the retirement fund, together with interest 
which had accrued on the payments, receiy- 
ing a lump sum check in the amount of 
$41,169.94. 

Even if he had withdrawn his retirement 
contribution, however, he still would have 
been entitled to a “noncontributory retire- 
ment benefit” of $33.83 per month when he 
reaches age 65. 

EIGHTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR CHIEF OF 
STAFF 


Secretary McNamara’s $16,000 retirement 
income from Ford—on the basis of 15 years“ 
servyice—compares with the $18,000 retired 
pay received by a Chief of Staff after 30 years’ 
service and the $18,000 retired pay received 
by former House Armed Services Committee 
Chairman 


It should be remembered, of course, that 
the Pentagon chief made an enormous fi- 
nancial sacrifice when he agreed to leave his 
top industry post to serve in the President's 
Cabinet. Not only did he take a huge wage 
cut, but he lost certain company benefits to 
which he would otherwise have been entitled, 
and he elected not to exercise stock option 
rights which would have netted him a poten- 
tial profit in the neighborhood of $60,000 to 
$70,000. 


quite as glorious as some believe. 

NO VESTED RIGHT 
The military man has no vested right in 
his retirement income. The earliest he is 
entitled to any of its benefits (except in case 
of disability) is after 20 years’ service. He 
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can never withdraw any portion of the funds 
in case of need. Nor can he pass any part 
of the benefit on to his widow unless he 
agrees to a substantially reduced benefit dur- 
ing his own lifetime. If his wife predeceases 
him, the amount which has been deducted 
from his retired pay is lost forever. And, 
even so, the deductions continue although 
no portion of his retired pay will thereafter 
be paid to a second wife or other heir. 

To go back to the example of the brilliant 
young officer—if he is so outstanding that 
he has been promoted to the rank of colonel 
after 20 years’ service (and the average officer 
is not) and if he then elects to retire, and if 
his retirement is approved, he is entitled to 
an annual military retirement income of 
$5,812.20. 

The amount of annual income is only 
about one-third the amount Mr. McNamara 
will receive, but the military man has one 
advantage not enjoyed by the Secretary of 
Defense. He starts receiving his retired pay 
immediately. He does not have to whit until 
age 65. 

Yet it will come as a surprise to some— 
perhaps even to Mr. McNamara—to learn 
what this means in terms of the total an- 
nulty the two men will receive over their 
lifetime. 

SMALL DIFFERENCE 


Chances are that if a military man has 
become a colonel after 20 years’ service he 
will be younger than 44, the age at which 
Mr. McNamara left Ford. This means his 
life expectancy is shorter than Mr. Mc- 
Namara's. For the sake of argument, how- 
ever, let us assume he is 44, in which case 
his life expectancy (73.78 years) is still less 
than is Mr. McNamara’s, This means he 
will receive his retired pay for a period of 
about 30 years, for a grand total of $174,366 
(not counting whatever small percentage in- 
creases he may be granted under the Con- 
sumer Price Index formula) 

This is about $12,500 more than the 
amount to which Mr. McNamara is entitled. 
Of course, Mr. McNamara contributed $37,000 
toward his retirement plan, whereas the 
military man is deemed to have contributed 
nothing. But, the military man had to work 
5 additional years, at far less compensation, 
and with little opportunity to build up an 
estate, in order to obtain his benefit. 

And, if he elects to provide for his wife, 
thereby accepting reduced retired pay, and if 
his wife dies before he does, he will never 
collect anything approaching the total 
$174,366. 

Secretary McNamara is to be commended 
for his attempts to see that the Government 
properly accounts for military retirement 
costs, but in doing so, he should make a 
greater effort to assure that all aspects of the 
military retirement system are properly 
weighted in assessing this important benefit. 

As the counsel for the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, Mr. Frank Slatinshek has 
pointed out, active duty military pay always 
has been “deliberately” held down in order 
to, in effect, charge members of the Armed 
Forces for retirement contributions which 
they do not actually make. 

If a contributory system had existed for 
the services, frequently has ob- 
served that the Government would have had 
to shell out more to maintain it than it has 
spent on the noncontributory system, and 
active duty military pay would have had to 
be increased substantially, thereby boosting 
Federal payroll costs and enlarging retire- 
ment benefits. 

Secretary MeNamara's preoccupation with 


effort to developing a full understanding 
of this factor of the equation. But there 
are other factors and they also must be taken 
into account. 


* 
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The SBA Loan Policy Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
pointed out in my remarks in the RECORD 
on June 8, 1965, I am delighted that 
President Johnson’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 4, submitted to the Congress 
on May 27, abolishes the Loan Policy 
Board of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and transfers all of its functions to 
the Administrator of the SBA. 

In connection with this action I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letter ad- 
dressed to the President by my good 
friend, George J. Burger, vice president 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, and the reply he received 
from the President’s special counsel: 

June 9, 1965. 


Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MrR. PRESIDENT: I, too, want to 
join with Congressman ABRAHAM MULTER, a 
very active member of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and very active in his activi- 
ties regarding the Small Business Adminis- 
tration from its inception, 1953 up to the 
present time, in congratulating you on your 
Splendid action in the abolition of the Loan 
Policy Board in the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The record will disclose in my appearances 
in behalf of the federation, repeatedly over 
the years I have recommended the elimi- 
nation of the Loan Policy Board, and in fact 
opposed the formation of such Board from 
the start. 

I well recall in the fall of 1953, shortly 
after the enactment of the Small Business 
Administration Act making a hurried spot 
check of SBA offices in key cities throughout 
the Nation. My first experience as to the 
Loan Policy Board was as it was brought 
to my attention, in forceful terms, by the 
regional office of SBA in Kansas City, Mo. 

Because of the information obtained in 
this visit a joint conference was arranged 
with the then Administrator of SBA here in 
Washington, his deputy and top staff mem- 
bers, which resulted in his calling for a joint 
conference, a few days later, with Treasury, 
Commerce, the writer and himself as to the 
report of my findings received in Kansas City, 
and as a result of this conference some dras- 
tic changes were made in SBA loan policy. 

More recently, during the platform hear- 
ings on Small Business before the Democratic 
National Convention in the summer of 1964, 
at the completion of my testimony a mem- 
ber of the platform committee put a ques- 
tion to me as to the reasons for my recom- 
mendations regarding the Loan Policy Board. 
I believe I answered his question satisfac- 
torily. 

A nationwide poll was made of our mem- 
bers in 1961, which followed previous actions 
as it related to the Loan Policy Board, and 
the result of that poll was: For abolition, 61 
percent; against, 31 percent; no vote, 8 
percent. 

Again, Mr. President, you are to be con- 
gratulated, and your action will result in 
being even more important—that is, placing 
the full administration of the act in the 
hands of the agency—of course, subject to 
review by Congress every so often. The lat- 
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ter recommendation has also been made by 
us on numerous occasions, 
With highest regards, 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 24, 1965. 
Mr, GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Grorce: The President appreciated 
your letter of June 9 and your kind remarks 
concerning his proposal to abolish the Loan 
Policy Board of ses Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

It is, of course, gratifying to learn that this 
action is consistent with the position which 
you and a substantial number of your mem- 
2 have taken for several years. 

As you well know, the President has made 
clear his intention to have a Government as 
efficient and economical as is humanly ges 
sible. In transmitting to the Congress on 
May 27, 1965, Reorganization Plan No. 4, 
which transfers the Policy Board’s respon- 
sibilities to the SBA Administrator, the Presi- 
dent emphasized in the accompanying mes- 
sage the need to have a Government that is 
streamlined and capable of quickly adjust- 
ing and readjusting its organization and 
operating procedures to take up and sur- 
mount new challenges. 

If the Congress will allow the reorganiza- 
tion plan to become effective after the expira- 
tion of the 60-day statutory period, we are 
convinced we will have taken another sub- 
stantial step toward a more effective man- 
agement of our National Government, 

Thank you for your continuing support. 

Sincerely, 
Les C. WHITE, 
Special Counsel to the President. 


Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, more than 
a year ago on the floor of the House I 
deplored the continuation of residual oil 
import quotas as discriminatory, un- 
necessary and harmful to our national 
security. 

At that time I pointed out how serious 
was the impact of these quotas on the 
economy of Venezuela, a nation which 
depends on the export of oll for 90 per- 
cent of its foreign trade and 95 percent 
of its foreign exchange receipts. We 
cannot emphasize hemispheric economic 
growth and solidarity and then turn 
around and isolate one of the strongest 
nations in Latin America. 

It has been difficult for Venezuela to 
understand this policy of restriction. 
Writing in the July 1965 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, President Raul Leoni comments: 

I want to emphasize that Venezuela has 
never been opposed to protection of an in- 
dustry as vital as that of oil. What Vene- 
zuela objects to is the way in which pro- 
tection has been applied by the United 
States; it Just does not seem to us consistent 
with the proclaimed principle of hemispheric 
solidarity. In contrast to the products of 
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other nations in the hemisphere, Venezuela's 
main export is discriminated against by a 
quota system imposed by the United States to 
subsidize its domestic oil industry. As a 
result we have suffered considerable eco- 
nomic losses at the same time that we have 
had to fight a decline in prices. Since the 
quota system was put into effect, we have lost 
millions of dollars which are indispensable 
for the economic and social development of 
the country in such critical fields as housing, 
education and youth and infant care. 


I share President Leoni’s concern and 
I know that the people of New England 
who depend so heavily on the Vene- 
zuelan imports of residual oil to operate 
their industrial firms, their hospitals, and 
their schools do too. We do not under- 
stand the policy of the administration 
either and we will continue to work just 
as hard as we can for a complete reversal 
of that policy. 


South Bend (Ind.) Tribune Praises Pres- 
ident Johnson’s Immigration Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, sub- 
committees of both the House and Sen- 
ate are both considering a proposal by 
President Johnson to revise our present 
immigration laws. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent editorial from the 
South Bend Tribune of June 15, 1965, in 
support of revision of our present im- 
migration statutes. 

The editorial follows: 


PLOODGATE PHOBIA 


We were considerably disheartened the 
other day to read that a public opinion poll 
showed Americans oppose changing U.S. im- 
migration laws by a 2-to-1 margin. 

The administration has sub- 


and committee hearings have 
dragged unspectacularly along. 

Maybe that is of the difficulty. 
There has been little real debate about the 
proposed changes and too many Americans, 
perhaps, have accepted without questions 
the zealots’ cry that the bill would “open 
the floodgates” to job-hungry foreigners. 

There is no truth to the charge. The 
proposed changes in the law would not sub- 
stantially increase the total number of im- 
migrants to this country. It would simply 
substitute a new set of criteria for admis- 
sion. 

Instead ‘of the present insulting national 
origins basis for immigration quotas, the 
proposed law would give priority to immi- 
grants who possess specialized skills which 
are in low supply in this country. Kinship 
to US. citizens also would weigh more heav- 
ily under the new rules. 

Contrary to other rumors, the proposed 
legislation would not change the present 
law relating to admission of Communists 
and subversives. 

It is ironic to hear white Americans get 
worked up about immigration. So far as 
we know, red-skinned Americans are the 
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only ones who might have a real anti- 


Americans Have Helped in Chijnaya 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, American 
efforts to aid needy peoples abroad often 
encounter severe criticism at home. “Is 
our money being spent wisely or waste- 
fully?” taxpayers ask. “Are we reaching 
the people who really need our aid? Are 
our citizens in other countries doing more 
harm than good?” 

I was heartened to read an article in 
yesterday's Evening Star about one 
American project that is doing a world 
of good. A Peace Corps volunteer in Peru 
is helping the Indians of an impover- 
ished, subsistence-level mountain village 
to build a progressive, economically stable 
and responsible community. His name 
is Ralph Bolton, and the village is 
Chijnaya, in the Peruvian Andes. Bol- 
ton is assisted by a number of dedicated 
U.S. citizens familiar with the problems 
of South American development, who 
have organized a group known as the 
Andean Foundation. 

The key to Chijnaya’s new prosperity 
rests with its youngest residents. The 
Indian children are learning to weave 
beautiful, brightly colored tapestries 
from alpaca yarn and homespun cloth. 
The tapestries depict scenes in the life 
of the children and their rural village. 
They became popular almost instantly, 
and two shipments have already been 
imported into this country. They are 
on sale at the Brooklyn Museum and the 
Center for Contemporary Religious Art 
in Boston, and are being distributed to 
museums around the country by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Proceeds from 
the sales enable the children to buy 
clothing and books for their newly 
opened school. 

One problem still remains. The Bu- 
reau of Customs has classified the tapes- 
tries as “wool furnishings—other” which 
makes them subject to a duty of 42.5 per- 
cent. I feel that this is inappropriate 
and excessive. 

In view of the fact that the tapestries 
are original pieces of art—each hand- 
made and each unique—and that they 
are being exhibited in art galleries and 
museums across the country, it seems 
only fair that they be classified as art, 
and provided with a duty-free, or sub- 
stantially less expensive, entry into the 
country. It would certainly be to the 
credit of the U.S. Government, which 
initiated the Peace Corps, the Alliance 
for Progress, and other self-help pro- 
grams for South America, to do every- 
thing feasible to promote this worthy 
program. 

I hope that my colleagues in Congress 
and all Americans will take an interest 
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in Chijnaya. It could be a real success. 
For your consideration, Mr. Speaker, I 
include the fine article in yesterday's 
Evening Star. The article follows: 


A “MIRACLE” HAPPENED IN THE ANDES 


Tapestries have changed the lives of In- 
dian children in the Peruvian Andes. 

The tapestries will be exhibited at the 
State Department the last 2 weeks in July, 
sponsored by the Peruvian Embassy and the 
Peace Corps. 

The show is the first stop in a 2-year tour 
around the country arranged by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Peruvian Ambassador Pastor and Peace 
Corps Director Sargent Shriver will be hosts 
at a 6 p.m. reception opening the show July 
15 at the State exhibit hall. 

VIVID SCENES 


The tapestries, which consist of scenes 
embroidered in vividly colored yarn on a light 
beige homespun cloth, depict the life of 
the children, the animals and mountainous 
countryside of the village of Chijnaya. 

Before the founding of Chijnaya in the fall 
of 1963, Indian children had no time for 
tapestries. 

If they were under 12, they had their 
families, few sheep and cattle to herd. If 
they were older, they spent long hours in 
the fields bordering Lake Titicaca, working 
alongside their parents. 

Staying alive was a full-time job: there 
was no time for education or recreation. 

About once every 20 years Lake Titicaca 
floods. The high waters often take as long 
as 5 years to recede. 

The problem of beginning anew became 
the chief concern of two engineers of a 
Peruvian Government development agency 
and a Peace Corps volunteer. 

They decided an entirely new community 
should be founded on land far enough away 
from the lake to be safe from future flood- 


ing. 

Months of searching and talking resulted 
in the purcase of a 1,200-acre hacienda. The 
Indian families were asked to decide what 
kind of houses they would built for them- 
selves. Architects donated various designs. 

The settlers selected a one-story two bed- 
room brick model which provided them with 
indoor cooking facilities and running water 
for the first time. 

The funds for the land and needed equip- 
ment had been loaned them by the Peruvian 
development agency. 

BUILD HOUSES 


The families went to work building houses 
(some 60 of them will be completed by this 
September), a school building, and a commu- 
nity center. 

A tractor was obtained and a Government 
agronomist taught modern seeding and fer- 
tilizer techniques. For the first time, the 
Indians had the opportunity to utilize mod- 
ern farming methods. 

Farm animals were pooled so that the en- 
tire herd could be watched by one or two 
people, rather than having young children 
look after two or three privately owned head. 
The free time enabled Chijnaya to become 
the first village in the area requiring school 
attendance. 

Arts and crafts production was started. 
The women began making a high quality al- 
paca yarn now being imported into the United 
States under the name of La Pushka,” which 
is the Indian word for the wooden spindle 
about which the yarn is spun. 

The idea of the tapestries came from the 
Peace Corps volunteer, who was living in a 
nearby city, Puno. The proposal was re- 
ceived cautiously by the children. Few of 
them had ever had the opportunity to even 
draw on paper. 

The results won large orders for more tape- 
stries from markets in Lima, The project 
caught on rapidly. 
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QUIET WORK 

Today, more than 200 children spend much 
of their spare time working on tapestries. 

Today the tapestries, together with the 
alpsca yarn, have become the major part of 
the Chijnaya arts and crafts industry. 

The communal aspects of life and develop- 
ment at Chijnaya are expected to disappear 
as the income now coming into the commu- 
nity pays off the common debt and becomes 
private capital. 


Poet Lowell, Stick to Your Own Parameter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
White House Festival of the Arts was 
called by President Johnson to strength- 
en and encourage those who nurture the 
hearts and souls of mankind. Many of 
the Nation’s great leaders in the arts 
attended the festival, yet one of those 
invited guests, Poet Robert Lowell, 
snubbed the invitation because he does 
not agree with the President's foreign 
policies. His temperamental display of 
bad manners was compounded by Mark 
Van Doren, the festival master of cere- 
monies, who felt called upon to defend 
Lowell's action. The White House Fes- 
tival of the Arts had absolutely nothing 
to do with this Nation's policies in Viet- 
nam, and Poets Lowell and Van Doren 
showed an amazing lack of understand- 
ing of the scope of the office of the 
President by confusingly mixing foreign 
policy and poetry. The following edi- 
torial from the Sacramento, Calif., Bee 
of June 25, 1965, expresses this viewpoint 
eloquently: 

From the Sacramento Bee] 
Port LOWELL, STICK TO Your Own 

The poet, Robert Lowell, decided to snub 
President Lyndon B. Johnson's White House 
Festival of the Arts because he does not agree 
with the President's policies in Vietnam. 
And Poet Mark Van Doren, festival master of 


by his scruples, so far as VED is con- 
cerned. 


Both poets were out of line, to use very 
unpoetic slang. 

They chose the wrong stage and the wrong 
time to say what they thought was the right 
thing to say even though they had the right 
to Bay it. 

Whether or not Lowell disagrees with the 
President's Vietnam policies—he is not ex- 
ceptional in this, incidentally—had nothing 
to do with art in the remotest stretch of the 
imagination, and art was the exclusive busi- 
ness of the festival. By temperamentally 
spurring Johnson's invitation, and dragging 
in Vietnam by the heels, Lowell simply chose 
to dramatize a situation and was giving vent 
to that martyr complex which is part of the 
grain of the soul of many worthy poets. 

One might excuse temperament in a poet, 
even expect it. 

Not even a poet has to be excused for bad 
manners, however, and that is what Lowell 
was guilty of in this play for attention. 

And Van Doren, for all of the respect that 
name demands in the arts, compounded the 
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Offense when he felt he had to declare his 
sense of integrity too, and—like Lowell— 
wear it on his sleeve. 

If Lowell feels so strongly about Vietnam 
why could he not speak out from his own 
front porch and not demean the White House 
Festival and dampen the magnificent spon- 
taneity which created it, by giving vent to 
his vagrant prejudices? There were petu- 
lance and hoked up theatrics in the lines 
Lowell wrote for himself which bruise the 
art he processes to love and falls tinily with 
untrue pentameter on the ear. 


Williamsburg, Pa., Celebrates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the citizens of Williamsburg, Pa., 
on the occasion of their 175th anniver- 
sary as a borough. 

I would also like to have inserted in 
the Recorn a timely editorial from the 
Altoona Mirror honoring this commun- 
ity. 

WILLIAMSEURG, Pa., CELEBRATES 

Seven big days, elaborate in every way, will 
mark 175 years of the existence of the 
borough of Williamsburg, in southern Blair 
County. Starting Sunday, July 4, and ending 
Saturday, July 10, things, will be pretty lively 
in the community, whose residents have 
made plans to welcome all countians and 
visitors from far and near. 

Designated as Founder's Week, religious 
services will mark the Sunday opening with 
community services in the evening. Speaker, 
the Rey. Dr. Frank Ake of 
& direct descendant of Jacob Ake, one of the 
founders of the Papertown. 

Monday is Historical Day, with oldtimers 
honored and industry lauded, a historical 
tour of Mount Etna being featured. Youths 
have their day Tuesday, and the night ses- 
sion will be highlighted by the appearance 
of Gov. William W. Scranton at a banquet in 
the school cafeteria. 

Civic and fraternal groups, long active in 
the borough, will celebrate Wednesday with 
the Jaffa Shrine units of Altoona featured. 
Agriculture holds forth Thursday and there’ll 
bea chicken barbecue. Friday will be marked 
by an evening parade and a giant ox roast and 
getting-acquainted session. Firemen from 
far and near will feature the Saturday clos- 
ing. Fire apparatus will be demonstrated, a 
horse show is slated, and a queen of the week 
will be crowned. Fireworks conclude the 
banner week. 

Williamsburg is truly a historical com- 
munity, since the area was a focal point for 
transportation in the 19th century due to 
the Pennsylvania Main Line canal. The 
town was the hub of the thriving Juniata 
Valley tron industry long before the Civil 
War. Limestone was an early product of the 
rich quarries. Agriculture and industry have 
always thrived. 

The town was the birthplace of Charles M. 
Schwab, the great steel manufacturer, and 
he always extolled the community, making 
frequent visits and contributions to the 
town's welfare. 

Williamsburg is noted for its big . 
which once powered a gristmill, sa 
and iron furnace, and which flows . 
today to supply the towns water supply. 
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oldest, the United States Envelope Co. is 
the newest of the industries. 

All Blair county will congratulate the hust- 
ling residents of the Williamsburg commu- 
nity and will join in the weeklong cele- 
bration. Williamsburg has long been the 
pride of Blair and will continue to be in the 
years ahead. 

Williamsburg, it is recalled, started out as 
Aketown, for Jacob Ake purchased sites from 
John Canan and John Swift, naming the 
area in his honor in 1790, the early popula- 
tion being 750. The canal followed in 1826 
and in 1846 Williamsburg was made a part 
of Blair County, when Blair was formed 
from Huntingdon County. ’ 


For Every Bad Apple There Are Barrels 
of Good Ones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
afraid many of us adults, wringing our 
hands and shaking our heads over the 
antics and troubles of young Americans, 
fail to realize that for every bad apple 
there are barrels of good ones. 

Perhaps, instead of talking to and 
about young people, we should listen 
occasionally. The youngsters make 
sense. 

Recently a young man in my area, 
Richard Gould, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Fort Orange-Uncle Sam 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. I liked 
what he said and I think you will, too. 
This was his talk: 

Mr. Julian Gibson, Mr. Raymond Logan, 
Mr. Leonard Frielander, Mr. Fred Peters, 
members of the clergy, and Scouters, on 
behalf of the scouting movement of the 
Fort Orange-Uncle Sam Council, I have been 
selected as their representative to speak 
before you tonight. It is a great honor and 
privilege to have been asked to represent 
the 9,000 Scouts of this council. Further- 
more, I am very glad that I was afforded 
the opportunity to addressing the leaders 
of the Scouts for whom I am 

You gentlemen who are gathered nere rep- 
resent every type of leader in scouting— 
from a Cubmaster to the Scout executive. 
It is my purpose to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to all you gentlemen who have 
dedicated so much to scouting. I admire all 
you men for the patience and perserverance 
you have demonstrated by assuming the role 
as a leader in the scouting movement. As a 
junor assistant Scoutmaster, myself, I am 
fully aware of the disco ent you pos- 
sess at times as being the leader of a group 
of teenage boys. However, I am also a Scout 
and I am aware of how other Scouts feel 
toward their leaders. 

To many of us, our leaders are our sec- 
ond fathers. On camping trips, they teach us 
many things about nature and wildlife. If 
any problems arise, we seek their guidance 
and understanding. 

Much has been said about the value of 
the scouting movement. For example, a 
Scout saves a person’s life and gets his pic- 
ture in the local newspaper. The caption 
below describes the Scout and the paper says 
the community is fortunate to have an or- 
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ganization as the Boy Scouts. But what is 
said about the boy’s Scoutmaster and the 
others who trained the Scout. Nothing. The 


while the Scout receives all the recognition. 
But leaders in scouting never receive any 
recognition. However, I tend to disagree with 
this. Even if your Scouts have never saved 
a person's life, you gentlemen still deserve 
recognition. By guiding your Scouts up 
through the ranks, you are preparing them 
for the life they will eventually face as adults. 
This alone is reason enough to praise every 
leader connected in any manner with 
scouting. 

When a Scout is called up to receive his 
badge for the rank he has just attained he, 
of course, thanks his leader. This thanks is 
not so much for the help the leader has 
given the Scout, but more for otbaining the 
badge. At this time, I would like to thank 
all you leaders for giving the Scouts the 
knowledge they received in achieving their 
rank. You men have seen to it that each 
Scout possesses the materials and abilities 
to cope with any challenge which may arise. 

I have been a Scout for the past 5 years 
now and can honestly say that I have en- 
joyed all 5 of them. However, the year that 
stands out more than all the rest has been 
this last year. It was not until I had re- 
ceived my Eagle Badge at the end of last 
year that I fully realized what scouting 
meant to me. During my first 4 years in 
scouting, I received more knowledge than 
I passed on to others. Once I attained the 
rank of eagle, I realized that it was time 
I related my knowledge and experience to 
my fellow Scouts. I was also given the op- 
portunity of representing my fellow Eagle 
Scouts during Eagle Career Day last Feb- 
ruary for which I will always be thankful. 

During the past 5 years, scouting has given 
me the opportunity to meet various people. 
While I was earning my merit badges, I was 
reviewed by at least 15 different men. I 
have also met many people while attending 
Stratton Mountain Scout Reservation for 


sitions, camporees, and banquets. 

Yes, I have gained a great amount of 
knowledge and enjoyment these past 5 years, 
and I am sure I will continue to achieve 
personal satisfaction for many years to come. 
However, I will not be the only Scout who 
will benefit from scouting. Every boy who 
enters this movement is sure to gain per- 
sonal satisfaction for himself. And this 
satisfaction will come because of the arant 

and time you gentlemen have given 
continue to giye to this greatest AE youth 
movements. 


Our Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
current foreign aid program wends it 
way through the Congress, I am sure all 
of us review, in our own minds, the effects 
of our foreign aid in the past and the 
probable effects in the future in the light 
of world peace, better foreign relations, 
and improved econonic conditions for 
other countries of the world. In that 
connection, I found most interesting a 
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news item which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on Monday, June 28, 
1965. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include the aforesaid 
news item, which is as follows: 

Sover WHEAT HAILED IN EGYPT; UNTTED 

STATES SNUBBED 

Camo, June 27.—Amid cheering crowds, 
the first Soviet-aid wheat to Egypt arrived 
today at the Mediterranean port of Alex- 
andria. 

The Soviet freighter Dubossary, carrying 
8,845 tons of wheat purchased by the Soviet 
Union from Australla, entered port while 
workers and crowds along the dock cried, 
“Long live Soviet-United Arab Republic 
frien: E 


The Russian ship docked only a few hours 
after the American freighter Sabrina sailed 
out of Alexandria after unloading 24,000 tons 
of U.S. wheat. There were no cheers for the 
American vessel. 

UNITED STATES RESUMES AID 
The American cargo was part of resumed 
ts of $37 million worth of food sup- 
plies under a 3-year-old aid agreement that 
expires Wednesday. Final shipments had 
been suspended until President Johnson 
ruled last week that they were in the US. 
national interest. 

Soviet wheat shipments were announced 
‘only 3 days ago. Ships carrying wheat, which 
the Soviet Union had to buy abroad to sup- 
plement its own short supply, had been di- 
verted to Egypt. Capt. Trubachez Yuzy of 
the Dubossary said that while in the Red Sea 
he received instructions to go to Alexandria, 
instead of at Odessa, on the Black Sea. 


* 


A Pervasive Fear of Intervention 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished columnist Marquis Childs has 
begun a series of studies of the impact of 


on 
Caracas, Venezuela, the capital of one of 
the most stable governments in Latin 
America, Mr. Childs points out that de- 
spite a very real fear of communism and 


concern over its implications for the fu- 
ture. 

I include Mr. Childs article from the 
morning Washington Post in the Recorp 
at this point: 

A PERVASIVE FEAR OF INTERVENTION 


(By Marquis Childs) 

Caracas, VENEZUELA —Those of us who 
search for clues to what is happening or 
about to happen in the world customarily 
follow the East-West Axis, with Europe and 
Asia a part of the beat. This reporter is 
starting out on the North-South Axis to try 
im the aftermath of the political earthquake 
in the Dominican Republic to learn some- 
thing of the state of what is conveniently 
lumped as Latin America. 

“It is one of those deceptive terms en- 
couraging the illusion of a continent with a 
common viewpoint and common customs and 
traditions. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The range of difference in out- 
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look and way of life is as great as, say, that 
between Massachusetts and New Mexico. 
And, instead of a common political bond as in 
the United States, 20 nations—many of them 
hardly viable from the economic perspec- 
tive—are beset by passionate national rival- 
ries that pit them against one another. 

Venezuela is a good place to start. Great 

has been made here in land reform, 
education, housing in the countryside and in 
the cities, and in other areas. In less than 3 
years 80,000 land titles have been transferred 
to landless peasants. If in the next few years 
this same rate of progress can be maintained 
the task will be completed. 

For 5 years—the longest period in the na- 
tion's history—Venezuela has had a stable, 
democratic Government. The author of this 
triumph was Romulo Betancourt, who suc- 
cessfully held off a Castroite-Communist- 
terrorist attack intended to bring him down 
and prevent last year’s free election. His suc- 
cessor, President Raul Leoni, is quieter and 
more cautious. But he seems to have a firm 
grip on his job. 

Unlike any other Latin-American country, 
Venezuela has the great advantage of a 
fabulously rich flow of oil, It is the third 
largest oil producer in the world, coming 
after the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Ou exports are 95 percent of the country’s 
foreign exchange and 40 percent 
of the oil is sold to the United States. This 
income pays for virtually all the Govern- 
ment's spending for a broad program of so- 
cial advance. 

But the fact that the United States is the 
largest single purchaser and American com- 
panies, headed by Standard-Creole, are the 
biggest operators does not mean Venezuela 
is an American satellite. On the contrary, 
this helps to underscore the determined in- 
dependence of a people who, after decades of 
dictatorship, want to keep their freedom. 
The Venezuelan Congress voted unani- 
mously—one of the very few times in its his- 
tory there was such a yote—to condemn the 
unilateral intervention of the United States 
in the Dominican crisis. Minor demonstra- 
tions have been directed at the American 
Embassy as well as machinegun fire from 
terrorist guns. In the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, Venezuela has abstained on al- 
most Dominican vote. a 

But it is not so much these outward mani- 
festations, the visitor is told, as a deeply 
rooted fear of American domination of the 
OAS and the subordination of all other 
Latin countries to American aims. This 
goes down to the right of individual nations 
to bring about social change in thelr own 
way without the fear of intervention by the 
colossus of the north. 

The fear of communism is very real here 


and paramilitary forces it continues. 
Yet any overt help from the outside is about 

e thing the government wants. 

It is the precedent of Santo Domingo that 
so unsettling. If it can happen there, 
visitor from the north is asked, why 
cannot the same thing happen elsewhere? 
And who is to determine the circumstances 
under which it can or should happen? 

One of the problems for the American 
observer traveling the north-south axis is 
with the terms of reference as between a 
great that too often takes for granted 
the good neighbors in the hemisphere and 
small struggling nations that barely keep 
above the lapping tides of political disarray 
and economic chaos. Pride and sensitivity 
go hand in hand in this relationship. Along 
with this is an acute awareness that cultural 
traditions in many instances antedates those 
of North America, 

The present ts a turning point in the ties 
between the two halves of the hemisphere. 
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American action in Santo Domingo was a 
severe shock, Tact, patience, understand- 
ing are necessary if itis tobe overcome. The 
United States is still the overwhelming 
dominant force, and arm twisting in the last 
resort may work. But for the long pull that 
course can be disastrous. 


Dr. William John Kerr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 12, 1965, a great American was 
laid to rest, at a funeral service held in 
the First Baptist Church of Arcata, Calif. 
Dr. William John Kerr was truly one of 
the great humanitarians of our time. 
He was loved and highly respected by all 
who were privileged to know or be asso- 
ciated with him. Dr. Kerr was my 
friend. 

As I attended the funeral service, I 
was impressed with the beautiful eulogy 
presented by Dr. Cornelius H. Siemens, 
president of Humboldt State College and 
the outstanding sermon preached by 
Rev. Michael Petrillo. I herewith sub- 
mit for the benefit of my colleagues in 
the Congress of the United States these 
exceptional renderings. Dr. Kerr gave 
his full measure of devotion to the bene- 
fit of all mankind—he was truly “One of 
the real giants in our forest of human 
beings,” as stated so eloquently in Dr. 
Siemen's eulogy that follows: 

EvLOGY— WILLIAM JOHN Kerr, M.D. 


One of the real giants In our forest of hu- 
man beings has fallen. The achievements 
and influences of his active and productive 
life are evident in many places and felt in 
may lives. For this was no common man. 

After his student college days at Berkeley, 
he earned his doctor of medicine at Harvard 
University. Then for 40 years he distin- 
guished himself as a scholar, physician, 
teacher, faculty administrator, heart special- 
ist, inventor, and clinical investigator. 

For his achievements, the University of Cal- 
ifornla bestowed on him, after retirement, its 
highest honor, the doctor of laws degree. 

His individual activities, Innovating prac- 
tices, and medical advances are too numerous 
to account here. His contributions to medi- 
cine and to medical education greatly ad- 
vanced the practice and science of healing, 

To recognize and stimulate young intern- 
ists at the University of California Medical 
School, he initiated in 1939 the Gold-Headed 
Cane Award for the most promising senior 
student. The Gold-Headed Cane continues 
to be awarded annually as a tribute to Dr. 
Kerr. 

Similarly, he stimulated interest In nursing 
by providing the first Florence Nightingale 
Awards at the University of California and at 
Humboldt State College. ; 

He was the founder of the San Francisco 
Heart Committee and in 1927 organized the 
California Heart Committee. In 1946 his 
leadership in this endeavor was recognized 
by his simultaneous election to the presi- 
dency of the American Heart Society and the 
American College of Physicians. 

Thirteen years ago Dr. Kerr retired and 
with Mrs. Kerr returned to Kerrydale and 
to the old home place established by his 
parents in 1914, Here in partnership with 
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his brother Guy, he led a very active retire- 
ment life as a rancher, tree farmer, cattle 
raiser, and ital conservationist. 
The ranch was expanded by thousands of 
acres of prairie, forest, and grazing lands 
abundant in the wildlife, shrubs, and 
trees he studied, nurtured, and loved. In 
addition, he found time to become a friend 
and adviser to Humboldt State College, and 
to initiate projects in the public interest. 
On behalf of the Humboldt State College 
Advisory Board, he personally supervised the 
Planning, soliciting, processing, and instal- 
lation of the beautiful panelled walls of the 
college forestry building exhibiting the in- 
digenous hardwoods of this region. He was 
responsible for simliar projects at the Hum- 
boldt County Agricultural Building, the San 
Francisco Medical Center, the student center 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 
and in the Santa Cruz County Court House, 
now under construction, These now become 
abiding memorials to him. 

His genuine interest in youth, in a better 
future, and his activities devoted to plan- 
ning for tomorrow never flagged. This driv- 
ing force and unselfish desire is exemplified 
in the Kerr Bros.“ project tc teach young 
boys and girls the yalue in planting trees— 
thousands of them by hundreds of our 
youth—little trees that will not become use- 
ful forests until after the year 2000. A few 
months ago he personally planted 300 small 
trees in a single day—an act of faith in the 
future and of his love of nature. 

We shall miss this gentle soul, our good 
friend, helpful counselor, inspiring teacher, 
faithful husband, loving father, and won- 
derful grandfather. Indeed, he was man- 
kind's multifold benefactor. 

That we and many others are better per- 
sons for having had him live among us is 
& noble tribute to his lovable personality and 
fruitful life. All whose lives have been 
touched by his goodness, by his healing hand, 
by his friendly counseling, and by his 
loving care will forever treasure the legacy 
left by Dr. William John Kerr. 

Cornertivs H SIEMENs. 

ARCATA, CALIF., June 12, 1965. 


FUNERAL SERVICE FOR Dr. WILLIAM KERR, 
JUNE 12, 1965 


(Preached by Rev. Michael Petrillo, First 
Baptist Church of Arcata, Calif.) 

“Old men shall dream dreams and your 
young men shall see vistons“ Joel 2:28-32. 

A man stepped out in space. On the basis 
of scientific knowledge there was nothing 
out there. He was traveling 17,500 miles 
an hour. He walked there for 20 minutes. 
He was commanded several times to return. 
He finally relented but made the wistful 
ney “this is the saddest moment in my 

e. 

I cannot escape the feeling that the im- 
mensity and eternity of space holds experi- 
ences that we who are earth bound cannot 
imagine. Space pilot White felt the impact 
of a law that is at work—a law caught by 
the poet—Walt Whitman: 


“NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIES 
“The supper is over—the fires on the ground 

burns low; 

The wearied emigrants sleep, wrapt In thelr 
blankets: 

I walk by myself—I stand and look at the 
stars, which 

I think now I never realized before. 

Now I absorb immortality and peace, 

I admire death, and test propositions. 


“How plenteous. How spiritual. 
I was thinking the day most splendid, till 
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“Now, while the great thoughts of space and 
eternity 
Fill me, I will measure myself by them: 
And now, touch'd with the lives of other 
globes 
Arrived as far along as those of the earth, 
Or waiting to arrive, or pass’d on farther 
than those of the earth, 
I henceforth no more ignore them, than I 
ignore my own life, 
Or the lives of the earth arrives as far as 


mine, 
Or waiting to arrive. 


“O I see now that life cannot exhibit all to 
me 

As the day cannot. 

I see that I am to wait for what will be 
exhibited by death.” 


The fact is that there is more to life than 
the things we can touch. 


“One cannot handle kindness— 
Love eludes being grasped, 
And hope is as fluid as the wind. 
Hope, faith and love are visions of what 
can be. 
Faith in others is a dream yet unfulfilled.” 


Dr. William Kerr dreamed dreams and 
saw visions like a man. He planted 
trees for others to receive benefit. He made 
possible continuing education for the yet 
unborn. Dr. Siemens in his eulogy has 
shown us the power of friendship and love. 

Theerfore, this morning I would take these 
moments, somewhat audaciously, to plant 
some signs for us to follow. For the “lives 
of great men all remind us we can make our 
lives sublime, and, departing, leave behind 
us footprints on the sands of time.“ —H. W. 
Longfellow. 

We need to dream dreams and have visions 
for the ones who will follow us. 

1. Perhaps the greatest tribute one can 
hear is: He was someone to look up to. 

2. Dr. Kerr's dreams came true because 
they met certain spiritual principles. Our 
dreams will come true also if we meet and 
follow those same principles. They are 
stated In the Bible—Philippians 4: 8— Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever is 
honorable, whatever is just, whatever is pure. 
whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if 
there is anything worthy of praise, think 
about these things.” 

Great men live by great truth and their 
dreams come true because: 

1. They are true—true to self and to others. 

2. They are honorable—honest desires. 

3. They are just. 

4. They are pure—reverence for life as it 
came from the hand of God. 

5. They are lovely—beauty never fades. 

6. They are gracious—always filled with 


e. 

7. They are based on excellence and ex- 
celling. 

8. They are praiseworthy—optimistic. 

We are to live lives of service. 

1. No greater monument can be erected 
than the simple words—“He served well.” 

2. Perhaps with the right dreams that God 
has given to the imagination of men and 
with a sense of dedication we will follow 
these footprints left by a man of long 
strides. 

He would want us to take heart—to take 
up life where he left off and dream dreams 
and see visions. i 

“Let us, then, be up and doing with a 
heart for any fate: still achieving, still pur- 
suing, learn to labor and to wait.” 

I have felt free to bring a message of hope 
because it catches the spirit of a man who 
just the other day planted 300 trees in hope. 

Joel says: “Dream dreams, see visions, and 
you will serve others.“ 


A3665 
A Useful GOP Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have indicated many times since the re- 
turn from Paris of the House Republican 
task force on NATO and the Atlantic 
Community, we Republicans are exceed- 
ingly proud of the statesmanlike job 
they did. Members of the task force 
who visited Paris were Representative 
Paul. FINDLEY, chairman, Representative 
HastTIncs KEITH, Representative ALEX- 
ANDER PIRNIE, and Representative JAMES 
D. Martin. 

The task force report was placed in 
the Recor as a part of a speech by Con- 
gressman FINDLEY on June 30, 1965, pages 
14758-14761. Since release of this con- 
structive report, the Findley task force 
has received a number of well-deserved 
accolades, including many from indivi- 
duals who were initially critical of the 
idea of this visitation. I would stress 
that this kind of factfinding trip by rep- 
resentatives of an opposition party has 
many precedents in our history. Among 
the most prominent examples is the vis- 
itation of the then Senator HUMPHREY to 
Khrushchev in 1959. 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
editorial of July 7, 1965, from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette in the Record at this 
point: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
July 7, 1965 
A UsErUL GOP Report 

There had been ample reason to doubt 
that the four Congressmen Republicans sent 
to Europe on a factfinding mission about 
NATO problems would come up with any- 
thing constructive. For legislators, and 
from the House of Representatives at that, to 
parley directly with foreign officials was high- 
ly unusual, bordering in constitutional ir- 
regularity. The built-in minority party blas 
seemed obvious. 

But the Republican mission has turned in 
a useful report—one from which a Demo- 
cratic administration can profit and one 
which, it can be hoped, Republicans in Con- 
gress will themselves remember in the for- 
eign policy debates that lle ahead. This is 
not because the mission’s findings are star- 
tling, but because they are emphatically 
stated from the Republican side. 

What the GOP factfinders say is that the 
fact of French nuclear power must be ac- 
cepted; that the ambiguity of the American 
position on really sharing nuclear decision- 
making with NATO must be removed; that 
an effective means of consulting among 
NATO allies on global diplomatic policies 
should be established, and that U.S, domi- 
nance of NATO must be abandoned. 

Indeed, the crux of the GOP report is that 
French-American accord must be reestab- 
lished, not merely in deference to President 
Charles de Gaulle but because Mr. de Gaulle 
“actually rides powerful currents of opinion 
which flow throughout all of Western Europe, 
and the problem (that) is posed by his chal- 
lenge of U.S. policies is only partially to be 

formulated in exclusively French terms.“ 
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President de Gaulle, of course, is first and 
foremost a great French patriot, and not un- 
naturally he places the interests of France 
ahead of those of the United States. He is 
also at odds with other European leaders who 
disagree with his policies with respect to rela- 
tionships with America and among European 
countries. And we do not interpret the 
Republican mission as saying that the United 
States should adopt a French foreign policy, 
nor that it should yield to France where vital 
American interests would be sacrificed. 

But the recognition of existing realities is 
a necessity that cannot ultimately be avoided 
in foreign affairs. The U.S. Government has 
been ready enough to pay lipservice to the 
fact that power relationships have changed 
with the reemergence of a strong Europe 
without seeming genuinely willing to do more 
than alter the facade of American domina- 
tion. If President de Gaulle has on occasions 
sought to advance French grandeur at Amer- 
ican expense, the persistence of American 
postwar ideas toward allies has offered him 

opportune targets. Those Americans who 
think that all of the policy problems with 
which he has confronted us will vanish with 
his retirement or death still have not ac- 
cepted the reality of shifting historic trends 
that he discerned and capitalized upon. 

Many Republicans probably would not be 
prepared to follow through to their logical 
conclusions the findings of the GOP mission 
to NATO. Some have been in the forefront 
of the allies-be-damned school of thought. 
But the GOP mission report would be most 
valuable if it spurred the administration into 
pressing ahead to seek an understanding with 
Gaullist France. 


Eulogy to T. A. Thompson 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sadness and a deep sense 
of loss that I join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to our departed colleague and 
friend, the Honorable T. ASHTON THOMP- 
SON. 

News of his untimely passing an the 
shocking circumstances surrounding his 
death reached me as I was preparing to 
leave Washington for Hawaii to speak 
at a July 4th celebration. I was then 
reminded of his frequently expressed 
wish to spend a nice leisurely visit in 
Hawaii. 

On May 27, 1965, it was my privilege 
to appear and testify before ASHTON 
Txompson’s Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation with respect to 
a bill then under consideration. It was 
a pleasure to watch the hearings progress 
under his able chairmanship. I was 
deeply impressed with his fairness, in- 
cisiveness, and familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter at hand. 

Truly, T. ASHTON THOMPSON was a 
dedicated legislator. The Congress and 
the Nation have suffered a great loss. 
His home State of Louisiana will sorely 
miss one of her greatest citizens. We 
who knew him will forever cherish his 
warm friendship and understanding 
which he so willingly shared. 
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To Mrs. Thompson and members of 
his family, I offer my heartfelt sympathy. 
May the good Lord bless them and give 
them courage to face the morrow with 
hope for the future. 


Secretary Udall’s Bid for Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, $1 billion 
will be spent in Appalachia by the Fed- 
eral Government to develop the region 
and create opportunity for its people. 
This is taxpayer’s money. Duke Power 
Co., is requesting permission to spend 
$910 million of private enterprise funds 
in the same region to generate power 
and thus to purchase coal from the de- 
pressed coal mines of Appalachia. 
Secretary Udall filed an intervention 
with the Federal Power Commission to 
prevent Duke from starting this develop- 
ment. Secretary Udall attempted to 
answer some questions last Sunday on 
“Meet the Press” about his opposition 
to private enterprise. The following edi- 
torial from the Greenville News will be 
of great interest to the entire country. 

From the Greenville News] 
MONOPOLY, Not COMPETITION 

It took some digging, and wading through 
a few vague and evasive answers, but Editor 
James J. Kilpatrick of the Richmond News 
Leader Sunday night got from Secretary 
Udall the real reason why the Department 
of the Interior is trying to block the Duke 
Power Co.'s Keowee-Toxaway project in Pick- 
ens and Oconee Counties. 

Mr. Udall, on “Meet the Press,” referred to 
the importance of providing competition 
for the private power companies by building 
federally operated hydroelectric dams with 
taxpayers’ money. But to do this to the 
exclusion of private power development is 
not competition. 

It is a far cry from the Federal “yardsti 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt talked about 
in justification of Federal power development 
and the creation of the electric cooperatives 
with Federal grants, low interest loans, and 
federally subsidized power. 

Since there are more Federal projects than 
privately owned generating facilities along 
the Savannah and its tributaries, Mr. Udall is 
not promoting competition. 

He is aiming at a Federal power monopoly. 
There it is, plain and simple. That can be 
the only end result of the policies the Fed- 
eral agencies are following. 

We can only hope that Mr. Udall is speak- 
ing for his Department only and that he ts 
not reflecting the policies of the Johnson 
administration as a whole. 

In view of what he said Sunday, and his 
refusal to comment earlier despite numerous 
efforts of newsmen to reach him, Secretary 
Udall is not likely to agree to rescind or to 
soft-pedal his petition of intervention before 
the Federal Power Commission 

As brought out by the question's of Mr. 
Kilpatrick, who had all the facts before him, 
Mr. Udall has no case against the Duke proj- 
ect, except the purpose of nationalizing or 
socializing the power industry. 
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He kept referring to the proposed Federal 
project at Trotters Shoals, which is far from 
being ready for a start, even if Congress were 
to authorize it. 

He appeared to feel that this, with the 
other Federal projects on the Savannah 
would meet all needs. He confused the 
whole issue with the proposed Duke steam- 
plant at Middleton Shoals, a project which 
has been approved by ull agencies and awaits 
only congressional authorization. 

The Keowee-Toxaway project is not on any 
interstate rivers, another point on which 
Udall seemed confused, and requires only 
FPC approval. Furthermore, this develop- 
ment is projected to meet needs which will 
come with development after the Savannah 
River plant is delivering capacity. 

Udall questioned both Duke's figures and 
its need for the power. That is utterly ab- 
surd, for companies like Duke don’t gamble 
with their stockholders’ cash and credit. 
They calculate the risks carefully and spend 
conservatively. 

Finally, Udall errs foolishly when he says 
the Federal projects can meet the power 
needs of the present and the future. The 
proposed Middleton Shoals plant would de- 
liver more firm power than all of the exist- 
ing and proposed Federal projects com- 
bined—unless the Federal Government takes 
the private companies over and builds steam- 
plants. 

So, the issue is clearly and fairly drawn. 
As we have stated from the beginning, it is a 
question of Federal ownership and socialism 
at the taxpayers’ expense against private en- 
terprise and investor ownership with millions 
of tax dollars for government at all levels. 

It is a question of industrial development 
by private enterprise a Federal mo- 
nopoly which stifles industrial development. 

The huge Federal projects at Hartwell and 
Clark Hill have brought no industry to South 
Carolina, but the threat of another Federal 
dam at Trotters Shoals has kept industries 
from coming to that part of the State. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- _ 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, ts lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


North Conway, N.H., Finds How Essential 
Timekeeping Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, last 
month the United States took one giant 
step toward conquering the unknown 
areas of outer space. Sometime, perhaps 
within our lifetime, American astronauts 
Will set off on an interplanetary mission. 

Whether we think in terms of simply 
establishing a base on the moon—gigan- 
tic an undertaking as that will, indeed, 
be—or dream even more expansively in 
terms of navigating between planets, one 
thing is constant and one thing brings 
Our thoughts earthward: A fundamental 
consideration of either adventure will 

e upon man’s capability, among 
myriad other things, to measure time 
Precisely. 

Consider, for example, that as our 
astronauts go rocketing along at speeds 
of some 25,000 feet a second, a half- 
second's error could mean a position er- 
ror of more than 2 miles. On inter- 
Planetary missions, where speeds are ex- 
pected to equal 100,000 miles an hour, 
an error of 1 minute could mean that the 
astronauts would miss their target by 
Nearly 9 million feet—1,666 miles—with 
the likely consequence that they would 
wind up in endless orbit in outer space. 

I mention these extreme possibilities, 
` Mr. President, to help put in proper per- 
spective an unusual research experiment 
conducted by the townspeople of North 
Conway, N.H. When a national maga- 
zine—with the editorial curiosity which 
has made our free press the uninhibited, 
inquiring vehicle it is—determined to 
find out just how essential timekeeping 
is to a community’s basic family, busi- 
ness, and social life, it was North Conway, 
N.H., I am proud to say, that volunteered. 
For 48 hours this village of same 1,100 
Persons lived without time—no clocks, no 
wristwatches, no church chimes at noon, 
or radio time signals. All the while, re- 
Search and writers from This Week mag- 
azine and time consultants from the Bul- 
ova Watch Co., visited stores, businesses, 
Schools, homes, and churches, collecting 
material on how things were going in the 
timeless society. What they found out 
will be the subject of an extensive fea- 
ture in next Sunday’s This Week maga- 
zine. Because I think there is a cer- 
tain significance in their findings, I wish 
to make note of a few of them. 

The researchers found that while all 
of the town operations functioned— 
Schools, business, and so forth—they did 
so uneasily, almost apprehensively. 
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Teachers arrived 15 minutes to half an 
hour early, afraid of being late; workers 
worked overtime, without extra pay, be- 
cause they underestimated the time; the 
church chimes sounded, but not at noon, 
thus confusing the local people. In 
short, they discovered that “no matter 
how space age man may rhapsodize about 
getting away from the tyranny of time, 
he has a built-in instinct to watch 
watches and synchronize his daily per- 
formance with his neighbors, his com- 
munity, and the world.” 

A New Hampshire psychiatrist said it 
another way; he said that, “operating 
under the surface was a primeval urge to 
maintain time relationships.” 

In other words, this unique experi- 
ment—limited as it was—did give some 
proof that while clocks and watches do 
not enslave civilized man, it is civilized 
man who craves and dotes on the clock. 

And, I ask, what is wrong with that? 
In the final analysis, it is how people 
spend their time that determines how 
well off we are. When men spent their 
time grubbing in the soil and trying to 
kill game with spears and arrows, and 
women tried to cook and heat their rude 
dwellings with fires, no one could live in 
comfort. How hard they worked made 
little difference; they were not spending 
their time efficiently, by today's 
standards. 

As people learned to get more done in 
less time, the ease of living steadily im- 
proved. Once, man worked from sun to 
sun; today, we work a fraction of the 
time. Yet, because we use our time bet- 
ter, we produce more, and live better. 

For each of us, there is only so much 
time. If we put our time to work with 
the best tools, used in the best way, 
progress toward security and lightened 
burdens will continue. Perhaps that, 
above all else, is the most significant 
lesson learned in North Conway. 

Mr. .President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “A Funny 
Thing Happened in North Conway,” 
written by Leslie Lieber, and appearing 
in the July 18, 1965, issue of This Week 
magazine, be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED IN NORTH CONWAY 
(By Leslie Lieber) 

What was happening in North Conway, 
N.H., on that quiet, unrippled afternoon of 
May 26 last, seemed like a real-life episode 
from TV's “Twilight Zone.“ 

On Main Street an elderly out-of-State 
couple drove into a service station, ordered 
$1 worth of gasoline, and casually asked the 
attendant what time it was. 

“Sorry, I can’t tell you,” 
attendant. 

The embarrassed old lady and gentleman 
drove away thinking they hadn’t ordered 
enough gas to be told the time of day. 


said the 


At approximately the same moment on the 
other side of town, two eggs which a lady 
intended to hard boil suddenly exploded, 
driving everybody out of the house. 

A transient guest awakening from a snooze 
at the Eastern Slope Inn, the town’s most 
distinguished hostelry, phoned the room clerk 
to ask the time. 

“It's Wednesday,” said the clerk and hung 
up. There was a relationship among those 
three brusque events. North Conway, N.H. 
is normally a charming and hospitable White 
Mountain ski and summertime resort where 
sirloin steaks still cost only $1.49 and drug- 
store soft drinks are only 5 cents. On May 
26, it was in the throes of one of the most 
novel experiments in time displacement since 
man invented clocks in the 13th century: 
for 2 days—from midnight on May 25, until 
9 pm., May 27, the 1,104 inhabitants of 
North Conway had agreed to declare a mora- 
torium on time—to isolate and quarantine 
their community from all contact with the 
time of day or night. 

The purpose of the test was to determine 
whether modern man has domesticated time 
or whether time has enslaved humanity. Is 
knowing what time it is so vital to our 
stability and sanity that, like Robinson Cru- 
soe on his island, we would grimly scratch 
it in wood, should it suddenly be snatched 
away from us? 

PROJECT TIME OUT 

At the behest of researchers from the 91- 
year-old Bulova Watch Co., who wanted to 
see just how badly family, school, and busi- 
ness life would be disrupted by a time block- 
ade, North Conway had agreed to become the 
guinea pig for Project Time Out. 

A few days before North Conway was to 
secede from time, the town’s selectmen 


graphed and passed out to the citizenry. 
All wrist watches were to be turned in at 


wanted to cut them off from time. 
clocks were to be covered. Even Western 
Union—from whose clock nearly all towns- 


At home all electric, portable, 
stove, mantelpiece, and grandfather clocks 
were to be stopped or hidden. Dashboard 
clocks were also blindfolded—although they 
were probably wrong anyway. 

Townspeople agreed not to watch TV, 
which could serve as a time guidepost, for 
2 days. They were permitted, however, to 
listen to WBNC, the local radio station. 
Lawrence H. “Skip” Sherman, WBNC owner 


The fire whistle, which normally blew at 
12 noon and 9 pm. daily, agreed to sound 
off twice for practice—but not at any par- 
ticular time. The Episcopal Church agreed 
not to ring its brandnew hourly bells. 

The principal of John Fuller Grammar 
School announced that teachers would begin 
and end classes by intuition and that no 
pupils would be punished for tardiness. The 
town's largest factory, employing 100 people, 
agreed not to sound any factory whistles, 
ring the coffee-break bell, or dock watchless 
workers who punched the covered time clock 
late or left early. A plaintive plea from a 
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lady at the pretest town meeting that egg- 
timers be declared legal“ was turned down— 
except for nonticking hourglass timers. 

“We even prevailed on a farmer on the edge 
of town to muffle his rooster by keeping him 
inside the barn,” says Paul Blanchard, edi- 
tor-publisher of the local paper, The Re- 
porter, who threw the weight of his news- 
paper behind the timeout experiment. “It 
cock-a-doodles at 6:30 every morning as 
regular as clockwork.” 

One the first morning of the test, a few 
people were awakened by the cries of hun- 
gry infants, the buzzing of flies in the bright 
shafts of sunlight, or by pet dogs impatiently 
licking their feet. The majority, however, be- 
gan right off to exhibit one of the project’s 
main characteristics: when not tethered to 
the clock, man becomes eyen more time-con- 


scious, fretful, overanxious, and—perhaps 
for the first time in his life—early for all 
appointments. 


The realization that no alarm clocks would 
sound the morning call-to-duty had given 
most grownups a fitful sleep. Nearly every- 
one was up, ready for action, much earlier 
than usual. 

Armand Pepin, who has stayed in bed every 
morning in Mrs. Pepin's memory while she 
gets up and makes the coffee, arose at day- 
break and made coffee for her. 

“It’s a miracle,” said Mrs. Pepin. 
to prolong timelessness forever.” 

EARLY FOR SCHOOL 

Of the 240 boys and girls at the local gram- 
mar school, 238 showed up much earlier than 
usual—some arriving approximately an hour 
before classes were to begin. ; 

“My observation is that being without time 
generates feelings of anxiety among the 
teachers—and the school principal. The kids 
think it’s fun,” William Mathurin, the school 
principal, told us when we interviewed him 
on the second day. 

“When the only clocks around are in their 
stomachs, the kids get hungry earlier, It 
must have been around 11 o'clock, when we 
served lunch yesterday. The teachers don't 
know when to dismiss class. They look 
through the windows to see what the other 
teachers are doing. Some classes are trying 
to judge the time by using the woodsman’s 
clock—holding a hand up to the sun and 
seeing where the thumb’s shadow falls. One 
class established a correlation between the 
shadows cast by our flagpole and the time-of- 
day before this project began. Now teachers 
on the shady side of the building are send- 
ing pupils to the flagpole. I estimate that 
we let school out about 10 minutes early yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

Residents of the town-without-time had 
special headaches whenever they had busi- 
ness dealings with outsiders. 

Bob Davis, a prominent local insurance 
man, had an 11 a.m. appointment with Sher- 
man Adams, former aid to President Eisen- 
hower, in Lincoln, N.H.. “I tossed and turned 
all night for fear of not getting up on time,” 
said Davis. “I arose at what I thought to 
be a godly hour, passed the office where 10 
people should be at work, but the office was 
empty, Then I set out on the 50-mile drive 
to Lincoln so I'd surely be there on time. 
When I arrived at Sherman Adams’ house, 
he graciously bade me enter although he was 
still attired in his bathrobe, having coffee 
in the kitchen. The reason quickly became 
apparent: it was only 8:30 in the morning.” 

WHEN'S 5 O'CLOCK 

Bill Levy, president of the town's booming 
and usually businesslike maple-furniture 
factory, Yield House, placed a long-distance 
call to Laconia to inquire about the delivery 
of some scaffolding. 

“We'll get the material over to your place 
by 5 o'clock,” said the scaffolding executive 
in Laconia. 

That's great—but when’s 5 o'clock?” 
shouted Mr, Levy into the phone. 


Id like 
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“What do you mean—when's 5 o'clock?” 
said Laconia, 

“Well I haven’t the vaguest notion when 
5 o'clock is,” said the president of Yield 
House. “We might be closed by mistake. 
We'd better send one of our men to pick 
it up.“ 

“Okay, what time will 
Laconia asked. 

“How do I know?” said Levy, 
know what time it is over here.“ 

Laconia slammed down the receiver. 

At 12:35 when the fire department let 
loose with a practice whistle, the town’s two 
policemen on duty rushed to what they 
thought must be a fire (the police depart- 
ment and the hospital were allowed to keep 
track of time). 


“TIME ON MY HANDS” 


It was around 1:30 when the two eggs 
exploded from overboiling. At approximately 
the same time Mrs. Briggs Bunker, working 
on eastern daylight guess time, served up a 
well-done roast beef to her medium-rare lov- 
ing husband. Sheila Wyatt called station 
WBNC and complained that for lack of a 
timer, her Hollandaise sauce had just disinte- 
grated and would the station's disk jockey 
please stop tantalizing everybody by playing 
numbers like Time on My Hands,” “My Time 
is Your Time,” “Three O'Clock in the Morn- 
ing” and stuff like that? 

Sometime in the afternoon a fellow walked 
penitently into timeout headquarters. “I’m 
turning myself in,” he said, “By mistake last 
night I turned off my electric blanket instead 
of the electric clock. When I woke up, I saw 
what time it was.” 

During the day a vigilante committee 
dashed around North Conway investigating 
reports of unmasked clocks. There were also 
rumors that time was being bootlegged in 
from out of town, Headquarters was even 
tipped off that some agent provocateur had 
actually lifted the mask on the jeweler's side- 
walk clock—and peeked under it. 

Miss Helen E. Nute, a leading spirit behind 
the project, became furious with a gentle- 
man friend who “deliberately took out his 
watch and brazenly announced ‘It is now 
2:10 p.m. Bulova watch time. I told him 
ned spoiled my whole day.“ 

Probably nobody's equilibrium was upset 
on quite so grand a scale as that of retired 
Ray Walker who happens to be a member 
in vigorous standing of the National Asso- 
ciation of Watch and Clock Collectors. Mr. 
Walker had in his house a total of 303 an- 
tique watches and clocks to cover up—ash- 
tray clocks, plate clocks, grandfather clocks, 
musical alarm clocks, pendulum clocks. 

This writer stumbled over an artistic ar- 
rangement of sundials in Mr. Walker's back- 
yard to find him in his living room surround- 
ed by the 303 muted and camo 
clocks—plus two xylophones which nobody 
in the family plays. 

“I really wouldn't have had to cover the 
clocks,” said the town's most conscientious 
citizen. “I've had them for years and have 
never known the right time yet.” 

The principal lesson learned by this town, 
which has been celebrating its bicentennial 
this past week, is this: No matter how much 
harried space age man may rhapsodize about 
getting away from the tyranny of time— 
he has a powerful built-in instinct to watch 
watches and synchronize his daily perform- 
ance with his neighbors, his community, and 
the world. 


he be here?” 


“We don't 


FLOATING IN MIDOCEAN 

“Operating under the surface was a pri- 
meval urge to maintain time relationships,” 
says a New Hampshire psychiatrist. One 
person told me he felt he was floating in 
midocean without a compass. A motel owner 
said he consulted his wrist from habit at 
least 50 times in the 2 days, and felt lost 
when he found only an untanned spot from 
his missing watchband. 
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“An 85-year-old woman was afraid to 
cover her wall clock because she said a clock 
was a living thing—the only familiar face 
she could look at during the lonely days.” 

Many devious methods were used to sniff 
out the right time without actually sneak- 
ing a look at timepieces. Some listened for 
the clink of milk bottles on the front door- 
step. Makeshift sidewalk sundials were 
staked out all up and down Main Street. 

Many more people than usual called the 
post office to find out “whether the 10 o’clock 
mall has arrived yet.” But the postmaster 
of North Conway wasn't leaking any of 
Uncle Sam's official Greenwich time. 

“I have my own troubles,” the postmaster 
told a Time-Out investigator. “I let my wife 
have the car. Now Im worried. Can you 
imagine giving a woman a car and no 
watch?” 

At exactly 9 p.m. on the evening of May 27, 
a blast of the North Conway fire whistle sig- 
naled the end of the time vacuum. One 
could almost feel a quickening of tempo and 
a gladdening of heart as a village that had 
been starved for time felt the hours and 
minutes being pumped back into its veins. 
Although they did not know in advance 
where their venture into the void would 
lead, the organizers of Time-Out had made 
their point: clocks do not enslave civilized 
man; it is civilized man who craves and 
dotes on the clock. 

WHAT THE KIDS THOUGHT 


North Conway's elementary school kids 
were asked to comment on the time-stop ex- 
periment. Here are quotes from their pa- 
pers: 

“It was fun because you could be late 
for school.” 

I'm glad this won't last because my moth- 
er said all the women in town would get 
too fat. When there’s no clock to go by 
everybody is hungrier practically all the time. 
Yesterday it was lunchtime four times.“ 

“My family didn't take part in this proj- 
ect. I have seven brothers and four sisters, 
so as you can see my mother didn't have 
time to tell me about time.” 

“Yesterday all the children in my fam- 
ily missed the bus. My father was late for 
work. My brother got angry and started 
all the clocks. But when he wasn't look- 
ing I turned them off.” 

“On the first day the birds woke me up. 
But my mother said go back to sleep because 
she didn't know what time it was. Then 
all of a sudden my baby brother, Dale, starts 
crying. So my mother asked me to take Dale 
downstairs. When I got to school every- 
thing had started.” 

“My father worked from 12 noon until any 
old time at night,” 

“Doing without time is a very good way 
to get people confused and things fouled 
up. I enjoyed it and wish they would keep 
it up.” 


Milwaukee Protest Shocks Marine in 
Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. RACE, Mr. Speaker, a vital ele- 
ment in the effectiveness of any fighting 
unit, anywhere in the world, at any time 
in history, is high morale. 

The morale of our fighting men on the 
front lines in South Vietnam is being 
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injured by demonstrations and picketing 
Protesting our involvement in Vietnam. 

This has been dramatically and elo- 
quently confirmed by a marine from my 
State of Wisconsin who wrote to the 
Milwaukee Journal about his reactions 
to a recent Milwaukee demonstration. 

This report was sent to me by one of 
my constituents—William E. Degner, of 
Fond du Lac. 

Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues 
Can read the words of a marine now risk- 
ing his life in Vietnam, I include the 
report in the RECORD: 

MILWAUKEE PROTEST SHOCKS MARINE IN 

VIETNAM WAR 

A young Milwaukee marine fighting in 
Vietnam says that college professors who 
Picket against the U.S. war effort should 
go back to their high school history books 
to learn the meaning of the American way. 
Lance Cpl. Henry O. Bacich, 19, said he was 
a high school dropout and that many of his 
Marine buddies had not attended college. 
“But, str,“ he wrote in a letter to the Mil- 
Waukee Journal, “we who are sweating, get- 
ting shot at, and living far from the comforts 
of home realize the reason we are here.“ 
Bacich, the son of a church janitor, said he 
Was shocked by news of protests in his home 
town against the war. 

STORY IN STARS AND STRIPES 


Stars and Stripes, the unofficial service 
newspaper, carried a story about the June 26 
Picketing of the Federal building here by 
students and faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin— Milwaukee. 

The group, which identified itself as the 
UWM Faculty-Student Committee to End 
the War in Vietnam, marched in sympathy 
tor Ist Lt. Richard R. Steinke of Milwaukee. 
Steinke, a West Pointer, was court-martialed 
and dismissed from the Army for refusing to 
Obey a direct order to join a combat team in 
& remote area of Vietnam, 

“They held a sympathy march for Lieu- 
tenant Steinke,“ Bacich wrote, “but do they 
Tealize that another man had to take his 
Place, and do they have any sympathy for 
the others who are out in the jungles acting 
as advisers for the Vietnamese troops and 
is there any sympathy for the men who went 
into Vietcong infested territory and lost 
their lives?” 

OPINIONS OF THOUSANDS 


Bacich said he voiced the opinions of 
thousands of marine and other servicemen 
in the war-torn country. 

His letter continued: 

“If people of very high learning do not 
realize the meaning of true democracy and 
the American way, they should go back to 
their grammar school and high school his- 
tory books and reread them thoroughly. 

“Are these future leaders truly concerned 
with the actions here in Vietnam, or is it 
Just another come and go fad, such as stuff- 
ing people into a phone booth or a small 
foreign car? 

“If they are truly concerned, they would 
Not be holding these foolish demonstrations. 
All I can say is that if these people would 
drop by an elementary school and visit a 
first- and second-grade classroom, they would 
hear children giving us more backing than 
themselves each morning just reciting our 
Pledge of allegiance t_ the flag.” 

IS Tr END“ on “QUIT”? 

These people who want to end the war in 
Vietnam, these people who we are supposed 
to represent, are they sure they don’t want 
us to quit the war in Vietnam? 

Don't they know what would happen to 
these poor people if we just packed up and 
left, what it would be like under Communist 
control? 
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“I sincerely hope these people will come 
to realize the importance of us being here 
and keep this thought in mind: If we don’t 
stop the Communists here, where will we 
stop them? On the front steps of UWM?” 

Bacich joined the Marines March 22, 1963, 
and went on active duty July 10, a day after 
his 18th birthday. He enlisted for 3 years 
and was sent to San Diego, Calif., for his 
basic training. 

He is assigned to C Company, Ist Battalion 
of the 9th Marine Regiment in Da Nang. 

His parents, Mrs, and Mrs. Michael J. Ba- 
cich, of 2575 North Stowell Avenue, are on 
vacation in California and could not be 
reached for comment. The elder Bacich is 
custodian for several Lutheran churches. 


ATTENDED RIVERSIDE HIGH 


Bachich attended SS. Peter and Paul 
Catholic Elementary School and Riverside 
High School until his junior year. He has 
two brothers, Anthony, who lives with his 
parents and is a Milwaukee patrolman, and 
Michael, Jr., who works as a salesman and 
part-time policeman in Modesto, Calif. A 
sister, Delano Swenson, lives in Minneapolis. 

“I'm glad he wrote,” said Anthony Bacich. 
“He's in a good position to get the point 
across.“ 

All three brothers have served in the Ma- 
rines,” Anthony said. 

“We're a gung ho family where the Ma- 
rines are concerned,” he added. 


Abuse of Diplomatic Immunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, for some 
time I have been concerned about the 
abuse of diplomatic immunity by repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments who 
refuse to observe our country’s traffic 
laws. I have strongly supported the 
policy of the New Jersey Turnpike Au- 
thority of escorting diplomatic speeders 
off the Turnpike, and I have asked the 
Secretary of State for a complete report 
on violations of traffic laws by diplomats. 

A recent article in the New York Daily 
News deals with this problem in some 
detail. The article, written by William 
Federici and Henry Lee, appeared on 
June 23. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the first 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue DPL Srory: Laws Are MEANT FOR 
OTHER PEOPLE 

(By William Federici and Henry Lee) 

“All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law.“ — Article VII, U.N. 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In the busy afternoon traffic, the driver 
signaled to turn right into 57th Street from 
Lexington Avenue. The cop waved him 
Straight ahead. He turned, anyhow, knock- 
ing down the cop and later belting him. He 
was taken to the stationhouse in hand- 
cuffs. 

In the early morning hours, a limousine 
rammed a taxi at Eighth Avenue and 123d 
Street, whereupon its occupant punched the 
cabbie and tried to take on two cops, En 
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route to the stationhouse, he assertedly 
grabbed the wheel of the cops’ car and 
jammed the accelerator. 

At a Lexington Avenue bus stop near 66th 
Street, a 1961 black Ford sedan remained 
parked for 5 straight days, collecting two 
tickets—in addition to 46 received earlier. 

For the cop-fighter or 48-time 
parking loser, there would be a lot of morn- 
ing-after miseries in these offenses. We'd be 
bagged for things like felonious assault and 
resisting arrest and shell out enough money 
in fines to buy a shiny new computer for the 
trafic summons control bureau. 

But Article VII in the U. N.s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights omits some- 
thing rather important. Some of us are 
more equal before the law and get more 
equal protection—that is, if we work out of 
UN, 

In each of the three pretty instances cited 
above, the offenders yelled diplomatic im- 
munity and got away with it. Respectively, 
these adornments to international under- 
standing and respect for the law were: 

Mohammed Britel, 25, chancellor of the 
Moroccan Consulate and attaché at its U.N. 
Mission; Micheli Collet, 38, then Guinea's 
deputy permanent UN. representative with 
rank of ambassador; Leonid A. Gouliev, first 
secretary for political affairs and press officer 
of the Soviet U.N. Mission. 


DPL DRIVERS VERSATILE AT TRAFFIC INFRACTIONS 


In the growing matter of the people versus 
the DPL's we're not prejudiced against any 
particular continent or consulate. Whether 
it’s double or triple parking, or crosswalk- 
hogging, the DPLlers are a remarkably ver- 
satile let, and when it comes to finding a 
fire hydrant, they seem to possess an almost 
canine infallibility. 

In addition to the above, we could cite, 
Syria, Nigeria, Denmark, Cyprus, Paraguay, 
Trinidad, even the Chinese Nationalist mis- 
sion. 

And if you will step briefly across the Hud- 
son River with us, we can get more examples 
from William J. Flanagan, executive director 
of the New Jersey Turnpike. 

For some time, Flanagan has pursued the 
morbid little hobby of collecting the elapsed 
time of DPL hot-rodders as they whizz back 
and forth along his pike between Washing- 
ton and U.N. World Headquarters on the 
East River. 


FORTY-FOUR SPEEDING VIOLATIONS ON JERSEY 
TURNPIKE 


Over 9 years, he has collected 44 diplo- 
matic violations of the pike's 60 mile per 
hour speed limit by equaler“-before-the-law 
enthusiasts from more than 30 countries. 
They represent a generous cross section of the 
globe: 14 from Africa, 9 from Europe, 3 each 
from Asia and the Middle East and 2 from 
South America. 

It's not the speeding diplomats we've wor- 
ried about,” Flanagan told the News. “They 
can drive as fast as they want to. If they 
want to kill themselves, it’s their business. 

“We're worried about the average citizen 
with a car filled with children who uses the 
turnpike as a route to travel safely and rest- 
fully. If we couldn't protect people like that 
from a maniac barreling down the pike, we'd 
be in trouble. 


FLANAGAN’S POINT: IT'S SAFETY FIRST 


“The speed limit is high. So why should 
some idiot be able to travel at even greater 
speeds without worrying about getting 
stopped by a trooper? After all, the troop- 
er is only trying to protect the motorist.” 

Flanagan asked himself the question and, 
in coming up with an answer, fired a shot 
that is still being heard around the DPL 
world. 

We'll come back later to Flanagan and his 
prescription for his pike. All we want to say 
now is that he’s an executive director with 
a lot of promise, and maybe he ought to run 
for Governor of New Jersey, or something. 
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The point he makes—that protocol should 
defer to simple flesh-and-blood safety—is 
echoed in varying tones of frustration by our 
local commissioners who play daily hide-and- 
seek with the fun-loving DPL crowd. 

“All we've ever asked is that these people 
comply with the law and keep fire hydrants 
accessible," says Fire Commissioner Martin 
Scott 


“We have hoped they would comply. In 
the public's interest and the protection of 
life and limb, it is urgent that these laws be 
obeyed.” 

Adds Traffic Commissioner Henry Barnes: 

“Needless to say, they are not only en- 
dangering the public when they park at a fire 
hydrant. I wonder if they realize they are 
endangering themselves?” 

CARELESS PARKING PEDESTRIAN DANGER 

“There is also a great deal of danger in- 
volved in parking the way they do—double, 
triple, in bus stops and in no-standing zones. 
People are forced to walk in the middle of 
traffic when they alight from buses in certain 


areas. 

“And so far as traffic is concerned, it’s one 
helluva mess.” As an example, he cites 56th 
Street near 5th Avenue, In fact, every time 
he thinks of it, Barnes, who is not the most 
mild-mannered commissioner in the city, 
counts to 10 and then continues on rapidly 
to 1,000 to make sure he’s regained his com- 


posure. 

At this point, 56th is an express block with 
no standing, no parking during the peak 
travel hours—and yet “one of the most hor- 
rible traffic jams occurs every night.” 

THEY OFTEN BUG EACH OTHER, TOO 


“On the block right off Fifth, there's a store 
run by a foreign government, and its diplo- 
matic representative to the U.N. is also the 
head storekeeper,” Barnes explains. “He 
double parks his DPL-licensed Mercedes-Benz 
right outside the store. 

“Traffic must narrow down around him, 
and nightly there is a tremendous mess with 
more than 2,000 people greatly inconven- 
fenced in the 2-hour period. I'll bet even 
some diplomats are greatly inconvenienced 
by one of their own kind.” 

It’s enough to make a sincere traffic com- 
missioner go out and kick a parking meter 
stanchion, especially since Barnes foresees 
no solution. 

“I know we are powerless to do anything 
like tow them away," he says. “I believe 
that would be a Federal offense. It was an 
act of Congress which grants them all of the 
privileges they are now operating under. 

“When I first started in this job, I re- 
ceived an official complaint from the chief of 
protocol of the U.S. State Department, The 
charge was that I was starting an interna- 
toinal situation when I asked everyone (even 
diplomats) to obey traffic laws and parking 
regulations. 

IT’S ANOTHER WORRY FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 

“I was severely reprimanded. 

"I believe the State Department is wor- 
ried that there will be repercussions against 
our people in foreign service if the visitors 
here are not treated just so.” 

For years, the police also have been brood- 
ing about diplomatic disrespect for law. At 
one time, they issued about 50 warnings 
weekly in the form of green tickets that 
looked just like the painful $15 jobs, but 
weren't. 

Rather plaintively, the tickets asked that 
the offenders, as guests of New York, rec 
ognize your responsibility to your host and 
its people * * * These laws are designed for 
your safety and the safety of others. Please 
obey them.” 

Not many redblooded diplomats liked that 
kind of talk. Even when the police stepped 
up their drive and during just 1 week tagged 
468 DPL and FC (foreign consul) cars—more 
than half the total number registered in the 
city—the defiance persisted. 
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EVEN CON ED DIGGERS GET INTO THE ACT 

Not surprisingly, in view of what hap- 
pened to Patrolman Thomas Gernon only 
last February, the cops have sort of lost 
heart in tangling with diplomats. 

A policeman with an unblemished 131%- 
year record, Gernon was struggling with a 
traffic problem at a nonparking bus stop at 
3d Avenue and 47th Street, 

Even for that area, which has been crudely 
nicknamed the Adlai Stevenson-U.N. free 
parking lot, it was a beaut. 

Besides three DPL cars parked at the stop, 
four more fiying the proud flags of the Brit- 
ish, Nigerian, Finnish, and Syrian Govern- 
ments were double parked alongside and that 
well-known civilian, Con Ed, was also there, 
digging as it must. 

To the most flagrant offender, Syrian U.N. 
Ambassador Rafik Asha, Patrolman Gernon 
sadly pointed out that such snarlups make 
“all the DPL's look lousy in eyes of the 
citizens.” 

Because of this polite understatement, His 
Outraged Excellency complained to the 
U.S. UN. Mission which beefed to then 
Police Commissioner Michael Murphy who 
cracked down hard on Gernon. For 6 
weeks, the cop was exiled to Harlem “to 
learn how to get along with people.” 

EVEN RAFIK APPEARED SOMEWHAT DISMAYED 


Even Rafik seemed somewhat dismayed be- 
cause His Honor would have been satisfied 
with a reprimand for what he considered a 
very crude lecture from the patrolman. 

Giving himself a clean bill of diplomatic 
health—and a passing tribute to his fellow 
DPLers—Rafik said: 

“Do you realize that if it had been any rep- 
resentative from any other country like 
Africa, there might have been a real situa- 
tion, with punches thrown, or who knows 
what?” 

Much more tactfully, a high police source 
put the problem of the blues to us in these 
words: 

“I doubt whether anyone realizes how our 
hands are tied. What is forgotten here is that 
after these incidents, we must deal with the 
taxpaying citizens who often have suffered 
as a result of a diplomat using his diplo- 
matic immunity. 

IMMUNITY TIES HANDS OF CRASH VICTIMS 


“Think of the victims in an auto crash, 
There is no way for them to take action be- 
cause of the diplomatic immunity. Think of 
the abuse a police officer must take even 
when he is aware that the diplomat is guilty 
of committing a felony and yet must sit on 
his hands and make a report. 

“And that’s it. 

“The police must deal with the offended, 
not the man with the striped pants.” 

In slightly less than 3 years, the cops 
have turned in a total of about 7,100 diplo- 
Matic offenders, the DPL plates easily out- 
running the foreign consuls by more than 
3 to 1. 

For a 5-month period from August 1962 
to January 1963, about 3,400 were tagged, in 
contrast to less than 600 for the first 5% 
months of this year. Maybe our worldwide 
cousins are slowing down—or maybe the cops 
are—and if so, you can't blame them. 


Holiday Riots: Now Watch the Courts 
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HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen-Journal, 
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Don E. Weaver, wrote an outstanding 
column last Saturday, July 10, 1965, that 
every responsible and thinking Ameri- 
can should read. 

Mr. Weaver properly places the em- 
phasis on the manner in which the judi- 
ciary should dispose of cases involving 
those who seem to enjoy the luxury of 
rioting. 

Rehabilitation, repentance, punish- 
ment, and other reasons for invoking 
realistic sentences have been expressed 
from time to time. However, as Mr. 
Weaver suggests, the courts must han- 
dle these cases in such a way that future 
conduct of this nature will be neither 
attractive, considered a status symbol, 
nor looked upon with favor by the ado- 
lescent malcontents and dissidents that 
seem to thrive on unlawfulness and 
resultant publicity. 

The Weaver column follows: 

Hol mar Riots: Now WATCH THE COURTS 

(By Don E. Weaver) 


What alls them anyway, these mobs of kids 
who riot and commit vandalism at resorts 
and beaches on holidays? 

A crowd of motorcycle nuts turned a quiet 
New Hampshire town into a mess. 

Russels Point, over on Indian Lake, had 
a return engagement over the Fourth this 
year. The Governor had to send the Na- 
tional Guard to quiet the disturbance. 

Obviously many of the rioters went there 
with rioting in mind. A few drinks and off 
they go, tossing molotov cocktails, upseting 
cars, assaulting innocent people, behaving 
like the young beasts they are. 

Geneva-on-the-Lake (Erie), near Ashta- 
bula, entertained another crowd of young 
hoodlums, And again State guardsmen had 
to supplement local law enforcement officers. 
Sunday night a mob of 10,000 milled around 
tossing firecrackers and beer cans—empty of 
course. 

Logan County Sheriff Don Horn calls for 
more stringent State laws, so rioters can be 
charged with felony instead of misdemeanor. 
This might be of some help, but we think 
the biggest help would be stronger enforce- 
ment of the laws we have now, 

Several hundred youths were booked on 
various charges in the Ohio holiday riots. 
Now it will be interesting to watch and see 
what the courts do with them. Will there 
be endless continuances until the heat is off 
and then a gentle wrist slap by a limber- 
spined judge? 

The way money is flowing today, fines for 
misdemeanors don't seem to mean much. 
The kids pay them—if they aren't quietly 
suspended by the court—or else the same 
parents who didn’t train them right in the 
first place pay their fines for them. 

Some people who are shocked by these 
riots are demanding a revival of the whip- 
ping post. The Idea is tempting, and a few 
lashes officially laid on might be the first 
corporal punishment some of the hoodlums 
ever had. 

But we doubt that the public would stand 
for it. So it would be better for Judges to 
devise penalties that would make the lawless 
youths repent their rufan ways and refrain 
from such capers in the future. 

We recall quite a few years ago when 
some kids from the better Bexley families 
got caught cutting up—it was Halloween, 
we believe—and were taken before Mayor 
Bill Schneider. As a te, Mayor 
Schneider has long been noted for bold and 
undiscriminating law enforcement. 

Unabashed by these kids’ family status, 
the mayor put them under an 8 o’clock cur- 
few for a couple of weeks and sentenced 
them to wash the windows of the Bexley city 
hall every Saturday morning, This they did. 
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and no doubt derived some practical respect 
for the law from their chores. 

Since the holiday rioters do a lot of dam- 
age, smashing windows, littering streets with 
their liquor bottles and beer cans and break- 
ing up property, why not make them clean 
up the mess they made? 

Keep them in jail a night or two to sober 
up, then form them in squads and send them 
forth, under guard, to gather up the trash, 
replace windows and generally police the 
area where they frolicked. 

The alternative should be the limit num- 
ber of days in jail for the offenses they com- 
mitted. 

In the distorted status system of the 
leather jacket ruffian and the beatnik, fines 
and even jail are prestige symbols. But 
there's might Httle prestige value in hard 
Work for such people. 

So, instead of returning the whipping post, 
let's just go back as far as the work gang. 
Rioting isn't much fun when you have to 
Clean up afterward. 

It might be unusual punishment, but bet- 
bl than the whipping post and just as ef- 

ective. 


Albert Thomas, Texas Congressman, Now 
in 14th Congress, Is Outstanding Rep- 
resentative From Houston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is not uncommon to hear the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Texas, in the Houston area, refer to their 
Co as “our ALBERT THOMAS.” 
The Honorable ALBERT THOMAS has com- 
Piled an outstanding record in represent- 
ing his constituency since 1936, a term of 
Office that spans over 28 years and 14 
Sessions of Congress. 

ALBERT THomas is held in esteem by 
all who have known and worked with 
him, and all of those who have had the 
Privilege of being represented by him. 
Congressman THomas has risen to a posi- 
tion of prominence in Congress through 
diligent work and a devotion to his duty 
that is seldom paralleled in a life of pub- 
lic service. His interest has always been 
to benefit his congressional area, yet 
that desire has always been tempered 
by a deep sense of devotion to act in 
the national interest of his country. 

In the June 1965, issue of the maga- 
zine “The Best of Houston,” an article 
Written by Walter F. “Buster” Hackney, 
Congressman THomas is described as be- 
ing a giant“ in Houston, I ask unani- 
Mous consent that this article beginning 
On page 6 and continuing on pages 7, 
11, 12, and 13, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Covra Pace Honors Hon. ALBERT THOMAS 

Our cover page honors the Honorable 

Tomas, Congressman from the 
— District or Houston, Harris County, 
X. 


„May I, on behalf of the executive staff of 
‘The Best of Houston,” convey our thanks 
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to the Houston Chronicle and Photographer 
Ted Roaumalski for the use of the photo of 
our distinguished Congressman (May 20, 
1965, Houston Chronicle), and our thanks 
also to Clayte Binion and Joe Perkins of the 
Chronicle. 

Respectfully, 

FRED G. HAYDEN, 
Publisher-Editor, of “The Best of Hous- 
ton.” 


GIANTS OF HOUSTON 
(By Walter F. “Buster” Hackney) 

This is possibly the only way to describe 
the guest of our column for this issue. He 
is a southern gentleman, stately in appear- 
ance, and immaculate to the pinpoint of 
perfection for dress and cultural approach. 
Always at east and relaxed among all peo- 
ples, he knows no strangers—they are all 
his friends. 

ALBERT THOMAS, a native Texan, born at 
Nacogdoches more than 60 years ago, at- 
tended public school in Nacogdoches, and 
entered Rice Institute to study prior to the 
outbreak of World War I. Mr. Tuomas im- 
mediately enlisted in the U.S. Army and was 
commissioned a lieutenant at the ripe old 
age of 21. He became one of the youngest 
officers in military service. 

After the war on November 11, 1918, he re- 
entered Rice Institute where he received his 
B. A. degree, and then entered University of 
Texas Law School, graduating with an LL.B. 
degree in 1926. Mr. THomas returned to his 
home in Nacogdoches and ran for and elected 
to the office of district and county attorney, 
the two offices being combined at that time. 
He was reelected for a second 2-year term, 
but resigned in April 1930, to come to Hous- 
ton and accept appointment as an Assistant 
U.S. Attorney for the southern district of 
Texas, 4 

He served 6 years in that office and then in 
1936 announced as a candidate for Congress 
winning election after a hot runoff with, 
Mayor Holcombe, the veteran and winner of 
several mayorality battles. ALBERT THOMAS 
was nominated to Congress on August 22, 
1936, on the Democratic slate for the Eighth 
District, Harris County, Houston, Tex. 
Among other winners during that election 
were, Dan W. Jackson, district attorney, and 
Charles W. Plowden as county treasurer. 

Congressman-elect THomas, the assistant 
U.S. district attorney, was given a big ma- 
jority over Oscar F. Holcombe in the hotly 
contested congressional race. A total of 
59,500 votes were cast for an all-time high. 
It had been estimated that between 45,000 
to 50,000 would vote. 

The freshman Congressman tallied 33,866 
votes while Mayor Holcombe garnered 25,021. 
Joe H. Eagle, incumbent, was not a candidate 
for reelection, having made an unsuccessful 
bid for Senator Morris Sheppard’s position. 

Later, Congressman THoMas along with 
County Judge Roy H. Hofheinz, and District 
Attorney Dan W. Jackson were reelected to 
their third terms, 


On July 12, 1938, ALBERT THOMAS returned 
home with 12 PWA projects and $9 million 
for flood control under his arm. He declared, 
“Houston is leading the Nation back to a new 
prosperity.” He was to return to Washing- 
ton, D.C., within 8 weeks to finish priming 
the city's pump.” This was one of many ap- 
propriations afforded Houston, and its ship 
channel and navigation—fiood control pro- 
gram. ALDERT THomas has very definitely. 
through his own personal and well-applied 
efforts, accomplished much in navigation, 
fiood control, and vast expansive waterways 
for the present-day deluge of traffic that filis 
the port commission ports. 

He was reelected in 1938 and 1940. Gosh, 
he’s been winning this office ever since. I, 
for one, am personally happy he has, and 
hope he continues to afford we Harris County 
citizens good representation in Washington. 
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The many good projects, appropriations 
and meaningful good turns via strongly sup- 
ported constructive bills have been our good 
fortune. 

Since ALBERT THOMAS was elected to Con- 
gress in 1936, he says he has made it a point 
to read every letter and dictate the answer 
on the same day it was received. In this 
practice he was and still is able to keep 
posted on home needs. One cautious phase 
he explained in regards to his voting on a bill 
was that he sums up all of the peoples’ 
views and then makes up his mind what is 
the correct and fair thing to do. 

Congressman THOMAS has been responsible 
for the city of Houston, all of Harris County, 
and—possibly the State of Texas in many ca- 
pacities—to have such a large Houston ship 
channel improved to a first-class waterway 
and transportation of the Port Commis- 
sion and its present-day success. Now that 
Manned Space Craft Center, the astronauts 
being placed here through his diligent and 
persistent efforts. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital on Holcombe Boulevard, 
which has grown in area and popularity 
throughout the Nation through his personal 
applied effort. The Texas Medical Center, 
all navigation projects and freeways that 
grace our city and county, These are just a 
few of the many projects proposed and solid- 
ified through his tenacious desire and mettle. 
There are more constructive plans he has 
vaulted and they are reality today. 

One of ALBERT THomas' favorite quotes was 
when asked by reporters upon his return to 
Houston in 1938, “Like a million dollars,” he 
replied again with a grin and said, “I am 
going down to the railroad shops and over 
to Goose Creek [now known as Baytown] 
and shake hands with some of the boys and 
thank them for all their kindness this past 
year, but, it'll be great not to have to ask 
them to vote for me.“ 

He assured the reporter that “I work 12 
hours a day when I'm lucky. It's the hardest 
work I ever did in my life. But—being a 
Congressman gets into your blood like a dis- 
ease.” This, we can vouch for and approve 
of Mr, THomas and his record as a Congress- 
man of the 8th District, Houston and Harris 
County, Tex, 

Now, we must go back to September 9, 1937, 
to salute ALBERT THOMAS once again. 

He was given the unusual recognition by 
his colleagues when they elected him chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of the House 
Labor Committee to consider the Secretary 
of Labor, and to establish a board of inquiry 
and study of relations between labor and em- 
ployers. The resolution upon which the com- 
mittee started hearings would authorize the 
special board, to wit: (a) to ascertain the 
facts relating to the labor practices of em- 
ployers of labor in the shipbuilding industry 
and any and all other industries that sell and 
supply materials and goods to the U.S, Goy- 
ernment or any of its departments, (b) to 
report upon the facts found, (c) to make rec- 
ommendations for improving and coordinat- 
ing the work of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Bureau of Conciliation of the 
Labor Department; and (d) to recommend 
legislation to improve the Wagner-Connery 
National Labor Relations Act and make effec- 
tive agreements between labor and employer. 

He also predicted on September 30, 1937, 
that “the labor movement is coming into its 
own, the movement is just being felt” as he 
told business agents of the Houston AFL 
unions upon one of his customary visits to 
Houston, 

Congressman THoMaAS also stressed and de- 
clared strongly that economic stability de- 
pends on short workweek, more purchasing 
power. Of course, we have all seen and ex- 
perienced long workweeks, but—only through 
war eras. Today his philosophy and fact- 
finding is stable and profitable with more 
pecple working with an on-the-job training 
programs, through his efforts. 
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On March 24, 1939, ALBERT THOMAS began 
a full-scale push for full Improvements on 
the Houston Ship Channel as requested by 
the Port Commission of Houston, Col. R. G. 
Powell, District Army Engineer, had returned 
only a partially favored report on further 
improvements to the Houston Ship Channel 
as requested by the Houston Port Commis- 
sion. Needless to say—but, for facts, this 
project was accomplished by our esteemed. 
Congressman from Harris County. He got 
that and more too for the program and ad- 
miration from the local commission. 

This gallant and courageous Congressman 
continued to have honors bestowed upon 
him for, on January 22, 1949, he was selected 
as Chairman of the Independent Officers 
Committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This was a reorganization of the 
entire committee as approved by Chairman 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri. In assuming 
the chairmanship of this t sub- 
group, Mr. THOMAs would no longer serve on 
the Naval Appropriations Subcommittee 
which was abolished. This was combined 
with the Army and Air Force Subcommittee 
into a single group to handle all armed serv- 
ices funds, Where one Texan stepped out— 
another stepped in. Representative GEORGE 
Manon, of Colorado City, assumed ALBERT 
THomas’ role. 

The important agencies that ALBERT 
THoMAS assumed were: Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Maritime Commission, Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident along with the Budget Bureau, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Works Administration, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Tax Court, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and the Tarif Commission. 
Several smaller Government agencies and cor- 
porations were placed under the Thomas 
committee. 


Four other members of this group were 
appointed to serve with Congressman 
Tons for the above group of committees, 
to wit: Democrat Representative Gore of 
Tennessee, and Anprews of Alabama. The 
Republicans were, Case, of South Dakota, and 
Phillips of California. These men carried 
the load for many outstanding committees, 
and what they meant to the economic struc- 
ture of our country. 

One could ramble on for hours, days—even 
weeks, about ALBERT THOMAS and his accom- 
plishments project-wise and factors leading 
up to constructive city, county, State, and 
National Government, their operations, 
achievements as he broached them through 
strong but equally careful forethought at 
Washington, the White House, and for 
Houstonians and Harris County residents. 

Most recently Houston's 
Atsert THOMAS came in for more praise via 
an editorial from the Houston Chronicle on 
May 20, 1965, with the caption, “For Modi- 
fication of Customs Shuffle.“ And I quote 
from it. “Much good can, and should be ac- 
complished by reorganization, consolida- 
tion—and elimination—among Federal Gov- 
ernment's sprawling tangle of bureaus and 
administrative agencies and we are heartily 
in favor of President Johnson's activities in 
this direction.” 

But we believe the President got some bad 
advice when he was considering his recent 
reorganization of the customs service, and 
that it led him into error. The error was an 
attempt at too much consolidation; specifi- 


cally in ordering creation of a single regional 


gulf customs at New Orleans, to have juris- 
diction over all gulf ports. 

That meant placing the important Port of 
Houston and all other Texas ports, in a po- 
sition subordinate to New Orleans as regards 
custom matters. It was not a practicable 
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arrangement. In the "Gulf Crescent” the big 
majority of busy ports He far to the west of 
New Orleans, only a few to the east. 

We feel that the Crescent is too vast and 
its many ports too active for any one re- 
gional office to serve them all adequately. 

And we feel that if one such office was to 
be created, Houston more near the center of 
the Crescent would have been far the more 
logical choice. 

Fortunately Houston’s Congressman AL- 
BERT THOMAS felt much the same way about 
it, and he moved promptly to effect a read- 
justment in the President's Executive order. 
THOMAS seniority, and his ability, made 
him a power in Congress and his efforts have 
been successful, Houston and Texas owe 
him another vote of thanks in this matter. 

Under law, Executive orders for adminis- 
trative reorganizations become effective auto- 
matically—unless either the House or the 
Senate register objection within a specified 
period. Tuomas sponsored a resolution in 
the House, disapproving the proposed cus- 
toms shuffle, and was prepared to bring it to 
a vote this week. Apparently, administra- 
tion forces felt he had the votes for adop- 
tion, which would have been a set back for 
the President so the Presidential order was 
modified. 

The modification provides that both Hous- 
ton and New Orleans become regional cus- 
toms offices, with the Houston office having 
jurisdiction over gulf ports from Browns- 
ville to Port Arthur and the New Orleans of- 
fice handling gulf ports east of Port Arthur. 
Unless some other objection is in the House 
or Senate which is not expected, the order 
becomes effective on Tuesday next. 

This is one of many items, bills, and bu- 
reaus that Mr. THomas constantly is observ- 
ing, fighting for better advantages for us. 

When the Houston Baptist College was 
readied for dedication ceremonial tributes 
on March 20, 1964, it was the only natural 
thing to invite ALBERT THomas to seize the 
gavel, the podium and dedicate this newly 
created college, and, welcome fellow Hous- 
tonians to follow him through the building 
on an inspection tour. He then, at the in- 
vitation of Frank and Lucille Sharp, later 
dedicated the Frank and Lucille Sharp 
Building located near the new college. 

To conclude a year of gigantic structure 
dedications, ALBERT THoMas returned to 
Houston assuming the role of guest speaker 
and to dedicate the new Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration cemetery on July 15, 1964, at 10 a.m. 
The ground breaking ceremonies were per- 
formed with the laying of the cornerstone 
by the Honorable ALBERT THOMAS. He was 
assisted by John S. Gleason, Jr., the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
When the cemetery is completed it will be 
renamed and will be a national cemetery for 
veterans of all States and cities of the United 
States. Those who participated in the cere- 
mony were the U.S. Marine Corps color guard 
of Houston, the Reverend Dow H. Heard, 
chaplain of Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, John W. Claiborne, Jr., M.D. and di- 
rector of the hospital, Rev. F. B. Vanholme, 
chaplain, Dr. Robert I. Kahn, rabbi, Temple 
Emanu El, and the Sam Houston High School 
Band, Houston. 

As all Houtsonians know he was respon- 
sible for the cemetery along with all other 
projects for Houston and Harris County. It 
is located on the Steubner-Airline Road just 
off the Northwest Freeway No. 75. 

Congressman THomas recalled two former 
colleagues while at Rice Institute. The late 
and illustrous Paul Hochuli, a star football 
quarterback on the 1926 eleven. Paul was 
a perennial figure and newspaperman for 
the Houston Press and a very close friend of 
ALBERT THOMAS. The other gentleman is 
Joseph Polichino (Rice 1926), president and 
owner of Jax Beer Co. of Houston. 

ALBERT THOMAS is magnanimous. His ca- 
pacities include: nobleness of soul, honor- 
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able; great of mind, and—elevated about 
what is ungenerous. The Latin for it is, 
magnus (large). He is continually laboring 
for the betterment of one and all. 

An outstanding statesman, Congressman, 
American—"a Joe Blow citizen.” He does not 
believe in the old adage of “Let George do 
it.” He does it himself. 

Yes, we of the “Best of Houston” salute 
Congressman ALBERT THOMAS. He is our 
“Giant.” 


The Overseas Trade Fair Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems facing our economy 
today is the creation of new jobs for an 
expanding work force. Unhappily, many 
government officials at State and local 
levels feel that it is necessary to travel 
to other localities or States to draw away 
either existing plants or proposed expan- 
sions of existing plants. 

It seems obvious to me that this is not 
only unsound but also unfortunate. It 
is unsound because it does not increase 
the number of jobs in the total economy: 
It merely shifts them around, frequently 
causing an unpleasant dislocation in the 
work force, and sometimes causing a 
lowered wage scale for workers in a 
particular industry. It is unfortunate 
because it causes citizens to think of 
themselves as primarily Ohioans or 
Pennsylvanians or from some other 
State rather than as citizens of the 
United States who are willing to work 
with other citizens in trying to build a 
solid national economy from which all 
can benefit. 

The political advantages of such a 
State and local program of drawing away 
industries from other areas are obvious— 
the public official who undertakes such 
a campaign can easily stir enthusiasm 
from those who are unable or unwilling 
to look at the total national picture. 

However, there are ways of increasing 
jobs in our economy which are not de- 
structive of interstate and intercity co- 
operation, and President Johnson and 
the 89th Congress have been working 
very hard to do that. Domestically we 
are attempting to better the national 
economy so that the very increase in in- 
come, well distributed, will cause greater 
demand, and thus an increase in jobs. 
Internationally, the National Govern- 
ment has urged the fullest possible par- 
ticipation of U.S. business firms in inter- 
national trade. This areas of business 
expansion benefits the consumer overseas 
as well as the producer in this country. 
The industrial and trade know-how in 
the United States can compete interna- 
tionally, and a number of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, firms have illustrated this time 
after time. 

A device used by the National Govern- 
ment in the overseas trade fair pro- 
gram. For the information of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, I insert into the REC- 
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ond the list of Cincinnati firms which 

have joined in partnership with their 

Government in promoting peace, pros- 

Perity, and American products around 

the globe. From Accra, Ghana, to 

Zagreb, Yugoslavia, the products of Cin- 

einnati workmen have not only been 

demonstrated and sold at our overseas 
trade fairs, but at this very minute are 

Showing people everywhere how to live 

better more enjoyable lives. 

These firms have promoted the inter- 
ests of the United States by demonstrat- 
ing the superb quality and technology of 
American products produced in a free en- 
terprise system, by creating a demand 
for these products which in turn results 
not only in profits for American industry 
and jobs for American workers, but helps 
the Nation meets its international bal- 
ance-of-payments obligations. 

The list follows: 

CINCINNATI FMS PARTICIPATING IN OVERSEAS 
TRADE Fams WITH THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

FIRM, YEAR, AND LOCATIONS 

Alvey Ferguson Co.: 1961, Zagreb; 1962, 
Poznan, Salonika, Brno; 1963, Berlin, Mexico 
City, Zagreb, 

Magna America Corp.: 1962, Bangkok; 1965, 
Caracas. 

American Tool Works Co.: 1961, New Delhi. 

American Wheel Chair: 1961, Lima. 

Balcrank, Inc.: 1960, Damascus; 1961, 
Accra, Lima; 1962, Casablanca, Bangkok. 

E. W. Buschman Có.: 1957, Zagreb. 

Cincinnati Lathe & Tool: 1961, New Delhi. 
5 Milling & Grinding: 1961, New 


Cincinnati Shaper: 1961, New Delhi; 1963, 
celona, 

Cincinnati Sub Zero Products: 1961, New 
Deihi; 1983, Tokyo. 

Cincinnati Tool Co.: 1959, Moscow. 

Cockle Ventilator Co., Inc.: 1961, Cairo. 

Cook Well Strainer: 1963, Bankok. 

Charles Wm. Doepke Manufacturing Co.: 
1965, Frankfurt, Verona, Milan, Paris. 

Eagle Pitcher Co.: 1964, Tokyo, Milan. 

Econo Sales: 1964, Milan. 

Emery Industries, Inc.: 1963, Frankfurt. 

Pibreglass-Evercoat Co.: 1963, Bankok. 

Globe Wernicke Co.: 1962, Bankok. 

Gold Medal Products Co.: 1962, Damascus; 
1963, Tunis. 

1964, Casablanca, Al- 
1962, Bulawayo; 1964, 
International Feeds, Inc.: 1963, Bankok, 

S. H. Isaacs Co.: 1961, Zagreb 

Karl Klefer Machine Co.: 
Aires, 

Lloyd Brothers: 1964, Damascus. 

Lockwood Manufacturing Co.: 1961, Cairo: 

The Lodge & Shipley Co.: 1960, Oaska; 1964, 
Barcelona. 

Martin Equipment Sales: 1962, San Sal- 
vador. 


1962, Buenos 


MacGregor Co.: 1957, Poznan; 1960, Casa- 

lanca. 

Mehl Manufacturing Co.: 
1962, Karachi; 1964, Barcelona. 

William S. Merrell Co.: 1964, Damascus; 
1964, Poznan, 

Morse Chain Co.: 1961, Zagreb. 

National Marking Machine Co.: 1961, Poz- 
nan, Zagreb; 1963, Frankfurt; 1964, Milan. 

Nobel Machine Tool Corp.: 1961, Colombo, 


1958, Zagreb; 


Perry & Derrick Co.: 1961, Zagreb. 
Price Y CIA, Inc.: 1962, Buenos Aires; 1964, 
celona. 
Procter & Gamble Distribution Co.: 1960, 
; 1961, Cairo, Helsinki; 1964, Damas- 
cus, Poznan, Dar-es-Salaam, 
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Production Industries, Inc.: 1962, Bangkok. 
Rainbow Crafts: 1962, London; 1963, Lon- 


don. 
Richbilt Manufacturing Co.: 1963, Brno 
and Tripoli. 
Right Products, Inc.: 1963, Rio de Janeiro. 
Safegard Corp.: 1964, Bamaka. 
Standard Electrical Tool: 1962, Karachi, 
Stafford Labs; 1964, Damascus, Poznan. 
Steelcraft Manufacturing Co.: 1964, Berlin. 
Stewart Manufacturing Co.: 1962, Zagreb. 
US. Electric Tool Co.: 1962, Poznan. 
Ward Manufacturing Co.: 1959, Salonika; 
1962, Plovdiv; 1963, Poznan, Rio de Janeiro. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXVI 
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HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, progress made during the past 
decade in the Mobile, Ala., area indi- 
cates clearly that the economic future 
for this area is extremely promising and 
unlimited. 

Facts substantiating this claim and 
pointing up the phenomenal growth of 
the Mobile area are contained in the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Friday, 
July 9, 1965, edition of the Mobile Reg- 
ister: 

INDUSTRIAL MOMENTUM OF MOBILE INCREASES 


For a preview of Mobile’s promising eco- 
nomic future, we recommend as one source 
of significant information a digest prepared 
by the Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Major factors that should influence the 
growth of the Mobile area during the next 
decade include: 

1. Expanded port facilities: The port of 
Mobile is presently handling over 19 million 
tons of cargo per year. Considerable in- 
creased capacity is planned with the addi- 
tion of more than 20 new berthing spaces at 
McDuffie Island, southeast of the city. The 
proposed addition of an anchorage immedi- 
ately to the east will provide even greater 
capacity. 

2. Highway improvements: Completion by 
1972 of two interstate highways that junc- 
tion in Mobile—I-10 and I-65, will give the 
Mobile area rapid road access to key north- 
ern, Florida, and New Orleans markets. 

3. Ample water supply: With fresh water 
supplies becoming increasingly critical in 
other parts of the Nation, industry will turn 
to the Mobile area with its plentiful water 
resources. 

4, Available industrial sites: More than 60 
industrial sites of varying acreage and fa- 
cilities are available for industry. 

5. Tourism: Mobile’s new municipal au- 
ditorium, national recognition of America's 
Junior Miss Pageant and the battleship Ala- 
bama are some of the factors combining to 
produce an annual increase in tourism of 
approximately 15 percent. 

The vigorous industrial expansion expe- 
rienced in the Mobile area in the past decade 
is expected to continue at even greater pace 
in the decade ahead. Of this the area cham- 
ber of commerce says: 

“During the period 1955-65, industry in- 
vested some $221 million in new plants and 
facilities in the Mobile area. 

“Conservative estimates of the next 10 years 
show an Investment of $256 million. 
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“However, due to the * * * industrial de- 
velopment program of the Mobile Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Task Force 200, it is felt 
that this estimate will be surpassed. This 
organization has a goal of $200 million in 
new and expanded industry in the 5-year 
period 1964-69.” 

Mobile’s growth in the past few decades 
has been phenomenal, ‘and its growth po- 
tential for the future is, by understatement, 
enormous. 

Its attractions to industry in resources and 
advantages are genuinely outstanding in both 
variety and volume, a basic fact of good 
fortune which has contributed tremen- 
douly to its growth in recent decades. 

But Moblle's growth momentum as an in- 
dustrial seaport does not come from its 
natural or physical resources and advan- 
tages alone. A sterling spirit of civic enter- 
prise, as reflected, for example, in the selling 
job spearheaded by task force 200, is an asset 
of immeasurable value in building a greater 
and increasingly prosperous Mobile. 


Bravery and Dedication of Our Service- 
men Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
always heartened to hear comments 
about the exceptional bravery and dedi- 
cation of our servicemen overseas. The 
May 12, 1965, edition of the Air Force 
Times cites the story of A3c. Laurence 
Laffredo, of Lawrence, Mass., who, while 
stationed at Grenfell Mission Hospital in 
Labrador, braved 120-mile-per-hour 
winds and a zero temperature to deliver 
a substitute for blood plasma to a woman 
who had just given birth to a baby girl. 
Laffredo’s prompt action was rightly 
credited with saving her life. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Air Force Times article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BRAVERY AND DISTINCTION OF OUR SERVICEMEN 
OVERSEAS 

Goose Am Base, Laprapor.—It isn’t often 
that a medic at a remote radar station is 
called upon to assist in delivering a baby. 
Twice, recently, a medic at Hopedale Air Sta- 
tion has had to do just that. 

A3c. Lawrence Laffredo, 923d Aircraft Con- 
trol and Warning Squadron, was called upon 
by a nurse at the Grenfell Mission Hospital 
to assist in a delivery. The wife of the Mo- 
ravian missionary in Hopedale had given 
birth to a baby girl and needed a blood trans- 
fusion to save her life. Airman Laffredo was 
asked if he could give assistance. 

Dextran, a substitute for blood plasma, was 
available at the site. The major problem 
was getting the Dextran to the village. Out- 
side the site, one of the worst storms of the 
winter was raging. The temperature was 
near zero with 120-mile-per-hour winds. 

Maj. William A. Joyce, 923d ACW Squadron 
commander, consented to allow Airman Laf- 
fredo and an airman from the motor pool to 
try and get the Dextran to the village. They 
met a Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman 
who took the Dextran to the village. The 
quick action of Airman Laffredo was credited 
with saving the woman's life, 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post, on July 6, published 
a column written by Mr. John Chamber- 
lain entitled. “Education of a Genera- 
tion” in which he comments on the de- 
veloping awareness of our citizens, both 
in public office and out, to the demands 
placed upon this Nation by the unwaver- 
ing ambitions of the Communist world. 

It is a splendid statement of fact, and 
I urge those who may not have read this 
article to do so. It is a pleasure to place 
this comment in the RECORD: 

EDUCATION OF A GENERATION 
(By John Chamberlain) 


The tender minded of yesteryear are be- 
coming the tough minded of today. And 
in this we may yet find our salvation, 

There is White House Adviser McGeorge 
Bundy, who once reprimanded the then Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson for being too 
beligerent at the time of the Bay of Pigs. 
Bundy, an educator who is capable of ab- 
sorbing education, now realizes that you 
don’t hit Communists with cream puffs and 
live to tell the tale. 

There is Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
He was once supposed to be a soft, a dove, 
and conservatives who had become disgusted 
with what they called the 20-year retreat 
before communism spoke of him as being 
part of the fringe on top—meaning a set of 
appeasers who had somehow taken over the 
Government. But today Rusk, as spokes- 
man for the Johnson policy in Vietnam, 
wonders at the “gullibility of educated men 
and the stubborn disregard of plain fact by 
men who are supposed to be helping our 
young to learn—especially to learn how to 


There ls Averell Harriman, who has been 
Ambassador and troubleshooter for many 
years. Harriman used to draw taunts from 
those who considered him an architect of 
defeat because of the part he is alleged 
to have played in turning over a third of 
Laos to the Communists. But today we find 
Harriman saying, “If you listen to some of 
the bleeding hearts in this country, you 
begin to think that we started the trouble 
in the world instead of the Communists.” 

Finally, there is Adlai Stevenson, the per- 
manent representative of the United States 
at the United Nations. At the time of the 
Bay of Pigs, Stevenson was all atremble lest 
President Kennedy should really commit 
U.S. forces to the overthrow of Fidel Castro. 
But Stevenson recently made a speech at 
Toronto that was the best thing of its kind 
in many a moon. It was so packed with 
realistic insight, in fact, that it makes one 
sorry he didn’t keep it on ice for delivery 
at the 20th birthday party of the U.N. at 
San Francisco. 


The Toronto speech got very little pub- 
licity; actually, there was more in the news 
stories about the anti-US. pickets outside 
the University of Toronto Convocation Hall 
than there was about Stevenson's own words. 

But as the picketers were parading with 
signs reading “Negotiate with rebels in Viet- 
nam,“ Stevenson was telling people inside 
the hall that “we live in a world where the 
Marxist ministry of truth has perfected the 
exercise of converting black into white and 
up Into down.” 


Said Stevenson, warming to his theme: 
“Nowadays totalitarianism is the new democ- 
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racy, Communist intervention is liberation, 
and, counterintervention against it Is West- 
ern imperialism * . If it weren't so seri- 
ous, it would be funny. But it is not funny, 
because it is devilish to cope with, both 
militarily, psychologically, and institution- 
ally.” 

It must mean something when exposure to 
the realities of dealing with the Communists 
moves men like Bundy, Rusk, Harriman, and 
Stevenson to rebel against the influences 
that once gripped them. The professors 
who are still talking like the Bundys and the 
Stevensons of yesteryear might examine this 
phenomenon with some profit to themselves. 
It might save them from 10 to 20 years of 
profitless wandering in a never-never land 
that bears no relation to reality. 

We await Stevenson’s next speech at the 
U.N. If he can carry through a campaign 
to get the assembled nations to accept his 
own definition of ‘“neo-aggression,” the 
United States will make a beginning at using 
the U.N. for purposes that combine decent 
human objectives with the obvious national 
interest. 


Patriots, Sound Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, an excellent 
editorial appeared in the June 29 issue 
of the Aurora Advertiser, entitled 
“Patriots, Sound Off.” 

It is one of the best commentaries I 
have yet seen on the present position of 
the United States in southeast Asia. 

I hope it will be read by those who are 
advocating another Munich in Vietnam. 

The editorial follows: 

Patriots, SouND Orr 

The 24-year-old son of a widow who 
lives In a little town in Arkansas, captured 
while wearing his American army uniform 
in open combat, and entitled to the status 
of prisoner of war, has been executed by the 
North Vietnamese, so they claim, in reprisal 
for the execution of a North Vietnamese ter- 
rorist, who, in civilian clothing, sneaked up 
to plant a bomb that would have killed 
women and children going about their daily 
lives as civilians had he not been caught red- 
handed. 

Horrible as such a crime is to contemplate, 
what will happen to the grieving widowed 
mother, if the pattern deliberately estab- 
lished by the lunatic liberals elsewhere is 
followed in her case, will be almost as cruel. 

For it may well be that anonymous tele- 
phone callers, some of them living miles away 
and calling long distance, will ring her up, 
one after another, to tell her that her mur- 
asta son got “exactly what was coming to 


The widow of an American officer killed in 
Vietnam was subjected to such a campaign of 
vicious, unfeeling torture that she first 
changed her telephone to an unlisted num- 
ber, and then moved away. She could not 
stand being told, time after time after time, 
that some of his fellow countrymen are glad 
that he had lost his life wearing the uni- 
form of his country. Presumably they would 
shout with joy if the thousands of fine 
Americans serving in that far distant land 
were wiped out. This is also happening to 
survivors of other American boys who have 
died in the service of the United States. 

But the families of those servicemen sta- 
tioned in Vietnam who have not been killed 
or wounded also share in the cruelty in- 
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fiicted by these lunatics, whose numbers seem 
to be growing. Their telephone callers glee- 
fully claim to have heard on the radio, or 
TV, or read in some paper, that their sons, 
husbands, or fathers have been killed in 
Vietnam, and the Pentagon has been be- 
seiged by frantic inquiries seeking to learn 
the truth. 

The sadism of the peace front in this 
country bears the stamp of the studied ter- 
rorism of the Communists in Vietnam, and 
would seem to justify a glaring suspicion 
that the same source has planned both. In 
Vietnam, literally thousands of village 
mayors, minor government officials and peas- 
ants loyal to the government have been mur- 
dered, mutilated, or their families kidnaped 
in a widespread effort to spread terror into 
the hearts of an entire population and to 
create chaos in which Communists operate 
best. That this campaign of murder has not 
been adequately reported to the people of 
the world is a reflection upon the motives 
of the correspondents who have covered Viet- 
nam during the past 6 years. 

In fact, quite often, Judging by their dis- 
patches, those covering the area seem bent 
upon presenting American troops, loyal 
troops, American officials and government 
Officials in a bad light rather than picturing 
what is taking place in an unbiased, accurate 
manner. 

In all American history with the exceptions 
of the hatred existing between the loyalists 
and tories in the American Revolution and 
the bitterness of the Civil War, have Amer- 
ican fighting men gone into battle believing 
that some of the reporters covering the con- 
flict for the press at home, and a segment 
of the citizens of the country for which they 
are willing to die, want them to lose rather 
than win, to be killed rather than to kill the 
enemy. 

For this state of affairs our colleges and 
universities mush shoulder a major portion 
of the blame. Careful and largely unre- 
ported investigations after the riots and dem- 
onstrations against our foreign policy by so- 
called coHege students has shown that only 
a small part of these participating are ac- 
tually enrolled in the schools they claim to 
represent, Instead, they are dropouts, fail- 
ures, and emotionally defective beatnicks who 
live in the college population, but do not 
belong there. They are phonies who live on 
the fringe and pretend to be something they 
are not, and have no right at all on the 
campuses maintained for a quite different 
purposes by the taxpaying public. 

And, judging them by their deeds instead 
of by their words, one wonders if at least 
some are not paid agents of this country’s 
enemies. 

So far the vast bulk of the American popu- 
lation, loyal, devoted, and anxious about 
the welfare of those wearing this country’s 
uniform in far-off lands and risking their 
lives for us all, has been strangely silent. It 
is time, it seems to us, for the voice of pa- 
triotism and devotion to country and our way 
of life, to swell out in such proportion that 
the voice of these puny lunatics is drowned 
out until it matters as little as the squeak 
of a rat. 

Patriots sound off. 


— 


The 15th Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OREN HARRIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, in Montreal the 15th Assembly of the 
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International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion was convened. It was created in 
Chicago in 1944 in order to bring the 
nations of the world together in the de- 
velopment of civil aviation and providing 
the benefits of speed and reliability in 
this transportation now so indispensable 
to our domestic and international eco- 
nomic life. 

This meeting of the assembly is the 
first after the 20th anniversary of the 
Signing of the Chicago Convention and 
very appropriately the first days’ session 
Was devoted to the honoring of the or- 
ganization which grew out of that con- 
vention meeting under the stresses of the 
Closing days of the last great war. 

It has seemed to me most appropriate 
that there be brought to the attention 
of the Members of the House as well as 
of the public the address made to the 
Organization on Tuesday by Adolf A. 
Berle, who presided over the Congress of 
57 nations 20 years ago, and to whom— 
above all others—I think we owe a great 
debt of gratitude for fashioning and 
hammering out this convention and the 
organization which has been so helpful 
in the years since. 

I think that the address of Mr. Berle 
is so outstanding in its review of this 
achievement in international coopera- 
tion and in the provocative tenor in 
which it has looked at some of the prob- 
lems which now face us, and will in the 
future, that it is worthwhile to bring it 
to the attention of the House, and, ac- 
cordingly, I am including it here with my 
remarks. 

ICAO, as it is known, has been indis- 
Pensable to the work of finding solutions 
to the problems arising from interna- 
tional aviation and has done much to- 
Ward. the standardization of commu- 
nication equipment for aircraft, the 
advancement of radio aids, and of air 
Navigation, the improvement of air traffic 
control procedures, and the progress 
made in the licensing of personnel. 
There is no doubt that ICAO can rightly 
Claim a large measure of the credit for 
Successes in these fields which have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the orderly de- 
velopment of worldwide aviation. This 
assembly will deal with some of the prob- 
lems which are now current as well as 
those which face us in the future in this 
field, and I am certain that the results 
of these deliberations will be as helpful 
as those which have come in the past. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS ur ADOLF A. BERLE, INTERNATIONAL 
Crvm. AVIATION ORGANIZATION, HOTEL 
WINDSOR, JUNE 22, 1965 
Twenty years ago at Chicago, I had the 

honor to preside over a congress of 57 na- 

tions, convened to establish an international 
civil aviation tion. This we 
achieved. Establishment of ICAO realized 

One small part of Franklin Roosevelt's great 

dream of organized peace among nations. 

It was designed as a specialized agency, op- 

erating under the aegis of the United Na- 

tions, then projected only, but to become 

Teal at San Francisco a few months later. 

Its organization was planned so that it could 

function separately irrespectively, if need be, 

of the fate of the United Nations itself. 

Two decades of history have established 
Your success. It has become great. My 
Purpose is to examine some of the reasons 
for its effectiveness. Lessons for the future 
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can perhaps be drawn from its achievements. 

We met in November 1944. The Soviet 
Union, then the only Communist nation in 
the world, had engaged in preparatory con- 
ferences. Its delegation actually reached 
the United States. As the Chicago confer- 
ence opened, the delegation was withdrawn, 
and the seat of the Soviet Union still re- 
mains unfilled. The cold war, as it is called 
today, had already begun. The incident 
would not be worth recalling save for a re- 
markable fact. Soviet aircraft today travel 
the airways of the world. Though not 
bound by technical law, they undeviatingly 
follow the practices, and customs, and use 
the terms and language laid down by this 
organization, Though the Soviet Union has 
never formally adhered to the Chicago trea- 
ties and is not represented here today, yet 
its planes, pilots, and routines follow the 
body of rules agreed on by you. Other na- 
tions, not in existence when the ICAO was 
born and also not parties to its charter, do 
the same. They do so because these rules, 
routines and practices represent technical 
reality. Adhering to them is essential to 
participation in the vast process of world 
communication by air. 

But for the dominance of this body of 
rules, the air would once more become an Im- 
passable barrier, Some of us, however, be- 
lieved that every country had the right to 
enter the air and communicate by it, Other- 
wise a man’s country would become not his 
home but his prison, So, no international 
group had the right to refuse to any country, 
great or small, access to world airways. No 
country or group of countries had the right 
to tle up gateways or collect a price in cash or 
diplomacy for other people's entry to God's 
blue skies. At Chicago, powerful interests 
in some countries tried to take the air for 
themselves. They fought the principle of 
open skies with every weapon at hand. The 
principle that every country seeking access 
to the air had a right to it had to be fought 
for. Happily the Chicago conference ac- 
cepted it, though only after a bitter strug- 
gle—whose honorable scars I still proudly 
bear. 

This is true international suprapolitical, 
even suprasovereign, law in action. 

When we met in Chicago, commercial air 
traffic as now known scarcely existed. Ten- 
tative lines had been pushed across the 
oceans and substantial systems had developed 
in a number of local areas, But most com- 
mercial intercontinental traffic was blanked 
out by World War II; a few local areas alone 
maintained air systems, At Chicago, we were 
dealing less with reality than with dreams. 

We hoped then to organize the future. 
Today you govern the present, over an area 
coterminous with the inhabitated earth. 

History often deals ironically with early 
fears and preoccupations of men. Certainly 
it has laughed at ours. Let me call back 
some ghosts which gibbered through our dis- 
cussions in Chicago. 

The head of the pioneer American airline 
committed himself to the proposition that, in 
the then foreseeable future, 30 planes would 
adequately carry all commercial transatlantic 
traffic. He was speaking of the DC-4’s which 
today cower under the wings of great jet 
liners. 

Because of that and similar estimates, it 
was claimed that by no possibility could 
transatlantic traffic support more than two 
airlines. Our conference was seriously asked 
to limit transatlantic aviation to American 
and British airships only and refuse passage 
to any other country. Even these two lines 
were to be pooled in a variety of cartel. Or, in 
alternative, to require that the country in 
which an airport was situated could require 
that passengers boarding there must use only 
the aircraft of that country, and none other. 
Today, vast jets of all flags without artificial 
trammels, set out every hour of the day and 
night to cross the seas. 
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Let us call up a more sordid little specter. 
War conditions had for the moment made 
the United States the sole producer of large 
passenger and cargo aircraft. Dread was ex- 
pressed that the United States, abusing this 
accidental monopoly of construction, would 
allow only Americans to secure planes, would 
prevent all others from developing air routes, 
would thus monopolize the airways. As pres- 
ident of the conference, I committed myself 
to a prophecy and a promise. 

First, I insisted that in a short span of 
time industrial countries wishing to do 80 
would manufacture planes competitive—or 
more than competitive—with anything the 
United States could produce. Today, Brit- 
ish, French, Russian, and other plants turn 
out whatever craft their nation’s interest 
suggests and are, I am clear, only 

Second, I promised that during the tran- 
sition postwar period, American craft would 
be available on equal terms to any nations 
wishing to establish airlines. That also hap- 
pened. As an American, I like to think that 
no country found obstacles because, for a 
period, they had to make use of American 
facilities while developing their own. For a 
brief time, the world was aloft on American 
wings—but not bound to them. Today, 
those that choose are aloft on their own. As 
an American, I am glad of it. 

One other werewolf haunted us all. Would 
not these peaceful commercial planes, car- 
rying and cargo, be also secret 
engines of death, capable of dropping bombs 
on cities? Or, less lethally, engaged in pho- 
tographic espionage? That fear, in fact, al- 
most wrecked the essential freedom of air 
passage on which, to the credit of mankind, 
we finally Sane persons in these 
days of rockets know that commercial air- 
craft would not, indeed could not, be used 
for bombing. Better photographs can be 
taken by sputniks in orbit. 

History has mocked us, disclosing that the 
fears with which we wrestled at Chicago 
were not merely ridiculous: they were irrel- 
evant. Yet even as we laugh, those of us 
who brought the Chicago arrangements into 
being remember that just these fears, child- 
ish in retrospect, nearly prevented establish- 
ment of the planetary alr system we have 
today. 

In the perspective of 20 years, we must, 
I think, confess that it was no gift of accu- 
rate prophecy that produced our success. 
Rather it was our faith in freedom—specifi- 
cally in freedom of the air. We did rise 
above our fears, and established air freedoms 
designed to give full scope for human ca- 
pacity, technical, commercial, and national. 
In result, a liberating future could be dealt 
with under common rules by men and na- 
tions and governments, giving to all more 
range than any could attain by itself. 

The results affect every corner of the 
planet. Men anywhere in the world who 
can reach an airport, can fly to practically 
any destination on earth, and growing mil- 
lons make use of them every turning year. 
Literally, the lines went out to the ends of 
the earth. In elementary phase, we were 
able to bring this condition into existence 
even as the guns of World War I ceased fir- 
ing. The then tiny and tentative air net is 
now the greatest instrument of peaceful 
communication, commerce, and travel the 
world has yet known. Even more: it has be- 
come so essential to personal and national 
life that its interruption or cessation would 
be resisted by every developed and even un- 
developed country on earth. 

This was done in a few weeks of peaceful, 
if difficult, discussion. That achievement 
must be contrasted with the two centuries 
of delay, six or seven wars, and endless savage 
struggles required to establish freedom of 
navigation on the seas. We entered the 
Chicago conference amid fears of the 16th 
century. We closed it with the freedoms of 
the 20th. 
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ICAO took up the burden of world organi- 
gation of air, and has carried it brilliantly. 
Thanks in great measure to this organiza- 
tion, the world has been enriched precisely 
because we did overcome and left behind the 
guilt and weight and debris of a bloody past. 

Can we, perhaps, draw lessons from this 
vast, if silent, success? 

Classic international law is conceived as a 
set of rules formally or informally consented 
to by nations, and derived from their will. 
We now see emergence of a parallel body of 
international law dealing with application 
and use of natural scientific principles. They 
are not made by sovereign consent. They 
are made by nature, No international treaty 
established the laws of gravity or aero- 
dynamics. This new field parallels the older 
group of politically established rules. 

This new and growing area of international 
law and international life arises not from 
lawyers, foreign ministers and politicians but 
from science and technology. These compel 
rules whose application is not created or im- 
posed by anyone’s sovereign pleasure. By 
the very nature of things, a pilot, Israeli or 
Arab, Chinese or Soviet, French or Canadian, 
American or African must fly within rules ac- 
cepted by all—if he is to complete his jour- 
ney. Airports must have one language. Con- 
trol towers cannot be Towers of Babel. 
Rules of craft safety, of takeoff, of approach 
of landing, must be uniform else none could 
go or come save at intolerable risk. 

Signals, instructions, standards, must be 
substantially the same. Craft at Orly or 
Moscow, or Los Angeles, Nairobi or 
New Orleans, Berlin or Bombay, overflying 
many countries en route, willingly obey the 
most detailed directions under law they dare 
not—and do not—wish to break. No one 
thinks of the control tower crews as rulers 
or policemen. Yet their Instructions are 
followed to the utmost limit of attainable 
fidelity, We think of them as guides, friends, 
and aids—essential, responsible interpreters 
of the common rules whose observance alone 
makes the operation possible. The rules were 
drawn in the technical meetings of ICAO; 
but those who do not adhere to the ICAO 
conventions recognize them as faithfully as 
those who do. The Ishmael seeking his own 
rules either dies in disaster or dares not fly. 
His penalty is less legal than natural. It 
is, quite simply, self-exclusion from the world 
system of communication—a penalty in- 
escapable alike to individuals, nations, and 
peoples. 

In other areas international law establishes 
itself because of reality. The allocation of 
frequency waves in telecommunications, first 
worked out at Cairo in the convention of 
1928, have with later modifications, remain- 
ing in force through revolutions and even 
world wars. In extended form, their valid- 
ity is established today though now we send 
messages by ald of artificial stars. The 
international telecommunication organiza- 
tion like your own has erected self-enforced 
international law, 

It is a necessary condition if telecom- 
munication facilities are to be operative at 
all. The World Health Organization, like 
ICAO a specialized agency, works within 
the concept of the United Nations. When 
it establishes rules of disease control, they 
are effective not because any army will in- 
vade if they are broken, but because disease 
immediately enters the broken wall. My old 
frend, President José Figuéres, of Costa Rica, 
put up a sign in his Central American air- 
port, “Disease germs know nothing about 
diplomatic immunity,” Sovereigns and stew- 
ardesses, tourists, and tramps accept that 
fact. 

Even in the terrible, fear-ridden field of 
nuclear explosion, a tiny area of natural 
international law has already emerged. It 
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limits nuclear fallout. Release of deadly 
poison into the atmosphere which surrounds 
the entire planet is checked by the Soviet- 
American ban on aerial atomic testing. To 
that ban not many nations formally adhere; 
yet there is not a nation on earth which 
does not recognize its necessity. 

Point-by-point, area-by-area, nature de- 
mands, and people insist on, recognition of 
her laws in those areas where the rule must 
be a common law or an indiscriminate death. 

The United Nations, on which we count 
eventually to bring the world to a state. of 
peace through reason must work in a more 
dificult area. The tensions of an unfinished 
peace, the tragic illusion that this or that 
social, racial, religious group, or doctrine can 
dominate the earth are not penalized by 
nature. Nor does nature restrain competi- 
tion for power, brute, or subtie. Men, not 
physics, must act. So, peace must depend 
on the patience, ingenuity and capacities of 
men of good will. These can fall, though 
it is the business of all of us to see that 
they do not. 

So I suggest the institutions that, like 
your own, take strength from nature’s laws 
more than from men's, might well seek 
common ground. Informal contact between 
ICAO, the World Health Organization, the 
International Telecommunication Union and 
perhaps the disarmament commissions hav- 
ing jurisdiction over atomic fallout would 
seem to be logical. Taken together, they 
add up to a great and powerful area beyond 
reach of conventional politics. They are, I 
think, the early currents moving toward the 
new ways of scientific future. These non- 
political agencies have gone an appreciable 
distance toward organizing a world in which 
men are less likely to die of indiscriminate 
disease, or be limited to their own national 
borders in air or radio communications. To- 
morrow, they may deal with outer space. 
These agencies are in truest sense supra- 
national. They are suprasovereign because 
physical laws laugh at sovereignty. 

Without losing a moment's sight of your 
own great function in air transport, you may 
also think of yourselves as part of a new 
world of natural statesmanship. I suggest 
you establish quiet Maison with your sister 
agencies, bringing together directing heads 
of staffs presently operating these supra- 
political governments. Their continued 
functioning already serves the world whether 
in war or peace. Their vislon may open new 
vistas for those of us beneath, who must 
work with men. 

We salute your 20 years of success with 
thanks as well as admiration. Through the 
murk and overcast darkening our time, it 
has opened a stretch of sunlit sky. 


Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to inform my distinguished colleagues of 
the House that today I am introducing 
a bill to correct an inequity to the schools 
and colleges of optometry to students of 
optometry. 

At this time there is pending before the 
Congress and before our most important 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce several major proposals which 
will further expand Public Law 88-129, 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act. The original amending legis- 
lation proposed this year by the admin- 
istration, inadvertently or otherwise, did 
not in three of its most important provi- 
sions include the participation of the in- 
stitutions or the students of these in- 
stitutions which are devoted exclusively 
to the training of our licensed vision spe- 
cialists. 

The 88th Congress recognized the im- 
portance of optometry to the health of 
the American people when it passed the 
bill (S. 2180; H. R. 8546) sponsored by 
Senator WILLIAMS, of New Jersey, and 
Congressman Roberts, of Alabama, and 
made optometric students eligible for 
loans under Public Law 88-129—along 
with physicians, osteopaths, and dentists. 

My very good friend, Dr. William 
Greenspon, of Bluefield, W. Va., a trustee 
of the American Optometric Association, 
has served for 18 years as either member 
or chairman of the Council on Opto- 
metrie Education, 

This council has the responsibility for 
investigating and approving schools and 
colleges which train our Nation’s optom- 
etrists. Through the years he has kept 
me informed on the needs of America for 
optometric manpower and on the capa- 
bilities of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation for training the specialized man- 
power required. I can state from first- 
hand and personal knowledge, therefore, 
that the financial needs of the optometric 
schools and colleges and the students who 
attend them are as critical as those pro- 
fessional institutions and students al- 
ready listed to receive Federal aid in all 
provisions of the pending legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost to the Nation for 
the changes I am proposing is a mere 
pittance compared to the overall cost of 
the administration’s proposal. By pas- 
sage of my bill, however, we will assure 
the American people that their visual re- 
quirements will continue to be met and 
that students who are not now financially 
endowed with the means to become op- 
tometrists will have the opportunity to 
dedicate their lives to careers in the serv- 
ice of vision, I believe you will agree with 
me that vision is mankind’s most price- 
less possession next to life itself. 


Vice President Humphrey’s Contribution 
to the Paris Air Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial crediting Vice President 
Hum RREY, the Gemini astronauts, and 
the Blue Angels aerobatic team with 
making a spectacular showing for the 
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United States at the recent Paris Air 
Show. Robert Hotz, editor of the au- 
thoritative Aviation Week & Space Tech- 
Nology writes that without such repre- 
Sentation the United States would have 
Made a poor showing at the air show. 
His editorial follows: 
RECOVERY IN PARIS 

‘Gone Navy Blue Angels aerobatic team and 

e a nce of the e trip- 
iste Oemini Astronauts £4 White and Jim 
McDiyitt and Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREy—rescued the U.S. effort at the 26th 
Paris Air Show from the brink of disaster 
to made a spectacular recover in the show's 

e 


The Blue Angels performance was so out- 
Standing that they were the only one of 
Seven aerobatic teams to draw spontaneous 
Applause from the multitudes jamming Le 

on the final day. Even the French 
Newspapers gave them the accolade of su- 
Periority in this greatest international com- 
petition of the past 2 years. 

But the unexpected arrival of the Gemini 4 
astronauts, their wives, and Vice President 
Humpneery at Le Bourget late Friday after- 
Noon on board the gleaming silver and white 
Presidential Boeing VC—137 jet was the most 
Spectacular event of the 12-day show. In 
their brief 72 hours in Paris, the astronauts, 
their wives, and the Vice President per- 
formed splendidly in portraying an image of 
Our people that sharply contrasted with the 
One assiduously peddled by our critics. With- 
Out detracting in any way from the fine work 
Of Jim McDivitt, it was Ed White who proved 
to be the star performer, not only because of 
his walk in space—a feat that has impressed 
Europeans beyond all measure—but also be- 
Cause of his skillful use of a small French 
Vocabulary and his diplomatic references to 
his Air Force service in France. From his 
Opening greeting to the jammed press con- 
ference at Le Bourget Bonjour, mes 
amis“ —to his final appearance on French 
television, Major White made an impact on 
the French people that will do his country 
immeasurable good. 

GOOD WILL MISSION 

The astronauts, their wives and the Vice 
President played their good will roles to the 
hilt through a grueling schedule, including 
& 2-hour walk around the air show exhibits 
and remaining for lunch as guests of French 
Prime Minister Georges Pompidou. Vice 
President Humpnrer, wearing his chairman- 
Ship of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council conspicuously, spread his enthusi- 
astic affability all over Paris. It may be that 

80-minute interview with President 
Charles de Gaulle will mark the beginning of 
a change in the current acrimonious rela- 
tions between the United States and France. 
One strong impression of 3 weeks in Paris 
is that both sides in this quarrel are realizing 
that it has gotten out of hand, to the detri- 
ment of both countries. There appears to 
be a realization that, whatever the differ- 
ences may be, we are still long-term allies 
devoted to the same major international 
goals and we had better get back to behay- 
ing accordingly instead of wrangling to the 
Gelight of our enemies, If Vice President 
Houmrneer's visit provided an informal me- 
dium for cutting through official channels 
toward that goal, this will indeed be an- 
5 valuable dividend from the surprise 

t. 


All of the Americans at the Paris Air 
Show who shouted back to Washington dur- 
ing that first dismal week of Soviet domi- 
mation deserved credit for stimulating the 
Astronauts’ visit. Credit also must go to 
those wise heads in the White House who 
Passed on this intelligence from Paris to the 
President, and to the President himself for 
making what will become known historically 
as a typical L.B.J. gesture. The fact that the 
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United States has a President who can and 
did make a decision of an evening that 
launched his second in command and a jet- 
load of astronauts and space officials across 
the Atlantic before the next dawn impressed 
not only the French but all of the other visi- 
tors at the Paris show. 

The valiant work of the Vice President, the 
Gemini twins and the Blue Angels in effect- 
ing an emergency recovery of the American 
aerospace image at Paris does not invalidate 
the criticisms of that effort we made on this 
page last week. In fact, it adds weight to 
our principal point, that the United States 
can project a valid image of superior tech- 
nology leavened with dramatic human 
touches if it only organizes its available re- 
sources with imagination and effectiveness. 
If the performance of the Blue Angels and 
the astronauts had been laid on the proper 
foundation of American technical effort 
from the beginning of the show, the results 
would have been stupendous and would have 
provided a sharp, valid contrast with the 
level of Soviet technology. 


SOVIET EFFORT 


The Russians made their biggest effort to 
date to compete in the international aero- 
space marketplace. With the initial absence 
of a strong American technical image, the 
Soviet Union's showing succeeded far beyond 
the real level of its technology. We imagine 
the Soviets learned a great deal from their 
first large-scale exhibition in Western Europe 
against international competition. They, too, 
must have a post-show critique scheduled 
in Moscow as their fleet of jet transports 
wings eastward. But we think it is a very 
healthy sign that the Russians felt it neces- 
sary to compete in the international aero- 
space marketplace of Le Bourget. We have 
long felt that their aerospace technology, 
particularly in the transport fleld, has lost 
far more than it has gained by maintaining 
its technical Iron Curtain and by failing to 
mingle in the competitive markets to learn 
the secrets of successful commercial trans- 
port operations. For even under the Soviet 
system, efficiency, which is merely another 
expression for profit, is a goal that must be 
sought. 

The lessons of Le Bourget 1965 must be 
studied carefully by the leaders of our aero- 
space industry, our legislators, and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, There will 
be other such confrontations in the inter- 
national aerospace market in the decade 
ahead. Some will be as spectacular and as 
easy to evaluate ag the last fortnight at Le 
Bourget. But others—in Africa, Asia, and 
South America—will be equally significant 
but less obvious and with more variables in 
their equations. 

It is evident that the United States made 
a spectacular jast-minute recovery to avert a 
debacle at Le Bourget. But it also is evident 
that there is no government-industry plan- 
ning organization headed by people with 
sufficient understanding of the problem and 
lively enough imaginations to project an ef- 
fective U.S. aerospace image wherever and 
whenever necessary. Organizing this type 
of effort should rate a high priority now with 
industry and the Government. 

—Roserr Horz. 


The Need for Immigration Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long campaigned for the revision of 
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the present unjust immigration laws. As 
a Member of Congress, I have continued 
this fight by cosponsoring a bill which 
will eliminate the present inequities in 
the immigration law. 

The need for this reform and the ma- 
jor obstacles in our fight to secure this 
reform are reported by the New York 
Times in a recent editorial. I am sub- 
mitting excerpts of this editorial: 

From the New York Times] 
REOPENING THE Door 

The accidents of political history and the 
seniority system have a perverse way of 
mocking hopes for immigration reform, 

For nearly 20 years the personal influence 
of the late Senator Pat McCarran, of Ne- 
vada, and Representative Francis Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, obstructed almost all efforts 
to place our race-ridden immigration laws 
on a liberal, openminded basis. 


On July 23, 1963, President Kennedy pro- 
posed basic reform of immigration law very 
Similar to the recommendation made this 
past week by President Johnson. Represent- 
ative EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the par- 
ent Judiciary Committee, immediately in- 
troduced a bill embodying tit Kennedy ad- 
ministration proposals. (Subcommittee) 
* * * stalled for 11 months before holding 
hearings. 

The testimony last summer at those 
hearings, when finally held is most in- 
structive. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] testified that the 
racially discriminatory national origins 
quota system is so restrictive and un- 
workable that, in fact, only one-third of 
all immigrants enter under its provisions. 
The other two-thirds are admitted by 
refugee and displaced persons legisla- 
tion and private bills. Secretary of State 
Rusk testified the existing law is inde- 
fensible from a foreign policy point of 
view.” Secretary of Labor Wirtz testified 
that the number of immigrants entering 
the working force—about 48,000 a year 
in recent years—is “insignificant” in a 
labor market of over 70 million. Attor- 
ney General KENNEDY testified: 

The immigrants pose no serious security 
problems and that the present law is cruel 
in its effect on separated families. 

Notwithstanding all this testimony the 
subcommittee refused to report the bill, in- 
stead introduced a hopelessly inadequate 
substitute bill written on the apparent prem- 
ise that immigration of any kind is a dan- 
gerous experiment. 

Aside from the subcommittee there is a 
hidden obstacle to immigration reform. 
Many Members of the House from big-city 
districts, although paying lipservice to re- 
form, actually prefer the present system be- 
cause it enables them to gain political favor 
with constituents by introducing private bills 
for favored individuals. 

The public looks to President Johnson and 
the House leadership to overcome both these 
open and hidden blocks to a long overdue 
reform. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also enclosing a 
chart from the annual report of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

The chart is demonstrative of the large 
quotas assigned the northern European 
countries as compared to the southern 
countries. Certainly the nation of origin 
should not be the criteria of the size of 
quotas where all other factors are equal: 
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TABLE 7—Annual quotas and quota immigrants admitted: Years ended June 30, 1960-64 
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1960 Cyprus was charged to the British subquota 
uotas established by President's Proclamation No. 3503 ‘of Oct. 23, 1962. 


Figures 
include admissions charged to British subquotas July 1 to Oct. 22, 1002. 


If You Think the Stadium Deal Rooked 
the Taxpayers, Wait Till the Subway 
Gets Going and the Taxpayers of Our 
Nation Will Be Walking in Barrels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. O'ʻKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that the Members of Congress will 
read the editorial which appeared in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel a few days ago. 

This editorial points out how the tax- 
payers of our Nation are being rooked 
on the stadium deal which was not sup- 
posed to cost the taxpayers a dime. 

The taxpayers were betrayed twice. 
They were betrayed when they were told 
that the stadium would not cost the tax- 
payers a dime. They were betrayed again 
when they were told that there would 
be national events taking place at the 
stadium that would add dignity to the 
Nation’s Capital. The only national 
event held there since the stadium was 
built was a riot when two high schools 
played football, and the stadium is now 
costing the taxpayers $831,600 a year. 
This is what the taxpayers are paying 
to subsidize a cellar football team and 
a cellar baseball team. However, what 


the taxpayers do not know is that the 
stadium is already falling apart. And 
what the taxpayers do not know is the 
graft that was connected with the build- 
ing of this stadium. 


Can you imagine what it would be 
like if the Congress approves the first 
step of a $3 billion subway for the Na- 
tion’s Capital. If the Congress approves 
this project, in a few years the taxpayers 
of our Nation will be walking around in 
barrels supporting two white elephants 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Or Great INTEREST 

Tucked away in a $360,228,500 Federal 
appropriation bill to run the District of 
Columbia for fiscal year 1966 is an item for 
an $831,600 payment on the District of 
Columbia Stadium, 

In these times of hundred-billion-dollar 
budgets, $831,600 isn't much. Then again, 

is quite a bit, especially when stacked 

the income of individual taxpayers. 
NONE OF BONDS AS YET RETIRED 

It might not be so bad if this $831,600 
payment was doing something toward re- 
eving the tax burden by reducing the debt 
we all owe on the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium. Unfortunately, however, the $831,600 
goes only for paying interest. Not a penny 
is going for reducing the principal. None of 
the bonds on the stadium, which was opened 
in the fall of 1961, has yet been retired. 
Adding insult to the injury, an additional 
$10,900 has to be appropriated for fiscal 1966 
to pay interest on interest on the District of 
Columbia Stadium loan. 

This is the financing operation which 
Members of the House of Representatives 


originally were told would cost the Federal 
taxpayers nothing, Representative Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa, reminded his colleagues. 

Shortly after Gross spoke, the House ap- 
proved the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion, stadium interest payment and all. 

If it’s any consolation to you Federal tax- 
payers, be advised that your Representatives, 
the night before this action, had a jolly time 
at District of Columbia Stadium in a base- 
ball contest between Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members. For once this year, the 
Republicans defeated the Democrats. 

Taxpayers are the only ones who appar- 
ently are never going to win at District of 
Columbia Stadium. 


Silverless Coins Will Do the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has recently recommended a 
sweeping reform of our coinage system, 
and we shall shortly be called to act 
upon its suggestions. I strongly support 
the action taken by the committee and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
following editorials which stress points 
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Corresponding to the committee’s rec- 

ommendations: 

[From the Meriden (Conn.) Record, July 10, 
1965 


Way Nor Haury DOLLARS? 


President Johnson has done well to ask 

ongress for approval on plans to mint new 
Silveriess dimes and quarters. He would have 
Gone still better if he had called for plans 
that would eliminate silver from th- half 
dollar as well. 

Some such move to reduce the use of silver 
in Coinage has been long overdue. The world 

general and this country in particular are 
Using more silver than is being or can be 
Mined. As the President put it, “If no silver 
at all had been used for coinage there would 
have been a deficit in new production in free 
World silver during the last 5 years veraging 
* * * some 1,370 tons a rear. 

The proposed new dimes ard quarters 
Would appear to meet all the specifications 
called for by currency. They are “sandwich” 
Coins, with a cupronickel exterior and a 
Copper interior. They would be of the same 
Size and design as at present, but slightly 
lighter. Most important they would work in 
the coin-operated machines, from washers to 
lunch dispensers, which play such an enor- 
Mous role in the Nation's economy. 

The new half dollar would also be a sand- 

coin, but with a silver-copper skin con- 
taining a high silver content. It would con- 
ist of 40 percent silver, instead of the pres- 
ent 90 percent. 

Obviously, the retention of silver in manu- 
facture of half dollars is a sop to the mining 
interests, which have fought long and hard 
to keep the Government as the big purchaser 
Of silver. This concession is reinforced by the 
Tecommendation that the Treasury be au- 
thorized to buy silver at $1.25 an ounce, thus 
insuring silver producers against price drop. 

But with demand already outrunning sup- 
Ply and still rising, this is a foolish and un- 

move. Instead of encouraging bet- 
ter use of silver, it is sure to result in more 

and speculating. The artificial 
Squeeze thus created will make silver goods 
More expensive to manufacture and to sell— 
for no good reason. 

Congress can show real statesmanship and 
conomic good sense by redrafting the Presi- 
dent's plans to include half dollars in the 
Rew silverless coinage. 

From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 

Apr. 29, 1965] 
Hr Yo, AND AWAY WITH SILVER 

Americans have always liked jingle money, 
but they may soon be forced to live with- 
Out it. A pocketful of pennies make a dull 
sound, but dimes, quarters, and half-dollars 
Rive a nice ring. 

This is, of course, due to their silver con- 
tent, which is only fractional, but silver 
Nonetheless. The use of precious metals as 
fractional money in contemporary times is 
Mainly for its convenience, to buy cigara- 
Tettes and pers, for example. Ten 
dimes are worth a dollar because they can 
be exchanged for a dollar, not because they 
Tepresent a dollar’s worth of silver. 

If a dime contained 10 cents worth of 
Silver and the price of silver went up, people 
Would melt down their silver coins and sell 
them. The problem is that the price of 
Silver has been going up, because the con- 
Sumption of silver has far exceeded its pro- 
duction. 

Free world consumption of silver in 1964 
totaled 551 million ounces. Production 
reached only 215 million ounces. This short- 
Sge has two effects: It pushes up the price 
to the point of making it profitable to melt 
down the coins, and it puts a crimp on the 
fractional money supply, as evidence by the 
Coin shortages felt in the United States pe- 
Tlodically in the last several years. 
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The solution, proposed to the by 
the Treasury Department, is to do away with 
silver coins altogether. As the economy and 
Money supply expands, so much fractional 
money. But if expansion of coins is held 
back by a silver shortage, as paper money 
could be restrained by a gold gap, economic 
growth would be restricted. 

An easy solution would be to substitute a 
nonprecious, plentiful metal for silver. 
such as copper and nickel alloy. Then the 
coin supply could expand without check 
from either rising prices or metal shortages. 

Psychologically they might be an initial 
drawback because people are used to the 
silver coins, and they know silver is valu- 
able. 
sition by the huge yending machine indus- 
try, because their mechanisms would have 
to be changed. If possible these two objec- 
tions could be resolved by keeping a modi- 
cum of silver in the coins, but observers say 
this is unlikely. 

If and when the Congress takes the silver 
out of coins supplementary legislation will 
be n , as it was when the Nation 
went off the gold standard in 1933. Laws 
prohibiting the hoarding, melting down, or 
speculation in silver coins will be required 
to force people to relinquish them. 

When the changeover will come, and 
whether it will be to nickle-copper or stain- 
less steel coins, is uncertain. But it appears 
sure to come sooner or later, and money men 
think the sooner the better. In the mean- 
time, don't take any wooden nickles. 


[From the Hartford Times, June 14, 1965] 


SPEND AS EaSILY—SILVERLESS Corns WILL Do 
THE JOB 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Minutes after President Johnson asked 
Congress to eliminate silver from U.S. dimes 
and quarters and to slash the silver content 
of half dollars, I informally polled friends 
with the question: “What do you think of 
it?” 

A surprising percentage of the answers in- 
dicates indifference to the administration's 
long-awaited decision to make the first com- 
plete change in our coinage in 173 years. 

Typical remark of this group: “I’d rather 
have something ‘behind’ our coins, but as 
long as they'll buy things, I don’t care.” 

But an important minority is distressed. 
Typicat remark of this group: “Money should 
look and feel like money and should be 
worth something. I don’t like the idea of 
cheap tokens for coins.” Formally expressing 
the reaction of this minority is the American 
Mining Congress, which insists “intrinsic 
value” in our coins is “ to confi- 
dence in our monetary system at home and 
abroad.” 

Here are vital facts about this historic 
changeover. 

The new sandwich coins of cupronickel 
with a copper filling will look and feel very 
much like today’s coins. They will have a 
reddish edge and will be slightly less shiny. 
But they'll be the same sizes, carry the same 
designs and will wear as well. 

The new coins will buy as much in goods 
and services as the old ones and, starting 
next year, both the new and old coins will 
circulate side by side for many years. Be- 
hind our tens of billions in paper money and 
coins today is only a token fraction in pre- 
cious metals, for the tie between our currency 
and precious metals was cut long ago. Our 
money is backed by the might of the U.S. 
economy, is a convenient medium of exchange 
designed to buy goods and services in the 
marketplace. Compared to the value of these 
goods and services, a pinch of silver in a coin 
is nonsense. 

The very fact that the worth“ of today’s 
coins is geared to the price of silver has only 
encouraged hoarders. A vast majority of the 
264 million Kennedy 50 cent pieces has dis- 


Politically there will be active oppo- 
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appeared from circulation—along with 480 
million silver dollars and uncounted coins 
of other denominations. 

The Nation’s millions of vending machines 
will accept the new coins, and there will be 
no need for remodeling the machines. 

The only nations left which use any 
appreciable totals of silver in coinage are 
Canada and Switzerland. Canada probably 
will soon substitute another metal for silver 
in all coins except the “prestige” silver 
dollar. Last December, Mexico, the world's 
largest producer of silver, announced that 
the peso—its last silver coin—was being 
withdrawn from circulation. 

The background for our decision to shift 
to silverless coins is easily dramatized. De- 
mands for coins have been ting. 
Our mints are now prod coins at an 
annual rate of 9 billion, double last year's 
rate. In fiscal 1965, just the Treasury's 
needs for silver reserves have dwindled to 
a mere 2-year supply. Meanwhile, indus- 
try’s needs for silver have been rising 
relentlessly. 

“The use in coinage of a metal in short 
supply,” states John B. Stevens, senior vice 
president of International Silver Co., “vio- 
lates every concept of a proper medium cf 
ex * 
“The necessity of intrinsic value in sub- 
sidiary coins is a myth,” adds Sinclair 
Weeks, president of the Silver Users Asso- 
ciation. “The silver content varies with the 
market price of silver. A 50-cent piece now 
contains silver worth 47 cents, but when the 
market price was 24 cents, silver in this same 
coin was worth 8 cents. This did not im- 
pair its value as a medium of exchange.” 

“We simply have no choice but to turn 
to other metals,” sums up Robert A. Wallace, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


U.S. Embassy Pressured To Practice 
Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people have expressed their feelings 
many times on the question of segrega- 
tion. Every public opinion poll in recent 
years has shown that the vast majority 
of people in this great melting pot utterly 
rejects the notion that the races of man- 
kind must live in ghettos, or that black 
people should be treated as inferiors. 

There is one disgraceful government 
which is now pressuring our State De- 
partment to conform to its own master 
race theories of government. The Gov- 
ernment of South Africa is mounting a 
campaign which is both politically ab- 
surd and also against the precepts of 
every religion. 

The latest outrage from South Africa 
was explained on the front page of the 
New York Times of June 27, 1965. The 
article speaks for itself, and, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include this ar- 
ticle so everyone can see what prepos- 
terous policies result from segregation: 
VERWOERD Scores U.S. RECEPTIONS—DEPLORES 

MIXING OF Races AT PARTIES IN SOUTH 

AFRICA OF AMERICAN DIPLOMATS 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, June 26.— 
Prime Minister Hendrik F, Verwoerd has 
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complained bitterly about racially mixed re- 
ceptions held by U.S, diplomats in South 
Africa. 

He said his Government would continue 
to boycott such receptions to show Its disap- 
proval of the failure of American diplomats 
to respect its policy of racial separation. 

The United States, the Prime Minister said 
at a political meeting at De Aar in the Cape 
Province last night, is “intent on teaching 
us that integration is not so difficult.” But 
if South Africans accepted the lesson, he 
said, it would mean the end of us as a 
nation.” 

PARTIES SET FOR JULY 4 

Dr. Verwoerd’s remarks came 8 days be- 
fore the biggest receptions held by American 
diplomats, their July 4 parties, The first 
integrated official functions at U.S, missions 
in South Africa were the receptions on July 
4, 1963. Before that, these affairs were for 
whites only. 

The U.S. Embassay in Pretoria declined to 
comment on the Prime Minister's speech. 

An implicit warning to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service was seen in the Prime Minister's 
insistence that his Government would not 
allow the United States to try to alter the 
attitude of the South African people, 

The United States has to realize, he said, 
that the fight against black rule, is, ulti- 
mately, the same as the fight against com- 
munism, since the Communists would find it 
easy to get black governments to serve their 
purposes. If the United States and Europe 
fail to grasp the basic differences between 
the races, he went on, the white man will go 
under, 

TIES SEEN STRAINED 


Relations between the United States and 
Dr. Verwoerd’s government appear to have 
been steadily worsening in recent months. 

The first incident was the Government's 
insistence that the United States promise to 
land no Negro airmen at South African air- 
fields on a scheduled visit to Capetown of 
the Carrier Independence. As a result, the 
carrier continued around the Cape of Good 
Hope without calling in. 

Then came the disclosure that the Gov- 
ernment had been boycoting the Ford Motor 
Co. because it failed to bid on a contract 
for military trucks. Ford's action was based 
on the refusal of the United States and Can- 
ada to permit the export of necessary parts. 


Michigan United Conservation Clubs 
Oppose Dodd Firearms Bill . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, there 
is considerable concern among members 
of sportsmen’s and conservation clubs in 
Michigan over the broad provisions of 
S. 1592 dealing with firearms. 

The Michigan United Conservation 
Clubs, one of the leading organizations 
of sportsmen in the Midwest, adopted a 
resolution opposing this proposal at its 
annual convention in Cadillac, Mich., a 
few weeks ago. 

Mr. James L. Rouman, executive direc- 
tor of the organization, has just sent me 
the text of the resolution, and I submit 
it for the consideration of Members of 
Congress, It follows: 
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RESOLUTION PRESENTED AND APPROVED AT THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN UNITED 
CONSERVATION CLUES 


Whereas the more than 200 MUCC dele- 
gates to the 28th annual convention and this 
board of directors are thoroughly familiar 
with the provisions of S. 1592, the so-called 
Dodd bill; and 

Whereas the more than 60,000 members of 
the member clubs of MUCC by resolutions 
have admonished convention action per- 
taining to said bill; and 

Whereas it is the firm conviction of all of 
said persons that if said bill becomes law 
needless restrictions will be placed upon the 
law abiding citizen in pursuit of his sport of 
hunting in that: 

1. Increased dealer license fee from $1 to 
$100 will greatly limit the number of such 
dealers in guns and ammunition to the 
sportsmen’s inconvenience and greater 
expense; 

2. The provisions prohibiting the carrying 
of a gun across State lines, as on a hunting 
trip, without a permit, or the shipping of a 
gun for authorized repairs without a permit, 
will confound and hamper sportsmen un- 
necessarily and without benefit in the 
control of crime; 

3. The several referrals to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the right to make regula- 
tions in implementation of the bill and 
especially the right to regulate the local sale 
of guns and ammunition without any lim- 
itations in the bill as to the form or extent 
of such regulations, is particularly and 
vehemently opposed by all sportsmen; and 

Whereas the members of MUCC clubs gen- 
erally oppose all provisions of S. 1592 except 
those pertaining to destructive devices; and 

Whereas the delegates indicated their 
willingness to support legislation of the type 
of the so-called Casey bill and the King- 
Hickenlooper bill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention has gone 
on record by a substantially unanimous vote 
in opposition to legislation of the character 
of S. 1592 and that we support legislation of 
the general character of the Casey bill and 
the King-Hickenlooper bill; that copy of 
this resolution be sent to the entire Michi- 
gan delegation; to the President of the United 
States; to Senator Dopp, and to Representa- 
tive Miis. 

James L. ROUMAN, 
Executive Director. 


More Than Meets the Eye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12,1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
there can be little quarrel, if any with 
President Johnson’s program to beautify 
our highway vistas. 

But putting ugliness out of sight of the 
motorist must not mean putting it out 
of mind. As the Bridgeport Telegram 
said in an editorial last June 1, the ugli- 
ness will not be so visible, but it will, too 
often, remain. We must extend our ef- 
forts beyond our throughway vistas; we 
must reach out to wherever our natural 
resources are being blighted. 

I, therefore, wish to call the attention 
of my colleagues, who I know share my 
concern about the deterioration of the 
countryside, to -the editorial which 
follows: i J 
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[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, 
June 1, 1965] 


More THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Most people will support President John- 
son's plan to beautify and protect the scenic 
corridor—the area within the line of sight 
of the Nation’s highways. 

More and more Americans will be using 
the new interstate freeways in coming years, 
driving quickly and conveniently to parts of 
the country they might not otherwise have 
visited, seeing new landscapes and works of 
nature they might not otherwise haye had 
the opportunity to enjoy. 

The dumps, the junkyards, the blatant 
billboards will be banned from the purvieW 
of the traveling motorist. None of the ugly 
artifacts and discards and byproducts of an 
industrialized and urbanized civilization will 
be allowed to mar the esthetic quality of the 
passing scene. 

But out of sight should not be allowed to 
mean out of mind, for it will not necessarily 
mean out of existence. The ugliness will 
not be so visible, but it will, too often, re- 
main, 

It is easy today to drive into our large 
cities on the broad backs of throughways 
that slice with surgical directness through 
congested, rundown sections—and forget 
that the slums still fester beyond the anti- 
septic right-of-way. 

It is easy to cruise a modern highway that 
ares with engineered effortlessness across the 
green countryside—and forget that the quiet 
stream in the distance may be fetid with the 
effluvia of town and factory or that the 
pleasant grove of trees may screen the raw 
wounds of land raped for its minerals and 
then abandoned, 

Beautification of the highway vista is im- 
portant because it is along the roads that 80 
much of our 20th century ugliness springs 
up, but it is only one skirmish in the admin- 
istration’s war on ugliness, 

Other fronts involve the preservation and 
protection of untouched green s and 
waterlands and the restoration of those that 
have become derelict, ending stream and 
river and air pollution, finding some new use 
or method of disposal for the mountains ot 
scrapped automobiles whose metal new steel- 
making processes have rendered surplus. 

Americans must care not only for the 
quality of the land they can see from the 
highways but also that which they may never 
see or visit or reside upon. 

“Beauty was here and man has destroyed 
it to a great extent,” says Anthony Cele- 
breaze, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“The question is how we can change man's 
behavior to restore beauty.” 


Rent Subsidy Similar to Wage Subsidy 
Which Failed in Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS ? 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has approved by a narrow mar- 
gin the rent-subsidy bill, but will have a 
chance to right this wrong if it comes 
back as a conference report, 

Therefore, even though the hour is 
late, all may not be lost. It may be of 
special interest to Senators to learn of 
an analogy in British history to the rent- 
subsidy bill. 
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In 1795, near the beginning of the 
Wars with France that culminated in 
Waterloo, the county authorities of 
Berkshire instituted a wage-subsidy 
Scheme for relief of the poor. It was 
known as the Speenhamland system, or 
Practice, and was widely copied. The 
Payment of money from local taxes was 
permitted for the purpose of supple- 
Menting wages up to a fixed figure, when 
the price of bread reached a level re- 
garded as imposing hardship on workers. 
The scheme was an utter failure, for 
employers simply beat down wages in 
the knowledge that the taxpayers would 

ve to fork out enough for the workers 
to subsist. The system was swept away 
te reformed poor laws in the act of 

4. 


“He who knows not history is doomed 
to repeat it.” The present proposal, of 
Course, is to apply to housing, not wages, 
but the result will be the same. While 
I have the greatest sympathy for the 
Door in their problem of securing decent 
housing, I object to this device. It will 
raise hopes that will prove illusory, for 
it simply will not work. 

The philosophy, indeed, of all these 
deals since the new reminds me of an 
incident in the history of Athens. When 

cles expressed to his friend and ad- 
Viser—his Judge Rosenman, you might 
Say—some uneasiness over the competi- 
tion of a political rival far wealthier 
than he, the friend reassured him with 
the remark: 

Nothing pleases the people so much as to 
receive presents from their own possessions. 


I know of no more apt description of all 
this lavish Federal spending. 


Will Shriver Show? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
€r, on June 28, I requested permission 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD an exchange of letters between 
Mr. Sargent Shriver, Director of the Of- 
aa of Economic Opportunity, and my- 

At Mr. Shriver’s own request, I am sub- 
Mitting a further exchange of views be- 
tween us. The letters follow: 

OFFICE or ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1965. 
Hon, PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pereg: I was very interested to read 

your letter of June 28 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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hold myself ready to meet privately with any 
individual Member of Congress, whatever his 
or her political persuasion, to discuss any as- 
pect of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I have been privileged to hold numerous 
private meetings like this with Republican 
Members of Congress in the 8 months and 
23 days this agency has been in existence. 
These meetings have been extremely fruit- 
ful and the good counsel and helpful sug- 
gestions that I have received as a result of 
them have been of great value to me. 

It is unfortunate that you intimate that 
I am reluctant and allegedly fearful of at- 
tending meetings with individual Republi- 
cans that I already have said that T will 
attend. 

Furthermore, I know of no “sensitive sub- 
jects” which you suggest I “would rather not 
discuss in public or private.” I am prepared 
to discuss any subject that falls within the 
area of my responsibility. 

Since I write this on the last day of the 
fiscal year, I want to add that I am proud 
of the accomplishments of my staff in the 
266 days that this Office has been in busi- 
ness. 

During this period, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans from all 
walks of life, has been able to aid direct- 
ly more than a million impoverished Amer- 
icans and indirectly assist another 2 mil- 
lion members of their families. 

Furthermore, a total of 530 community ac- 
tion grants have been made to assist local 
wars on poverty. At the same time, 90 per- 
cent of citles with populations of 50,000 or 
more have established local community ac- 
tion organizations on which serve 4,600 lead- 
ing citizens who do not receive a penny of 
remuneration for their efforts. 

This week 10,000 young men and women 
will be in the Job Corps receiving basic edu- 
cation and job skills at residential camps and 
centers throughout the Nation. 

This week also the number of young men 
and women to have benefited from the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps will reach 265,000. 

And by the end of this week the majority 
of 560,000 culturally deprived children will 
have entered 2,300 head start projects de- 
signed to prepare them this summer for 
school this fall. This figure is matched by 
an almost equal number of part- and full- 
time volunteers. 

I hope you will be kind enough to add this 
letter to the previous correspondence you 
have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
after you have received it. 

~ Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 
JULY 12, 1965. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sarce: Many thanks for your letter of 
June 30, which I might add was not received 
in my office until July 2. Perhaps this de- 
lay explains why my last letter to you did not 
reach your desk until after you had read it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You may be interested to know that I pub- 
lished our correspondence because your let- 
ter of June 21 indicated clearly that you had 
refused to discuss matters of common con- 
cern with us Republicans. The way in which 
you said “No” was so unusual I thought it 
might be of interest to others. 

Since you wish to have our further cor- 
respondence placed in the Recorp, I shall of 
course comply with your request. You 
realize, I am sure, that we may both over- 
estimate the appeal which our letters may 
have for the general reader of that publica- 
tion. 

As you suggest, I may have misread your 
previous correspondence. For example, did I 
misread your assertion that “it would seem 
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unnecessary to schedule an executive session 
for the rediscussion" of matters you had cov- 
ered in testimony before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee? To me, this 
sounds like No.“ Likewise, your willingness 
to discuss matters with “individual” Mem- 
bers of Congress sounds to me like an un- 
willingness to meet with a group. Do I 
misread your message? 

At any rate, I hope I now understand that 
you really are willing, and ready, to discuss 
with Republicans your responsibilities as 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, As I understand it, and I hope you will 
correct me if I misread, you are prepared to 
discuss any aspect of the OEO, with any 
Member of Congress, even Republicans, This 
heartens me as the whole point of my efforts, 
since I first wrote you on June 3, has been 
to arrange such a discussion. 

Do your repeated expressions of willingness 
to meet with individual“ Members of Con- 
gress mean that you will not meet with the 
individual members of the Republican Task 
Force on Economic Opportunity? Will you 
meet with them only if they come in one 
after another? Would it be impossible for 
you to meet privately with any group of Re- 
publicans? 

Perhaps you would be kind enough to set 
a time convenient for you to meet with us, 
and to specify the conditions, if any, under 
which you will attend. Naturally we should 
prefer to meet with you as a group. If for 
some reason this would seem unwise to you, 
perhaps we could arrange a series of indi- 
vidual interviews. If we used a tape record- 
ing, we could eventually piece together your 
answers to the many questions on our minds. 

Your recapitulation of what you consider 
achievements surely should not blind us to 
the urgent necessity of considering also your 
problems, and the advisability of consider- 
able tightening of your increasingly criti- 
cized war“ on poverty. In pointing with 
unabashed pride at your accomplishments, 
you assert, for example, that 10,000 young 
men and women are now in the Job Corps. 
As of the end of June, I had understood there 
were actually only 8,345 in Job Corps camps, 
and that over 15 percent of those sent to 
such camps had already left. And did you 
not testify before a congressional committee 
only last autumn that there would be 40,000 
in camps by June 30? 

Likewise, your statistics on the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, with 265,000 already en- 
rolled. do not seem to jibe with the ceremony 
at the White House on June 11 in honor 
of the 100,000th enrollee. 

Your letter that a majority” of 560,000 
children are enrolled in the preschool Head 
Start program gives no indication of how 
many are actually enrolled. Is it true, as re- 
ported in the New York Times, that in New 
York City alone they were short 3,000 chil- 
dren of their goal of 26,000? And what effect 
has the extreme haste in setting up these 
extensive pre-school programs had on the 
effectiveness of these efforts? Why not tell 
us of your problems rather than simply gloss 
over them? 

You point with pride to the part- and full- 
time volunteers in the Head Start program, 
and the 4,600 “leading citizens” in local com- 
munity action organizations who do not 
receive “a penny of remuneration” for their 
efforts. Would it not be at least as pertinent 
to reveal the number of federally subsidized 
helpers in these programs, how much they 
are being paid, and how big a bite the 
Salaries of these employees represent of the 
total theoretically available to fight poverty? 

Your failure to mention the VISTA pro- 
gram makes me wonder whether it is true 
that as of June 30 there were only 203 
such volunteers in the field, and only 842 
more in training. Had you not estimated 
ther2 would be 5,000 VISTA volunteers by 
this time? 
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In conclusion, let me assure you once again 
that we seek to find ways to strengthen the 
programs for which you are responsible, and 
to improve their administration. To that 
end your cooperation will be appreciated. 


PEreR H. B. PRELINGHUYSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


Drug Safety Investigation of the Inter- 


governmental Relations Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, 
which is chaired by our very able col- 
league, Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
and on which I serve, has recently held 
a number of searching hearings for the 
purpose of examining how the Food and 
Drug Administration is carrying out its 
responsibility for assuring the safety of 
new drugs. This is a grave responsibil- 
ity, since the health and very lives of 
the American people may be affected by 
how well the FDA does its work in this 
vital area. 

Following the subcommittee’s most re- 
cent hearings on drug safety, the Wash- 
ington Post carried two objective and 
perceptive reports on the hearings writ- 
ten by Mr. Morton Mintz, whose out- 
standing journalistic skill had earlier 
earned him recognition in connection 
with the Thalidomide tragedy. Because 
of the importance of the subcommittee’s 

, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp Mr. Mintz’ infor- 
mative articles, together with an edi- 
torial and an additional item on this 
subject which also appeared in the 
Washington Post. 

The material follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
25, 1965] 
FPountarn' Scotps FDA OFFICIALS FOR 
SUPPRESSION OF INFORMATION 


(By Morton Mintz) 


Representative L. H. Founrary, Democrat, 
North Carolina, sharply reminded top officials 
of the Food and Drug Administration yes- 
terday that their responsibility is “not to the 
doctors, not to the drug companies, but to 
the consuming public who may live or die as 
a result of your decisions.” 

“You're not running a private business 
there," FounTatn said at a hearing of his 
House Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee. “You people don't own it.” 

As in past episodes, Fountain was angered 
by FDA's techniques for delaying, denying or 
handling information sought by the subcom- 
mittee in monitoring FDA's performance. 

At one point, he threatened to use sub- 
poenas to obtain documents and to prevent 
FDA officials from sitting in at Subcommittee 
interviews with agency personnel—a practice 
he has termed “a hell of a situation.“ FDA 
Commissioner George P. Larrick broke in to 
say he has been “authorized to relax” the 
auditing practice. K i 

Earlier, in an unusual action, FOUNTAIN 
told Larrick, Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., FDA 
Medical Director, and six top aides to raise 
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their hands together and take an oath before 
tes = 
The Congressman’s mood was not improved 
when Dr. Sadusk produced a mimeographed- 
in-advance statement about the subject of 
the hearing—FDA’s decision-making in re- 
gard to an antidepressant drug—that he had 
not disclosed to subcommittee investigators 
when he met with them Wednesday night. 

The antidepressant is Smith, Kline & 
French's Parnate (tranylcypromine). By 
February 1964—38 months after it went on 
sale—FDA had reports of 15 fatal and 35 non- 
fatal strokes, among 400 side effects, and 
halted the marketing. At that time, an esti- 
mated 1.5 million Americans had taken it. 

Seeking to have sales resumed, SKF pro- 
posed restricting Parnate to hospitalized pa- 
tients under care of psychiatrists. FDA re- 
fused. It said other treatments—electro- 
shock therapy and alternative antidepress- 
ants—were as effective and safer. The 
agency suggested and set a public hearing. 

In mid-May 1964, about 6 weeks after 
taking office, Dr. Sadusk met. with SKF rep- 
resentatives who proposed remarketing with 
tougher use instructions on the label. In a 
later meeting, he proposed, and the company 
Tejected, returning Parnate to experimental 
status, 

In June, on the eve of the scheduled hear- 
ing, FDA announced that it had agreed with 
SKF on a drastic, restricted-use labeling. 
Remarketing began in August. 

On the basis of a recent FDA report, the 
subcommittee said that in the first 9 months 
since remarketing Parnate patients have suf- 
fered 18 strokes, 7 of them fatal. 

However, in the statement, Dr. Sadusk 
withheld from the subcommittee, he said an 
analysis showed that only four of the fatal 
strokes occurred in the United States, and 
that all of these involved the use of the drug 
before the labeling revision. FOUNTAIN said 
that until his staff has had a chance to ex- 
amine the underlying data, the analysis is 
suspect. 

Defending his remarketing decision, Dr. 
Sadusk cited the new labeling, comparative 
death rates with electroshock therapy, strong 
pro-Parnate opinions among practicing phy- 
sicians and 11 controlled studies indicating 
it was effective in severe depressions. 

Four developed these points in re- 
buttal: 

Dr. Sadusk asked Dr. Jonathan O. Cole of 
the National Institute of Mental Health to 
evaluate the 11 studies as to Parnate’s effec- 
tiveness against depression generally. He 
was, and is, favorable to remarketing. But 
had the question concerned effectiveness in 
severe depression—the condition for which 
the drug is advised—he would have reported 
no substantial evidence of efficacy. 

Of the 11 studies, Dr. Cole found 6 Iirrele- 
vant, 1 sketchy, and 1 lacking a placebo con- 
trol. Two involved Parnate in a combination 
product that FDA has deemed unsafe. An- 
other study had favorable and unfavorable 
efficacy data—but Dr. Cole reported only the 
favorable, 

The remarketing decision was opposed by 
two top Bureau of Medicine officials and by 
the medical officer responsible for Parnate, 
Dr. Arthur Engelman, then the Bureau's only 
psychiatrist. He said remarketing would sac- 
rifice lives and prolong suffering. Dr. Sadusk 
said the psychiatrist had “a very strong bias.” 
He has left FDA. 

[From the der ee? Post, June 26, 
965) 
HEW TESTIMONY VARIES, PROBE TOLD 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, Democrat 
of North Carolina, said yesterday that high- 
ranking physicians from two different 
branches of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare had given “conflicting 
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testimony” to his House Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee. 

At the close of an inquiry into the Food 
and Administration’s monitoring of the 
safety of marketed drugs, FOUNTAIN also said 
that the agency’s policies and procedures in 
this area “may be subverting the intent of 
the Congress in passing the drug amend- 
ments of 1962." In other developments: 

Inconsistencies were indicated between 
statements made by one of the physiclans, 
Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., FDA's Medical Di- 
rector, and interviews with two additional 
HEW doctors as reported by subcommittee 
investigator W. Donald Gray: 

An anguished Dr. Sadusk, his face flushed, 
protested challenges to “my integrity and 
veracity” by Gray and a subcommittee staff 
colleague, Delphis C. Goldberg. FOUNTAIN 
said his aids had done no more than seek 
documentation. 

Assistant FDA Commissioner Winton B. 
Rankin acknowledged that consideration had 
been given to starting a criminal prosecution 
of Smith Kline & French Laboratories in 
connection with animal data submitted for 
its antidepressant, Parnate (tranylcyprom- 
ine). Rankin said the idea was dropped after 
investigation showed the data contained 
minor errors. Four questioned whether 
the data may not have been “false and mis- 
leading.” 

Questioning brought out that before FDA 
decided to allow remarketing of Parnate, 
sales of which had been stopped after nu- 
merous reports of nonfatal and fatal strokes 
in users, the agency’s Bureau of Medicine 
was given a lecture by a psychiatrist who 
had received SKF grants and was to be & 
witness for the company at a hearing on Par- 
nate. 

EXAMPLE OF CONFLICT 


One instance of conflicting testimony in- 
volved Dr, Sadusk and Dr. Jonathan O. Cole, 
director of the Psychopharmacology Service 
Center of the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

On Thursday, Dr. Cole testified that Dr. 
Sadusk had asked him to evaluate 11 studies 
on Parnate’s efficacy, not in severe depres- 
sion—the specific condition for which it 18 
recommended—but in depression generally. 

The subcommittee regards the distinction 
as crucial. Dr. Cole indicated his favorable 
impression of the data for depression would 
not have held for severe depression. 

Dr. Sadusk said yesterday, however, that 
he had gone to Dr. Cole’s home in early 
June 1964, and shown him the proposed, 
drastic relabeling under which Parnaté 
would be returned to the market for use in 
severe depression. 

After the Thursday session, Dr. Sadusk 
said, he had discussed the visit with Dr. 
Cole, who couldn't recall being shown the 
relabeling. 

On challenge from Gray involved Dr. Da- 
vid W. Harris, a St. Elizabeths Hospital phy- 
chiatrist who had been enlisted by FDA as & 
witness to testify to insufficient evidence of 
Parnate's efficacy. 

Speaking from memory, Dr. Sadusk 
named Dr. Harris as among FDA's consul- 
tants who had changed his mind and de- 
clined to testify. Gray said that Dr. Harris 
told him Wednesday that at no time had he 
indicated an unwillingness to testify. 

SECOND CHALLENGE 


A second challenge concerned an FDA 
press release, intiated by Dr. Sadusk, an- 
nouncing the decision to let sales of Parnate 
resume and the cancellation of the hear- 
ing at which Dr. Harris and others were to 
testify. 


Referring to but not naming Dr. Cole and 
Dr. Fritz A. Freyhan, director of clinical 
research for the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, the release said that the experts 
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“were consulted by FDA and concurred in 
the action taken.” 

While the experts concurred in the re- 
Marketing, Gray said Dr. Freyhan told him 
the efficacy studies were not very well done 
and would not have given Dr. Sadusk “a leg 
to stand on“ at a hearing on Parnate. 

In a series of personal observations about 
FDA's handling of Parnate and other drugs, 
Fountain cited “decisions made more on the 
basis of personal opinion than on the basis 
Of the available scientific evidence,” deci- 
sions ralsing questions about FDA’s compli- 
ance with the law's requirement that to re- 
Main on sale drugs must be shown to be ef- 
fective, and decisions in which the views of 
Tesponsible FDA medical officers had not 
been adequately considered. 

The question of prosecution came up in 
connection with SKF animal data 
by Hazleton Laboratories of Falls Church. 
Before the remarketing decision was made, 
FDA discovered that, in parts of the data, 
animals on huge doses of Parnate that had 
Suffered brain hemorrhages were listed as 
haying suffered brain congestion. 

Investigation showed that over the objec- 
tion of the technician involved a supervisor 
had substituted the milder description. 
However, FDA's spokesmen said that they 
had assumed hemorrhages had occurred but 
determined that, especially because of the 
abnormal animal dosages, it made no differ- 
ence, 


[From the Washington (D.C,) Post, June 30, 
1965] 


REGULATING DRUGS 


Is the Food and Drug Administration carry- 
ing out its mandate to protect the public? 
The Kefauver-Harris amendments to the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, passed in 1962, in- 
struct the FDA to prohibit the marketing of 
drugs that have not been shown to be both 
efficacious and safe. But according to the 
information elicited by Representative L. H. 
Fountatn’s Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, the FDA has been rather 
lax in permitting the marketing of several 
Pharmaceutical tions that are sus- 
pected of causing strokes and birth defects. 

Mr, FounTaiIn’s most disquieting strictures 
are directed toward the marketing decisions 
recommended by Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., 
the FDA's medical director. The first in- 
volves the decision to continue the non- 
Prescription sales of certain antihistamines 
recommended for morning and motion sick- 
ness which in the opinion of some scientists 
are suspected to be capable of causing birth 
defects. 

According to the record, Dr. Sadusk first 
recommended to FDA Commissioner George 
P. Larrick that nonprescription sales be 
halted and that physicians be warned that 
their “safety in early pregnancy has not been 
established.“ But he suddenly withdrew his 
recommendation, and the drugs are to be sold 
on a nonprescription basis with a label warn- 
ing that pregnant women should consult a 
physician. The difficulty is that the warning 
is totally ineffective in instances—and there 
are many—where women are still unaware of 
the fact that they are pregnant. 

The second case involves an antidepressant 
Suspected of precipitating strokes. In Feb- 
ruary 1964, after the FDA had reports of 50 
strokes and 350 less serious side effects, it 
halted sales of the drug. But by August, 
after Dr. Sadusk had conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturer, the drug was 
returned to market with a drastic, restricted- 
use label. Information that will cast light 
on the side effects of the drug since the re- 
Marketing order is still being collected. 

Incidents such as these can sometimes arise 
Out of honest differences of opinion between 
men who are competent to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness and safety of drugs. What is di- 
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quieting about these cases is that they ap- 
pear to fit into a pattern of permissiveness, 
It was made abundantly clear at the time of 
his appointment that Dr. Sadusk was chosen 
for his post with an eye toward pleasing the 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and the or- 
ganized physicians. He has,“ according to 
the April 16 issue of Medical World News, 
“repudiated the so-called young Turks in 
the FDA who demanded arms-length deal- 
ings with the industry and the AMA and ex- 
cessively harsh enforcement of all drug con- 
trols.” 

Vice President Humpurey, when he headed 
a Senate investigation of the FDA in 1964, 
strongly doubted whether the agency, “with 
its record of past laxity,” was capable of 
administering the provisions of the Ke- 
fauver-Harris amendments in a “strong and 
effective manner.” Mr. POUNTAIN, a conser- 
vative Democrat from North Carolina who 
is not given to hyperbole, recently stated 
that: “There appears to be serious deficien- 
cies in the FDA's policies and procedures for 
monitoring the continued safety of new 
drugs after their approval for marketing 
which may be subverting the intent of Con- 
8 passing the drug amendments of 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 4, 
1965] 


FDA ADMITS To Error In TESTIMONY ON DRUG 


The Food and Drug Administration has 

acknowledged that it erred in recent testi- 
mony about the incidence of adverse effects 
among users of Parnate, an antidepressant 
drug. 
This was disclosed yesterday by Represent- 
ative L. H. Fouwratrn, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, whose House Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee held a 2-day inquiry 
into the FDA decisionmaking process by 
which Parnate was allowed to be remarketed 
starting last August 1. Sales of the drug had 
been halted several months earlier. 

In defending the remarketing, the agency's 
medical director, Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., 
testified, “There have been no reported deaths 
which have come to our attention involving 
use of Parnate in the United States since 
Parnate was returned to the market with re- 
vised labeling.” : 

To back this up, Dr. Sadusk supplied sta- 
tistics on reports to FDA of so-called hyper- 
tensive crises and strokes since remarketing. 
He was supported by Commissioner George 
P. Larrick, 

However, Founratn said in a statement, 
the subcommittee “was prevented from verl- 
fying the accuracy of these figures both be- 
fore and during the hearings because FDA 
had declined to provide the supporting docu- 
mentation.” 

FDA's statistics showed 18 reports of 
strokes, 7 of them fatal, and 25 reports of 
hypertensive crises. The agency said that of 
the seven fatalities, three had occurred 
abroad. All four of those in the United States 
were said to have occurred before remarket- 
ing, although reported afterward. 

Responding last Tuesday to a request for 
documentation, Fountrarn said, Dr. Sadusk 
acknowledged “that we were in error” in 
connection with one of the deaths, which did 
occur after remarketing. However, he noted, 
“the evidence indicates there was no causal 
relation between Parnate and the death.” 

The medical director also disclosed that 
four, rather than three, of the deaths oc- 
curred abroad, and that three additional for- 
eign deaths not included in the original tabu- 
lation have now come to light. 

FounTAIN commented that while the sub- 
committee still has not had an opportunity 
to verify FDA’s statistics fully, “I think it 
important that the hearing record be cor- 
rected * * * since the hearings will not be 
printed for some time.” 
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Richland, Wash.—The Town That Would 
Not Stay Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
issue of the U.S. World & News Report 
carried an excellent article on one of 
my communities which has created a 
proud record of self-self. 

I ask that this article be included in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Town THatr WovuLpn't Stay Down 


(Notre.—No jobs for one out of every four 
wage earners—that prospect faced a one- 
industry community in Washington State 
18 months ago. Then, industry teamed with 
civic and Government leaders to turn gloom 
into brightness.) 

RICHLAND, Wasn. — What happens to a 
community when it is threatened with a 
sharp cutback in a defense industry pro- 
vides a livelihood for 80 percent of its resi- 
dents? 

Is economic disaster inevitable? Not nec- 
essarily. A close look at what happened here 
might provide a lesson for other U.S, com- 


-munities caught in the same situation. 


Just when it seemed that Richland and 
and its sister cities of Pasco and Kennewick 
might be doomed to industrial decay, an 
encouraging rebirth has taken place. 

CONFIDENCE RETURNS 


The cutback in production at the region's 
biggest industry—the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Hanford Works—has been success- 
fully absorbed. New and varied industries 
are moving in. The world's largest power- 
plant run by steam from nuclear heat is 
being built. Employment Is golng up. Con- 
fidence once again is high, 

Trouble loomed for the Tricities, as Rich- 
land, Pasco, and Kennewick are known, 
when President Johnson in January 1964 
announced a 25-percent cut in plutonium 
production. The main business in the Tri- 
cities since World War II has been the pro- 
duction of plutonium for nuclear weapons. 
For 22 years, this area in southeastern Wash- 

has been dependent on the nearby 
Hanford Works, a $1,4 billion plant and res- 
ervation occupying 580 square miles on the 
Columbia River. Heart of the works con- 
sists of nine nuclear reactors, two fuel fabri- 
cators and two chemical-separation plants, 
The only product is plutonium. 

Hanford fuel made possible the first atomic 
explosion near Alamogordo, N. Mex., in 1945. 
Hanford has been the Nation's top supplier 
of plutonium. 

HUGE PAYROLL 

As many as 8,300 people work at the Han- 
ford plant. Thousands more make their liv- 
ing supplying services to the workers. AEC 
officials estimate that the annual payroll of 
$73 million supports 80 percent of the popu- 
lation, 

Under the planned cutback, about 2,000 
workers faced the loss of thelr jobs—roughly 
25 percent of the work force. Three of the 
nine reactors and one chemical-separation 
plant were being shut down. It was a grim 
prospect for the area's residents. 

The Tricities had come a long way since 
1943. In March of that year, the ground was 
broken for the first nuclear-reactor plant on 
a piece of desert covered by sagebrush and 
Russian thistle. 
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Inhabitants were mainly Jackrabbits and 
deer. Richland was a rural village of 247; 
Kennewick had 1,918 residents, and Pasco 
had 3,913. The population of the area today 
is about 80,000. 

Civic leaders long have recognized the dan- 
ger of depending on a single product, particu- 
larly one that could be stockpiled for use 
only in total war. Since 1961, efforts had 
been made to attract diversified industries. 
However, little progress was made until the 
announcement 18 months ago of the planned 
cutback at the Hanford Works. 


THE TURNING POINT 


At the same time, General Electric Corp., 
which had operated the Hanford plant for 
the AEC since 1946, announced that it would 
not seek renewal of its contract. The AEC 
then decided to split the contract among 
several companies. 

AEC specified, in calling for bids to replace 
the master contract held by General Electric, 
that new contractors must not only fulfill 
their obligations to the Government but 
must contribute to the future economic de- 
velopment of the area. 

Topflight concerns bid on the contracts. 
Many company officials expressed interest in 
the area as a possible future site for plant 
expansion. Says Harry E. Parker, an AEC 
official at Richland: “We have awakened a 
fair segment of American industry to the po- 
tential of the Tricities and the whole Pacific 
Northwest. This is the next frontier. Cali- 
fornia is crowded. The only place to go is 
up here.” 

Biggest new contract went to a joint ven- 
ture by Douglas Aircraft and United Nuclear 
Corp. They will take over the reduced opera- 
tions at the Hanford Works. The two com- 
panies also will construct a $2.6 million plant 
for fabrication of plutonium to go into opera- 
tion in 1967. 

SPACE-VEHICLE RESEARCH 

Douglas, on its own, will build the Douglas 
Laboratories, a $2 million facility on 119 
acres purchased from the city of Richland. 
There, it will conduct research on nuclear 
space vehicles. 

United Nuclear plans to build a $2 million 
plant to manufacture zirconium tubes for 
use in nuclear reactors. 

Another big contract went to a joint op- 
eration of U.S. Rubber and Martin Mari- 
etta Corp. They formed Isochem, Inc., 
to process fission products into forms useful 
for both defense and commercial purposes. 
The firm will employ 1,500 workers. 

Isochem also will begin construction next 
year of an $8 million plant to process and 
package radioactive isotopes from Hanford's 
radioactive wastes, These can be used for a 
variety of purposes, ranging from food pres- 
ervation to supplying power for remote in- 
stallations such as polar weather stations. 

One of the most far-reaching contracts 
was won by the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
of Columbus, Ohio, a nonprofit research and 
development organization. It took over the 
$85 million Hanford Laboratory. 


MILLIONS FOR EXPANSION 


Battelle will conduct research and develop- 
ment projects for the AEC and other Govern- 
ment agencies, as well as for private indus- 
try. It plans a $20 million expansion over 
the next 10 years. 

Other newcomers setting up services here 
include the Computer Sciences Corp., of El 
Segundo, Calif., handling both Government 
and private work, and U.S, Testing Co., Inc., 
of Hoboken, N. J., which has invested $600,000 
in a new plant in Richland. 

The center for graduate study, affiliated 
with the University of Washington, plans a 
$1.5 million expansion of its facilities on an 
84-acre campus in Richland. In Pasco, Co- 
lumbia Basin College offers a 2-year program 
that stresses scientific-technical studies. 

Where once there was deep worry, Tricities 
residents now are enthusiastically optimistic. 
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Predictions that closing of the three reactors 
would cause widespread unemployment have 
not been realized. For the most part, new 
contractors are hiring more people. 

New homes, churches, schools, highways, 
and a big Federal building are being con- 
structed. 

Many business firms are remodeling. The 
Pasco airport, which serves the area is being 
enlarged. 

WANTED: “STEADY GROWTH” 


Despite the favorable signs, R. F. Philip, 
president of the Tri-City Herald, does not 
look for a spectacular boom. 

“We don't even want a boom,” he says. 
“We want a solid, steady growth.” 

Civic leaders believe the area’s future lies, 
in part, in agriculture and food processing. 
Already, a grapejuice plant has been built. 
In the planning stage is a plant to process 
frozen fried potatoes. 

A nearby pulp plant is undergoing a $7 
million expansion, and a chemical plant is 
adding to its factory. 

The Hanford area soon will lead the rest 
of the country in nuclear power. A group 
of 16 public utility districts in the State is 
building 4 $122 million steamplant near the 
big nuclear reactor about 50 miles from 
Richland. 

When it goes into full operation in 1966, 
it will be able to supply 860,000 kilowatts of 
power—nearly equal to the total output of 
970,000 kilowatts generated by 13 other nu- 
clear plants in the ‘United States. It is 
enough power to supply two cities the size 
of Washington, D.C, 

A major tri-cities project now is to per- 
suade the AEC to build in the Hanford area 
a 200-billion-electron-volt accelerator that 
has been proposed. This huge atom smasher 
will help physicists to search for basic mat- 
ter that makes up the universe. It will cost 
about $300 million, employ 2,000 workers, 
and have a yearly operational cost of $50 to 
$100 million. 


FUTURE LOOKS ROSY 


With everything else going so well for the 
tri-cities now, capture of the accelerator 
contract would crown the efforts of its citi- 
zens to prevent the economic disaster that 
loomed just 18 months ago. Even without 
that prize, the future looks good. 

It’s no wonder that people around here 
speak of “a miracle in the desert.” 


Honors for California’s GOP Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing Californian was recently ac- 
corded a great honor. Dr. Gaylord 
Parkinson, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of California, 
was selected national chairman of the 
Republican State Chairmen’s Associa- 
tion. In this post, “Parky” will un- 
doubtedly make many significant con- 
tributions toward the increased strength 
of the Republican Party. His predecessor 
in this office is our new national chair- 
man, Ray Bliss. 

It is not an easy task to fill the shoes 
of Ray Bliss, but we who have worked 
with Gaylord Parkinson now that he 
has the skill to carry on this important 
work. Ray Bliss and the Republican 
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National Committee must feel this way, 
too, for “Parky” was also chosen to be 
chairman of the Western Conference of 
Republican State Chairmen. Only a 
man of dedication, great ability and 
boundless energy could think of tackling 
all of these jobs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I think my colleagues 
would be interested in reading the fol- 
lowing editorial of commendation which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
July 5, 1965: 

HONORS FOR CALIFoRNIA’Ss GOP CHIEF 

Selection of California's GOP State chair- 
man, Dr. Gaylord Parkinson, as national 
chairman of the Republican State Chair- 
men's Association, marks recognition not 
only of his State’s vital role in the national 
political scene but of his own capacity to get 
things done. 

The San Diego obstetrician is a member 
of the new breed emerging in Republican 
politics. He has displayed intelligence and 
competence in a field that requires ingenuity 
and organization ability—and for which 
there are no rule books. A man of modera- 
tion, Dr. Parkinson can serve as an effective 
catalyst between the two wings in the party. 

In addition, Dr. Parkinson was named 
chairman of the western conference of the 
State chairmen’s organization thus giving 
him three GOP hats to wear. 

He merits commendation for the job al- 
ready done, and good wishes for the formi- 
dable tasks ahead. It could be that he’s just 
what the doctor ordered to help restore the 
party to its former health. 


The Dirksen Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed Dirksen amendment to the Consti- 
tution concerns an issue of vital interest 
to all of us. In my own State of Mary- 
land, 14 percent of the population elects 
a majority of the State senate. This is 
clearly inequitable. The Prince Georges 
Democratic Forum has drafted a resolu- 
tion supporting the philosophy that one 
citizen’s vote should carry as much 
weight, no more and no less, than that of 
any other. In support of their views 
against Senator DIRKSEN’S amendment, 
I insert their resolution in the RECORD: 
THe DIRKSEN AMENDMENT—A RESOLUTION 

ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS or 

THE PRINCE GEORGES DEMOCRATIC FORUM 

The Democfatic Forum of Prince Georges 
County opposes the passage of any of those 
proposals now pending before the Congress 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to provide for unequal representation 
in State legislatures. These proposals in- 
clude Senate Joint Resolution 2 introduced 
by Senator DRESEN, Republican, of Illinois; 
Senate Joint Resolution 38 introduced by 
Senator CHURCH, Democrat, of Idaho: and 
Senate Joint Resolution 44 introduced by 
Senator Javits, Republican, of New York. 

There are slight variations in the wording 
of the proposals introduced by Senutors 
CxHurcH, and Javits, but they are similar 
in principle and substance to the Dirksen 
proposal, 
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If either of these were adopted as an 
amendment to the Constitution, it would be 
Provided that one house of a State legisla- 
ture could be apportioned on a basis “other 
than population” provided that the voters of 
the State approve of such an arrangement by 
referendum. 

This proposal is one of several approaches 
designed for the purpose of attempting to 
reverse the dictate of the Constitution as 
presently written and as first ruled upon in 
concrete situations by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Baker v. Carr in 1962 and in 
other cases since that time. In these and 
other cases It was held in substance that 
One person’s vote should have the same 
Weight as another person vote without re- 
gard to an individual’s station in life, 
whether rich or poor, man or woman, highly 
educated or poorly educated, without regard 
to religious belief, to political belief, to race 
or color or national origin, and without re- 
gard to the section of a State in which he 
happens to reside. It is precisely the struggle 
for the foregoing objective that consumes 
Many chapters of the history of representa- 
tive government. Time and time again de- 
vices have been forced or foisted upon the 
People having the effect of producing govern- 
Mental coercive authority on the basis of 
some consideration “other than population,” 
devices for the objective of either disallowing 
any vote at all or for the purpose of reduc- 
ing some individual's vote to a minute frac- 
tion of another individual's vote. It is with 
Teluctance that the melancholy fact must be 
recognized that such propositions are still 
Seriously argued in approaches such as that 
contained in the Dirksen proposal. 

The Dirksen proposal only pretends to pro- 
vide for apportionment in one house on some 
basis “other than population” while, in fact, 
it provides that one sector of the popula- 
tion shall have more representation than an- 
other similar sector of the population; it in 
fact provides that because of differences in 
People, whatever those differences may turn 
Out to be, one persons’ vote shall be counted 
as much more important than another per- 
son's vote. The distinction may be based 
on place of residence, so that an individual 
is given much greater representation because 
his home is surrounded by several acres of 
forest or farmland. The distinction may be 
based on artificial boundaries, such as those 
marking off a town, city, or county, so that 
an individual is given much more representa- 
tion because he happens to reside within such 
boundaries. Whatever the reason or justifi- 
cation or excuse, there is no escape from the 
fact that the scheme provides for more vot- 
ing weight for one class of persons than for 
another class of persons, all of whom make 
up the population. 

There seems to be no doubt that the pur- 
pose of the Dirksen proposal is to provide 
greater representation for the so-called rural 
inhabitant and smaller representation for the 
so-called urban inhabitant; and by pro- 
viding that such disproportionate voting 
strength shall come into existence only by 
approval of all the voters in a referendum, 
a bow is made to the concept of one man, 
one vote.“ In other words, the creation of 
a body of the legisiature on the basis of 
10 votes for 1 person and one-tenth of 
& vote for another person should be all right 
and acceptable if such an arrangement Is 
adopted on the basis of “one man, one vote.” 
The Dirksen proposal tells the American 
People that they should vote away a large 
part of their voting rights. In terms of the 
Procedure set up by the Dirksen proposal, 
it is exactly the same as if the amendment 
Provided that freedom of speech shall be 
abridged if a majority of the voters in a 
State so provide, or that freedom of wor- 
ship, or freedom of assembly, or freedom to 
Petition for redress of grievances, or any one 
Of them, shal! be abridged or limited or re- 
duced if not eliminated in any State in which 
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a majority of the voters so determine in a 
single election, Such a principle opens up 
& route by which all individual rights can 
be tampered with, and it should be rejected 
for that reason alone. 

But, finally, the so-called rural elements 
should look more deeply at the threat to 
their own rights which is imbedded in the 
Dirksen proposal. By allowing representa- 
tion in one house on a basis “other than 
population,” a large Pandora's box is opened 
because no limitation is placed on what the 
other basis or bases shall be. In an attempt 
to increase power, such standards as per 
capita income could be used, or amount of 
taxes paid to the State per capita, or amount 
of wealth owned or controlled, or amount 
of formal education attained on the average 
by each citizen. Every one of these stand- 
ards would fall under the category of a 
basis “other than population,” resulting in 
one class of of citizens haying more voting 
strength than another class. Every one of 
them has existed or been proposed in the 
past as a standard for disproportionate vot- 
ing strength. And every one of them would 
today favor the so-called urban voter and re- 
duce the representation of the so-called rural 
voter. In the matter of political power, such 
temptations should not be dangled before 
the urban population. Under a banner of 
favor to them, rural voters should not be 
deceived into supporting a method by which 
their own future voting equality is placed 
in jeopardy, for a constitutional amend- 
ment looks not only to today but also to 
the far future, and there is no certainty that 
future urban political forces shall be always 
self-restraining. 

Today's urban dweller is more often than 
not the son or daughter or grandson or 
granddaughter of a rural dweller. There are 
ties that bind them all so inextricably to- 
gether that there is very little substance to 
the rural-urban conflict so-called; but these 
filial ties will weaken as time passes, leay- 
ing rational standards as the principal lim- 
itation on the struggle for political power. 
Whatever the other differences between in- 
dividuals, the principle that each person 
is the same in the voting booth is one which 
enhances the dignity and solemnity of each 
individual and is most likely to produce the 
feeling of stability that breeds confidence 
in American institutions: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Prince Georges Demo- 
cratic Forum strongly opposes not only the 
specific provisions contained in the Dirksen 
proposal but also any other proposals em- 
bodying the philosophy that one citizen's 
vote in any Btate is to be counted either 
as more or less important than another's, 
no matter what the justification expressed 
for such discrimination; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to such State and Federal elected offi- 
cials as determined by the board of directors 
of the Prince Georges Democratic Forum. 


Reds Routed From Vietnam Rice Bowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Chicago American, Mr. 
Lloyd Wendt, who is in Vietnam on a 
factfinding mission, reports in the third 
of his series of articles on an important 
victory of the South Vietnamese against 
the Vietcong and the efforts to recon- 
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struct and rehabilitate the area involved. 
Of particular interest are Mr. Wendt's 
observations on the relations between 
the Americans in Vietnam and the peo- 
ple of that country: 

Reps Rovrep From VIETNAM RICE BOWL 

(By Lloyd Wendt) 

Go Conc, SOUTH ViernamM.—wWe are deep 
in the delta rice bowl, where cleanup opera- 
tions against the Vietcong have yielded 255 
Vietcong killed, according to reports. Our 
sector, Go Cong Province, the smallest in 
Vietnam, is quiet now. 

Col. Roy Preston, of Miami, Okla., com- 
manding the advisers here, and his assistant 
Maj. Earl Scales, of Baraboo, Wis., already are 
busy with their pacification and reconstruc- 
tion chores. 

Go Cong, on the Mytho River, appears in a 
Jubilant mood as the news comes through of 
government victories. Just a few days ago 
the South Vietnamese troops ambushed the 
Vietcong in nearby Mytho Province and cap- 
tured Muoi Ha, the Vietcong province chief 
and his entire politburo. It is hailed as one 
of the most impressive of government victo- 
ries and has been followed by the cleanup 
today. 

There will still be some Vietcong in this 
area, they once controlled about 30 percent 
of the Se ee and hamlets. But the tide 
of war in this area is running against them, 
and this is where the rice comes from. 

“Now our own local guerrillas can be more 
active,” said Capt. Anthony Harring, of Cairo, 
N. T., an aide to Preston. “Where the Viet- 
cong had control they heavily taxed the 
farmers. Those who have been freed are 
glad to have their freedom. They'll fight 
* it.” 

In this area the Vietcong had maintained 
‘control by raiding villages for hostages, by 
recruiting some of the young men, and by 
the continued ald from former Viet Minh, 
men who fought the French and who object 
to any form of central government. 

The disorganization in the area is a heri- 
tage of the French regime. Few were edu- 
cated, there was little local self government, 
and in the past resistance to injustices was 
left to the Viet Minh, or Communists, trained 
by leaders from the north. 

Now the Americans are trying to change 
things, setting up schools, aiding in village 
reorganization, and bringing in technicians 
to aid with the rice problems. The area is 
on a salt dome and the salt water regularly 
comes up to attack the crop. 

Consequently, Da Cong province raises only 
one rice crop a The salt can be de- 
feated, it is believed, by the creation of fresh 
water reservoirs. 

The acceptance of the new American pro- 
gram is obvious. The people clearly want 
to be friends. They are taking advantage of 
the hamlet reorganization program. And 
the “Chieu hio” program, the government's 
plan for welcoming converted Vietcong back 
into village life, seems to be working. There 
now are 45 Vietcong men and 18 women in 
the district jall, getting reorientation train- 
ing. All will be put to work on reconstruc- 
tion projects, and ultimately they'll get their 
freedom. 

“They are well treated,” said Preston. 
“This makes sense. When word gets out 
that the Vietcong who gives up is treated well 
there'll be an increase in conversions. We 
oe have to kill em or drive em out to 

The provincial chief, Lt. Col. Nguyen Viet 
Thanh, was not about to exhibit his Vietcong 
prizes, however. Thanh was too occupied 
to take visitors to the jall. So Preston’s 
word for it that prisoners are not mistreated 
was accepted. 

Preston is proud that in Go Cong Province 
there was an election, democratic style, 1 
31. “There were nine candidates for six 
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provincial — Offices,” he said. “Consid- 


We were invited to a hamlet reorganiza- 
tion meeting in the home of the chief of 
Long Ong, population 318. The meeting was 
attended by the chief and his advisers, 
Preston and his aids, Gail Friemark, the 
American district rehabilitation adviser, 39 
chattering children, and one black duck, 
which marched solemnly about the room 
throughout the gs. 

It was the task of the village officials to 
prove that Long Ong had met six conditions 
of rehabilitation. As it turned out, the ham- 
let had held an election, it had purged itself 
of the Vietcong, it had a flourishing yellow 
Buddhist pagoda, and it otherwise qualified. 

The village officials, in their western busi- 
ness garb, were pleased to learn that Long 
Ong would henceforth be recognized as loyal 
to the government. When the meeting con- 
cluded each picked up his gun, the armed 
guards outside dispersed, and the women 
came out of the kitchen to resume their 
household chores. 

“These people want democracy once they've 
learned how to get it,” said Preston. We 
have excellent relations with the local popu- 
lation. This province will ultimately be com- 
pletely restored to the government.” 

Preston certainly proved that Americans 
are welcome here. The big, sandy haired 
Oklahoman towers above the Vietnamese as 
he goes about the village and the Province 
with minimum protection. He'd make an 
easy target for the Vietcong. “It’s perfectly 
safe,“ he insisted. Naturally, we are careful, 
and we don't go about at night.” 

Those are the chores the soldiers have 
when the fighting stops. If a single day's 
demonstration of their work is an adequate 
criteria, the Americans here are doing OK. 


Poverty War Saps American Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
various ramifications of the so-called war 
on poverty have brought to light waste, 
Democratic partisan activity, misman- 
agement, and disregard of State and local 
prerogatives. Recently, my friend, Wil- 
liam H. Rentschler of Dlinois, who was 
a Republican candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate in the April 1960, primary, reported 
on a startling activity in the war on 
poverty which should shock every Mem- 
ber of this House. 


I commend this article to my col- 
leagues in the House and to the Amer- 
ican public: 

Poverty Wan Sars AMERICAN SPIRIT 
(By William H. Rentschler) 

I was jolted by a phone call the other day. 

It came out of the blue from a Princeton 
University lad who told me he was lining 
up summer jobs for college students, and 
asked if the company which I head could 
find a place for a student or two. 

I told him I thought he was a little late— 
well into July—to be talking about summer- 
time employment. 

“Oh,” he said brightly, I'm talking about 
next summer.” 
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That really floored me. 

I said I couldn't possibly tell what our 
needs would be a year from now and sug- 
gested that he get back in touch with me in 
April or May of 1966. 

Then I asked, “Are you looking for a job 
for yourself next summer?” 

“No, sir,” came the reply. Tm trying to 
find job opportunities for other students.” 

My next question was, “Well, why can't 
they get in touch with me direct?” 

“I suppose they could, but that isn't the 
way this program works,“ he replied. 

“What program?” I inquired, by now a lit- 
tle baffied. Are these students hiring you 
to find summer jobs for them?” 

“Oh, no, sir, this is part of the, uh, part 
of the poverty program, you know, the pov- 
erty program the Government is running.” 

When I regained consciousness, I had just 
enough strength left to ask still another 
question: ‘Do you mean to tell me that the 
poverty corps is sending you around now 
to find jobs for college students next 
summer?“ 

“Yes, slr.“ 

All I could do was splutter, 
Do you get paid for this mission?” 

Oh, sure, and it’s really helping me out 
this summer,” the young man said earnestly. 
can use the money.” 

Perhaps I lack understanding. I may well 
be dumb, unsympathetic, and hardhearted. 
Maybe my arteries and attitudes are getting 
brittle. 

But I can’t for the life of me see any pos- 
sible justification for this sort of activity in— 
of all things—the poverty program, or, for 
that matter, in any other Federal appendage. 

Back 15 or so years, I myself was a Prince- 
ton undergraduate. Despite the contrary 
opinion of my children, that really wasn't 
the “Dark Ages.” Students were just as hard- 
up then as they are now. 

But if they needed jobs, they went out 
and knocked on doors and made their own 
phone calls and sold themselves without 
sending around in their behalf gray flannel 
envoys and/or budding undergraduate bu- 
reaucrats at taxpayer expense. 

Poverty czar Sargent Shriver really ought 
to be ashamed of himself. 

I freely admit that my impression of the 
whole “poverty” effort from the very begin- 
ning has been skeptical at best and down- 
right negative at worst. 

Demagogs and shrewd politiclans down 
through the ages have scaled the heights by 
pledging to wipe out poverty and create an 
idyllic, unscarred land of milk and honey. 
But history shows that Government-guided 
poverty programs invariably fail to do the 
noble job and just as invariably add scads 
of bureaucrats and precinct captains to the 
public payroll. 

This Nation has come closest to eradicat- 
ing true poverty—not through an endlessly 
inventive sheaf of Government programs 
but rather because the unique American free 
enterprise economy has brought more people 
more material well-being than any system 
yet devised by man. 

The Johnson-Shriver “attack” on poverty 
differs little from all the rest, except perhaps 
that it is more wide-ranging, more ingenious, 
and embellished more by massive modern- 
day public relations technique. It is some- 
thing of a political grab bag, a fountain of 
cascading dollars over which Democratic 
politicians are already scrapping and snarl- 
ing. Stripped bare of its glitter, it is a pro- 
gram calculated to elect and then perpetuate 
incumbent administrations and politicos, 
and only secondarily will it get at the tough, 
demanding job of really reducing the rolls of 
the poor. 

It is both cynical and unfair to make lavish 
promises and lift the hopes of the genuinely 
needy while Ivy Leaguers and other leaguers 
are paid to ferret out next summer's jobs for 
presumably able-bodied, even if not filthy 
rich, college students. 


“Incredible. 
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In one of John Steinbeck’s books, a tired 
old man who long ago led a wagon train west- 
ward across the American plains and moun- 
tains to the Pacific offers this doleful lament: 

“Westering has died out of the people. 
Westering isn’t a hunger any more. It's all 
done. * * It is finished.” 

Perhaps the spirit that shaped America 
is "all done * * * finish A 

I hope and pray and believe in my heart 
it is not. 

But if a trace of the old daring remains, 
the poverty program and others akin to it, 
by damping the inborn initiative of pliable, 
impressionable young people, is surely stifling 
the spirit and character which made Amer- 
ica great in its “wagon train“ era and which 
must prevail to make it greater in this “age 
of astronauts and automation.” 

To nurture what remains of that flickering 
spirit, we must challenge and stir and uplift 
our youth. We must inspire them to dream. 
We must hold out the promise of oppor- 
tunity—not security. We must instill the 
hunger to serve mankind—not be served. 
We must demand the best they can give— 
and not readily accept less. 

Through the Peace Corps, Sargent Shriver 
rekindled for one brief shining moment the 
rare, Irresistible spirit of a younger Amer- 
ica. But now he has lost it. What con- 
fronts us this day is no job for bureaucrats 
or planners, for Federal moguls or Federal 
agencies. 

It is plainly a task and stubborn challenge 
for each individual American. 


Research Subcommittee Has Made a 
“Solid Contribution” to Evaluating the 
Impact of Federal Research Grants on 
Higher Education, Science Magazine 
Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in its July 
2 issue, the magazine Science, published 
a comprehensive article on the investiga- 
tion by the Subcommittee on Research 
and Technical Programs of the impact of 
Federal research grants on our colleges 
and universities. 

The author of the article, John Walsh, 
comments that: 

The subcommittee has made a solid con- 
tribution by giving serious attention to a 
number of interrelated questions which have 
been vexing people in higher education since 
the rise of big science. And the record of 
the investigation will be a useful one not 
least because the net was cast wider in the 
academic community than usual. 


The article goes on to provide a concise 
account of some of the most important 
statements and findings in the subcom- 
mittee's investigation. 

Because I believe this matter will be of 
interest to many Members and particu- 
larly to institutions of higher education 
in their home areas, I include the full 
text of the article: 

SUBCOMMITTEE SURVEYS EFFECTS OF FEDERALLY 
SUPPORTED RESEARCH ON HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 
The question of the extent to which Fed- 

eral support of research has harmed as well 
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as helped American institutions of higher 
education is not a new one inside Congress or 
Out, but a House subcommittee has lately 
been giving the subject its most intensive 
scrutiny to date on Capitol Hill. 

The initiative came from the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee’s new Sub- 
committee on Research and Technical Pro- 
grams chaired by Representative Henry S. 
Rrvss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. This sub- 
Committee, established in February, is the 
latest among several groups formed in the 
House to consider the conduct and implica- 
tions of the $15-billion-plus-a-year Federal 
research and development effort. 

Revuss’s subcommittee based its investiga- 
tion on 3 days of hearings in mid-June and 
& canvass by letter of some 300 “selected 
faculty members in a number of fields, as well 
as university administrators and other dis- 
tinguished citizens.” About 170 replies were 
receſved in time to allow the subcommittee 
staf to put together a compendium intended 
to provide a cross section of opinion and to 
Publish it as a committee print in advance 
of the hearings’ About half of the 170 
responses are represented either by full 
letters or excerpts. There are plans for in- 
cluding later replies in the published record 
of the hearings. 

ANSWERS TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 


The subcommittee’s poll“ was based on 
questions grouped under five major headings 
and, according to the introduction to the 
committee print, the questions were “com- 
Piled from extensive literature which has 
appeared in the last few years. They seemed 
to the committee to summarize the salient 
aspects of the problem.” 

The questions are clearly not the sort that 
can very usefully be answered yes or no. 
Because of the broad focus of the questions 
and the variety of viewpoints expressed, the 
results of hearings and the canvass are in- 
evitably inconclusive. But the subcommittee 
has made a solid contribution by giving seri- 
Ous attention to a number of interrelated 
questions which have been vexing people in 
higher education since the rise of big science. 
And the record of the investigation will be 
a useful one not least because the net was 
cast wider in the academic community than 
usual and brought in a number of people 
besides those who by virtue of achievement 
or position are, ex cathedra, perennial wit- 
nesses before $ 

Both the letters and the testimony in the 
hearings reñect a consensus that the war- 
time marriage between Government and the 
Universities is, for better or worse, perma- 
nent; in general, they support the judgment 
of the Carnegie survey of 2 years ago that, 
On balance, the relationship is beneficial to 
the universities. 

This is not to say that on a number of 
counts there were not expressions of serious 
concern. The quality of teaching under- 
graduates are was the subject of 
Tairly widespread although certainly not uni- 
versal worry. t concern was directed 
to the independent liberal arts colleges, 
Which are seen as suffering, indirectly at 
least, from emphasis on research in the uni- 
versities. 

Most pessimistic perhaps was one un- 
named member of the faculty of the Colum- 
bia University graduate school of business 
Who said: Small liberal arts colleges are 
threatened not (so much) by Federal grants 
as by economics of scale in higher educa- 
tion, which raises the question whether these 
institutions are viable.” 


Much more typical was a view that liberal 
arts colleges must and can do more to create 


Conflict Between the Federal Research 
Programs and the Nation's Goals for Higher 
Education,” available from the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Repre- 
Sentatives, Washington, D.C, 
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an atmosphere in which research—particu- 
larly in the sciences—is an integral part of 
education, as has been successfully done in 
a number of the “prestige” colleges. 

It was generally recognized that the key 
to the problem is faculty and that able young 
scholars in fast-moving fields will not emi- 
grate to the colleges and stay there H such 
action forecloses their chances for a research 
career. Most of the suggestions for mitigat- 
ing the isolation of the researcher in the 
liberal arts colleges implied establishment of 
new or modified Federal programs as well as 
cooperative programs among institutions. 
The main recommendations were for ar- 
rangements to lighten the characteristically 
heavy teaching loads in the colleges, to make 
It easier for college faculty to use the library 
and laboratory facilities of the universities 
and national laboratories, and to enable 
college scholars to work periodically for sus- 
tained periods with leading men in their 
flelds. 

As for undergraduate education in the uni- 
versities, it was acknowledged that teach- 
ing may be left largely in the hands of grad- 
uate teaching assistants. This can be unsat- 
isfactory, but a fairly strong segment of opin- 
ion held that this is not necessarily a bad 
thing. One who expressed this latter view 
without sounding like Pangloss was C. H. 
Braden, a professor of physics at Georgia 
Tech. 

“Perhaps the principal consideration,” 
wrote Braden, is the increasingly large frac- 
tion of the college age population that at- 
tends college. This, coupled with the in- 
crease in population, means that colleges 
must employ mass production techniques 
that deliver a good quality education to large 
numbers of students. In the future it will 
be a graduate degree, rather than simply a 
college degree, that will be a mark of aca- 
demic distinction, and it will be in the gradu- 
ate p that the close contact between 
faculty and student will be achieved which 
formerly marked the undergraduate pro- 
gram also. 

“This new order of things need not im- 
ply an inferior undergraduate education. 
On the contrary, many mass production 
colleges offer programs of the highest com- 
petence. The generally accepted way to of- 
fer such a program is to place the under- 
graduate program under the close supervision 
of distinguished faculty members who have 
an interest In undergraduate teaching, and 
such faculty are not rare, and then pro- 
vide much assistance in the way of junior in- 
structors, technicians, and student assist- 
ants. Moreover, many young instructors are 
superior teachers because of their enthusiasm 
and close contact with problems of current 
interest.” 

On the final morning of the hearings when 
several representatives of research-supporting 
Federal agencies appeared, the discussion 
turned to agency regulations which have pre- 
vented graduate assistants working on fed- 
erally funded research from teaching. The 
National Science Foundation, an agency with 
a special sensitivity to university opinion and 
with room to maneuver, because of its re- 
sponsibilities for education as well as re- 
search, has revised its rules so that its 
graduate-student beneficiaries can do some 
teaching, and the general trend among the 
agencies would appear to be toward more 
flexibility. A crucial factor in the matter, 
however, would appear to be university in- 
sistence that graduate students teach as part 
of their regular program and teach well. 

Criticism of standards elicited a 
counterattack from Lloyd V. Berkner, direc- 
tor of the Southwest Center for Advanced 
Studies, Graduate Research Center of the 
Southwest, who was expressing a hard line 
not uncommonly held by senior men in the 
hard sciences. 

“In my opinion,” said Berkner, “the com- 
plaint against the teaching in our great re- 
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search universities arises primarily from stu- 
dents (and their indulgent parents) who 
would like the university to be a kind of 
advanced high school—a continuation of the 
sheltered life the student has enjoyed at 
home. 

“The university must assume its students 
are mature individuals who attend because 
of their dedication to learning and desire 
careers in a society that today fully depends 
on sufficient education. The basis of that 
learning must be books and a modern, rigor- 
ous curriculum. This means that the teach- 
ers at the university level, though dedicated 
to the highest standards of scholarship, can 
only be supplementary guides to a student 
who is forced to assume responsibility. These 
qualities of the institution will themselves 
assure the quality of the undergraduate (and 
graduate) education which it offers. To ma- 
ture its students, to give them self-discipline, 
the university must be tough. The intellec- 
tual competition is high, and to develop 
qualities of independent decision and lead- 
ership expected of university graduates by 
society, the university cannot hold the stu- 
dent’s hand or cajole him. In such an en- 
vironment the success of the student must 
depend primarily upon himself—his intellec- 
tual qualifications, his growing self-disci- 
pline, his inquiring mind, his self-develop- 
ment toward qualities of leadership. 

“Graduate students have to teach because 
they must learn to teach and they have to 
start somewhere. Moreover, the teaching 
experience by the grduate student requires 
that he think more clearly, formulate his 
presentation more precisely. Teaching is an 
important part of his own graduate experi- 
ence—equally important, it is conducted 
under the tutelage and guiding hand of 
men who, through their own research in 
creative frontiers, are holding themselves 
in the forefront of today’s science.” 3 

Berkner also doubts that humanistic 
studies are suffering as the result of Federal 
expenditures on science. He argues that 
Federal support of scientific research has re- 
leased large sums for the development of 
nonscientific university activities. In addi- 
tion he feels that research in the “hard” 
social sciences—those that submit to quan- 
tification—should be supported by the Gov- 
ernment, but that the soft“ social sciences 
“uncontrolled by experiment should be left 
to private support.” 

ANOTHER VIEW 


A diametrically opposed view was expressed 
by one in quite a different field and stage in 
his career, Norman S. Care, an instructor 
in the philosophy department at Yale. 

Care argues that there is little money 
available to support research in the hu- 
manities. He points out that humanists are 
on the short end of a salary differential be- 
tween them and scientists and, on top of 
that, a scientist can usually count on the 
Federal Government's underwriting summer 
research while his colleague in the human- 
ities often must teach to piece out his salary. 
Another hurdle to research in the human- 
ities, says Care, is generally heavier teaching 
loads for humanities faculty compared with 
the sciences. 

“The upshot,” says Care, is that aca- 
demicians in the humanities, are not only 
materially deprived, but also made out to be 
professionally second rate. There is a form 
of status attached to having research grants, 
and lack of opportunity to secure such aid is 
sometimes interpreted as a sign that one’s 
discipline is somehow not respectable in a 
vigorous and practical society. I have 
encountered this kind of artificial ranking 
among both students and faculty in my 
experience on the campuses of two major 
State universities and one large private uni- 
versity. However, it is worth adding that this 
form of grading is not common on campuses 
with strong traditions of education in the 
liberal arts.” 
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A political scientist, whose name was with- 
held by request, wrote complaining about 
grants to the social sciences. “Apparently 
only research projects which are completely 
susceptible to quantification and computer- 
ization will be considered by NSF,” he said. 
“This appears to be an artificial limitation 
which can only have an adverse effect on the 
kinds of research undertaken by political 
scientists. I have no quarrel with quantifi- 
cation where it is applicable, but strongly 

with the notion implicit in such a 
requirement that only that which can be 
measured and counted is significant.” 

On the fundamental matter of concentra- 
tion of Federal funds for university research 
in science projects and in a relatively few 
institutions, there seemed to be virtual 
unanimity among witnesses and those who 
responded to the questionnaire that there 
should be no major redistribution of funds or 
discontinuance of the project grants which 
have been instrumental in creating the 
present pattern. Rather, it appeared there 
was fairly strong sentiment for putting addi- 
tional funds into programs which will im- 
prove the research atmosphere in liberal arts 
colleges and the quality of instruction and 
research in universities which fall distinctly 
short of excellence. Sentiment for the 
greater use of “institutional” grants to 
strengthen aspiring universities seemed 
strong, although there was equally firm 

of the principle that Federal funds 
should not be spent without reasonable 
assurance of significant improvement in the 
institution receiving them. 

One interesting excursion into high policy 
occurred on the final day of hearings when 
it was asked if many of the problems being 
discussed might not be solved if education 
programs were consolidated under the juris- 
diction of one agency. On hand were Com- 
missioner of Education Francis Keppel, Com- 
missioner Mary I. Bunting of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and representatives of 
NSF, the National Institutes of Health, the 
Office of Science and Technology, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. While the subject was 
not pursued at length, the clear consensus 
was that present diversity is regarded to be 
of advantage to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the universities. 

The task of the subcommittee is now to 
review the record and decide what, if any, 
action is in order. Congressman REUSS says 
he emerged from the hearings disturbed by 
the patent fact that, “Unless we do some- 
thing about it, there’s going to be a very 
considerable shortage of university teachers 
in the next few years. Maybe closed circuit 
TV and computers can do the job (the In- 
evitability of such measures was mentioned 
during the hearings), but if we do short- 
change the undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in the universities we are not only go- 
ing to hurt them, but we're going to hurt the 
Nation too.” 

He said that the investigation had con- 
firmed in the minds of the subcommittee 


that the Federal research program is indis- , 


pensable, “but some nagging questions pre- 
sent themselves.” 
“Many research grants do take teachers off 


“The Federal research program has re- 
sulted in a great imbalance between a few 
favored universities with graduate depart- 
ments and the other thousands of colleges 
and universities in the United States. 

“Teachers have lost caste * * * and Fed- 
eral research grants have in part made it so. 

There is an observable imbalance between 
the support of science on the one hand and 
of the social sciences and the humanities on 
the other.” 

Reuss has no ready solutions for these 
problems, though he does say “We must make 
up our minds whether we want the Federal 
Government to support the humanities the 
way it supports science.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS COMING 

The end product of the subcommittee in- 
vestigation will probably be a report recom- 
mending legislative and administrative 
changes. The subcommittee is supposed to 
deal with problems which transcend depart- 
mental programs and committee lines of au- 
thority. -Specific action would appropriately 
be left to the committees with authorization 
authority. 

Examination of the conflict between Fed- 
eral research programs and goals for higher 
education was the first venture of the new 
subcommittee, and the experience of wres- 
tling with a formidable subject does not seem 
to have daunted it. Next in prospect, al- 
though not scheduled, is consideration of 
problems in such areas as transportation 
technology, sewage and waste disposal, and 
building construction, which are important 
to the public but have been the object of 
relatively little federally financed research. 
An effort would be made, says Reuss, without 
batting an eye at the far-flung implications, 
to look at the relative payoff of various Gov- 
ernment research programs.—John Walsh. 


Thirty Thousand Communities 
Without Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives an excellent discussion of the wa- 
ter problem in rural America. 

The article was written by Mr. Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
It appeared in the July issue of Rural 
Electrification: 

Tümrr THOUSAND COMMUNITIES WITHOUT 

WATER 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 

The above is the title of a booklet recently 
published by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. I think the fact that the adjective 
rural does not appear before the word com- 
munities is significant. It would be super- 
fluous. Even city folks would know at once 
that the reference must be to rural com- 
munities, for it would be inconceivable to 
them in this age of space walks“ and moon 
shots“ that an urban community in the 
United States could be without a water- 
supply system. 

This statistic in the booklet’s title drama- 
tically underscores the wide gap between city 
and rural life in much the same way as did 
the statistic used in 1935 relating to the lack 
of electric service in rural areas. It seems 
to me that the statistic does something else 
too. It virtually cries out for a massive, full- 
scale program directed at eliminating the 
disparity in water service. 

According to FHA, all of the 30,000 com- 
munities without water systems have less 
than 2,500 population. About 15,000 are un- 
der 100 population. Moreover, one out of 
every four farm homes and one of every five 
rural nonfarm homes do not have running 
water. This figure cannot be interpreted to 
mean that the 75 to 80 percent of rural 
homes which have water necessarily have 
a dependable and safe source. Many are 
contaminated now. In many sections, cis- 
terns, wells, and ponds often go dry and there 
is frequently the possibility of contamina- 
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tion. As the water table keeps dropping, the 
necessity of hauling water during periods of 
sparse rainfall is becoming more widespread. 
Nitrates from fertilizers, detergents, and 
waste products pose a constant threat of 
pollution to shallow wells which thousands 
of people in rural areas still must rely on. 
Cities, on the other hand, are able to dig 
deep wells or buy equipment to purify other- 
wise unsafe water. But little towns and vil- 
lages, and rural areas generally, usually do 
not have sufficient financial credit to develop 
adequate sources and treatment plants. 

Rural American cannot attain its rightful 
place within the Great Society—which Presi- 
dent Johnson sets forth as a present-day 
objective—until something major is done to 
solve the water problem. There are hopeful 
signs of progress in this direction. At 
present, many bills are pending in Congress 
which would provide increased amounts of 
loans ad grants to rural areas. 

One bill (S. 1766) which Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN, of Vermont, introduced in early April 
is concerned entirely with meeting the need 
in rural areas. It would authorize $25 mil- 
lion annually in grants of up to 40 percent 
for rural communities of under 5,000 for the 
purpose of development and improvement of 
water systems. In addition, it would provide 
for grants to help communities prepare plans. 
The Farmers Home Administration would 
administer the program, combining it with 
its on-going water system loans activities. 
FHA's loan-insuring ceiling would be lifted 
from $200 million to $450 million, making a 
great deal more funds available for water 
system loans. 

Lack of adequate pure running water is 
a big hindrance to rural areas development, 
to the war on poverty, to the rural electrifi- 
cation program, to wholesome rural living. 

Lack of modern water service is also a 
serious handicap to rural areas, not only in 
their efforts to attract new, job-creating 
enterprises but also to provide recreation and 
other facilities for their residents. 

I am sure that you will be interested in 
following the course of this legislation. Our 
legislation and research staff will keep you 
of the rural electric systems informed. 

One aspect of Senator Arcen’s bill which 
seems extremely significant is that 93 of the 
100 members of the Senate have signed it as 
cosponsors. This certainly is an Impressive 
indication that the problem of rural water 
supply is being recognized as one of deep 
national concern. 

While legislation can do much to help bring 
water service to rural America, as legislation 
helped to bring electricity, it alone cannot do 
the job. It will take concentrated local 
group action and leadership and know-how. 
Many of our rural electrics are already fur- 
nishing this type of assistance. Many more, 
I am sure, will want to lend their support to 
continue the progress of rural America 
toward modern living. 


The Vietnam War: A Wild West Scene 
Amid Death, Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following report on the situation in Viet- 
nam, the first of a series written by Mr. 
Lloyd Wendt, editor of the Chicago’s 
American, will be of interest to the read- 
ers of the Recorp. Mr. Wendt, a news- 
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paperman of long experence and great 
ability, is on a factfinding mission in 
Vietnam. His first-hand observations 
are of particular value in gaining up to 
date perspective on the situation in that 
strife-torn country: 
THE Viernam War: A WILD WEST SCENE 
AMID DEATH, TERROR 
(By Lloyd Wendt) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VietnamM.—This beleaguered 
city is 12 hours away from Chicago as time 
files, half the world away geographically, and 
about 200 years back as wars go. To get the 
feel of it, try watching Danie] Boone on TV, 
or some other good Indian war story from 
America’s colonial past. 

That's the trouble with this war. There 
are the good Indians and the bad Indians 
and it's very hard telling which is which. 
The bad Indians, called the Vietcong, have 
come down from the north, recruited some 
locals, and are everywhere. 

In this city, a Vietcong (Communist) who 
looks like anybody else, may blow up the 
Place next door, or garrote you as you ride 
in a pedicab, He may lead his forces out of 
the darkness to murder, with sadistic torture, 
every man, woman, and child in a village a 
few miles away. Then he fades into the 
jungle or the mangrove swamp. 

The Vietcong fights from ambush, hits and 


can't be made to stand and fight, except when 
he chooses. 
Professional U.S. fighting men grow grim 


When you come down at Tan Son Nhut 
airport from Chicago, you know at once 
there's a war on, and it isn't going too well. 

This is the capital, yet from your plane 
you can see the smoking wreck of an Air 
Force C-123, shot down by Vietcong ground 
fire to crash through three homes only 15 
miles Sixteen dead. Two miles north 
of the airport a B-57 Canberra has just been 
shot down. 

At the airport are troops, sandbags, con- 
crete revetments, planes armed with bombs, 


will be shot. Not all of them get 

away. 
In the jungle, the swamps of the delta, 
and on the central highlands, the war is 
Strictly from the American wild west. 
Troops and posses hunt the raiders. Em- 
boldened by the monsoons, which keep the 
cloud cover heavy and the planes away, 
the Vietcong increases his attack. He gets 
fresh forces and supplies from the Commu- 
nist North across more than 1,000 miles of 
jungle border, and another 1,000 miles of 
Coastline. The jungle is so thick a plane 
can crash into it and never touch ground. 

Here in Saigon, of course, there's a slight 
variation on the wild west theme. It’s more 
like Kipling. A backdrop of the exotic east, 
millions in the streets in this war-glutted 
Capital. Soldiers and barbed wire everywhere 
as Air Vice Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, new boss 
of the Vietnam Republic, tightens security. 

The trim, pretty Vietnamese women in pa- 
jJama-like gowns are everywhere, conducting 
the town's vast business, including the con- 
struction of streets and buildings. The war- 
boom is huge and thrilling, and it’s worth 
your life to try to cross a street against 
Renaults, motorbikes, and pedicabs. 

At headquarters, where the increasing 
thousands of American advisers plan new 
techniques to aid our Viet allies, men mut- 
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ter about the bombings. The deadly attack 
on My Canh restaurant is fresh in their 
minds and there is no doubt there will be 
more such attacks. A jovial major exclaims: 
“Nine more days and a wakeup and I go 
home.” The wakeup is his actual day of 
departure. He can't stop talking about it. 

The advisers are professionally optimistic. 
But no one asserts that the war is going 
well, Despite the step-up in the U.S. com- 
mitment, there is no discernible improve- 
ment. You gradually realize that this is 
because we're re-fighting the French and 
Indian wars in Vietnam and it will take 
some time before our modern know-how is 
adapted to the ancient problem. 

Yet, things may not be as bad as they 
first seem. An Air Force (SAC) strike first 
called a bust turns out to be at least a 
minor success: In a battle not far from 
the capital, at Dinh Tuong, a Communist 
defector enabled our side to ambush the 
bad guys. We killed 30 and captured 29, 
including the entire politburo [high com- 
mand] of the province. 

And the Air Force finally got through to 
deliver 16 strikes, despite the weather, to aid 
our entrapped force in at Tou Mourong. 
Maybe that force, written off as lost, can still 
be saved. 

The capital is by turns glum and optimis- 
tic. At night you can hear the sounds of 
howitzers. and mortars only 15 miles away. 
Still, the Vietcong have been 15 miles away 
many times. There are no lines, no fixed 
positions, and no assault in force can pos- 
sibly come to Saigon, 

All the bad Indians can do is hit and run 
keep up the war of fear, slip in men and 
supplies from the north as attrition sets 
in, and hope the United States gets dis- 
couraged and tired. 

If the United States gets too discouraged 
and tired and withholds its support, that 
will be the end for Saigon and South Viet- 
nam. But nobody in his senses around here 
thinks that could happen. So, Saigon grim- 
ly carries on the fight, and also does business 
as usual, only five times as much. 


Professors Were To Blame for Berkeley 
Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been printed and discussed 
about the situation at the University of 
California, known as the Berkeley mess. 

Recently Dr. Rafferty, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Califor- 
nia, who is also a member of the board 
of regents of the University of Califor- 
nia, made a talk before the Common- 
wealth Club of California. Flashes from 
that address of June 25, as published in 
the Commonwealth of July 5, follow: 
“PROFESSORS WERE TO BLAME FOR BERKELEY 

Mrss—Reat Picut Is Over UC Contro.”— 

Dr. RAPFERTY 

(From Address by Hon. Max Rafferty) 

In a book I wrote a few years ago, I listed 
the following almost certain outcomes of the 
kind of life-adjustment, progressive educa- 
tion we were conducting in practically all 
California schools: 

1. Violence: When an educational philos- 
ophy is almost completely permissive—lets 
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a child express himself at any cost, holds we 
must avoid frustrating or Inhibiting the child 
in any way, then the result is indiscipline, 
discourtesy, and doing what comes naturally; 
this means violence, for a human animal is 
a violent one. 75 

2. Immortality and obscenity: When we 
educators began replacing “Evangeline” and 
“Silas Marner" with “Catcher in the Rye“ and 
James Baldwin's latest, we were just asking 
for what we have since gotten. 

Some English teachers, fascinated: with 
so-called “avant garde” literature, assigned it 
indiscriminately to children, and sowed a 
whirlwind of literary filth which has since 
grown into wholesale obscenity on the part 
of too many young people. Once you agree 
that there are no positive standards, no eter- 
nal truths, no lasting values in life or in 
education—then anything goes. 

CHILDREN MUST BE CIVILIZED 


3. Decline of personal morale: It was the 
new behavioristic psychology which warned 
educators and parents against any interfer- 
ence whatsoever with the divine right of the 
child to express himself—even if this self- 
expression turned out to be at the expense 
of those around him and at the cost of school 
discipline generally. The outcome was pre- 
dietable: the beards, the sandals; the long, 
lank hair; the general aura of unwashed 
disinhibition. 

Education exists to take kids who are nat- 
urally disposed to nature in the raw, and 
show them finer things in life to aspire to. 
When you permitted an educatioan! philos- 
ophy to take over in this State which holds 
that the words “the good, the beautiful, the 
true,” are all meaningless—that everything 
in life is relative—why, you were just asking 
for what you got. And you certainly got it, 
did not you? 

4. Contempt for law and the democratic 
process: This country has just as large a per- 
centage of decent, law-abiding youngsters as 
it ever had. But the minority, who always 
got into trouble in the past, are getting into 
worse trouble now. 


“EASY WAY OUT,” PREVAILING DOCTRINE 


Why? The doctrine of “permissiveness” — 
another name for the “easy way out’’—took 
over both the homes and the schools two 
decades ago, and produced the least re- 
pressed and worst behaved generation this 
country has ever seen. 

For months now the entire country has 
been gazing unbelievably at Berkeley. In 
the sacred name of free speech, police cars 
have been bashed in and campus police held 
prisoners. 

The university president resigned, and 
then un- resigned. So did the chancellor, 
The board of regents, charged with determin- 
ing university policy, became so palsied at 
the mere possibility of bruising some beat- 
nik’s constitutional rights that for months it 
was afraid even to bring the matter to a vote. 

The people of California are outraged. No 
other word fits. Almost every letter I get 
these days winds up with: What's causing 
this Berkeley mess? 

College kids have always raised Ned. But 
they have always been punished too—until 
now. Now they get away with everything 
from kidnapping to outraging public 
decency, and nothing happens to them. 

PROFESSORS BLAMED 


Why? Not due to the administration or 
the regents. But because of the professors, 
They're responsible in two ways—directly 
and indirectly. 

Too many of them openly or tacitly en- 
dorse disorderly, or even criminal conduct by 
their students. We got nothing but ob- 
struction from those professors who con- 
trolled the different faculty senates and com- 
mittees. 

The professors fouled things up indirectly 
because the administration and some regents 
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were afraid some professors would quit. 
Many of the regents are appalled at the 
prospect that several of their more prestigi- 
ous professors may resign out of sympathy 
for the poor downtrodden filthy 

boys, deprived of their sacred right to bellow 
obscenities over the campus public address 


system. 
PROFESSORS WON'T GO 

Not me. Tm the only regent except Dr. 
Kerr who is a professional educator—I know 
my own kind. And I know we leave a teach- 
ing job voluntarily only when offered a bet- 
ter job elsewhere. We leave it to better our- 
selves—not to show sympathy for some loud- 
mouthed showoffs who are doing their best 
to disrupt the scholarly pursuits of a great 
university. 

For every professor who will quit if we 
apply discipline at Berkeley, two will quit if 
we don't. 

“Why,” you ask, “should intelligent, 
scholarly professors act in such strange 
ways.” Well, one thing they're trying to 
achieve is control of the university by the 
faculty, instead of by the people. They're 
seemingly enamoured of the European way 
of running a university. Over there, you 
know, the professors are the university. They 
make the rules. They establish policy. They 
hire and fire each other. Here, we Americans 
have long held the somewhat quaint idea that 
a people's university ought to be run by the 
people, not by stray groups of employees or 
students. 

WHO'S GOING TO RUN UNIVERSITY? 
The real fight at Berkeley is over who's 
to run the store. Are the people, who 
spend hundreds of millions to subsidize and 
support the university, going to turn the 
institution over to the inmates? 

Here's my recipe: (1) Put all discipline in 
the chancellor's hands and out of the faculty 
committees. (2) Tell the chancellor to do 
whatever is necessary and let him do it. (3) 
If the chancellor can't or won't do it, fire him 
and get one who will. (4) If any students 
or professors don’t like it, remind them that 
they can easily go elsewhere. 

REAL STUDENTS HAVE REAL GRIEVANCE 

After law and order have been reestab- 
lished, the job has just begun. There is a 
very real if somewhat incoherent grievance 
on the part of the sincere and sober students 
with which all of us should concern 
ourselves. 

This is a loss of identity, erosion of self- 

increasing inability to identify as an 
individual with a multiversity“ numbering 
almost 28,000 souls. It’s a kind of creeping 
Tacelessness. 

One Berkeley undergraduate wrote me re- 
cently: “I sit in a lecture class with 600 other 
students and I'm No. 327. The professor’s 
lectures are piped in electronically. I never 
see him. The tests are collected automati- 
cally, corrected automatically, handed back 
automatically. I engage in group activities, 
group health services and group recreation. 
I came to the university to find myself—to 
learn how to become a person. Instead, Tve 
become a number.” 

We're all to blame. We've let the univer- 
sity become a factory. We've been too will- 
ing to let George do it. 

Always and forever, we who cherish the 
proud title of Californians will keep a spe- 
cial place in our hearts for the Berkeley 
campus. To us, she and she alone will al- 
ways be Cal.“ She belongs, thank God, to 
us all. Too great to be defiled by fools. Too 
wondrous ever to be turned over by default 
to any others save ourselves alone. 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 

Question. (C. K. Gamble): Too many egg- 
heads on Berkeley’s teaching staff? Answer. 
Most professors are eggheads in some ways. 
But I'm more concerned with lack of balance 
in certain flelds, particularly economics, po- 
litical science, and to some extent history. 
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Question. (Wilson E. Cline): Character of 
Berkeley different from other U.C. campuses? 
Answer. Yes; no other campus like it. Low- 
cost housing adjacent where many nonstu- 
dents and hangers-on live; at other campuses 
it’s 15 miles away—makes it difficult to 
mount spontaneous demonstrations after 
driving 15 miles and thinking about it. 

Question. (Richard Johnston): Student 
unrest justified? Answer. For vast major- 
ity—yes. They've lost touch and can't call 
it “alma mater“ now. It was easy to identify 
with Berkeley years ago. This is important— 
look back to your own college days; aren't 
the things you remember the ways in which 
you identified with your university? But 
the rioters had no grievance. They were put 
there. The brochure they published on the 
regents was a slick job—very clever—done 
professionally, not the work of students, nor 
financed by students. 

Question. (John A. Rowe, Jr.): Should 
students use campus as soundingboard? 
Answer. Yes, but there should be both sides 
by men of equal glamour—not Gus Hall, 
brought in with trumpets, and answered, 5 
months later, by a kindly, if doddering, local 
professor. 


The Fifth Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous ccnsent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an address by Mr. Robert R. 
Gros, vice president, public relations, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. This address was given be- 
fore the Advertising Association of the 
West in Honolulu, Hawaii, and was en- 
titled “The Fifth Freedom.” Mr. Gros 
points up the importance of the incen- 
tive system which has produced the 
abundant life in America, and compares 
it with the Socialist systems operating 
in other countries. 

He gives ample warning against the 
creating of a welfare state, which would 
reduce us to a country of mediocrity. He 
states that we must fight the concentra- 
tion of power in Washington, or in any 
State capitol, and that we must hold 
taxation within reason. He states that 
excessive taxation erodes freedom. I 
highly recommend the implementation 
of his recommendations: 

One of the best things that I can say to 
you fellow advertising people today is that 
even the Russians finally have decided it 
pays to advertise. As you probably have read, 
on May 4 Pravda printed an article which 
said, among its otherwise doctrinaire ver- 
biage, that advertising brings “higher turn- 
over, faster selling, and other economic 
benefits.” Pravda astonishingly went on to 
say: The famous expression ‘advertising is 
the motor of trade’ no doubt has sense.” 

That expression does have a great deal of 
sense because you and I long have known 
that advertising functions as the yeast of 
American business. And it is American busi- 
ness and American productivity that under- 
pin the good life in this country. 

What's been happening to this good life 
of ours? Or, put another way, is our good 
life in jeopardy of being taxed and welfared 
to death? 
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When I walked into this room today, it 
occurred to me that the gratifying attend- 
ance at this luncheon quite possibly might 
come from a rumor among the Waikiki out- 
rigger set that I was going to reveal the 
low-down on the new income tax revisions 
or that I had some hot poop on the Federal 
budget. 

Recently we've had some tax cuts, thank 
heavens. However, the 1966 Federal budget 
stands at about $100 billlon—no small figure 
in even the space age. Necessarily that 
budget provides more money just to service 
the national debt's interest than the entire 
Federal budget amounted to as recently as 
1940. Clearly there has been no decrease in 
the Government's spending—just more reve- 
nue produced by our prosperous economy. 

I can't begin to comprehend a budget of 
nearly $100 billion. In the first place, the 
Federal budget's very language is a tongue 
foreign to my business-trained ears—it is 
characteristic Federalese, replete with double 
talk and, in parts, I suspect, with the purpose 
of confusing rather than convincing. Nor 
can I really comprehend the astronomical 
figure of 100 billion anything. I do know, 
though, that there have not been nearly 100 
billion seconds since the birth of Christ. To 
spend $100 billion you would have to get 
rid of a mililon dollars a week for more 
than 19 centuries. 

So long as I'm free to speak my mind, my 
conscience forces me to cry out in protest 
when our Government plunges even further 
into the Grand Canyon of debt to provide 
so many things we Americans don't need, 
don't want, and can't afford. I'm sure you'll 
agree that we're being taxed today for many 
projects we'd be better off without. In other 
words, we're geting more government than 
we need. It would be good if we actually got 
all the government we pay for. 

But big government isn’t about to remove 
its fingers from my pocket or your billfold. 
A huge, impersonal tax machine doesn’t 
have much regard for the dignity of the dol- 
lar you and I earn. It's not much consolation 
to see a sign, such as the one displayed in a 
New York bank, that reads: Remember, part 
of all you earn belongs to you.” 

The fact is that America has become the 
House Beautiful, with wall-to-wall taxa- 
tion. And unless we take positive action now 
we could well lose our mansion of freedom. 

Now let me assure you that I’m neither a 
pessimist nor a cynic. To the contrary, Im 
the kind of optimist without whom the poor 
old pessimist wouldn't know how happy he 
isn’t. America is still the greatest nation 
ever to exist on this planet—but we didn’t 
get that way through phony economics or 
through the big spending bureaucrats in 
Washington. 

Our United States was not built by govern- 
ment ukase. It was built by the energies of 
a self-reliant people who did things for them- 
selves and through cooperation with each 
other. It was built by a people who pushed 
across the western plains in wagon trains, 
who created homes in the wilderness through 
log-rolling bees, who reclaimed arid lands by 
their own efforts—whose missionaries sailed 
to these beautiful islands, bringing civiliza- 
tion with all its boons and problems. I ad- 
mire them the more if the old saying is true 
that they “came to do good and stayed and 
did well“ Hor they obviously did both. Yes, 
our forebears were men and women who con- 
stantly demonstrated their capacity to fend 
for themselves. And they worked for honor- 
able profit. This is the American way—this 
is the way of freemen. 

As a natural consequence of our heritage, 
plus the harsh facts of today's cold war, to 
most Americans the concept of freedom 
means political and religious Mberty. The 
inalienable rights of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” were declared as God- 
endowed by the free and farseeing statesmen 
who founded our Republic. Soon after, they 
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were teed to the individual in the Bill 
of Rights and written into the Constitution 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom to worship. These basic tenets 
of our new Nation were laid down by fearless 
and freedom-loving men who elsewhere had 
been denied these political and religious 
Tights. 

Today we are preoccupied with protecting 
Gur political freedoms—intensified by the 
Cold war struggle, which most Americans 
interpret in terms of a nuclear race, a missile 
race, a space race, with well-justified fears 
for the survival of the human race. 

Yet, the struggle between freedom and 
Slavery is much more. It is a fundamental 
conflict between individual freedom of ac- 
tion and state collectivism. And a collective 
state can be maintained only via police-state 
Methods—as I have seen with my own eyes 
in the Soviet Union and six of her satellites 
and to only slightly lesser degree in a number 
of other nations in Africa and Asia. 

In an effort to define the concept which I 
term “The Fifth Freedom,” I would remind 
you of a meeting in the early forties on the 
high seas of the North Atlantic where free- 
dom was quartered at a shipboard meeting 
of state. 

There emerged the stirring four human 

, high and noble sounding: freedom 
Of speech and expression, freedom of every 
Person to worship God in his own way—plus 
two new freedoms which are more idealistic 
than wholly realizable; freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. 

Now I ask—did it ever occur to you that 
even the bird in the gilded cage has all four 
Of these freedoms? He has freedom from 
Want—he's fed and watered daily. He has 
freedom from fear—the cat can't get at him 
in his gilded cage. He has freedom of 
Speech—-he can trill and warble all he wants. 
And while I'm no psychoanalyst, I assume 
that little birdie has freedom of belief—at 
least, he’s not denied it. 

But this bird doesn't have life's most im- 
portant freedom freedom of individual 
initiative and action, That is liberty itself. 
You cannot quarter freedom; you cannot 
divide freedom. Tou can't take away one 
kind of freedom from me and still call me 
& freeman, 

I cast my lot with Somerset Maugham 
Whose “Of Human Bondage” contained this 
pungent line: There are two good things in 
life, freedom of thought and freedum of 
action.“ 

This expresses the fifth freedom. To state 
it simply, it is freedom from governmental 
interference, encroachment and confiscation; 
it is freedom to work with dignity and in- 
dependence in an economic system where we 
May profit according to our energy and 
ability. 

This fifth freedom certainly implies eco- 
nomic freedom—the essential ingredient 
Which in everyday life gives practical mean- 
ing and viability to tħe other four freedoms, 
Otherwise they become meaningless plati- 
tudes. 

This thing we call free enterprise means 
the freedom of every man to have a dream, 
then put it on sale in the marketplace in 
Competition with the dreams of other men. 
We call our economic system capitalism, 
albeit the enemies of capitalism have worked 
30 insidiously and skillfully that the very 
term has been given an odious connotation 
in some quarters. This maligning of a per- 
fectly decent term and system is unfair and 
unfounded, but still we hear the hysterical 
cry that “capitalism is on trial.” I ask what 
Other has ever done half as much 
for its people? What other nation in the 
history of the wrold has ever enjoyed such 
high living standards as ours? What other 
People enjoy such short working hours, with 
more time to live richer lives and enjoy the 
fruits of our labor? 

To quote from “Braude’s Anecdotes”: “Eco- 
nomic systems are like ladders. In capitalism 
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you climb the ladder while the government 
stands by to steady it. In socialism the gov- 
ernment knocks the rungs out from the 
ladder. In communism the government 
waits till you climb to the top, then knocks 
down the ladder and beats you to death with 
the pieces.” 

I prefer to think of our economic system 
not just as capitalism or free enterprise. 
Rather, I think back to an interview I had 
17 years ago with the then president of Co- 
lumbia University, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
In the midst of discussing the economy, that 
dedicated American thoughtfully suggested, 
“I’m not sure the term ‘free enterprise’ de- 
scribes our system well. Isn't the real dif- 
ference between our system and others that 
ours is an incentive system? Incentive is 
the fuel that powers our economy.” That 
interpretation is still good enough for me. 
I like to think of incentive as the sparkplug 
which makes our productive machine click 
better. So let’s call it the American incen- 
tive system. 

It is a curious paradox of our times that 
Khrushchev himself finally had to admit 
that in order to make their strange economic 
system creak along even as inefficiently as it 
does, the Commies have had to ease toward 
the very capitalistic incentive devices. Hu- 
man nature just doesn’t respond produc- 
tively to a mediocre social system which 
offers neither challenge nor reward. 

I am reminded of an idea that Bruce Bar- 
ton once suggested. He declared that the 
most effective way to combat Communist 
ideology would be to pass out Sears, Roebuck 
catalogs. With the Sears catalogs, the Rus- 
sian people would certainly see all the things 
they aren't likely to find on the shelves of 
GUM, Moscow's big department store. 

Speaking of Incentives, isn’t it more than 
concidence that the only sector of the en- 
tire Russian agricultural economy which pro- 
duces well is also the only one where some 
degree of incentive for the ordinary farmer 
exists? The Russians have suffered perpet- 
ual failure in their agricultural program, 
although nearly half the country’s labor 
force works in agriculture—vyersus only 7 or 
8 percent in the United States. There in 
the Soviet Union an eloquent testimonial to 
the incentive idea does exist, however, in 
what the Russians call private plots. These 
are tiny parcels of land, about the size of the 
front lawn in an average California subdivi- 
sion, where each State or collective farmer is 
permitted to raise a few crops. These pre- 
sumably are for his own use, but any surplus 
may be sold in the farmers’ markets in the 
cities and towns. This is absolutely the 
only semblance of private enterprise in the 
state economy. 

These private plots account for only 5 per- 
cent of the total sown land in the Soviet 
Union, Yet from these plots come 47 percent 
of the country's meat, 49 percent of its milk, 
82 percent of its eggs, 65 percent of its pota- 
toes and half its vegetables. To me this re- 
markable productivity by the same farmers 
who just can't seem to produce on the State 
and collective farms shows what people can 
do when they are given an incentive. 

It would almost appear that the Commie 
brethren are experiencing creeping capital- 
ism. To make their shoddy, yet still formid- 
able industrial machine grind and shudder 
along they increasingly embrace elements of 
the allegedly “decadent capitalism” they 


decry. 

Their latest gimmick is one of the most 
significant economic developments of our 
era—the Libermanism movement which 
started appearing on the Soviet scene dur- 
ing the latter months of Nikita Khrushchev. 
This concept takes cognizance of the profit 
incentive, gearing production to market de- 
mand, and even recognizing interest charges 
on capital. Under the new Kosygin-Brezh- 
nev leadership some 440 factories are now 
producing not according to what the State 
planning board theoretically figures people 
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should want, but rather according to con- 
sumer demand, The result is that costs are 
down, quality and profits are up and con- 
sumers have better quality, some variety and 
more contentment. The old notion of a 
totally state-planned economy proved too 
cumbersome, unresponsive and inefficient. 

In their new ‘search for incentives, the 
Soviets eloquently attest to the failure of 
the eardinal Communist creed which has al- 
ways assailed capitalism on the grounds that 
the profit motive is evil, wrong and unneces- 
sary. The dogma of Lenin himself preached 
“we should learn from the capitalists, adopt- 
ing whatever is sensible and advantageous.” 
And the new breed of Soviet bureaucrat- 
technician is doing it with a vengeance. 

There are those who worry lest the Soviet 
economy pass us, as Krushchey boasted to 
me it would do, I don’t appreciate the tre- 
mendous energies of the Russian people, nor 
the material possibilities in a State-con- 
trolled system of priorities. But I maintain 
that in the long pull incentive capitalism can 
lick socialism any day of the week, while still 
protecting the dignity and freedom of the 
individual. 

If we are on the verge of running behind 
Russia, then how do you explain that in 
order just to equal Russia, we in the United 
States would have to abandon three-fifths of 
our steel capacity, two-thirds of our petro- 
leum capacity, 90 percent of our natural gas; 
rip up 14 of every 15 miles of highways and 2 
of every 3 miles of railroads; junk 19 of every 
20 of our cars and trucks; smash up 40 mil- 
lion television sets and 9 of every 10 tele- 
phones; to say nothing of tearing down 7 of 
every 10 houses? 

We have three times the electric power 
capacity of the Soviet Union and five times 
her transmission system. American homes 
use nearly eight times the electricity of the 
Russian home and indeed for lighting alone 
we Americans use twice as much as Russia's 
total electric output. 

So, I'm fed up with hearing that the 
American system is on trial. I say it's so- 
cialism and communism which are on trial. 
Capitalism has its faults, to be sure. But 
is it necessary to tear down the temple 
of our forefathers just to get rid of a few 
termites in the basement? 

Expressed in practical terms of the market- 
place, this fifth freedom I’m talking about 
is Just the right to make an honest buck 
and to respect a man’s right to make a suc- 
cessful career of making honest bucks, 

When government impinges on my free- 
dom to do so, then I lose a human liberty. 
And no man is free when he's only partially 
free. My philosophy rejects undue restric- 
tions on our liberties by paternalistic gov- 
ernment. If continued to their extreme, we 
could end up like Russia—where all that 
is not forbidden is compulsory. 

It is very easy to lose much by losing 
a little bit at a time. You can even get 
lost in semantics. 

A Socialist screams when he is called a 
Communist. Yet the Communists call 
themselves Socialists. I had this paradox 
driven home to me within the walls of the 
Kremlin itself, on my first visit to the 
U.S.S.R. back in 1955. Six thousand miles 
of touring the Soviet Union and visiting such 
factories as the Stalingard tractor works 
had confused me with the differences be- 
tween to pious protestations of commu- 
nism and its actual practices. Repeatedly 
I saw that special incentive awards were 
given for exceeding production norms in fac- 
tory and farm and in bonuses and salaries 
of foremen and plant managers, This in- 
trigued me because it negated the whole 
Communist economic concept of equality of 
rewards, regardless of ability or output. I 
could hardly wait to bait a top Communist 
leader with the question, How do you recon- 
che these practices with the theory of com- 
munism which you people preach and al- 
legedly practice?” 
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tops—three very senior members of the 
Presidium, although they subsequently got 
the ax from the Khrushchey-Kremlin clique. 
I was arguing in a relaxed sort of way about 
the respective merits of capitalism and com- 
munism with Malenkov, Molotov, and Kaga- 
novich. After a bit of banter and mild argu- 
ment I finally snapped, “But you fellows 
don't even practice what you preach here. 
For example, how can you reconcile your 
high-sounding theory ‘from each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs’ with the fact that you obviously re- 
sort to the American incentive system to 
make your own economy work? Isn't that 
slogan «bout abilities and needs the eco- 
nomic basis of communism?” 

Then the three wily old Bolsheviks took 
me apart. First, Kaganovich baitingly quer- 
jed, And who ever said we practice com- 
munism here?” That floored me and I per- 
plexedly replied, “Well, if you don’t prac- 
tice communism here in the very Mecca of 
communism, what do you do?“ Kaganovich 
then proceeded to give me a lesson in the 
fundamentals of communism, with Malenkoy 
and Molotov chiming in. The latter asked 
me to say the name of their country and I 
had to reply, “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,” 

Malenkoy then advised me, “Take time to 
read our press and the proceedings of the 
Soviet state and you will find that we always 

of socialism, Communism is the 
goal we're striving toward in the long run, 
but it will take another generation and 
perhaps more to attain real communism. In 
the meantime, we’ve made great strides along 
that road, and we are already at a point 
that is Just one step from communism—and 
that is socialism. Once we reach our goal, 
we can abandon these bourgeois incentives. 
When the people understand how to work 
together for the common good of the state, 
socialism will blend naturally into real com- 
munism.” 

What a startling lesson to me and what a 
revealing admission from members of the 
presidium itself. And herein lies a lesson 
for Americans who have embraced a 
many things that were distasteful but were 
made more palatable by the unrealistic sirup 
that this is necessary and it's just a little 
bit socialistic.” I say that there is no such 
thing as being “just a little Soctalistic” any 
more than you can be just a little pregnant. 
If by the Communists’ own admission, social- 
ism is part and parcel and just a waypoint- 
on the road to ultimate communism, then I 
say we'd better beware. Evidentally the old 
saw is right and “socialism is just soft com- 
munism; communism is hard socialism.” If 
this sounds like a sermon, let me remind you 
that the text comes not from a prejudiced 
capitalist, but from preacher of the book of 
Marx, the very horses’ mouths of com- 
munism. 

There is a basic rule for the security of our 
freedoms which makes sense to me and is 
wholly in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion, This rule is that government should 
not do for the people what the people are 
both able and willing to do for themselves. 
Today the Federal Government has its hands 
full carrying out the legitimate functions 
originally and necessarily delegated to it— 
foreign affairs, national defense, certain law 
enforcement and the postal service, to name 
a few. But in addition, over the past three 
decades Washington has come increasingly 
not only to regulate the economy but actually 
to engage in business in competition with its 
own citizens. 

Concluding then, let me suggest three 
fundamental courses of attitude and action 
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for those of us who realize that individual 
freedom and initiative are fast being usurped 
by a central government that can become 
bigger only by making people smaller, Let 
us ever remember that government is not our 
shepherd. Our guardian angels are not in 
Washington or any State capital. They are 
within ourselves. 

1. Let us keep up the good fight to hold 
taxes within reason. We must vigorously 
oppose spending at all levels of 
government. Aside from its sheer burden 
and drain on the economy, taxation erodes 
freedom. 

2. Let us ‘scrap like all get out to contain 
and, indeed, roll back the constant trend 
of paternalistic government to get further 
into business in competition with its own 
citizens. 

3. Let us recognize that part and parcel 
of our role in business goes beyond our 
individual jobs and industry. Ours is the 
responsibility to support and strengthen and 
to interpret more clearly the American in- 
centive system, which is a keystone in Amer- 
iea’s greatness. To sell public confidence 
in our American way of life is a job calling 
for real business statesmanship. 

I offer no panacea, nor is there anything 
new about these suggestions. Being for the 
American incentive system is not enough. 
For it to work, we as individuals must be- 
lieve in it. We as individuals must practice 
it. This American system is more than an 
ideology. It should be an individual con- 
viction. It should be your responsibility and 
my responsibility and the meaningful part 
you play in your jobs of selling goods and 
services. There is no more important part 
than your part. 

The incentive system caused our economy 
to grow and prosper. It made America 
great. Indeed, she became the land of prom- 
ise for millions of people across the oceans. 

It is our system. We must make it work 
so well, as it is inherently capable of work- 
ing, that all comparisons with other eco- 
nomic schemes and systems become aca- 
demic. 

The responsibility rests in our hands, It 
was Andrew Jackson who once said: “One 
man with courage makes a majority.” 

Let us repudiate those who would sell 
America short. Our way of life and our 
economic supremacy were not bought short, 
but rather, they were built and nurtured 
through faith and fortitude and hard work— 
yes, and through an honorable incentive 
system. Let us never forget that individual 
freedom and initiative are part and parcel 
of the bundle of all our freedoms. As im- 
portant as any other freedom in the bundle 
is this fifth freedom because man is not free 
if he is only partially free, 


Judge Arthur L. Eno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12,1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the city of Lowell, Mass., lost one of its 
best friends and most revered public 
servants with the death of Judge Ar- 
thur L. Eno, presiding officer of the Low- 
ell district court. 

Judge Eno fulfilled the meaning of the 
word “citizen” in the fullest sense. An 
outstanding member of the judiciary 
who devoted the full measure to his pro- 
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fession, Judge Eno always found time 
for the worthy cause in his city of 
Lowell. 

Under unanimous consent, I call the 
attention of the House to the outstand- 
ing career of Judge Eno by including an 
article from the Lowell Sun. I would 
also like to share with my colleagues a 
tribute which appeared in the Lowell 
Optic. It summarizes the esteem with 
which Judge Eno was held in Lowell. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sunday Sun, May 
, 1965] 
Districr Court Jupce Eno Dries 


LowW EI. Judge Arthur L. Eno, presiding 
justice of the Lowell district court for more 
than two decades, died yesterday at St. Jo- 
seph's Hospital. 

Associated with the law since he was ad- 
mitted to the State bar in 1914, Judge Eno 
died on the day the city was observing Law 
Day, U.S.A. 

Judge Eno was born in Lowell, the son of 
the late William and Odile (Chenail) Eno 
on March 20, 1892. 

He was one of the most highly respected 
district court judges in the State and had 
served on many of the committees of the 
court during his many years on the bench. 

The judge collapsed in court last Tues- 
day noon. His condition steadily weakened 
and he succumbed late Saturday afternoon. 

Judge Eno was the first full-time justice 
in the history of the district court and as- 
sumed the post in October of 1944. 

He was educated at St. Joseph's School, 
Lowell High School, Harvard University, and 
studied law in the office of the late Attorney 
Albert O. Hamel. Three years after he was 
admitted to the bar, Judge Eno enlisted in 
the U.S. Army and was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in World War I. He was 
secretary of the Lowell Memorial Auditorium 
Building Commission from 1919 until 1922 
and appointed a special justice of the dis- 
trict court in 1927. 

Yesterday also was the 42d wedding anni- 
versary of Judge and Mrs. Eno. He married 
the former Clair B. Lamoureux on May 1, 
1923. 

Judge Eno held an honorary doctoral de- 
gree from the University of Montreal, was 
honorary president of Jeanne D'Arc Credit 
Union, Lowell, and a trustee of the Lowell 
Five Cent Saving Bank. He served as a 
member of the appellate division of the dis- 
trict court since 1945 and as a member of 
the administrative committee of the district 
courts since 1948. 

He was decorated with the Officer d'Acad- 
emie Award by the French Government 
and was a member of the following: Yorick 
club, Lafayette club; Lowell, Middlesex, and 
American Bar Associations, American Judi- 
cature Society, American Legion, Military 
Order of World War I, vice president, Amer- 
ican Priends of Lafayette, Lowell Old Scouts, 
Franco-American Historical Society, Lowell 
Historical Society, American Catholic His- 
torical Society, and the Society of Catholic 
Laymen. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two 
sons, Attorney Arthur L. Eno, Jr., of Billerica 
and Paul A. Eno of Warwick, R.I; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gerald J. Sullivan of Concord, 
N. H., and 10 grandchildren. 

Judge Eno succeeded the late Judge Pat- 
rick J. Reynolds in his post at the district 
court having been appointed by Gov. LEVER- 
ETT SALTONSTALL, now U.S. Senator. 

During his many years as a practicing at- 
torney, Judge Eno was regarded as one of 
the most outstanding Franco-American lead- 
ers in the State. He was born in the so- 
called Little Canada section of Lowell and 
studied law while working as a clerk in a 
Lowell insurance office. 
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{From the Lowell Optic, May 15, 1965] 
JUDGE ARTHUR L. ENO: A REMEMBRANCE 


The death of Justice Arthur L. Eno, pre- 
siding officer of the Lowell District Court, is 
an occasion of mourning and of remem- 
brance for the city of Lowell and all of her 
people. 

Summed up in this septuagenarian is an 
era that even now seems so remote, yet con- 
tained those ingredients that would be bound 
together to fashion a living city. 

In his birth and youth he attended upon 
the closing days of another century. As a 
first generation American he would be caught 
up in the crucible of the great melting pot” 
from which this Nation would draw her 
greatest strength. 

Of his origins among the tenement people 
of Lowell's “Little Canada” he would ever 
be mindful. And for these people among 
whom he was nurtured there would ever be 
gratitude, respect, and remembrance. 

At the age of 25 he served in the conflict 
hailed as “the war to end all wars.” He re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Department of the Army. Two years 
later, in 1919, he returned here to renew his 
Place in the life of the community. 

His civic career would be highlighted by 
his cherished participation in the work of 
the Lowell Memorial Auditorium Building 
Commission from 1919 until 1922. 

Admitted to the State bar in 1914 at the 
age of 22 years he would be appointed a 
Special justice of the district court 13 years 
later in 1927. His career in the judiciary 
Would reach its apex in October of 1944 as 
then Gov. Levererr SALTONSTALL appointed 
Eno presiding justice of the Lowell District 
Court. For over two decades Judge Eno lent 
to the judiciary those energies and talents 
that had in earlier life earned for him the 
Tecognition of a grateful community. 

But if Judge Eno’s career is to be best 
understood, it must need be equated in terms 
of his contribution to the people of Lowell. 
In the administration of justice his could not 
be described as an attitude of detached dis- 
interest. While he applied himself in the 
Judicial exercise with impartiality it was 
never without an awareness of social context. 
Judge Eno gave countless hours away from 
the bench in attempting to bridge the gap 
between fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wives, caught up in the anxieties and prob- 
lems peculiar to those with such difficulties. 

As presiding Justice of the State’s third 
Oldest and sixth largest district court he 
maintained an acute interest in the proba- 
tionary function of the court—always mind- 
ful that the end to which any punishment 
May be given is correction and reform. 

His membership in a variety of civic, mili- 
tary, and social organizations bespoke an 
abiding interest in the life of the community. 

It was in the Lowell Historical Society, how- 
ever, that Judge Eno would find his one great 
interest fulfilled. For as one who was to have 
Played himself so prominent a role in the 
contemporary annals of the city, it was only 
natural that he should have so highly valued 
ae respect for and importance of local his- 

ory. 


He cherished a prize collection of memo- 
rabilia on Lowell and her people. This inter- 
est was not static, however. He pursued al- 
Ways an interest, in later years increasingly 
detached from direct involvement owing to 
demands of health and age, in the continu- 
ing evolution of local governmental, social, 
and cultural life and activities. 

He was in the fullest sense a true child of 
Lowell. In the 74 years that would be al- 
lotted him by providence he would make 
Bood use. His emotional experiences would 
be those of his people, of his city, and of his 
country and the world. 

As a lover of history he proved himself to 
be a lover of his fellow men, 
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Thirty-nine years ago Judge Arthur L. 
Eno sat in Lowell's Memorial Auditorium to 
hear another contemporary, Frank K. 
Stearns, address these parting words on the 
occasion of this city’s centennial observance: 

“We are but the trustees of a fleeting mo- 
ment. Our problem so huge and pervasive, 
will not be solved in the lifetime of any 
here present. What shall we do, however, 
during our stewardship must have incalcula- 
ble importance in the results of a far distant 
future; and on us, the people of Lowell now 
in being, devolves a duty as imperative as 
any that beset the.men of 1826. 

“Right worthily did they perform their 
tasks. Right worthily may we, in our differ- 
ent condition, emulate them. They were 
men and women of vigor; men and women 
of heart. They were men and women moved 
in all parts alike as we are, often discour- 
aged, often perplexed, often tempted. They 
did their work; they held their peace; they 
faced their crises, and they have left us a 
priceless heritage. It is our task to go for- 
ward as bravely as did they; to deal as re- 
sourcefully with what now disquiets or 
perplexes us, and to rear on the foundation 
which they have so well and truly laid, a 
monument which later centurles may not 
disdain to honor. 


“Build the more stately mansions, O, my 

soul! i 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's un- 
resting sea.“ 


Yank, Vietnamese Fortress Atop Rock 
Defies Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, the 
second in the series of articles written 
by Mr. Lloyd Wendt, editor of the 
Chicago’s American who is now in Viet- 
nam on a factfinding mission, reports 
on one of the special-forces officers of 
the U.S. Army and his thoughts con- 
cerning the war in South Vietnam. 

I commend it to the readers of the 
RECORD: 


YANEK, VIETNAMESE FORTRESS Atop Rock 
DEFES COMMUNISTS 


(By Lloyd Wendt) 


Nor Ba Den, SOUTH Viernam.—Anyone who 
believes the war in Vietnam can't be won 
by our side hasn't talked to Capt. James M. 
Kennedy. 

Captain Kennedy and his 18 special-forces 
officers of the U.S, Army and Air Force are 
dug in atop Nui Ba Den, which translates 
“Black Virgin Mountain.” They advise a 
strike force of Vietnamese volunteers and are 
building a radar installation in the heart 
of Vietcong country. 

The Vietcong surround this hill, about 60 
miles northwest of Saigon. They know ali 
about the installation. For a year they've 
been to do something about this 
fortress in the sky, without success. The 
site is vital, near the Ho Chi Minh trails 
which supply the Vietcong, and near the 
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Cambodian border, whence the Vietcong 
gets men and guns from North Vietnam via 
jungle trails through Laos. 

Except for U.S. helicopters, Captain Ken- 
nedy and South Vietnamese Lieuténant Lich, 
the local commander, are cut off by the Viet- 
cong. Yet morale was never higher. The 
radar goes up in plain view, 3,200 feet in the 
sky; patrols from Nui Ba Den slip down 
through the jungle to hit and cut up Viet- 
cong forces, using their own guerrilla tactics. 

The time will come, Captain Kennedy pre- 
dicts, when more bases like this will enable 
the Government to cut the supply routes and 
infiltration trails of the Vietcong, and that 
will be the beginning of the end for the 
invasion from the north. 

“We're going to win this war,” says Ken- 
nedy, a dark, handsome young Californian 
from Palo Alto who gave up plans to be a 
preacher when he joined the special service 
forces. We have proved repeatedly that our 
men can fight and cut up the Vietcong. 
When we get the strength to shut off sup- 
plies and reinforcements for the Vietcong 
they will dry up. It's that simple. z 

“The Vietcong aren't supermen. Our pa- 
trols from the strike force fight and defeat 
them repeatedly. Don't believe what you 
may hear about the South Viets not being 
fighters, they are excellent. My life and the 
lives of my Officers depend on them and we 
couldn’t be in safer hands,” 

Kennedy issues a few quiet orders to the 
barefoot men in jungle camouflage who are 
packing supplies up to headquarters from 
our helicopter. Then he returns to his fav- 
orite theme. 

“We'll end the war when we make it clear 
to North Vietnam and to China that what 
they are trying to do will be unprofitable. 
It will simply cost them too much. Once 
they realize that, they'll have to go back 
behind the demarcation line (at the 17th 
parallel) and the Vietcong in the south will 
dry up. We do not have to drive out or kill 
every Vietcong to win. Plenty of them are 
discouraged already. 

“The South Viet people, on the whole, 
simply want to be let alone. They go along 
in this area because they are terrorized by 
the Vietcong, The guerrillas come out of the 
jungle, take over a village and kill or threaten 
to kill hostages unless the village goes along 
with them. So, until our strength here 
grows, naturally the village goes along. 

“But let me tell you, the Vietcong doesn't 
attempt to attack us in force. They know 
better than to get into a real fight.” 

Captain Kennedy looks like a movie hero 
in a mountain setting wilder and stranger 
than anything Hollywood has yet devised. 
His native forces, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Lich, swarm over the mountain, man- 
ning guns, mortars, rocket launchers, and 
booby traps designed for welcoming the Viet- 
cong, The men are small and tough and as 
hard to see as the tigers and cobras that also 
inhabit this area, Except when they come 
out, as of now, to pack up the supplies from 
the “choppers.” 

You can reach Nul Ba Den only by “chop- 
per,” which the Vietcong diligently attack by 
gunfire as they come in to land. We came 
over with Capt. Ernest Strum and his “Rat 
Pack Six“ aboard a UHIB Huey“ chopper. 
Our machinegunners on each side of the 
chopper poured some fire down on the Viet- 
cong occupying Nui Can ridge half way up 
the mountain as we came in. This disturbs 
the accuracy and enthusiasm of the Vietcong 
gunners on the ground, Captain Sturm ex- 
plained. It also checks out the guns, in case 
they're really needed. 

The fortified camp is a bleak stretch of tan 
rocks and tan sandbangs bristling with weap- 
ons. 

The jungle has been cleared for a quarter 
of a mile down the slopes to rob Charlie“ 
the Vietcong—of any cover should he decide 
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to advance. The strike force men on duty 
now are Cambodian inhabitants of South 
Vietnam. Different ethnic groups train and 
serve together and come to the peak for 6 
week tours of duty. 

Captain Kennedy and his officers, desig- 
nated by their green berets, serve continu- 
ously, 7 days and night a week, for weeks and 
months on end. They live armed to the 
teeth, ready for emergency, as the engineer- 
ing work they're directing slowly takes shape. 

Kennedy is 29, soft spoken but fervent as 
he talks about the meaning of this South 
Vietnam war. In 1954 he was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
also was a lay reader in the Episcopal Church 
and had about decided to go into the min- 
istry after serving his army time. But then 
the fire and mission of the special forces got 
into his blood. 

“Where could a man of my age do more?” 
Kennedy demands, of his bleak life 
on this hill. “I am responsible for the lives 
of several hundred people. Where would I 
get a job like that in cigilian life at my age? 
I know that we are going to save this country 
for these people. Where could you find work 
more rewarding that that?” 

Kennedy and his men were in special good 
humor because we were leading a pack of 
choppers bringing in supplies. It was the 
first good weather in days. 

“We've been living on K rations,” Kennedy 
explained. Last night, though, we had a 
feast when our strike force killed and cooked 
a python. It was delicious. Too bad you 
didn't get here sooner.” 

Nui Ba Den is in the heart of war zone C, 
where operations are of maximum toughness. 
Not only the Ho Chi Minh trails but the 
Cambodian and Laos jungle nearby make it 
impossible for the area to be sealed off from 
the north. The rice and vegetable growers 
on the plains are almost defenseless when 
the Vietcong rolls out from the jungle. 

The villagers can only fight when they vol- 
unteer to serve in the popular force like that 
commanded by Lieutenant Lich. Then they 
have guns provided by the United States, 
through the South Vietnamese Government, 
and a base protected by the U.S. forces in 
cooperation with South Vietnam. 

The presence of a base like this, and forces 
like those under Lich, tell the people of Tay 
Ninh Province that all is not lost. 

Since Nui Ba Den must be maintained 
from the air, the men are trained elsewhere 
and flown in. The base is so firmly estab- 
lished that the Vietnamese troops bring in 
their wives, who have established a small 
village part way down the mountain. There 
also, the U.S. forces aided in the building of 
a new Buddhist pagoda, replacing the one on 
the mountaintop, which is now a fort. The 
mountain got its name by the death in an- 
cient times of a young woman dressed in 
black who was killed by a tiger as she was 
en route to the pagoda to be married. “There 
are still some tigers here,” said Kennedy. I 
saw one only a few days ago.” 

The Americans, all 19, live in three stone 
galleries about 10 by 24 each. One is the 
galley and dining room, the others are for 
desks and bunks. The cave-like living was 
enlivened a few hours ago when a krait 
slithered out from a crack in the walls. It's 
the Asian version of the deadly coral snake 
and it was quickly stomped to death. 

"Life is rugged up here but we can take it 
because we know we are doing useful work 
that is going to succeed,” said Kennedy. 
“There is nothing wrong with the situation 
in Vietnam that some hard work won’t cure. 
This country is a reaily rich rice bowl, which 
is why the Communists want it. When they 
do get an area they take most of the rice for 
their troops. This is what will always hap- 
pen. The South Vietnamese have no wish 
at all to raise rice for China. 


“Once we get the Vietcong off the people's 
backs by cutting their sources of supply 
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you'll find this war here will end relatively 
Tast.“ 

As you look around at Kennedy and his 
men against the backdrop of rocks and guns 
you realize that the rugged individualism 
that made America free is still alive in to- 
day’s young men. You share Kennedy's 
faith in the tough, tiny South Vietnamese 
all around you. You know, after you talk 
with evangelical young Kennedy at Nui Ba 
Den that this war is going to be won by our 
side some day. í 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6400) to enfore 


the 15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle in urging the adoption 
of H.R. 6400, the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, to enforce the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution, in order to guarantee 
that the full and free exercise of the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote will not be denied or abridged. 

Events in many parts of the country in 
recent months have again clearly shown 
the need for additional Federal legisla- 
tion to guarantee this right for all 
Americans. 

No one can deny that the safety, and 
even the lives of our fellow citizens are 
at stake. In my opinion, the full 
majesty and full resources of the United 
States must be exerted to preserve and 
protect the precious heritage of freedom 
and equality we all are entitled to enjoy. 

President Johnson, in his eloquent ad- 
dress to the joint session of Congress, 
voiced a deeply moving and forceful call 
to action on this vital legislation. 

I urge that the Members of the House 
now answer that call with speed and de- 
termination—to assure, once and for all, 
the unrestricted exercise of the right to 
vote, possessed by every American by 
virtue of his citizenship in this land of 
the free.” 

Certainly, 95 years after ratification of 
the 15th amendment is not too early for 
the Nation to make good on its promise 
to protect the elementary right of all its 
citizens to full suffrage. 

This bill provides for automatic sus- 
pension of literacy or any other tests or 
devices used to discriminate against 
would-be voters where less than 50 per- 
cent of the voting-age population was 
registered or voted in the 1964 presiden- 
tial election. 

In addition, it authorizes use of Fed- 
eral examiners to register and assure the 
right to vote for all citizens previously 
unable to exercise that fundamental 
right. 

Another strong feature of this legisla- 
tion is its outright ban on the poll tax 
as a requirement for voting in State and 
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local elections, in the same manner as 
the 24th amendment to the Constitution, 
ratified in January 1964, outlawed the 
poll tax in Federal elections. 

All in all, the measure represents a 
clear, practical, effective, and legisla- 
tively responsible way to enable citizens 
to vote without the fear or threat of dis- 
crimination. 

For that reason, I hope the Members 
of this House will pass the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 without further delay, so that 
the Congress may again take a leading 
part in the noble crusade to create a 
better America, to banish the phrase 
“second-class citizen” from our vocabu- 
lary, and to fulfill the revolutionary 
dream of freedom and equality for all 
Americans. 


Our Pacific Partner: Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the day 
is long past when the Pacific Ocean was 
merely America’s geographic and eco- 
nomic backyard. For, today a Pacific 
nation, Japan, stands as America’s most 
important customer, second only to 
Canada. A Pacific State, California, 
now leads the Nation in exports. Fur- 
thermore, two developments of great his- 
toric moment and of profound concern 
to this country are presently occurring 
in the Pacific Basin—the emergence on 
the one hand of a dynamic and growing 
Pacific community of free nations, a 
community which has become an in- 
creasingly important factor in the 
growth of our economy, and the emer- 
gence on the other hand of a militant Red 
China as a real and growing threat to 
that community, to our own security, 
and to world peace. These crucial de- 
velopments, Mr. Speaker, demand that 
we turn more of our attention to mend- 
ing our diplomatic fences in the Pacific. 

Nowhere is this more urgent than with 
respect to our most important partner 
in Asia, Japan. Now, I have, from time 
to time, pointed out specific areas of 
difference between our country and 
Japan where I felt we could take more 
positive approaches toward achieving 
mutually satisfactory solutions. In this 
regard, I would like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an editorial from 
yesterday's Washington Post which suc- 
cinctly presents a full portrayal of prob- 
lems affecting our relations with Japan, 
problems which can and must be solved. 
Entiled “Our Pacific Partner,” this edi- 
torial makes the point that yes, this 
country did very generously help Japan 
achieve her present eminence, but now 
we would be very wise to take positive 
action in good faith to solve our differ- 
ences with Japan in order to insure our 
present good friendship for a future in 
which we are very much going to need 
it. I think that the point is well taken. 
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I hope that the editorial will be read 
and all of its recommendations care- 
fully considered. 

None of the points of the editorial is 
quite so timely as the reference made to 
the Asian Development Bank under point 
No. 5. If we can judge from our experi- 
ence with the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and I think we can, this pro- 
posal offers a highly constructive alter- 
native to that of direct aid to developing 
nations. As in the case of the Inter- 
American Bank, the Asian Bank offers a 
regional approach to the problems of de- 
velopment, placing assistance on a self- 
help banking basis with all nations of the 
Tegion participating in the Bank to a 
degree commensurate with their ability. 

The Posts’s recommendation that we 
help Japan to obtain the site of the 
Asian Bank for Tokyo is not only wise 
policy from a diplomatic point of view as 
the Post suggests, but natural in view of 
Japan’s eminent position in the region. 
After all, Japan is Asia’s greatest indus- 
trial and commercial nation, For most 
of the nations who will participate in the 
Asian Bank, Japan is either their No, 1 
customer, their No. 1 supplier, or both. 
Moreover, Japan has set the pattern for 
Asian development—in land reform and 
rural development as well as industriali- 
zation. The free nations of Asia thus 
look to Japan as a leader, as a success 
story which they hope to emulate. Thus 
Japan is the commercial, industrial and 
increasingly the political focal point of 
the interest and attention of Asia’s de- 
veloping nations. It is therefore natural 
that the Asian Development Bank be 
placed at that focal point and that Japan 
be recognized as the great nation which 
she has come to be. 

The Post editorial follows: 

Our PACIFIC PARTNER 

The arrival of seven members of the Jap- 
anese Cabinet for the fourth annual gather- 
ing with their American coun is & 
good time to reaffirm our belief that Japan 
is this country’s most important partner in 
Asia—militarily, economically, and polit- 
ically. 

In the formal speeches, this has been duly 
recognized; in action it has sometimes been 
denied. 

True, it has been the United States, 
through its foresighted occupation-period 
policies and its generous distribution of eco- 
nomic aid, that has helped Japan to this 
eminence after her World War II disaster. 
But there are a number of things the United 
States can do, in its own interest, to insure 
that this partnership with Japan is long- 
lasting. For instance: 

1. The United States could better appreci- 
ate the Japanese national instincts concern- 
ing Okinawa. President Kennedy, as far back 
as March 1961, recognized Japan's residual 
sovereignty to the Ryukyu Islands, of which 
Okinawa is the chief member. But our poli- 
cles often seem not to reflect this recognition. 
At the moment, the Ryukyuans need some- 
thing like $50 million a year to improve their 
schools and move up their standard of living 
a notch or two. The United States con- 
tributes only $12 million a year, and restricts 
Japan to another $8 million in economic help. 
Certainly the economic help should be 
greater. And, to be really foresighted the 
United States should realize that one of these 
days even a pro-Western Japanese govern- 
ment will have to demand the return of 
Okinawa if it is to stay in office. The United 
States should prepare for that day and ar- 
range to yield Okinawa’s sovereignty while 
still holding on to the military bases there 
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which are so essential to the security of both 
Japan and the United States. 

2. Fisheries represent. another thorn in 
United States-Japanese relations, For Japan, 
fish are essential both to the diet and to the 
economy. For the United States, the Pacific 
salmon run is essential mainly to Alaskan 
fishermen. Instead of the boycott against 
Japanese goods which was whipped up on the 
Pacific coast last month, and the fear of too 
few salmon when there now ap to be a 
record catch for all, the United States should 
recognize that the Japanese consider the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention of 1952 to 
be an “unequal” treaty foisted upon them 
while they were emerging from occupation. 

3. Air rights are a similar thorn. Japan 
contends she was obliged to give U.S. air- 
lines right to land in Tokyo under her oc- 
cupation. But so far Japan has been un- 
able to get the United States to reciprocate 
with rights to cross this continent and there- 
by enable Japan Air Lines to enter the big 
league with a round-the-world hookup. 

4. Economically, the Japanese fear that 
under such slogans as “Buy American" and 
“Conserve Our Balance of Payments” the 
United States is backsliding into its old pro- 
tectionism. At the moment, the United 
States is tying to work out a multilateral 
restriction on the imports of wool textiles 
which the Japanese are resisting. The Japa- 
nese-American cotton textile agreement ex- 
pires the end of this year and the Japa- 
nese want out from a level of voluntary 
quotas which they feel has held them back 
from the normal growth of the U.S. mar- 
ket. 

5. Politically, while the United States is 
anxious to see Japan assert the leadership 
she is entitled to in Asian affairs, there is 
still a begrudging, look-the-other-way atti- 
tude when Japan attempts to normalize 
trade and cultural ties with her greatest 
historical and geographie neighbor, Com- 
munist China. At the coming week's gath- 
ering, when the United States presumably 
will press Japan to take a bigger role in 
granting foreign aid to noncombat areas in 
Asia, it might be a wise gesture to help 
Japan make Tokyo the headquarters for 
the new Asian Development Bank which is 
to have such a key role in future aid to 
Asia, 

In sum, here is a friend whose territory, 
in years to come, may represent the one 
piece of solid Aslan ground for U.S. national 
needs. It would seem to be the better part 
of wisdom not to begrudge Japan her own 
needs now, but to anticipate them in order 
to insure the firmness of this Japanese- 


A Beacon of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to place before 
the House a commentary by Mr. Charles 
Lucey, editor of the Trenton Times, that 
appeared in a recent edition of that 
newspaper. I think we can all join with 
him in seconding President Johnson’s 
expression of renewed faith in the 
United Nations as an antidote to the 
disorder which seems to abound through- 
out the world. 

Mr. Lucey’s commentary is as follows: 

A TIME or DISSONANCE 
(By Charles Lucey) 

These years will not be set down as gentle 

ones. Stridency, vulgarity, destructiveness, 
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anarchy in individual lives; among states 
and nations a larger anarchy, angry bad 
manners and brutal violence. 

Have you a gripe—are you annoyed by 
something? Then whip up a committee. 
Fashion a name with words whose first let- 
ters cannonade out into some such in- 
junction as STOP or WHOOP or BOMB 
(Banish Old McGeorge Bundy, obviously). 
Splash up some signs and placards to convey 
an angry spontaneity, Stage a march. What 
cause is so. anemic its pickets have not ringed 
a mayor's or Governor's office? 

The other day the graduating class at 
Hyde Park High School in Chicago went on 
strike because school officials, choosing mu- 
sic for commencement, shelved Elgar's tradi- 
tional “Pomp and Circumstance” for the 
“Triumphal March“ from Verdi's “Aida.” 

Now, there is nothing wrong with ringing 
protest in a good social cause, but how far 
to nonsense do you run? 

Among nations, mayhem and marauding 
sweep from Cairo to Cyprus to Algeria to the 
Congo to Santo Domingo to Indonesia to 
Vietnam. Tomorrow the flame may burst in 
Bogota or on the Arab-Israel border or along 
the autobahn to Berlin. 

So, now 20 years after that candle of bright 
hope was lighted at the United Nations 
founding meeting in San Francisco, one finds 
no peace and scarcely can recall when men 
were not at one another’s throats. And the 
emissaries from all the nations talk and talk 
and yet are helpless in such agonies as Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic. 

The dream and the hope the founders of 
U.N. had for comity in the brotherhood of 
man, corporate branch, is as great and noble 
as ever. But the U.N. machinery was crip- 
pled by the Communists when Moscow de- 
stroyed the role of the Security Council by 
use of the veto, and when it stubbornly 
thwarted efforts to form an effective U.N. 
peacekeeping force as originally conceived. 

Yet U.N. remains the beacon, it must go 
on—and President Johnson is right in be- 
speaking anew at San Francisco our faith 
that it stni will have meaning. 


Excise Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1965 


Mr. VANIE. Mr. Speaker, many con- 
sumers have written to me wanting to 
know exactly which items have been af- 
fected by the reduction of excise taxes 
and by what percentage. Therefore, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point a complete list of those 
items which are currently affected by 
the excise tax reduction, the percentage 
of reduction, and the base price for de- 
termining the percentage reduction. I 
have also included the effective date of 
reduction of the excise tax. I would like 
to note that there are several exceptions 
to this following list. For example, the 
tax on automatic clothes washers was re- 
moved several years ago. Shampoo floor 
polishers, while an appliance, have been 
exempted from excise taxes since 1958. 
Motor powered, household lawnmowers 
were previously subject to a 5-percent 
excise which has now been removed. I 
wish to emphasize that many of these 
taxes were levied on the manufacturers’ 
price and not on the retail price. Please 
. the distinction in the following 

es: 
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Brief summary of major tax provisions of Public Law 89-44, the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 


coaches 
wheeled motor vehicles 


power yes subject to 5 percent tax which is r 
Auto and accessories ! (except parts primaril: 
trucks and buses). 


Eai 
Air conditioners ! (refunds as to sales after May 14, 1985) 


Electric, and oil appliances ! (there was no excise on wash- 
ing machines). 
E TTT 


eee e 
8 


1 Provision is made for floor stock refund. 


Gelso fi 8 household-t 
y used for 


2 


do Z 
Each (but not more than 10 per- 
cent of manufacturer's price). 


— 200-2 
10 cents do 


Under new law 


--} Reduced to 7 percent on June 22, 1965, 6 percent on 


Jan. 1, 1966, 4 percent on Jan. 1, 1967, 2 percent on 
Jan, 1, 1968, and 1 percent on Jan. 1, 1969 
Exempted. June ae 


..| Repealed entirely on Jan. t 1966, except tax on bups 


. in A riers taxable-items repealed on June 


Republican Record on Voting Rights 
Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, the Republican leader of the 
House Mr. Forp, and the ranking Re- 
publican member of the House Judiciary 
Committee Mr. McCuttocn deserve the 
highest praise for their contributions in 
behalf of equal voting rights for all 
Americans. 

The Ford-McCulloch bill was in many 
respects a stronger measure than the 
Celler administration bill passed last 
week by the House. This was particu- 
larly true after the adoption of an 
amendment abolishing the poll tax in 
State and local elections. 

The President's reflections upon the 
efficacy of the Republican voting rights 
bill sponsored by Mr. Forp and Mr. Mc- 
CuLLOcH was most unfortunate. Their 
joint statement in reply to the President, 
is both pertinent and highly significant. 
I call it to the attention of all of my col- 
leagues and to the American public: 
JOINT STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD 

R. Forp, REPUBLICAN FLOOR LEADER, AND 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM McCULLocH, 

RANKING REPUBLICAN MEMBER OF COMMIT- 

TEE ON THE JUDICIARY, JULY 12, 1965 

The President’s political instincts got the 
better of his sense of fairness and his sense 


of history when he accused House Repub- 
licans of seeking to dilute the voting rights 
bill. 

The President is obviously sensitive to his 
own “Lyndon come lately” congressional 
record on civil rights. 

The President is embarrassed by the fail- 
ure of the Johnson administration to sup- 
port the honest elections provision in either 
the Senate or House version of the voting 
rights bill. 

Will the President tell the people: 

1. Why Texas was not covered under his 
initial voting rights bill and is not effectively 
covered now? 

2. Why vote frauds and dishonest elec- 
tions, such as have occurred in Chicago and 
Texas, were not covered under his proposal? 

3. Why should not the right to vote be 
protected equally in every State, not just in 
seven States? 

4. Why should any area be exempted after 
only 50 percent of the Negroes are permitted 
to vote? 

5. Why should challenged votes be counted 
and if found invalid be used possibly to 
determine the outcome of an election, in- 
cluding the election of a President? 

The Ford-McCulloch bill effectively meets 
all of these problems. The President’s pro- 
posal ignored all these vices and defects. 
The Ford-McCulloch bill was more compre- 
hensive, more effective, and more equitable 
than the Administration bill. 

Prom 1940 through 1960 as a member of 
the House and the Senate, Lyndon Johnson 
voted against civil rights on 78 percent of 
50 meaningful rollcall votes. Before 1957, 
he voted against civil rights 100 percent. 

Lyndon Johnson's public statements were 
consistent with his voting record. In Austin, 
Tex., on May 22, 1948, he said: 

“This civil rights program, about which 
you have heard so much is a farce and a 
sham—an effort to set up a police state in 
the guise of liberty. I am opposed to that 
program. I fought it in Congress. It is the 


making money 
“going broke to a lot of people. The Southern 


province of the State to run its own elec- 
tions.” 

Republicans disagreed with him then and 
have consistently disagreed with that phi- 
losophy ever since. 

The President embraces a form of con- 
sensus which in effect says, “I'm right. 
Everyone else is wrong. I'm for good; you're 
for evil.“ He tolerates no constructive dif- 
ferences of opinion. As such, he is a dan- 
gerous advocate of one-party government in 
this country. 


Southern Railway’s “Big John” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial was broadcast over radio 
station WDIX, Orangeburg, S. C., on July 
8. The success of Southern’s “Big John” 
operation is great news to the Southeast, 
the Midwest, and to those everywhere 
who believe in competitive free enter- 
prise: 

For 2 years, those of who who like to watch 
the trains go by, have noticed the “Big John” 
grain cars moving feed into the Southeast 
for southern cattle and hog feeders. Each 
“Big John” means a minimum of a hundred 
thousand pounds of feed grain moving to 
southeastern farmers at a 60-percent savings 
in freight costs. A 60-percent savings in 
transportation of feed grains is profit. It's 
the difference between and 
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Railway fought the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 2 years to be permitted to 
lower the freight rates made possible by 
“Big John.” After another 2 years’ opera- 
tion, Southern is reporting on the effect of 
the Big John savings to the grain user. Here 
is the score, In the Southeastern States in 
the past 2 years 23 new feed mills have 
been built and 41 existing feed milis have 
been expanded. In these 2 years 35 new 
cattle feed lots have been opened and 17 
existing cattle feed lots have been expanded, 
16 new hog feed lots have been built, and 
3 existing hog feed lots have been expanded. 
In these Southeastern States and in these 
2 years 2 new packinghouses have been built 
and 11 existing packinghouses have been ex- 
panded. Thus, savings through lower freight 
rates on grain from the Midwest to the 
Southeast have brought a healthy and vig- 
ordus market expansion for southern live- 
stock farmers, feeders, processors and new 
jobs for people all along this line of ex- 
pansion. 

In Appalachia the Duke Power Co., offers 
to invest $700 million in electric power pro- 
duction that would bring expansion of job 
opportunitiees to a tri-State area. The fa- 
cility is planned as the Keowee-Toxaway 
plant in Pickens and Oconee Counties in 
South Carolina. And, who objects? The 
U.S. Government in the person of Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. Secretary 
of the Interior Udall says that Duke could 
buy its power from the proposed Government 
powerplant at Trotters Shoals and from other 
places. Secretary of the Interior Mr. Udall's 
proposal comes with poor grace. A Fed- 
eral power group 2 years ago stopped Duke 
from building a plant at Trotters Shoals. 
What Duke proposes would cost the people 
nothing. What the Department of the In- 
terior proposes would cost the people the 
price of the Federal powerplant and millions 
im tax dollars. And, the point is this. A 
Federal agency delayed the Southern Rall- 
Way's use of “Big John” grain cars 2 years by 
forbidding Southern to lower the freight 
rate. A Federal agency stops private power 
development to build its own public power 
empire, Only the voter can trim the Federal 
Government's stranglehold on private enter- 
prise. 


Superb Address of Secretary Dean Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk delivered a magnifi- 
cent address on June 23 before the 
American Foreign Service Association 
here in Washington. 

I commend this timely address, Viet- 
nam: Four Steps to Peace,” to the atten- 
tion of every Member of the Congress, to 
the people of our country, and those 
throughout the world who are striving 
for a just and honorable peace in south- 
east Asia—a peace which will end ag- 
gression. 

VIETNAM: Four STEPS To PEACE 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here. It is a privilege for me to salute my 
colleagues, present and retired, of the For- 
eign Service and to express to you the grati- 
tude of President Johnson and of the 
American people for a service which is 
marked by so much competence, dedication, 
and personal commitment. 
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Two and a half months ago President 
Johnson spoke to the world about Vietnam 
at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. Today I wish to talk to you on the 
same subject—to you who know that such 
problems have deep roots, to you who have 
lived through and worked upon such prob- 
lems before, and to you who know that 
such matters can gravely affect the future 
of our Nation and the prospects for general 


peace. 

The struggle in Vietnam has continued 
since April and indeed has grown the more 
severe. The harsh resistance of the Commu- 
nists to any form of discussions or negoti- 
ation continues, The effort to destroy the 
freedom of Vietnam has been expanded. 
The trial by fire of the people of Vietnam 
goes on. Their own resistance has been 
courageous, but the need for American reso- 
lution and for American action has in- 
creased. 


AGGRESSION FROM THE NORTH 


The root of the trouble in Vietnam is to- 
day just what it was in April and has been 
at least since 1960—a cruel and sustained at- 
tack by North Vietnam upon the people of 
South Vietnam. Now, as then, it is a brutal 
war—marked by terror and sneak attack, and 
by the killing of women and children in the 
night. This campaign of terror has con- 
tinued throughout the spring. 

Those of us who have not served in Viet- 
nam may find it hard to understand just how 
ugly this war of aggression has been. From 
1961 to the present date the South Viet- 
namese armed forces have lost some 25,000 
dead and 51,000 wounded. In proportion to 
population, these South Vietnamese losses 
are 10 times as great as those suffered by 
Americans in the Korean war, and larger 
than our losses in World War II. 

Even more terrible than these military 
losses are the cruelties of assassination and 
kidnaping among civilian officials and ordi- 
nary citizens. In the last 18 months, for 
example, more than 2,000 local officials and 
civilians haye been murdered. When an of- 
ficial is not found at home, often his wife 
and children, are slain in his place. It is as if 
in our own country some 35,000 civic leaders 
or their families were to be killed at night 
by stealth and terror. 

These are the methods of the Vietcong. 
This is the test to which the people of Viet- 
nam have gallantly responded, 

Meanwhile, from the north, heavy infiltra- 
tion has continued. Intelligence now shows 
that some 40,000 had come down before the 
end of 1964. Toward the end of that year— 
well before the beginning of our own air oper- 
ations against North Vietnam—the infiltra- 
tion of regular North Vietnamese army units 
was begun, and important elements of that 
army are now known to be in place in South 
Vietnam and Laos, where they have no right 
to be. 

And so we face a deliberate and long- 
matured decision by a persistent aggressor 
to raise the stakes of war. Apparently this 
was their answer to our own repeated afirma- 
tion that we ourselves did not wish a larger 
war. Apparently a totalitarian regime has 
once again misunderstood the desire of dem- 
ocratic peoples for peace and has made the 
mistake of thinking that they can have a 
larger war without risks to themselves. And 
hence the airstrikes against military targets 
in North Vietnam. 

These actions have made infiltration hard- 
er. They have increased the cost of aggres- 
sion. Without them South Vietnam today 
would face still stronger forces from the 
north. 

These measured air operations have done 
what we expected them to do—neither more 
nor less. For air attack alone cannot bring 
peace. I cannot agree with those who think 
it wrong to hit the logistics of aggression. 
It is the aggression itself that Is the wrong. 
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Those who worry about bridges and barracks 
and ammunition dumps would do well to 
give their sympathy imstead to the daily 
victims of terror in South Vietnam. 


EFFORTS TO NEGOTIATE 


The other side is obviously not yet ready 
for peace. In these last months, the friends 
of peace in many lands have sought to move 
this dangerous matter to the conference 
table. But one proposal after another has 
been contemptuously rejected. 

We and others, for example, have sought 
to clear a way for a conference on Laos, and 
a conference on Cambodia—two neighboring 
countries where progress toward peace might 
be refiected in Vietnam itself. But these 
efforts have been blocked by North Vietnam 
and by Communist China. 


Twice there has been an effort at discus- 
sions through the United Nations—first in 
the Security Council after the August at- 
tacks in the Tonkin Gulf, and later this 
April, when Secretary General U Thant con- 
sidered visits to Hanoi and Peiping to explore 
the possibilities of peace. But in August 
there was a refusal by Hanoi to come to the 
Security Council. And in April both Hanoi 
and Peiping made it clear that they would 
not receive U Thant, and both regimes made 
plain their view that the United Nations is 
not competent to deal with that matter. 

Repeatedly our friends in Britain, as a co- 
chairman of the Geneva conference, have 
sought a path to settlement—first by work- 
ing toward a new conference in Geneva and 
then by a visit of a senior British statesman. 
But the effort for a conference in Geneva 
was blocked, and the dis ed British 
traveler was told that he should stay away 
from Peiping and Hanoi. 

Twice in April we made additional efforts 
of our own. In Baltimore the President of- 
fered unconditional discussions with the 
governments concerned. Hanoi and Peiping 
call this offer a hoax. At that time the 
17 nonalined nations had appealed for a 
peaceful solution, by negotiations without 
X proposal was accepted 
It was rejected by Hanoi and 
Peiping. And some of its authors were la- 
beled monsters and freaks. 

The President of India made constructive 
proposals—for an end of hostilities and an 
Afro-Asian patrol force. To us this proposal 
was full of interest and hope. But by Hanoi 
and Red China it was rejected as a betrayal. 

Our own Government and the Government 
of South Vietnam, in May, suspended air 
attacks on North Vietnam. This action was 
made known to the other side to see if there 
would be a response in kind. This special 
effort for peace was denounced in Hanol as 
a wornout trick and denounced in Peiping 
as a swindle. To those who complain 
that that so-called “pause” was not long 
enough, I would simply report that the 
harsh reaction of the other side was fully 
known before the attacks were resumed. 
And I would also recall that we held our hand 
for more than 4 years while tens of thousands 
of armed men invaded the South and every 
attempt at peaceful settlement failed. 

HANO!'S RESPONSE 

Reports in the first half of June have 
confirmed that all these violent rejections 
are in fact what they appear to be—clear 
proof that what is wanted today in Hanoi 
is a military victory, not peace, and that 
Hanoi is not even prepared for discussions 
unless it is accepted in advance that there 
will be a Communist-dominated government 
in Saigon, and unless too—so far as we can 
determine—American forces are withdrawn 
in advance. 

So this record is clear. And there is sub- 
stance in Senator Futsricur’s conclusion 
that “It seems clear that the Communist 
powers still hope to achieve a complete vic- 
tory in South Vietnam and for this reason 
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are at present uninterested in negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement.” For the simple 
truth Is that there is no lack of diplomatic 
procedures, machinery or process by which 
a desire for peace can be registered—that 
there is no procedural miracle through which 
peace can be obtained if one side is deter- 
mined to continue the war. 

As I have said, Hanoi is presenly adamant 
against negotiation or any avenue to peace. 
Peiping is even more so, and one can plainly 
read the declared doctrine and purpose of 
the Chinese Communists. They are look- 
ing beyond the current conflict to the hope 
of domination in all of Southeast Asia—and 
indeed beyond. 

But one finds it harder to understand 
Hanoi’s aversion to discussion. More im- 
mediately than the Chinese, the North Viet- 
namese face the costs and dangers of con- 
flict. They, too, must fear the ambitions of 
Communist China in Southeast Asia. Yet 
they are still on the path of violence, insist- 
ing upon the forceful communization of 
South Vietnam and to let their 
brothers in the south work out their own 
destiny in peace. 

In recent weeks, after 2 months of reduced 
activity, the enemy has sharply quickened 
the tempo of his military action in the south. 
Since early May, major Viet Cong units have 
returned to the battlefield, and already a 
series of sharp engagments has shown us 
that the fighting through the summer may 
be hard. Setbacks have occurred and serious 
defeats have been avoided only by the com- 
bination of continuing Vietnamese bravery 
and effective air and other types of support. 

Losses on both sides have been heavy. 
From April 1 to date, we have had confirmed 
reports of almost 5,000 Vietcong dead, almost 
3,000 South Vietnamese, and almost 100 
Americans. We must expect these losses to 
continue—and our own losses may increase. 

ROLE OF U.S. FORCES 


Since March we have deployed nine bat- 
talions of fighting men to South Vietnam. 
Six more are on their way. For as the Presi- 
dent said in April, “we will not be defeated. 
We will not grow tired * * *. We will do 
everything necessary * and we will do 
only what is necessary.“ 

Our own battalions in South Vietnam have 
three related tasks. Their first assignment 
was and is to guard such major installations 
as the airfield at Da Nang. A second and 
closely related task is that of active patrol 
in nearby areas. And the third is to join in 
combat support of Vietnamese forces—when 
such help is requested and when our Com- 
mander, General Westmoreland, believes it 
should be given. 

American forces so committed will carry 
with them the determined support of our 
people. These men know, as all our people 
know, that what they do is done for free- 
dom and peace, in Vietnam, in other con- 
tinents, and here at home. 

SUPPORT FOR U.S. ACTION 


In authorizing combat missions for our 
ground forces in Vietnam, the President 
acted to meet his constitutional responsi- 
bilities as Commander in Chief. He has rec- 
ognized the obligations of this Nation under 
the Southeast Asia Treaty, which the Senate 
approved by a vote of 82 to 1. He has acted 
under the joint resolution of August 1964, 
which passed the Senate by a vote of 88 to 
2—and passed the House with no opposing 
vote. This resolution expresses our national 
readiness—as the President determines—‘“to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States” and “all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force“ to help Vietnam and 
southeast Asian members of the SEATO who 
ask for help to preserve their freedom. 

The President has acted on the unanimous 
advice of the American leaders in Saigon and 
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his senior civil and military advisers in Wash- 
ington. 

He has acted in full consultation with the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

And he has acted on his own considered 
Judgment of what is necessary at this time 
to stop aggression. 

This decision—like all of our decisions in 
Vietnam—is open to review by Members of 
the Congress and open to reversal if it does 
not have their support. But the leaders 
of the Congress have been kept in close touch 
with the situation, and no such ‘prospect 
should stimulate the hopes of enemies or the 
fears of friends. For America is not divided 
in her determination nor weak in her will. 

In Vietnam today we face one more chal- 
lenge in the long line of dangers we have, 
unhappily, had to meet and master for a 
generation. We have had to show both 
strength and restraint—courage and cool- 
ness—for Iran and for Greece, for Berlin and 
for Korea, in the Formosa Strait, and in the 
Cuban missile crisis. We mean to show the 
same determination and coolness now. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower pledged our 
support to the Government of Vietnam, to 
assist that Govermnent, as he put it, “in 
developing and maintaining a strong, viable 
state, capable of resisting attempted subver- 
sion or aggression through military means.” 
And this determination was reaffirmed again 
and again by President Kennedy. “We are 
going to stay here,“ he said. “We are not 
going to withdraw from that effort." And 
that is our position still. 


FIRMNESS AND RESTRAINT 


Now, as in April, as the President put it, 
“We will use our power with restraint and 
with all the wisdom that we can command.” 
For it is others, and not we, who have in- 
creased the scale of fighting. It is others, 
and not we, who have made threats of gravely 
widened conflict. The firmness with which 
we resist aggression is matched by the firm- 
ness with which we will refrain from ill- 
advised adventure. 

A few—a very few—may believe that un- 
limited war can take the place of the sus- 
tained and steady effort in which we are 
engaged, just as there may be a few—a very 
few—who think we should pull out and leave 
a friendly people to their fate. But the 
American people want neither rashness nor 
surrender. They want firmness and restraint. 
They expect courage and care. They threaten 
no one. And they are not moved by the 
threats by others. 

ROLE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


This contest centers in the defense of 
freedom for the people who live in South 
Vietnam. The sustained and increasing in- 
filtration from North Vietnam has required. 
the measured use of air attack on military 
targets in the north. We alone cannot de- 
termine the future—could we do so there 
would be a prompt peace. The other side, 
too, must decide about the future. And we 
must hope they know—as we do—that in- 
creased aggression would be costly far beyond 
the worth to the aggressor. 

The political turmoil in South Vietnam 
has continued. It is easy to be impatient 
with our friends in Saigon as they struggle 
to establish and sustain a stable government 
under the stress of war. We see there the 
ferment of a society still learning to be free, 
even while under attack from beyond their 
borders. 

We must remember that this ancient peo- 
ple is young in its independence, restless in 
its hopes, divided in its religions, and varied 
in its regions. The turmoil of Vietnam 
needs the steadfastness of America. Our 
friends in Vietnam know. and we know, that 
our people and our troops must work and 
fight together. Neither of us can do the 
work of the other. And the main responsi- 
bility must always be with, and is fully ac- 
cepted. by, the South Vietnamese. Yet 
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neither of us can “go it alone.” We would 
not be there without the urgent request for 
assistance from those whose land this hap- 
pens to be. We have a tested faith in the 
enduring bravery of the people of Vietnam, 
and they, in turn, can count on us with 
equal certainty. 
FORMULA FOR PEACE 


The people of Vietnam long for peace. 
And the way to peace is clear. Yesterday 
the Foreign Minister of South Vietnam set 
forth the fundamental principles that can 
provide a just and enduring peace. Those 
principles, in summary, are: 

An end to aggression and subversion, 

Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape for itself its own destiny “in conform- 
ity with democratic principles and without 
any foreign interference from whatever 
sources.“ 

As soon as aggression has ceased, the end- 
ing of the military measures now necessary 
by the Government of South Vietnam and 
the nations that have come to its ald to de- 
fend South Vietnam; and the remoyal of 
foreign military forces from South Vietnam. 

And effective guarantees for the independ- 
ence and freedom of the people of South 
Vietnam. 

Now these are the fundamental steps. This 
is what the arguing and the fighting is all 
about. When they are carried out, we can 
look forward, as we have stated previously 
many times, to the day when relations be- 
tween North Vietnam and South Vietnam can 
be worked out by peaceful means. And this 
would include the question of a free decision 
by the peoples of North and South Vietnam 
on the matter of reunification. 

This forthright and simple program meets 
the hopes of all and attacks the interests of 
none. It would replace the threat of con- 
quest by the hope of free and peaceful choice. 

A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


And even while these hopes of peace are 
blocked for now by aggression, we on our 
side and other nations have reaffirmed our 
deep commitment to the peaceful progress of 
Vietnam and southeast Asia as a whole. In 
April the President proposed to the nations 
of Asia and to the United Nations that there 
be constructed a new program of support for 
Asian efforts and called upon Mr. Eugene 
Black to assist them. Now iu June this work 
is underway. The Mekong River project has 
been given new life. A new dam is ready to 
rise in Laos. A billion-dollar bank is in the 
making for the development of southeast 
Asia. And in Vietnam itself new impetus has 
been given to programs of development and 
education and health. 

So let us call again on other nations—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—to join in turning 
this great region of the world away from the 
waste and violence of a brutal war. For the 
hope of Asia Is not in relentless pressure for 
conquest. It is in unremitting hope for 
progress a progress In which rice production 
could be multiplied manyfold, where the ex- 
pectation of life could be doubled, the edu- 
cation of the young could be tenfold what it 
is today, and there could be an end of cholera 
and tuberculosis and intestinal parasites and 
other human afflictions. 

In April the President offered determina- 
tion against aggression, discussion for peace, 
and development for the human hopes of all. 
And in June we reaffirm that threefold policy. 

on has increased, so that determi- 
nation must be greater than ever. 

Discussion is rejected, but our efforts to 
find a path to peace will not be stopped. We 
have welcomed the new initiative of Prime 
Minister Wilson and the Commonwealth con- 
ference and regret that it has received so 
little reception on the other side. 

Beyond the terror of the aggressor and the 
firmness of our defense, we must, neverthe- 
less, look to the day in which many new 
dams will be built, and many new schools 
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Opened, and fresh opportunities opened to 
the peoples of southeast Asia. For we must 
look beyond the battle to peace, past fear to 
hope, and over the hard path of resistance to 
the broad plain of progress which must. lie 
ahead for the peoples of southeast Asia. 


Vietnam: An Answer to Some Probing 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great admiration and respect for the very 
able editor of the Saturday Review, Nor- 
Man Cousins. His writing and analysis 
in numerous fields has made a fine con- 
tribution to a new awareness and a het- 
ter understanding of many public issues. 

I was, accordingly, deeply troubled by 
two of his recent articles: “Vietnam and 
the American Conscience,” February 27, 
1965; and “How America Can Help Viet- 
nam,“ March 20, 1965. 

In response to my request for a point- 
by-point analysis, the Department of 
State has provided me with a reply which 
I consider to be thoughtful, informative, 
and e. I include it for our col- 
leagues’ attention and considered re- 
view: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 7, 1965. 
Hon Jerrery COHELAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: Thank you 
for your letter of June 3, 1965, requesting the 
Comments of the Department on two recent 
editorials in the Saturday Review, by Nor- 
Man Cousins. The Department of Defense 
has also referred to us your letter to them 
Concerning these editorials. 

The conclusions in Mr. Cousins’ articles 
are based on a number of assertions which 
are either oversimplifications or largely in- 
accurate. The major assumptions on which 
he bases his arguments are discussed below. 

1. “The first fact is that the United States 
does not have the backing of the Vietnamese 
People in whose name it went into Vietnam 
in the first place and whom it is seeking to 
save today.” In private briefings U.S. offi- 
cials concede that the large majority of South 
Vietnamese are opposed to the U.S. presence.” 

This is not accurate. While many Viet- 
namese just wish to lead their own lives and 
do not actively support either the Govern- 
Ment of Vietnam or the Vietcong, the major- 
ity of the South Vietnamese have already 
shown that they do not wish their country 
to be taken over by the Communists and 
that they appreciate American efforts to as- 
sist them in protecting themselves. 

Nearly 1 million North Vietnamese refugees 
rejected communism by moving south in 
1954. Over 500,000 Vietnamese soldiers are 
Now serving in the Armed Forces of the 
Republic of Vietnam—3,411,000 persons took 
bart in the government's municipal and pro- 
vincial council elections held on May 30 of 
this year. No political or military leader of 
note has defected to the Vietcong, even dur- 
ing the days when a number of them were 
actively opposed to President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
While it is impossible to prove what exact 
Percentage of the South Vietnamese support 
or oppose the Vietcong, these facts do indi- 
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cate that the great majority of the South 
Vietnamese oppose them. 

With regard to Vietnamese support for the 
American effort in Vietnam, it should be 
noted that almost all the leaders of all polit- 
ical and religious groups with the exception 
of the Vietcong have publicly stated their 
appreciation of American assistance to their 
country, Some student leaders have criti- 
cized some aspects of the method of adminis- 
tering American assistance, but even they 
have been careful to make clear their grati- 
tude for American support and desire that it 
be continued. 

2. “The second fact is that most of the 
military equipment used against American 
and South Vietnam military forces has come 
neither from Communist China nor from 
North Vietnam but from the United States.“ 

It is true that the Vietcong use weapons 
cached in 1954. It Is also true that the South 
Vietnamese, from 1961 until today, have lost 
over 39,000 weapons, but in the same period 
the Vietcong lost over 25,000, and so the 
Vietcong gains have netted them only some 
14,000 arms. This is only 10 or 15 percent 
of their total requirements or, most favor- 
ably, only 30 percent of the requirements 
for their regular, “main force” units alone. 
The remainder—over 35,000 weapons for the 
regular, “main force’ Vietcong troops, and 
between 50,000 and 100,000 for the Vietcong 
irregulars—must, and have, come from out- 
side. 

Related to this, it is heartening to observe 
the trend in weapons losses in 1965. For a 
long while, the ratio of losses was 3 to 1 in 
favor of the Vietcong. But this year the 
ratio is 1 to 1—a favorable sign. 

3. “The third fact is that the legal justifi- 
cation invoked by the United States for its 
involvement in Vietnam has long since been 
nullified.” 

The enclosed leaflet entitled “Legal Basis 
for U.S. Action in Vietnam“ discusses this 
question. 

4. “There has been an outpouring of anti- 
American sentiment not just in Asia but 
throughout the world—and it would be a 
mistake to charge it all to Communist 
manipulation or propaganda.” 

It is true that the American effort in 
Vietnam is opposed by the leaders of some 
countries and by some elements of the pop- 
ulation in most countries. Many more lead- 
ers and groups throughout the world have 
expressed concern at the situation in Viet- 
nam, a concern which is shared, of course, 
by responsible officials in the American Goy- 
ernment and by all men interested in peace. 
However, even many of those expressing con- 
cern the necessity of assisting the 
Vietnamese Government and people. 
ernment leaders of over 60 countries have 
either publicly or privately voiced support 
of our policy in Vietnam as compared to the 
approximately 25 countries which openly 
oppose it. Thirty-eight countries are now 
proyiding assistance to the Republic of Viet- 
nam or have agreed to do so. 

5. “The United States did and does have 
an economic program in Vietnam and Laos 
but that program lacks grandeur.” 

The enclosed leaflet entitled “U.S. Assist- 
ance to Vietnam” shows the large scope of 
our nonmilitary aid to that country, and 
President Johnson discussed our economic 
assistance in greater detail in an address on 
May 13, 1965, a copy of which is also enclosed. 

6. “The repeated changeovers in the Viet- 
nam Government indicate that the problem 
of stability is not represented solely by sub- 
version from the north. One way or another, 
the principle of self-determination, at the 
core of historic U.S. foreign policy and tradi- 
tions, does not now exist in Vietnam.” 

After centuries of domination by Chinese, 
French, and Japanese it would seem fanciful 
to expect the Vietnamese to emerge after 
the signing of the Geneva accords with a 
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well-trained, experienced and effective lead- 
ership group and well-informed, conscien- 
tious electorate, both groups able and con- 
fident in the operation of governmental in- 
stitutions with which they have had no pre- 
vious contact. Is it realistic to require that 
their Government be as democratic as ours 
before we will assist them? The progress 
that has been made since 1954 should not be 
ignored: the increasing responsiveness of 
the Government to various groups now be- 
coming vocal on matters of policy, the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Government to improve 
the social and economic position of its cit- 
ens, and the progress toward an effective 
administration. One example of their ef- 
forts was the successful provincial and 
municipal elections held throughout the 
country on May 30. 

7. “American newsmen have had a more 
difficult time in getting unmanipulated news 
out of Vietnam than out of almost any crisis 
center in recent years.” 


Enclosed is an article from the June 20 
Chicago Tribune which gives the opinion of 
an impartial observer on this subject. 

Mr. Cousins’ conclusion is that we 
should "+*+ involve the United Nations, 
with all its limitations, to the fullest possible 
extent.” 

It should be noted that the United States 
has attempted more than once to use the 
machinery of the United Nations to help solve 
various aspects of the Vietnam situation. 
When in May 1964, Cambodia complained to 
the United Nations Security Council of 
South Vietnamese military incursions into 
Cambodian territory, the United States pro- 
posed that a United Nations peacekeeping 
body be established on the border. The Se- 
curity Council sent a mission of three of its 
members (Brazil, Ivory Coast, and Morocco) 
to examine the border situation and to make 
recommendations as to how these incidents 
could be avoided. Hanoi and Peiping con- 
demned even this limited United Nations 
initiative in southeast Asia. The Vietcong 
warned that they could not guarantee the 
safety of the mission and would not accept 
its findings. 


In August 1964, the United States re- 
quested an urgent meeting of the Security 
Council to consider the serious situation 
created by the North Vietnamese torpedo boat 
attacks on two U.S. destroyers in interna- 
tional waters. After hearing the U.S. report 
of the defensive measures taken in response 
to these attacks, the Council stated that it 
would welcome such information relating to 
this issue as North or South Vietnam desired 
to make available either by taking part in the 
Security Council discussion or in a form they 
might otherwise prefer. The Republic of 
Vietnam expressed its readiness to offer the 
Security Council its full cooperation. How- 
ever, the North Vietnamese maintained that 
the Security Council “has no right to 
examine the problem” and replied that any 
“illegal” decision on the U.S. complaint by 
the Security Council would be considered 
null and void by the North Vietnamese 
authorities. 

On June 25, 1965, in a speech at San Fran- 
cisco on the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of the United Nations, President Johnson 
called upon “this gathering of the nations of 
the world to use all their influence, individu- 
ally and collectively, to bring to the table 
those who seem determined to make war. 
We will support your efforts,” he continued, 
“as we support effective action by any agent 
or agency of these United Nations.” 

The machinery of the United Nations has 
been extremely valuable in easing tension in 
many parts of the world. But any peace set- 
tlement, to be effective, must be agreed to by 
parties who are willing to work out and abide 
by such an agreement. The to the 
President's proposal on April 7 have not given 
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us any encouragement that Hanol or Peiping 
are interested in even considering discussion 
toward peace. 

Referring to reports that Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant had offered to visit several capi- 
tals of the world, in Peiping a People’s Daily 
editorial on April 12 had this to say: “* * * 
Mr, Thant wants to come to China and the 
DRV (North Vietnam) to seek a settlement 
of the Vietnam question. Obviously, he is 
knocking at the wrong door. * * * The Viet- 
nam question has nothing to do with the 
United Nations” and that “no meddling by 
the United Nations is called for nor will it 
be tolerated.” Finally, Hanoi's declaration 
of April 19 noted that it would be mappro- 
priate for the United Nations to intervene in 
the Vietnam situation. 

It is Peiping and Hanoi, not the United 
States, who oppose an effective role for the 
United Nations in southeast Asia. 

In conclusion, we would like to quote the 
following ph from Mr. Cousins’ edi- 
torial entitled “How America Can Help Viet- 
nam," which well states the fundamental 
problems in Vietnam: 

“The original problem in Vietnam is rep- 
resented by an unremitting Communist 
campaign of terror, assassination, and bru- 
tality against the South Vietnamese people 
and government. The campaign has its or- 
igin in North Vietnam but many South Viet- 
namese are part of the undercover army, 
known as the Vietcong. What concerns 
the United States at least as much as the 
disorders in South Vietnam is the spread of 
Chinese Communist influence or dominion in 
southeast Asia.” 

If the Department can be of further assist- 
ance, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Dovcias MacArtuour II. 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional 

Relations. 


From the Office of Public Services, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C.] 

Leca BASIS FOR U.S, ACTION IN VIETNAM 


Although Congress in fact has not made a 
formal declaration of war, the sense of Con- 
gress has indeed been expressed. Congres- 
sional leaders have been consulted continu- 
ously by the administration, and many Sen- 
ators and Congressmen have made their 
views known both in private discussions and 
public speeches in Congress. A joint resolu- 
tion (Public Law 88-408) was passed in Au- 
gust 1964 by a combined vote of 502 to 2, 
which stated, among other things: That the 
Congress approves and supports the determi- 
nation of the President, as Commander in 
Chief too take all necessary measures to repel 
any armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further aggres- 
sion * * *” and that “the United States 
regards as vital to its national interest and 
to world peace the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security in southeast 
Asia * and that the United States 
is, therefore, prepared, as the President deter- 
mines, to take all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force, to assist any member 
or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom.” It has not been 
considered desirable or to declare 
war in the Vietnam situation. Should a 
declaration of war become necessary or de- 
sirable, Congress would, of course, make 
such 4 declaration, since it is r 
that the power to declare war is solely with- 
in the province of the Congress. 

Article II of the Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and vests 
in him the executive power. This article 
has also been interpreted by the Supreme 
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Court as making the President the “sole 
organ of the Nation“ in the fleld of foreign 
affairs. Thus the President has authority to 
deploy U.S. military personnel abroad. 

Purthermore, the United States and Viet- 
nam are parties to the agreement for mutual 
defense assistance in Indochina of Decem- 
ber 23, 1950, which was concluded pursuant 
to Public Law 329, 8lst Congress. This 
agreement provides for the furnishing by 
the United States to Vietnam, inter alla, of 
military assistance in the form of equipment, 
material, and services. 

The Manila Pact, ratified in February 1955, 
which established SEATO, included South 
Vietnam as a protocol state. This treaty was 
approved by the Senate by a vote of 82 to 1. 

A Presidential decision was made in 1954 
to extend aid to South Vietnam; President 
Eisenhower said in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of South Vietnam: “The purpose of this 
offer is to assist the Government of Vietnam 
in developing and maintaining a strong, 
viable state, capable of resisting attempted 
subversion or aggression through military 
means.“ 

U.S. ASSISTANCE TO VIETNAM 

Since’ its formation in 1954 the Republic 
of Vietnam (South Vietnam] has received 
over 83.5 billion in U.S. economic and mili- 
tary assistance. This large amount of aid 
for a relatively small nation (approximately 
15 million population) has been necessary 
because of Vietnam's location on the borders 
of Communist Asia and the external and in- 
ternal pressures it must resist to remain in- 
dependent. In furtherance of U.S. policy 
in Vietnam both economic and military as- 
sistance programs are being carried on. 

During the past fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, $233.9 million was provided in eco- 
nomic assistance, as follows: 

Some $46.8 million for the counterinsur- 
gency program which finances technical as- 
sistance and commodities for strengthening 
rural development, the national police, com- 
munications, public works, and similar proj- 
ects. Under this program U.S. technicians 
are living in and providing advisory assist- 
ance to the 45 rural provinces; commodities 
such as medical kits, radios, building ma- 
terials, school equipment, livestock and 
pesticides are provided for direct use in 
counterinsurgency and self-help activities 
at the village level. 

There was $113 million for the commercial 
import program under which essential im- 

requirements such as raw materials, fer- 
tilizer, and some industrial equipment are 
financed so as to maintain the country's eco- 
nomic foundations. Under this program US. 
financed imports flow through private com- 
mercial channels. : 

There was $68.2 million of U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities under the food-for- 
peace program, Public Law 480, of which $39.2 
million (title I) was sold to meet basic needs 
for foodstuffs and agricultural raw mate- 
rials, $26.8 million (title II) was given to 
support counterinsurgency activities, such as 
food for resettled families until the next crop 
harvest, $2.2 million (title III) was donated 
for distribution to needy persons by U.S. 
voluntary organizations. 

Some $5.9 million for improvement of edu- 
cation, health and telecommunications fac- 
ilities, and other economic development pro- 
jects under the advice and guidance of U.S. 
technicians. 

Under the military assistance program, 
over $200 million of military equipment, sup- 
plies, and services were programed for Viet- 
nam in fiscal year 1964, and some 53,000 U.S. 
servicemen are currently assisting in train- 
ing, logistical support, base defense, and com- 
bat operations with the Vietnamese armed 
forces when requested by the Government of 
South Vietnam, in the war against the Com- 
munist guerrillas. 
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From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, June 20, 
1965] 

REPORTER FINDS Vier Wan Eas¥—ProvipInG 
(By Arthur Veysey, London bureau chief) 
SAIGON, VIETNAM, June 19.—Covering the 

war in Vietnam is easy for a reporter. Stories 

are everywhere, waiting to be told. 

Contrary to often stated charges, reporters 
willing to leave the air-conditioned hotels, 
restaurants, bars, and the press conferences 
of Saigon are free to travel where they like. 
They find a welcome everywhere among 
American military men. 

Military transportation of all types is open 
to the reporter for the asking. He even gets 
preference on scheduled flights carrying 
troops and supplies. If no scheduled flight 
is available, the reporter need only wait on 
an airfield and sooner or later a plane will 
come along. The pilot happily gives the re- 
porter a lift. 

TALKS OF CENSORSHIP 


There is no censorship. In 2 months mov- 
ing about the country, I met no restriction 
that I considered unreasonable. Of course, 
the reporter is expected to use his common- 
sense. The reporter who, for example, files 
a story that planes have taken off for North 
Vietnam while the planes are still on the way 
is quite properly shunned by filers who feel 
the reporter's irresponsibility endangered 
their lives. 

In Saigon, the reporter lives in a hotel or 
apartment he provides for himself. Army 
dining rooms, bars, shops, post exchange 
shops, and movies are open to him. In Da 
Nang, the military has taken over a seaside 
motel for reporters covering the war from 
there. Elsewhere, the reporter bunks with 
whatever outfit he happens to be with at 
mealtime or bedtime. The outfit usually 
gives him the best it has and charges him 50 
cents or a dollar. 


BACKS PIO’S EFFORTS 


Each military outfit has an officer or ser- 
geant assigned as public information officer. 
By and large, the PIO’s do their best to see 
that the reporter gets the story he seeks, 
as well as transportation and quarters. 

Some reporters accuse the command of 
using the PIO’s as “prison wardens” to make 
sure reporters don't get out of line." But 
my experience is that the PIO’s are a much 
greater help than hindrance to an experi- 
enced reporter who understands military 
ways. 

The best PIO’s see that the reporter gets to 
the people with the story, introduces him, 
and then leaves him to get the facts him- 
self. Sometimes, PIO's who have had unfor- 
tunate experiences with reporters sit in on 
interviews by reporters they are meeting for 
the first time. 

Some inexperienced or lazy reporters ex- 
pect PIO’s to do the work for them and give 
them the story. Ironically, these same re- 
porters are usually those who protest about 
“restrictions” and ‘spoon feeding.” 

The reporter's worst problem lies in poor 
communications between Saigon and the 
rest of the world. The cable service is bad 
and 24 hour delays are common on big news 
days. The service is expensive—about 25 
cents a word to American cities. This is 
one of the world’s highest press rates. Agen- 
cies are arranging their own radio circuits. 
These would tie into existing cable networks 
in Manila, Hong Kong, or Tokyo. 

Despite the ease with which a reporter can 
travel within Vietnam, most of the reporters 
spend most of their time in Saigon. A daily 
briefing by the command PIO in the air 
conditioned U.S. Information Service audi- 
torium supplies the raw material for the bulk 
of stories filed daily from Vietnam. 


RECEIVE MIMEOGRAPH PAGE 


At the briefing, a PIO officer hands out 
two or three mimeographed pages listing in- 
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Cidents. Reporters can ask for further de- 
tails, but rarely get them. Sometimes, the 
PIO produces one or two military men di- 
rectly involved in some incident. These men 
Seem to speak from carefully prepared state- 
Ments and seem to hedge when asked for 
further details. 

The briefings lead to charges that the mili- 
tary is guiding the news. If a reporter is 
content with the briefings as his main source 
of material, the charge sticks. But any re- 
Porter is free to seek facts elsewhere and as 
soon as he leaves headquarters he finds a 
free world for news gathering. 

This is no new situation. It existed in 
World War II and in the Korean war. In 
those wars, censorship and long distances 
between the fronts and the cable head made 
the reporter’s role much more difficult than 
that which the reporter meets today in 
Vietnam. 


Jacobus tenBroek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12,1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1940, when the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind was formally in- 
@ugurated, it was no ordinary private 
group that was set in motion but an ex- 
traordinary social movement. The blind 
People of the United States, long im- 
Mobilized in the protective custody of 
almshouse and lighthouse keepers, were 
at last on the move—and on their own. 

One of the men who met at Wilkes- 
Barre—founder of the national federa- 
tion and creator of the vision which in- 
Spired it—was a 29-year-old California 
Professor named Jacobus tenBroek, 
Whose own blindness had not deterred 
him from earning a college degree and 
three postgraduate degrees in political 
Science and law—a fourth degree from 
Harvard was later to be added. 

Dr. tenBroek’s own successful strug- 
Ble for independence stood in stark con- 
trast to the stifling atmosphere of over- 
Protective shelter, enforced dependency 
and foreclosed opportunity which every- 
Where prevailed among the agencies and 
institutions for the blind. The worst 
effect of this prejudice, in his view, was 
to isolate these sightless “wards” not only 
from normal society—and from their 
self-appointed ‘‘custodians’—but even 
from significant association with one 
another—by depriving them of the 
Means and responsibility for mutual ef- 
fort and collective self-advancement. 

It might almost be said that for ten- 
Broek the end of sight was the beginning 
of vision“ —the vision of a democratic 
People’s movement in which blind men 
and women would no longer be led but 
Would take the lead themselves in their 
Own cause, and in so doing point the way 
to a new age of individual independence 
and social integration for all blind 
Americans. 

Born in 1911 as the son of a prairie 
homesteader, young tenBroek lost the 
Sight of one eye as the result of an acci- 
dent at the age of 7. Thereafter, his re- 

vision rapidly deteriorated until 
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by the age of 14 he was totally blind. He 
did not sit long in idleness. Within 3 
years he was an active participant and 
officeholder in local blind organizations 
in Berkeley, where he went to attend the 
California School for the Blind. By 1934 
he had joined with Dr. Newel Perry, 
Perry Sundquist, and others to form the 
California Council of the Blind—a proto- 
type of the State level of the National 
Federation which followed 6 years later. 

From its inception the national move- 
ment of the organized blind was shaped 
in the image of the revolutionary ap- 
proach to blindness which was preached 
and practiced with equal brilliance by its 
founder. It was preached up and down 
the land, in convention and conference, 
to blind and sighted audiences alike, in 
a continuous succession of memorable 
public addresses stretching over more 
than 20 years. 

But the new philosophy of normality, 
equality and productivity was not. only 
preached by the NFB’s first president 
during his twoscore years in office. It 
was also practiced. In the same year in 
which the Federation was founded, 
TenBroek received his doctorate in juris- 
prudence from the University of Califor- 
nia, completed a year as Brandeis re- 
search fellow at Harvard University, and 
was appointed a tutor at the University 
of Chicago Law School. Two years later 
he began his teaching career at the Uni- 
versity of California, moving steadily 
upward through the ranks to become a 
full professor in 1953 and chairman of 
the department of speech in 1955. In 
1963 he accepted an appointment as pro- 
fessor of political science at the Berkeley 
campus. 

During this period Dr. tenBroek pub- 
lished more than 50 articles and mono- 
graphs—plus 3 books—in the fields 
of welfare, government and law, estab- 
lishing a reputation as one of the Na- 
tion's foremost scholars on matters of 
constitutional law. One of his volumes— 
“Prejudice, War, and the Constitution“ 
won the Woodrow Wilson Award of the 
American Political Science Association in 
1955 as the best book on government and 
democracy. His other books are “Hope 
Deferred: Public Welfare and the Blind,” 
1959 and “The Antislavery Origins of the 
14th Amendment,” 1951. In the course 
of his academic career he has been a fel- 
low of the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, at Palo Alto, and 
has twice been the recipient of fellow- 
ships from the Guggenheim Foundation. 
In 1956 he was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters by Findlay Col- 
lege of Ohio. 

In 1950 Dr. tenBroek was named a 
member of the California State Board 
of Social Welfare by Gov. Earl Warren. 
Subsequently reappointed three times to 
the policymaking welfare board, he was 
elected its chairman in 1960 by the other 
members, and served in that capacity 
until 1963. 

He has been the president since 1945 
of the American Brotherhood for the 
Blind, an educational and charitable 
foundation which publishes an inter- 
nationally circulated braille magazine, 
the Blind American, and has pioneered 
in the provision of such notable ventures 
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as “Twin Vision Books” combined 
braille and inkprint storybooks. 

Dr. tenBroek has served on numerous 
advisory committees and study com- 
missions for State and Federal Govern- 
ments; recently, for example, he was a 
consultant to the Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education of the U.S. House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and was 
a member of the California Governor's 
Study Commission on Public Welfare. 


After 21 years as president of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, Dr. 
tenBroek retired in 1961 at the time of 
the federation's Kansas City convention. 
His resignation did not, however, bring 
an end to his active participation in the 
movement of which he had been founder 
and chief architect. He subsequently 
accepted a position as the NF'B’s delegate 
to the World Council for the Welfare of 
the Blind. In that capacity he attended 
the meeting of the world council's execu- 
tive committee at Hanover, Germany, in 
the summer of 1962. 


I have known Dr. tenBroek for many 
years. He has been a constant source of 
inspiration to me as we have worked 
together in the field of social welfare. 

It is with great pleasure that I share 
with my colleagues in the Congress his 
address delivered at the second anniver- 
sary convention banquet of the National 
Federation of the Blind: 

THE FEDERATION AT 25: POSTVIEW AND PREVIEW 
(An address delivered by Prof. Jacobus ten- 

Broek at the 25th anniversary convention 

banquet, the National Federation of the 

Blind, Washington, D.C., July 8, 1965) 

Oscar Wilde tells us: “Most modern calen- 
dars mar the sweet simplicity of our lives by 
reminding us that each day that passes is 
the anniversary of some perfectly uninterest- 
ing event.“ We must approach the task of 
celebration and review with some pause and 
some humility, neither our im- 
portance nor underestimating it. It is my 
task in this spirit to capsulize our history, 
convey our purposes, and contemplate our 
future, 

The career of our movement has not been 
a tranquil one. It has grown to maturity the 
hard way. The external pressures have been 
unremitting. It has been counseled by well- 
wishers that all would be well—and it has 
learned to resist. It has been attacked by 
agencies and administrators—and learned to 
fight back.. It has been scolded by guardians 
and caretakers—and learned to talk back. 
It has cut its eye teeth on legal and political 
struggle, sharpened its wits through count- 
less debates, broadened its mind and deep- 
ened its voice by incessant contest. Most 
important of all, it has never stopped moving, 
never stopped battling, never stopped march- 
ing toward its goals of security, equality, and 
opportunity for all the Nation’s blind. It 
has risen from poverty to substance, from 
obscurity to global reputation. 

It is fitting that the anniversary of our 
own independence movement should coincide 
with that of the Nation itself. The two 
revolutions were vastly different in scope but 
identical in principle. We too memorialize 
a day of independence—independence from 
a wardship not unlike that of the American 
colonists. Until the advent of the National 
Federation, the blind people of America were 
taken care of but not represented; protected 
but not emancipated; seen but rarely heard. 

Like Patrick Henry on the eve of revolu- 
tion, we who are blind knew in 1940 that if 
we wished to be free, if we meant to gain 
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must organize for purposes of self-expres- 
sion and collective action; then we must con- 
cert to engage in a noble struggle. 

In that spirit the National Federation of 
the Blind was founded. In that spirit it has 
persevered. In that spirit it will prevail. 

When the founding fathers of the federa- 
tion came together at Wilkes-Barre, to form 
a union, they labored in a climate of skep- 
ticism and scorn. The experts said it couldn't 
be done; the agencies for the blind said it 
shouldn't be done. “When the blind lead 
the blind,” declared the prophets of doom, 
“all shall fall into the ditch.” 

But the federation was born without out- 
side assistance. It stood upright without 
a helping hand, It is still on its feet today. 

At the outset we declared our independ- 
ence. In the past 25 years we have estab- 
lished it, Today we may say that the Na- 
tional Federation has arrived in America— 
and is here to stay. That is truly the “new 
outlook for the blind.” 

We have not reached our present stand- 
ing, as all of you know, by inertia and idle- 
ness. The long road of our upward move- 
ment is divided into three phases—cor- 
responding to the first decade, the second 
decade, and the third half-decade of our ex- 
istence as an organization. Each of these 
three periods, though a part of a con- 
tinuum, has had a different emphasis and 
a different character. Let us look at each of 
them 


The federation was not born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth—but, like the Nation it- 
self, it was born with the parchment of its 
principles in its hand. Our basic philosophy 
and purposes—even most of our long-range 
programs—existed fuli- lied at our 
origin. We were dedicated to the principles 
of security with freedom; of opportunity 
without prejudice; of equality in the law 
and on the job. We have never needed to 
alter or modify those goals, let alone com- 
promise them. We have never faltered in 
our confidence that they are within our 
reach. We have never failed to labor for 
their implementation in political, legal, and 
economic terms. 

The paramount problems of our first dec- 
ade, the 1940's, were not so much qualitative 
as quantitative; we had the philosophy and 
the programs, but we lacked the membership 
and the means. The workers were few and 
the cupboard was bare. 

Each month as we received our none too 
bountiful salary as a young instructor at the 
University of Chicago Law School, Hazel and 
I would distribute it among the necessaries of 
life: food, clothing, rent, federation stamps, 
mimeograph paper and ink, other supplies. 
So did we share our one-room apartment. 
The mimeograph paper took far more space 
in our closet than did our clothes. We had 

to move the mimeograph machine before we 
could let down the wall bed to retire at 
night. If on a Sunday we walked along Chi- 
cago’s lakefront for an hour, 4 or 5 fewer 
letters were written, dropping our output 
for that day to fewer than 25. 

The decade of the forties was a time of 
building: and build we did, from a scattering 
of seven State affiliates at our first conven- 
tion to more than four times that number 
in 1950. It was a time of pioneering: and 
pioneer we did, by searching out new paths 
of opportunity and blazing organizational 
trails where no blind man had before set 
foot. It was a time of collective self-discov- 
ery and self-reliance: of rising confidence in 
our joint capacity to do the job—to hitch 
up our own wagon train and hitch it up we 
did. 


In the decade of the forties we proved our 
organizational capacity, established our rep- 
resentative character, initiated legislative 
programs on the State and National levels, 
and spoke with the authority and voice of 
the blind speaking for themselves. In these 
very terms the decade of the fifties was a 
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time both of triumph and travail. The tri- 
umph not unmixed but the travail was 
passing. 

Our numbers escalated to a peak of 47 
statewide affiliates with membership running 
to the tens of thousands. Our resources 
multiplied through a campaign of fund- 
raising. Our voice was amplified with the 
inauguration of the Braille Monitor as a 
regular publication in print, braille and tape, 
which carried the word of federationism to 
the farthest parts of the Nation and many 
distant lands. 

With the funds to back us up, with a broad 
base of membership behind us, with con- 
structive programs of opportunity and en- 
largement, with growing public recognition 
and understanding, the federation in the 
fifties galvanized its energies along and ex- 
panding front. We sent teams of blind ex- 
perts into various States, on request of the 
Governors, to prepare master plans for the 
reform of their welfare services to the blind. 
We aided our State affiliates in broad pro- 
grams of legislative and administrative im- 
provement in welfare and rehabilitation. We 
particpiated in opening the teaching profes- 
sion to qualified blind teachers in a number 
of States. We assisted in bringing to com- 
pletion the campaign to secure white cane 
laws in all of the States so that blind men 
might walk abroad anywhere in the land sus- 
tained by a faith justified by law. 

We shared with others the credit for in- 
fusing into Federal welfare the constructive 
objective of self-care and self-support, pro- 
gressive improvements in the aid grant and 
matching formula, and the addition of dis- 
ability insurance. Over the unflagging op- 
position of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, we secured the acceptance by 
Congress, in progressive amounts, the prin- 
ciple of exempt income for blind aid 
recipients; at first temporary, and finally per- 
manent permission for Pennsylvania and 
Missouri to retain their separate and rehabili- 
tative systems of public assistance; and we 
began to lay the groundwork by which our 
blind workers in the sheltered shops might 
secure the status and rights of employees. 
We pushed, pulled, and persuaded the civil 
service into first modifying, then relaxing, 
and finally scrapping ita policy of discrimi- 
nation against blind applicants for the pub- 
lic service. 

In these enterprises, as against the doc- 
trinaire, aloof resistance of administration, 
we had the cordial good will, practical un- 
derstanding, and humane regard of an ever- 
growing number of en. 

All of a sudden, in the furious fifties, the 
National Federation of the Blind was very 
much noticed. Our organizations became the 
objects of intense attention—tf rarely of af- 
fection—on the part of the agencies, ad- 
ministrators, and their satellite groups which 
had dominated the field. 

As the organized blind movement grew in 
affluence and in influence, as affiliates sprang 
up in State after State, county after county, 
across the land, as a ground swell of protest 
Tose against the dead ends of sheltered em- 
ployment and segregated training, of welfare 
programs tied to the poor law and social 
workers bound up in redtape, the forces of 
custodialism and control looked down from 
their lighthouses and fought back. 

“The National Federation of the Blind,” 
said its president in 1957, “stands today an 
embattled organization. Our motives have 
been impugned, our purposes reviled, our 
integrity aspersed, our representative char- 
acter denied. Plans have been laid, activi- 
ties undertaken, and concerted actions set in 
motion for the clear and unmistakable pur- 
pose of bringing about our destruction. 
Nothing less is sought than our extinction 
as an organization.” 

No Pederationist who lived through that 
decade can forget how the battle was 
joined—in the historic struggle for the right 
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of self-expression and free association, The 
single most famous piece of legislation our 
movement has produced—one which was 
never passed by Congress but which made its 
full weight felt and its message known 
throughout the world of welfare and the 
country of the blind—was the Kennedy- 
bill. 

It is fitting that John F. Kennedy, then the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, was a 
sponsor of that bill of rights for the blind, 
who gave his name and volce to the defense 
of our right to organize. 

Eight years ago he rose in the Senate to 
introduce and speak for his bill “to protect 
the right of the blind to self-expression.” 
He told how some 43 State associations of 
blind ms had become “federated into a 
single nationwide organization, the National 
Federation of the Blind.” He declared: “It 
is important that these views be expressed 
freely and without interference. It is im- 
portant that these views be heard and con- 
sidered by persons charged with responsibil- 
ity. * * *" He pointed out that in various 
communities this freedom had “been preju- 
diced by a few professional workers in pro- 
grams for the blind.” He urged that “our 
blind citizens be protected against any exer- 
cise of this kind of influence or authority to 
interfere with their freedom of self-expres- 
sion through organizations of the blind.” 

The Kennedy bill was simple and sweeping 
in its purposes: to insure to the blind the 
right to organize without intimidation; and 
to insure to the blind the right to speak 
and to be heard through tic means 
of consultation with the responsible agen- 
cies of Government. 3 

That bill of rights was not enacted; but 
it gained its ends in other ways. Lengthy 
and dramatic public hearings were held by 
a committee of Congress, at which dozens 
of blind witnesses both expert and rank- 
and-file testified to the extent of coercion 
and pressure brought against them by the 
forces hostile to their independence. “Little 
Kennedy bills” were introduced in a number 
of State legislatures and enacted by some. 
The forces of opposition called off their at- 
tack upon the organized blind and beat a 
strategic retreat. 

Meanwhile, in that second decade, the 
federation faced another bitter struggle 
within its own house. Not all federationists 
were happy with the way the movement 
was going. There were a few who were de- 
cidedly “soft on custodialism,” overfriendly 
to the agencies which opposed us. There 
were others with a burning passion for lead- 
ership and office, an ambition which burned 
the deeper as it burned in vain. There were 
still others whose grievances were personal; 
real enough to them if not substantial in 
fact. All of these factors combined in the 
50's to form a temporary crisis of con- 
fidence and collaboration, 

But then, as suddenly as it had begun, the 
civil turmoil ended. Those who had desired 
power for their own ends or for itself; who 
had sought to change the character and 
officers of the movement, departed to form 
their own organizations, Shaken in its 
unity, depleted in resources, diminished in 
membership, the Federation began the hard 
task of rebuilding and rededication. 

That task has been the primary assign- 
ment of the sixties, and today, at the half- 
way point, we may report that it has been 
accomplished. During the 5 years past we 
have regained stability, recovered unity, and 
preserved democracy. 

We have found new and dynamic leader- 
ship, in the person of a president imbued 
with youth and creative vigor. We have re- 
gained our fund raiser—the wizard of St. 
Louis—and with him has come the prospect 
of renewed resources, We have restored and 
rejuvenated the Braille Monitor, as not only 
the voice but the clarion call of the federated 
blind. We have reached across the seas, ex- 
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tending the hand of brotherhood and the 
vision of federationism to blind people the 
World over—through the International Fed- 
eration of the Blind. 

We have made new friends—yes, and found 
new champions—in the Congress of the 
United States and in the legislatures of the 
States. And in so doing we have brightened 
the vistas of hope and opportunity not only 
for half a million blind Americans but for 
all the handicapped and deprived who rely 
Upon their Government for a handup rather 

a handout. 

And in this new decade of the sixties, we 
Of the federation are reaching toward 
another base of understanding and support. 
We intend to carry our case and our cause, 
not only to the lawmakers in Congress but 
to the judges in the courts as well: for it is 
in their tribunals that new pathways of 

are being cleared, as the result of 

& happily evolving concept which holds that 

great principles of the Constitution 

Among them liberty, dignity, privacy, and 

€quality—must be brought down off the wall 

und made real in the lives of all our citizens 
With all deliberate speed. 

The organized blind have traveled far in 
the past quarter century. The road ahead 
Will not be easy. But the road is never easy 
for the blind traveler; every step is a chal- 
lenge, every independent advance is a con- 
Quest. The movement of the organized blind 
in society is like the movement of the blind 
Person in traffic: In both bases the gain is 
Proportionate to the risk. Let us adventure 
together. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who said that 
the sign of real strength in a nation is that 
it can speak softly and carry a big stick. The 
Sign of strength in our movement is that we 
Speak vigorously and carry a white cane. 

Whatever may be the challenges to come— 
Whatever the opposition to be converted or 
defeated, whatever the problems of main- 

internal democracy and external 

drive, whatever the difficulties of activating 

Successful but indifferent blind, whatever the 

slow progress and temporary setbacks in 

achieving our ultimate goals—our experience 

and accomplishments of a quarter of a cen- 
tell us one thing: we can preyail. 

And we shall prevail. 

We have prevailed over the limitations of 
blindness, in our lives and in our movement. 

We shall prevail over the handicap of blind- 
Ness in all its forms: not the physical dis- 
ability, which is an act of nature that may 
Not be repealed, but the social handicap 
Which is an act of men that men may coun- 
ct. 

We have prevailed, in our movement and 
Our minds, over the myth of the helpless 
blind man. We shall prevail over that myth 
Of helplessness in the minds of all who have 

t but not vision. 

We have prevailed over the foredooming 
Conclusion that the blind are ineducable, 
that lack of sight means loss of mind, and 
Over the only slightly less foredooming con- 
Clusion that the blind can be taught but 
Only the rudiments of academe and rudest of 
Crafts. We shall prevail over every arbitrary 
restriction and exclusion inhibiting the 
runest development of mind and skill of every 
blind person, 

We have prevailed over the legal stricture 
that the blind should not mix and mingle 
With the public in public places but should 
Confine their movement to the rocking chair. 
We shall prevail over the lingering concept 
in the law of torts that the white cane and 

te cane laws should not be given full 
Credence and that blind persons are auto- 
matically guilty of contributory negligence 
W ver an accident befalls them. 
We have prevailed over some of the myriad 


in playing at gambling tables, in jury 
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duty, and serving as a judge, in purchasing 
insurance, in release from the penitentiary 
on parole, in holding student body offices, in 
marriage laws and customs. We shall prevail 
over the whole sorry pattern which is no less 
vicious because it is sustained by the best of 
motives. 

We have prevailed over the notion that the 
blind are capable only of sheltered employ- 
ment. We shall prevail over the institution 
of the sheltered workshop itself as a proper 
place for any blind person capable of com- 
petitive employment. 

We have prevailed against the exclusion of 
qualified blind workers in a number of fields 
of competitive employment. We shall prevail 
over such discrimination in every calling and 
career. 

We have prevailed over the principle of 
welfare aid as a mere palliative for those in 
distress, without bullt-in incentives to help 
them out of that distress. We shall prevail 
over the stubborn remnants of the poor- 
law creed—the means test, the liens pest, the 
requirement of residence, the concept of 
relatives’ responsibility wherever they rear 
their Elizabethan heads in the statutes of the 
States and Nation. 

We have prevailed over the obstacles to 
communication and communion among the 
blind of America—the physical distances, the 
psychological differences, the lack of devices 
for writing and talking—-which have isolated 
us from one another. We shall prevail over 
the greater obstacles to communication and 
affiliation among the blind people of the 
world—we shall carry federationism to all 
the nations. 

We shall prevatl because we have demon- 
strated to the world and to ourselves that the 
blind possess the strength to stand together 
and to walk alone; the capacity to speak for 
themselves and to be heard with respect; the 
resolute determination of a common p 
and a democratic cause; the faith that can 
move mountains—and mount movements. 

Twenty-five years—a quarter of a cen- 
tury—how much time is that? In the per- 
spective of eternity, it is an incalculable and 
imperceptible fraction. In the chronology 
of the universe, it is less than an instant, 
In the eye of God, it is no more than a flash. 
In the biography of a social movement, based 
on justice and equality, it is a measurable 
segment. In the life of a man—say from 
his 30th to his 55th year—it encompasses the 
best years, the very prime, when experience, 
energy, and intelligence mingle in their most 
favorable proportions, before which he is 
too young, and after which he is too old. As 
a man who spent those 25 best years of life 
in and with the federation, I have few re- 
grets, immense pride, and boundless hope for 
the future. 


This Nation, Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as some of 
my colleagues may remember, 24 years 
ago in 1941, some Members of Congress 
met to form the Congressional Prayer 
Breakfast Group. Since that time the 
weekly breakfast meetings have been a 
means of becoming better acquainted 
with their colleagues, as well as sharing 
in discussing together the spiritual wel- 
fare of our country. Through the years, 
Members have enjoyed the excellent 
fellowship of these meetings where men 
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of all political beliefs can share their 
views on brotherly love. 

This year I have the honor to serve 
as president of the Congressional Prayer 
Breakfast Group which meets in the 
Senate family dining room at 8 a.m. 
every Thursday morning. 

Just recently both the majority leader, 
Cart ALBERT, and the minority leader, 
GERALD Forp, spoke at our weekly meet- 
ing. Both had a profound impression 
upon those in attendance. Mr. ALBERT 
gave us a wealth of historically signifi- 
cant information on the office of 
chaplaincy of the Congress, and I am 
taking this opportunity to include his 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which I know will be of tremendous 
interest to my colleagues and anyone 
else interested in the religious liberty 
and political life of our country. 

Tuts Nation, UNDER Gop 


(Remarks given by Representative Cant. 
ALBERT at Congressional Prayer Breakfast, 
July 1, 1965) 

The precedents, traditions, and institu- 
tions of the two Houses of the Congress of 
the United States are the bone and sinew of 
these great legislative bodies to which you 
and I are devoting the most important efforts 
of our lives. Some of these things deal with 
parliamentary procedure. Others with legis- 
lative form. Still others with the political, 
social, economic, and military facts of Ameri- 
can life. All these traditions and procedures 
are important. 

But I propose to talk to you this morning 
about an institution in the which 
symbolizes the religious heritage of our 
people—our belief that legislative decisions 
must have a spiritual content. The insti- 
tution is as old as the Congress Itself. I 
am speaking, of course, of the Office of 
Chaplain in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and I am speaking of my own 
belief that if politics is to serve its highest 
purpose it must have a moral origin. That 
I think is the difference between this country 
and the Soviet Union. Our fathers in 
founding a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people earnestly sought 
the guidance of Almighty God. 

The Mayflower compact was signed, “In the 
name of God, Amen.” 

The Declaration of Independence, the 
anniversary of which we will celebrate 
this weekend, was concluded “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence.” 

Another symbol of the recognition of our 
country of the need for divine guidance 
from the beginning of our Government is 
the daily opening of Congress with prayer. 

This practice dates from the Continental 
Congress. 

I think it is significant that every single 
daily session of Congress ever convened 
under the Constitution of the United States 
has been opened with prayer. 

For my own part, I have made it a practice 
ever since I have been a Member of Congress 
to be present every possible day for the open- 
ing prayer in the House of Representatives. 
I think this has profited me not only in the 
personal strength and peace which prayer 
always engenders but more important in the 
perspective which the reflections of a man 
of God bring as I face problems from day 
to day. 

In the dally prayers preserved in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp down through the gen- 
erations, more than anywhere else, may be 
found the thoughts and convictions of our 
clergy on the great issues with which the 
Congress of the United States has had to 
deal. It is inconceivable that these daily pe- 
titions for divine help have not had an im. 
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pact—a major impact—on the course of 
events in the Congress and the country. 

Now for a word about the origin and his- 
tory of the office of Chaplain. 

When it was proposed that congressional 
sessions be opened with prayer, there were 
expressions of doubt as to the propriety of 
doing so because of the great diversity of 
opinions and religious beliefs. 

Then Samuel Adams, with his gray hair 
hanging about his shoulders, rose and said 
it did not become men professing to be 
Christians to be so negative. 

He could see no reason why Christian men 
coming together for solemn deliberation in a 
serious hour could not, as one man, bow in 
prayer to the Almighty, no matter how dif- 
ferent their religious beliefs. He then moved 
that the Reverend Jacob Dushe of the 
Episcopal Church should address the Throne 


Episcopal service of the Church of England; 
then, as if moved by the occasion, he broke 
out into extemporaneous prayer. 

“O Lord our Heavenly Father, high and 
mighty King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
who from Thy throne behold all the 
dwellers on earth and reignest with power 


do they now look up for that countenance 


and direct the councils of this honorable as- 
sembly* * *; shower down on them and the 
millions they here represent such temporal 
blessings as Thou seest expedient for them in 
world and crown them with everlast- 
glory in the world to come. All this we 
in the name and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. Amen.” 
John Adams in a letter to his wife describ- 
ing the session said he never saw a more mov- 
ing spectacle. He said pacific Quakers, who 
formed part of that interesting assembly, 
sobbed. He added: “Depend upon it 
where there is a spirit of Christianity, there 
is a spirit which rises above form, above 


The practice of opening the daily sessions 
of Congress with prayer has continued from 
that beginning. 

The Senate's first Chaplain was Dr. Sam- 
uel Provost, an Episcopalian, appointed on 
April 25, 1789. Dr. William Linn, a Presby- 
terian, was the House's first Chaplain. He 
was appointed May 1, 1789, when George 
Washington’s first speech was read to the 
House. The Chaplain’s appointment was the 
first business after Washington's address. 

‘The Chaplains’ custom has been challenged 
at various times through the years. For ex- 
ample, in 1857, certain Members of Congress 
claimed that the employment of chaplains 
conflicted with the spirit of the Constitution 
and tended to promote a union of church 
and state. They made a determined effort 
to discontinue the practice. This aroused the 
churches of the country, and at the end of an 
acrimonious debate the House, by an over- 
whelming majority, adopted a resolution that 
the daily sessions of the House should be 
opened with prayer. This resolution, ro far 
as I have been able to determine, is the only 
specific legislative authority for the selection 
of chaplains. 

Since 1789, a total of 111 Chaplains have 
served Congress—55 in the Senate and 56 in 
the House. Of these 111,37 have been Meth- 
odists, 28 Presbyterians, 19 Episcopalians, 14 
Baptists, 4 Unitarians, 3 Congregationalists, 
2 Christians, and 1 each Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran and Universalist. One Chaplain’s 
denomination was not known. Far more 
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important than this, however, is the fact that 
there is a ministry in the Office of Chaplain. 
Chaplains are the shepherds of the Hill. 

The daily invocation in Congress is only 
one fact of a Chaplain’s office. Since you all 
know our present Chaplains you have prob- 
ably heard some of these things about them 
from the Chaplains themselves, but I think 
these facts are worth repeating. Chaplains 
are always available as spiritual advisers to 
Members of Congress. They counsel them 
and their families, call on the sick, officiate at 
weddings, baptisms, and funerals. Their cal- 
endars are crowded with talks to clubs and 
visiting student groups. To their offices 
come an unceasing stream of citizens who 
want to talk about the spiritual and physi- 
cal welfare of the Nation, and indeed, the 
state of the entire world which is so closely 
enmashed with activities on Capitol Hill. 
Hundreds of letters pour into the Chaplains 
from every corner of the country and must be 
answered, for the Chaplains of Congress are, 
in a sense, also the servants of the consti- 
tuency. The letters they receive reveal the 
spirit of our people unburdening their hearts. 
Many of these letters come from people who 
read the daily prayers as they appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, A doctor in Texas 
wrote that he never makes his daily rounds 
at his hospital without first pausing and 
reading prayerfully Dr. Harris’ invocation. 
Numerous people in Washington use the 
prayers for their family devotions. 

President Johnson describes the daily pray- 
ers in Congress as one of the most impor- 
tant traditions of government. He says the 
prayer is as much a part of the legislative 
process as is the drafting of bills and the 
taking of votes on them. It is a pause in 
the day's occupation from which men who 
have heavy responsibilities draw strength and 
fortitude for the tense hours that lie ahead,” 
he says. 

Richard M. Nixon, once said that in the 
usual order of business of Congress, the in- 
vocation is often the best speech of the day. 
“Thoughts expressed in the invocations con- 
stantly remind us,” he said, ‘‘that the great- 
ness of America comes from the fact that 
this Nation was built on the foundation of 
faith in God.“ 

Speaker Sam Rayburn described the daily 
ministrations of the House Chaplain as 
“helpful, inspiring, lifting all who hear him 
to a deeper realization of their need for 
divine guidance,” 

It has been my good fortune to know per- 
sonally four Chaplains who have served in 
the Congress; Dr. Montgomery and -Dr. 
Braskamp in the House, and Dr. Harris and 
Dr. Peter Marshall in the Senate. Not only 
do I look forward to Dr. Braskamp’s daily 
prayer, but also to his quotation of one verse 
of Scripture preceding his invocation. 

He began this practice early in 1958, re- 
viving a custom which had been followed by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who had served the 
House as Chaplain in the early 1900's. Some 
of these Scriptures stick in my mind and are 
recalled throughout the sessions which fol- 
low. For example, I remember Dr. Bras- 
kamp's prayer at the beginning of one session 
was preceded by the brief Scripture: "In the 
beginning, God.” Among other familiar ones 
which I have felt were especially appropri- 
ate have been: “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
“They that walt upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; they shall walk and not faint." “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly and to have mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” “Blessed is the na- 
tion whose God is the Lo: 

Dr. Braskamp, the House Chaplain, came 
to Washington as assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, now called the 
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National Presbyterian Church—the church 
where President Eisenhower worshipped— 
and has spent his entire ministry here. He 
retired from a regular pastorate in 1952, and 
was the first full-time chaplain in either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate of 
the United States. To the Members, he is 
counselor, friend, and brother. 

Dr. Montgomery, who preceded Dr. Bras- 
kamp as House Chaplain, had the longest 
record of service of any congressional Chap- 
lain. He served over a quarter of a century— 
for some 29 years from 1921 to 1950. * * * 
During the years of his service, he delivered 
invocations on many historic occasions, In 
1923, he officiated at the funeral of President 
Harding. The next year, when Woodrow Wil- 
son was dying, Dr. Montgomery’s moving 
prayer for the former President was reprinted 
in the New York Times (Feb. 3, 1924). His 
prayers for the men of the sunken submarine 
S-4 were similarly reported in 1927. When 
the United States was in the early stages of 
the depression in 1932, Dr. Montgomery 
opened the new session with the prayer that 
every Member of the House should “be brave 
to investigate and fearless to decide” so that 
all selfishness, sectarianism, bias and evil de- 
sign might “melt away into brotherly love 
and pour into the golden circle of our homes 
the fullest measure of purity and sweetness.” 
He delivered the D-day prayer in the House, 
in June 1944 when news came of the Allied 
invasion ‘of continental Europe from the 
north. In praying for speedy victory with 
a minimum loss of lives, Dr. Montgomery 
said: We bring unto Thee our heroic sons 
and daughters of the battlelines who have 
surrendered their secret joys, their aspira- 
tions and the blessings of the years * * * 
comfort them in the face of all adversaries 
as their swords of righteousness prevail.” In 
1946, he delivered the Invocation at the con- 
gressional joint session memorial service for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The late Peter Marshall is one of the best 
known of all the Chaplains ever to serve in 
Congress. He was elected Chaplain of the 
Senate on January 4, 1947. Dr. Marshall 
established a reputation among the Senators 
for his spirited way of being spiritual. His 
pungent phrases and tart morsels of thought 
were frequently reported in the press, and 
Senators found that the Chaplain’s prayers 
often related significantly and sharply to the 
business of the day, When the Senate began 
debate on foreign aid in the spring of 1947, 
the new Chaplain prayed: “Give us clear 
vision, that we may know where to stand 
and what to stand for—because unless we 
stand for something, we shall fall for any- 
thing.” Later when David Lilienthal's ap- 
pointment to chairmanship of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was being debated, Mar- 
shall prayed; Teach us that liberty is not 
only to be loved, but also to be lived. Liberty 
is too precious a thing to be buried in books. 
It costs too much to be hoarded. Make us 
to see that liberty is not the right to do as 
we please, but the opportunity to please to do 
what is right.” During a partisan fight over 

postmaster appointments, Marshall chided 
8 with the words: Since we strain at 
gnats and swallow camels, give us a new 
standard of values and the ability to know 
a trifle when we see it.“ One of Peter Mar- 
shall's best was: “May we resolve, God help- 
ing us, to be part of the answer, and not part 
of the problem.” 

Following Dr. Marshall's untimely death 
at the age of 46 in 1949, Dr. Harris became 
Chaplain of the Senate for the second time. 
He was born in England and was serving as 
Pastor of Foundry Methodist Church here. 

I dont know of anything more interesting 
than to go back through old CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps and read the daily prayers, A chro- 
nology of important events in American his- 
tory could be constructed by a review of these 
prayers. At the first meeting of Congress 
on December 4, 1865, after the death of Lin- 
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Coln and the conclusion of the Civil War, 
Rey. Edgar H. Gray prayed: “Glory be to Thy 
Name, O God, that the Republic still lives, 
the Nation survives, the country is safe. 
Glory be to Thy name that our heroic efforts 

ve been crowned with victory, so that the 
desolations of war have ceased, and the 
round no longer shakes beneath the tread 
Of armies. We praise Thee with thanksgiving 
that the statue of Freedom now looks down 
from our Capitol upon an entire Nation of 
freemen.” 

At the first meeting of the House on 
June 28, 1919, after the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty, Dr. Henry N. Couden's 
Prayer went like this: We thank Thee that 
& peace treaty has been signed by a majority 
Of the leading nations; and while it may 
not be adequate to the needs of the world 
We most fervently pray that it may be a 
Steppingstone to a higher civilization from 
Which shall spring spontaneously from the 

of all men and of all nations a peace 
Pact which shall spare the word from a 
holocaust through which it has just passed, 
leaving it inexpressibly sad and mournful 
in the loss of men and means.” 

One of the most beautiful of Dr. Bras- 

p's prayers was the one he gave after 
V-E Day, May 8, 1945, when he was substi- 
tuting for Dr. Montgomery: “O Lord God 
Omnipotent, who maketh wars to cease unto 
the ends of the earth, we praise and mag- 
nify Thy holy name, for through Thy might 
and Thy mercy we have been brought to 
this day of grace and victory. When we 
Call to memory with pride, gratitude, and 
love that vast multitude who struggled so 
heroically and endured so valiantly, giving 
their very lifeblood in order that this day 
Might be possible, we cry out, ‘Alas, alas, 
next to defeat, the saddest thing is victory 
at such a cost." We pray that we may earn- 
estly and faithfully endeavor to prove worthy 
Of their sufferings and sacrifice.” 

On the day of the conference at San Fran- 
Cisco to establish the United Nations, April 
25, 1945, 20 years ago, Dr. Braskamp prayed 
in part: “Today we are joining struggling 
and war-torn humanity in its prayers for 
Thy special blessing upon those chosen rep- 
resentatives who are now seeking to 
the good will of the nations of the earth 
for a lasting peace.” 

The day after President Truman ordered 
General MacArthur to support the Republic 
of South Korea, June 26, 1950, Dr. Braskamp 
Prayed in part: “Grant that in these days 
Of strife an confusion, of storm and tumult, 
We may carry on in the glad assurance that 
the Lord of Hosts is with us, and the God of 
Tighteousness is our refuge and strength.” 

When President Kennedy was killed, the 
Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Prayed in part: “God of the living and of 
the living dead: as in this hour we bow in 
the shadow of a people's grief, Thou dost 
hear the sobbing of a stricken nation. But 
We come with the comfort that Thou know- 
est what is in the darkness, and that the 


darkness and the light are both alike to 
Thee.” 


These historical facts and quotations 
Which I have brought to you this morning 
are illustrative of a very important but little 
Publicized institution in government The 
total effect of these prayers through the 
generations cannot be measured. It is cer- 

however, that they are symbolic of the 
deep purpose of the men who have been re- 
Sponsible for the direction of our govern- 
Ment since its inception, They demonstrate 
Clearly that we as a people have always tied 
and still do tie the destiny of this Republic 
to the spiritual ideals of our people. 

There is no chaplain in the Comintern— 
but this is a nation under God. 
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Governor Scranton’s $10 Billion 10-Year 
Pennsylvania Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a State’s highways are truly its 
lifelines—for commerce, communication, 
and personal mobility. 

Gov. William Scranton's bold new $10 
billion 10-year highway improvement 
program is a giant step forward to place 
Pennsylvania first in highways in the 
Nation. Announced February 1, 1965, 
the program has begun projects in 50 
counties under the able direction of 
State Highway Secretary Henry D. Har- 
ral. A new computerized system for 
tracking all highway projects has been 
instituted to assure competent, efficient 
administration of this forward-looking 
program. 

To show the progress being made in 
Pennsylvania, I insert for the Recorp the 
following letter and news clippings. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Harrisburg, June 30, 1965. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JAMES FULTON: The de- 
partment of highways is dedicated to serving 
all Pennsylvanians by technically 
possible Governor Scranton’s $10 billion, 10- 
year highway revolution, 

As early evidence that this bold program is 
on the move, we thought you would be in- 
terested in these recent news clippings. 

Sincerely, 
Henry D. HARRAL, 
Secretary of Highways. 
PENNSYLVANIA STORY—HIGHWAYS DEPARTMENT 
Province Ir CAN HANDLE $10 BILLION LOAD 
(By Mason Denison) 

HarrissurG.—The State department of 
highways apparently means business in ite 
efforts to prove it can handle the $10 billion 
highway program proposed by Governor 
Scranton. 

Within the last month the department has: 
(1) made four major appointments; (2) sub- 
mitted a record $292 million construction 
budget; (3) established the highest mark 
ever for advertising projects for construction. 

And, when the columns are counted for 
the fiscal year that ends June 30, the high- 
est value of projects advertised for construc- 
tion in 1 year are indicated for the books. 

Listing the accomplishments, State high- 
ways secretary, Henry D. Harral, was quick to 
point out that the marks were established by 
any organization using many outmoded ad- 
ministrative practices which since have been 
changed. 

“All I can see are great days ahead,” he 
told this column when asked to outline what 
was going on within the department since 
February 1, when the Governor proposed his 
$10 billion plan. 

He admitted being somewhat “conserva- 
tive“ in his approach to the Governor's plan 
at first but now is one of its most enthu- 
siastic supporters, Since directing many ad- 
ministrative changes within the framework 
of the department, Mr. Harral has seen a 
rapid increase in the output potential of the 
department. 
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“The Governor's plan has attracted wide 
attention in the engineering field," the sec- 
retary said. He explained, for example, that 
the announcement has stimulated recruiting 
of professional people. In fact engineers 
from 47 States have filed applications for em- 
ployment in the department. 

Within a week, when the fiscal year ends, 
Mr. Harral said a record high of nearly $276 
million in construction plans will have been 
advertised during fiscal 1964-65. This is $56 
million above the $219 million for fiscal 
1963-64. 

He attributed the sizable production in- 
crease to a new plans review procedure that 
saved time in putting projects under con- 
struction. Put into effect right after the 
Governor presented his (810 billion) mes- 
sage, the new procedure was responsible for 
starting projects in 50 counties that repre- 
sented more than 300 miles of improvements. 

Four recent appointments in high admin- 
istrative posts in the department are credited 
by the highways chief with helping to accel- 
erate production upward. (The appoint- 
ments are Victor W. Anckaitis of Easton, 
chief engineer; Robert C. Rosser of Mt. Joy 
and David C. Sims of Camp Hill, deputy chief 
engineers; and Robert G. Bartlett, Bethle- 
hem, special assistant for administration.) 

A new computerized system for tracking 
all highway projects has been initiated to 
“eliminate human failures” and maintain 
construction schedules. The department has 
nearly $2 billion of plans on the drawing 
board, These plans will build 4,500 miles of 
highways. Each plan now will be watched 
closely by the computers. 

Interestingly, Mr. Harral feels that with- 
out the computerized system the $10 billion 
program wouldn't get off the ground.” 
(This also will play an important role in the 
State's first long-range construction program 
to be announced before July 1 by the State 
highway commission.) 

“We recognized early that it was necessary 
to change many of our operational efforts and 
to look at the department as the one-half 
billion dollars a year business it is," Mr, 
Harral said. 

The department's total budget this year is 
$593 million—of which $292 million is for 
construction, $67 million will be for acquir- 
ing rights-of-way and $45 million will be 
used for major maintenance improvements. 

To maintain an accelerated pace the high- 
ways department during 1965-66 expects to 
advertise $340 million in construction plans 
in comparison with the $275 million produc- 
tion record established in fiscal 1964-65. 

TIME-SAVING PROGRAM INITIATED To SPEED 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


A time-saving innovation to speed high- 
way construction will get its baptism of fire 
this year in Pennsylvania, Highway Secre- 
tary Henry D, Harral said today. 

The State highway department will estab- 
lish mobile testing laboratories in three areas 
to bring quality control standards closer to 
the job. Tests previously were monitored at 
the department’s laboratory in Harrisburg. 

FIELD LABORATORIES 


The location of the field laboratories in 
Scranton, Franklin, and Indiana will even- 
tually eliminate the practice of sending 
materials and samples to Harrisburg for 
testing. Harral said this procedure is not 
adequate in meeting today's accelerated high- 
way construction program. 

The first mobile lab should be in opera- 
tion by June. It will serve the Scranton 
district with headquarters at Dunmore. Ma- 
terials will be tested for Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Wayne, Bradford, Susquehanna, Pike, 
and Wyoming Counties. 
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At the Franklin district, a steel fabricated 
laboratory bullding is scheduled to be in 
operation early this summer. It will handle 
general field tests of materials. As much as 
a week will be saved since only random and 
quality tests will continue to be run at 
Harrisburg. Laboratory technicians and en- 
gineers will augment the Franklin staff to 
perform these essential services. The Frank- 
lin district. includes Erie, Crawford, Mercer, 
Lawrence, Venango, Forest, and Warren 
Counties. 

Harral said the branch laboratory at 
Indiana will be operating by midsummer. 
Tests will be run for the Indiana, Clearfield, 
Hollidaysburg, Pittsburgh, and Uniontown 
districts. 


Plans are currently nearing completion for 
an estimated $250,000 renovation program to 
convert the old Indiana County maintenance 
building, 4th and Chestnut Streets, into the 
testing laboratory. 

At the start of operations, material testing 
will be limited to tes, sand and antl- 
skid materials but, eventually, the plan calls 
for virtually all types of testing at the 
facility. 

In most instances, it is hoped to have 
tests completed and returned to the job site 
within 24 hours. The technical staff is ex- 
pected to be increased. 

When the first three facilities are opera- 
tive, the department plans to establish field 
and branch labs to serve the remaining dis- 
tricts, Harral said. 

The highway secretary said the $10-billion 
10-year highway improvement program pro- 
posed by Governor Scranton to place Pennsyl- 
vania first in highways in the Nation, will be 
accelerated by the branch and field labs 
program, supervised by Cyril D. Jensen, head 
of the materials testing and research bureau. 


U.S. Policy in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
aor ` 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 17, 1965, the Honorable Douglas 
MacArthur II, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, speak- 
ing to the annual convention of the Na- 
tion Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex., gave an ex- 

“tremely thought-provoking address on 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

Very simply, very clearly, and very 
forcefully, Mr. MacArthur refutes the 
arguments of those who say we should 
unconditionally withdraw from Viet- 
nam—or who would have us believe that 
negotiation is a miracle drug that will, in 
itself, automatically restore peace and 
brotherhood to the world. 

As a statement of the policy of the 
United States in regards to Vietnam, I 
am sure these words of strength, assur- 
ance, and determination will be hailed by 
free peoples everywhere. 

The address follows: 

U.S. POLICY IN SOUTHEAST Asia 
(Address by the Honorable Douglas Mac- 

Arthur II, Assistant Secretary of State for 

Congressional Relations, to the annual con- 

vention of the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, Albuquerque, N. 

Mex., May 17, 1965) 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished group this 
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evening. My pleasure comes partiy from my 
recollection of a very inspiring discussion 
which I had with your president, Mrs, Moor- 
head, and a group of members of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions in Brussels in the summer of 1964, 

But more fundamentally, I am happy to 
have this opportunity because I want to 
thank you for something you have done, and 
to encourage you to continue to do it. I 
refer to the efforts you have been engaged in 
to make America’s schools better than they 
already are—ever more equal to the ever 
more challenging task of preparing Amer- 
ican men and women for the work that their 
country and the world will increasingly de- 
mand of them. 

The Department of State is deeply in- 
terested in the efforts being made to teach 
social studies, history, and the other dis- 
ciplines needed for an unders of the 
world situation. Our interest is not un- 
selfish. Why? Because whether we like it 
or not our country has had a mantle of free 
world leadership thrust upon it in a chang- 
ing world. And with change comes new and 
difficult problems in every corner of the 
earth demanding new insight, understand- 
ing, and imagination. 

Thomas Jefferson, our first Secretary of 
State, once said, “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” And so today as the world grows 
more complex, as foreign relations becomes 
more and more interwined with the daily 
lives of all Americans, so it becomes more 
and more important that our schools help 
equip our young people to understand and 
cope with those problems. 

To meet this tremendous challenge in the 
years that lie ahead, our Foreign Service must 
seek young men and women—your sons and 
daughters—who are equipped to meet that 
challenge. We need the best, the finest of 
young America. 

Therefore we hope that the youth of our 
country, now in the public schools and the 
high schools of the Nation, will be given the 
kind of educational background which will 
both encourage them to think of the Foreign 
Service as a career and enable them to qualify 
for it. Thus they can play an active part in 
the great struggle for a better world in which 
there will be peace with freedom and justice 
for all peoples. 

And when we speak of the struggle for 
peace with freedom and justice, one part of 
the world—southeast Asia—immediately 
comes to mind. There, a struggle—a crisis is 

that may appear very complex but 
which at the same time is simpler in its 
essential meaning for the American people 
than any other of the troubies in which this 
troubled time abounds. 

The central crisis on the American agenda 
today is the struggle in Vietnam. On no 
other front are American vital interests so 
deeply and directly involved. In no other 
part of the world today is there such im- 
Mediate peril to the security of free peoples 
and to the cause of peace with freedom and 
justice for which the United States stands. 

The history of Vietnam and the struggle 
there is a complicated one. But the issue is 
simple. Bluntly stated, the question is, “Can 
aggression be made profitable?” 

Let there be no mistake on this point. 
What is happening in Vietnam is not a civil 
war. It is not an insurrection. It is not a 
popular uprising, nor is It, in the terms Hanoi 
and Peiping prefer to use, “a war of national 
liberation.” It is aggression, pure and 
simple, 

I was in France in 1939 when hundreds of 
thousands of German troops, armed to the 
teeth with all the latest devices of warfare, 
went boiling across the borders of Poland on 
their way to conquest. I was in France in 
1940 when hundreds of thousands more Ger- 
man troops smashed into neutral Holland 
and Belgium and then into France. I re- 
member debates as to what America’s reac- 
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tion should be—but I cannot remember any 
debates as to whether or not Nazi Germany 
was committing aggression against its 
neighbors. 

In 1950, North Korean soldiers in great 
numbers rolled across the 38th parallel where 
for three bloody years men from Korea, the 
United States and other free nations re- 
sisted their aggression so that a small na- 
tion that was minding only its own business 
could remain free. I can recall that there 
were differences over how to cope with that 
aggression. But I do not rémember any 
respected segment of opinion which denied 
that aggression had indeed taken place. 

Aggression does not lose its character be- 
cause efforts are made to conceal its naked 
character or because the time schedule is 
drawn out—or because trained men and 
weapons of war are introduced by stealth 
across frontiers and then unleashed in a 
savage assault on free peoples—or because 
the aggressor’s troops speak the same lan- 
guage as their victims. 

This is what has been happening and is 
happening today in Vietnam. 

We are, in short, confronted with aggres- 
sion by the Communist regime in Hanoi, 
Spurred on by Peiping, against the Govern- 
ment and people of South Vietnam. The 
United States is helping the South Viet- 
namese at their request, in their interest; 
in our own clear, unmistakable national 
interest and in the interest of the free 
peoples of southeast Asia and elsewhere as 
many of them have made clear to us. 

This proposition has been challenged in 
some quarters on several counts, The chal- 
lenge deserves analysis and response. 

First, we are told that the requests for 
help came from an earlier South Vietnamese 
Government. Originally, they did. But in 
spite of changes in Saigon, every succeed- 
ing Government has renewed the original re- 
quest for help in its struggle to remain free. 
Today the present Government there remains 
as firmly committed to the struggle against 
Hanol's aggression as any of its predecessors 
have been. And the people of South Viet- 
nam. when they are not terrorized into 
passiveness by the Vietcong—by murder, kid- 
napings and other savagery—demonstrate 
persistent support of their Government. 

We sometimes hear that cases of South 
Vietnamese collaboration with the Vietcong 
are an indication that the South Vietnamese 
do not have their hearts In the war. Let 
me again draw on my own experience. 

I was in France for over half of the Nazi 
occupation. Many Frenchmen obeyed the 
orders of their armed and ruthless Nazi 
conquerors. They felt they had no other 
choice if their families were to survive. A 
few—a very few—actively collaborated. The 
collaborators were never mistaken by the 
outside world as being the true spokesmen 
of France—and those who complied with 
Nazi demands backed by threats to lives of 
their families reacted, I think, as most of 
us would react in the same circumstances, 
Today in certain areas in South Vietnam we 
have a similar situation. 

There is another aspect of the picture I 
would like to mention. The North Vietna- 
mese have repeatedly referred to their at- 
tack upon South Vietnam as a “war of na- 
tional liberation.” Some have implied that 
Hanoi and Peiping are reacting only to our 
presence in South Vietnam—that the Viet- 
cong represent an armed popular rebellion 
in South Vietnam against an unpopular gov- 
ernment and army. 

Let's look at the statistics; In January 
of 1964 there were 223 Vietcong military at- 
tacks. But in that same month, these so- 
called “liberators carried out 1,244 acts of 
terror against innocent civilians, killing 148 
civilians, wounding 160, and kidnaping 787 
others. In December 1964—12 months 
later—the number of armed attacks against 
South Vietnam Government forces dwindled 
to 96, while the number of acts of terror 
had grown to 1,719. In that month, 112 
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Civilians were killed, 161 seriously wounded, 
and 598 kidnapped. And all this, violence 
directed by the Communist regime in Hanoi 
against innocent and peaceful civilians, was 
Carried on in the name of a “war of national 
liberation." This is, I suggest, not a people 
in arms rising against an unpopular govern- 
ment. This is simple thuggery, directed from 
North Vietnam against the people of South 
Vietnam, in an effort to impose upon them 
the Communist system of the north. 

The State Department white paper of Feb- 
Tuary shows conclusively what the SEATO 
Council meeting in London stated less than 
2 weeks ago that the struggle in Vietnam is 

an aggression organized, directed, applied 
and supported by the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam, in contravention of the basic 
Obligations of international la- and in fia- 
Brant violation of the Geneva Agreements of 
1954 and 1962.” 

Nor is this a new conclusion, announced 
now to a hitherto unsuspecting world. A 
year ago, at the conclusion of the ninth 
SEATO Council meeting, the members of that 
Organization found that the Vietcong attacks 
Were “an organized campaign, directed, sup- 
Plied and supported by the Communist re- 
Sime in North Vietnam.” 

And 3 years ago—in 1962—the Interna- 

Control Commission, consisting of In- 
dia, Poland, and Canada, reached a similar 
Conclusion in a majority report. A year be- 
tors that—in 1961—the State Department 
Publication, “A Threat to Peace,” set forth 
Voluminous evidence that this same cam- 
Paign of aggression was going on. 

I have heard some people say, “Even if this 

aggression, we should end it by negotia- 
tion, not by war. Why isn't the United States 
Willing to negotiate?” 

The answer to that is very simple. We 
are willing to negotiate and we have been 
Willing to n tate for over 10 years. 

In 1954 the United States and eight other 
Nations, including the Soviet Union, Com- 
Munist China, and the North Vietnamese, 
Were together at the conference table in 
Geneva where agreements were hammered 
Out to protect the freedom and independence 
of the South Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cam- 
bodian peoples. 

We agreed to respect that agreement. 

The Hanoi regime was also committed to 
Tespect it. However the ink was hardly dry 


Again in 1962, the United States sat down 
at the conference table with 13 other coun- 
tries in our effort to preserve the independ- 
ence of Laos. Again, the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese Communists, the North Vietnamese 
Were present with representatives of Laos, 
South Vietnam, and other countries immedi- 
ately involved. Again agreements were 

ered out that if observed would have 
brought peace to Laos and preserved its 
om. Once again, the ink on the agree- 
Ment was not dry when Hanoi proceeded to 
Violate the prohibitions on the presence of 
foreign forces and then directed the Com- 
Munist Pathet Lao to resume their savage 
assault on the forces of the peaceful little 

om of Laos. 

And more recently, with what I believe 
Must be considered commendable patience, 
We have invited Hanoi to enter into uncon- 
ditional discussions, only to have that offer, 
Up until this time, rebuffed. 

But even if the other side proves willing to 
Regotiate—and we hope it will—I would 
emphasize that negotiations and peace are 
not the same thing, as our experience in 1954 
and 1962 makes quite clear. Negotiations 
are not an end unto themselves. For us 

are a means to reach an honorable set- 

mt that will respect the freedom and 
ependence of a small country—the Re- 
Public of Vietnam—that asks only to be left 
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For the other side negotiations in the past 
have meant something different. They have 
served as a smokescreen behind which 
stealthy and concealed aggression has con- 
tinued. Let me emphasize that the United 
States insists upon an honorable settlement 
for the Republic of Vietnam that will pre- 
serve its independence, We will not resort 
to negotiations as a cloak for capitulation. 

I have heard it said the so-called loss of 
face we might suffer in simply withdrawing 
from Vietnam “is not worth the death of one 
American.” I agree. Face“ is not worth 
the death of one American or one Vietnamese 
or one old blind mule. But we are not talk- 
ing about saving “face.” We are talking 
about the fate of the people of South Viet- 
nam—and what is even more important— 
about the people of every nation in the free 
world. 

Indeed it is the Hanoi regime itself that 
makes this clear, General Giap, commander 
of the North Vietnamese Communist Army, 
has stated publicly “South Vietnam is the 
model of the national liberation movement of 
our time. If the special warfare that the 
U.S. imperialists are testing in South Vietnam 
is overcome, then it can be defeated every- 
where in the world.” Let me repeat—"“every- 
where in the world.” 

In the 1930's, when I was a young Foreign 
Service officer in Europe, young men with 
Swastikas on thelr arms were marching 
through the streets of Germany, singing the 
anthem of the Nazi movement, the Horst 
Wessel song. “Today Germany is ours. To- 
morrow the entire world.” Some Americans 
thought this was a joke. Others thought 
that it was purely an internal German affair. 
Others thought the Nazi appetites could be 
satisfied by negotiation. We heard every 
argument against stopping the Nazis that we 
have heard in favor of withdrawing from 
Vietnam, 

And what happened? We listened when 
the Nazi jackboots marched into the Rhine- 
land. We listened when the Horst Wessel 
song was sung in Vienna following the rape 
of Austria. We listened when the Sudeten- 
land was torn from Czechoslovakia and when 
what was left of that once free country be- 
came a reichsprotectorat. We listened later 
when Poland was savagely smashed, when 
neutral Holland and Belgium were crushed, 
and devoured and France overrun. And we 
were to listen later to the burning of London, 
the ravishing of Yugoslavia, the sound of 

in Athens, and stukas over the 
Soviet Union. And we were to listen later 
to the smashing of bombs and the crackle 
of flames as Pearl Harbor went up in smoke 
and gallant Americans died in a sea of flames. 

But there was a voice in the 1930's that 
many did not listen to. Many did not listen, 
after Munich, to a Member of the British 
House of Commons who told his country and 
the world: 

“Do not suppose that this is the end. This 
Is only the beginning of the reckoning, This 
is only the first sip, the first foretaste of a 
bitter cup which will be proferred to us year 
by year unless, by a supreme recovery of 
moral health and martial vigor, we arise 
again and take our stand by freedom as in 
the olden time.” 

Eventually, of course, we and other free 
peoples listened to Winston Churchill. We 
listened almost too late, but not quite. And 
we prevailed. 

But at what a tragic cost. 

Today we have been given tair warning 
of Hanoi’s and Peiping’s intentions. If we 
withdraw, if we do not stick by the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam whose only desire is to remain 
free and who asks our help we will encourage 
the belief that aggression pays off and can 
succeed if disguised as a war of national 
liberation. 

And if we show that we are not prepared 
to stand by our commitments to South Viet- 
nam, no one else is likely to believe that our 
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commitments anywhere else can be depended 
on. 

In 1939, Germany finally went to war—her 
appetite having grown by what it fed upon 
since 1936. Every historian of the crucial 
days just prior to the invasion of Poland 
agrees that the German Government went to 
war secure in the assumption—solidly based 
on the history of the preceding 3 years—that 
Britain and France would not abide by their 
commitments. These commitments existed, 
and they had been made as specific and as 
pointed as words could make them. They 
lacked only one crucial ingredient—credi- 
bility. 

From the lessons of the 1930's we have 
learned, I believe, that freedom is indivisi- 
ble—that as the area of freedom shrinks 
from aggression our own security and our 
own freedom are threatened. We cannot, 
we must not repeat the tragic error of the 
1930's. We cannot afford to encourage fur- 
ther aggression and eventually invite another 
kind of Pearl Harbor. 

So let us renew our commitment to the 
defense of freedom in the world today. Let 
us show that this commitment is credible, 
But at the same time let us continue to 
make clear that we are prepared to discuss 
without conditons an honorable settlement 
that asks nothing for the United States and 
seeks only the continued freedom and inde- 
pendence for the people of the Republic of 
Vietnam. 


The Proposed 25th Amendment to the 
Constitution on Presidential Disability 


and Succession 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge prompt ratification by the legisla- 
tures of the several States of the pro- 
posed 25th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion relating to succession to the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency and to cases 
where the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 

This proposed amendment, overwhel- 
mingly adopted by both House and Sen- 
ate, can be of vital importance in helping 
clear up some 175 years of constitutional 
uncertainty and in assuring the conti- 
nuity of the legal Government of the 
United States whenever the questions of 
Presidential disability or succession arise, 
or a vacancy in the office of the Vice 
President occurs. 

As cosponsor of the joint congres- 
sional resolution which proposed the 
amendment, I believe we have come to 
realize more fully than ever before, espe- 
cially since the tragic assassination of 
our late beloved President John F. Ken- 
nedy, that we can no longer afford, in 
this nuclear space age, to gamble with 
the future stability of our Government 
by leaving its fate to the uncertain 
whims of chance. 

Nothing less than the safe and sure 
continuity of the legal Government of 
the United States is at stake. This es- 
sential continuity has been endangered 
many times in the past, and in some in- 
stences, only good fortune has pre- 
vented possible disaster. 
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For more than a year after Lyndon 
Johnson became President, our national 
luck held out, and we were all witnesses 
to an impressive demonstration of the 
true inner strength of America’s demo- 
cratic traditions. 

The new President firmly and quickly 
took up the reins of leadership, to assure 
continuity of the Government in the 
midst of a great constitutional crisis, to 
begin to heal the Nation’s wounds, and 
to reinstill in our people a sense of unity 
and brotherhood and faith in the future. 

experience has again focused 
public attention on the critical issue of 
Presidential and Vice Presidential suc- 
cession, as well as the related, and in 
some ways more difficult, problem of 
Presidential disability. 

As a result, there has developed a 
strong national consensus in favor of re- 
solving these issues in a positive way, so 
that there will be no doubt concern- 
ing the constitutional provisions for 
handling such problems in the future. 

As an affirmative response to the need 
for a solution to these problems, the joint 
congressional resolution proposes to 
amend the Constitution in three re- 
spects: first, it confirms the established 
custom that a Vice President, succeed- 
ing to a vacancy in the office of the 
President, becomes President in his own 
right instead of merely Acting President; 
second, it establishes a procedure for 
filling a vacancy in the office of Vice 
President; and third, it deals with the 
problem of Presidential disability. 

Section 1 of the proposed amendment 
provides that in the case of the removal 
of the President from office, or of his 
death or resignation, the Vice President 
shall become President. 

Section 2 provides that in the event 
of a Vice-Presidential vacancy, the 
President can nominate a new Vice Pres- 
ident, who will take office when he has 
been confirmed by a majority vote of 
both Houses of Congress. 

Section 3 enables a President to de- 
clare his own disability to exercise the 
powers and duties of his office, thus 
voluntarily turning over those powers 
and duties, but not the office, to the Vice 
President who then becomes Acting 
President, until such time as the Presi- 
dent declares that the disability no 
longer exists, and he resumes the powers 
and duties of his office. 

In the absence of a Presidential decla- 
ration of disability, section 4 permits the 
Vice President, with the approval of a 
majority of the Cabinet, or such other 
body as Congress may stipulate, to make 
such a declaration, and to assume the 
presidential responsibilities as Acting 
President. It also provides for quick and 
orderly congressional resolution of any 
dispute over the President’s ability, by 
authorizing him to resume discharging 
the powers and duties of his office unless 
two-thirds of both House and Senate 
agree with the Vice President and a ma- 
jority of the Cabinet—or such other 
body as Congress has stipulated—that 
the President is unable to perform those 
duties. 

This proposed amendment, though not 
perfect, represents a sincere effort on the 
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part of many persons who have studied 
the admittedly complicated issues in- 
volved to offer a workable means of solv- 
ing difficult and delicate problems affect- 
ing the continuity and perhaps even the 
life of our Government. 

A variety of suggestions have been 
made to improve this proposed amend- 
ment, and Congress has given full and 
thorough consideration to all these sug- 
gestions, and, in fact, has incorporated 
several of them into the joint resolution. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly urge our State legislatures to act 
without unnecessary delay, for the sub- 
ject is important to the future stability 
and peace of this Nation, and we cannot 
afford the risk that further delay would 


entail in this vital matter. 

As President Johnson stated in his 
message to Congress: 

Favorable action * will, I believe, as- 
sure the orderly continuity in the Presidency 
that is imperative to the success and stabil- 
ity of our system. 

Action * * * now will allay future anx- 
iety among our people—and among the peo- 
ples of the world—in the event senseless 
tragedy or unforeseeable disability should 
strike again at elther or both of the principal 
offices of our constitutional > 

If we act now, without undue delay, we 
shall have moved closer to achieving perfec- 
tion of the great constitutional document on 
which the strength and success of our system 
have rested for nearly two centuries. 


Notes United Arab Republice Publication 
of Book on the Nile by Jew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of our 
colleagues to a very wonderful book 
on the Nile River, “Nile: Lifeline of 
Egypt”, Scarsdale, N.Y.; Garrard, 1965, 
written by a well-known American au- 
thor, Mrs. Violet Weingarten. 

No greater tribute could be given this 
work than that paid by the Egyptian 
Government which has purchased the 
rights for its publication in the United 
Arab Republic in Arabic. I believe that 
this is the first instance in modern his- 
tory of United Arab Republic purchase 
for publication of a book written by a 
Jewish author. Perhaps it is a presage 
of better relations to come between the 
Arab world and the Jews. I hope so. 
At the least, it is a deserving honor to a 
fine author and her very worthy book, 
Nile: Lifeline of Egypt.” 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150. p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of # 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— — Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Public Backs Johnson on Dominican 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a loud protest against U.S, for- 
eign policy which has been widely pub- 
licized in our Nation’s newspapers. 
However, what has not been publicized is 

t this protest comes from a small seg- 
Ment of the populace. The overwhelm- 
majority of the people of this Nation 
Support President Johnson in his efforts 
to contain communism in this world. 
fact was proven by the latest survey. 

On July 5, 1965, the Harris survey 
Showed that 77 percent of the Nation is 
backing President Johnson’s action in 
the Dominican Republic. The Harris 
Survey stated the following: 

In contrast to previously reported doubts 
about U.S. policy in Vietnam, public opin- 
fon in this country is today solidly arrayed 
behind the course President Johnson has fol- 
lowed in the crisis in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. By 3 to 1, the 77 percent of the public 
ready to express views on the subject endorse 
the way Mr. Johnson handled the Dominican 
Situation. 


At this time I would like to recommend 
to my colleagues this informative survey, 
And ask consent to have it placed in the 
Rxconp. 

THE Harris SURVEY: PUBLIC Backs JOHNSON 
ON DOMINICAN POLICY 
(By Louis Harris) 

In contrast to previously reported doubts 
the American public about U.S. policy 
in Vietnam, public opinion in this country 
is today solidly arrayed behind the course 
President Johnson has followed in the crisis 

in the Dominican Republic. 

By 3 to 1, the 77 percent of the public 
Teady to express views on the subject en- 
dorse the way Mr. Johnson has handied the 

can situation. 

Even more lopsided majorities believes that 

President was right to send Marines into 
Santo Domingo to protect American lives, to 
Ucrease the number of troops so that Com- 
panista could not take control and to leave 

S. troops there until a stable government 
can be restored. 

The key to the deep public support of 

Johnson in the Dominican Republic is 
tne firm belief on the part of 78 percent of 

© public that the United States has a 
right to use military force to keep Com- 
munists from gaining power in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

8 People reject by an overwhelming 11- 

1 the contention made by some 
that our Government's intervention in the 
tha can crisis was no more justified than 
fe t of Khrushchev in putting down the 

bellion in Hungary in 1957. 
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Regarding the Johnson policy of keeping 
both the contending rebel and the junta 
groups from taking over power in Santo 
Domingo, the public expresses no substantial 
sympathy for either side. To the contrary, 
by 7 to 1, most people agree with the Pres- 
ident in his effort to bring both sides into 
a coalition government. 

In fact, the only substantial body of a 
criticism about U.S. policy in the Dominican 
crisis is registered over Mr, Johnson's order 
sending in troops before he received ap- 
proval from the Organization of American 
States. Still, even in this facet of American 
action, those with opinions are better than 
2 to 1 in accord with the President's de- 
cision. 

The negative view of U.S. intervention 
Was summarized by the retail store manager 
in Somers Point, N.J., who said, “He inter- 
vened without consulting the OAS, and that 
put us in a bad light in the world and gave 
the Communists propaganda material.” In 
San Antonio, a 32-year-old woman radio 
script writer said, “I don’t understand what's 
happened there. I think President John- 
son is a troop sender-inner,.”" 

But the overwhelming majority tended to 
agree with a 50-year-old industrial fireman in 
Herbon, Maine, who said, He was on the spot 
and did the best thing for the country. If 
he hadn't gone in, the Commies would have 
taken over and it would have been another 
Cuba.” In La Grange, Ky., the president of a 
machine foundry said, “We are the only 
county in the OAS with enough power to 
take over, so we had to go ahead.” 

In Daytona Beach, the 65-year-old wife of 
a retired salesman added, “It is too close to 
home for comfort, and we should do every- 
thing to keep the Communists out.” In Cin- 
cinnati, a marketing executive said, “Old 
Lyndon was like a oig father picking up a 
razor strap and spanking a child for some- 
thing. It'll discourage others from doing it.“ 

The heart of public conviction that the 
President did the right thing in the Domin- 
ican Republic rests in the response people 
gave to this question: 

“It is argued that the United States has 
the right to use military force to keep the 
Communists from gaining power in North or 
South America. Do you think it is right or 
wrong for the United States to use military 
power to keep Communists out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere?” 

U.S. force tokeep Communists out of 


hemisphere 
Percent 
Right to use force. _..----...--...----- 78 
Witong-~to e ¼—-?—?:?ꝑ[5/ꝓ⅕%9lc cen 7 
C ——T—T—TVT—T—— toon at 15 


The commitment to the security of neigh- 
boring territory runs deep among the Ameri- 
can people. When a parallel question was 
asked about Red China’s insistence on the 
same sphere of interest in Vietnam, however, 
the U.S. public divided sharply, with no more 
than 35 percent according a similar right to 
China in that context. 

Responses among a carefully drawn cross- 
section showed there is no doubt that al- 
most all of the steps the President has taken 
in Santo Domingo have met with broad- 
based public approval. (See table.) 

To an extent, of course, the ultimate wis- 
dom of President Johnson’s course in the 
Dominican situation will be Judged by the 


people on the final outcome. If a coalition 
government can be formed and bloodshed 
brought to a halt there, public approval 
likely will remain at its present high level or 
rise even higher. In the end, the people are 
both a harsh judge and a pragmatic jury 
recta one the consequences of foreign 
policy. 


Diplomatic Immunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article on the 
subject of the abuse of diplomatic im- 
munity, published in the New York Daily 
News, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe DPL's Ger So MANY PRIVILEGES AND 

ABUSE THEM 
(By William Federici and Henry Lee) 

I'm a diplomat. Get your dirty hands 
off my white car.” Dr. Barry Auguste, then 
first secretary of the Trinidad U.N. Mission, 
thus addressed Patrolman Francis Kennedy 
who finally caught him after a tire-scorch- 
ing chase from Brooklyn to Manhattan. 
Kennedy kept his dirty hands on the white 
Jaguar. Auguste assertedly slugged the cop 
and drove off, dragging Kennedy for some dis- 
tance and severely injuring his knees. 

“You are not supposed to park at all on 
this street. It is for us.” 

The first (or maybe the second or third) 
secretary of the Cyprus Mission was ticking 
off a dowager. 

Her limousine had been trapped at the 
curb for 45 minutes by four double-parked 

DPL cars. She couldn't do any- 
thing about it. The first, or second or third, 
was right. Public streets in Manhattan have 
become private U.N. property for parking. 

These instances of diplomatic arrogance— 
along with many, many more that go un- 
reported—occur almost daily, and even wives 
and children of World-Peace-on-the-River 
get into the act. 

The teenage son of Manuel Avila, Para- 
guay’s alternate U.N. delegate, pushed two 
cops and called them gringo swine. A 

Frau Schmid, whose husband, Franz, is 
secretary of the Austrian U.N. Mission, was 
outraged when a news photographer snapped 
the Schmids’ little red Volkswagen parked 
on 42d Street, headed in the wrong direction. 

“If this keeps up, this harassment," she 
scolded, “there won't be anymore contact 
between countries—nor will there be a U.N.” 

Young Avila had to be freed (immunity, 
you know), and a cop obligingly stood guard 
in the street as Herr Schmid U-turned to get 
going in the right direction. 

of the DPL set to take on 
the civilians, the press, all 8 
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million of us in fact, traces back to Public 
Law 357, passed by the 80th Congress in 1947. 
OUR Max's ADVICE: HOLLER TO MISSION 


Under this U.S. -U. N. agreement, world 
headquarters is inviolable from Federal, 
State, or local officials. Its ambassadors, cer- 
tain members of their staffs, and representa- 
tives of specialized U.N. agencies are immune 
to such mundane things as taxes and tickets. 

At the U.S. Mission offices, 799 United Na- 
tions Plaza, Sol Kuttner, our man on privi- 
leges and immunities, loads each newcomer 
with more than half a dozen certificates 
which exempt them from: 

Retailers’ and manufacturers’ Federal ex- 
cise taxes on such items as jewelry, furs, 
tollet preparations, and luggage; the Federal 
cabaret tax if they want to go slurping; Fed- 
eral taxes on transportation of persons, tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and cable communi- 
cations; State gasoline tax and city sales and 
uses taxes. 

If “the question of immunity from legal 
process arises.’ Sol advises, “just holler to 
the U.S. Mission.” 

As den mother of the whole crowd, U.S. 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson then sees to it 
that the DPL beefs are forwarded forcefully 
to the cops or whatever department stepped 
on the high-polish shoes. 

he concedes that some diplomats 
“to put it mildly are not Kindly disposed to- 
ward the United States,” Adlai takes his den 
duties very seriously. In a closed-circuit 
TV address to the Police Academy, he im- 
plored the cops to keep a tight, respectful 
grip on their nightsticks 

“Remember, the foreign official regards the 
police officer as a representative of the United 
States.“ he said. 

“Any behavior which suggests a lack of 
respect on the part of the police officers is 
considered as evidence of a lack of respect 
on the part of the United States as a whole. 


EXPECT ADLAI, SOL TO FIX THINGS UP 


“And we cannot afford under any circum- 
stances to have our negotiating position in 
the United Nations adversely affected by any 
suspicion that the United States has less than 
the highest regard for any member state or 
its dignitaries.” 

“All are entitled to equal protection 
against any discrimination in violation of 
this Declaration and against any incitement 
to such discrimination."—Article VII, U.N. 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Hence, when a little misunderstanding 
arises, you can understand the cop’s hesitant 
posture, to use DPL language. He doesn't 
want to wind up before a sort of diplomatic 
review board. 

Also, if you want to be so charitable, you 
can understand that with petty stuff like 
parking, the DPLers assume that Adiai or Sol 
or some other nephew of Uncle Sam should 
fix things up pronto, Only they keep want- 
ing more, and parking spaces don't stretch. 

Already, from Volks to Caddies, more than 
600 DPL and 400-plus Fo (foreign consul) 
cars are tooling about the city. In probably 
the heaviest parking area in town—from 38th 
to 75th Streets and First to Fifth Avenues— 
$25 spaces are reserved for them (not count- 
ing hydrants or bus stops). 

In this same huge outdoor garage, there 
are 1,574 parking meters for the civilian stiffs 
Thus, out of the 1,899 total spaces, the diplo- 
mats enjoy more than one in six for their 
exclusive use. 

Not nearly enough. 

“We are constantly receiving requests and 
demands from our friends In the U.N.” Traffic 
Commissioner Henry Barnes reports wearily. 

“They complain that we must do more for 
them, I have tried to explain that we are 
doing everything possible and a little more, 
but we do have 8 million taxpayers to worry 
about also, They, too, have rights, I have 
told these committees who come to talk to 
me, 
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PLEAS TO COOPERATE FALL ON DEAF EARS 

“We have tried to work out situations as 
they arose. But this has become impossible. 
In some residential areas, as well as business 
areas where diplomats live and work, we have 
tried to get them to move their parking 
habits—to, say, around the block. 

“But their attitude is, ‘If it's not right in 
front of where I work or live. I'll park where 
I please. 

That's an awful situation but that's it.” 

Recently, for example, Barnes department 
got an SOS that the DPL-FC's just had to 
have more reserved spaces between 42d and 
52d Streets, from the East River to Fifth 
Avenue. 

After a survey, Traffic decided they could 
be tucked into the north side of 48th Street 
between Second and Third Avenues, and the 
signs went up dispossessing the locals from 
parking in that part of their own block. 

To placate the English-speaking natives, 
Traffic did restrict the DPLers to parking be- 
tween 8 am., and 6 pm. This was a mis- 
take because, for some mystifying reason, dip- 
lomats like to park long, as well as Illegally. 

The day after the signs were erected, there 
were empty spaces on their private north 
side of the street—but the south side of 48th 
was cluttered with DPL cars, bumper to 
bumper. 

While we know there are more than 1,000 
of there park-as-you-please cars at large, we 
can't give the statistics on the number of 
immunity-protected drivers. Our U.N. mis- 
sion claims to update regularly its list of 
free riders for the benefit of local merchants 
and the taxing authorities. Curiously, how- 
ever, a spokesman just couldn't seem to put 
his fingers on a total. 

To get some idea, we queried our many at 
Whitehall in London where they have just 
the nice, old-fashioned kind of diplomats. 
Even without a U.N., he reports, Great Britain 
was playing host—at the most recent— 
striped pants count to 6,920, including wives. 

LONDON HAS WOES EVEN WITHOUT U.N. 

For the latest available year, the London 
County Council issued almost 2,000 excise 
exempt licenses to embassies. The same year 
there were almost 50 traffic accidents in 
which the victims couldn't make successful 
claims because the other motorist pleaded 
diplomatic immunity. 

(In Sol Kuttner’s welcome-wagon brochure 
to newly arriving U.N. diplomats, he cites 
New York State’s compulsory auto insurance 
law, and adds hopefully: “It is assumed by 
the Government of the United States that all 
members of missions who own and operate 
automobiles carry such insurance in amounts 
commensurate with their status and respon- 
sibilities.”) 

At least, Britain doesn’t have special license 
plates for diplomats, A foreign office spokes- 
man told our man: 

“Anybody can buy the ‘CD’ plates generally 
supposed for the corps diplomatique only. 
They are on sale at most garages for about 
5 shillings a pair (70 cents). 

“I usually put them up when I am going 
abroad on holiday because I find you can get 
through the customs more speedily that way. 
The law on the matter is merely that you 
must not put up any combination of letters 
which spell a rude word. 

“The police here don't put any store by CD 
plates.” 

However, Peter Cadbury, who has strong, 
down-to-earth feelings despite the fact that 
he belongs to the wealthy chocolate manu- 
facturing family, sports them out of prin- 
ciple. 

USES CD FOR EFFECT AND HE GETS RESULTS 


“It has always annoyed me to think that 
& chosen few from foreign embassies could 
flout our laws because of diplomatic privi- 
lege,” he told our man at his mansion along- 
side Royal Ascot racecourse. 

“I always have CD plates on my Rolls, I 
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use them for effect and get wonderful service 
as a result. Several times, they have saved 
me in difficult parking situations. 

“It I'm ever challenged on what they stand 
for, I say, ‘Careful Driver, of course, old boy. 

In a 6-week ticket blitz, the metropolitan 
police, backed up by “traffic wardens,” cleared 
the diplomats out of central London where 
their parking had been a public nuisance. 

In our view, they are subject to the same 
regulations that have to be obeyed by the 
ordinary public,” the foreign office spokesman 
says. 

“If a diplomat leaves his car at a meter 
beyond the time, then he ought to pay the 
extra charge—and note this, we call it a 
‘charge’ and not a fine. We find that most 
of them pay up without a word, and the U.S. 
Embassy, in particular, is frightfully good 
about it.” 

One who wasn't so frightfully good was 
Malagasy Ambassador Pierre Razafy-Andria- 
mihaingo—so the bobbies or wardens just 
towed his car away. 

It can't happen here? It could. 


Calendar of Events for the National 
Gallery of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the Cal- 
endar of Events for the National Gallery 
of Art for the months of July and Au- 
gust 1965. During these summer months 
we Members of the U.S. Congress and 
the residents of our Nation's Capital, as 
well as the many people from our coun- 
try and visitors from abroad can look 
forward to the wide variety of exhibi- 
tions, films, and lectures to be presented 
at the excellent National Gallery. 

Along with the National Gallery of 
Art's outstanding permanent collection, 
one can enjoy from time to time such fine 
contributions to art as the 19th- and 
20th-century European drawings ar- 
ranged by the American Federation of 
Arts. These European drawings which 
were sponsored by the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation are now on display at the 
gallery. 

If you have not visited the gallery or 
seen the recent exhibits, the gallery tour 
is well worthwhile. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS, JULY AND AUGUST 1965 
MONDAY, JUNE 28 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 4 

Work of Art of the Week: Flemish c. 1500, 
“Triumph of Christ” (Mazarin Tapestry), 
(Widener collection), * G-1, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12, and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11, 1, 
and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday Pilm Lecture: The Primitive in 

, Carter Nelson, staff lecturer, 
National Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 
MONDAY, JULY 5 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 11 

Painting of the Week: Margaritone, Ma- 
donna and Child Enthroned“ (Samuel H. 
Kress collection), gallery 3, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 
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Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 8; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: “The Classical in 
Art.“ Speaker: Margaret Bouton, associate 
Curator of education, National Gallery of Art, 
lecture hall, 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 12 THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 18 


Painting of the Week: Millet, "Leconte de 
Lisle’ (Chester Dale collection), gallery 93, 
ay through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 

day, 3:30 and 6. 
Tour: Introduction to the collection. 


da, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 


Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 
Sunday Film Lecture: The Gothic in Art.” 
er, Frances Robb, staff lecturer, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 
MONDAY, JULY 19, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 25 

Painting of the week: Van Gogh, Giri in 
White.” (Chester Dale collection), gallery 
88. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection: Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11. 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film iecture: “The Oriental in 
Art.“ Speaker: Margaret Bouton, associate 
curator of education, National Gallery of Art, 
lecture hall, 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 26, THROUGH SUNDAY, AUGUST 1 


Painting of the week: Goya, “Don Antonio 

(Samuel H. Kress collection), 

gallery 66, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection: Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 8; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film lecture: “The Renaissance.” 
Speaker: Ursula Trenta, staff lecturer, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, AU- 

GUST 8 

Painting of the week; French master, sec- 
Ond half 15th century, “Portrait of an Ec- 
Clesiastic." (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
Gallery 41, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection: Ro- 
tuna, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday film lecture: “The Baroque and 
Rococo.” Speaker: Raymond S. Stites, cura- 
tor of education, National Gallery of Art, 

hall, 4. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 9 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 15 
Painting of the Week: Agnolo Gaddi, Ma- 
and Child with Saints and Angels” 
(Andrew Mellon collection) gallery 1. Tues- 
day through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: “The Romantic.” 
Speaker: Carter Nelson, staff lecturer, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 16 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 22 


Painting of the Week: Velazquez, “The 
Needlewoman,” (Andrew Mellon Collection), 
Gallery 51, Tuesday through Saturday, 12, 
and 2, Sunday, 3:80 and 6. 

; Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and $; Sunday, 2:30 and 5: 

Sunday Film Lecture: “The Modern.” 
Speaker: John Brooks, staff lecturer, Na- 
tionai Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 23 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 29 


Sculpture of the Week; Modigliani, “Head 
r Woman” (Chester Dale collection), lobby 
D, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 
day, 3:30 and 6. 
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Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 8; Sunday, 2.30 and 5. 

Sunday Film Lecture: “Art and the City.“ 
Speaker: Raymond S. Stites, curator of edu- 
cation, National Gallery of Art, lecture hall, 
4. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

Gallery hours: New summer hours, start- 
ing July 1 and ending September 6: Week- 
days, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m; Sundays, 12 noon 
to 10 pm. Admission is free to the Gallery 
and to all programs scheduled. 

Collections: Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, Wid- 
ener, and Chester Dale collections, with gifts 
from other donors, are on the main floor. 
American primitive paintings from the col- 
lection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler 
Garbisch, Kress Renaissance Bronzes, and 
Widener Decorative Arts are on the ground 
floor. 

New exhibition: 19th and 20th century 
European drawings. Central Gallery. July 
10 through August 29. 

Continuing exhibition: Sketches by John 
Constable lent by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Central gallery. Through July 
5. “Portrait of the Artist’s Son Titus,” by 
Rembrandt, lent by the Norton Simon Foun- 
dation. Main floor lobby B. Through 
Labor Day. 

New publication: Catalog. 19th and 20th 
century European drawings. 60 pages, 7 by 
10 inches, with foreword by Elaine Evans 
Dee, 50 black and white illustrations, 62 
postpaid. 

Recent publication: “Catalog.” Sketches 
by Constable—06 pages, 7% by 10 inches, 
with introduction and catalog notes by 
Graham Reynolds, 56 black and white Ulus- 
trations, $1.75 postpaid. 

New reproductions: 11 by 14 inch color 
reproductions; West, “Col. Guy Johnson“; 
Poussin, “The Assumption of the Virgin.” 
Twenty-five cents each—orders under $1, add 
25 cents handling charge. 

Sunday film lectures: A series of lectures 
with films on “The Development of Style in 
Art” will begin on July 4 and continue 
through August 29. ; 

Cafeteria: New summer hours: Starting 
July 1 and ending September 6: Monday 
through Saturday, 11 am. to 4 pm. and 
5:80 p.m. to 8:30 pm. Sunday 1 pm. to 
8 p.m. 


Honors for California’s GOP Chief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr, REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing Californian was recently ac- 
corded a great honor. Dr. Gaylord 
Parkinson, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of California, 
was selected national chairman of the 
Republican State Chairmen's Associa- 
tion. In this post, “Parky” will un- 


in this office is our new national chair- 
man, Ray Bliss. 

It is not an easy task to fill the shoes 
of Ray Bliss, but we who have worked 
with Gaylord Parkinson know that he 
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has the skill to carry on this important 
work. Ray Bliss and the Republican 
National Committee must feel this way, 
too, for “Parky” was also chosen to be 
chairman of the Western Conference of 
Republican State Chairmen. Only a 
man of dedication, great ability and 
boundless energy could think of tackling 
all of these jobs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I think my colleagues 
would be interested in reading the fol- 
lowing editorial of commendation which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
July 5, 1965: 

HONORS FOR CALIFORNIA'S GOP CHIEF 

Selection of California's GOP State chair- 
man, Dr. Gaylord Parkinson, as national 
chairman of the Republican State Chair- 
men’s Association, marks recognition not 
only of his State's vital role in the national 
political scene but of his own capacity to get 
things done. 

The San Diego obstetrician is a member 
of the new breed emerging in Republican 
politics. He has displayed intelligence and 
competence in a field that requires ingenuity 
and organization ability—and for which 
there are no rule books. A man of modera- 
tion, Dr. Parkinson can serve as an effective 
catalyst between the two wings in the party. 

In addition, Dr. Parkinson was named 
chairman of the western conference of the 
State chairmen’s organization thus giving 
him three GOP hats to wear. 

He merits commendation for the job al- 
ready done, and good wishes for the formi- 
dable tasks ahead. It could be that he's just 
what the doctor ordered to help restore the 
party to its former health. 


Results of Fourth District Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 

Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 months ago I mailed out questionnaires 
to my constituents in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, asking their 
views on some of the legislation pending 
before the Congress. 

More than 10,000 questionnaires were 
returned, a large response for a survey 
of this type. the replies took 
a good deal of time, but I feel it was time 
well spent. 

To insure complete accuracy, I had the 
returned questionnaires tabulated at my 
own expense by an electronic computer. 
The tabulation is now finished, and to- 
day I would like to call the results to the 
attention of my fellow Members in the 
House of Representatives. 

In addition, I plan to reprint this tabu- 
lation and distribute copies to those who 
received the original questionnaire. 

The questions in any survey of this 
kind must necessarily be brief, despite 
the many complex features of the legis- 
lation, and I am sure many people found 
it difficult to supply a simple yes“ or 
“no” reply. 
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In fact, a large number of people com- 
mented that, while they were inclined 
to favor or oppose a certain piece of leg- 
islation and marked their questionnaire 
accordingly, the final decision would have 
to be mine. 
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As many of these people pointed out, 
a close study of all the available informa- 
tion is needed before voting on the com- 
plex legislation that comes before the 
Congress. 
I will continue to make a careful study 
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of legislation in the future, taking into 
account its effect both on the Fourth 
District and on the Nation as a whole. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire 
survey follows: 


Question 


1, Do you favor a bill I have introduced to n loyees from hiring thelr relatives 01nn $7.9 8.8 3.3 
2. Do you favor on for cal care . 1 7777... tak ws toe AASA 
system by means of oF „76!!! ats ESSE AIOE POO FT AN EBs a Rae Eek 33.5 50.7 6.8 
= Do you favor | provi 3 F HEN ssa a Stu cease el I E SA 69.2 24. 8 6. 0 
Do pS —.— re 3 14(b) y Act, which permits States to enact laws prohibiting employers and employees to 2 > 55 
for a on“ or“ agency, sho PAINE SNE LON LS EEN A OE A OD OTS NRE TE DPE Sd 
5. Do ye ou favor the administration’s bill for l ad to elementary and secondary schools, which puts emphasis on assistance to areas 
with en of pupiie from low dneome PRESS CM EE CREASE SAE FEE or Se ESS FEC A le toy 83.2 28.2 8.6 
6. Do you favor legislation to expand aid to and universities, including a $16 million program to finance student loans 53.0 37.9 9. 1 
7. Do you favor establishment ‘ola National Arts Foundation and a National Humanities Foundation, to be financed by Federal funds?. 12.0 73.4 14.6 
8. Do you favor additional legislation to insure that all Americans, in al) parts of the country, oe not denied the right to vote 81.5 12.2 6. 3 
9. Do you favor a constitutional heparan Se I have introduced to ‘abolish th the electoral college „ election process? 79.1 10.2 10.7 
10. Do you favor ation to gradually abolish the national origin“ immigration quota estes o ich favors admission of persons 7 * 86 
e v . . gna ttn lente ach ie anpakaaloctl y 
11. ssn favor a ee amendment providing that “factors other than population” could be taken into account in 5 ath = xe 
12. Do you fayor —— that would continue America's foreign ald program? 43.6 4.9 11.5 
13. IT so, would you favor distributin the ald in the form of loans rather than grant 60.2 9.0 30.8 
14. Do you favor legislation that w repeal or reduce excise taxes on such items as— 
r ann age) cutee AS A ara EN e aA E aae des 72.1 18.9 9,0 
15.6 62.2 22.2 
32.5 48.1 19.4 
45.7 . 1 20. 2 
41.2 35.7 23.1 
54.2 25,9 19.9 
43.1 27.5 24.4 
13.0 40.6 16.4 
51.6 37.7 10.8 


One Man, One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Dovctas] 
speaks, most of us in Congress are ac- 
customed to listening. For when he 
speaks—or writes—he always has some- 
thing important to say. 

Senator Dovctas’ article in the July 
1965, issue of the UAW Solidarity is no 
exception. In the article, “The Strug- 
gle Is On To Save Your Vote,” the Sen- 
ator argues very persuasively the case 
for apportioning both houses of State 
legislatures on the basis of population. 

In view of the timeliness and impor- 
tance of Senator Douctas’ article, I be- 
lieve all Members of Congress ought to 
have the opportunity to read it. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

THE STRUGGLE Is on To Save Your VOTE 
(By Senator Paul. H. Dovctas, Democrat of 
Ilinois) 

The Senate of the United States has aa 
passed the Voting Rights Act to protect each 
citizen in the exercise of his right to vote. 

It Is ironic that only a few weeks later the 
Senate will be asked to pass a resolution 

an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which would take 
away each citizen's right to have his vote 
count equally with that of other citizens. 

It is particularly unfortunate that some 
Members of Congress who have su 
the right to vote are sponsors or supporters 
of the proposed constitutional amendments 


which would arbitrarily take away the right 
to a meaningful and equal vote. 

Now pending in both the Senate and the 
House (but with committee and floor action 
expected to occur first in the Senate) are 
amendments which, if supported by a two- 
thirds vote in each House of the Congress 
and ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
would permit a State to apportion the rep- 
resentation in one house of its State legisla- 
ture on “factors other than population“ 
provided this is somehow submitted to a vote 
of the people of the State. 

These amendments would, and are in- 
tended to, repeal the Supreme Court decisions 
of only a year ago. 

In a number of cases, the Court held that 
the equal n of the laws guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
requires the apportionment of both houses of 
a State legislature substantially on the basis 
of population. The Court also ruled that no 
referendum or majority vote of the people of 
the State can deny to each citizen this basic 
individual right to have his vote count 
equally with that of other citizens in electing 
his State legisalture. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court was up- 
holding a basic principle of representative 
democracy which has been a foundation of 
our Republic from the beginning. Unfortu- 
nately, this principle has increasingly been 
abused In the past 70 years by legislators in 
nearly every State, with the support of cer- 
tain interests who benefit by having an un- 
representative or minority-controlled State 
legislature. 

It was the persistent refusal of the State 
legislatures themselves to reapportion, often 
in open defiance of their own State constitu- 
tions, and the refusal of State courts to en- 
force their constitutions, that finally caused 
the Supreme Court to respond to the pleas 
of citizens who claimed that they were un- 
derrepresented and to enforce this basic 
principle of American government. 

Through most of the 19th century, while 
the United States remained primarily an 
agricultural and rural country, equality of 
representation in the State legislatures was 
observed in most States in both houses of 
the legislatures. 

But in the late 19th century, an ever- 


larger percentage of the people came to re- 
side in cities, As the population of the Na- 
tion shifted to the cities and suburbs, the 
State legislatures increasingly gece Ft to oe 
nore their duty to reapportion because 

legislators from the rural and relatively es 
populated areas did not want to give up 
their control of the State legislatures. 

The result of this by 1960—when nearly 
70 percent of the American people were 
living in cities and their suburbs—was ex- 
treme malapportionment of the legislature 
in nearly every State of the Union. 

In Michigan before its recent reapportion- 
ment, for example, it took in 1960 only 34,000 
persons in the smallest district to elect a 
representative for the lower house, while it 
took 135,268 in the largest district. 

In other words, one person in the small- 
est district had four times the representa- 
tion which was had by one person in the 
larger district. 

And for the Michigan senate, a person 
in the smallest district had 12.4 times the 
representation as did the person in the larg- 
est district. 

In Illinois, a minority of only 29 percent 
of the people could elect representatives to 
the State senate having a majority of the 
votes. This situation was repeated in State 
after State with as few as 8 or 10 percent 
of the people electing a majority of the 
votes in a house of the legislature. 

And often a small minority controlled not 
only one house but both houses. 

As a result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, a number of States have already re- 
apportioned one or both houses of their 
legislatures. Perhaps as many as 18 States 
have now reapportioned in a satisfactory 
manner. 

But at the beginning of this year, the 
figures showed that for the lower houses 
there were still two States in which less than 
20 percent could elect a majority of the 
chamber and 17 States in which from 20 
to 40 percent of the people could elect a 
majority of the lower house. With respect 
to the upper houses, there were about 10 
States in which less than 20 percent could 
elect a majority and 13 States in which be- 
tween 20 and 40 percent could elect a ma- 
jority. 
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There probably are still more than 30 
Upper houses and lower houses in which a 
Majority of the representatives is elected 
by less than 45 percent of the people. 

The proposed constitutional amendments 
now before Congress have been properly 
labeled the “rotten borough amendments,” 
because they seek to preserve the represen- 
tation in the State legislatures of wealth, 
land, possessions, or other interests besides 
People, just as did the infamous rotten 
boroughs of early 19th century England 
Which sent representatives to the Parlia- 
Ment even though they had very few people 
or no population whatsoever. 

These amendments, however, appear de- 
ceptively attractive. One of the chief de- 
ceptlve arguments is that it is proper that 
“other factors“ be represented in just one 
house of a bicameral (two-house) legisla- 
ture when the other house represents peo- 
Ple. While there are many other dangers 
in these proposals, I think that the practical 
effect of what could happen under the 
amendments is frequently not understood 
and I want to emphasize what this practical 
effect would be. 

Because legislation and appropriations 
Must be passed on by both houses of a two- 
house legislature, we must not fall to realize 
that however well apportioned one house 
may be, if the second house is not represent- 
ative of the people, it permits a minority, 
in effect, to have a veto over the entire 
State government. 

The evidence on this could not be more 
Clear. Last year, August Scholie, president 
of the Michigan State AFL-CIO, documented 
this fact before the House Judiciary Com- 
Mittee. He gave many illustrations from 
the of Michigan, prior to its re- 
apportionment, of what happens when a 
Minority of the people not sympathetic to 
the problems of the cities and suburbs, con- 
trols one house. For example: 

A bill to provide free polio shots for needy 
children was blocked by State senators repre- 
senting 2.8 million people despite the fact 
shat senators representing 3.2 million voted 
or it. 

A bill to provide an unemployment insur- 
ance increase of $3 was killed by senators 
Tepresenting only 2.4 million people despite 
Support for the bill by senators representing 
3.5 million. 

Workmen's compensation amendments 
Were killed by senators for 2.9 million people 
despite support for them by senators for 3.5 
million people. 

The addition of several hundred desperate- 
ly needed mental health beds was blocked by 
Senators for 2.8 million people despite the 
Support for this legislation by senators 
Tepresenting 3.1 million people. 

A bill to help small business by letting 
development credit tions secure the 
benefits provided by the Federal Small Busi- 
Ness Investment Act was killed by Senators 
Tor 2.6 million people despite support for 
the bill from Senators representing 3.6 mil- 
lion people. 

A bill to exempt food and medicine from 
the 4-percent sales tax in order to help re- 
tirees and others with fixed incomes was 
Killed by Senators representing 3.3 million 
People despite the fact that Senators rep- 
resenting 5 million people voted for it. 

In my own State of Illinois, where the 
Malapportioned State senate permits 29 per- 
Cent of the population to elect a majority 
ot the members of the senate, we have the 
Same problem each session. The Illinois 

e, which in recent years was more fair- 
ly apportioned and for this session Is elect- 
ed at large, passes needed legislation on labor, 
Welfare and city home rule matters, but the 
Malapportioned senate, in effect, vetoes them. 

This year, for example, the Dlinois Senate 
ls watering down or killing a proposed new 
revenue article to replace our archaic rev- 
enue article adopted in 1870, fair housing 
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practices bills, a minimum wage bill, a gun 
registration bill, and a bill to give the city 
of Chicago authority to raise sufficient money 
to conduct its affairs. 

Antilabor legislation, such as the so- 
called right-to-work laws, or the lack of 
fair labor legislation, is typical of the States 
with malapportioned legislatures. Most of 
the States which have right-to-work laws 
are among the most badly apportioned in 
the Nation. 

It was interesting to note that when the 
Indiana Legislature was reapportioned fair- 
ly, one of its first accomplishments was the 
repeal of the right-to-work law. But as 
long as even one house in the other right- 
to-work States remains under minority con- 
trol, it is very unlikely that we could get 
repeal of the State right-to-work law or 
obtain other fatr labor legislation. 

And this leads to another interesting point 
about the practical effect of the rotten bor- 
ough amendments now pending in the Con- 
gress. Because many of the State legisia- 
tures are malapportioned, they are unable 
to deal with the needs of cities and other 
modern problems. Consequently, the cities 
and others are forced to ask the Federal 
Government to do many things the States 
can and should do. 

Those who truly believe in States rights 
and a stronger Federal system ought to real- 
ize that the State governments will con- 
tinue to remain weak and be bypassed as 
long as they are unrepresentative of the 
people. f 

Fair apportionment of the State legisla- 
tures is the essential requirement of build- 
ing strong and modern State governments. 

As my good friend Pat Greathouse of the 
UAW recently told the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments: M- 
nority rule of the States is the surest way 
to atrophy the remnants of strong State 
government that still remain.” 

I hope that the people of the United States 
will come to understand the full meaning 
of these insidious rotten borough amend- 
ments. 

I hope they will let their representatives in 
the State legislatures. and in the Congress 
of the United States know their opposition 
to any interference in the great opportunity 
we now have to achieve fair representation 
in our State legislatures through the orderly 
carrying out of the Supreme Court’s mag- 
nificent decision on behalf of the people. 


“Pink” Professors Blind to Perils Faced 
by United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
small but noisy minority of so-called in- 
tellectuals among the academic com- 
munity that seems intent on condemning 
everything the United States does and 
praising the motives of our sworn 
enemies, The following column from 
the July 12, 1965 Indianapolis Star, by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, accurately describes 
their total intellectual bankruptcy: 
“Pink” PROFESSORS BLIND TO PERILS FACED BY 

UNITED STATES 

WasxHincton.—Something is very wrong in 
a number of American universities. 

I don’t mean the students, not even when 
they use pacifism to cloak simple cowardice 
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and turn sympathy with “revolution” against 
human freedom, Not even when, in their 
struggle to attain adulthood, they become 
the instruments of creeping Red tyranny. Al- 
most all young people need at some point to 
turn against their elders. How else can they 
be sure they exist? And when young people 
like ours have been reared permissively, have 
absorbed no firm moral or philosophical or 
religious convictions at home and have been 
subjected to self-pitying existentialism at 
8 a turn toward anarchy is understand- 
e. 

What in our universities is rotten (or, if 
you will, sick, sick, sick) is a part, I am told 
a small part, of the faculties. Professors suf- 
fering eye trouble (anything from astigma- 
tism to double cataract) disguise it as a de- 
mand for more intellectual freedom. Truth, 
which they claim to seek even when they 
spit upon it, requires that any viewpoint be 
heard, whether it be the advocacy of dirty 
speech or of free love, or anarchy and gov- 
ernment by riot or of radical pacifism. 

SLANT MUST BE IDENTIFIED 


And so far, so good—provided each ad- 
vocate is accurately labeled so that even the 
least intelligent student or most doctrinaire 
professor can identify the slant, 

But by the same token, students have the 
duty to listen to lecturers who advocate fas- 
cism and militarism. If the Fair Play for 
Cuba people are to be considered respect- 
able, so too are advocates of South African 
apartheid. 

But this is just what those same purblind 
professors deny. Reform, revolution, com- 
munism—yes. Reaction, racism, and dicta- 
torship (unless it be Communist)—no. 

Thereby these “learned” people reveal 
themselves not as champions of academic or 
any other freedom but as willing or unwilling 
partisans of Red tyranny. This is the lesson 
of the recent teach-ins (really brainwash- 
ings). ‘This is what the refusal of several 
hundred students of the University of Wis- 
consin (including some professors) to listen 
to the Government's viewpoint on the war in 
Vietnam reveals. 


PROFESSORS PROVE PARTISAN 


A portion of the faculties in our colleges 
are partisans. Furthermore, they are parti- 
sans of the enemy while the United States 
is engaged in the deadliest and longest war in 
our history, one in which the enemy chal- 
lenges not only the “American way of life“ 
but that national and individual freedom 
which is what our fathers died to preserve. 

Much of this attitude, one must admit. 
is the result of a panic fear of nuclear war. 
Better Red than dead. So, to make this 
cowardly surrender palatable, dress up the 
Red regimes in robes of idealism, accept their 
lies about themselves, and insist above all 
that they are evolving away from their 
worst features. Sooner or later the tyran- 
nical, totalitarian Communist parties (whose 
self-indulgent leaders are as far from the 
masses as they were in Nazi Germany) will 
relax and turn from murder (the Vietcong) 
and subversion to the trough. Anyway. bet- 
ter the enslavement of hundreds of millions 
more than a greater risk of nuclear war. 

REALISM VERSUS LIBERTY 


Even an idealist like Archibald MacLeish, 
poet, bureaucrat, and professor, cannot ap- 
parently see what the realistic efforts be- 
ing made by the Johnson administration to 
contain communism, far from being an 
abandonment of the American dream of 
bringing liberty to the world are a late at- 
tempt to defend what liberty remains. Simi- 
lar realism would have prevented Hitler's 
war. i 

This treason of the learned causes a 
moralist like Frederick D, Wilhelmsen to 
write that “the West, sickened in comfort 
and diseased in doubt, has unleashed its 
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sword and Is about to hand it over to the 
enemy, blade in palm and hilt outstretched.” 

It could happen—if the cockeyed profes- 
sors and pacifists and anarchists had their 
way. Yet lam convinced that it will not. At 
least three-fourths of all Americans have not 
lost their manhood and belief in funda- 
mentals. 

Sooner or later they will settle down not 
merely to but to defeating the 
Red enemy—whether the “pink” professors 
like it or not. 


United States, Russian Space Efforts 
Differ Greatly in Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following brief but significant report on 
the United States and Russian space 
programs appeared in the July 12, 1965, 
issue of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. Wal- 
ter Trohan, able chief of the Tribune's 
Washington Bureau, points out the po- 
tentials for good or evil in man’s efforts 
to conquer space and the dangers to the 
security of the non-Communist world 
of neglecting the critical area of inner 
space where military domination of the 
world might be established. 

On many occasions in the past, I have 
urged consideration of this possibility, 
and as Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., once 
stated, This is one race we dare not 
lose.” 

The report follows: 

UNTTED STATES, RUSSIAN SPACE EFFORTS DIFFER 
GREATLY IN PURPOSE 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, July 11—There is a startling 
difference between Russian and American 
space programs which could well determine 
the political future of the world. 

The difference is submerged by all the fuss 
and furor over manned space flights, but it 
can be summed up in two very simple 
words—peaceful and military. The United 
States is dedicated to conquest of space for 
peaceful purposes, primarily a moon landing, 
and Russia is interested primarily in con- 
quest of space for military purposes, the 
advancement of the Communist aim to dom- 
inate the world. 

Various Russian leaders have boasted that 
Red rockets can be launched from satellites 
against any nation on earth. While Amer- 
ican tracking stations, which are almost good 
enough to detect a fly in space, haven't found 
such satellites in outer space, it can be as- 
sumed Russia is straining to be the first in 
this significant achlevement. 

On the other hand many in the United 
States interpret the nuclear test ban treaty 
as barring such development. Naturally the 
development of such a satellite would be a 
most carefully guarded secret, if it is under- 
way in Russia, as is believed, 

SPENDING $40 BILLION TO REACH MOON 

The United States has developed many 
weather and communications satellites. Rus- 
sia has put one of these in orbit. The United 
States is spending more than $40 billion in 
an effort to reach the moon by the end of 
this decade. Russia is assumed to be aim- 
ing at the moon, but is spending nothing like 
that sum in its effort. 
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The vital area in space is the belt between 
100 and 500 miles out, which is known as 
inner space. In the last 8 years something 
like 1,000 missiles have been projected into 
space, mostly by the United States. There 
are 601 of these still in orbit, some function- 
ing and some circling around as garbage in 
Space, casings and the like. 

The United States has gathered consider- 
able data on this vital area. It may be ina 
position to begin speedy development for 
domination of this critical area. If Russia 
should win the race for control of the area, 
it could be expected to use it to dominate 
the world, while if we should win control 
we could be expected to use it to guard 
against aggression. 

EVIDENCE OF TRAPPED RED ASTRONAUTS 

It is possible that some our space launch- 
ings have been aimed at developing satellite 
rocket launchers or at least for 
data which would be helpful in such develop- 
ment. Many of our la have been 
unannounced, although they have doubtless 
been noted and studied by Russian trackers. 

In the same way we have spotted many un- 
announced Russian launchings. There is 
evidence from neutral trackers which has 
led many observers to believe that Russia 
has sent astronauts into space, both men, 
and women, who have not returned, but are 
circling the world in capsules that became 
coffins. 

If the United States is not striving for mili- 
tary control of inner space, it should, be- 
cause the safety of the Nation and of the 
non-Communist world depends upon it. 

The United States can afford to lose the 
moon race to Russia, which would be a great 
scientific first. But it cannot afford to lose 
the race for control of the inner space belt, 
because it will have lost all. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, to im- 
prove local libraries and to encourage 
their use, Members of Congress may wish 
to relay to librarians in their respective 
constituencies a résumé of the activities 
of what I believe is one of the Nation’s 
outstanding library systems. 

At the recent dedication of the new 
Carrolltown, Pa., public library, I asked 
Dean C. Gross, library administrator of 
the Cambria public library, for an outline 
of the techniques and operations of this 
highly successful system in order that 
communities throughout the country 
might benefit. His contribution is most 
interesting and informative and merits 
wide distribution. I commend it to your 
close attention: 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN CAMBRIA AND 
SOMERSET COUNTIES, PA, 

(By Dean C. Gross, library administrator, 
Cambria Public Library) 

The future of our country depends on four 
institutions. These are the home; the 
church and synagogue; the school, college, 
and university; and the public Ubrary. 
Prom these four institutions come the 
spiritual and educational resources which 
must mold future citizens and keep our 
society strong and stable. 
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The public library is now beginning to re- 
ceive its due recognition as a partner and 
servant of the other three institutions. The 
Library Demonstration Act of 1956 and the 
Library Services and Construction Act of 
1964 have brought needed help to public li- 
braries from the Federal Government. 

In addition, many States in recent years 
have begun to provide funds assisting their 
public libraries. The third and most essen- 
tial partner—city, town, or county govern- 
ments—must play their part if adequate 
public libraries are to be established 
throughout the Nation. In most communi- 
ties the contribution of each of the three 
partners must be much higher than at 
present. 

One of the finest State programs for pub- 
lic libraries is that of Pennsylvania. The 
Commonwealth's State library code of 1961 
uses State funds to induce increased finan- 
cial support by local governments. It also 
provides a plan by which the cities’ exten- 
sive collections of materials and their profes- 
sional staffs are helping the less privileged 
towns, villages, and rural areas. 

One of the most effective library programs 
in the State, and in the whole country, is 
based in Johnstown. As a district and county 
center the Cambria Public Library is bring- 
ing modern public library service to the 
280,000 residents of Cambria and Somerset 
Counties, in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

In Cambria County libraries are now estab- 
lished in 16 communities, including Johns- 
town, Barnesboro, Beaverdale, Carrolltown, 
Cresson, Ebensburg, Gallitzin, Hastings, 
Lilly, Nanty Glo, Patton, Portage, Richland 
Township, South Fork, Spangler, and West- 
mont. In addition 2 bookmobiles now 
visit 45 other communities, including the 
county home and county prison, on alternate 
weeks. Library books are now within less 
than 5 miles of all residents of the county. 

Federal and State assistance, together with 
local funds, have made this valuable pro- 
gram possible. The city of Johnstown con- 
tributes one-half mill of taxation or about 
$35,000 per year, and in 1965 the county 
government is contributing $72,600. The 
library system received $114,000 from the 
State in 1964. In 1963, $40,000 was received 
under the Library Demonstration Act, with 
which were purchased a new bookmobile and 
the books to stock it. 

In 1964 the system of libraries loaned to 
the 203,000 residents of the county a total 
of 650,934 books., magazines, pamphlets, and 
records. This was an increase of 48 percent 
over 1963. Reference work is also increas- 
ing rapidly, with 12,969 questions being re- 
ceived last year by the main . These 
figures indicate something of the response 
to the program. 

The following is an outline of the many 
achievements of the Cambria Public Library 
and its county and district programs: 

An extension librarian visits all district 
Ubraries regularly, bringing them new books, 
and advising and assisting in administration 
of the local libraries. 

In 1964, 2,365 books were sent on inter- 
library loan to member libraries. 

Assistance in 612 reference questions in 
the district libraries was provided in 1964 
by the central unit. 

Rotating collections of popular, new adult 
books are provided. 

Telephones are provided for all local 
libraries out of State grants. 

Eight periodicals are provided for each 
library. 

Monthly all-day meetings of all district 
librarians are held at the main library. Af- 
ter books are selected from leading profes- 
sional journals, topics are discussed in the 
subject of library administration. 

A bimonthly newsletter is sent to all 
libraries of the district. 

Many lists of recommended books and other 
publicity materials are distributed to all 
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libraries, Two weekly radio series, discussing 
books and our libraries, are broadcast in 
Johnstown, and tape recordings are carried 
by four other Cambria County stations. 

A weekly column appears in the Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat, publicizing new books 
and the library's program. 

Collections of books have been placed in 
four hospitals, three rest homes, and Johns- 
town's Senior Activities Center. 

Book collections are sent to 15 schools 
having no libraries. 

A home delivery service for shut-ins is 
Provided. 

All new books are ordered, cataloged and 
Processed for the Cambria County libraries 
by the Barnesboro and Johnstown units, 

A course in reference work and materials 
Was given to all librarians. Heads of new 
libraries are trained in procedures and 
techniques. 

Book review sources and book selection aids 
are provided for each library in Cambria 
County. 

A teletype service has been provided at the 
Main library, linking the system to many of 
the great libraries of the Nation. 

A photo-copying service is provided at the 
main library. 

A study is underway of means by which 
More persons can be reached by all libraries. 
Copies of a library brochure have been sent 
to all homes in the two counties. 

A half-hour film has been made, depicting 
the Cambria County libraries, bookmobiles, 
and the entire program. This film is avall- 
rine for lending to any interested organiza- 


Cambria and Somerset Counties are fortu- 
nate in having this vigorous library program. 
Many more county governments should sup- 
Port their public libraries, for this support 
in most cases provides the chief means by 
Which residents of villages and rural areas 
may have access to books. The responsibility 
for providing public library service must be 
accepted by county commissioners all over 
the country. 

City public libraries now have two major 
Tesponsibilities and challenges. The first is 
to reach the city’s own adults and children 
who are not now using libraries. The second 
is to carry to surrounding towns and coun- 
tryside the advantages of city library collec- 
tions, staffs, and techniques. 
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Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and to in- 
Clude therein extraneous matter has been 
Previously granted. 

Whe have been reading and hearing a 
great deal of those who are spreading 
doubt, confusion, and distrust over the 
aims and purposes of the United States 
in Vietnam. 

One of the best articles I have read on 
this subject was written by Don White- 
head, and appeared recently in the 

e News-Sentinel, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

I believe this is a very excellent presen- 
tation, and I am pleased to insert this 
article in the Rrcorp for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 
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Don WHITEHEAD REPORTS ON OUR PURPOSE 
IN VIETNAM 


From the most surprising of all sources, 
there is arising across the country a miasmic 
mist of isolationism which is spreading the 
germs of doubt and confusion over the hon- 
orable aims of the United States in Vietnam. 

The fog is rising from many college and 
university campuses where intellectual 
groups—a minority but nevertheless a vocal 
one—profess to shudder at our naked sword 
challenge to Communist expansion and ag- 
gression in Asia. 

Twenty-five years ago many of these same 
people were crying for U.S. intervention 
against nazism and fascism when it seemed 
that the legions of Hitler and Mussolini 
might engulf a great part of the world. 
They were internationalists and wore the 
badge proudly. They scorned the isolation- 
ists of the day who cried out against any in- 
volyement in Europe. 

They were all for freedom for all nations in 
those days. Freedom from aggressors. 
Freedom from the Gestapo. Freedom from 
dictators pushing people around, slaughter- 
ing millions in gas chambers, and brutalizing 
those who opposed them. 

Now they would have us beat a retreat 
from Vietnam, They deplore any escalation 
of the fighting in that wartorn little coun- 
try and make it sound as though the United 
States were responsible for the stepped-up 
fighting. They ignore the fact that the Com- 
munists escalated the war. They will not or 
cannot see that Vietnam Is only a single 
battle in a worldwide war against aggressive 
communism. 

They shed no tears for Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Cuba, North Viet- 
nam, and China whose people had no voice 
in choosing their government and are ruled 
by brute force. 

They cry not for the freedoms lost by 
these millions. They carry no placards call- 
ing for the Russians to pull back their tanks 
and divisions behind their own borders. 
They stage no sitdowns protesting the Com- 
munists’ grabs for power. They pass no reso- 
lutions denouncing the North Vietnam at- 
tacks on South Vietnam or Cuba's efforts to 
subvert governments in Central and South 
America 


They stage rallies and cry out against Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson because he has 
stood firm in North Vietnam and balked, at 
least temporarily, a Communist takeover in 
Santo Domingo. They refuse to place the 
blame where it belongs—on the Communists 
who deliberately follow a policy of com- 
munizing the world by force, subversion, 
threat or whatever means proves most effec- 
tive. 

Now that nazism and fascism have been 
conquered as a world threat, these onetime 
internationalists would have us pull back 
into our shell as though communism was 
nothing more than a matter for academic 
debate. Their attitude presumes that Com- 
munists are men of reason speaking the same 
language we speak. And they know better. 

These professors who are so vocal against 
the administration policy of meeting force 
with force should be teaching their students 
that a Communist dictatorship is as vicious 
as the Hitler-Mussolini variety. They should 
be teaching that communism threatens the 
freedoms of discussion, protest, inquiry, self- 
expression, and all that is held dear in the 
academic world. These freedoms die when 
communism takes over—and the intellec- 
tuals are the first to feel the iron fist. 

There is a simple way to end the hot war 
in Vietnam and the tensions of the cold 
war. That is for the Communists to give 
up their fight to impose communism on the 
world by force and subversion. 

Until that day arrives, we have only two 
choices: Surrender or fight back. And I ap- 
plaud President Johnson for fighting back. 
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Twelve-Mile Coastal Limit Is Excellent 
Beginni 
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Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
irom: he Han Jalego e of July if; 
TWELVE-MILE COASTAL Lyīmrr Is EXCELLENT 

BEGINNING 


A bill proposing protection of U.S. fishing 
rights for a distance of 12 miles from our 
shores certainly is a recognition of a grave 
problem. 

It merits the approval of Congress. How- 
ever, at the same time, should rec- 
ognize that the proposed law touches only 
the surface of a much larger problem. 

The United States, and 10 other nations, 
presently recognizes a 3-mile territorial 
limit. It is a general rule of thumb for na- 
tional defense, established in 1703 on the 
basis that 3 miles was the effective range of 
a cannon, and therefore the distance a nation 
could reasonably be expected to defend. 

From the standpoint of security today, 3 
miles is a laughable range for larger guns 
or missiles. The problem, however, includes 
@ scope much larger than national defense. 

Most nations in the world claim territorial 
limits up to 10 miles. Cutting across these 
is a confused plethora of disputes, national 
edicts and treaties. 

Most South American nations on the Pa- 
cific seaboard, for example, claim fishing 
sovereignty within 200 miles, which closes a 
valuable area to U.S. fishermen. 

In May of 1964, Canada gave notice it 
would enforce a 12-mile fishing limit, which 
gave rise to frictions and problems in the 
northeast, northwest United States, and 
Alaskan areas. 

Japan and the United States have agree- 
ments on salmon and other fishing in Alaska. 
Additionally, the United States and Russia 


Further complications arose on June 10, 
1964, when Russia, the United States, and 20 
other nations agreed to sovereign rights to a 
depth of 200 meters along continental 
shelves—about 20 to 25 miles. Japan refused 
to recognize the agreement, which includes 
most natural resources, not only fish. 


Fishing rights are only one of the prob- 
lems. Of equal or greater im are 
questions of natural resource development 
and national security. 

The Continental Shelf of the United States 
is an extension of the mainland, believed 
equally rich in oil, gold, metals, and other 
precious resources. It is an undeveloped 
frontier that could be exploited with more 
emphasis on. the current acceleration of 
oceanographic research. 

Other nations show recognition of these 
facts. Last year more than 6,000 Russian 
and Japanese boats were sighted near the 
U.S. shores. Sophisticated electronic equip- 
ment on many of the vessels indicated they 
were interested in intelligence work and 
charting of natural resources as well as 
fishing. 

The United States, it is true, ls showing a 
greater Interest in oceanography. This must 
be coupled with a realistic recognition that 
the valuable resources on the Continental 
Shelf also must be protected from poach- 
ing. 
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The protection of a fishing Umit for 12 
miles is an excellent beginning. It also is 
vitally important however, for the United 
States to begin efforts to protect all of its 
vital interests off our shores, 
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Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, the applause can still be heard 
from the 140 million Americans who 
work and live in urban areas. They are 
applauding the action of the House in 
passing the bill authorizing the new 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

There are many problems facing the 
urban centers of this country which 
need the top-level representation they 
will receive when the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development be- 
comes law. 

The Eugene Register-Guard, a fine 
newspaper in my district, pointed out 
the need for such a Department in an 
editorial on June 18, 1965: 

America’s most crucial domestic problem 
is no longer the farm economy but the prob- 
lem of city living. Our Nation is bulldozing 
1 million acres a year into the urban sprawl. 
The Nation just has to give increased at- 
tention to cities. 


I support this editorial when it states 
that more attention must be given to 
urban areas. I hope the Senate will join 
with us in the House in supporting Pres- 
ident Johnson’s proposal to create a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, which will assist urban areas in 
getting the attention they need in the 
form of a Cabinet-level representation. 

With consent, I place the editorial in 
the RECORD: 

Hore ror Crries 


Municipal leaders, plagued with problems 
of urban growth, appear at last to be assured 
of Cabinet-level representation in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The House has passed a bill authorizing a 
new Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. The Senate is expected to add its 
approval and President Johnson will thus 
sign into law another measure which Con- 
gress refused to serve up to the late President 
Kennedy. 

Mayor Henry Mater, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
president of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation, reminded Oregon of some of the prob- 
lems facing American cities when he ad- 
dressed the League of Oregon Cities in 
Portland last November. 

Calling the central city the “dustbowl of 
the Sixties,” Mr. Maier argued that America’s 
most crucial domestic problem is no longer 
the farm economy but the problem of city 
living. Our Nation is bulldozing 1 million 
acres a year into the urban sprawl. Yet 
cities recelve only one-thirteenth as much 
Federal aid as the Nation's farmers. 

“In the final analysis,” Mr. Maler said, “the 
problems can only be solved through reallo- 
cation of national resources. The Nation just 
has to give increased attention to cities.” 
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The measure will combine existing activ- 
ities of the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
the Federal National M Administra- 
tion under an lith Cabinet member. From 
the municipal standpoint, the move will also 
provide American cities with the kind of 
representation Mr. Maier talks about in the 
highest council of the Federal Government. 


A Cheer for American Imperialism 
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Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an article that appeared in the Sun- 
day, July 11, New York Times maga- 
zine, “A Cheer for American Imperial- 
ism.” The article, by Henry Fairlie, 
political writer for the Spectator and the 
Daily Telegraph of London, presents one 
Englishman's view of the way the United 
States meets its world resopnsibilities. 
It is an unusual exposition and suggests 
that perhaps semantics may be troubling 
us more than substance as we view 
America’s role in the world today. 

The first part of the article follows: 

A CHEER FOR AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
(By Henry Fairlie) 

Is America an empire? It is a question 
which no American cares to ask himself and, 
if you ask it of him, he returns a hasty 
negative. “Imperialism is not in our blood. 
You are still thinking in terms of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” I have got used, by now, to the 
answers. But it seems to me a question 
which needs not only to be asked but to be 
answered with some frank regard for the 
facts. To an outsider, the fact that America 
is an empire is the most obvious fact of 
all. 


The idea of empire, I realize, fits uncom- 
fortably into the severe and sparse concep- 
tion which the Americans have of their des- 
tiny. Their Nation began its life in rebellion 
against a colonial power, and consequently 
the mere suggestion that they may them- 
selves be an empire is taken immediately as 
an accusation. “It is that word. It is just 
that word,” says one American with whom I 
have discussed the question over and over 
again, Call it, then, by another name— 
though none is so short and convenient—but 
the fact will remain. 

“Iam a Berliner,” President Kennedy pro- 
claimed, in perhaps the most far-reaching 
words he ever used, and, if they meant any- 
thing at all, they implied a shared citizen- 
ship of what—if not an empire? “I am a 
Berliner” has no meaning if all he was talk- 
ing about was a treaty obligation to defend 
West Berlin. But that, precisely, was what 
he was not saying. To say “I am a Berliner” 
is exactly the same as to say civis Romanus 
sum and civis Britannicus sum. Common to 
all three is the idea, not simply of protec- 
tion, but of protection arising from common 
citizenship of an empire, 

But I should begin by enumerating what 
seem to me the facts of empire, as distinct 
from the plainer facts of America’s power. 

1. International police, or “peacekeeping,” 
operations are in themselves the most ob- 
vious obligation of empire; and no serious 
person that I know (whatever his view of the 
specific actions in Vietnam and the Domini- 
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can Republic) denies that America must, 
from time to time, engage in such operations. 
To employ force abroad without the declara- 
tion of war is, in fact, the first attribute of 
empire, 

2. More specifically, to endow American 
forces with a combat role—a phrase which 
could have been rendered so simply in Latin, 
and would have been understood by any em- 
peror, or, for that matter, any legionary—is 
to endow them with the same responsibility 
as once belonged to the Roman and the 
British soldiers on the frontiers of empire. 
That American soldiers in farflung prov- 
inces of the world should have a combat role 
seems peculiar only if one does not acknowl- 
edge the fact, and so the duties, of empire. 

3. When military police actions lead di- 
rectly to a local and political engagement in 
these farflung territories, empire exists. As 
one American commentator wrote recently 
of the Dominican situation, “Despite Wash- 
ington’s carefully orchestrated campaign to 
cloak the political negotiations in the trap- 
pings of the Organization of American States, 
they remain very much a U.S.-managed op- 
eration.” Exactly, and that is empire. 

4. “Until the international community is 
ready to rescue the victims of clandestine 
aggression,” Adlai Stevenson said the other 
day, “national power will have to fill the 
vacuum. It is the most costly, the most dan- 
gerous, and the least desirable kind of peace- 
Keeping.” May be. But, meanwhile, this 
stark admission that, in the absence of any 
other world order, national power must fill 
tre role is as clear an acceptance of imperial 
responsibility as one could wish for. 

5. Empire means that the need for it is 
accepted in the provinces perhaps even more 
readily than at the center; and, freed from 
the necessity to mince his words, Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari, ironically one of the lead- 
ers of India’s struggle for independence, 
wrote recently to the New York Times: 
“There is not the slightest doubt that if 
America withdraws and leaves southeast 
Asia to itself, Communist China will ad- 
vance and seize the continent * * * and the 
empire of China under Mao and his suc- 
cessors will be firmly established.” To resist 
this empire, he looks to the protection of 
another, 

6. Near Phoenix, Ariz., 500 Luftwaffe pilot 
officers are now being trained by the U.S. 
Air Force for tactical command duty, includ- 
ing the delivery of nuclear missiles. Some 
of them have already passed the course, with 
appropriate graduation ceremonies, and 
been awarded the freedom of Arizona. In 
much the same way, the Roman legions were 
Tecruited from native populations, the le- 
gionaries themselves becoming privileged 
citizens; and Sandhurst turned out superb 
native officers for service in the empire. Sym- 
bolically as well as actually, the Luftwaffe 
officers are, however ironically, the repre- 
sentatives of empire. 

7, Above all, there is the achievement of 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. He 
has created, during his years in office, an 
American force which can be disposed 
around the world with a minimum of dif- 
culty and domestic disturbance. To an out- 
sider, this force seems to have the inspira- 
tion as well as the practical attributes of 
empire; its mission, certainly, is the peace 
and security of an empire. But, perhaps 
even more significant, this is the achieve- 
ment of Mr. McNamara which has been least 
questioned, which has been almost tacitly 
accepted by the American people—as If they 
understood their unending and inescapable 
imperial role. 

So one could go on. Even the American 
critics of America’s present policy use the 
language of empire. Whatever may be said 
for or against the idea that there are distinct 
spheres of influence properly “belonging” to 
one or other of the great powers, it is an im- 
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perial conception. Certainly, those who use 
the notion of spheres of influence as an 
argument for American withdrawal in any 
Part of the world are relying on no more 
lofty intellectual or moral categories than 
the administration in staying there. 

All, some, or much of which may be ac- 
cepted by Americans, but still they shy from 
the idea of empire. It seems important, 
therefore, to try to explain why I think the 
dea of empire is useful. For one thing, 
certain time-worn propositions can immedi- 
Ately be stated frankly, even if they are not 
accepted. 

No empire can contract and hope to sur- 
vive. It must either be strenuously main- 
tained or disintegrate. No empire, it 
follows, can selectively withdraw from its 
frontiers without inviting another empire to 
advance—by steps which have thus been 
Generously preselected for it. The ingenious 
idea that America can abandon her respon- 
sibilities in one part of the world, without 
Sacrificing them elsewhere, can be countered 
by the simple question: Who will do the 
selecting? 

Perhaps if it were done by all-wise and 
All-seeing men, it would be feasible. But 
Once the process is begun no one can foresee 
how, by whom, under what pressures, for 
what motives, in response to what seductive 
arguments, it will be continued. It is im- 
Possible to abandon any frontier of an em- 
pire without establishing precedents, both 
ot argument and of action. 

An empire has no justification except its 
own existence. It is, therefore, pointless to 
ask (as is so often asked today) why America 
is “here” or there.“ There can be no answer 
that is militarily, politically, intellectual- 
ly, or morally satisfying. When Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., said recently that America’s 
initial involvement in Vietnam was a mis- 
take, he may or may not have been right. 
But when he went on to say that, once that 
engagement had been made, America could 
not withdraw, he was (although he might be 
horrified to have it put in this way) simply 
drawing attention to the facts of life of 
empire. 

An empire is always open to the strongest 
attack where the arguments for its remaining 
seem to be the weakest. An empire is nor- 
Mally defending, not its heart, but its fron- 
tiers. By their nature, frontiers are difficult 
to defend, both in logic and in practice. A 
frontier is always dangerous. It is where 
interests meet, and may collide. It is where 
the claims of others seem to be strongest, and 
one's own claims most open to question. It 
is distant. It is costly and hazardous to de- 
fend. It is usually uncommonly messy. It 
its not surprising, therefore, that an empire 
is continually engaged in small wars or ac- 
tions precisely where the arguments for dis- 
engagement are the most appealing. But this 
is the trap. Frontier wars are the inescap- 
able moments of truth for an empire. By the 
time one is left defending the heart alone, 
the game is already lost. 

An empire wastes treasure and life. There 
is nothing more apparently wasteful than the 
defense of far-distant frontiers. For long 
Years Britain’s civil officers and soldiers kept 
guard on the northwest frontier of India 
bartering with the tribes for their loyalty 
and, when this was not successful, subduing 
them. The “waste” (in both action and in- 
action) was undeniable. But, as a result of 
their watch and only as a result of their 
Watch, two huge empires, Britain and Russia, 
Temained locked in peace where their inter- 
€sts threatened to collide most dangerously. 
That America is now “dissipating” her re- 
Sources in small wars and actions around the 
World seems to me, therefore, a meaningless 
criticism. 

Implicit in all this there remains what 
Seems to me the most useful perspective 
Which the idea of empire can offer. Amer- 
icans—and this is the firmest conclusion 
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that I have drawn from watching and listen- 
ing to the current debate on American for- 
eign policy—have not yet learned that for- 
eign policy does not produce results and, 
what is more, is not intended to produce 
results. 

The foreign policy of a country in the posi- 
tion which America now occupies can never 
be much more than a ceaseless attempt to 
stop six holes in a dike with only five fingers. 
This is what foreign policy is. There is no 
respite, for it is a fact of empires, as it is a 
fact of dikes, that the pressure on them is 
continuous and continual. No sooner has 
one stopped one hole than the water begins 
to trickle through elsewhere—as often as 
not, where one thought the dike was strong- 
est. As Dean Rusk obliquely observed the 
other day, there are, in an average year, be- 
tween 30 and 40 changes of government in 
the world and many of these, you can be 
sure, will run contrary to your expectations.” 

The only thing to do in this situation is to 
live with it, and sleep well at night. 

But there is more to it than this. An 
empire with the worldwide responsibilities of 
America can never be certain where not only 
changes of government but changes in any 
of the existing circumstances may lucklessly 
involve her. She can never be certain that 
she has no involvement in a particular area 
until a threat has appeared there; and, when 
the threat appears, the calculations which 
must be rapidly made are full of imponder- 
ables. An empire can never make a tally of 
the extent of its commitments, or even estab- 
lish any order of priority among its commit- 
ments. 

All that is clear is that the empire is one, 
and that the effect of its actions in one of 
its parts is likely to produce incidental re- 
actions in all of its other parts. An empire 
does not exist apart from the will at the 
center—in the metropolitan country—and 
that will cannot be shown to be weak in one 
area, without its being assumed to be weak 
elsewhere. 

At the beginning of the fifth century the 
Britons, harassed by the invading barbarians, 
sent a desperate appeal to Rome for the help 
and protection of the empire. Honorius 
reply—and it is one of the most melancholy 


documents in history—was that the empire 


no longer had the strength or the will to 
protect them, that they must fend for them- 
selves. 

Within a few years, Britain had slipped into 
the dark ages—but, of course, not Britain 
alone. Steadily and selectively, Rome con- 
tinued to withdraw from her frontiers, as 
the barbarians realized that the empire had 
lost its will, until Roman civilization could 
survive only obscurely in Byzantium, and 
Rome herself, the nearest man has come to 
establishing a successful world order, fell 
forever. None of this, in the early days, was 
inevitable. But once the process had begun, 
it could not be arrested. 


Save That Tree and Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, not too 
many years ago woodsmen leveled for- 
ests with abandon, not realizing the 
value of trees in checking erosion, build- 
ing up watersheds, protecting against 
high winds, and providing recreational 
pursuits. Today the wise farmer and 
lumberman alike utilize selective cutting 
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as a sound business practice while com- 

plying with conservation principles. 

The advantages of selective cutting are 
described in an article by Dick Denison 
in the June 12 issue of the Pennsylvania 
Farmer. Based upon the experience of 
a resident of the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict, it contains helpful suggestions 
which should be given national atten- 
tion. For this reason I place in the Rec- 
orD at this point: 

Ween Our THar WoopLor Now—Growrn 
RATE Was DOUBLED AND TIMBER QUALITY 
BOOSTED UNDER THIS TIMBER MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

(By Dick Denison) 

If I were going to write a book on woodlot 
management I would title it, “Weeding My 
Onions,” says Cambria County woodlot owner 
J. V. Hammond. 

“All there is to sound timber management 
is keeping the weeds out, and the timber 
crop thinned and properly spaced,” empha- 
sizes this lumberman. 

Why bother with a woodlot? A well-man- 
aged woodlot will produce between 200 and 
400 board feet of timber per year per acre,” 
Cambria County district forester O. L. Jim 
Mulhollen tells us. 

“But if you clear cut an acre of woodland, 
the most timber you can hope to harvest is 
4,000 board feet. It'll be another 50 years 
before you cut another 1,000 feet,” reminds 
Hammond. 

It doesn't take a mathematician to figure 
out the economics of selective cutting over 
clear cutting. If you cut 300 board feet each 
year over a 50-year span that figures out to 
15,000 board feet in any man's book—a plus 
of 11,000 feet over the clear-cut method. 

“In my estimation a properly managed 
woodlot is an insurance policy for a farmer.“ 
says Jim Mulhollen. It has a certain value 
each year. A farmer could work in a few 
truck loads of logs in the winter and add to 
his income. Or if he needs lumber for a 
repair or construction job he has it readily 
available." 

One dairy farmer we visited recently was 
able to slash his construction costs for a new 
dairy barn by $100 per cow through the use 
of home-grown timber. 

An Elk County farmer figures he averages 
about $300 a year extra income by tree 
farming his 66 acres of woodland. He re- 
gards the extra income as just plain “gravy” 
because he is improving his woods, utilizing 
farm equipment and labor in slack periods 
and because he enjoys working in the woods, 

“Every time I get a couple of hours,” he 
says, I go into the woods, It's just like a 
vacation.” 

A Penn State graduate in Adams County, 
who started farming on a shoestring, credits 
his tree farm with getting him off to a good 
start. He received $2,000 recently for a selec- 
tive harvest of sawtimber which left his 
woods in better condition than it was before 
cutting. He also saves several hundred dol- 
lars a year by heating his home with wood. 
Periodically, he sells pulpwood. 

HOW DO YOU WEED THE “ONIONS?” 

The “weeds” in Hammond's “onion patch” 
or tree farm are undesirable species of trees 
competing for available nutrients. The 
thinning or weeding process does the same 
for a woodlot as cultivation does for a field 
of corn. 


First step is to remove all undesirable 
species and remove all but the top wood. 
Tops may be left to rot as they add plant 
food and organic matter to the forest floor. 
In addition, they keep deer away from young 
seedlings sprouting up among them. The 
cull trees can be sold as pulpwood, firewood, 
or rough lumber. 

After removing the undesirable timber, 
thin out the high value species so they do 
not compete for available nutrients. Plant 
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population per acre counts in woodlots just as 
it does in corn. 

Desirable trees in the Hammond Tree Farm 
include cherry, maples, and tulip poplar. 
Cherry and poplar predominate. 

“The best cherry grows at elevations of 
1,500 to 2,500. Our average elevation is 2,000 
feet," says J. V's forester, John Zimmerman. 

At that moment, J. V. pointed to a cherry 
tree with at least two topnotch 8-foot logs in 
it: “That tree is worth $15 on the stump 
today. Five or 6 years ago it was junk. We 
thinned out this stand and released the 
growth potential of this tree,“ emphasizes 
Hammond. 

Bill Corlett of the Department of Forests 
and Waters tells us that the cost of thin- 
ning an acre of timber runs in the neigh- 
borhood of $3 to $4. It involves not only the 
removal of undesirable trees but also the re- 
moval of those desirable species which are too 
close together. 

The area of Hammond's woodlot which we 
visited looked like a park, except for tops 
of old cuttings. Tulip poplars and cherry 
trees reach majestically toward the sky. 
And plenty of sunshine filters down through 
the open forest canopy. 

“Trees need sun and space to grow,” re- 
minds Hammond. “By thinning out the 
woodlot, we allow the sun to reach young 
seedlings. 


This type of thinning is called opening 
the canopy, forestry experts tell us. This 
open canopy creates a wet floor on the forest 
floor which acts as a sponge. It will hold 
80 to 90 percent of a 38-inch rainfall. A closed 
canopy creates a dry forest floor and increases 
rainfall runoff. 

In one 140-acre tract where Hammond 
“opened the canopy” 8 years ago, growth 
rings in the stumps of recently felled logs 
show the growth rate of these trees was 
doubled. This is known as releasing the 
growth potential of a tree. 

Help is available. Free forestry advice 
is available to small woodlot owners in the 
State. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters employs 50 foresters scat- 
tered throughout the State. These men 
devote some of their time helping farm 
woodlot owners to practice good forestry 
management. If you need the help of one 
of these men write to State Forester, Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, Education 
Building, Harrisburg. These foresters can 
show you which trees to remove to achieve 
greatest growth potential from your wood- 
lot 


Also, by following their advice your wood- 
lot might qualify for the American tree 
farm program. A tree farm is an area of 
privately owned, taxpaying land of at least 
5 acres dedicated to continuing growth of 
forest crops for man’s use. Further details 
on this program may be obtained from Penn- 
sylvania Tree Farm Committee, State Street 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Modern tree farming has been paying off 
for J. V. Hammond. You have available the 
same services to you as he had. Why not 
develop a side income from your woodlot? 


Foreign Aid Is an Iceberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the July 12, 1965, In- 
dianapolis Star describes the recent 
study of foreign aid figures made by our 
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colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Passman]. Foreign ald is, indeed, 
an “iceberg,” and like icebergs, it is the 
part below the surface that is most dan- 
gerous, 
The editorial follows: 
FOREIGN Am Is AN ICEBERG 


If you think foreign aid amounts to only 
$3 or $4 billion a year, look again. 

A list of 15 budget items has been drawn 
up by Representative OTTO Passman, of Lou- 
isiana, chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee and a long-time critic of foreign 
ald. 

The 15 items on PassMAx's list, for the 
year now beginning, total $7.5 billion. This 
is more than twice the $3.4 billion for the 
item which is labeled “foreign assistance.” 
It embraces economic aid and mutual secu- 
rity.” The other 14 items, ranging from $4 
million for the Inter-American Highway to 
$1.6 billion for the agricultural commodities 
Public Law 480 program, are scattered 
through the budget, buried in the activities 
of various departments and agencies. 

The effect of foreign aid on the balance- 
of-payments problem often is belittled on 
the grounds that a major portion of foreign 
aid money actually is spent in this country. 
This argument refers to the identified for- 
eign aid, the $3.4 billion item in the Ust. 
It is interesting to note that most of the rest 
of the items, accounting for more than half 
of the $4.1 billion of additional foreign aid, 
are all spent outside the country. 

In addition to this $7.5 billion of requests 
for the current fiscal year, Passman said, 
there are unspent funds from prior years’ 
authority totaling $10.6 billion. This means 
that if all the current requests are approved 
there will be a grand total of $18.1 billion in 
spending authority available this year for 
foreign aid activities. 

There are also other items. Passman 
called attention to a recent appropriation of 
$1 billion for the International Monetary 
Fund which is to be applied to the fiscal year 
which ended June 30. And $4 billion a year 
is being paid for interest on the portion of 
the national debt which financed foreign aid 
spending of previous years. 

Add that $4 billion to the $7.5 billion of 
current requests and the actual true cost 
to the taxpayers for foreign ald for this year 
will be $11.5 billion. 

More and more taxpayers are beginning to 
protest that the results of foreign aid are 
not worth the publicized cost of $3 to $4 
billion a year. The results fall a lot farther 
short of being worth $11.5 billion a year. 


Biting the Helping Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Arthur Krock which appeared in the 
July 13, 1965, edition of the New York 
Times. It should have the attention of 
all the Members. 

It very carefully spells out the prob- 
lem of our President “biting” the helping 
hand of the Republicans in the House on 
civil rights legislation. I commend it to 
your attention: 
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[From the New York Times, July 13, 1965] 
In THE NATION: BITING a HELPING HAND 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasurincton, July 12—The principal 
spokesman for the House Republicans on 
equal rights legislation, Representatives FORD 
of Michigan, and McCuttocn of Ohio, were 
justified in the resentment they expressed 
today of President Johnson's adverse com- 
ment on their substitute voting protection 
bill. The Republican version, unlike the 
administration measure approved by the 
House, provided nationwide instead of re- 
gional machinery against Negro discrimina- 
tion. And in other respects it met the basic 
obligation of a political opposition to offer 
constructive alternatives to proposals of the 
party in power. 

VULNERABLE TO RETORT 


Moreover, in attacking the House minority 
leaders for responsibly discharging this ob- 
ligation, the President left himself vul- 
nerable to their retort that in effect Mr. 
Johnson was “advocating one-party govern- 
ment.” For if the leader of the party in 
power ls to determine which alternative pro- 
posals by the opposition are responsible per- 
formances of its function and which are not, 
the net is a one-party system. 

But the President's assumption of that 
role in this instance was unwise for more 
reasons than that. He is indebted to the 
Senate and House leadership, especially Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN and Representative MCCULLOCH 
for the passage of the civil rights bill of 1964 
over Democratic resistance. He is indebted 
to the same House Republican leadership, 
whose substitute he attacked as a measure 
“which would have seriously damaged and 
diluted the guarantee of the right to vote 
for all Americans,” for the suggestion by 
which Congress recently went on record in 
support of his conduct up to that point of 
the war in Vietnam. It was Representative 
Forp who proposed that Mr. Johnson’s deci- 
sion to use an additional $700 million of 
funds already at his disposal in the existing 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
Tense be made special legislation to dramatize 
this support. And there are other pending 
foreign and domestic problems in which the 
President must rely on a bipartisan approach. 

WIDENING THE BREACH 


This cannot be assured by the House Re- 
publican group of superliberals who on sev- 
eral occasions saved President Kennedy and 
himself from defeat by deep Democratic divi- 
sion on vital items in their legislative pro- 
grams. Mr. Johnson will often require the 
help of the much greater percentage of the 
Republicans who vote with their leadership. 
To widen this breach by putting his politi- 
cal weight against their support of a con- 
structive substitute for the administration's 
voting rights bill is hardly the way to in- 
duce them to think of Mr. Johnson as the 
President of the United States when they 
should, instead of as primarily a political 
enemy. 

It may not even be the way, if such was 
the intent, to widen the breach between the 
Republican leaders of the House and Sen- 
ate that appeared on the voting rights leg- 
islation. At election time they have the 
common interest of increasing the party 
membership in Congress. Furthermore, the 
President's attack on the House Republicans 
was implied praise for Senate Minority Lead- 
er DRKSEN, because, instead of offering a 
substitute for the Administration measure, 
he chose to associate himself in drafting and 
revising it. t 

But since this implied praise of DIRKSEN 
was in the framework of the President's 
charge that the substitute of the House Re- 
publican leaders “would have seriously dam- 
aged * the guarantee of the right to vote 
for all Americans,” this is more likely to 
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Narrow the House-Senate leadership breach 
than widen and deepen it. 

However, the fact that the Republican re- 
tort to the President was left for Forp and 
Mecvrzocg to make, illustrates the weak- 
Ness of the Republican Party. Perhaps this 
Weakness tempted Mr. Johnson to deviate 
fram his assiduous courtship of Republicans, 
together with the other groups required 
to further his objective of government by 
“consensus.” Lacking an acknowledged na- 
tional leader constantly active in the polit- 
ical interest of the Republican Party, and 
also the unity of Senate-House leadership 
On this particular matter of a voting rights 
bill, the party voice in reply was necessarily 
limited to the two Republicans in the direct 
fire of the President's criticism, 

THE PITY OF IT ALL 

That is a pity, because, as the Ford-Mc- 

Culloch statement disclosed, Mr. Johnson 
made himself a vulnerable target to a 
Concerted Republican broadside on a na- 
tional scale. It is quite true, as House 
leaders noted, that the President's conver- 
slon to militancy on equal Negro rights is a 
rather recent manifestation. Also, the pat- 
of the administration bill miracu- 
lously excludes Texas and Cook County, Hl., 
Where Negro and/or white discrimination 
has not been exactly uncommon. And the 
Measure could permit the election of candi- 
Gates by invalid votes in seven States. 

All of these defects were absent from the 

Ford-McCulloch substitute. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Alabama is blessed 
With many outstanding educational insti- 
tutions, one of these being the University 
of Alabama, founded in 1831 and located 
in Tuscaloosa, 

Dr. Frank A. Rose, the distinguished 
President, points out the outstanding 
growth and expansion of the university 
and his 10-year master plan in a recent 
Teport to the board of trustees of the 
University. 

This report appeared in the July- 
August issue of the Alabama Alumni 
News and is submitted herewith. I com- 
Mend it for thoughtful study by the read- 
ers of the RECORD: 


Bound or TRUSTEES, 
University of Alabama. 
GENTLEMEN: I am delighted to present to 
the board of trustees the President's report 
On the activities of the University of Ala- 
tor the academic year 1964-65. Within 
recent years the university has seen splendid 
Progress, but this past year has been the best 
One. It has been a year of good teaching 
and research by our faculty, a splendid re- 
Sponse on the part of our students, and the 
Continued development of our academic pro- 
Brams. Substantial increases in financial 
support from all sources have been most 
. The university has surged for- 
Ward with important research, new instruc- 
tional programs, and new service projects. 
ate these are the mark of a good univer- 
I want to use this means to express to the 
trustees, the administrative officers, the fac- 
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ulty, and the students my appreciation for 
the solid support and splendid efforts which 
all have made toward achieving our common 
goal of excellence. 

I am furnishing you with edited reports 
from all of the divisions of the university 
which will reveal to you the immensity of our 

and our needs for the future. To- 
day, with your approval, I am announcing 
a 10-year master plan for the total Univer- 
sity in Tuscaloosa, Birmingham, and Hunts- 
ville that will see us spend $75 million on 
physical facilities and libraries, starting im- 
mediately. The remarkable fact about this 
is that the funds are available to us through 
the State bond issue, Federal matching 
funds, Federal agency gifts, and debt retire- 
ment loans. This development will allow us 
by 1975 to have 15,000 students on the main 
compus, 6,000 on the campus in Birmingham, 
and 5,000 on the campus in Huntsville. This 
is the proposed full-time enrollment. and 
does not take into account an additional 15,- 
000 part-time students in the extension diyi- 
sion. This will give us an overall student 
increase of more than 50 percent. 

I would like to give you a general report 
on the overall development. The passage of 
the $116 million bond issue by the Legislature 
of the State of Alabama and its approval by 
the Governor gave the University of Alabama 
the needed base from which it should be pos- 
sible to assure the growth in physical plant 
necessary to care for the required expansion 
during the next 5 to 10 years. A part of the 
$10,838,000 provided by the bond issue to 
the University of Alabama, other than the 
medical center, can be used to attract other 
matching funds. University revenue bond 
issues, gift development programs, and addi- 
tional grants to be applied for will supple- 
ment State funds. It is anticipated that 
these resources, when added to the State 
funds, should provide for the construction of 
buildings and facilities on the main campus 
and at the centers valued at $38,160,700 dur- 
ing this period. 

Almost half of the funds or about $16 mil- 
lion will be used to expand and modernize 
classrooms and laboratories. This is the par- 
amount need of the university and will en- 
able continued expansion of its educational 
offerings and meeting the demands for larger 
enrollments. Among the areas which will be 
cared for with new or modernized facilities 
will be mathematics, psychology, the Hunts- 
ville campus, biology, physics, geology, chem- 
istry, the libraries, commerce, journalism, 
radio and television, music, English and ro- 
mance languages. 

Additional facilities must also be provided 
to care for the space needs of those functions 
which support the teaching processes of the 
university. Approximately $10 million of the 
total will be spent in these areas. An addi- 
tion to the administration building will be 
built to provide for the space needs of the 
central administrative offices and a large 
auditorium and convocation hall, long known 
as the fieldhouse, providing a seating ca- 
pacity of 15,000 will be started July 1. Anew 
student union and a new student health 
facility are planned to keep abreast of the 
needs of the rapidly expanding student body. 

Another $14 million will be spent to pro- 
vide residence hall and dining hall facilities 
for the students, faculty and staff. Addi- 
tional residence hall and dining facilities 
must be provided for both men and women. 
Adequate apartments need to be constructed 
for students, faculty, and staff. New fra- 
ternity and sorority houses are also planned. 
All of these revenue producing facilities will 
be financed by loans repaid from pledged 
revenue. 

An additional $2 million will be used to en- 
large the capacity of the central heating 
plant, provide additional electrical transmis- 
sion lines and for additional facilities at the 
Research Institute at Huntsville. All of these 
are badly needed. 
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The availability of $9,800,000 from the edu- 
cational bond issue will permit us to move 
forward immediately on the first phase of 
our long-range plan of development at the 
University of Alabama Medical Center. We 
will, for the first time in 20 years, be able 
to construct new educational facilities, 
thereby permitting us to increase our classes 
in medicine, dentistry, and in the paramedi- 
cal fields in order to better serve the health 

s of Alabama. The State bond issue, 
when matched with Federal funds, will re- 
sult in a total building program of $28,300,- 
000, depending upon the most favorable 
Federal matching ratios. It is our plan to 
allocate 73 percent or $20,500,000 to instruc- 
tional buildings, 23 percent or $6,600,000 to 
hospital facilities, and 4 percent or $1,200,- 
000 to a research building. A $3 million 
building program funded by Housing and 
Home Finance Agency loans is planned for 
student housing and related facilities. This 
new construction totaling $31,300,000 will 
greatly assist the medical center to expand 
and improve its programs for the benefit of 
the people of Alabama. 

With our graduating more than 2,000 
alumni each year, and with additional stu- 
dents, it is necessary we expand our stadium 
here in Tuscaloosa with another 20,000 seats. 
We will complete the stadium bowl by build- 
ing high-rise end-zone seats at a cost of 81 
million, which will be paid from the addi- 
tional seat sales. 

The 18-percent Increase in our appropria- 
tion will allow us to increase faculty salaries 
to a more competitive position with other 
universities in our region, but it will not 
allow us to compete for as many top schol- 
ars in our country as we would like to have. 
We are fortunate in that we have been bring- 
ing a few a year for the last 5 year, and we 
are now making a national and international 
impact on many fields of knowledge. More 
than 539 books and learned papers have been 
published during the past year. These have 
been increasing annually at a rapid rate 
where 5 years ago this development within 
the university was negligible. It has been a 
good year, and more than ever I view our 
horizons as unlimited. Our staff and faculty 
have shown the ability, the commitment, and 
the drive to accomplish great things. Our 
driving ambition is to become the center of 
excellence for the entire South and a univer- 
sity of national prominence, 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK A. ROSE, 
President. 


Hairdressers Thank Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Mandan, N. Dak., Pioneer, of 
June 29, 1965: 

HAIRDRESSERS THANE CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON; —Congress was not only re- 
quested to eliminate the excise tax on cos- 
metics, but, for once, every Member of the 
Senate and House is getting an official letter 
of thanks from a local afiliate of the Na- 
tional Hairdressers & Cosmetologists Asso- 
ciation. 

“We do not believe that people thank their 
Representatives in Congress enough when 
they do get bills passed and are only in- 
terested in petitioning for assistance 
through lobbyists,” said Leonard Benner of 
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Bellevue, Wash., national president of 
NHCA, the 70,000 member association of 
professional cosmetologists in beauty salons, 

“We have written complimentary letters to 
President Johnson and also to the members 
of the two committees responsible for the 
passage of the bill,” said Benner. “We want 
them to know that our patrons also ap- 
preciate this elimination of taxes and that 
cosmetologists are sincere, courteous, ap- 
preciative citizens.” 

The North Dakota Hairdressers & Cos- 
metologists Association of which Raymond 
Grismer is president, is affiliated with the 
National Hairdressers & Cosmetologists 
Association. 


Yugoslavia Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Serbian National Committee is one of 
the effective spokesmen for the oppressed 
peoples of Communist Yugoslavia, In 
its information bulletin of June 1965 
there was a brief report on present-day 
conditions in Yugoslavia which I place 
in the Recorp at this point. It is well 
for us to keep in mind that peaceful co- 
existence has not produced freedom in 
Yugoslavia. Tito, like any Communist, 
is merely a leopard that does not change 
its spots: 

YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 

An uninformed man, observing the fre- 
quency and luxury of Tito’s extravagant trips 
to many Communist and non-Communist 
countries, always exclusively for Commu- 
nist profit and against the United States, 
noting the activities and purposes of Tito’s 
political and diplomatic representatives, 
reading only the headlines in Tito’s num- 
erous newspapers, could very easily conclude 
that Yugoslavia today is a very successful 
country in all realms of activity, that Yugo- 
slavians have very happy lives, and that they 
enjoy higher living and cultural standards 
than any other nation, including the United 
States. Such a conclusion, however, would 
be a gross error. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT YUGOSLAVIA: YUGOSLAVIA'S 
DEBT 


Tito’s continual propaganda in all areas of 
activity, notwithstanding, the realities in 
Yugoslavia are very We know 
that Tito received over $60 billion in foreign 
aid from the West and that for a 20-year 
period, as long as he has tyrannized the 
peoples of Yugoslavia, he has used unpaid 
labor; yet he has not succeeded in a post- 
war renewal in Yugoslavia commensurate 
with the help he has received. With the ex- 
ception of Belgrade and other large cities 
such as Zagreb in Croatia and Lubljana in 
Slovenia and the narrow belt along the Adri- 
atic Shore, which are used for propaganda 
and as places for diplomatic representatives 
and tourists to live, deplorable economic con- 
ditions exist. Most of the factories which 
were built with American help in the first 
place are today closed or work below mini- 
mum capacities; bridges exist, but, for the 
most part, are not used; railroads are built, 
but the trains don’t run; American built 
fertilizer factories exist, but there is no 
fertilizer for the farms; and so on. Why 
these conditions? In order to satisfy those 
who gave him aid, Tito built as much as 
possible in the cheapest, most primitive man- 
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ner possible, using the rest of the funds he 
received for himself and his Politbureau's 
work in the interests of international com- 
munism. To try to find any other answer is 
to delude oneself and others. To better un- 
derstand Tito’s diplomatic gangsterism, one 
must also note that, as impoverished as the 
Yugoslavian peoples are, Tito and the Polit- 
bureau of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia, besides giving ideological and diplo- 
matic help to African and Asian nations, 
gave them a great deal of money and material 
help, much of which had originally been ob- 
tained from the West to help Yugoslavians. 
Following orders from Moscow, Tito worked 
for Communist ideals and goals to stop 
American influence in Africa and Asia. 


TITO’S STATE DEST IS $1,100,000,000 


Yugoslavia is a country of about 250,000 
square miles with a population of about 
19 million people, more than 50 percent of 
whom live on the farms. But these are not 
American farms. In comparison to Ameri- 
can farms, Yugoslavian farms are primitive 
and far behind. Tito's “factories” and in- 
dustries” must import their basic elements. 
They only assemble imported parts. 


Port Washington People Put Their Stamp 
of Approval on Enlarged Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, back in 
the early days of our country, a barn 
raising was the signal for what neigh- 
bors there were, to pitch in, and create 
a building which would, in the long run, 
benefit the whole community. Rarely 
is such spirit shown in the modern 
world. 

A sterling example of the fact that 
this spirit has survived is to be found in 
the cooperative efforts of the free enter- 
prise system and the local and Federal 
Government in the opening of the new 
addition to the Port Washington, N. V., 
Post Office. Here was a perfect example 
of how these three diverse elements can 
be brought together successfully and 
creatively, to achieve a result thousands 
of municipalities would have envied. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Port 
Washington pitched in with a fervor and 
dedication reminiscent of old. The dedi- 
cation of the post office enlargement was 
a product of the efforts of men of the 
caliber of Charles Shapiro, chairman of 
the planning committee; H. Clinton 
Hegeman, president of the Port Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce; and 
myriads of other devoted and public- 
spirited citizens. 

Even the inclement weather that 
threatened to mar the festivities could 
not dampen the spirits of these men nor 
their memorable program. Many came 
nonetheless—all knew it was worth it 
when they left. 

Postmaster Walter Cuminskey and his 
staff also played an important role in 
planning the event. They will inherit 
the building—the symbol of the expan- 
sion and importance of Port Washing- 
ton. Theirs is a trust which they have 
already proven they richly deserve. 


July 13, 1965 
Fulbright-Hays Latin American Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to bring to the attention of this 
body an educational and cultural ex- 
change program in the Department of 
State which was initiated with Latin 
America 25 years ago, in which univer- 
sity students and faculty conduct ex- 
changes with other American Republics. 

This program was established under 
the Convention for the Promotion of In- 
ter-American Cultural Relations, signed 
in Buenos Aires in 1936. It is the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946 and the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948. The Congress initiated sim- 
ilar exchange activities on a worldwide 
basis. This program was later broad- 
ened in scope through subsequent con- 
gressional legislation and is now 
out under the authority of the Fulbright- 
Hays Act of 1961 through the esteemed 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Ar- 
kansas, and my esteemed colleague from 
Ohio, Congressman WAYNE Hays. 

The general goal of this program is to 
assist in the development of friendly, 
sympathetic relations between our coun- 
try and our sister nations in the Ameri- 
cas. As an academic activity, this pro- 
gram engenders understanding through 
communication on the highest levels. In 
1964, under the Latin American pro- 
gram, a total of 3,179 persons received 
grants, 2,732 were grants to Latin Amer- 
icans to visit the United States and 447 
were for U.S. grantees to travel in Latin 
America. 

I am proud to announce that Mr. 
Thomas Skola, of Parma, Ohio, whose 
family resides at 6018 Charles Avenue, 
is a recipient of a grant, through the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act, to study in Santiago, 
Chile, at the University of Chile. 

Thomas is a recent graduate of the 
University of Rochester where he was 
senior class president and captain of the 
University of Rochester wrestling team. 
His major during his college career was 
political science where he participated 
in the honors program. 

Thomas graduated from John Adams 
High School, located in the 21st District 
of Ohio, which I am proud to serve. He 
was equally active during his high school 
career. 

During his high school and college 
careers, Tom was actively interested in 
Latin American affairs and became 
fluent in Spanish, which will now be put 
to good use. 

During the 10-day orientation period 
in Washington, D.C., in which Thomas 
and his colleagues participated, the State 
Department and Government officials 
provided briefings, lectures, and discus- 
sions on various facets of Latin America 
and Chile affairs, which would be useful 
during his 1-year stay. 

From our discussion, it is my under- 
standing that as a student in Chile, 
Thomas will receive $170 a month which 
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will be paid in counterpart funds. He 
will also receive a set amount each year 
to provide for his books at the Univer- 
sity of Chile. 

I am proud to note that Thomas is 1 
of only 150 persons in the United States 
to participate in this Latin American 
Student exchange program. I am con- 
fident that after having met several of 
the Fulbright-Hays recipients, like Tom 
Skola of my district, who are to study 
in Latin America, that our country will 
be well represented during their period 
of study at the various universities cur- 
rently involved in this program. 

I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Thomas' family who must be very proud 
of their son's academic endeavors. 


Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson's new education proposal 
which he unveiled at the 103d annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association should be welcome news to 
every person in this country. Particu- 
larly two groups will be encouraged by 
the President’s message—the Negro 
teachers who have been ousted from 
their jobs as a result of school desegre- 
gation, and the thousands of children 
who are receiving an inadequate educa- 
tion because of the lack of qualified 
teachers in their communities. 

The New York Times editorial of July 
5, 1965, expresses my sentiments of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s new education proposal. 
“The establishment of a National 
Teachers Corps to assist hard-pressed 
and often inadequately prepared teach- 
ers in slum schools could hasten the 
renaissance of urban public education. 
Experienced teachers with a sense of 
mission thus would offer infusion of 
knowledge and enthusiasm where it is 
most urgently needed; teachers in train- 
ing might, not unlike interns and rest- 
dents in the medical profession, acquire 
their skill in the emergency wards of 
American education.” 

I believe we should give full-fledged 
support to the National Teachers Corps 
Proposal and all that goes with it. This 
is the type of proposal which will benefit 
this country as a whole, and not just a 
Small segment of it. 

At this time, I include this New York 
Times editorial in the Appendix of the 

ORD: 
EMERGENCY Am ror EDUCATION 

President Johnson's new education propos- 
&ls should be viewed as emergency measures. 

Plan to give professional training to 
Negro teachers who are ousted from their 
jobs as a result of school desegregation in 
the South and to establish a Federal job 
Placement agency for them could alleviate 
an already serious human tragedy. The es- 
tablishment of a National Teachers Corps to 
assist hard pressed and often inadequately 
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prepared teachers in slum schools could has- 
ten the renaissance of urban public educa- 
tion. Experienced teachers with a sense of 
mission thus would offer an infusion of 
Knowledge and enthusiasm where it is most 
urgently needed; teachers-in-training might, 
not unlike interns and residents in the 
medical profession, acquire their skill in the 
emergency wards of American education. 

The fact that a program such as the Na- 
tional Teachers Corps has been discussed in 
Congress for some time should be an asset 
in translating proposal into action, It may 
help to avoid part of the confusion which 
attended the creation of some educational 
antipoverty programs. As the corps is 
created, professional wisdom and diplomacy 
will be required to achieve effective partner- 
ship between its members and the local 
school staffs. Nothing could harm the pro- 
gram more than hostility between locally 
and nationally sponsored personnel. 

As for the vital upgrading and placement 
of southern Negro teachers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must make it unmistakably clear 
that it will not permit such measures to be 
used by Southern States as a device to expel 
and evict Negroes for reasons of race. Nat- 
urally, those surplus teachers who prefer to 
come to the Northern cities, which are ac- 
tively recruiting qualified Negro educators, 
should be aided. But it is important to the 
true desegregation of the southern schools 
that white and Negro teachers learn to work 
side by side in integrated faculties. The 
President’s proposals should be turned into 
an instrument to speed, not to retard, that 
process. : 


Barbs of the “Intellectuals” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, to those 
critics of the Johnson administration, I 
recommend an excellent column in the 
July 1, 1965, issue of the New York 
Journal-American. 

Written by Robert Spivack, the article 
points out some of the fallacies in the 
comments made by critics of President 
Johnson. ; 

Spivack notes that the recent speech 
by Presidential Aid Jack Valenti, in 
which he delivered.a glowing insight into 
the many facets of Lyndon Johnson, was 
something that needed saying. 

I commend the Spivack column and 
include it in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

BARBS OF THE “INTELLECTUALS” 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WASHINGTON; Jack Valenti, President John- 
son's special assistant, has said something 
that has long needed saying about L.B.J. but 
that only he, in his unique relationship 
with the Chief Executive, could say with 
such authority. 

Many writers, Valenti said, have failed to 
capture the full spirit of the man, He 
singled out no one; perhaps that is a chore 
for others, But, said Valenti, speaking in 
Boston, appropriately enough: 

“It is as if the observer sees but one side 
of him, the other side dimly glimpsed.” 
Valenti went on the describe the Chief Ex- 
ecutive as a sensitive man, a cultivated man, 
a warm-hearted and extraordinary man. 

No President in recent years, not even 
President Eisenhower, has suffered more 
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cruel barbs at the hands of those who fancy 
themselves intellectuals than has Johnson. 
I do not think this is true of those who 
are genuinely intellectual; that 18, original 
creative thinkers, those who approach indi- 
viduals and problems with open minds and 
clear heads. 

But it is the case with those who suffer 
that intellectual malaise—the overdeveloped 
mind and the underdeveloped heart, those 
who are for the masses in general but who 
hate most people in particular; whose per- 
sonal relationships are often unsteady and 
unkind. 

In many ways the bitter outpouring by 
self-described intelectuals reminds me of 
the way businessmen behaved in the thirties 
towards Franklin D. Roosevelt, They owed 
him their very lives and existence, but they 
hated him. They did not want to acknowl- 
edge their debts. They refused to admit 
that their much-vaunted talk about free 
enterprise was so often dependent on ex- 
ploitation of public resources, that fre- 
quently they existed on Government sub- 
sidy. 

The more he put them on their feet, the 
greater became their estrangement until 
there arrived a time when F.D.R. was “the 
enemy.” 

Now some of those who should know 
much better are reacting to President John- 
son in the same way. Dogmatic and doc- 
trinaire, they are faulting L.B.J. on foreign 
affairs because he does not understand for- 
elgners or the aspirations of nationalists or 
the need for social reform. 

In many instances they will not acknowl- 
edge that totalitarianism of the Left con- 
stitutes just as much a threat to intellectual 
freedom as totalitarianism of the Right; 
that he is protecting their interests by his 
course in southeast Asia. 

In the myths they have created about 
Mao Tse-tung and Chinese communism 
they have forgotten all about Stalinism, or 
about Arthur Koestler’s “Darkness at 
Noon,” or how China's intelligentsia fare on 
the mainland, 

And in their self-delusion they have lost 
sight of the differences between pacifists 
and conscientious objection as against the 
Peiping pacifists who believe Mao has a 
mission to rule Asia, 

Every President has had to endure short- 
sighted critics, those who are self-seeking, 
those who have special interests, and those 
who secretly feel that they would make 
better chief executives than whoever it is 
that emerges as “The People's Choice.” 

Felix Frankfurter once advised F.D.R. to 
create an opposition. Why? So that the 
critics could view the alternatives and see 
how lucky they are. 


Peace Corps Community Development 
in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
liek to take this opportunity to call our 
colleagues’ attention to an article which 
recently appeared in the Yonkers, N.Y. 
Herald Statesman concerning the signif- 
icant contribution Miss Mary Louise 
Wazeter, of Hastings-on-Hudson, is mak- 
ing to the people of Honduras as a Peace 
Corps volunteer. 
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This article describes one facet of what 
is known as community development. 
This term is often difficult to explain, 
however. Basically, it is helping other 
people help themselves. Briefly, a volun- 
teer enters a village and helps the vil- 
lagers organize and decide upon projects 
they would like to undertake as a com- 
munity. Then the volunteer helps them 
execute the project and obtain such gov- 
ernmental and other assistance as may 
be necessary. Miss Wazeter accurately 
described one of its goals when she said 
that community development programs 
“bring people together toward a common 
goal.“ 

The projects which may be involved 
in community development programs are 
many and varied. They range from the 
construction of a new or improved road 
so that a farmer can take his produce 
to market to projects to improve health 
education and nutrition, such as Miss 
Wazeter’s program. 

At present, there are 44 Peace Corps 
community development programs in 14 
Latin American countries. They are pro- 
grams in which a high school graduate 
or a liberal arts major with little or no 
previous technical training can make a 
significant contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the following 
article is another example of the fine 
work the Peace Corps is doing overseas: 
From the (Yonkers, N.Y.) Herald Statesman, 

July 8, 1965] 
Zaza SHOWS WHAT THE Peace Corps Can Do 
(By Ann E. Willis) 

HAsTINGS-ON-Hupson,.—There’s a Hastings 
girl living right in the middle of Central 
America's Honduras and loving every minute 
of it. 

She's Mary Louise Wazeter of 12 Washing- 
ton Avenue, a Wellesley graduate who 2 years 
ago traded her cocktall-identity card for an 
adobe stove in what urban provincials would 
call “the middle of nowhere.” 

Known as Zaza to her American friends, 
the vivacious 23-year-old is now home on 
leave. But in 2 weeks, she'll be back at 
Siquatepeque ready to take up her Peace 
Corps duties where she left off 2 months ago. 

Her job is labeled “community develop- 
ment,” which can mean almost anything. 
Zaza takes it to mean involving people with 
their own welfare. 

“If I do nothing else,“ she said, “I want to 
leave knowing that I have helped them to 
understand that the use of their own labor 
is profitable. They're so used to only political 
promises at election time.” 

“Maria” as the Hondurans call her, said 
it's been easier to begin projects in the out- 
lying vilages, some of them 8 hours away 
from her home base over soaring trails 

The main reason for this, she said, is that 
the people in Siquatepeque first scoffed at 
the idea of a mere girl being able to teach 
them anything. 

The rural areas were far more willing to be 
led, But the town came around when she 
showed up with a vaccine to immunize the 
people from diptheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus. 

“My main job in this was organizing and 
finding transportation,” she said. The 
Honduran Government gave her the vaccine 
which was given by the town’s only medical 
officer, a practical nurse. 

“But as in this,” said Zaza, “my main work 
seems to consist of conning someone to give 
something to someone else. I spend almost 
all my time just talking.” 

But it must pay off, for in 18 months, she’s 
begun a CARE milk project—“the children 
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are terribly undernourished,” she said, begun 
radio schools and even figured in the building 
of a permanent medical dispensary for Siqua- 
tepeque. 

All these programs are important for com- 
munity development because they bring peo- 
ple together toward a common goal, Zaza 
said 


Although Sequatepeque has a Protestant 
missionary hospital of about 14 beds, it 
hasn't been adequate for 34,000 people who 
live in the area. 

Hence, Zaza's push for a dispensary. Trips 
to the capital—Tequcigalpa—brought coop- 
eration from the government, But there’s 
little medicine—there just isn't any to give. 

So Zaza has a project while home on leave. 
Medicine to cure diarrhea and other main 
child killers in Honduras will be her’s by the 
time she returns. 

But medicine to cure is one thing. The 
cause of sickness is another. For that she 
has an idea, too. 

The Honduran's diet is practically void of 
animal protein. The Institute for Nutri- 
tion of Central America and Panama has 
come up with a product to help. It’s called 
Incaparina and is made from carbohydrates 
and vegetable protein that are combined to 
turn into animal protein. 

Sounds simple. But gaining its accept- 
ance by the people is the problem, Zaza said. 
And the conservative manufacturers won't 
begin production until they are satisfied 
there's a market. 

“What the program needs is several thou- 
sand dollars to set up experimental groups 
in seven areas of Honduras,” she said. 

The Peace Corps volunteers will take be- 
fore and after pictures. 

“If we can raise the funds,” Zaza said, 
“the program will run about 4 months.” 

Along with Incaparina—which cost 6 cents, 
& penny a serving—the volunteers plan to 
teach nutrition to all mothers. 

If the program can be initiated, Zaza plans 
to stay longer than her term of service, which 
will end this fall. 


Is Profit Without Honor? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the American free enterprise system is 
under constant attack, not only from the 
evil forces of the Communist conspiracy, 
but, unfortunately, all too often from 
segments of our own society whose lack 
of understanding leads them to voice 
suspicions in loud vocal charges that 
“business” is bad, and the bigger the 
business, the worse it is. 

To some in our country big business 
apparently is synonymous with corrup- 
tion and greed, and is completely detest- 
able. To them the very word “profit” 
is accursed. 

In view of this, I believe we might all 
well heed the words of Mr. Lawrence 
Litchfield, Jr., as set forth in the July 
1965 edition of “The Western Girl 
Report’’—official publication of Western 
Girl, Inc., a firm which furnishes part- 
time office help. 

The excerpt of Mr. Litchfield’s remarks 
follows: 
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Is profit without honor? In light of at- 
tacks on some U.S. companies lately, we 
thought you’d be interested in these words 
from Alcoa’s articulate president, Lawrence 
Litchfield, Jr., before the Evansville, Ind., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Profit is a motor which powers growth. 
The bigger our economy grows, the bigger 
motor it takes to keep it growing. 

“Only profitable companies grow—only 
profitable companies hire people—only profit- 
able companies can raise our standard of 
living—only profitable companies can make 
nonprofit activities possible. 

“But most important of all—the profit- 
seeking philosophy has been the principal 
guardian of the most sacred of all human 
values: the value for which it was originated. 
That value is man’s right to free choice. 
That value is freedom. 

“Let us continue to bear in mind the 
material and moral consequences of what 
we do. For profits are not without honor. 
They are the life-giving seeds of all our 
freedoms.” 


Amending Fisheries Loan Act 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


_ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of S. 998, a bill 
to amend section 4 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, as amended. Presently, 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, as amended, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make loans for the 
purposes of financing and refinancing 
the replacement, repairs, and mainte- 
nance of commercial fishing vessels. It 
also authorizes the making of loans for 
research into the basic problems of the 
fisheries. 

Under the present authority of section 
4 of the act, a loan can be made for a 
new or used commercial fishing vessel 
only when it is used as a replacement 
for a fishing vessel that is then operating 
in the fleet or is lost. S. 998 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
loans for, among other things, the pur- 
chase or construction of a commercial 
fishing vessel without regard to whether 
the vessel will replace an existing vessel. 

Experience in administering this pro- 
gram during the past 8 years has shown 
that there is a definite need to broaden 
the scope of the fisheries loan program. 
In addition to the need to upgrade and 
modernize the commercial fishing vessel 
fieet which is the principal objective of 
this program, there is also a need to 
attract younger men to the fishing in- 
dustry. S. 998 would help in making this 
possible. 

Under this bill we could provide assist- 
ance in financing the purchase of a used 
vessel when the seller was interested in 
obtaining a larger, more modern vessel 
and could use the funds for a down- 
payment on the new vessel. It would 
enable a younger fisherman to come into 
the fishery. It would also assist the 
young fisherman who has a very poor or 
obsolete vessel to obtain one that might 
be considerably better when he cannot 
afford to buy a new vessel. 
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At the present time the fisherman with 

the older vessel cannot obtain a loan for 
replacement with a larger, more modern 
vessel because he is unable to find a pur- 
chaser who has a means of financing the 
purchase of the older vessel. If he sells 
it as a commercial fishing vessel, he will 
be ineligible for a loan under the fish- 
eries loan fund program because he is 
not replacing a vessel that has actually 
left the fleet or is lost. Most such ves- 
Sels are not easily adaptable to other 
uses. e 
I believe that this proposed legislation 
will result in a further modernization of 
the commercial fishing vessel fleet, while 
at the same time present an opportunity 
to attract younger people into the in- 
dustry. As in the present case, the au- 
thority to make these loans would be lim- 
ited by section 4 of the act to situations 
where there is evidence that the appli- 
cant was otherwise unable to obtain fi- 
nancial assistance on reasonable terms. 
In addition, we would require that the 
loan applicant demonstrate experience 
and ability in the operation of fishing 
vessels, This would provide assurance 
against persons with no experience or 
Only marginal experience in the fisheries 
from using the loan program to enter the 
fishery. 
I believe that this proposal will fill a 
gap in our present credit system and re- 
move a major impediment to our efforts 
to modernize the commercial fishing ves- 
sel fleet. 

It is anticipated that the additional 
loan applications which would be re- 
ceived under this proposal can be han- 
dled by the present staff and without an 
increase in the administrative expense 
limitation. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, as one who is from 
Boston and has some familiarity with the 
Problems of our hard-pressed fishing in- 
dustry, I am most happy to support S. 
998 which will provide a much-needed 
boost to a declining but vital industry. 


Communication of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman with Mr. George S. Moore, 
President, First National City Bank of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to a letter which Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman wrote to Mr. 
George S. Moore, president, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. This 
letter points out clearly that the pro- 
Posed wheat program is in harmony with 
the goals of the Great Society. Farmers 

receive seven-tenths of one cent 
More for wheat on a loaf of bread. This 
Will be his first raise in 18 years. The 
Secretary's letter follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 9, 1965. 
Mr. GEORGE S. Moore, 
President, First National City Bank, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Moore: Your July newsletter, 
which you devoted primarily to an attack 
on the Great Society farm program, has 
confused consumers, farmers, economists, 
and the public alike, each for different rea- 
sons. 

The consumer, viewing your alarm in pre- 
dicting as much as a 2-cent increase in the 
price of bread if the Great Society wheat 
certificate proposal is enacted, is struck by 
your sudden great sympathy for him. What 
has brought about this new overwhelming 
concern for the consumer? The price of 
bread in the past 18 years has increased by 
two-thirds, climing 8 cents a loaf, yet you 
have raised no objection. Eighteen years 
ago the farmer was getting 2.7 cents for the 
wheat in a 1-pound loaf of bread, and con- 
sumers were paying about 13 cents for the 
loaf. ‘Today the farmer is getting the same 
2.7 cents for the wheat, and consumers are 
paying 21 cents for that loaf of bread. 80 
long as the farmer got no increase, you ap- 
parently felt no concern for the consumer. 

The farmer is asking himself why are you 
trying to block any consideration for his 
needs. Does it mean that a bread price 
increase has your approval U the farmer 
does not get any part of it, but Invites your 
attack if he is helped? He can only hope 
that not many other big, powerful financial 
institutions hold such attitudes. 

The wheat certificate program means that 
the farmer would get 3.4 cents rather than 
only the 2.7 cents or less than he has re- 
ceived over the last 18 years for the wheat 
in a loaf of bread. The farmer knows this 
is very little to cover the increased costs 
he must pay like everyone else, and he be- 
lieves the consumer will understand his 
needs. 

The farmer is also puzzled by the assertion 
in your newsletter that the wheat farmer is 
well to do, A typical wheat farm in Kansas, 
for example, which depends on wheat for 
the primary source of income, provides the 
farm family a modest income at best. 

Last year under the wheat certificate pro- 
gram enacted in 1964, a typical wheat farm 
netted about $4,200. If there had been no 
certificate program, the farm family would 
have netted less than $2,000. This farmer 
has an investment of at least $80,000. We 
estimate that the proposed program would 
increase the net return to about $4,800 a 
year—perhaps about as much as you pay a 
typist. 

Would your bank, for example, be willing 
to loan a farmer the credit he needs to carry 
out his farming operation if you knew his 
net return would be less than $2,000? I 
doubt if it would, yet you seem to want to 
put the farmer in the position of reducing 
both his profits and his chances to obtain 
the credit he needs. 

Your newsletter certainly must puzzle the 
agricultural economist just as it amuses the 
consumer and frightens the farmer. You 
ought to make it clear when you are play- 
ing politics,” and when you are making a 
serious economic analysis. Your July let- 
ter is sheer economic nonsense. You made 
the same alarmist predictions a year ago 
when the current certificate plan was en- 
acted, and a year’s experience has disproved 
every one of them. 

In the first full year of operation with the 
wheat certificate program, bread prices have 
remained virtually the same as before the 
certificate program went into effect. In ad- 
dition, profits earned by wheat users have 
increased, the cost of operating the program 
was $300 million less than in the previous 
fiscal year, and farmers earned $450 million 
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more than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. The program also means that wheat 
will move at competitive market prices do- 
mestically and in world trade—a procedure 
you have long advocated but now totally 
ignore. 


Finally, your assertion that the agricul- 
tural programs are inconsistent with the 
other Great Society programs of this admin- 
istration, particularly the excise tax reduc- 
tion and the poverty program, is a clever play 
on words, but it doesn’t stand up under more 
than a glance. In the first place, 
there is no bread tax. Instead, the farmer 
will receive seven-tenths of a cent more 
for the wheat in a loaf of bread—his first 
raise in 18 years. 

Instead of hindering the poverty program, 
as you claim, the new wheat program will 
make more funds available for Great Society 
programs like the food stamp plan which im- 
proves the diet of low-income families by 
boosting their food budget a third on the 
average. 

I read your letter carefully and profit from 
it. Won't you please return to serious, care- 
fully thoughtout articles and get out of 
“farm politics." Both the bank and the Na- 
tion will be better off. 


Secretary. 


Provisional Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


d OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate on the voting rights bill last Fri- 
day, I assured the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] that I 
would place in the Recorp certain infor- 
mation regarding provisional voting in 
the State of Alabama. The following 
analysis, prepared by the Department 
of Justice, covers procedures for chal- 
lenging votes in the six Southern States 
covered by section 4 of the Celler bill: 
CHALLENGE PROCEDURE IN Six SOUTHERN 

STATES COVERED BY SECTION 4 

None of the six Southern States—Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, or Virginia—has an impounding proce- 
dure similar to that being proposed by 
Representative McCULLOCH. However, each 
of these States does have some provision bear- 
ing on the problem, These provisions are 
as follows: 

(1) Alabama: Section 185 of the Alabama 
constitution requires that voters, if chal- 
lenged at the polls, must take an oath that 
they are qualified to vote, If they submit 
false information, they are subject to prose- 
cution for perjury. Title 17, sections 188- 
190 implement this provision by providing 
for an oath in two instances: (1) if the 

tive voter is challenged by another 
elector or (2) U the present prospective 
voters name does not appear on the list of 
qualified voters prepared by the probate 
judge. If the voter refuses to take the oath, 
his name is written on his ballot and the 
ballot is “laid aside.” 

(2) Georgia: The Georgia code, title 34, 
section 628 allows for any person desiring to 
vote to be challenged by an elector of the 
county who must present his challenge to the 
board of electors for immediate consideration. 
If the challenge is pending at the time of 
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the vote, the person is permitted to vote but 
the word “challenged” is written across the 
back of his ballot. Attached to each ballot is 
a certificate which all persons sign, stating 
that they are qualified to vote. Where there 
is no challenge this certificate is detached 
from the ballot after it has been marked. 
However, when the challenge is pending this 
certificate is not detached and it therefore 
serves to identify the individual ballot. 

See election code, title 34, sections 
628(c), 1302, and 1314(d). 

(3) Louisiana: The Louisiana challenge 
procedure is similar to the Georgia procedure. 
Under La. Rev, Stat. 18:580, if a voter is chal- 
lenged at the polls, he is to be examined 
under oath by the election officials regarding 
his qualifications. He must establish his 
identity and right to vote by affidavit of 
two qualified electors of the ward or pre- 
cinct, which are to be placed in the ballot 
box, presumably attached to the ballot. A 
State attorney general’s opinion indicates 
that the election commissioner would at- 
tach a memorandum to the challenged bal- 
lot, giving the name of the voter, chal- 

and the ground of the challenge. 

(4) Mississippi: The Mississippi procedure 
is similar to that of Alabama. See Missis- 
sippi code sections 3129 and 3244. At primary 
elections, any member of the party can chal- 
lenge a voter and force him to take an oath 
that he is “in accord” with party principles 
as declared by the State party convention. 
In general elections, election managers may 
examine voters under oath regarding their 
qualifications. Perjury penalties are at- 
tached to false swearing. However, as in 
Alabama there is no provision for impound- 
ing and unlike Georgia and Louisiana no 
way of identifying ballots which were chal- 
lenged. 

(5) South Carolina: Under South Caro- 
lina code 23-346, 379, election managers are 
required to administer an oath to each voter 
that he is qualified when he presents him- 
self to vote. Perjury penalties apply. There 
appears to be no specific provision for 
challenging. 

(6) Virginia: Under Virginia code 24-254, 
voters must take an oath that they are quali- 
fied if they are challenged at the polls. They 
are not allowed to vote if they refuse to 
take the oath. If they take the oath and the 
election officials are satisfied that they are 
qualified, such voters are allowed to vote, 
but the word “sworn” is written next to 
their names in the poll book. However, 
there is no way to identify a particular chal- 


lenged ballot. 


Wrong Time for a Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major areas that should receive 
congressional attention this session is 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
on legislative reapportionment. We all 
recognize the dubious Supreme Court 
decisions which have thrust the question 
of reapportionment to the center of the 
legislative arena. 

The Chicago Daily News, in its Satur- 
day, July 10 issue, contained a most ob- 
jective editorial offering constructive 
criticism and evaluation of the amend- 
ment as proposed by Senator DIRKSEN. 
In view of the forthcoming debate in the 
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other body and the hoped-for House ac- 
tion, I believe this editorial merits the 
attention of the Members: 

WRONG TIME FOR A FILIBUSTER 


Senator DRESEN hopes soon to pry loose 
from the Judiciary Committee his proposed 
constitutional amendment on legislative re- 
apportionment. Senate liberals indicate they 
will filibuster if necessary to kill it, 

This is a curious stance for a group ordi- 
narily dead set against the use of the fili- 
buster. But more importantly, that resort 
could deny the Nation the serious debate 
DmkseEn’s amendment deserves. 

Undoubtedly there are many supporters 
of the proposal who, as the liberals fear, look 
to it as a way to preserve the rural domina- 
tion of State legislatures. But the proposed 
amendment goes far beyond immediate par- 
tisan advantage to pose a question as old 
as democracy itself. Under majority rule, 
how can diverse interests be assured of a 
voice and how can minorities be safeguarded 

the haste, ignorance or tyranny of 
the majority? = 

No ideal answer has ever been found. The 
American experience, however, has been that 
the congressional system is a road toward 
the answer—one House apportioned on the 
basis of population, another on the basis of 
geography. This also had been the road 
taken by the individual States until June 
1964, when the U.S, Supreme Court ruled that 
both houses of a legislature must be appor- 
tioned on the basis of population only. DRE- 
SEN’S amendment would restore the Federal 
system to the States, permitting the oppor- 
tionment of one house on a basis other than 
population. 

The argument that political minorities and 
the rich social and geographic diversity of 
our States are threatened by the Supreme 
Court's one-man, one-vote dictum cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Nor is it edifying to find 
liberals, rightly anxious to protect minorities 
in so many other instances, blind to so basic 
a threat. 

DimkseEN and his supporters, however, must 
stand ready to admit that the Federal analogy 
had been scandalously abused in many State 
legislatures before the Supreme Court 
stepped in. This was because changes in 
population and economic structure of the 
States brought about by industrialization, 
urbanization, and suburbanization had been 
ignored by the dominant rural and small- 
town legislators. Rather than the minority 
being safeguarded from the tyranny of the 
majority, the majority was being subjected, 
in many instances, to the tyranny of a minor- 
ity entrenched in the statehouse, 

To insure against such a distortion of the 
Federal system in the future, the Dirksen 
amendment should be revised to include pe- 
riodic updating of any apportionment prin- 
ciple other than strict population. A Senate 
subcommittee has approved a revision of the 
Dirksen amendment to include periodic ref- 
erendums on apportionment. The system 
outlined, however, is cumbersome and more 
study is needed. 

The Dirksen amendment also needs a safe- 
guard against apportionment and violates 
civil rights. Under its current language, for 
instance, it would appear that a State like 
Mississippi could juggle geographic bounda- 
ries in the State senate to deny counties with 
heavy Negro populations fair representation. 
Language should also be adopted to allay 
the fear that the amendment would merely 
turn back the clock to rural-dominated legis- 
latures. 

A delay in framing the final form of the 
amendment would appear inevitable. But 
this should not mean a recess in debate and 
an attempt to block decision by filibuster. 
Surely no problem is more worthy of con- 
tinulng attention than making demcracy 
work, and, with all its faults, this is what 
the Dirksen amendment seeks to do, 


July 13, 1965 
MacKown Clinic Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the House and 
the Congress a most interesting address 
delivered at the dedication ceremony for 
the MacKown Dental Clinic and Grad- 
uate Training Center at Lackland Air 
Force Base in San Antonio. It was my 
pleasure to attend this ceremony which 
inaugurated the largest dental center of 
its kind in the United States, marking 
an important milestone in the improve- 
ment of health services for the members 
of our Armed Forces. 

With unanimous consent, I would like 
to insert a copy of the address of Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin W. Dunn, the Air Force’s 
Assistant Surgeon General for Dental 
Services, and newspaper articles from the 
San Antonio Light and the San 
Antonio News: 

DEDICATION, MacKown DENTAL CLINIC AND 
GRADUATE TRAINING CENTER 


RECOGNITION OF DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Mrs. MacKown, ladies, and gentlemen, it 
is a rare privilege for me to return to Texas 
and particularly Lackland AFB. It is a very 
real pleasure, and honor, for me to have 
@ part in the dedication of this modern Air 
Force dental facility. 

I've always worried about introductions. 
The one you have just heard is essentially 
the one provided by the Pentagon protocol 
section. I never cease to wonder what my 
friends will say, and I always worry about 
what others might want to say. 

I feel like the man who said: By the time 
he can afford to lose a golf ball—he can't 
knock it that far. Tempis fugit.” 

This base and this dental service has been 
such a part of my life and the life of my 
family in the Air Force that it will be dif- 
ficult to avoid personal references during 
these remarks. Some of you know that I 
have spent a considerable portion of my Air 
Force career here at Lackland. I was here 
during the low ebb of this base—when the 
hospital was temporarily reduced to a dis- 
pensary status. I was also here during the 
Korean buildup when the base population 
soared to nearly 80,000 basic trainees. I 
have also seen the intermural residency 
training workload at Lackland nearly double 
since 1957. At one time the dental service 
occupied all or part of 15 separate buildings 
on this base. Yes, I have seen changes at 
Lackland, and I count it a real privilege to 
have had some small part in this change. 

My appreciation of this new dental facil- 
ity is directly related to my knowledge of 
the long struggle for construction approval 
and fund appropriation; but after seeing this 
facility, and knowing the high quality of 
patient care that has always been offered, 
I am further convinced that the struggle 
was well justified. Itisa to see 80 
many in the audience who contributed so 
much to the planning, justification, and im- 
plementation of all the actions required to 
bring this facility into being. 

The completion of this new dental facility 
with its close proximity to this fine hospital 
now makes Wilford Hall USAF Hospital a 
truly composite medical facility. Some of 
you know that the Air Force Medical Service 
is currently operating an effective group-type 
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practice of comprehensive medicine—a 
method which is widely used and highly re- 
garded in the United States today. This type 
of operation requires a team of skilled peo- 
ple representing many disciplines—physi- 
cians, dentists, veterinarians, nurses, medical 
Service administrators, biomedical science 
Personnel, and many airmen and civilian an- 
cillary people. Since dentistry is a natural 
branch of comprehensive medicine, or a nat- 
ural division of the health services, we con- 
Sider it to be an essential and dynamic part 
Of the Air Force Medical Services. It has 
undoubtedly been God’s plan that there be 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians, nurses, et 
cetera, each with their own purpose and their 
own place under the sun. 

Today, we are gathered here to dedicate 
this magnificant new dental clinic and grad- 
Uate training center that is appropriately 
named for Col. John L. MacKown, Most of 
us who knew him called him Mac. 

Born August 15, 1909, Ada, Ohio; D.D.S., 
University of Pittsburgh, 1934; master of sci- 
ence degree in oral surgery, University of 
Pittsburgh in 1948 as one of the early, serv- 
ice-sponsored and training oral surgeons. 

He has always supported in all his aspira- 

tions by his lovely wife Molly and three fine 
Sons. 
His major Air Force assignments included: 
(1) One full tour as chief of oral surgery, 
here as Lackland; (2) division dental sur- 
eon, Pacific Air Forces; (3) command dental 
Surgeon, Headquarters FLY TAF; (4) wing 
base dental surgeon, Randolph Air Force 
Base; (5) command dental surgeon, Alaskan 
Alir Command 


Colonel MacKown had continuous service 
Since 1941 and was physically retired as chief 
of dental services, Lowry Air Force Base, 
Colo., November 13, 1963. His civic activi- 
ties included membership in the Masonic 
Lodge No. 50, was a member of the National 
Sojourners. 

I knew Mac as an expert professionally. 
I worked closely with him here at Lackland 
and valued his counsel. I hunted and fished 
with him and knew him to be a fine, true, 
gentleman. He was a devoted husband and 
father and was possessed of all that is im- 
Plied in character, initiative and curiosity. 
Those who are serving in this dental service 
as well as those who will follow will do well 
to emulate the example set by this truly 
fine person. So it is appropriate that this 
Clinic and graduate training center be named 
for a man who dedicated his life to dentistry 
and represented the finest aspirations a man 
Can have. 

This new facility is a living symbol of the 
advancement of dental knowledge and tech- 
Nology and a symbol of the dedications of 
the dental staff to use these advancements 
for the benefit of this military community. 
It is another stepping stone toward our goal 
of providing the best and most modern den- 
tal care to our personnel. 

The building and its equipment represents 
an investment of more than $1 million by 
the taxpayers. I use the term “investment” 
advisedly because I consider Federal facili- 
ties and their operation to actually be na- 
tional resources. This clinic and graduate 
training center is a community asset as well 
as a vital military necessity. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that this dedication is tak- 
'ing place in an area where a large part of 
the miiltary effort is expended toward main- 
taining the freedom of our country. We can 
be proud today that we are formally intro- 
ducing this Air Force facility to this com- 
Munity and dedicating it to the service of 
Our country. 

It is interesting to note that, since 1952, 
87 separate dental clinics plus 107 dental 
Clinics that were part of hospitals or dis- 
e have been constructed and are now 

use. 

It makes good sense to protect the tre- 
Mendous investment our Government makes 
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in training of personnel for main the 
Military Establishment. It is our duty to 
keep our military people healthy and on 
the job. It might interest you to know the 
magnitude of the job being done by the 
dental service. We sometimes tend to for- 
get the ones we don’t know by name—the 
hundreds of dental officers, airmen, and civil- 
ians who keep the dental service of ours 
moving ahead. During the past year, the 
dental service treated over 3.8 million pa- 
tients, performing nearly 12.6 million proce- 
dures which included over 2.1 milion 

and silicate restorations, nearly 
9,000 fixed partial dentures, nearly 23,000 
complete dentures, nearly one-half million 
caries prevention treatments. 

These professional procedures, and many 
more, were provided in 423 dental clinics 
and 14 dental vans that house nearly 2,500 
dental operators. One hundred eighty-nine 
Air Force bases either have fluoridation of 
the base water supplies or are in the process 
of being fluoridated. Eighty-one dental 
services in the United States and 16 dental 
services overseas are accredited by the Coun- 
cll on Hospital Dental Services of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. All of our intern 
and residency training programs are ap- 
proved by the Council on Dental Education 
of the American Dental Association. Nearly 
2,000 dental officers and their supporting 
ancillary personnel have done a fine job of 
conducting, of guiding, of administering, of 
controlling and directing this important 
facet of the overall health program. It has 
taken a lot of skill, time, ingenuity and hard 
work to do this. 

Each day many servicemen leave our den- 
tal clinics restored and renewed, thanks to 
the dedicated effort of many of our dental 
personnel. Our dentists lighten the physical 
burdens of many people of our armed serv- 
ices. The oral tissues are extremely sensitive 
barometers of general health conditions. 
They indicate both good health and poor 
health. I could cite you cases of cancer of 
the mouth observed by alert dentists and 
confirmed by microscopic examination. 
Many other oral manifestations, too numer- 
ous to enumerate, are associated with 
metabolic and deficiency changes, and are 
usually first seen by the dentist. It is in- 
teresting to note that at age 18, 22 percent 
of all people have some degree of periodontal 
disease. By age 50, the figure is over 50 
percent. By age 65, practically all individ- 
uals are afflicted to some degree. Nearly 50 
percent of all children need some form of 
orthodontic care. The need for dental care 
is greater than the demand. The demand 
can only be motivated by education. 
Throughout the general American popula- 
tion nearly 30 percent receive virtually no 
dental care. Many basic trainees arriving 
here at Lackland see a dentist for the first 
time in their lives. 

If I told you that we have a drug that 
would cure 50 percent of our cancer and 
dental caries, you would say that we have a 
bonanza on our hands. We now have such 
a drug—the drug is communication. Both 
afflictions are largely preventable if the mes- 
sage could be gotten to the public in such a 
manner that they would believe it. Pre- 
ventive measures for the control of cancer 
and dental caries are more than theoretical 
suppositions. There is conclusive proof that 
application of known principles of preven- 
tion can result in significant reductions in 
both diseases. We have an awesome responsi- 
bility to stimulate people to have a greater 
appreciation of the value and importance of 
prevention, and to translate the apprecia- 
tion into action. 

I am proud to dedicate this dental clinic 
and graduate training center in the name of 
and for the benefit of all the members of the 
U.S. Air Force. May it prove to be a place 
where the pursuit of excellence in the heal- 
ing art is practiced with modern equipment 
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and old-fashioned human sympathy; where 
science is applied with humility, and where 
technology does not take the place of charity. 
In short, may it be the sort of haven that all 
of us would like to have available when we, 
or those close to us, want the best. May we 
do the best we can. By all the means we can. 
In all the ways we can. In all the places we 
can. To all the people we can. As long as 
ever we can. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, June 
24, 1965] 
DENTAL EDUCATION; MacKown CLINIC 
DEDICATION DUE 


The assistant surgeon general for Air Force 

dental services will be the main speaker for 
the dedication of the new MacKown Dental 
Clinic, which has been added to the Aero- 
space Medical Division’s Wilford Hall U.S. 
Air Force complex at Lackland Air Force 
Base. 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin W. Dunn will deliver 
the dedicatory address on the program be- 
ginning at 9:30 am., Saturday, in the hos- 
pital auditorium. 

He will be introduced by Col. Harold J. 
Malan, director of dental services at the hos- 
pital, following a welcoming address by Brig. 
Gen. Thomas H. Crouch, commander of Wil- 
ford Hall Hospital. 

The invocation and benediction will be 
given by Lt. Col. Wade K. Tomme, hospital 
chaplain, 

Open house at the clinic will begin at 10:50 
a.m., following the 10:45 a.m. ribbon cutting. 

HIS WDOW 


Cutting the ribbon will be Mrs. John Lloyd 
MacKown, Jr., widow of the late Colonel Mac- 
Kown, for whom the $800,000 clinic is named. 
Mrs. MacKown lives in Denver with her three 
sons, John L. III, 21; David R., 20, and 
Charles T., 14. 

The late colonel’s mother, Mrs. John L. 
MacKown, Sr., Bridgeville, Pa., also will at- 
tend the ceremonies. 

MacKown, who died at Lowry Air Force 
Base, Colo., June 29, 1964, graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh School of Den- 
tistry in 1934. He practiced in McKees Rocks, 
Pa., until 1941. He had been commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the Army Reserve in De- 
cember 1940, and was called to active duty 
in March 1941. 

After World War I, he returned to the 
University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry 
for postgraduate training. He was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel in 1949 and to 
colonel in 1953. 

He served as command dental surgeon for 
Flying Training Air Force and for the Alaskan 
Air Command. 

TO BE HUB 


The new MacKown Dental Clinic is the 
hub of advanced dental education and re- 
search in the Air Force, according to Malan. 

Its dental education program includes in- 
8 residency, and postgraduate train- 


The primary mission of the clinic is pa- 
tient care, but it also serves as an Air 
Force-wide referral center for complex treat- 
ment in all fields of dentistry. 

A central area dental laboratory, with a 
chrome cobalt capability, serves a five- 
State area in the Southwest, including 35 
satellite bases with a total population of 
105,000. 

Clinical dental research is conducted for 
the Aerospace Medical Laboratory (Clinical). 

The modern, air-conditioned brick build- 
ing, with 30,000 square feet of floor space, 
consolidates 6 separate Lackland dental fa- 
cilities previously housed in pre-World War 
frame structures. 


MANY ROOMS 


All new equipment is installed in the 
clinic, which contains 52 treatment rooms 
decorated in “key” pastel colors, There are 
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11 oral surgery rooms in blue, 13 prostho- 
dontic and 12 periodontic rooms in green, 
and 16 general dentistry rooms in coral. 

In these rooms patients can be treated for 
periodontal disease which affects the tissues 
immediately surrounding the root of the 
tooth, have missing teeth replaced by arti- 
ficial dentures, and receive diagnosis and 
treatment for nonvital teeth. 

In addition to an oral surgery branch, the 
clinic has the only oral pathology service 
conducted solely by the Air Force. This 
service deals with the causes, signs and 
symptoms, structural changes and the dis- 
turbances in function caused by oral disease. 

There are four X-ray examination rooms. 
One includes a panoramic unit which can 
photograph the entire mouth, “from ear to 
ear,” on one sheet of film in 7 seconds. 
To photograph the entire mouth with a 
standard X-ray unit requires the exposure 
of more than 14 dental films. 

The revolutionary panoramic unit was 
evolved by two Lackland dentists in the late 
1940's and early 1950’s. The two, retired 
colonels and professors, are Donald Hudson, 
now at the University of Texas, and Carlos 
Schuessler, now at the University of Ala- 
bama. 

FOR CLEANING 


Another modern piece of equipment used 
at the clinic is the ultrasonic dental unit for 
cleaning teeth. The ultrasonic unit, accord- 
ing to Malan, has proved itself an unequaled 
instrument for rapid, effortless, and effective 
removal of tarter and stains. Its actions are 
so gentle there virtually are no tissue lacera- 
tions or bleeding and almost no patient dis- 
comfort. 

Other features in the clinic include a lab- 
oratory classroom and an orthodontic labora- 
tory which fabricates appliances to prevent 
and correct irregularities of the teeth. 

There are the usual supply and adminis- 
trative rooms and a reception and lounge 
area. 

The McKown Clinic is designed for closed- 
circuit color television, which soon will be 
installed at the Wilford Hall Hospital. 

There is a large conference room which can 
be divided by folding doors into three class- 
rooms. One of the classrooms is equipped 
with a dental unit for teaching purposes. 

The clinic will have about 40 dentists in 
training each year. The is accred- 
ited by the American Dental Association's 
Council on Dental Education, as well as var- 
ious specialty boards. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


The education program includes residency 
training which is affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Texas Graduate School of Biomedical 
Sciences. Internship is for 12 
months and rotates each of 12 students 
through all dental specialties as well as per- 
tinent areas in the medical field. 

Residency training, which qualifies partici- 
pants for board certification in their special- 
ties, includes 3 years in oral surgery, 2 


years 
in periodontics, and 2 years in prosthodontics.. 


The postgraduate course accepts 12 dental 
officers for 18 weeks, during which time they 
receive an intensive refresher study in gen- 
eral dentistry, oral surgery, periodontics, and 
prosthodontics. 

There also is a 1-year dental laboratory 
techniques and management course and a 
12-week course in general dentistry for allied 
dental officers, 

The clinic's staff members involved in 

have status as associated clinic 
professors in the University of Texas dental 
branch at Houston. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) News, 

June 24, 1965] 


MacKown CLINIC DEDICATION SET 


The MacKown Dental Clinic, described by 
Air Force spokesmen as the largest dental 
service under one roof in the Armed Forces, 
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will be dedicated at 9:30 a.m, Saturday at 
Lackland AFB. 

The clinic, which consists of 52 dental 
chairs, was named for the late Col. John 
Lloyd MacKown Jr. Construction cost was 
almost $800,000. 

Dedication ceremonies, open to public, will 
be held in the auditorium of Wilford Hali 
Hospital across the street from the new den- 
tal clinic. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin W. Dunn, assistant 
surgeon general for dental services, Office of 
the Air Force Surgeon General, will deliver 
the dedicatory address. Guests will include 
US. Senator Joun Tower and US. Repre- 
sentative Henry B. GONZALEZ. 

Mrs, MacKown, widow of the colonel, will 
cut a ceremonial ribbon at the front en- 
trance of the new facility. 


Nasser’s War Against the Yemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the July 11, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Those who have any doubt about 
where President Nasser stands in the 
world today should certainly read this 
article carefully: 

Crass Bares Russta’s ROLE IN EGYPT'S WAR 
IN YEMEN 
(By Seymour Freidin) 

Lonpon,—In the blazing desert on Wednes- 
day, an armed Soviet-built transport spun 
out of control outside Cairo and crashed. It 
might have been just another grisly incident 
except that the transport was bound for the 
war-torn Yemen and carried aboard a Soviet 
copilot and eight Russian officers and air- 
men. 

The lone survivor was a rear gunner, “lent” 
to the Air Force of President Nasser as was 
the plane, a little bigger than our own Globe- 
masters. 

All told, 30 passengers perished. They 
were casualties in Colonel Nasser's self-pro- 
moted war of liberation in the Yemen. It 
was the first time that any Soviet military 
personnel were reported killed working with 
Colonel Nasser. 

Russia’s role in the war in the Yemen has 
been constant since Colonel Nasser sponsored 
the uprising against the Imam a couple of 
years ago. Soviet planes have air ferried 
specialists and equipment to Colonel Nasser’s 
expeditionary forces. All of them carry Red 
Air Force copilots and military liaison officers. 

The U.S.S.R. gets paid, generally in kind 
these days because the Egyptian regime, is 
Hat broke. Egyptians will be picking cotton 
for a generation to meet his (Colonel Nas- 
ser’s) commitments to Moscow for planes and 
equipment. To bolster his run-down equip- 
ment, he made a deal last winter with Soviet 
top troubleshooter, Alexander Shelepin. 
The Russians delivered more hardware and 
alrcraft—plus specialists—to keep Colonel 
Nasser's sagging strategic show in business in 
the Yemen. 

The fact that almost nobody of conse- 
quence in the world has called attention to 
the Nasser expedition remains one of the 
strangest facts of political life in the world 
today, Here, in fact, is a smaller scale Viet- 
nam operation in reverse. 
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Colonel Nasser beefed up his forces recently 
to better-than-85,000 men. They are most 
of his combat effectives. His most modern 
equipment is invested in a self-proclaimed 
liberation operation by force. The Royalist 
regime he toppled was pretty much in the 
dark ages, but it was not for Colonel Nasser 
to decide how and when to force a change. 

The result has been a huge casualty toll 
for his troops. They run into ambushes 
around the clock. They bomb villages by 
air and they hold towns and some main roads, 
mostly by day. The Royalists, who com- 
Mand loyalties of nearly all tribes, fight a 
bitter guerrilla war. 

They have two armies. One is uniformed 
and paid by princes of the Imam's family. 
The other are tribesmen who go out and 
fight, with excellent small arms, under tribal 
leaders, 

All told, the Royalists can field across the 
desert-pocked and mountain-rimmed coun- 
try about 50,000 “regulars.” Add another 
part-time quarter-of-a-million tribesmen 
and the total anti-Nasser force is formidable. 
Levies of Republican Yemenis are supposed 
to be fighting, to a strength of maybe 100,- 
000 with Colonel Nasser. 

But they defect almost as soon as they're 
pressed into service. Nevertheless, even after 
a disaster last week when Royalists ambushed 
about 5,000 Egyptian troops and routed them, 
Colonel Nasser stays and spends for his ex- 
pedition. And the Russians encourage him 
to keep going. 

The United States, with its inordinately 
hasty recognition of the Republican Yemini 
regime, tried to back off somewhat. We have 
been holding up free grain deliveries to 
Colonel Nasser. The betting is that we will 
resume them again. Those deliveries enable 
Colonel Nasser to pay for armaments he 
buys in the U.S.S.R. They mean simply that 
he need not go out and buy wheat, which 
his regime says it will do anyway. It hasn't. 

Besides bringing Egypt to the brink of 
bankruptcy, Colonel Nasser has given a blank 
check to the Russians to mastermind tactics 
and try to assess strategic conditions in the 
Middle East for the future. It was a war of 
aggression he deliberately triggered. 

When he began losing men in sizable num- 
bers, Colonel Nasser changed stooges to run 
the rump Yemen Republic. He brought back 
his appointed Prime Minister, Ahmed Mo- 
hammed Oman and is giving President 
Abdullah al-Sallal backing to press no- 
quarter warfare in the Yemen. 

Yet critics of the American role in Viet- 
nam never complain about Colonel Nasser's 
own war and flagrant intervention. Maybe 
It's because so-called wars of liberation” are 
fashionable folly. 


Good Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Ralph Wheeler of Mystic, 
Conn., formerly my next door neighbor, 
recently took the trouble to send me in 
his own handwriting his ideas of a good 
politician. Members of Congress receive 
much advice, but I felt Mr. Wheeler’s 
words are exceptional. Despite being in 
his 90’s, he still walks tall. He is one of 
the finest gentlemen and one of the most 
dedicated Americans that I have ever 
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known. I wanted to share his comments 
with my colleagues. 

Mr. Ralph Wheeler’s Idea of a Good 
Politician: 

This isn't advice, but my idea of a good 
Politician. 

Stick to your party and its principles. 

Win on your own merit. 

Think twice before downing your oppo- 
Dent's idea, for it might be better than yours. 

The unspoken word is sometimes a person's 
greatest asset. 

Kiss the babies. Admire the ladies, and 
shake hands with the men. 

God help you for he is the only One who 
can, 


Appeasing the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, the 
President is under increasing. pressure 
from the organized left and many in- 
nocent Americans who have been caught 
in its web of propaganda aimed at our 
Policy in Vietnam. An article by colum- 
nist William S. White, which appeared 
in the Saturday, July 3 edition of the 
Chicago Daily News, is especially appro- 
Priate in its emphasis on the dangers of 
appeasing the Reds, a subject that 
should be thoughtfully studied: 

APPEASING THE REDS 
(By William 8. White) 

Wasxuincton.—The big push is now on to 
Compel the United States to submit to Com- 
munist blackmall in Vietnam in the name of 
& peace that would be a Munich of the 
sixties—a surrender to the veiled blade of 
Communist aggression as Munich was to the 
naked blade of Hitler. 

Voices in the Senate are joined by many 
European voices in demands that this coun- 
try deal with and thus ligitimize the Viet- 
Cong insurgents in South Vietnam who 
&re, in plainer words, the spearheads of a 
Communist invasion directed from Red 
China by way of North Vietnam. 

All the forces of international and unin- 
tentiona] pacifism are gathering in supreme 
effort. The sum of their case is that the 
United States must be more reasonable 
toward those who break the world’s peace 
by open military assault upon South Viet- 


The nation that now all but alone carries 
the burden to resist the new Communist im- 
Perialism finds itself attacked far more viru- 
lently, at home and in Europe, than are 
those who carry forward this cynical pattern 
of conquest. 

A US. Senator, Frank CHURCH of Idaho, 
Joins the clamor for what, however fuzzed 
Over, would amount to recognition of the 
Vietcong as though this marauding bandit- 
Communist group had a legitimate place at 
any peace table. He is saluted by other 
Democratic soft-liners in the Senate and is 
echoed by a former British foreign minister 
Still very close to the British Labor Govern- 
Ment, Patrick Gordon Walker. 

The United States is prepared to allow the 

cong to sit at any honest peace table, 
but not to grant them status as bargaining 
Agents. Even in this we go dangerously far. 
The day we permit them real participation 
Would be the day we set the seal of consent 
Upon the concealed-blade technique of Com- 
Munist aggression. 
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Tes, the push is on. And those prepared 
to take up their adult responsibilities in a 
tough world must face it that their only 
reward is likely to be the consciousness of 
duty done. For the other side has all the 
appealing words peace“ and all that. And 
the hammering grows harder and harder from 
domestic politicians and foreign politiclans— 
and much of the European press—who simply 
want out of Vietnam and out from under 
our solemn obligations there. 

One can see this pounding in the outcries 
at President Johnson for committing two 
dreadful crimes at the recent anniversary 
meeting of the United Nations, One crime 
was to withhold an immediate promise to 
pick up even more of the tab for running 
the U.N. so that the Russians and others 
could continue to refuse to pay even a small 
share. The other crime was the President's 
tactless determination not to cut and run in 
Vietnam and his even more tactless act of 
identifying the aggressor out loud. 

It is a strange world. Those who do their 
hard duty are denounced for it and those 
who wish to cut and run are the “reasonable” 
men. 


Excise Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


ory OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past weeks since the excie tax reduction 
has taken effect, I have been attempting 
to call to the attention of the American 
consumers and retailers the problems 
that have arisen in passing the reduc- 
tion on to the consumer. 

In this continuing effort, I wish to in- 
sert an article from the Fairchild News 
Service publication, Home Furnishing 
Daily, which outlines some of the prob- 
lem areas in connection with the excise 
tax reduction. z 

Popular demand is the only course to 
the benefits of the tax cut. While many 
of us can campaign for “truth in prices,” 
all of our efforts have little meaning if 
the public is apathetic about the 
absorption of this tax. 

I again suggest that retailers take ad- 
vantage publicly of this excise tax re- 
duction by making clear statements in 
all of their advertising about lower prices 
on an item-by-item basis, as a result of 
the excise tax reduction. Any retailer 
would be wise to take advantage of this 
splendid opportunity to show the con- 
sumer of his desire to be fair and not 
subject the consumer to the mercy of 
the marketplace. 

The Fairchild article follows: 

Tax REPEAL Spurs Price Crazy QUILT, PUBLIC 
Is APATHETIC 

Repeal of Federal excise taxes has 
brought— 

Consumer apathy. 

Some retail willingness to cut prices below 
levels provided by the tax repeal. 

A sharp attack on those producers who 
have not reduced their prices. 

A crazy mixed up condition in the electric 
housewares field where some manufacturers 
have been laggard on posting new prices. 

Since repeal went into effect Tuesday, a 
cross-the-Nation spot survey by Fairchild 
News Service indicates: 
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Major appliances made modest gains, with 
more substantial increases expected. Air 
conditioners in several cities were still slug- 
gish because of continued cool weather, al- 
though New York reported gains. 

Electric housewares remained about steady, 
with gains of a more modest nature than 
major appliances expected in the future. 

Home entertainment products remained 
stable, with gains predicted. 

In the New York area, customers aren't 
stampeding to their favorite store to buy any 
of the products with newly lowered prices. 

Sales in all categories remained fairly 
steady, and retailers falled to note any defi- 
nite gains that could be attributed to the tax 
removal. 

Bigger ticket items picked up modestly, 
and air conditioner sales have been brisk the 
past 2 days, although retailers credited hot 
humid weather rather than the tax elimina- 
tion. 

As several dealers commented, “we would 
have sold air conditioners during this period 
even if prices had gone up 6 percent, instead 
of coming down, When it gets this hot those 
who want one are not going to sweat out 
the weather just to-save a couple of bucks.” 

Home entertainment volume remained 
steady. 

In Cleveland fair improvement in sales of 
major appliances was noted by department 
and specialty stores as a result of the excise 
tax action. 

No great amount of increased business was 
noted, however, on sales of television and 
electric housewares which had been holding 
up well. The weather apparently was con- 
tinuing to put a damper on any real activity 
on air conditioners, 

Major appliances, however, have been in 
the doldrums for the past 2 or 3 weeks, with 
many buyers and retailers indicating they 
sore i this stemmed from the tax repeal 
tal 

In St. Louis, retailers believe the potential 
lift to sales following removal of excise taxes 
is substantial, but they emphasize that it 
is much too early to attempt measuring the 
results. 

There has been no mad rush to buy, al- 
though heavy rainfall Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and the likelihood of scattered showers 
through the remainder of the week were 
blamed with holding down store traffic. 

In Atlanta, while there has been little con- 
sumer reaction to price reductions in hard 
goods, retailers are optimistic the tax repeal 
will give lagging sales a needed shot in the 


arm. 

All retailers agreed it is too early to de- 
termine what long range affect the repeal 
will have on the appliance-television busi- 
ness, although they expect it to pick up 
within the next several days and accelerate 
into coming weeks, 

Air conditioning business has been mis- 
erably cool this season, but cool weather and 
not price is blamed. 

In Charlotte, N. C., retailers are not in 
accord on consumer reaction to the excise 
tax repeal, although all report there was 
more reaction to prospects of the action 2 
weeks ago. 

Some say the situation has made no no- 
ticeable difference in business, that this is 
a quiet season when attention is focused on 
vacations and not housewares purchases, and 
that the tax repeal will be a boon to future 
business. ’ 

Others, however, say the repeal has had 
some effect, and will further spark customer 
buying in the future. 

Electric housewares ads tied to the tax 
have been almost nil as dealers await guid- 
ance from manufacturers. 

In Los Angeles, excise tax repeals had 
little or no positive effect on hard goods 
sales this week, retailers said. 

“The public still is confused,” observed ons 
key chain official. “Many customers still 
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think they are entitled to 10 percent reduc- 
tions.” 

Most retailers had reduced prices on many 
major appliances and home entertainment 
equipment in advance of a date the tax re- 
peals were made law. These price cuts in 
most cases were based on early oxcise tax 
figures circulated by suppliers. 

Distributors and retailers reported new- 
price posting by electric housewares manu- 
facturers has lagged, compared with major 
appliance and TV producers, but that new 
portable appliance prices steadily were being 
received this week. 

White Stores, Inc., in its anniversary sale 
ad continues to list some price comparisons, 
but most stores are content to talk savings 
generally rather than price specifics. 
White's anniversary sale ad lists a Catalina 
brand 15-cubic-foot ‘“no-frost-refrigerator- 
freezer at a regular price of $349.95, with a 
tax reduction of $10 and a "new sell price” 
of $339.95. A trade-in offer in the ad, how- 
ever, brought the price down by a total of 
$51.07 to a low of $288.88. 

Some of the stores mention sayings on 
last-year models in the air-conditioning line, 
Others push annual summer sales and spe- 
cial purchases throughout appliances and 
electric lines. 

Sales have yet to react too strongly to the 
tax repeal. “It hasn't come yet but we think 
it will” is the opinion of many dealers. 

In Cincinnati, major appliance business 
has soared since the tax lift and home enter- 
tainment sales have shown moderate gains, 
but local retailers are thanking the weather- 
man, not the Government. 

The hottest day of the year (92) hit Tues- 
day, bringing a sudden and long-awaited 
consumer rush on air conditioners, fans and 
refrigerators, dealers reported. 

The upsurge has brought with it retailer 
optimism that customers looking for relief 
for what appears to be a sustained heat spell, 
will take advantage of the tax cut while 
they're at it by making other purchases in 
both white and brown s 

At this point, retail prices are reflecting 
a greater reduction than provided for by 
the tax cut. Most dealers are basing new 
prices on a new cost to them plus 10 percent 
markup. 

In Dallas its almost like a game of “but- 
ton, button, who's got the tax cut“ as the 


reductions, and buys in 
housewares, home entertainment and ap- 
pliances. 

One store reported a number of extremely 
irate customers who were expecting à full 
10-percent reduction at retail. This store 
has been in sale events for the past several 
days, but the picture has been confused by 
consumer expectations for wide-scale 10-per- 
cent cuts. “Our prices have been adjusted 
to reflect the tax cut,” this dealer said. 

Several stores are going the complete limit, 
dealers reported, with reductions in home 
entertainment lines slashed drastically. One 
retaller told of a $100 price cut on an upper 
end stereo that had only a $56 tax repeal. 

Housewares prices dipped somewhere from 
5 to 7 percent on the small electrics. 

Price promotions in appliances, for the 
most part, were confined to statements such 
as “passing on the tax cut savings” * * * 
“reduced more than excise cut” * * * “Fed- 
eral tax repealed—buy now and save.” 

In Washington, the excise tax repeal did 

not produce an initial customer rush to the 

stores. Some merchants said activity during 
the first few days following the tax cut 
showed some improvement but they do not 
feel it resulted from the excise repeal. 

“It's too early to tell,” said one buyer, 
who added that business has shown no 
change since the Tuesday effective date. 
Another said traffic has improved but at- 
tributes it more to the hot weather which 
has stimulated air conditioner business, 
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One retailer pointed out that several stores 
advertised reduced prices prior to the effec- 
tive date to stall off a consumer buying 
cutback, “We haven't noticed any increase 
in business since Tuesday, but we reduced 
prices early,” said one. 

In San Francisco, there has been little 
variation in sales volume since the repeal 
went into effect. 

Most retailers were too involved in their 
own confusing situations to give more than 
token recognition to sales, 

“I'm in no position to answer,” one de- 
partment store buyer said; Im up to my 
neck in it.“ The buyer said his store’s policy 
was to pass savings on fully to the customer. 
“In many cases we're giving more,” he said. 
“We're giving too much and the prices were 
not established by us. He said a legitimate 
$27 retail adjustment was coming out to $40. 

“This was another golden opportunity for 
us to stabilize our profit structure,” he said. 


_ California Develops Farm Labor Surplus 


With Active Recruiting of Domestic 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a most encourag- 
ing article from the June 27, 1965, edition 
of the Los Angeles Times, which tells the 
remarkable success story achieved by the 
American economy this year in finding 
work for many thousands of U.S. citizens 
in the fields and on the farms of the 
West. 

The article, written by the Times’ la- 
bor editor, Harry Bernstein, is primarily 
concerned with the highly successful 
transition California’s agricultural in- 
dustry has been able to make from its 
former major reliance on a foreign labor 
supply, to an almost complete use of 
domestic workers this year. 

But it also illustrates the outstanding 
capacity of American agriculture gener- 
ally to shake off its past unhealthy de- 
pendence on imported foreign labor, and 
by improving wages and working con- 
ditions, to attract a sufficient number of 
skilled, dependable U.S. fieldhands to 
meet critical harvesttime labor need. 

The Times’ article follows: 
SurPLUS Looms IN Farm LABOR, 

Prepicts 
(By Harry Bernstein) 

California will have a surplus of farm 
labor for the rest of the summer, State Em- 
ployment Director Albert Tieburg predicted 
Saturday. 

In an assessment of the State's multi- 
billion-dollar farm industry, Tieburg told 
the Times: 

“It now looks as though we will have a 
surplus of workers through the summer 
months. The State's needs will y in- 
crease by the early part of September, but 
it is possible we may be able to get 
even that crisis period without foreign work- 
ers.” 


TIEBURG 


Officials are now con- 
vinced that by next year there will be no 
need for any foreign workers, 
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TOMATOES POSSIBLE 


Last year at this time there were 34,000 
foreign workers in California, And by Sep- 
tember 15 of last year there were 63,900, 

Tieburg said his estimates are preliminary, 
and that he hopes to have more precise 
estimates of labor needs by July 15. 

The crop most likely to need foreign work- 
ers, he said, will be canning tomatoes. 

“But it is possible that the tomato harvest 
needs could be met if some drastic changes 
are made to make the jobs more attractive. 

“The tomatoes now are loaded in 50-pound 
boxes. This pretty much eliminates hus- 
band-wife teams and women workers. If 
the box sizes could be cut and rates on & 
piece-rate basis raised substantially, feld 
sanitation increased and other benefits pro- 
vided, the labor needs might be met.“ 

But tomato harvesting, he noted, is an 
especially difficult Job, compared with tree 
crops, and it will not be easy to attract 
enough workers especially because the peak 
labor need in the State comes just as young 
workers are starting to return to school. 

Nevertheless, Tleburg said, the State may 
be faced with the paradox of having a sur- 
plus of farmworkers even in the fall, and 
still face a shortage of workers in the to- 
mato harvest. 

While the final estimates are not yet avail- 
able, it is known that the tomato harvesting 
machine is in part responsible for estimates 
that relatively few foreign workers, if any, 
will be needed for the early fall. 

The huge machines, which can pick 100 
tons of tomatoes a day, each replace about 
40 workers or more. 

Last year there were less than 100 such 
machines in operation in the State. 

This year, according to Robert Holt, presi- 
dent of the Tomato Harvesting Association, 
the number is 262, and by next year it 
should be over 500 machines.” 

CUT IN NUMBER 


This means the number of workers needed 
this season will be cut by over 6,000 from 
last year because of the machines. And by 
next year, the machines will be able to re- 
place another 10,000. 

Also, the growers last year had planted 
143,000 acres of tomatoes. This year the 
number has been cut to 110,000. 

Holt said he originally recommended the 
acreage cut because of a heavy carryover of 
canned tomatoes from last year. 

In other words, the original suggestions to 
growers that they reduce their acreage of 
tomato plantings by 23 percent this year 
was based on an oversupply of canned to- 
matoes, not on an anticipated labor shortage. 

But Holt said the canning companies 
moved their carryover from last year much 
faster than expected, and so the acreage cut- 
back ended up being due in part to the ex- 
pectation of labor shortages. 

Workers are still pouring into California 
at an unprecedented rate, but Tieburg said 
the rate is decreasing rapidly and will be 
down sharply “as the word spreads that we 
have no urgent farm labor needs.” 

Department of Agriculture inspection sta- 
tions along California’s borders estimated 
that about 100 cars a day are coming into 
the State with farm workers, compared with 
about 25 a day at this time last year. 


COUNT DROPS 


Holt said the tomato growers are not nearly 
as optimistic as Tieburg, who said he is 
“hopeful” but not confident that the to- 
mato growers will be able to get by with 
only a few foreign workers, if any. 

Tieburg pointed out that the number of 
domestic farm workers in the State drops 
rapidly from early September to the middle 
of October each year, and to drop 
even earlier because of a return to school. 

The aim this year, Tieburg said, is to keep 
in farm labor jobs the thousands of workers 
who normally leave the farms just as the 
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tomato harvest is reaching its peak in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Holt said tomato growers are planning a 
Substantial wage hike to attract the harvest- 
ers 


He said the workers, mostly Mexicans last 
Year, averaged $1.35 an hour with a piece rate 
Of about 15 cents a 50-pound box. 

The new piece rate will be designed to pro- 
duce an average hourly rate of about $1.75, 
Which would mean far less than half-cent-a- 
Pound increase in the cost. 

That is, if growers could get just a fraction 
of a cent more per pound of canned tomatoes 
from the consumer, they could cover the pro- 
Posed wage hikes to the harvesters with no 
difficulty, 

PRICE GOES UP 


However, rae apy that other labor costs 

too, and des it is just not realistic 

to talk about the price of a can of tomatoes 

going up less than 1 cent a can in order to 

give the worker a 50-percent pay hike or 
More. 

“Nobody has figured out yet how to get 
that extra cent from the consumer to the 
employee,“ he said. All others involved 
Processors, wholesalers, retailers—work on 
Percentages, and they, too, go up in costs. 
So the end result is much more than half a 
Cent a can to the consumer.” 

Nevertheless, Thomas L. Pitts, State AFL- 
CIO secretary, says the only amount which 
Can actually be attributed to increased labor 
Costs is less than a cent a can. 

Growers last year averaged about $25 a ton 
for cheir tomatoes. This year, it is expected 
that they will get around*$30 to $35 a ton, 
Or between 20 and 40 percent over last year. 

This increase of even the highest estimate 
of $10 a ton more this year than last year 
in the price the growers will get for their 
tomatoes amounts to half a cent a pound. 

If all the workers who were in seasonal 
farm jobs in California at the end of last 
Month would continue working in Septem- 
ber, there would be an estimated shortage of 
about 10,000 to 15,000 workers in September. 

These might be sought from Mexico, under 
Tegular immigration laws, even though the 
Old bracero farm labor import program is 
now dead. 

But some Government officials, and grow- 
ers, are concerned that the Mexican Govern- 
Ment may not be anxious to let 15,000 Mexi- 
Can nationals come to California jobs for a 
few weeks in the fall. 


RUSHED OUT 


This fear is based on the handling of the 
2,500 Mexicans admitted in the spring season 
just ending. After months of delays, the 
Mexicans were finally approved for admit- 
tance by Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz. 

Then, almost immediately, there was a 
Tapid increase in the number of American 
Workers, and the Mexicans were being rushed 
back out of this country because domestic 
Workers have first choice on U.S. jobs. 


Tieburg is hoping that there will be more 
American workers available in tomatoes and 
all other crops in September than at the end 
Of May, and that the need for the Mexicans 
May be eleminated. 

Even if the hope does not materialize, it 
Would still mean that the number of foreign 
Workers used by California this year will total 

een 10,000 and 15,000, compared to the 
107,000 used last year. 

There are still many areas where growers 
are not paying the $1.40 an hour minimum 
Wage which they must offer Americans if 
they want to be eligible for using foreign 
Workers. 

Government officials are now convinced 
that if the wages of farm workers continue to 
rise, especially in piece rates, and housing 
Conditions are improved, by next year there 
Will be no foreign workers at all admitted to 
California legally. 
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Results After 14 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, 14 months 
ago—on May 15, 1964—while I was its 
chairman, the House Republican task 
force on NATO unity wrote to President 
Johnson and asked to meet with the 
President at his convenience to discuss 
the possibility of 2 blue ribbon commis- 
sion which we urged to study the causes 
of disarray within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and to work for 
strengtheinng of NATO, politically and 
economically, as well as militarily. Al- 
though the President did not meet with 
the task force, I believe that the senti- 
ment of the task force was expressed in 
the final paragraph of the letter, which 
said: 

Our committee consists entirely of Repub- 
leans, but we view this as a responsibility 
and opportunity which calls for full biparti- 
sanship. We therefore offer our fullest co- 
operation and would like to meet with you at 
your convenience. 


Mr. Speaker, the House Republican 
task force on NATO unity, under the able 
leadership of its new chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] has 
continued to work toward two objectives 
during the 14 months that have passed 
since we sent the letter to the President. 

First, the task force has sought infor- 
mation that might be useful in healing 
the disarray within NATO. For instance, 
a most significant contribution was made 
only a few weeks ago when a task force 
delegation under leadership of the chair- 
man visited France and learned at first- 
hand some of the views of the French 
toward the alliance, as well as some of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
organization itself. 

Second, the task force has continued 
to seek bipartisanship in approaching 
the problems of strengthening the At- 
lantic Alliance, for it recognizes that the 
strength and cohesiveness of the Atlantic 
Community is a matter of statesmanship 
vital to the future of the world. 

Thus, you may imagine the pleasure 
of the task force over an action taken 
yesterday in the other body by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] and five of his colleagues. 
These six Senators introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for a “Special Governmental 
Commission” to study the disarray in 
NATO and to work toward strengthening 
of the alliance. 

Mr. Speaker, the Special Govern- 
mental Commission suggested in the 
Senate resolution is identical to the blue 
ribbon commission suggested on May 16, 
1964, by the House Republican task force 
on NATO unity. 

The six Senators who introduced the 
Senate resolution represent both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, 
since three are Democrats and three are 
Republicans, lending bipartisan support 
to the resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, the goals, method, and 
bipartisanship of the resolution intro- 
duced yesterday in the other body are 
so identical to the proposal made by the 
House Republican task force on NATO 
unity 14 months ago, that Iam introduc- 
ing an identical resolution today in the 
House. It is my hope that it will receive 
the same bipartisan support that was 
accorded it in the Senate. 

Correction of NATO disarray and its 
broad-based strengthening along politi- 
cal, economic, and military lines is vital 
to the future of the world. It is becom- 
ing increasingly vital, while the time for 
action grows short. As Senator CHURCH 
said in the other body yesterday: 

Today, those who make our foreign policy 
are confronted with challenge and hostility 
on many fronts. Our increasing military in- 
volvement in Vietnam poses problems for our 
Policy in Asia. Revolution in the Caribbean 
and the consequent intervention of U.S. 
troops, has complicated U.S. foreign policy 
in Latin America. Much of Africa is in a 
state of flux, including the volatile Congo. 
Ferment unsettles the Middel East. 

In the midst of this turbulence, like a 
solid rock against a seething sea, stands 
a concert of genuinely free countries, whose 
stability is certain. I am speaking, of course, 
about the nations of the North Atlantic. 

The formation of the alliance betweon the 
United States and the countries of West- 
ern Europe is the great success story in 
American foreign relations since the Second 
World War. 


Mr. Speaker, as Senator CHURCH goes 
on to point out, we have been side- 
tracked in recent years from the job of 
developing the Atlantic Alliance, which 
has stood “like a solid rock against a 
seething sea” of world disorder. As the 
task force has often pointed out, the 
United States has frequently embarked 
on a unilateral course, without consulta- 
tion with our allies. While we have ex- 
pressed interest in the military strength 
of NATO, we have done nothing to de- 
velop the economic and political co- 
hesiveness of the Atlantic Alliance. Yet, 
there are fundamental economic and po- 
litical problems which, unless resolved, 
have tended and will increasingly tend 
1 the military aspects of the al- 


This weakening must be avoided and 
the alliance must be strengthened if it 
is to continue to stand as a bastion 
against Communist subversion, propa- 
ganda and military aggression. 

Amid increasing signs of disarray, 
time is running out. The current NATO 
Charter expires in 1969. France com- 
plains that she has not been given an 
adequate voice in the affairs of NATO. 
The United States continues on a fre- 
quently unilateral course. The Euro- 
pean Common Market, a child of the 
NATO establishment, has encountered 
difficulties. Yet little has been done to 
implement the provision of title II of 
the NATO Charter, which calls for the 
political and economic development of 
the alliance. 

It is not difficult to conceive that many 
of the problems faced within the alli- 
ance could be solved by a top-level 
special governmental commission dedi- 
cated to the task. That is why its es- 
tablishment is important and why I call 
today for bipartisan support of the reso- 
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lution which would help implement its 
establishment. 

For the Members of the House to sup- 
port this resolution is simply to fulfill 
the pledges of the 1964 national plat- 
forms of the respective parties. 

The 1964 Republican Convention 
adopted a plank which says: 

It is a keystone of Republican foreign 
policy to revitalize the alliance. 

To hasten its restoration, Republican 
leadership will move immediately to es- 
tablish an international commission, com- 
prised of individuals of high competence in 
NATO affairs, whether in or out of Govern- 
ment, to explore and recommend effective 
new ways to strengthen alliance participa- 
tion and fulfillment. 


Mr. Speaker, the 1964 Democratic 
platform reads: 

We believe in increased partnership with 
our friends and associates in the com- 
munity which spans the North Atlantic. 
In every possible way we will work to 
strengthen our ties and increase our coopera- 
tion, building always more firmly on the sure 
foundation of the NATO treaty. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the full support of 
the House for the following resolution: 


prosperity require the 
progressive development of greater unity in 
the free world; and 

Whereas the interests of the United States 
require the development of greater unity 
of other free nations with it: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that the policy of the United States should 
be to achieve such unity with other nations 
as will best serve to safeguard the individual 
freedom and national values of our various 
peoples, and, at the came time, enable us to 
deal effectively with those problems with 
which no nation, today, can deal effectively 
alone, and that the President be advised of 
the sense of the House, that this Govern- 
ment, by constitutional means, should par- 
ticularly pursue the following objectives: 

1. Development, by exploration and agree- 
ment with our allies, of an Atlantic Com- 
munity adequate to meet the political, mili- 
tary, and economic challenges of this era. 

2. Such a community to be composed of 
nations which share our basic ideals of free- 
dom, democracy, individual liberty, and the 
rule of law and as are willing to accept the 
benefits and responsibilities of close politi- 
cal, military, and economic ties. 

3, Such a community to be conceived and 
developed in the interest not only of its own 
peoples, but of all free peoples and to be 
open to the admission of others as and when 
their governments become willing and able 
to assume the benefits and responsibilities 
of membership, 

To this end it is the sense of the House 
that the President should promptly seek to 
establish a Special Government Commission 
composed, in the first instance, of representa- 
tives of NATO nations to study and recom- 
mend concrete steps toward the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives. 


Lobbying Rules Need Tightening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee has released their 
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report on the Robert G. Baker hearings. 
I have studied this report and I am now 
convinced that my bill, H.R. 9626, would 
be a major step toward eliminating the 
abuses uncovered by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

My bill would amend sections 305 and 
310 of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act by turning over administration 
of that act to the Comptroller General 
of the United States. At present, all 
lobbyists are required to file their reports 
with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. But there is a noticeable lack of any 
law to make an agency or official] respon- 
sible for the administration or en- 
forcement of the act. I feel that the 
Comptroller General is the proper 
authority in that he is not only an arm 
of Congress itself, but he has an investi- 
gative staff at his disposal Thus the 
Comptroller General is admirably 
equipped to determine whether lobby- 
ists’ reports are accurate or not and 
whether the statute's terms are being 
complied with fully. 

H.R. 9626 would authorize the Comp- 
troller General to study and review the 
reports and then to determine whether 
they meet the standards of the act. 
Among the other powers provided for 
in the bill is the provision that the 
Comptroller General can ascertain 
whether all lobbyists have registered in 
compliance with the law. I think that 
the Senate report makes it abundantly 
clear that not all lobbyists have done so. 
When violations are discovered, the 
Comptroller General would report them 
to the appropriate law enforcement 
agencies of the Government. 

The Comptroller General would also 
be directed to make studies of the 
lobbying problem and transmit his rec- 
ommendations to Congress if the recom- 
mendations would further the objectives 
of my bill. The bill would require fur- 
ther that the Comptroller General send 
to Congress a copy of each lobbyist’s 
report where it would be on public record 
for 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt 
that the Senate committee has laid bare 
unethical practices by lobbyists to the 
public’s critical eye. Such practices by 
lobbyists must be stopped if Congress 
is to deserve public confidence. 


Fallacious Intervention Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my constituents have expressed con- 
cern over the action taken by the De- 
partment of the Interior recently in in- 
tervening before the Federal Power Com- 
mission in a proceeding involving the 
Duke Power Co., Keowee-Toxaway proj- 
ect in South Carolina. 

An editorial of July 9, 1965, carried 
over WBT-WBTV, Charlotte, N.C., en- 
titled “Public Power Priority“; an edi- 
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torial of the same date appearing in the 
News-Herald, Morganton, N.C., entitled 
“Old Concept Gets New Twist“; and an 
editorial in the “Shelby Daily Star,” 
Shelby, N.C., of July 7, 1965, entitled 
“Fallacious Intervention Position,“ point 
up the concern felt by my constituents 
over the interference by the Department 
of the Interior in a project which should 
be constructed by the Duke Power Co. 

I hope that the Federal Power Com- 
mission will reject the petition filed by 
the Department of the Interior to inter- 
vene in the Keowee-Toxaway project 
and that the Duke Power Co. will be 
permitted to proceed in the matter on 
a free enterprise basis. 

I include the editorials to which I have 
referred in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
From WBT-WBTV broadcast of July 9, 1955] 

PUBLIC Power Prioriry 


The Federal foot in the door is getting 
bigger these days. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall has asked the FPO to refuse 
sion to Duke Power Co. to undertake its 
Keowee-Toxaway project, and has given some 
very strange reasons. 

Up to now, people who favor public pow- 
er development have justified their posi- 
tion by quoting Abraham Lincoln to the 
effect that the Government should do for 
the people only what they cannot do for 
themselves. In other words, the Govern- 
ment should own and operate the means of 
production only if private enterprise does 
not have the resources to do it. 

Well, the people can very obviously pro- 
duce electric power for themselves. They 
have been doing it ever since electricity be- 
came a necessity of modern life. And cer- 
tainly Duke Power Co. has the resources to 
build and operate the plants in question. 

But Secretary Udall gives as a reason his 
decision that the power to be generated by 
the proposed plants will not be needed. 
Now, it is not the function of Government 
to decide whether there is going to be & 
market for a commodity under a system of 
free enterprise. And we suspect that Duke 
Power Co. is interested enough in making 4 
profit so that they have had a good many 
experts analyzing whether there will be 4 
market for their power before they Iny out 
millions in construction. 

We have little confidence in the Judgment 
of Government power people. There were 
power shortages in TVA, Bonneville, and 
Grand Coulee at a time when every power 
company in the country was meeting its 
own demands for electricity. They have 
overcome this bad judgment with further 
outlays of tax millions now. 

The real hooker is that Mr. Udall says that 
the Government is going to be building in 
such a big way that power can come from 
public plants instead of private ones. This 
is a shift of emphasis that would have 
Abraham Lincoln retracting his statement. 

If Government power is to be chosen in 
competition with private power, and in pref- 
erence to it, then we might ask how soon the 
United States will be manufacturing motor 
cars, sanforized shirts, and aspirin tablets— 
and telling private companies there is no 
longer a market for their own products, 

The Piedmont Carolinas are among the 
fastest growing industrial areas in the coun- 
try. The three power companies in this area 
have shown excellent foresight in estimating 
needs and having the power ready when the 
demand developed. 

We are not the lawyers for these com- 
panies. We have complained about bills or 
service on occasion as much as anyone. But 
we are disturbed by this reversal of policy in 
government which strikes us as being a long 
step toward giving priority to gov 
ownership of the means of production— 
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Which, by the way, was Karl Marx's definition 
Of socialism. 


Invitation to respond has been sent to 
Secretary of the Interior Udall. 


From the News-Herald, July 9, 1965] 
OLD Concerr Gers New Twist 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall may 
have some sound argument in opposition to 
Duke Power Co.'s proposed $700 million fa- 
cility in upper South Carolina, but if he has 
We missed it. 

In fact, it isn't clear why the Interior De- 
Partment is intervening in an application 
Pending before the Federal Power Commis- 
Sion. But Secretary Udall’s adamant oppo- 
sition would indicate that he thinks he has 
some ace in the hole toward stopping Duke's 
Plan to construct a generating facility in 
Pickens and Oconee Counties in South Caro- 
lina and Transylvania County in this State. 

There's something incongruous in his po- 
sition. On the one hand, he says Duke will 
not need the power the new project will 
Provide, and in this realm of prophecy the 
Duke record leaves him a poor second. On 
the other hand, Mr. Udall makes it plain 
that he favors the Savannah River's Trotters 
Shoals project, a Federal power unit. 

If the only justification for the Federal 
Power project is that it will supply needed 
Power only if the Government curbs the ex- 
Pansion plans of Duke, there's definite im- 
balance between public and private power. 

The original concept of the Government's 
Tole in this and in other flelds was that it 
Would meet needs which private companies 
Couldn't or wouldn't fill. Development of 
Tural electrification cooperatives is a case 
in point. Private power companies should 
have learned by now to live with these rural 
Power distribution co-ops which are render- 
ing a service to fill a sharp deficiency (al- 
though there is some indication that the 
Private companies still use them as whipping 


). 

In keeping with the concept, Federal power 
Projects have developed to fill gaps in the 
Availability of electricity. The man in the 
Street seems to feel that there's nothing un- 
healthy in the existence of some Government 
Power projects which tend to keep private 
Companies alert in their operations. But our 
average citizen never contemplated a take- 
Over of the entire job by Government. It’s 
Safe to say that his feeling is that if the 
Private enterprises can do the job, it should 
be allowed to do so, 

Surely the concept of the Government's 
role hasn't become so distorted that the 
Federal establishment feels that it must re- 
Strict the expansion of private enterprise in 
Order to promote the use and growth of a 
Federal power project. If Duke showed no 
Signs of keeping pace with the area it serves, 
Uncle Sam might consider means of offset- 
ting its lethargy. But when did it become 
& menace when private industry serves ite 
area too well? 

It appears to be a case of putting the cart 

ore the horse, and we are waiting to hear 
Secretary Udall explain how he is serving 
the public's interest by trying to prevent the 
growth of Duke Power Co. 


[From the Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, July 7, 
1965] 


FALLACIOUS INTERVENTION POSITION 


Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall’s at- 
tempted monkey wrench work on Duke 

Ower Co.'s Keowee-Toxaway power project 
is terrifyingly ridiculous. 

Fallacious from the word go is his 
Straight-faced contention that what this 
Section of the country really needs “is a lite 
dle competition between public power and 
Private power. This is really needed.” 

That's pure, unadulterated hogwash. 

Udall's asinine assessment of the southern 
Situation is tantamount to arguing that 
What this section of the country really needs 
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is compulsory unionism (through repeal of 
section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley) to assure eco- 
nomic progress. Yet the fantastic indus- 
trial and overall economic progress realized 
in this area in the past decade is as vigorous, 
or more so, than gains many anywhere in 
the Nation. 

The Secretary should know that competi- 
tion in the marketplace is a keystone of the 
American economic system. But, tradi- 
tionally, it has not been the Federal Govern- 
ment's function to provide that competition. 
The Federal Power Commission does have 
legitimate regulatory functions. 

Equally as fallacious is the Udall argu- 
ment—cast upon the waters during a Sun- 
day “Meet the Press“ interview on televi- 
sion—that Federal power projects generate 
as many benefits to an area as private power. 
This is not borne out by the experience of 
some areas adjacent to such as the Clark 
Hill project on the Savannah River between 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

That reservoir certainly has not been a 
magnet to new industry. Impounded water 
certainly has not been made available to 
non-Federal interests free of charge as has 
been the Duke policy at each of its hydro- 
electric facilities. Tax revenue benefits cer- 
tainly have not accrued to the State, local, 
or Federal treasuries. 

The Government has not found it easy, 
through its Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration to market the power it has available. 
When the SPA’s sale activities were much in 
the news in early 1964 a South Carolina 
newspaper reported: “Only 5 South Caro- 
lina towns * * * chose to sign the con- 
tracts from a number af eligible municipali- 
ties variously listed from 10 to 17. In North 
Carolina, the percentage was even less, Only 
3 of 20 eligible towns (Shelby was on the 
eligibility list but declined) entered the con- 
tracts. But across the Savannah River in 
Georgia, 49 of 50 eligible towns signed con- 
tracts with the Government.” 

Although Georgia has consistently been 
more prone to embrace this sort of thing, 
the project at issue—Keowee-Toxaway— 
involves primarily South Carolina. And offi- 
cial bodies from the legislature down to and 
including the town boards of Seneca, Salem, 
Liberty, Clemson, Easley, Pickens, and Wal- 
halla have endorsed the project. 

Udall and company would be hard pressed 
to match benefits statistics with Duke Power. 
Aside from contributing greatly to the in- 
dustrialization of the two Carolinas, Duke 


average rate which is 41.8 percent above the 
national level. Last December 1, Duke filed 
a request for its 16th rate reduction, 4 
which were made in the last 4 years. 
While projects of the type envisioned 
Udall eat heavily into the public till, Duke 


paid at all levels in 1963 amounted to 24 
cents of each dollar of revenue. 

If Udall's recently filed petition of inter- 
vention proves anything at all, it is that one 
of the things this section of the country 
really needs is less ill-conceived intervention 
by the likes of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (HR. 6400) to enforce 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
many colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle have pointed out the many, many 
reasons why H.R. 6400 should not be en- 
acted into law. I can only endorse their 
reasoning and their statements. 

I stand before the House today to urge 
all Members as fairminded men to ex- 
amine their motives—to look inwardly 
and ask themselves one question—the 
key question in our debate today. The 
question is not, “Shall we have a new 
voting rights law“ —that question is by 
now moot. The question before the 
House today is, “Shall we have a fair, 
constitutionally sound voting rights law 
that governs everyone in the United 
States equally, or shall we enact a law 
that applies to only part of the Nation?” 

Mr. Chairman, is it possible that a 
majority of the Members from a major- 
ity of the States will voluntarily sur- 
render to the executive branch of the 
Federal Government one of the last 
rights reserved to and exercised by the 
States? To me, this would be incredible. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6400 is pur- 
ported to be a bill to abolish discrimi- 
nation. It is an anti-South bill—poli- 
tically inspired and contrived and aimed 
at the only section of the Nation which 
the administration did not carry in the 
last election and cannot control today. 

How can any man vote for a bill de- 
signed to prohibit voter discrimination 
in only 6 States and thus impliedly sanc- 
tion discrimination in the other 44 
States? The very bill the administra- 
tion claims will end discrimination will, 
in fact, set up a form of discrimination 
against six States of the Union. Under 
the guise of voting rights, six Southern 
States are being punished for having 
voted wrong. H.R. 6400 is not a just bill, 
nor was it designed to be just. How can 
any bill creating two classes of people 
or States be considered just or fair? 
Are we in the South to become second- 
class citizens? 

If we are to pass a bill, let us treat 
everyone alike and apply its provisions 
equally. The passage by the House of 
H.R. 6400 will be one more giant step to- 
ward a totalitarian government. Only 
by passage of sound legislation affecting 
all Americans equally will we continue to 
have a nation of laws—not of men—with 
equal justice for all. 


Kids and Cantaloups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
interested in helping kids would like to 
see the A-team proposal—high school 
kids, usually aspiring athletes, working 
on farms during summer vacations— 
succeed. The idea was not designed to 
help the farmer—there is some evidence 
that the idea was pushed to punish the 
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farmer—as the cost of harvesting alone 
exceeds the farmers’ receipts. But the 
idea may help idle kids by introducing 
them to the discipline and pride of work 
and permit them to earn some money 
during otherwise unprofitable school va- 
cations. 

If work on the farms contributes any- 
thing to the character, physical health, 
discipline and bank accounts of high 
school kids, maybe next year A-teams 
can be sent to the factories, assembly 
lines, restaurants, hotels, and building 
trades. 

Most reports are unfavorable, but in 
fairness of reporting, I insert the follow- 
ing report from the July 1965 issue of 
Western Grower & Shipper: 

Kms AND CANTALOUPS 


(Nore.—The use of youngsters to harvest 


The Yuma cantaloup harvest, now in full 
swing, is providing the acid test for this pro- 
weather there is the hot- 
test and the work among the hardest in the 
It is still too early to provide a 
judgment on the situation, but one thing 
is apparent; it is proving no bed of roses for 
the kids or their employers.) 

Griping like a rookie GI, a pooped and be- 
draggled member of one of Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz’ A-teams boarded a Greyhound at 
Yuma for Phoenix, and waved a dispirited 
goodbye to his coach. 

“Melon picking is sure separating the men 
from the boys,” the coach said. “I’m won- 
dering what will happen when it really hots 
up around here.” 

On the other side of town, a grower's bus 
pulled up to the curb and a husky 16-year- 
old broke out of a foursome of horsing teen- 
agers. Once on the ground he took off for 
home on the lope. Stopped for an interview, 
he proudly showed his $65 weekly pay check 
and when asked if he was tired, replied: 

“Naw. Say, excuse me mister. I gotta get 
home for supper. Tm playing baseball to- 
night.” 

And so it went. Some could take it, others 
could not. But at the halfway point in the 
Yuma melon deal it was definitely too early 
to evaluate A-team performance or high 
school and college student field labor in gen- 
eral. However, certain hard truths had al- 
ready become evident. 

First, and most important, student labor, 
for most growers, has been costly. Practi- 
cally without exception growers have found 
that they require almost twice as many labor 
units to keep ahead of their fields as they 
have in past years. So far (June 22), the 


change, field labor efficiency is expected to 
change, too, in a downward direction. The 
belief is quite general that should real Yuma 
summer weather come along, many more 
players on the A-teams will ask for transfers 
to the home league. 

Quality of supervision has been shown to 


Where coaches and supervisors have 
run a tight ship, performance in the field 
and behavior in the camps and town has 
been greatly improved. In some cases, how- 


side of the coin, there have been complaints 
that growers’ personnel have not fully 
understood the rules under which A-teams 
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In this connection, it has been apparent 
from the first that local youths have turned 
in better field records than student groups 
recruited from nonagricultural areas. Grow- 
ers feel that young men in the latter cate- 
gory should have been given a better picture 
of local working conditions and earnings pos- 
sibilities. Too many student workers came 
into the valley expecting a several weeks’ lark 
away from parental supervision, and a tri- 
umphant return home with pockets lined 
with gold. 

Then, someone forgot to tell a lot of the 
boys that melons ripened every day of the 
week, so they failed to show up on Sundays. 
This mistake proved extremely costly to sev- 
eral growers, who were understandably hot- 
ter than local temperatures over the matters. 

One local wag remarked that if the growers 
are to depend on the type of help in the 
fields this year, the experts will have to come 
up with a “Never on Sunday” strain of can- 
taloup. 

And the student workers showed a marked 
aversion to picking melons with bags in- 
stead of behind a harvesting machine. Be- 
cause their equipment could not always be 
worked to full efficiency with labor available, 
some growers had to switch to bags to 
keep up with their fields. Student workers 
claimed that they had been promised work 
behind the machines. 

In one department, the student workers 
have been given good marks: Travis “Bud” 
Yancey, Yuma County sheriff, says that they 
have not been a source of trouble to law 
enforcement officers, although a few have 
been guests at his hostelry for a few hours’ 
stay, and also in other similar establishments 
in the area. 

One characteristic is outstanding—prov- 
ing that boys will be boys—they are always 
hungry. If there was a food surplus in this 
country, the student worker program would 
take care of it—handily. 


Los Angeles Times Promotes Better 
Understanding, Closer Relations With 
Western Hemisphere Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times has performed an impor- 
tant service to its readers by printing a 
very interesting and informative article 
on Latin America in its Sunday, June 27 
edition. 

The article, entitled, “South America 
Fallacies Difficult To Overcome,” was 
written by Mr. James Bassett, director of 
the Times editorial pages, and sum- 
marized some of the observations and 
conclusions drawn as a result of a recent 
tour of Latin America he made with the 
Times’ editor, Nick B. Williams. 

During their 25-day, 15,000-mile jour- 
ney they toured and held intensive back- 
ground conferences with political, eco- 
nomic, military, and foreign investment 
spokesmen in seven key nations south of 
the border: Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. 

In advocating continuing effort by our 
citizens to increase their understanding 
and develop closer relations with our 
fin eared to the south, Mr. Bassett 
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It takes time, effort, and a large amount 
of on-the-scene checking to set Latin Amer- 
ica in proper, comprehensive perspective. 
Yet it’s worth the price, if only to increase 
by a small degree the knowledge of what 
binds us together—north and south—as a 
free people with common interests. 


The Times’ article follows: 


SOUTH America FALLACIES DIFFICULT To 
OVERCOME 


(By James Bassett) 


At this moment in world history, when 
understanding among friends has become a 
prime necessity, it is regrettable that so many 
North Americans harbor so many misconcep- 
tions about their hemispheric neighbors to 
the south. 

Rooting out such fallacies isn't easy. It 
takes time, effort, and a large amount of on- 
the-scene checking to set Latin America in 
proper, comprehensible perspective. Yet it's 
worth the price, ff only to increase by a small 
degree the knowledge of what binds us to- 
gether—north and south—as a free people 
with common interests. 

Here, then, are some of the most commonly 
held misconceptions, along with clarifying 
notes drawn from & 25-day, 15,000-mile 
Journey through seven key nations. 

1. Latin America is one, vast, indistin- 
guishable, homogeneous country. 

Far from it. Ethnically, culturally, po- 
litically, economically, and physically, the 20 
republics which, with the United States, com- 
prise the Organization of American States 
(OAS) differ markedly from one another. 
True, each is an emergent country, moving 
from an agricultural age into modern in- 
Gustrialism, But there the resemblance 
ends, It would be the height of folly for @ 
North American, engaged in business or di- 
plomacy, to treat bustling Brazil in the same 
terms as the relatively undeveloped Chile. 

2. Latin America is politically unstable, 
ripe for revolution. 

Largely untrue. Certainly most of the 
countries we visited, plus others, have 
achieved a high degree of solid government, 
based on constitutional principles. The 
quality of their leaders, including Mexico's 
Diaz Ordaz, Chile's Eduardo Frei, Brazil's 
Castello Branco, rates well alongside that of 
any world power. Argentina's Illia does face 
serious politico-economic problems. And 
there are, of course, a few smaller nations 
where political stability has never been 
achieved. But these trouble spots should be 
viewed as containable irritants rather than 
major crisis zones. 

3. It’s ripe for a Communist takeover. 

Wrong again. Active Communists repre- 
sent only a fraction of the political populs- 
tion. Like frogs, they generate a lot more 
noise than their numbers warrant, and their 
occasional violent deeds attract undue at- 
tention. All seven important nations on our 
schedule are dedicatedly anti-Communist, 
particularly since Castroite Cuba drifted into 
the Russian orbit. 

4. All Latin American dictatorships are 
alike. 

False. There's corrupt, totalitarian “Papa” 
Duvalier in Haiti, tronfisted Alfredo Stroess- 
ner in Paraguay, Communist Fidel Castro in 
Cuba—and middle-roading Castello Branco 
in Brazil. Having led the army revolt which 
toppled a potential Red government, the lat- 
ter has his sights set on restoring the con- 
stitutional Presidency next year. Meanwhile 
he deals forthrightly with the Brazilian Con- 
gress in directing the affairs of this huge 
(population 80 million) country. 

5. Latin America is essentially anti-United 
States. 

Untrue. Of course, a majority of nations 
take issue with the way we intervened in the 
Dominican Republic. Beyond specific dif- 
ferences like this. however, their leaders 
openly recognize the much greater ties that 
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bind the two continents, economically and 
geographically. 

6. They are ready to confiscate US. 
Properties. 

Fallacious. Generally they want a better 
Shake in revenues from their own natural 
resources. (Peruvian ofl, Chilean copper.) 
But the responsible governmental leaders in- 
tend to work out equitable arrangements, pay 
for what they expropriate, and continue 
Wherever possible with efficient U.S. manage- 
Ment. In most cases North American indus- 
trialists seem reasonably satisfied. 

7. They reject the thought of intra-hemi- 
Spheric cooperation. 

Absolutely wrong. Perceptive Latin Amer- 

know that their destiny is inextricably 
tied into that of the United States, that a 
recession here would hit them hard, that talk 
of a “third world” (Latin American-plus- 
Afro-Asia) is nonsense. For this reason, they 
look toward a strengthened OAS, and a more 
efective Alliance for 4 

8. US. aid has been money poured down 
à rat hole. 

Negative. Throughout these key nations 
You can see strong evidence of long range 
benefits from U.S. assistance. It has not 
bought superficial friendship. But it has 
kept reasonably good governments in control 
helping to ameliorate some of the worst 
Problems facing Latin America: illiteracy, 
agricultural unproductivity, an inadequate 
Consumer industry, inferior highways. 

9. Theirs is a hopelessly feudal economy. 

This might have been true a couple of 

ago. Now they are emerging from 
an imbalanced rural economy, ruled by a 
few vast landholders. U.S. technical skills 
is largely responsible, and they know it. 


Secretary Udall’s Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the unbe- 
lievable intervention of Secretary Udall 
before the Federal Power Commission to 
brevent Duke Power Co. from spending 
$700 million in Appalachia is delaying 
the full development of Appalachia. The 

etary’s action will delay and deny 
opportunity for the people of Appalachia. 

I congratulate WBT-TV, a great Char- 
lotte, N.C., station, and commend the fol- 
lowing WBT editorial to the attention 
Of the Congress and to the people of the 
country: 

PUBLIC POWER PRIORITY 

The Federal foot in the door is getting big- 
Ber these days, Secretary of the Interior 
Udali has asked the FPO to refuse permis- 
Sion to Duke Power Co. to undertake its 

‘ee-Toxaway project, and has given some 
very strange reasons, 

Up to now, people who favor public power 
development have justified their position by 
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quoting Abraham Lincoln to the effect that 
the Government should do for the people 
only what they cannot do for themselves. In 
other words, the Government should own 
and operate the means of production only 
if private enterprise does not have the re- 
sources to do it. 

Well, the people can very obviously pro- 
duce electric power for themselves. They 
have been doing it ever since electricity be- 
came a necessity of modern life. And cer- 
tainly Duke Power Co, has the resources to 
build and operate the plants in question. 

But Secretary Udall gives as a reason his 
decision that the power to be generated by 
the proposed plants will not be needed. 
Now, it is not the function of Government 
to decide whether there is going to be a mar- 
ket for a commodity under a system of free 
enterprise. And we suspect that Duke Power 
Co, is interested enough in making a profit 
so that they have had a good many experts 
analyzing whether there will be a market 
for their power before they lay out millions 
in construction. 

We have little confidence in the Judgment 
of Government power people. There were 
power shortages in TVA, Bonneville, and 
Grand Coulee at a time when every power 
company in the country was meeting its own 
demands for electricity. They have over- 
come this bad judgment with further out- 
lays of tax millions now. 

The real hooker is that Mr. Udall says 
that the Government is going to be building 
in such a big way that power can come 
from public plants instead of private ones. 
This is a shift of emphasis that would have 
Abraham Lincoln retracting his statement. 

If Government power is to be chosen in 
competition with private power, and in pref- 
erence to it, then we might ask how soon 
the United States will be manufacturing 
motor cars, sanforized shirts, and aspirin 
tablets—and telling private companies there 
is no longer a market for their own products, 

The Piedmont Carolinas are among the 
fastest growing industrial areas in the coun- 
try. The three power companies in this area 
have shown excellent foresight in estimat- 
ing needs and having the power ready when 
the demand developed. 

We are not the lawyers for these com- 
panics. We have complained about bills or 
service on occasion as much as anyone. But 
we are disturbed by this reversal of policy 
in Government which strikes us as being 
a long step toward giving priority to Gov- 
ernment ownership of the means of pro- 
duction—which, by the way, was Karl Marx's 
definition of socialism. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


\ 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ing Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressio! Directory. No sale shall be made 
ae (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 è 
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International Financial Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an outstanding address by Hon. 

H. Fowler, Secretary of the 

Treasury, before the Virginia State Bar 

Association at the Homestead, Hot 

Springs, Va., on July 10, 1965, on the sub- 

ject of “International Finance.” 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BE- 
PORE THE VIRGINIA STATE Ban ASSOCIATION 
AT THE HOMESTEAD, Hor Sprunes, VA., SAT- 
urDAaY, Jux 10, 1965 


For a Virginian, the honor of sharing in 
this 75th annual meeting of the association 
is exceeded only by the pleasure of seeing 
80 many old friends of my native Roanoke 
and my adopted home of Alexandria. 

For an erstwhile lawyer, the privilege of 
speaking to this distinguished bar, includ- 
ing most notably the 14 life members, is 
Surpassed only by the temerity of choosing 
international monetary problems as a sub- 
ject for discussion. But Virginians have al- 
Ways been heavily concerned with and lead- 
ers in providing for the United States an ap- 
Propriate role in international affairs. And 
Virginians have in this century made notable 
Contributions to and set high standards for 
the conduct of public financial affairs. 

For a Secretary of the Treasury from Vir- 
inia, this is a welcome opportunity to pay 
tribute to two great living Virginians who 
bear heavy national responsibilities in the 
fields of finance, taxation, money, credit and 
banking, holding two of the most important 
Posta in the U.S. Congress in these areas. I 
refer to Senator Harry Byrd and Senator 
Wiis Rozerrson, who serve the Common- 
Wealth and the Nation with distinction and 
dedication as chairmen of the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee respectively. No other 
State is represented by two Senators whose 
influence and prestige exceeds their seniority 
by so great a margin. As chairmen of the 
two committees with which the Treasury, 
&cting for the executive branch, has most of 
its dealings with the Senate, I am indebted 
to them for their constant courtesy and their 
impeccable fairness. 

They carry on the tradition of an earlier 
National statesman from Virginia in the field 
Of public finance in this century; namely, 
Carter Glass. His service, both in the Con- 
Fress and as Secretary of the Treasury, is 
Particularly remembered throughout the 
World of financial affairs. He contributed 
in a major way to the creation and develop- 
Ment of the Federal Reserve System which 
Served to correct many of the outstanding 
defects of the preexisting national financial 
arrangements which in many ways find their 
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counterpart in the international financial 
world of today. 

It is to these international financial prob- 
lems that I would direct your attention this 
evening. 

We have all heard or read a great deal in 
recent months about the problem this Na- 
tion faces in its balance of payments and 
about the need for the nations of the free 
world to move toward agreement on ways 
of assuring the financial resources needed 
to support increasing international trade 
and development, 

Indeed, world financial questions have 
never occupied a more prominent place in 
public discussion than they do today. But 
to most Americans, I suspect, these problems 
still seem rather remote from their daily 
lives and labors—rather unrelated, even, to 
the other national and international events 
that engage so much of our interest and our 
concern. Nor is it unnatural that they 
should pale beside events such as those in 
Saigon or in Santo Domingo. 

But we must never forget that America’s 
ability to succeed in its difficult and de- 
manding role as leader of the free world— 
that all the political, diplomatic, and military 
resources at our command—depend upon a 
strong and stable American economy and 
a sound dollar. 

We must never forget that our lives can 
be vitally affected, not only by the events in 
Saigon or Santo Domingo, but by such ap- 
parently far removed occurrences as the out- 
flow of American gold and dollars abroad. 

For the role of the dollar as the most widely 
used international currency is part and par- 
cel of America’s leading role in the free 
world—politically, economically, militarily. 
More than any other single factor, it is the 
strength and the soundness and the sta- 
bility of the American dollar that serves as 
the essential underpinning of the entire 
free world monetary system through which 
the interdependent nations of the free world 
have fashioned their awesome economic ac- 
complishments of the past several decades. 

The solution of our balance-of-payments 
difficulties and the strengthening of the in- 
ternational monetary system are thus far 
more than merely arid economic exercises. 
They are crucial matters which must deeply 
concern—for, in a broad but very real sense, 
they deeply affect—not just bankers and 
businessmen and economists, but every 
American in every walk of life. 

What, then, is our balance-of-payments 
problem? Why is it so important that we 
solve it? 

Since 1949, the United States has had bal- 
ance of payments deficits every year except 
for 1957—-when our exports soared as a result 
of the Suez crisis. During that first postwar 
decade—up until 1958—those deficits were 
little cause for concern, for they were simply 
the counterpart of our effort to help rebuild 
a Europe laid waste by war. Our vast out- 
pouring of dollars was the essential source- 
spring for replenishing the reservoir of in- 
ternational reserves and liquidity required by 
a Western Europe and a Japan whose fin- 
ancial, as well as physical, resources war had 
drastically depleted. 

Under the Marshall plan and other pro- 
grams, we furnished some $30 billion in 
grants and loans to help put the economies 
of Europe back on their feet again. With 
the recovery of Europe, we turned more and 
more of our dollars toward aiding the un- 


derdeveloped countries of the world. We also 
sent dollars abroad to support large military 
forces and furnish military aid essential for 
the defense of the free world. 

These measures were eminently successful. 
By the mid-fifties the economies of Europe 
and Japan were strong and growing, controls 
and restrictions on trade and payments were 
being progressively dismantled, and in 1958 
external convertibility of the leading Eu- 
ropean currencies was restored. 

But this progress was accompanied by other 
developments that led to U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficits far larger than Europe re- 
quired and than we could live with indefi- 
nitely. Rising prices in this country had 
weakened our competitive position at a time 
when Europe and Japan had once again be- 
come a formidable competitive force in world 
markets. At the same time, the strength of 
Europe’s economic resurgence and its new- 


realized. The dollar shortage which Europe 
had suffered in the early postwar years was 
fast disappearing. 

the 7 years 1950-57, our deficits 
averaged only $1.5 billion a year—and at the 


end of that period our gold stock amounted 


to about $22 billion, or more than a third 
larger than the total volume of dollars held 
by all foreigners. 

Yet over the next 3 years—1958-59-60-——-our 
balance of payments deficits averaged almost 
$4 billion a year. Other countries found 
their dollar holdings growing more rapidly 
than they wished, and our gold began flowing 
abroad in much greater yvolume—roughly $5 
billion in 3 years. 

That was the situation that confronted us 
in early 1961, when we launched a strong and 
sustained effort to move our international 
payments into balance once more. 

Over a period of 4 years—1961-64—we 
achieved substantial improvements In many 
separate accounts entering into our balance 
of payments, including: A $900 million gain 
in our commercial trade surplus—those not 
financed by Government—making it a record 
$3.7 billion in 1964; a $400 million cut in the 
dollar outflow as a result of foreign aid; a 
cut of nearly $700 million in net military 
dollar outlays despite rising costs abroad; 
and a 61.6 billion rise in our earnings from 
past private forelgn investments, 

Simply as a matter of arithmetic, those 
gains were enough—all else being equal—to 
have given us virtual balance in our pay- 
ments last year. But all other things were 
not equal. Instead of approaching the van- 
ishing point, with the $3.9 billion deficit of 
1960 being absorbed by these gains in partic- 
ular sectors of our payments totalling $3.6 
billion, our deficit in 1964 was in fact reduced 
by a net total of only $800 million to 63.1 
billion. 

We incurred that deficit—despite 4 years 
of real and lasting pr rimarily be- 
cause of a drastic deterioration in the one 
major area of our balance of payments which 
our programs had not yet effectively reached 
in a comprehensive way—the area of private 
foreign investment outflows. 

In 1964, the outflow of private capital 
abroad reached the 86 ½ billion mark—more 
than twice the size of the deficit and up 
over $2 billion from 1963 and over 62 ½ billion 
from 1960. That outflow reflected a variety 
of causes—including the drive by American 
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business to stake out a claim in the rapidly 
growing and seemingly highly profitable 
European markets. But, to a very large 
degree, the accelerating outflow had its 
source in the marked disparity that had long 
existed between European capital markets 
and our own—a disparity In size and scope 
and facilities that led borrowers in other 
countries to tap our market for a large share 
of their capital requirements. The United 
States had often enough called attention to 
this disparity and urged its European friends 
to expand and improve their markets. But 
their progress in that endeavor had simply 
not been large and rapid enough, and we had 
passed the point where we could sustain the 
huge drain of capital which that disparity 
entailed. 

We had to act. We had not only to in- 
tensify the efforts already underway in other 
sectors of our balance of payments, but to 
extend those efforts to include comprehensive 
curbs upon private capital outflows. It had 
become abundantly clear that to restore 
balance to our payments once more we had 
to attack our deficit on all major fronts 
simultaneously. President Johnson launched 
such an attack with his February 10 message 
to Congress on the balance of payments. 
The heart of that message was the call to 
arms of America’s businesses and banks— 
the call to join voluntarily in a national 
effort to curb the outfiow of dollars abroad, 
while preexisting programs were intensified. 

That call has been heard—and heeded. 
After a bad start in January, our balance of 
83 improved in February following 

the President's message and showed a sur- 
plus in March, in April, and in May. 

Thus we are off to a good beginning, but— 
let there be no mistake—it is no more than 
a beginning. Let no one think that a few 
months of apparent surplus—a surplus pur- 
chased only through extraordinary and 
temporary measures—can suffice. 

The likelfhood of a surplus in the second 
quarter of this year does tell us that we are 
moving in the right direction—that our cur- 
rent measures can turn our deficit Into a 
surplus. But the big job—the job that re- 
mains—is for us to demonstrate that we can 
sustain equilibrium through these measures 
as well as the longer term measures in- 
augurated since 1961. We must maintain 
those extraordinary measures in full force 
until rising returns from past private in- 
vestment abroad, our improved climate for 
domestic employment of capital, enlarged 
availability of capital in markets abroad and 
growth in our trade balance—which requires 
that we maintain our excellent record of 
price stability—place our accounts securely 
in equilibrium. 

It is imperative not simply to reach bal- 
ance in our payments for a quarter or two, 
or even for a year, but to sustain equilibrium 
over time. The reasons are clear. Our 14 
years of deficits have resulted in a large out- 
flow of dollars to the rest of the world. Be- 
cause there is worldwide confidence in the 
stability of those dollars and because they 
are convertible into gold at the fixed price 
of $35 an ounce, those dollars are widely 
used to finance international transactions, 
and other countries hold them alongside 
gold in their official reserves. 

Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the interna- 
tional liquidity that sustains the growing 
free world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves, while the 
remainder serve to support growing world 
trade and investment. Thus, it is essential 
to the viability of the international mone- 
tary system as it exists today that the use- 
fulness and value of those dollars remain 
unquestioned throughout the world. And, 
whatever changes might be introduced into 
that system, the dollar will have to continue 
to carry a heavy burden as a reserve cur- 
rency. 
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If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit 
after a brief period of surplus, we wouid 
undermine world confidence in the dollar 
and impair its usefulness as a world reserve 
and leading currency. Dollars would re- 
turn to our shores as claims. on our gold, 
thus depleting instead of supplementing 
world financial resources. To prevent such 
a contraction in world liquidity and the 
widening circles of deflation and restric- 
tion that would surely follow, we must reach 
and maintain equilibrium in our payments 
as a matter of the highest national priority, 
along with sustaining the economic advance 
that has marked the last 53 months. 

The dox is, therefore, that the very in- 
crease In official foreign dollar holdings that 
has fueled so much of the growth in world 
liquidity in the past—and has thus helped 
support the growth in world trade—can no 
longer be allowed to continue if current in- 
ternational liquidity is to be protected. Yet 
without additions to the reserve dollars that 
our deficits have so long supplied, the world 
will need a new and assured source of grow- 
ing liquidity to support increasing world 
trade and investment. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the issue of 
world monetary reform is all about. It is 
to assure ample world liquidity for the years 
ahead that the United States, in coopera- 
tion with other leading financial powers, is 
seeking workable ways of strengthening and 
improving international financial arrange- 
ments. 

For several years now the essential laying 
of the technical groundwork has been under- 
way as the United States has joined with 
other major countries in comprehensive 
studies of the international monetary sys- 
tem—its recent evolution, its present ef- 
Tectiveness and its future. An early con- 
clusion was that there are two elements in 
international liquidity; on the one hand the 
more conventional reserves of gold and 
reserve currencies and on the other hand the 
ready availability of credit facilities for 
countries in need of temporary assistance. 

As long ago as 1961 the 10 major indus- 
trial nations, now known as the Group of 
Ten, negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund a so-called general arrange- 
ments to borrow whereby the 10 nations 
agreed to lend to the IMF up to $6 billion 
should this be necessary “to forestall or 
cope with an impairment of the interna- 
tional monetary system.” That arrangement 
Was activated last December and again this 
May in order to provide a part of a $24 bil- 
lion drawings from the IMF on the part of 
the United 

On the credit side, also, the members of 
the International Monetary Fund have now 
agreed to support a 25 percent general in- 
crease in IMF quotas. This 25 percent in- 
crease, plus special increases for some 16 
countries, will raise total aggregate quotas 
from $15 billion to around 821 billion. The 
Congress last month approved a $1,035 mil- 
lion increase in the U.S. quota. 

Meanwhile, the Group of Ten and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund have been con- 
tinuing their studies of the future course 
of world liquidity. Deputies of the Group 
submitted a comprehensive report on the 
problems involved last August. In their 
ministerial statement last August, the Group 
of Ten stated that while supplies of gold 
and reserve currencies are fully adequate for 
the t and are likely to be for the im- 
mediate future, the continuing growth of 
world trade and payments is likely to require 
larger international liquidity. While they 
said that this need might be met by an ex- 
pansion of credit facilities, they added that 
it may possibly call for some new form of 
reser ve asset. 

A study group was set up “to examine 


various regarding the creation of 
reserve assets either through the IMP or 
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otherwise.” The efforta of that group have 
culminated in the so-called Ossola report, 
submitted to the Deputies of the Group of 
Ten on June 1 of this year, which exhaus- 
tively examines, with all their promises and 
pitfalls, the possible paths to the creation 
of reserve assets. 

Now for the first time in 4 years we are 
confronted by the happy concurrence of 
three crucial facts: 

1. The U.S. balance of payments is ap- 
proaching an equilibrium and the executive 
branch, the Congress, and the private sector, 
including industry, banking, and labor, have 
mounted a program that makes unmistak- 
ably manifest our determination to keep it 
that way. 

2. Evidence is accumulating of a rising tide 
of opinion in many knowledgeable and in- 
fluential quarters in the free world, private 
and public, that our international monetary 
arrangements can and should be substan- 
tially improved, building on the basis of the 
International Monetary Fund and the net- 
work of more informal international mone- 
tary cooperation that has marked recent 
years. 

3. The completion of technical studies 
necessary to give a thorough understanding 
of the problem and various alternative ap- 
proaches to solution on the part of those at 
the highest levels of government who must 
ultimately make these decisions. 

We have now reached the moment which 
President Johnson had in mind when in 
speaking of new international monetary 
steps he said: “We must press forward with 
our studies and beyond, to action—evolving 
arrangements which will continue to meet 
the needs of a fast growing world economy. 
Unless we can make timely progress, inter- 
national monetary difficulties will exercise a 
stubborn and increasingly frustrating drag 
on our policies for prosperity and progress at 
home and throughout the world.” 

In taking office, I described this as “the 
major task facing our Treasury and the fl- 
nancial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years.” 

In recent weeks we have moved beyond 
the plane of hope and technical studies 
toward the prospect of more conclusive ne- 
gotiations from which alone solution can 
emerge. I met last week with the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Cal- 
laghan and we preliminary and 
tentative views on the subject of interna- 
tional liquidity. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure of 
informal discussions with the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance, Takeo Fukuda, in connec- 
tion with the Joint Cabinet sessions of the 
United States-Japan Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs. 

Both before and after the scheduled meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in late September, I expect to 
visit ranking financial officials of other 
Group of Ten countries, to ascertain first- 
hand their views on the most practical and 
promising ways of furthering progress to- 
ward improved international monetary ar- 
rangements. We must not only be prepared 
to advance our own proposals, but to care- 
fully consider and fairly weigh the merits 
of other proposals, As Congressman ROBERT 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas, in discussing this sub- 
ject recently remarked: We must appreciate 
that if we wish a strong Europe it must be 
a Europe strong enough to look upon an 
American proposal as merely one among 
many possible solutions—all of which will 
be reviewed together. If we wish their part- 
nership, we must treat them as partners.” 

Already your Government is engaged in an 
intensive internal preparation for these bi- 
lateral meetings and multilateral negotia- 
tions that should follow. In addition, so 
that the Government may have the benefit 
of some of the expertise and experience out- 
side the Government in this highly technical 
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area, President Johnson has accepted my 
Tecommendation and announced creation of 
an Advisory Committee on International 
Monetary Arrangements which includes as 
ita the former Secretary of the 
x Dillon. and a distin- 
guished group of experts including Robert 
former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs; Kermit Gordon, 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
Edward Bernstein, economic consultant spe- 
Clalizing in international monetary policy; 
Andre Meyer, of the investment banking 
firm of Lazard Freres; David Rockefeller, 
President of ths Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and Charles Kindleberger, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
With their help and that of many others 


with those of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress and the Interna- 


I am privileged to tell you this evening 
that the President has authorized me to 
announce that the United States now stands 
Prepared to attend and participate in an 


Terence takes place, there should be a rea- 
Sonable certainty of 


The United States is not wedded to this 
edure nor to any rigid timetable. I 
exchange views with my colleagues in 


Fund, on how best to proceed. The 
Point I wish to emphasize here is that the 
United States is determined to move ahead 
y, deliberately—but without delay. 
Not to act when the time is ripe can be as 
Unwise as to act too soon or too hastily. 
We are, therefore, moving ahead—and we 
are making progress, But we mut be aware 
that the issues involved are complex, and 
Taise basic questions of national in- 
terest, It is not, therefore, easy to arrive at 
the degree of international consensus we must 
have for any workable reform of the interna- 
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tional monetary system. We can expect no 
overnight solution—but only patient ex- 
ploration of the alternatives with our trading 
partners in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 
This is the course we are now pursuing. 

As we move ahead, we will do well to re- 
member that the existing international fl- 
nancial system has successfully financed an 
unparalleled expansion in world trade and 
payments. We have also done much in recent 
years to strengthen that system. The need 
now is not to start all over again, to move in 
a completely new direction. Rather, we must 
move once more to strengthen and improve 
the existing arrangements, 

And while we proceed solidly and surely 
toward international agreement on the prob- 
lems of world liquidity, we in this country 
must keep ever before us the present and 
pressing need to protect the existing interna- 
tional payments system by maintaining a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. First 
things must come first. We are bringing our 
own payments into equilibrium and we must 
keep them in equilibrium. By resolutely 
shouldering that responsibility we will pre- 
serve the foundation upon which must rest 
all efforts to assure free world growth in the 
years ahead—the monetary system that has 
served the free world so well in the past. 


Coinage Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill, HR. 8926, to provide 
for the coinage of the United States. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 
gentleman yield for a quick question? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If we are in such short 
supply with respect to silver, why have 
we been exporting so much silver? Why 
the jump in the exportation of silver in 
the last year? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Is the gentleman from 
Iowa asking me that question or the 
previous speaker? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, if the gentleman 
would yleld to the gentleman from Texas 
so that he may answer. Why the in- 
crease—the tremendous increase in the 
exportation of silver last year if we have 
been in such short supply in this country. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, we have no law against the ex- 
portation of silver. This is a free econ- 
omy and free enterprise. 

Mr. GROSS. I expected that kind of 
an answer from the gentleman. I ex- 
pected just about that much of an an- 
swer from the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. We imported much 
more than we exported so ths gentleman 
can be happy with that answer. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CONTE. The fact is that we have 
exports of silver right now because of 
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the law that Congress pased with re- 
gard to silver certificates. Foreigners 
have these silver certificates and they 
can redeem them and take the silver 
out of the country, That is the answer 
to that question. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is an unquestioned need for 
this change in the coinage system. We 
are all aware of the drain on silver that 
has been happening in the last few 
years and we are aware of the greatly in- 
creased consumption by silver users, by 
our defense operations and also in the 
photographic industry. 

The Treasury at the present time has 
approximately 1 billion ounces of silver 
which is sufficient to carry through for 
possibly another 3 years of coinage, that 
is with the present amount of silver in 
each coin. 

I would like to read these figures 
from the committee report: 

From an annual average during the years 


affected the dimes, quarters, and half 


of 40 percent would establish a new mon- 
etary value of silver applicable to the 
50-cent piece. The new 50-cent piece 
would be worth 50 cents in silver if and 
when the price of silver rose to $3.38 per 
ounce. A future administration just 
might be tempted to call in silver, in 
coins, at some subsequent date and to 
issue new silver certificates against them 
on the basis of $3.38 per ounce of mone- 
tary value established by the new half 
dollars. That would be a simple way of 
creating about a $6 billion bookkeeping 
profit. 5 
We had a near miss on potentially the 
biggest silver blunder of all on the part 
of the administration. On May 15, 1965 
there was a White House release on coin- 
age of silver dollars containing the fol- 
lowing statement by the President: 
Consequently, I have directed the Mint to 
proceed with the making of silver dollars up 
to the amount authorized by the Congress 
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during the remainder of the current fiscal 
year ending June 30. 


The amount authorized by the Con- 
gress was 45 million silver dollars which 
would have required the use of approx- 
imately 33.9 million ounces of silver. 
Actually, 316,076 of the new silver dol- 
lars were struck on a trial run basis 
before Treasury, with White House ap- 
proval, reversed the order 9 days later, 
on May 24. These trial run dollars have 
since been melted down. Had the order 
not been reversed, 33.9 million ounces of 
silver—more than half our entire silver 
coinage requirements in 1961—would 
simply have gone into hoarding as new 
silver dollars. It would have demolished 
the conclusion of the Treasury study on 
silver and coinage—released June 3, 
1965—that silver was in such short sup- 
ply that we had to abandon our 173- 
year-old tradition of silver coinage. 

It was this silver dollar fiasco which 
prompted me to offer an amendment in 
committee, which was accepted, abso- 
lutely banning the minting of silver dol- 
lars for a period of 5 years after the 
date of enactment of the pending bill. 

The committee in its wisdom in acting 
on this bill adopted the Reuss amend- 
ment, which provided that no silver 
would be used in the coinage of the half 
dollar. 

It seems to me and a majority of the 
committee that if we are making a dras- 
tic change in the format of our coins it 
should apply equally throughout and 
there should not be anything like a so- 
called prestige coin—that was the way 
it was referred to by Treasury officials— 
in the three basic coins, dimes, quarters, 
and half dollars. The majority on the 
committee believed that if we still pro- 
vide a 40 percent content of silver in the 
half dollar this would lead to more and 
more hoarding on the part of the public 
and more of a drain on the Treasury and 
a tighter situation again with respect to 
the circulation of coins. 

I have been alarmed in reading re- 
cently about some of the things that 
have been done by the vending industry. 
I want to put this in the Recorp, because 
it seems to me they have been pretty 
well taken care of in this bill. 

Senator BIBLE placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 23, 1965, as 
shown on pages 14042 and 14043, a num- 
ber of items from the Coin World of 
May 26, 1965, indicating the sale of coins 
by vending machine companies. 

I will quote some examples: 

Dimes, 2,000 dimes, $216.50. Sent prepaid 
anywhere in the United States. Like our 
cents, guaranteed unpicked from our vending 
machines. 


We think that dimes because of their sil- 
ver content are going to be good. Even the 
common dates. We suggest that you go 
3 the bag and take out the better 

es 


“Walk in” sales always welcome. Hours 
7 am. to 5 pm. daily, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Sat- 
urday. 

A. Kantor, First National Vending Service, 
5322 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 

Guaranteed absolutely unsearched. Bag- 
ged by electric counter just as taken from 
vending, gum ball, cigarette machines. Try 
us once and you will reorder; $50 bag cents 
$54, $100 bag nickles $105, $100 bag dimes 
$105, $100 bag quarters $105, $500 bag dimes, 
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Walk-in sales ‘welcomed. All 
via REA freight collect. No personal checks 
accepted. Acme Vending Machine Co., 1696 
West Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

One thousand nickels $55; 500 dimes 
$53.50; 200 quarters $53.50. Shipped pre- 
paid numismatically untouched from our 
own cigarette vending machines located in 
metropolitan New York. Send money order 
or certified check to: Aetna Automatic Vend- 
ing Corp., 750 10th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Direct from gumball machines in New 
England. Cents or nickels, one $50 bag $55; 
two $50 bags, $107; three 650 bags, $160; 
six $50 bags, $315. From jukeboxes and 
cigarette machines. Dimes, quarters, and 
halves, $100 at $105; $200 at $208. Guaran- 
teed unsearched or money refunded. Freight 
collect, cheapest way. King Vending, Box 
4153, East Providence, RI. 

Poverty area coins, direct from our own 
vending machines to you. Numismatically 
untouched, Most our customers repeat, 
some every week. Need say more? $50 
bags of cents $55, $50 nickels 654. $50 dimes 
$53. If quantity totals 6150, deduct $3. 
Southeastern Venders, 419 Quincy, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


The vending machine industry has 
evidently been a great contributor to the 
coin shortage through its own hoarding. 
I think the Congress in its wisdom must 
consider, if this continues in any way, 
shape, or form after this bill is passed, 
some drastic laws in connection with 
the hoarding of coins and stiff penalties 
on the melting down of coins. We should 
take every step to assure that there will 
be no profit in destroying our coins 
should the price of silver rise above its 
monetary value at some time in the fu- 
ture. Quite clearly the public is respon- 
sible for the hoarding of the Kennedy 
half dollars. I believe the latest figures 
from the Treasury indicate that about 
300 million Kennedy half dollars have 
been coined. You rarely see them in 
circulation. They have become impor- 
tant keepsake coins. People want to 
pass them on, I suppose, from generation 
to generation. 

It seems to me that we will again run 
into this same unfortunate circumstance 
of hoarding, if we continue to have the 
only silver content in the Kennedy half 
dollars. I hope that we are doing the 
very best that we can in a tight situa- 
tion to provide coins that will be thor- 
oughly acceptable to the American peo- 
ple. They certainly are backed by the 
full faith and credit of the United States. 
I hope that they will prove highly ac- 
ceptable to our people. 

There has been some criticism about 
the fact that there were not enough 
hours spent in considering this legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

To the best of my knowledge, those 
who sought to be heard were heard by 
the committee. There was testimony 
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from all the segments of our economy 
that would be affected by the legisla- 
tion—the silver producers, the a 


recommendation so that today something 
that was acceptable to those who were 
testifying at the time might not be ac- 
ceptable to them now because of the 
change. This is probably particularly 
true with respect to the silver producers, - 
but I feel from their own testimony at 
the time that they appeared before the 
committee that they endorsed the bill. 
They found no particular fault with 
eliminating silver from the dimes and 
quarters and they did not seem too dis- 
turbed actually about what was going to 
took place with respect to silver. I be- 
lieve the silver producers have been 
treated quite well with a guaranteed 
minimum price of $1.25 an ounce. 
silver is allowed to go free, as they actu- 
ally desire, we could haye the greatest 
coin shortage in the history of the United 
States, or in the history of any modern 
nation. We certainly cannot afford to 
let that take place. I beleve that the 
bill that is being recommended to the 
House today is a far better bill than that 
which the administration offered. If 
accepted by the House, it seems to me we 
could effect, with the Senate, a bill that 
can do justice to a good coinage system 
and provide coins in which our public 
can have confidence. — 
I urge the adoption of the bill. 


Epirus: A People and a Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 1965, Representative Lucien N. 
Nxpzr, Representative from Michigan’s 
14th District, delivered a significant ad- 
dress at the National Pan Epirotic ban- 
quet held in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. 

His pertinent remarks on the continu- 
ing contributions of Greece to the cul- 
tural development of the West deserve a 
wider audience. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his address 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Epmus: A PEOPLE AND A CAUSE 
(By Congressman Lucren N. Nepzr) 

One of the joys of public office is meeting 
and getting to know a wide variety of peo- 
ple with all kinds of interests and of all 
ethnic backgrounds. 

I have found in them varying degrees of 
national pride. But with the Greeks, I have 
found not only pride of nation, but pride 
of province, whether one’s répos is 
or Arcadia or Epirus. This feeling contrib- 
utes to a richness of heritage y un- 
matched by any other people—you here to- 
night have the unrivaled heritage of an- 
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Client Greece plus the considerable heritage 
of Epirus itself. 

I have also found, with some amazement, 
What some of my Greek friends call “the 
Greek underground”: not only does every 
Greek know many other Greeks, but every 
Epiroti seems to know every other Epiroti, 
Whether they live in the same city or not. 

Americans of Epiroti blood have been 
Working for the cause of their brothers for 
50 years. I think it Is significant that you 
have made freedom and self-determination 
the primary concern of your organization. 
Your leadership has, through the years, as- 
sembled a persuasive case in behalf of this 
Cause. 

An equal objective of your organization, 
and one which has met with high success, 
is to instill in every member an apprecia- 
tion of American citizenship and loyalty to 
the United States and its flag. 

I might say that the Epirotes I have 
known need no lessons in patriotism. The 


receive them. 

We may be seeing a renaissance in Greek 
Culture today. I believe that Greece is rid- 
ing the crest of notable new achievements. 

All civilized men and women owe some- 
thing to ancient Greece, and particularly 
to the Golden Age of Greece. While Greece 
has had its subsequent ups as well as downs, 
it may now be approaching its greatest years 
the Golden Age. As you know, there 
has been a sharp upturn of interest in con- 
temporary Greece. This has been created, 
in part, by Greece's great lure for tourists, for 
tt is a land which offers antiquity combined 
with wonderful climate and hospitable 
People. But it has also been created by 
the increasing Greek contributions to 20th- 
century culture. 

I think of Mitropoulos and Callas and 
Hadjidakis in music, Kazan and Cocoyannis, 
Mercouri and Cassavetes in the theater, 


Sands more, not yet as well known, but 
destined to contribute greatly. 

We can expect a further flowering of Greek 
thought and achievement because Greeks, 
as a rule, have a high respect for education. 
Education is being made universal in today’s 

this will bear fruit. Moreover, 

the offspring of Greek immigrants have 

reached maturity in the English-speaking 

Nations and they will make their mark in 
numbers. 

I know from my own experience that Greek 
families will make every sacrifice for the edu- 
Cation of their children. The results are ev- 
erywhere around us—there are thousands of 
Greek-American lawyers, teachers, engineers, 
businessmen, and doctors. Moreover, like 
their parents, they are good family people, 
Tevering the family as the foundation of the 
Bood life. 

In Greece itself, during the term of Prime 
Minister Karamanlis, political and monetary 
Stability was achieved and much progress 
Made in road construction, rural electrifica- 
tion and tourism. Under the new Prime 
Minister, Mr. Papandreou, economic growth 
has continued while a new emphasis has been 
Placed on education. I note that education 

now been made free and universal. In- 
€vitably, there are bound to be positive re- 
Sults from this. 

Speaking as an amateur, when it comes to 
Greek affairs, there are some flaws in the pic- 
ture, to be sure. 

The continuing crisis in Cyprus is one. I 
believe the tide is running in the direction 
= enosis. Eventually, enosis, with some al- 
Owance for minority rights, will come to pass. 

Another flaw, it seems to me, is the contin- 
ued drain of Greek manhood to the labor- 
Short nations of West Germany and Belgium 
and Australia. They go because there are not 
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enough jobs in Greece. More should have 
been allowed into the United States. 

To be frank, U.S. immigration quotas are 
very unfair to Greece. Even the new immi- 
gration bill, which we expect to pass in this 
session, and which raises the Greek quota 
from 308 to 3,500, is only a modest improve- 
ment. At any rate, the excessive drain of 
Greek labor can only be corrected by eco- 
nomic expansion in Greece itself. 

A third flaw has been the education field, 
from which attention was diverted by wars, 
reconstruction, and other pressing needs. 
Greece, I am surprised to learn, has only two 
universities, together with some technical 
schools. I am therefore pleased to learn that 
a new university is planned for Patras, where 
modern methods of teaching can be applied 
and where Greek men of learning, now scat- 
tered all over the faculties of the globe, can 
return for a year or more of teaching. I 
hope this expansion will carry to Yannina, in 
Epirus. While I have never been there, Iam 
told it is a beautiful setting and that it was 
an ancient seat of learning. Perhaps it will 
again become a center of intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

The Greek Renaissance is carrying to the 
Detroit area. Our neighbor, the city of 
Ypsilanti, named after a hero of the Greek 
revolution of 1821, is planning a Greek 
theater, where classical plays will be pro- 
duced. This will be the first theater of this 
type in America, and I was happy to discuss 
its plans with its founder, Mrs. Clara Owens, 
in my Washington office last week. 

If there is indeed a Greek Renaissance, I 
expect people of Epiroti blood to play an im- 
portant part in it, Just as they always have. 

If Epirus, including Northern Epirus, 
wasn't a land of Greek national sentiment, it 
would have been swallowed up without a 
murmur long ago, But the fact is that 
Epirus—all of Epirus—is Greek. 

The Greek character of Northern Epirus 
rests on history, ethnology, and international 
law. But it rests especially on the deter- 
mination of its people, which has demon- 
strated again and again its commitment to 
freedom. 

Northern Epirus is Christian in religion, 
and clearly Greek in sentiment, culture, lan- 
guage, and aspiration. 

In every century, great powers, in the after- 
math of war, have carelessly, or mistakenly, 
or treacherously drawn boundaries which ig- 
nored the interests of the people directly 
involved. Sometimes this leads to more war, 
as in the case of Korea’s 38th parallel, drawn 
almost as an afterthought by tired leaders 
distracted by other problems, Almost al- 
ways, improperly drawn boundaries lead to 
injustice and suffering. This has happened 
in northern Epirus. 

In 1920, the U.S. Senate passed a resolu- 
tion saying it was “the sense of the Senate 
that northern Epirus, the Dodecanese 
Islands, and the western coast of Asia Minor, 
where a strong Greek population predom- 
inates, should be awarded by the peace con- 
ference to Greece.” But the peace confer- 
ence failed to agree. 


As you know, it was not until after World 
War II that the Dodecanese were given to 
Greece, while the disaster of 1921-22 and the 
exchange of populations established Turkish 
preeminence in Asia Minor. 

The claim was renewed at the peace con- 
ference after World War II but failed due 
mainly to violent opposition from Soviet 
Russia. 

Because northern Epirus is a small area, 
of small population, and because a remedy 
is so terribly difficult under present circum- 
stances, its cause does not press itself on the 
attention of international public opinion. A 
further reason is that some people who raise 
an uproar over injustices committed by 
colonial but free world powers remain silent 
when the oppressors are Communist, mainly 
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because democratic nations are more likely 
to provide relief than are tyrannies. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
confirm what you already know, that is, that 
the quesiton of Epirus is not on the agenda 
of congressional attention. Naturally, the 
primary concern is about the red hot prob- 
lems of Vietnam, Red China, and the Domini- 
can Republic. Nevertheless, your efforts and 
your cause are not without hope. 

Situations constantly change and oppor- 
tunities come and go. What may seem im- 
possible today becomes possible tomorrow. 


Time To Pass Auto Safety Standards Leg- 
islation To Save Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of my bill H.R. 9303 to require 
that all automobiles be equipped with 
the 17 safety features soon to be included 
on automobiles purchased by the Federal 
Government. 

Statistics provided by Elmer Paul of 
the U.S. Public Health Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau indicate that perhaps 
25,000 lives annually could be saved if all 
automobiles featured these safety de- 


vices. 

Beginning today, a Senate committee 
will hear testimony from the automobile 
manufacturers on providing certain 
safety features for automobiles, includ- 
ing improvements in lights, dashboard, 
steering wheel, and other equipment on 
motor vehicles. 

I would like to commend the General 
Motors Corp. for its timely pledge to 
equip its 1966 passenger cars with 6 of 
the Government Service Agency’s 17 
listed safety features, which will be re- 
quired on Government-owned cars. 
Other automobile manufacturers, most 
notably American Motors, have also an- 
nounced their intention to increase the 
safety equipment on their new automo- 
biles. At the same time, many State 
legislatures haye recently passed laws 
requiring safer automobiles. 

All of these things are positive meas- 
ures to stop the slaughter on the high- 
ways, that killed almost 50,000 Americans 
in 1964. However, much more needs to 
be done, and that is why the Congress 
should enact legislation I have intro- 
duced in this field, and which I have 
pushed and supported.for the last 10 
years. 

There is a great deal of overlapping 
in the setting of standards for safety 
features between the States, and this 
should be corrected by Federal legisla- 
tion. The National Highway Users Con- 
ference publishes extensive reports of the 
equipment requirements established for 
automobiles by the States. Careful 
study of these reports yields the inevi- 
table conclusion that these laws con- 
flict and overlap to a great degree. In 
1964, for example, 11 States passed laws 
regulating brakes, 6 States enacted leg- 
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lislation regulating flashing lamps; 5 
States passed safe tire laws, and 5 States 
enacted seat belt requirements. The 
standards set for these four features were 
very different. 

The reports of the conference also re- 
veal that there is as yet little indication 
that uniformity will ever characterize 
State automobile safety laws. And there 
is no indication that any significant re- 
duction in the appalling fatality rate can 
ever be achieved if this lack of uniform- 
ity prevails. Even the automobile in- 
dustry appears to prefer a single Fed- 
y law to a maze of confusing State 

WS. 

Over the past Fourth of July weekend, 
552 persons died within a 78-hour period. 
That represents 83 more Americans than 
have died in Vietnam since 1961 and 
more Americans than have ever died 
during a comparable period of that week- 
end. 


State efforts to stop this needless 
slaughter, however commendable, are 
inadequate. The time has come for 
Congress to pass a law that will be ade- 
quate to save American lives on the high- 
ways. 


Honoring the Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a communi- 
cation I have received from the Loyal 
Boosters Social Club of Bellevue, Ky., on 
the subject of honoring our flag. This 
program should be emulated in every 
part of our country. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOYAL Boosters CLUB, INC, 


Loyal Boosters Social Club of Bellevue, Ky. 
have come up with an idea whereby every 
individual loyal American can do 

for our flag which is a symbol for our coun- 


We have a membership of approximately 
70 members and one of the oldest clubs in 


the American flag every day during 
month of July. Instead of celebrating 
day of independence, it will be 31 days. 
We do not have to remind the American 

of this country how our flag has been 
abused and our embassies have been bombed 


throughout the world. 
We know you all have felt the same anger 


such as the Selmas and demonstrators, let 
American 


peop) viduals, banded together, 
flying the American flag. If they want pic- 
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tures of what is going on in America, let 
them see how 90 percent of the Americans 
Teel. 

Can you imagine a group walking down the 
street with flags flying as far as the eye can 
see on their way to demonstrate. It is bound 
to have some effect on them, knowing how 
the greater majority of the Americans feel. 

Some people seem to think that the word 
“patriotic” is a bad word. We refuse to 
believe this, given the chance, the American 
people will always come through. They al- 
Ways have. 

We haye contacted the mayor and coun- 
cilmen of Bellevue, Ky., and they are 100 
percent for the idea. They have passed a 
proclamation, proclaiming July as “Rally 
Around the Flag” month. The U.S. Marines 
are already behind this idea. We have al- 
ready received 2,000 books explaining all 
about our flag and its origin, with more books 
to follow. We will be happy to give you as 
many books as you need. The U.S. Marines 
will also try to get a one-half-hour TV pro- 
gram to tie in with the idea by showing a 
film about the flag. Sergeant Shelby will also 
be available to show slides or films to any 
city, clubs, or organizations that our in- 
terested. 

The Southern Ohio Bank of Cincinnati will 
cooperate with us, giving us permission to use 
their windows for display purposes during 
the whole month of July. We contacted 
Sergeant Shelby of the Marines and they will 
take care of trimming the windows. There 
are quite a few organizations working with us 
which are too numerous to mention. 

Won't you join us in trying to show the 
world that as American people we do resent 
them tearing down our flag. If you are in- 
terested won't you let us know. 

Thank you and “Rally Around the Flag.” 

Josera L. DOYLE, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

PS.—For further information you can con- 
tact any member of the committee: Joseph L. 
Doyle, Highland Heights, Ky.; James Pindley, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jerry Schneider, A. C., 
Bellevue, Ky.; Jack Wildeboer, Bellevue, Ky.; 
Joseph Gross, Bellevue, Ky:; William Cal- 
lery, Dayton, Ky.; Al Grollig, Bellevue, Ky.; 
Camillis McNamara, Bellevue, Ky.; and Vin- 
cent Kariage, Covington, Ky. 


The Real Alabama—Part XXVIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past few weeks, I 
have inserted material into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp pointing out the progress 
which is being made in the State of Ala- 
bama, primarily along the economic, edu- 
cational, and industrial line. The assets 
of the State of Alabama are many, and 
one of the most colorful and exciting fea- 
tures of our State is its many and varied 
A for the tourists of our Na- 

II. 

A recent publication of the Bureau of 
Publicity and Information of the State 
of Alabama, entitled “Your Guide to Fun 
Days in Alabama,” points out the many 
features which will offer one many en- 
joyable days of travel in the State. Iin- 
JJ ee ee 
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Your Gume ro Puw Days IN ALABAMA 
DIVFERENT FUN EVERY DAY 

Seashore or mountains, zesty activity oF 
tranquil loafing, history or space age, 
swirl of life at the center or poking in offbeat 
corners, the intimacy of an inn or the luxury 
of a large hotel. 

You can have them all in star-studded 
Alabama, 

During a recent tour of travel writers, one 
recurrent phrase resounded through mam- 
moth caverns, wafted over blue gulf waters 
rustled through venerable historic rooms. 
lilted across pine-ringed lakes, echoed from 
picturesque mountain tops IT had no idea.” 

Alabama is a myriad of star vacation 


Richly endowed with scenic beauty and 
natural wonders, Alabama has a profusion of 
manmade wonders, too. The enormous va 
riety of exciting choices makes your Alabama 
vacation a star to sight by. 

Surprisingly economical, delightfully 
friendly, Alabama is abundantly rewarding 
to travelers. 

Discover Alabama for yourselves. 

HISTORY 

A gentle clime, hospitable terrain, spar- 
kling waters, abundant plant and wildlife 
are brought together in one geographical ares 
to offer Nature's welcome to man. 

Archeological digs attest that Alabama has 
been a favorite with folks since prehistori¢ 
times. Rich in remnants of life through the 
ages (restored and open to the public), Als- 
bama is heavily sprinkled with the moondust 


history. 
unfold in the fascinating fabric 
te that has flourished under seven 


rule, English dominance, Spanish occupation, 
bloody Indian wars, 

Civil War, painful 

reese earns development, space history in 


g. 
Each age has left its imprint upon a land 
and a people, for you to see in Alabama, 
WATER SPORTS 


Tan up, ride into the beach on a cresting 
wave, scuba dive to the deep, fish in secluded 
serenity, FTT 
sandcastles, skitter about in a motorboat in 
Alabama, star studded with water sports. 

Whether your cup of tea is executing nifty 
capers on water skis, or garbed in happy dis- 
array, gazing with cupped chin across glit- 
tering water, Alabama is the perfect place 
to do it. 

Great rivers unwind like magic ribbons 
through the State. 

Giant dams, built by Alabama Power Co. 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, have 
created vast fresh water lakes, their shores 


with fishing docks, poat-launching Tramps, 
Snowy gulf beaches, among the most beau- 
tiful in the world, invite you to salt water 
fun. 
Water is Just a stone’s throw away, wher- 
over you stay, in Alabama. 
OUTDOORS 


Just being out is a blue-chip occupation 
in Alabama. 


Nature trails abound, and reward hikers 
with lovely views, beautiful flora (from 
mountain to tropical), long stretches of 
water-washed beaches and unexpectedly 
sculptured rocks, curious caves. Fresh- 
turned ground often surrenders an Indian 
artifact. 

Fishing is fun, wonderful. From a deep 
sea romp with a tarpon, the State's official 
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Salt water fish, to setting a hook for smaller 

fry, the salt water fishing is fine. Surf cast- 

and pier fishing Is for anglers of all ages. 

of species of salt water game fish are 

taken along the gulf; favorites being pom- 

Pano, red snapper, and speckled trout. 
Specks run during the winter months. 

Lakes yield smallmouth, largemouth, 
Spotted, and white bass; crappie; walleye; 
sauger: and sunfish. Rainbow trout are 
present in and below several of the deep 
tributary reservoirs. Some of the rough 
fish, including drum, buffalo, and carp, pro- 
Vide The big catfish—channel, 
Yellow, and blue—are in a class by them- 
Selves. . 

Hunting begins in October with dove 
shooting and continues through the winter 
Months with a varied pattern of open sea- 
Sons on large and small game animals. 

. geese, quail, and wild turkey are 
t Alabama is a sportsman's 
Paradise, 
SCENERY 

The Appalachian Mountains roll 
Northern Alabama, festooned in gold and 
Scarlet in autumn, luxuriant in mountain 


Borges and colorful canyons, this area has 

called “The Little Alps,” Unlimited 
examples of strange geological phenomena, 
botanical specimens and wondrous views 
Make every mile a miracle mile. 

From this elevation of about 1,800 feet 
the hills diminish southward and give way 
to the fertile black belt. For decades cotton 
Tuled su in this idyllic band of rich 
earth with its picturesque homes, giant oaks 
and romantic magnolias. 

Farther south is spread semitropical 
Alabama, bordered by the gentle roll of the 
Gulf, brilliantly splashed with white sand, 
blue sea, vivid flowers and Spanish moss. 

Photogenic Alabama has been met with 
Soaring enthusiasm by camera buffs, and it's 
tops for just plain looking. 

STAR ATTRACTIONS 


Natural wonders, many developed and 
easily accessible, and historical landmarks, 
Carefully preserved and authentically re- 

mean Alabama glitters with star at- 

ons, and vacations are bargain bonan- 

zas in Alabama where family travel-fun 
Money goes a lot further. 

And overlaid on this colorful canvas are 
numerous events and attractions, springing 
from the varied culture of Alabamians them- 
Selves. The gay and fun-filled Mobile Mardi 
Gras, Birmingham's celebrated Festival of 
Arts, Dauphin Island’s Deep Sea Fishing 
Rodeo, lovingly tended gardens, the blessing 
Sf the shrimp fieet, great steel mills, the 

et City.“ center of our space effort, 
and more, many more—all frosted with that 
tantalizing intangible, friendliness, make 
Alabama an explosion of family fun. 


Omaha, Tex., Demonstrates Community 
Unity—Recreational Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in this day of diminishing rural towns, 
and the slow phasing out of small com- 
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munities, it is inspiring to read of a town 

such as Omaha, Morris County, in the 

heart of east Texas with a population of 

1,250. 

This community, realizing their need 
and necessity for recreation facilities and 
a general community complex in order to 
survive as & small town demonstrated an 
unusual amount of community unity, 
when they successfully put on a cam- 
paign to raise money to build their rec- 
reational facilities. 

Mr. President, to illustrate a fine ac- 
complishment in the battle of survival 
of small towns, I ask that the story of 
Omaha, Tex., published in the Dallas 
Morning News of Saturday, July 10, 1965, 
be printed in the Apendix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEs Lirruz Town THAT THoucur Ir COULD— 
OMAHA (POPULATION 1,250) Prrcnes IN To 
BUILD A FINE RECREATION CENTER 

(By Fred Pass) 

OMAHA, Tex.—A north wind was 
and a freezing mist was in the air one eve- 
ning last February when a group of citizens 
gathered in this east Texas town to decide 
what they needed most. 

It was not a night to think of swimming 


is precisely what their thoughts turned to. 
The reason for such out-of-season thinking 
was a concern for their children and the need 
for a place for them to play. 

Those at the meeting were aware that to 
many people, small towns such as Omaha 
(population about 1,250) are simply wide 
places in the road. They knew that young 
families often leave these towns to make 
their homes in cities where such benefits as 
recreation facilities can be found. 

The men of Omaha, all members of a 
chamber of commerce not big enough to em- 
ploy a manager, determined to reverse for 
their town the trend that is shrinking the 
small towns of America. 

What they needed most, they decided, was 
a recreation center where children and par- 
ents might gather in idle hours. Such a 
recreation complex, they estimated wouid 
cost about $35,000. 

They announced a campaign to collect that 
amount of money. 

Skeptics let out a whoop. Whoever heard, 
they asked, of a little town like Omaha rais- 
ing $35,000 for a playground? 

But enough people believed in the project’s 
success to go to work. They got a good start 
from Randy Moore, a former big league base- 
ball player who now is an Omaha banker, 
oilman, and rancher. His family donated a 
12-acre tract for the recreation center at 
the north edge of town. 

The chamber members formed a nonprofit 

tion and called it the Omaha Park 
and Recreation Association. A mail carrier, 
Wendall Matthews, was chosen as president. 
The workers were divided into 10 teams— 
two men per team—and, with pledge cards, 
they started knocking on Omaha doors. 

Their pitch was simply that they were 


monthly donations over a 2-year period. 
After a week of soliciting, the 10 teams re- 
ported pledges totaling $12,000—a long way 


f 
f 
f 
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At the close of the third week the pledges 
amounted to $25,000, but the drive was losing 

The team members met and talked over 
their troubles. They had to solicit every- 
body, they decided. More donations, how- 
ever small, were needed. 

Their renewed efforts paid off. By the end 
of the sixth week they had pledges amount- 
ing to $45,000—$10,000 over the goal. 

How did they succeed so handsomely? 

It was simply that every! got into the 
spirit. Fewer than 10 households failed to 


“I wanted to help other people’s children 
to have something.“ he said. “And I felt it 
would be a shot in the arm to our com- 
munity.” 

C. H. Wright, a cotton classifier who is 
away from Omaha much of the time during 
cotton season, is 74 years old. 

“This is a benefit for the younger people,” 
he said. “But the older people will enjoy it 
too—the picnic area and beautiful trees, I 
donated it because it gives me more pleasure 
to sit under a tree out here and watch the 
youngsters use it than if I was it 
myself.” i 
Charley Love, who makes his living princi- 


a farmer near Omaha pledged $100 “If you'll 
walt till hay haulin’ season.” A couple of 
weeks ago they received his donation. 

A retired minister, J. M. Lewis, and an 
auto mechanic, Odis Cline, contributed, as 
well as employees of Lone Star Steel Co., who 
live in the area. And Mrs. J. M. 


solicitation. So she called for a pledge 
“I felt as though I had been left 
she said. 
With the money and much donated labor 
by the men of Omaha in their off-duty 
the 12 acres were turned this past 
into a park containing two baseball flelds— 
one Litle League and one Pony 


back to the bench and there’s nobody shakes 
your hand or kisses you or anything, but it 
puts a man where he is. And good competi- 
tion is great for the parents. 

“I think it's great for the community. It’s 
an amazing thing for families. Why? 
Watch the parent. Watch the father. Watch 
the mother. Where he tells the boy what he 
ought to do, he shouldn't do. The greatest 
managers in the world today in baseball are 
the men that are running softball teams 
and hardball teams, and they have the 
toughest job and get the poorest pay. And 
they do the most good in the United States. 
All these playgrounds are going to be 
terrific.” 

The next time a traveler along Highway 
67 comes to Omaha and dismisses it as only 
a wide place in the road, these citizens can 
reply: 

“A wide place indeed. It's the town where 
people stretched their labors and their pock- 
etbooks wide enough to create a happy place 
for their young people to live and play.“ 


43742 
Dispatch Performs Publie Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Paul, Minn., Dispatch in an editorial 
published July 7 called to the attention 
of its readers the actions some of us in 
the Congress have taken to end Hegal 
political arm-twisting in the Federal 
work force and to force compliance with 
the Hatch Act. 

It seems quite apparent the Govern- 
ment is most reluctant and unwilling to 
take the corrective actions so plainly 
warranted. I can only conclude it will 
not do so until public indignation is suf- 
ficiently aroused. So I am grateful to 
the Dispatch for the public service it is 
rendering in bringing these Federal law 
violations out into the open. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks: 

More Haren Act VIOLATIONS 

Representative ANCHER NELSEN and other 
Congressmen interested in keeping the Fed- 
eral Civil Service out of the clutches of power 
hungry politicians often seem to be fighting 
a losing battle. 

They have repeatedly submitted to the 
House of Representatives documented evi- 
dence indicating clear violations of the Hatch 
Act provision banning the political activity 
of Federal civil servants. 

Last week Representative CHARLES Ma- 
Tias, Republican of Maryland, told the 
House that several employees of the Com- 
merce ent have been pressured into 
buying $100 tickets to the 1965 Democratic 
Congresisonal fund raising dinner. 

Maris told the House that several medi- 
um grade civil servants were called to a 
meeting (on Government time) at which it 
was suggested that it would be appropriate 
if each of them made $100 contributions. 
Apparently the implication was clear—fall- 
ure to contribute might affect future promo- 
tion possibilities. 

The civil servants exerting this pressure 
are well aware that they are violating the 
Hatch Act. But they are even more aware 
that failure to collect funds for the party 
would seriously hinder their bureaucratic 
careers. 

Because of NEwsENn’s persistent campaign, 
many of these officials are nervous about the 
possibility of being prosecuted under the 
Hatch Act. In order to prevent this they 
have organized a campaign to exempt top 
grade civil servants from the provisions of 
the Hatch Act. 

NELSEN in a speech on the House floor last 
week noted that some Civil Service Commis- 
8 officials are in favor of such an exemp- 

m. 

Such an exemption would give department 
heads a free hand and clear conscience in 
pressuring their underlings for political con- 
tributions, And as NeLtsen points out, this 
would result in putting millions of Federal 
employees more directly under the thumb of 
politicians. 


Unfortunately, the exposures by NELSEN, 
Markrras and others have fallen on the con- 
veniently deaf ears of Democratic Congress- 
men unwilling to kill the golden goose which 
helps fill their campaign coffers. 
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Senators Vote for Ray Parr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED R. HARRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in Okla- 
homa we have one of the most talented 
newspapermen in the Nation today. Ray 
Parr, the statehouse reporter and colum- 
nist for the Daily Oklahoman, is a gifted 
writer, an acknowledged authority on 
Government and politics, a humorist of 
the first order and a man with a keen 
sense of fairness. 

I have known Ray Parr for 9 years and 
have never ceased to be amazed by his 
ability. His column, “Parr for the 
Course,” is an outstanding feature of the 
Daily Oklahoman and is read by Okla- 
homans from border to border. 

Following my election to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I remember Parr's statement that 
the worst thing they could say about me 
was that I parted my hair in the middle. 
To even the score, I would like to say 
that the worst thing that can be said 
about Ray Parr is that his hair is parted 
in the middle, but not by choice. 

For many years Parr has covered the 
Oklahoma capital, and previous to that 
he was the Daily Oklahoman’s corre- 
spondent here at the Nation’s Capital. 
Iam sure many veterans of the Washing- 
ton scene remember him. 

The Oklahoma State senate recently 
honored Parr by unanimously passing a 
resolution commending him and desig- 
nating him as the 49th member of the 
State senate. Iam happy that the legis- 
lative body in which I served for 8 years 
has given Parr this honor, and I want to 
associate myself with it. Also, I ask that 
the Associated Press story on Wednesday, 
July 7, describing this action, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATORS Vore ror Ray PARR 

It's now official: Dally Oklahoman Report- 
er Columnist Ray Parr is the 49th member 
of the State senate. 

Senators adopted unanimously Wednesday 
a resolution introduced by Senator Boyd 
Cowden, Chandler, and coauthored by the 
other 47 senators commending the veteran 
1 for his “falthful and able report- 


The resolution turned the needle of satire 
on Parr, whose column each Sunday has been 
known to singe his fellow senators. 

“The notoriety accompenying the actions 
of the senators reported in the eminent 
column ‘Parr of the Course’ is only sur- 
passed by the notoriety received by those 
senators omitted from such dubious recogni- 
tion.“ the resolution said. 

It added that Parr “through his stalwart 
and aggressive support of the free steaks and 
lamb fry gatherings has earned the respect 
and admiration of members of the State sen- 
ate.” 

“The penetrating needle of satire displayed 
in the writings of Mr. Ray Parr displays the 
obvious fact that he possesses a month like 
a thimble and a brain like a gallon bucket,” 
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the resolution said in a new twist on Cow- 
den's earlier statement that some newsmen 
have brains the size of a thimble and mouths 
the size of a gallon bucket. 

Parr’s absence “from his customary posi- 
tion on the floor of the State senate may re- 
sult in the belief that there is an absence 
of a quorum.” 

In conclusion, the measure resolved that 
Parr “ls hereby commended for his outstand- 
ing journalistic ability and in recognition 
thereof is hereby designated as the 49th” 
member of the senate and Is assigned, as his 
permanent throne, the chair located at the 
northwest corner of the prese table.” 


Congressman Zablocki and Milwaukee 
Journal Reporter John Reddin Note 
Eastern European Youths’ Disaffecticn 
From Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, our rela- 
tions with Eastern Europe in the future 
will naturally be strongly influenced by 
the outlook of the new generation which 
will be rising to leadership. 

It is heartening, therefore, that two 
astute observers of Eastern Europe have 
recently found striking evidence of the 
failure of communism to capture the 
allegiance of Eastern Europe's youth. 

John N. Reddin of the Milwaukee 
Journal cited the observations of our col- 
league, Congressman ZasLockt, and his 
own findings in an interesting article in 
the Milwaukee Journal of July 12. 

Congressman ZaBLocKI, who was in 
Poland as the President’s representation 
to the Posnan Trade Fair, is particularly 
qualified to sense the feelings of the peo- 
ple because of his deep knowledge of 
Polish history, culture, and language. 

Mr. Reddin is an experienced and per- 
ceptive reporter. I believe many Mem- 
bers will be interested in the following 
article: . 
CHANGE IN EASTERN EUROPE: REDS Los, OUT 

ON FUTURE AS YOUTH REJECTS COMMUNISM 
(By John N. Reddin) 

Every generation loses its youth to some 
degree. But the Communist regimes in East- 
ern Europe have lost their youth almost en- 
tirely. This may, in time, be the most sig- 
nificant fact in European politics. 

It is a basic tenet of communism that it 
can build the new man”—that by indoc- 
trination it can form an entirely new society 
based on dialectical materialism and the 
philosophies of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

Eastern Europe has had a a whole genera- 
tion in which to build the new man. It has 
failed. 

In Cracow, Poland, Representative Za- 
BLOCKI, Democrat, of Wisconsin, was accosted 
a few days ago by a young man who had 
heard through Radio Free Europe that ZA- 
BLOCKI was in town. The youth and half a 
dozen companions met the Milwaukee Con- 

at Walwel castle. They had been 
hunting for him for half a day. 

The young man pinned a badge on 
ZABLOCKI with the letters "PW"—standing for 
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Polska Walczaca, or Fighting Poland. It was 
the symbol of resistance during the Nazi 
Sccupation. 
“WE WILL BE FREE” 
“We will be free again,” the young man 


“If we had known earlier of your visit, 
Instead of 7 of us we would have had 
8,000 young people to honor you. We know, 
in spite of the refusal of our Government to 
tell the people, the great help the United 
States has been to our people, We are friends 
Of the United States.” 

And he produced a photographer to record 
& repinning of the “PW” on the Congress- 


“It was an act of courage,” ZasLocxr said. 
It was also symbolic of the youth of Poland 


is concerned with political 
freedom or with politics at all. Many, maybe 


MOVIES FROM WEST 


When I visited Prague, most of the movies 
being shown were from the west. On St. 
enceslas Square, the beautiful shopping 
promenade street, a man set up a table 
I passed one day and covered it with pic- 
of an American, the star of a western 
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US. AUTO AN ATTRACTION 


An American car draws youngsters Hke 
Ales. At both exhibits young people climbed 
Over medium priced cars, looked under them 
and pressed faces against windows to see 
inside. 

There are youngsters who are loyal Com- 
™unists, of course. But few of them are 


uch as socially conscious American 
Students are. Their interest is mankind and 
tts problems. 

The youth of 20 years of age and under are 
different from the young people of 30 and 
Older. This last group went through the 

unist takeover and was shocked out of 

any ideals it may have had by the de-Stalin- 
tion movement after 1955. It lived 

h the liberalization period of 1956 only 

to be frustrated and disillusioned in later 


Yet debate about communism is veiled. 
MUTED IN POLEAIICS 


Herbert Reed, in a study for Radio Free 
, Writes: 

“If this most explosive aspect of current 
Generational confiict—youth’s lack of faith 
essentials of Communist doctrine—has, 
Understandably, been muted, in open po- 
cs, what issues, then, have been the focal 

Point of open debate?” 
There is, for one thing, the older people's 
about the complete indifference of 
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the young toward politics, their lack of sense 
of social responsibility and their alleged 
total preoccupation with material things, 
particularly the attractive features of a west- 
ern type consumer society. 

“To be sure, much the same can be heard 
from critics In the west, but behind this 
criticism in Eastern Europe there must sure- 
ly be much bitterness on the part of the 
Communists over their inability to create— 
out of human material which, theoretically, 
they were in a position to mold from the 
very beginning—that ‘new man’ who was to 
be born out of the new social and eco- 
nomic relations.” 

OLDSTERS JARRED 


The young are rocking the older genera- 
tion, Communist and non-Communist alike, 
by their sharp questions on Stalin and Sta- 
linism. They blame their parents for hay- 
ing looked on and done nothing about the 
atrocities and terrible conditions that exist- 
ed in Stalin's day throughout the bloc. 

They ask, much as some German youth 
asks its elders about nazilsm: “How could 
you let it happen?” Clear answers are im- 
possible, and the elders have lost authority. 

“Youth mercilessly measures the behavior 
of its parents through that (Stalin) period 
by absolute standards of morality,” Reed 
Says. 

“The older generation, including those who 
genuinely regret whatever role they may have 
played under the Stalinist regimes, feels 
that it is grossly misunderstood by the 


yo . — 

Part of the real dissatisfaction of the 
youths who are Communists comes from the 
fact that the road to promotion is closed 
by older Communists, who are often incom- 
petents. This is particularly true in Czecho- 
slovakia, where old party hacks are legion. 

LESS DOGMATISM AHEAD 


What happens when the older generation 
dies off or retires? What happens when the 
young intelligentsia takes over, as it must 
in time? / 

Reed believes that we will at least see “the 
growth of a more pragmatic, less dogmatic 
brand of communism” and further challenge 
to long cherished doctrines, 

Youth's revolt is not uniform throughout 
the bloc. In Bulgaria, youth's protest has 
been muted: Yet as early as 1962 the 
regime reported with alarm that some Com- 
munist local organizations had not recruited 
new young people in several years. 

Most protest In Bulgaria has come from 


P 
blasted the Stalinist years and said, among 
other things: 
“Years will be needed to heal 
The chronic hunger for freedom, 
The fatal anemia of justice 
And the unnatural death of beauty.” 


NOVOTNY ISSUES BLAST 


Czechoslovakia’s young writers are more 
outspoken and brought this blast from 
Antonin Novotny, thé Communist boss: 

“Some articles by young authors show a 
hidden or even open current of inadmiss- 
able opposition, insidious digs at politics and 
other matters which anger our functionarics, 
party members, and other honest citizens. 

“The spirit of some of them is destruc- 
tive. * * * The party work is being pictured 
as a continuous chain of errors. And this in 
spite of the fact that many an author of 
such malicious remarks has not yet quite 
outgrown his baby slippers.” 

Of concern to leaders also is what the 
eastern intelligentsia calls allena- 
tion ot middle aged and older people. 

The word began to be used in Hungary. 
It involves rejection of politics, of com- 
munism, through disillusionment. Tt 
weakens the government regimes. 
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Traffic Violations by Diplomatic 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article on the abuse of diplomatic 
immunity, published in the New York 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, June 25, 
1965] 


FLANAGAN FORMULA SEEN AS CURE FOR 


(By William Federici and Henry Lee) 

Like the weather and the water shortage, 
everybody talks futilely about our diplo- 
matic parking-traffic problems around town. 
However, unlike meteorology and Croton, 
we can do something about the DPL's right 
away. 

It would be nicer, af course, if they would 
police themselves as Christopher Phillpotts, 
a senior attaché at the British Embassy in 
Washington, recently did. 

When his 18-year-old son got involved in 
traffic troubles, he gave him a public “wig- 


scolding. 
nearest police station, apologize, and turn in 
his driver's license. 

It would be nicer, too, if our own mission 
at the U.N. briefed each newly arrived guest 
on our traffic laws. 

Actually, they don't even teach the DPL's 
to drive, as the often-battered entrance U.N. 
gates prove. 

So we should walt so long for self-enlight- 
ment to dawn over the East River? Here- 
with, from a variety of authorities, is what 
we can do—now. 

Remember Flanagan? That's William J., 
executive director of the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, who has clocked DPL'ers going as fast as 
115 miles per hour. Last March, Sierra 
Leone Ambassador Gershon B. O. Collier 
finally exhausted Flanagan’s long-suffering 
Celtic patience. 

His Excellency was sall-planing along the 
pike in his 1965 Lincoln limousine at 95 miles 
per hour when a State trooper overhauled 
him. Collier paused briefly to dismiss the 
trooper and was last seen roaring into the 
outskirts of Newark at 85 miles per hour. 

It was than that Flanagan added diplomats 
to hitchhikers as being positively non grata 
on his pike. 

The fellows get one warning—that's all. 

The second time they try to fly, four State 
police cars will converge on them, fore, aft, 
and on ‘either side. At cortegelike speed 
of 5 miles per hour the offenders will be led 
to the most convenient exit and booted off 
the pike. 

YLANAGAN’S MOVE IS THE TALK OF U.N. 

“I don’t like prematurely,” Flana- 
gan told the News, but I think we've beaten 
them. Since the incorporation of my system, 
we haven't had but two Instances—and one 
was for driving too slowly, He was learning 
to drive, and we gave him whatfor. 

“The other was escorted right off, and he 
is now non grata on the turnpike. 
Yes, I believe the situation has improved 200 
percent, and we intend to keep it that way. 
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“We understand our action has been the 
talk of the U.N. They have circulated the 
story so that everyone knows the New Jersey 
Turnpike is not a private tunnel between 
New York and W. 

“They know our rules and are playing by 
them.” 

Before the end of this month, all 14 service 


y 
suggest that one stretch be titled “Flanagan's 
Way.” 

THEY HAVE IMMUNITY, NOT DIPLOMATIC LICENSE 


To the forthright Flanagan, the basis of our 
problem here is condoning the action of the 
DPL'ers and forgetting “it’s diplomatic im- 
munity they have—not diplomatic license.” 

“If New York stopped allowing the diplo- 
mats to take license to do whatever they 
want to, the problem would probably disap- 
pear,” he believes. 

“Show a little muscle. Make them under- 
stand you mean business and are not going 
to kowtow to their every whim. That busi- 
ness of transferring a patrolman for doing 
his duty was ridiculous. But at least it was 
rectified.” 

Maybe, he suggests, New York ought to in- 
sist that the Government build a multistory 
DPL parking garage, and if that isn’t feasible, 
“the problem could still be solved very eas- 
ily”—by having police wreckers or sanitation 
department trucks tow away Illegally parked 
cars. 


“Take their cars away from them for a day 
and then let them pay $1.50 for the towing,” 
Flanagan recommends. “This fee isn’t’too 
high, but the embarrassment and hardship 
in the day’s loss of the car would get across 
the message that you aren't fooling.” 

Certainly, on the rare occasions the city 
has shown muscle, the DPLlers have re- 
treated. 

When Dr. Barry Auguste, Trinidad U.N. at- 
taché, hassled with a cop, the then Police 
Commissioner Murphy protested to the State 
Department, and within 2 weeks, Auguste 
was yanked home. 


BRITAIN COMES UP WITH A FORMULA 


For 5 months, the Soviet U.N. mission left 
a car parked in front of a hydrant on upper 
Broadway, but the same day the fire depart- 
ment threatened to tow it away, the Redskies 
removed it. 

Or we could tighten immunity as other 
countries have been doing. Great Britain 
has been working out new legislation for its 
diplomatic privileges bill that would distin- 
guish between official and private acts of 
some 4,000 individuals with the heads 
of missions and diplomatic staffs continuing 
to hold full immunity. 

“We propose to take a rather sterner line, 
insofar as we can, over m offenses,” 
Lord Carrington said darkly in the House 
of Lords. 

“We have brought to the attention of the 
heads of missions the fact that, although 
there is immunity from the penalty for 
breaking the law, there is an obligation on 
all diplomatists to conform to the law, and 
they are expected to do so.” 

In short, England expects every diplomat 
to do his legal duty. 

From Madrid came word just last week 
that a Spanish supreme court has upheld 
a decision in effect stripping diplomats’ de- 
pendents from their immunity—and the case 
involved an American, too. 

Mrs. Barbara B. Johnson, wife of a former 
U.S. assistant naval attaché in Spain, was 
involved in @ fatal auto accident Along 
with dependents, the court held, Mrs. John- 
son's immunity “was only honorific and 
should she return to Spain, she would be 
subject to arrest and trial.“ 

In our own Congress, the usually mild- 
spoken Senator Ciovorp P. Case, Republican, 
of New Jersey, has angrily demanded from 
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the floor that we toss out diplomats who 
flout speeding and other traffic laws. 

A member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Oasa has asked that potent 
group to investigate the problem of diplo- 
matic immunity “in same depth.” 

Locally, City Councilman Matthew J. Troy, 
Jr., Democrat, of Queens, fired up by the 


matic return for flagrant violators of the 
traffic law.” 

For diplomats, Troy would apply the same 
test that goes for the sad-looking Joes you 
see in traffic court. They would be booted 


license under the point system or if they 
scoffiawed five or more parking violations. 


SCOFFLAWS ABROAD WOULD BE RECALLED 


Cass similarly believes in equal treatment, 
and he would recall any U.S. representative 
abroad who breaks the law where he is 
assigned, 

However, on the word of honor of our 
State Department, our fellows overseas do 
respect local law. 

“Our own people in foreign service live 
with very strict regulations and must obey 
all laws, no matter how trivial,” a spokesman 
in Washington told the News. 

“Tt is insisted upon by the Department that 
they live well within the law of the country 
they are serving in. We do not condone any 
abuses of local laws. 

“The Ambassador is the boss, and a flagrant 
violator even of parking regulations may be 
sent back to the United States with a nega- 
tive report from the Ambassador. 

“This does not mean he will be fired, but 
he is in trouble.” 

Of course, State explained, the entire im- 
munity thing is governed by international 
convention, “and therefore what's good for 
the goose is good for the gander. Everyone 
has the same rights and privileges in every 
country.” 

The little snag, he confessed, is that dis- 
cretion is a very important catch-all for gov- 
erning actions and life in foreign service.” 

If a diplomat isn’t discreet in traffic, what 
can you do about him? 

“It is rather difficult for us to take any 
particular action, in that it would be rather 
ridiculous for us to declare a diplomat per- 
sona non grata because of traffic violations,” 
State said. 

“We have hoped that the various chiefs 
of mission would take their people in tow 
and keep a better check on them. I know we 
do in our consulates and embassies overseas.” 

Personally, we were somewhat touched and 
flattered to discover that State is a faithful 
reader of the News in its DPL crusade. And 
we feel we ought to report its posture— 
there’s that word again—on immunity; not 
its own ruling, but international convention, 
grants it. 

“ENFORCEMENT IN HANDS OF LOCAL AGENCIES” 


“Of course we have made known the rules 
to the local enforcement agencies,” the 
Spokesman said. “But actually it is at their 
discretion. No one has told them they can’t 
issue tickets or attempt to make arrests of 
violators. 

“Perhaps if enough records were kept on 
the abuses, and these were forwarded to the 
proper authorities, action would be taken 
by the mission involved.” 

Then State let us in on a little diplomatic 
secret that might have application right here. 

It was State itself which suggested to the 
city authorities in Washington “not to issue 
special tags, denoting DPL, to flagrant abus- 
ers of traffic and parking regulations.” 

“WE CAN REFUSE TO ISSUE TAGS” 


“As a result of the records kept by them, 
we can now show the records and refuse to 
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issue the tags. Of course, this does not stop 
them from driving with regular tags. 

“But as we understand the problem, the 
tags and other special plates are very desira- 
ble, and their loss is not taken too lightly.” 

Actually, by law, diplomats are not only 
entitled to free DPL plates, but if they feel 
like it, they can speed around without any 
Plates at all. 

Of course, if they do, they may be subject 
to such uncouth things as being towed away. 
That's why they want the DPL identification, 
and we seem to be in a position to withhold 
it if they aren’t nice boys. 

Well, Adlai? 


Growers Can’t Meet New Wirtz Demands, 
Lose Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues have asked, “How have 
the A-teams worked out?” or, “Is it true 
that California growers have enough do- 
mestic workers so that they no longer 
need braceros?” 

The Department of Labor has misrep- 
resented the situation to avoid the onus 
of many gross mistakes and some inex- 
cusable negligence. Many of the news 
media who obtain their stories solely 
from Department of Labor handouts, 
have republished and reiterated many 
false and misleading stories about the 
A-teams and the continued need for 
competent farm labor. 

Some of the youngsters have tried to 
earn their pay. Some came to California 
to work. But only a few. Practically 
none has been able to earn his pay. Al- 
most without exception—even among 
those who conscientiously tried to pro- 
duce—harvesting costs performed by 
A-teams have exceeded the total sales 
price received by the grower. Costs of 
planting, husbandry, shipping, are never 
recovered. No industry can survive un- 
der these conditions. The sad sequel of 
the small farmer failing and his land 
being gobbled up by the large corporate 
farm is occurring already. 

I am inserting an article written by a 
writer, Ron Razee, who was sufficiently 
interested in the facts that he came to 
the farm. Firsthand, on-the-scene re- 
ports are more accurate than the stories 
written here in Washington. 

The article follows: 

GROWERS CAN'T Meer NEw WTZ DEMANDS, 
LOSE BRACEROS 
(By Don Razee) 

The daily newspapers and the radio sta- 
tions picked up the one-sided release put 
out by the Department of Employment, indi- 

Government 


ting 
cruit A-teams (teenage athletes) to do farm 
work was so successful that the braceros were 
no longer needed and were being sent home. 

Doubting this, we headed for Salinas to 
try to find out what really was going on. 
Agriculture got sucked into a power play and 
got clobbered. 
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A few weeks back Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz told Governor Brown that California 
Was not accepting the A-teams his office was 
Tecruiting and that the number of braceros 
Would be reduced by the same number of 

school students not hired. 

It was this pressure that forced growers to 
tell Wirtz to take his braceros because the 
Price was too high. The Growers Farm Labor 
Association does the recruiting for most of 
the growers In the Salinas Valley. They have 
four full-time recruiters. Ben 

Says it takes at least one, and most of 
the time two, recruiters to keep up with 
Tecruiting in California. If the State depart- 

ment of employment tells them to recruit in 

San Francisco, they must have a man there. 
This ts true all over the State. When the 
State department of employment says go, 
they go. 

Now comes the Federal Department of Em- 
Ployment demanding that the Growers Farm 
Labor Association send a recruiter to a dozen 
States at the same time to recruit over 5,000 
green high scholl athletes and pay their way 
to California to see if they want to do farm- 
Work when they get here. 

This association with four recruiters avall- 
able was ordered into Idaho, Washington, 
New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Florida. 
They were to be in each of these States im- 
and Texas 


Same time to recruit 62 A-teams averaging 
31 high school boys each. 
Growers were busting their humps re- 


Growers mulled this one over for a spell and 
fame to the conclusion that there was no 
Way in the world they could comply with 
the new Wirtz demand, so they told him to 
dend the braceros back. 

Grower are now rid of Wirtz and his im- 
Possible demands and are in the midst of 


Here is how Wirtz was going to solve the 
ornia farm labor problem. He had more 
than 5,000 high school kids lined up for a 
P at growers’ expense to come to Califor- 
At an average of $50 bus fare (one 
Way) it would have cost $250,000 just to 
bring the kids out, and an equal amount to 
dend them back home—a ooo] half million 
Just for tion for a bunch of teen- 


pA 


The first six A-teams with 171 youngsters 
Tepresented $7,500 in transportation costs. 
represented $680 per day in extra su- 
ion as the salary to counselors, who in 
N cases have no knowledge of agricul- 
They'ye worked an average of about 7 
each, earning 64.90 or 70 cents per 
Earnings had to be doubled to meet 
Secretary Wirtz criteria. 

Subsidies ranged from 49 cents per hour 
Sverage for one crew to a high of 96 cents 
for the least efficient crew. Not one crew has 

n able to pull its own weight. 

Wirtz wanted to dump 5,000 more of the 
ame into the Salinas Valley, and the growers 
Said no thanks. And that is the real reason 
You read stories saying Salinas growers were 
sending braceros back to Mexico. 
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Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, half 
the world lies under the heel of Commu- 
nist imperialism and it is, therefore, no 
wonder that America is concerned over 
the plight of the captive nations. ‘These 
nations, these victims of cruel tyranny 
over the mind, the spirit and the body, 
are living symbols of Communist oppres- 
sion. They are tragic examples of what 
communism intends for us, who still en- 
joy the blessings of freedom. 

With many other Members of Con- 
gress, I have sponsored legislation to 
create a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Such a committee would 
recognize formally the commitment of 
the American people to the liberation of 
the captive nations; it would provide also 
a continuing source of information con- 
cerning the captive nations, which it 
would receive from both domestic and 
foreign sources, and evaluate and dis- 
seminate it to the public. 

It would provide the American people 
and the world with a constant picture of 
what life under communism is really like. 
I strongly believe that if this committee 
were in existence today, there would be 
far less danger that Americans could be 
misled enough to argue that we should 
let up in our national commitment 
against communism. 

The one truth we should have learned 
since the end of World War II is that 
Communists relax in their overt aggres- 
sions only when it suits their basic policy 
of world conquest. The goal itself never 
changes. 


It is sad to see that in this country 
there are those who flinch from making 
the sacrifices which the defense of free- 
dom requires. It is sad to see their 
blindness to the threat of communism 
and it is ironic that their criticisms and 
attacks are possible in an atmosphere of 
freedom only because others in times 
past have made the sacrifices necessary 
to insure freedom. We would not have 
it any other way, but it is fronic. 

Now we come to another anniversary 
of Captive Nations Week. It is well that 
we take this time each year to think of 
those hundreds of millions of fellow hu- 
mans whose lives are spun out in near 
or actual slavery; whose spirits are 
stifled by the all-oppressive rule of Com- 
munist states; whose only hope for lib- 
erty now lies with those who still live in 
the light of freedom. 

We must not fail them for in so doing, 
we would fail ourselves. So long as any 
dictator rules, freedom everywhere is in 
danger. Let us take this occasion of 
Captive Nations Week to rededicate our- 
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selyes to the cause of liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom for all men. 

I particularly want to commend the 
Participants in the captive nations rally 
in Liberty Park, Manchester, N.H., next 
Sunday. I hope the enemies of our 
country are listening to what is said 
there and at other, similar gatherings 
across the country. It is these expres- 
sions of concern rather than the strange 
cries from some of the campuses in the 
land, which speak the true convictions 
of the vast majority of the American 
people. Let our enemies take note that 
we do not accept our God-given liberties 
lightly and let them understand that we 
will defend them at any cost, as we al- 
ways have done. Let them know that 
we regard their oppressions of once- 
free peoples with loathing and let them 
know that this great Republic will never 
rest until the cause of individual free- 
dom is secured throughout the world. 


Loyalty Award to Dr. C. C. Howard, of 
Glasgow, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
which appeared in the Courier-Journal, 
of Louisville, Ky., about Dr. C. C. How- 
ee re ee ee 


There being no obligation, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GLASGOW PHYSICIAN HONORED 


LexnoroN, Ey.—Dr. C. C. Howard. Glas- 
gow, who is said to have done more to help 
fight TB than any other living Kentuckian, 
received the annual loyalty award of the 
Kentucky TB and Respiratory Disease As- 
sociation here y. 

Except for a brief interval, Dr. Howard has 
served as chairman of the TB Hospital Com- 
mission since It was established in 1944. 

In the early 1940's, he advocated and won 
approval of system of regional hospitals to 
combat TB, offering this as an alternative 
to establishing one, large sanatorium for the 
State. 


NEAR THEIR HOMES 

Dr. Howard, now 76, argued that better re- 
sults could be achieved if patients could be 
kept near their homes and families during 
what were then extremely long periods of 
treatment. 

Gov. Simeon Willis, who died recently, sup- 
ported his theory. As chairman of the med- 
ical economic commission, Dr. Howard helped 
secure funds from the legislature to build 
the State’s system of TB hospitals. 

Dr. Howard also helped organize the Rural 
Kentucky Medical Scholarship Fund, is its 
chairman and is a past president of the Ken- 
tucky Medical Association. 
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Other awards given by the association went 
to two school newspapers that had been 
judged for the quality of their stories, edi- 
torials, and cartoons on the subject of TB. 
Recipients were the Quest Lexington Catho- 
lic High School, and the Putnam Prattle 
Putnam Junior High School, Ashland. 

Dr. E. N. Maxwell, Louisville, was reelected 
president of the association. 


Newsday Provides Lucid Explanation of 
International Monetary Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most difficult jobs confronting the press 
in the months ahead will be the task of 
adequately reporting the obscure, com- 
plex but extremely important actions in- 
volved in the reform of the international 
monetary system. Don Smith, of the 
Newsday Washington Bureau, has set a 
high standard with a recent story pro- 
viding an excellent explanation of the 
situation, the issues, and their impor- 
tance to “every American and foreign 
breadwinner and housewife.” 

Because I believe Mr. Smith’s lucid 
story will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers, I include the text of the article 
hereafter: 

UNtTrep STATES CALLS FOR WORLD FINANCIAL 
PARLEY 
(By Don Smith) 

WASHINGTON —The administration has 
called for a meeting of the world’s leading 
financial experts to make sure that the 
healthy international trade and business 
cycle does not slump as U.S. dollars start 
traveling less and staying home more. 

As proposed by Treasury Secretary Fowler, 
the conference would bring together the non- 
Communist world’s financial experts for a 
general look at world monetary system work- 
ings. But, more importantly, the experts 
would focus on attempts to find a new re- 
serve system that, along with gold and the 
US. dollar, would back up the world’s econ- 
omy. 

While fiscal policies are usually dull and 
highly complex, the ov significance of 
such a parley is that decisions made can 
affect every American and foreign bread- 
winner and housewife. 

Since the end of World War II the US. 
dollar has become the main staple of world 
_ currency. As long as the United States had 
an “outflow” of dollars (the unequal balance 
of payments) foreign nations had no dif- 
ficulty in holding them in reserve. Healthy 
reserve funds encourage trade and business 
which in turn keeps living costs stable and 
promotes employment. With the United 
States achieving a payment balance and be- 
ginning to end its deficit, less U.S. dollars 
will be going out of the country. Unless a 
new reserve system is hit upon by interna- 
tional financial experts, the scarcity abroad 
of U.S. money could lead to a decline in for- 
eign production, trade, and employment. 
Recessions in foreign countries would have 
repercussions in the United States since trade 
and business would also tighten up and could 
lead to inflation and unemployment. 
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“International trade doubled last year to 
$150 billion,” said one Treasury official, and 
there's a lot of jobs and income involved in 
that amount of business. What we want to 
do is make sure we have a solution to any 
problems that might arise as U.S. dollars 
become less available overseas.“ 

The first world money conference was held 
at Bretton Woods, N.H., in July 1944, and 
was part of the overall assembling of the 
United Nations. It was called to find ways 
to rebuild war-torn Europe’s economic life, 
and out of it came creation of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Reconstruction and Development 
Bank. 

TOP 10 TRADERS INCLUDED 


The new conference would include rep- 
resentatives from 10 of the world's largest 
trade and business nations, but would not 
be limited to those countries. The top 10 
are the United States, Britain, Canada, Japan, 
West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. Communist bloc 
countries, which do not take part in the 
International Monetary Fund. would not 
be included. 

8 Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, 
Wisconsin, chairman of the Joint Subcom- 


ing since the first world conference in 1944, 
is to find a new, carefully controlled cur- 
rency that can lubricate the wheels of trade.” 


agreed upon 

oing to feel direct effects from 
happen in Tokyo or Zurich.” 
Most suggestions for a new reserve turn 


conjunction with gold or US. dollars. Such a 
new system would ease the pinch on world 
gold supplies and the strain on the US. dol- 
lar and, at the same time continue to en- 
courage wider trade and business growth. 
Fowler warned that no country should 
come to the conference without a lot of hard 


REUSS, FV 
France rejected the conference idea, 
“We may rail about their demands for gold 
but Im e rt 

the rest 


of th 
ust go ahead with- 


— 


monetary reserve next week. 


July 14, 1965 
Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my own 
statement concerning an award given to 
George E. Saunders, head of the Rocky 
Mountain area for the Small Business 
Administration, who received a plaque as 
“Area Administrator of the Year” from 
Eugene P. Foley, SBA Administrator. 
Upon making the award on June 23, 1965, 
Mr. Foley praised George Saunders for 
his “initative and ingenuity” in carrying 
out SBA programs in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area which includes Colorado, Mon- 
ta, Wyoming, Utah, North, and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and most of Kansas. 

Mr. Saunders’ early career was in Gov- 
ernment, having served for 5 years prior 
to 1940 as Secretary of State in Colorado. 
In this capacity he was responsible for 
the State motor vehicle department, the 
State liquor department, and all incor- 
porations under the State laws. Also, his 
responsibilities included collection of 
some $15 billion a year in taxes. 

In 1941 he entered the retail furniture 
business and continued as president of 
the George E. Saunders Co. until his ap- 
pointment in 1963 as regional director, 
Denver, Colo. 5 

Mr. Saunders served in a part-time 
capacity as chairman of the board of ad- 
justments- for the city and county of 
Denver, Colo. He also served as director 
of Falcon Life Insurance Co. of Denver 
and as a director of the North Denver 
Bank. 

In addition, he served in civic and 
social organizations such as interna- 
tional director of the SERTOMA group, 
chairman of the State board of welfare 
and chairman of the board of crippled 
children committee and many others. 
Mr. Saunders was appointed area ad- 
ministrator in January of 1965. His 
business, financial, and administrative 
experience, together with his wide ac- 
quaintance with the business and civic 
community, equip Mr. Saunders partic- 
ularly well for the position of area 
administrator. 

Among his first innovations was in- 
stituting of interviews with loan appli- 
cants where turndowns were probable. 
This was most useful in developing fur- 
ther information; often favorable 
enough to grant the loan. It eliminated 
or nearly reduced the number of nopen 
cases; it established a more friendly and 
personal relationship with applicants; 
and it created a more favorable view of 
the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. gerra quickly launched an in- 
tensive training program, to a great ex- 
tent planning it himself. He insisted 
upon the use of teams, of loan servicing 
and loan processing specialists combined 
with document examiners to carry on, 
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With an overseer standing by and acting 
only in an advisory capacity. The pro- 
gram received enthusiastic support on 
the part of all participants, and it is 
apparent that considerable savings of 
time and processing in closing of loans 
has resulted with the constant speed up 
and the disbursement of loan proceeds. 

Mr. Saunders is known for his special 
efforts among minority groups. Soon 
after taking office he launched a pro- 
gram whereby committees were formed 
of three principal minority groups in the 
Denver area. Constant contact is held 
by Mr. Saunders and these groups. They 
Share his respect and he has theirs. 
Loan applications were previously un- 
heard of by these groups, but they have 
now begun to filter in. As time goes on 
and the full development of the plans 
by this area realized, there is no doubt 
that this will be a significant contribu- 
tion in intergroup relations. Mr. 
Saunders, from the business relations 
Viewpoint, believes in an aggressive pro- 
Bram and has used every facility at his 
Command to carry the SBA message to 
the business community. As a result, 
his area recently docketed and undock- 
eted the greatest number of loans in its 
history. 


Coins Without Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr.GRABOWSKI. Mr.Speaker, with 
the debate now going on concerning our 
Coinage system and the use of silver for 
Minting U.S. dimes, quarters and half 
dollars, there is one thing that is appar- 
ent. That is the much discussed fact 
that silver, either now or in the near fu- 
ture, must be eliminated from the half 
dollar as well as other coins. 

My position on this issue has been 
Stated and restated. I support elimina- 
tion of all silver from dimes, quarters and 
the half dollar in the legislation now un- 
der discussion. It is heartening to note 
that observers in parts of the country 
Other than Washington agree with me. 
I refer to an editorial which appeared in 
& recent issue of the Hartford Courant, a 
newspaper known over the country for 
its accurate reporting and informative 
and well-thought-out editorials. 

This editorial states incisively the basic 
Teasons for the need to eliminate silver 

the half dollar at this time. With 
the permission of the House, I insert this 
editorial “Coins Without Silver,” in the 
D at this point: 
From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, June 
11, 1965) 
Corns WITHOUT SILVER 

Sliver is being used faster than it is being 
Prodaced. Substitutes are feasible for the 
Silver in coinage, but not for such industrial 
Uses as photography. The administration 
has proposed elimination of silver from dimes 
and quarters as a conservation measure. The 
House Banking Committee has voted to add 
half dollars to the list, leaving only the 
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little-used silver dollars for souvenirs and 


8. 

Whether the in coinage is made 
in one step or two steps probably means little 
to the Administration, although its original 
proposal implied two steps. There is much 
to be said for making the entire change at 
this time, and letting the public and the 
silver producing and using interests adapt 
themselves and settle down. The new coins 
will have a pure copper core, with a layer of 
cupro-nickel on the outside of the sandwich. 

Consumption of silver is greater than the 
total world production. The deficit 
amounted to 70 million ounces last year. 
The U.S. stock of silver has been cut in half 
during the past 2 years. By 1967 the supply 
will be exhausted if the demand continues 
and no changes in coinage are made. This 
would send up prices and curtail production 
in many industries that depend upon silver. 
New coins will provide a solution without 
inconveniencing anyone except the hoarder 
who hopes for a higher silver price. 


Are Profits of Cigarette Industry More 
Important Than Health of Our Youth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
against the conference report on S. 559, 
the Federal Cigarette Labeling and Ad- 
vertising Act, is based solely on the 
grounds that it is not strong enough; 
and that it will protect tobacco advertis- 
ing in its present form until July 1, 1969. 

It is my belief that this legislation will 
accomplish nothing by printing a word 
of caution on cigarette packages. A 
sincere and genuine effort to alert poten- 
tial smokers, especially our youth, to the 
possible health hazards in smoking, 
would surely have to start with adver-~ 
tising—not the small printed matter on 
& cigarette package. 

Mr. Speaker, the dean of Wisconsin 
newspaper editors, the eminent William 
T. Evjue, questioned the wisdom of this 
legislation in a recent editorial in his 
newspaper, the Capital Times of Madi- 
son. 

I concur with the sentiments expressed 
in this editorial and request unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 2 
ARE PROFITS OF CIGARETTE INDUSTRY MORE IM- 

PORTANT THAN HEALTH OF OUR YOUTH? 

Recently US. Surgeon General Luther 
Terry made this statement: “Every 4 min- 
utes someone in this country dies pre- 
maturely because of cigarette But 
while the top health officer of this Nation 
was making that statement, Congress was 
passing a bill promoted by the tobacco in- 
dustry, This bill will prevent the Federal 
Trade Commission from ordering the ciga- 
rette manufacturers to include in their ad- 
vertising a warning that cigarettes are a 
health hazard. The biggest problem with 
cigarettes is educating the young people 
about the hazards inyolved in smoking. It 
is the advertising that entices most of them 
to develop the habit. What is more impor- 
tant in this country—the profits of the ciga- 
rette industry or public health? 

Let the people have the truth and the free- 
dom to discuss it and all will go well. 
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Congress Ignores Water Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
accord with the views expressed in an 
editorial that appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
July 10, 1965, with respect to legislation 
providing water quality standards passed 
by both the House and the Senate many 
weeks ago. 

We sorely need legislation aimed at 
controlling the very serious problem of 
water pollution of our waterways and 
lakes, and I urge the conferees to re- 
solve the differences and report this bill 
as soon as possible. 

The editorial of the Courier-Express 
follows: 

CONGRESS IGNORES WATER SITUATION 

Judged by the seeming unwillingness of 
congressional conferees to settel the ques- 
tion of what the Federal Government is go- 
ing to do about water pollution, alarm over 
the Nation's water supplies has no founda- 
tion. 

Yet the Lake Erie region is looking to 
action by the U.S. Public Health Service 
under existing procedures in hopes that the 
lake's death can be stayed. And the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission has declared 
a 4-State water emergency, ordering New 
York City to reduce its consumption of 
water from the Delaware by 75 million gal- 
lons a day. 

Despite these and many other examples of 
popular and official concern over the prob- 
lems of water supply and pollution of sources 
of fresh water, Congress has not passed 
finally at this session any measure dealing 
with the problems. 

The Senate approved a bill In January 
to authorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish water quality 
standards for interstate waterways while the 
House in April passed a measure that does 
not contain this feature. The House bill, 
raised the annual authorization 


treatment plants from $100 million to $150 
million with the additional money to be dis- 
tributed in States with large populations. 

Months have passed with no sign that 
Senate and House conferees are going to get 
together to Iron out differences and secure 
passage finally of a compromise measure— 
though why there should be a com 
to exclude the strongest control and assist- 
ance features of either bill is a question 
that cam be answered only by Members of 
Congress who have in mind other considera- 
tions beside the Nation's health and welfare. 

Neither bill is drastic in its provisions. 
But of one which would permit set- 
ting of water quality standards by the Fed- 
eral Government would serve notice that en- 
forcement of pollution- control laws no 
longer will be left to States that have winked 
at pollution by their communities and in- 
dustries. 

While there is some hope for Lake Erie's 
improvement through activity of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, this approach should 
be backed up by passage in Congress of the 
strongest measure which can be put to- 
gether from the varying provisions of the 
Senate and House bills. 

The ional foot dragging indicates 
that one of the Nation’s most serious do- 
mestic problems, which ultimately may prove 
to be the most serious that has originated 
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in this generation, is being pushed off as a 
mirage by to great a part of the membership 
on Capitol Hill. Another year of inaction 
at the Federal level on Interstate waterways 
will hasten the impending water-short 
doomsday. 


Dubious Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Don Peter- 
son, editor of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Advance-Press, thinks there is “dubious 
economy” in the administration pro- 
posal to establish a car leasing program 
for the rural mail carriers of America. 
The ramifications of this proposal would 
be most far reaching, in Don's estimate, 
not only for rural carriers and their mail 
patrons, but for all taxpayers. 

Under unanimous consent I introduce 
the Peterson editorial into the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks: 

Dustous Economy 

Congress will soon be faced with a bill 
that would create a new Federal bureau that 
would administer a car leasing program for 
the rural mail carriers of America. The pro- 
ponents of the bill estimate that their pro- 
gram would save about $35 million per year, 
and we doubt it. If the bill becomes law, 
the Federal Government would lease cars for 
carriers. 

A rural carrier now receives 12 cents per 
mile car allowance. He buys his own gas, 
insurance, maintenance and pays for all 
other service he may need such as towing 
or a substitute car in case of a breakdown. 
The authors of the bill estimate they can do 
all this for 6½ cents per mile. 

Now then, most rural carriers we have 
known, or know about, take a 
pride in getting the mail to the farm patrons 
despite all kinds of weather. Many of the 
car dealers who sell to rural carriers are 
ready swith standby transportation when it 
is needed. The cars take quite a beating on 
some of the rural roads, and the deprecia- 
tion is rapid. 

Here are some of the things that would be 
brought about if the bill embraced by the 
administration becomes law: 

1. State gas tax loss of about $135,000 per 


year. 

2. Loss of sale of cars by local dealers about 
$240,000 per year. 

3. Loss of State car license fees about 
$33,000 per year. 

4. Loss of Federal gas tax about $90,000 


per year. ` 

5. Loss of insurance premiums, general re- 
pair shops and tire dealers * * * you esti- 
mate. 

6. Loss of standby vehicles for route 
emergencies. 

7. Excess administrative costs for record 
keeping of leasing program. 

8. Storage cost for cars in cold climates. 

9. Elimination of special optional safety 
equipment used on rural carrier owned 
vehicles by many veteran rural carriers. 

10. Removal of responsibility of rural car- 
rier for emergency service while on the route, 
including towing. 

11. Maintenance delay because of loss of 
customer priority. 

12. Regimentation of rural delivery service 
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and the reduction of individual initiative of 
rural carrier through removal of private own- 
ership, resulting in deterioration of rural 
carrier moral. 

If you like the service your rural carrier 
has given you in the past, and you want to 
give him an assist in this instance, drop your 
Congressman and your two Senators a cour- 
teous note protesting the rural carrier car 
leasing bill. He's not getting fat off of that 
12 cents per mile, but he is giving service 
that he will not be able to perform under 
the lease program, 


Urban Agency Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, while I 
represent a predominantly rural constit- 
uency, I recognize the many serious 
problems faced by the Nation’s cities. On 
June 16, I gave my support to H.R. 6927, 
to create a Cabinet level Department of 
Housing and Urban Development which 
would correspond to the Department of 
Agriculture. In the July 7, 1965, edition 
of the Minot Daily News, Minot, N. Dak., 
I was very much pleased to note editorial 
support for the new Department. 

I would like to share this editorial with 
the Members and request unanimous 
consent to insert the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

URBAN AGENCY COMING 


Back in the days when America was pri- 
marily an agricultural society, there was 
prime reason to have a Department of Ag- 
riculture looking after the interests of the 
farmer. In these days, when the revolution 
in farming and marketing methods has cre- 
ated so many new problems, there is still 
prime reason for such a Department. 

There also is reason, however, for a Cab- 
inet-level Government agency chiefiy con- 
cerned with the problems of cities and those 
who live in cities. The best argument for 
this rests on a simple mater of population 
statistics: Whereas most Americans lived on 
the farm or in rural communities when the 

ent of Agriculture was established, 
about 70 percent of us now live in large 
towns and cities. 

The United States, in short, has become 

tly an urban society. It appears 
almost certain to become more so, rather 
than less so, in the decades ahead. This 
change has created, is creating, and will cre- 
ate a wide range of problems that must be 
dealt with. 

Thus there is excellent reason to be glad 
that Congress appears in a mood to establish 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. This seems nearer than at any 
time since the proposal was first made. Al- 
though the House margin of approval for 
such a Department was small, it is signifi- 
cant that the legislators have now come 
around to something they had rejected twice 
before. 

Now it is up to the Senate, where prospects 
of enactment are good. We seem to be on 
the way at last to giving urban problems the 
sort of concerned attention they demand. 
Ours will become a more pleasant society as 
this effort bears fruit. 
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Private Enterprise Versus ARA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Minne- 
sota leads the Nation as an example 
of how private enterprise, when given 
the proper climate in which to grow, 
far outdistances the feeble make-work 
efforts of the Federal Government in 
creating lasting jobs and bolstering 
sagging economies, I refer to the tre- 
mendous resurgence of the iron ore in- 
dustry in northeastern Minnesota since 
the taconite amendment was passed, 
assuring the industry of fair tax treat- 
ment in the State. Since passage of 
the taconite amendment, private enter- 
prise has moved ahead to invest over 
$971 million, which represents the lar- 
gest single private enterprise investment 
ever made in the history of the United 
States in a given area. 

Although this project is barely under- 
way, the effects have been startling, with 
some areas reporting a drop in unem- 
ployment rates by almost one-half. 
These are benefits that accrue to all of 
Minesota in new jobs, lower unemploy- 
ment rates, and a healthier economy- 

On the other hand, the folly of the 
Government spending in useless proj- 
ects has been proven time and time 
again. Two of the prime examples have 
directly affected my own Seventh Con- 
gressional District. 

The ARA has financed a $4 million 
hardboard plant in Superior, Wis., that 
this month goes into direct competition 
with three neighboring plants built by 
private funds. This action came after & 
Department of Commerce report stated 
that existing U.S. facilities were already 
adequate for hardboard demand. Still 
this Government agency went ahead and 
shelled out taxpayers’ cash for the un- 
needed factory. - 

Then there's the ridiculous expendi- 
ture of public funds by ARA to develop 
the growing of sugarbeets in Maine and 
New York. These areas were unproven 
as to suitability and interest. These 
new plants would be in direct competi- 
tion with such areas as the Red River 
Valley of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
which have been proven to be excellent 
for sugar production, and which were 
developed by the hard work and initiative 
of the local people themselves. 

Congress recently gave the generous 
ARA new life when it extended its ex- 
piration date for 60 days. And we all 
know that a new program is in the mak- 
ing to replace it. Under any name it is 
the same ARA boondoggle that has not 
worked in the past and should not be 
allowed to function in the future. It has 
done far more harm than good, and at 
taxpayer expense. 

The comparison is perfectly clear. 
Private enterprise in Minnesota is pro- 
viding untold benefits to the State com- 
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Pared to the incalculable harm from ARA 
and other bureaucratic programs. What 
this Nation needs is a better business 
Climate in which the proven forces of 
Private enterprise can operate, rather 
than the ineffective and scattered buck- 
shot from Washington that thwarts the 
efforts of the private sector. 


A Cheer for American Imperialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the second half of an article in 
the New York Times Magazine of July 
11, 1965, called, “A Cheer for American 
Imperialism.” Mr. Fairlie, political 
Writer for the Spectator and the Daily 

h of London, presents a very 
Sophisticated view of America's role in 
the world today. 

The article follows: 

An empire must grow used to the fact that 
ite commitments—the empire itself—are 
Without rhyme or reason. One of the great- 
est of American commentators sald to me 
the other day that what I called the Amer- 
ican empire was, in very large part, a hold- 
Over from the Second World War, that Amer- 
ica had simply found herself occupying posi- 
tions which had formerly been under the 
Protection of Britain and that there was no 
Teal reason why she should now stay in them. 
All of this is, no doubt, true; but it is how 
empires grow, and their illogicality is no 
Criticism. 


Even this commenator was not, then, con- 
sistent. He went on to admit that, for sen- 
. timental reasons, America recognized an ob- 
ligation to defend Australia and New Zealand. 
Why? Because Australia and New Zealand 
are white, while India (which he is prepared 
to abandon) is coffee-colored? Because Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are part of the family 
Of English-speaking peoples? At this point 
I found not only a great deal more illogi- 
Cality, but a great deal more immorality in 
the attitudes of my American critic than in 
my own conception of the American empire. 
An empire cannot decently distribute its 
Tavors in this fashion according to its prej- 
Udices. 

But I cannot leave it there. One of the 
Most thoughtful and experienced of British 
Correspondents recently visited Vietnam, and 
returned home across the Pacific and across 
America, From Washington he filed his firm- 
est conclusion: “Thank God for Emperor 
LBJ.” read the headline over his article. 
It may be brash, but it is to the point. I, 

„ am prepared to celebrate the American 
empire and, in celebrating it, I believe I give 
Voice to the inarticulate feelings of millions 
and millions of ordinary people of the world, 
Where they have access to the truth. 

Where the Strategic Air Command is, 
Where the Tactical Air Command is, where 
U.S. Marines may quickly be brought into 
action, where U.S. paratroops stand on the 
Alert, where the American fleets plow the 
Stas or ride, ready to strike, in their great 
bases, where the ultimate deterrent spreads 
its benign protection, there is peace—not 
Certain, for only the foolish man looks for 
certainty—but at least more likely. If I 
Sleep soundly in my bed at night, if I ex- 
Pect my children to be able to live peaceful 
and fruitful lives, it is because I count my- 
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self and them as citizens of the American 
empire. 

Not long ago I was arrested in Yugoslavia, 
along with a photographer who was accom- 
panying me. It is not the easiest thing to 
find a consul in Sarajevo on a Saturday 
morning, and we discovered to our dismay 
that there was, in fact, no British consul 
in Sarajevo. 

Was there, then, an American consul? 
Yes. We were immediately relieved. We 
knew at once that the arm of the empire to 
which we belonged would stretch to us even 
there. But there was more to it than that. 
As we sat moodily under the eyes of our 
guards, I remarked to my companion that 
the wonderful thing was that we had not 
the slightest doubt that the American consul 
would count us as one of his own. But we 
knew more even than that. We knew that 
the American consul represented an empire 
which understood our claims, which rested 
on opposition to arbitrary arrest, detention, 
and inquisition. 

We were, in fact, released after a pro- 
longed and angry interview with the chief 
of police, while the search for the American 
consul was being made. But neither I nor 
my companion had the slightest doubt that 
we owed our release to the threat, which I 
constantly reiterated, to involve the Ameri- 
can consul. What is more, neither the mili- 
tary who arrested us nor the police who de- 
tained us questioned our right as British 
citizens to summon the American consul to 
our protection. They, at least, assumed the 
existence of the American empire. 

In both the large and the small considera- 
tions, this protection, this duty of empire, 
is sublime. 

For this is the last thing that I wish to say 
about the conception of empire—and per- 
haps only an outsider can say it. Empire can 
be—and the American empire is—a lofty 
enterprise. 

The superiority of the American to the 
Russian or the Chinese empires is partly a 
matter of interest, partly a matter of meth- 


ods, and partly a matter of purpose. There is 
nothing pecullar or difficult in my saying, 
as an Englishman and Mr. 8 


saying as an Indian, that we would prefer to 
live within the American emprire rather than 
the Russian or the Chinese empires, simply 
as a matter of calculated self-interest. 

That we calculate our interest in this 
way is, in turn, the result of the methods 
of empire which we have seen used. The 
American empire has never depended on the 
arbitrary use of military power, whereas 
neither the Russian nor the Chinese empires 
would exist without it. Moreover, this dif- 
ference in methods reflects a difference of 
purpose. Gibbon spoke of the emperors of 
the second century as “pleased with con- 
sidering themselves the accountable minis- 
ters of the laws,” and the phrase might be 
applied to the successive administrations 
which have discharged America’s imperial re- 
sponsibilities since 1945. 

Even more than the Roman and the 
British Empires, the American Empire unites 
power to law. It unites power to the search 
for a world order, It units power to the de- 
sire of men in a rich and advanced society 
to bring succor to the poor and the back- 
ward who live in the province of their care. 
I have no doubt in saying—although it will 
horrify many—that the Peace Corps seems to 
me an exact and lofty imperial enterprise. 
The only tragedy is that, whereas the young 
district commissioners of the British Empire 
had no thought of returning home, at least 
until the end of their lives, the members of 
the Peace Corps abandon their mission after 
only a few years. Deny it though they may, 
and will, the volunteers in the Peace Corps 
are driven, first and foremost, by a deep 
sense of imperial mission. 

But perhaps the most obvious type of an 
imperial officer is a man like James S. Killen 
of the Agency for International Development, 
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Trying, in turn, to bring some economic 
order—to bring food—to the people of Paki- 
stan, of Korea, and now of Vietnam, he re- 
marked the other day, that the business 
ethics in Vietnam are “probably no better 
and no worse than anywhere else in the so- 
called developing countries.“ It was, rec- 

ly, the saddened, the disillusioned, 
but the benevolent voice of empire. 

Nothing seems to me more urgent than 
that America should find some way of build- 
ing up a corps of civil officers—not volun- 
teers, not ad hoc recruits—who can, as their 
life’s work, undertake the decent mission 
of empire. Almost 200 years after her own 
Revolutionary War, America requires her own 
altered form of a colonial office, 

It could not, of course, be called that— 
such is the touchiness of our world to words 
which represent reality—any more than the 
name of “empire” can be used by either 
America or the great number of its subjects. 
But it is not the word, the name, with which 
Iam concerned. I am concerned that Amer- 
ica should recognize that the responsibility 
she has undertaken is inescapable, is indi- 
visible, is without logical defense but also 
without practical substitute; is wasteful and 
often repugnant but ultimately merciful and 
needing no apology. For 20 years now—so 
short a time—the United States has ful- 
filled her imperial obligations with a ma- 
turity, a generosity, and an enlightenment 
which cannot be paralleled in all the history 
of the world. If ever a country had the 
grace for empire, it is this. 

What is more, I believe that this is under- 
stood by the ordinary people of America. 
The “cloud of critics” at the center, as Gib- 
bon contemptuously dismissed them, may re- 
act nervously to every exercise of their coun- 
try's power. But I have traveled already in 
some of the States and have found, in the 
mass of her people, a sense of purpose, even 
@ clearness of mission, which is truly im- 
perial; which is lordly, benevolent, and touch- 
ingly aware that the task they have under- 
taken is a task which will not fall from their 
shoulders for generations more. 

If this steadiness and clearness are not 
empire“ —then find another word for it. For 
it is there. 


Uninsured District Motorists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial broadcast by sta- 
tion WMAL here in Washington during 
the week of July 11. I am the sponsor 
of H.R. 634—which is based on New York 
law and which provides a solution for 
having irresponsible uninsured motorists 
on the streets of the District of Columbia. 

The editorial follows: 

UNINSURED District MOTORISTS 

Uninsured District motorists have had a 
good thing going far too long. They must 
ke forced to accept financial responsibility 
for their actions, 

There are more than 265,000 cars regis- 
tered in the District. More than 50,000 cars 
are driven without insurance and represent a 
hazard to every citizen in the area. 

Last week a House District Subcommittee 
resumed hearings on legislation to provide 
adequate protection. Unless a measure ls 
approved, area residents will remain at the 
mercy of irresponsible uninsured motorists. 
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Taxes Down, Business Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
James T. Prior, business writer for the 
Record, the leading newspaper of Ber- 
gen County, N.J., has analyzed the effect 
of last year’s income tax reduction and 
the recent elimination of excise taxes, 
His comprehensive article concludes 
that these reductions have been a tre- 
mendous boon for business, at least in 
Bergen County and Rockland County, 
N.Y. 

There was much skepticism about the 
effect of these tax reductions on the 
economy when they were enacted. So 
that others may be convinced of the 
wisdom of these moves, I place Mr. Pri- 
or’s article in the Recor at this point: 


(By James T. Prior) 

Bergen and Rockland merchants never had 
it so good. 

In the first half of 1965 they have reaped 
the harvest of increased sales sowed by the 
1964 Federal income tax. As for the sec- 
ond half, the retailing field has been tilled 
with one of the finest growth mixtures ever 
put on the market—repeal of the Federal 
excise tax. 

Everything is coming up roses. Personal 

-~ Incomes, particularly in the Bergen-Rockland 
area, are on the rise. Employment is at a 
record high. Consumers have record savings 
from which to draw. And the business boom 
is now into its 53d month. 

National retail sales are up about 8 percent, 
a figure which holds true for the two- 
county area. Some merchants say they have 
gained only 2 percent, while others claim a 
hike of 22 percent. 

But most agree that the first half could 
hardly have been better. 

Both Main Street shops and highway 
shopping giants report substantial gains in 
both sales and profits. Each looks for a 
sustanined boom, but neither foresees a 
dramatic Increase in the next 6 months com- 
pared with the expansion in the first half 
which largely outperformed expectations. 

Murray Berezin, manager of Arnold Con- 
stable's in Hackensack, summed up the gen- 
eral picture: “The first half has been ahead 
of the same period last year, and we look for 
an increase in the next 6 months.” 

Ridgewood merchants, on the average, re- 
port half-year sales were higher than the 
national average of 8 percent. 

Robert Puritz, president of the Ridgewood 
Chamber of Commerce, says one indication 
of how successful Ridgewood merchants are 
is that when a store moves out, which is 
rare, there is a waiting list to get the loca- 
tion. 

VOLUME IS HIGHER 

Korvette's in Paramus and Nanuet report 
increased sales. Manager David Goldstein, in 
the Paramus store, describes first-hand sales 
as exceptionally good. 

Donald Gomes, vice president of Vornado, 
Inc., operator of the Two Guys discount 
chain in Garfield, Hackensack, and Totowa, 
said retail sales in this period were excellent. 

He said the sales were in accordance with 
the 22-percent gross volume projected. 

“The month of July should produce a 
volume in excess of 22 percent,” said Gomes. 
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He foresees a healthy second half, with 
an added boost from the elimination and 
reduction of the Federal excise taxes. 

Hackensack merchants have had good ac- 
tivity during the first half, says Harry Good- 
ing of the Hackensack Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The second half should get off to a boom- 
ing start next week during the July 22, 23, 
and 24 Hackensack Festival Days, he said. 

Bloomingdale's, Hackensack, labels the first 
half as good, while Bamberger’s, Paramus, 
describes it as excellent. 

REPORTS ARE ROSY 

Franklin Simon, Hackensack, reports its 
first half sales were more than satisfactory. 

Most stores in the Garden State Plaza re- 
port a sales hike for the 6-month period 
over last year. “A healthy gain,” said a 
spokesman. 

They also anticipate added sales in the 
next 6 months. 

The big questions in the beginning of the 
first half were: Would the boom of the aver- 
age added $4 weekly takehome pay for each 
worker carry over into 1965 and would 
Congress eliminate the Federal excise tax? 

The answers have been yes. 

Now the questions are: How long will the 
boom last and how much effect will the 
Federal excise tax cut have on the retailing 
in the second half of 1965? 

No definitive answers emerge, but the gen- 
eral consensus to the first seems to be: 
There's no cloud on the economic horizon, 
and there’s no reason why the boom can’t 
continue; at worst, it will level off. 

As for elimination of the excise tax, vir- 
tually every merchant says it will act as a 
sales incentive. 

SALES RISE FORECAST 


There is nothing in the legislation to com- 


tors during the summer, which otherwise 
will have its usually usual doldrums. 

Each of these items will enjoy the benefits 
of being good hot weather sellers and being 


reduced—furs, jewelry, television sets, 
and pencils, photographic equipment, musi- 
cal instruments, cosmetics, and other items. 

The upper regions of the Bergen County 
area and Rockland have had population 
growths in the past year with the influx of 
new business. New plants bring new work- 
ers. 

And each 100 new factory workers, ac- 
cording to statistics from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, will bring to a town: 359 more 
people, 91 more schoolchildren, $710,000 
more personal income per year, $331,000 more 
retail sales; and $229 more in bank deposits. 

This means a sizable amount of spending 
power is concentrated in this bicounty area. 
In the latest available figure, compiled by 
the Standard Rate and Data Service, Bergen 
residents spent $1,253,990,000 in the last 12- 
month period, compared with $1,181,274,000; 
while Rockland residents poured $155,658,000 
in local stores, compared with $153,718,000 
during the previous year. 

In Bergen, the average family spent $4,902 
on purchases, compared with the national 
average of $4,470. Per household spending 
in Rockland was at the rate of $3,639 per 
family. 

With more disposable money in the hands 
of the average family, thanks to rising in- 
come and cuts in Federal income and ex- 
cise taxes, the amount for such basics as 
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foods and clothing was much larger than 
usual. 


Moreover, residents in Rockland and Ber- 
gen indulged in fancier foods, frillier finery, 
and livelier living. 

In Rockland, some 60 percent of the dol- 
lar went for food, cars, and auto equipment. 
Broken down it was $50,574,000 for food; 
$32,063,000 for auto equipment; and §10,- 
656,000 at gas stations. 

Bergen spent a considerable amount of 
the dollar for these items—some 49 percent 
of it. Their combined sales amounted to 
$618,487,000, a gain over the previous year’s 
$597 442,000. 

Food shops on the main streets, and food 
departments in the giant centers along the 
highways took in some $333,657,000. This 
does not include the money spent in res- 
taurants. 

Auto dealers from North Arlington to 
Nyack, including those who sell trailers, 
boats, motorcycles, and the like, had a com- 
bined sales volume of $195,137,000. 

Gas stations lining the highways and 
streets of the two-county area put some 
$89,693,000 into their collective cash reg- 
isters. 

Stores selling general merchandise grossed 
$124,852,000; apparel shops, $92,590,000; home 
furnishings stores, $78,073,000; and drug 
stores, $34,014,000. 

Other retail establishments also recorded 
increases. 

In Rockland, the same rosy picture has 
been painted. 

General merchandise sales reached $5,158,- 
000; apparel, $9,455,000; furniture, $6,143,- 
000; and drugs, $4,402,000. 


Federal Government and Kentucky: 
Partners in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the unfortunate collusion 
in ignorance of the Federal Government 
and the State of Kentucky in making the 
State a rich grassland for gangland gam- 
bling grazing. The continued Mlegality 
of gambling in Kentucky merely serves 
to insure that clandestine gambling will 
continue to line mob pockets with fat 
profits, whereas Government-run gam- 
bling would put these moneys in public 
hands for public welfare schemes. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Kentucky came to $88 million. Ilegal 
gambling was far more extensive, in the 
tried and true spirit of mob citadels like 
Newport and Covington. Testimony be- 
fore the McClellan committee pegged 
national off-track betting at $50 billion 
annually, and other testimony indicated 
that this figure was only 42 percent of the 
total illegal gambling figure, which fig- 
ure would then approximate $120 billion 
a year. Ona population basis, Kentucky 
would account for $2.04 billion of this. 
The mob keeps about 10 percent of this 
as profit, so that the mob is having 3 
royal $200 million feed in the Bluegrass- 

The gambling profits are the source 
of funds for much of Kentucky’s many- 
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Shaded vice. The illegality of gambling 
has driven gambling underground and 
into the service of the crime syndicates. 
The ignorant partnership of the Federal 
and State Governments in perpetuating 
this illegality has turned the sport of 
kings into the payroll of pimps in Ken- 
tucky—as well as the payrol of pushers 
and the exchequer of extortionists. Ken- 
tucky and the Nation need Government- 
Tun gambling to take gambling profits 
Out of underworld hands. The way to do 
this is with State and National lotteries. 


Declaration of Independence House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
Clude in the Recorp an article from the 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Standard-Star per- 
taining to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence House and Library located in Phila- 
delphia. 

The article follows: 

From the Standard-Star (New Rochelle, 
N.Y.) June 25, 1965} 
Harwoop Crren ror Errorts To RESTORE 
Hrsroric Home 


A luncheon was given this week at the Yale 
Club of New York honoring Charles Harwood, 
Jr., 1 Washington Square, Larchmont, for his 
efforts on behalf of the restoration of the 
Declaration of Independence House. The 76 
Committee which cited Mr. Harwood was 
formed to restore the house in Philadelphia 
Where Thomas Jefferson wrote the document. 

Kenneth G. Smith, an authority on his- 

ical buildings, was master of ceremonies. 
Samuel J. Cohen, a Jeffersonian scholar, 
Showed slides of the house where the docu- 
Ment was written. The house itself was 
down 82 years ago. Only the bronze 
tablet remains, 

However, in 1963 Congress appropriated 
$200,000 to buy the site. Plans are under- 

y to reconstruct the house and to add a 

President Lyndon B. Johnson is 
honorary chairman. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Harwood 

that the Declaration of Independ- 
nce could only have been written by a man 
Of deep vision and foresight and quoted from 
© Book of Proverbs, “Where there is no 
Vision the people perish,” He went on to 
Say, “The signers of the Declaration of In- 
“pendence when pledging themselves to the 
which lay before them, fully realized 
that the Government was not the 
*0urce or the instrument for promoting the 
unalienable rights given them by their 
Creator, For government was not to be the 
ter but the servant of men.” Mr. Har- 
Wood also stated that “life, liberty, and the 
Pursuit of happiness” are rights which be- 
Ne solely to God and cannot be delegated 
the President, Congress or sven the Su- 
Preme Court.” 
Mr. Harwood obtained his bachelor of so- 
Science in economics from the College 
Of the City of New York and attended 
la m University Law School and Suffolk 

School. He did postgraduate work in 
* Omics and transportation at Columbia 

Diversity. 

In 1951 he won a prize from the New York 
Railroad Club for a paper dealing with U.S. 
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transportation policies. He is author of sey- 
eral papers dealing with “Cumulative Vot- 
ing.” He is a member of the Yale Club, 
New York Railroad Club, Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Nu Alumni Association, National 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, a 32d degree Mason, Westchester Chap- 
ter of Royal Arch Masons, Bethlehem Com- 
mandery, Conservative Society of America, 
and Nathan Hale Conservative Club. 


Capt. Charles H. Kimes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


of 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, haye 
you ever noticed how a man's head will 
swell several sizes too big for his hat, and 
his heart nearly burst with pride when 
the boy next door suddenly becomes a 
nationally acclaimed hero? Well, that 
is just what happened a couple of Mon- 
days ago, when I heard of the fantastic 
achievement of Capt. Charles Kimes. 
And I have not been able to wear my hat 
since. 

I can remember Charles Kimes as the 
happy-go-lucky kid making his way, 
along with dozens of other neighborhood 
boys, through all the joys and woes of 
becoming & man. 

Recently all these fond memories were 
brought back in a flash as I listened to 
the humanly unbelievable account of 
Captain Kimes’ victory over sure-fire 
disaster for himself, his crew and 152 
other passengers aboard his Boeing 707 
jet airliner. 

When I recount how this brave pilot’s 
calm, clear voice instilled courage and 
hope in the hearts of all those sharing 
this terrifying experience with him, only 
then can I begin to approach this mar- 


velous feat of Charles Kimes’ with proper. 


appreciation. 

What presence of mind. What pres- 
ence of mind, indeed, to make such a de- 
cision as to carry on to Travis, rather 
than dump into the Pacific. What faith 
and courage to meet, not one, but several 
spine-chilling threats with this same 
presence of mind. 

All this could not help but bring to 
thought Rudyard Kipling's words, “If 
you can keep your head when all 
around * . 

My hat is off to this Enid, Okla. boy, 
Captain Kimes, and to his crew. And 
I am sure this feeling is shared by all 
Americans, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Monday, July 5, 1965: 

BLUE Is STOL WII 

It was the last touch needed to his calm, 
professional heroism for Pan American Pilot 
Charles H. Kimes to play down his accom- 
plishment in bringing safely home a crippled 
airliner with 153 persons on board. He 
could not, he said, “wear the hero’s hat.” 

The Federal Aviation Agency had other 
ideas and so does anyone who has read the 
story. The captain’s 707 jet had just taken 
off from San Francisco for Hawaii when 
trouble took over, A wing fuel tank ex- 
ploded. One engine dropped off; so did about 
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30 feet of wing. At that point Captain Kimes 
took over from trouble. 

He brought the plane delicately up to 1,400 
feet, flew out over water so as to avoid the 
populated bay area, and, having made it to 
Travis Air Force Base, 45 miles away, flew 
in circles until the damaged landing gear 
could be lowered into place by hand. As 
they used to say in early aviation, he came 
in on a wing and a prayer and the seat of 
his pants. 

With enough dials and gages to start a 
small computer operation, a lot of the per- 
sonal control has gone out of bigtime fly- 
ing. It is heartening to know that it can 
still be called upon when needed. The pilot 
richly deserves his special citation from the 
FAA. And anyone embarking on a Pan 
American flight will feel a little more se- 
cure U the name on the captain's door is 
Charles H. Kimes. 


Taking Miracles for Granted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
distinguished columnist, Joseph Alsop, 
points out in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 14, 1965, the legislative 
miracles-we have witnessed during this 
session of Congress should not be taken 
for granted. 

We have a lot more work to do, but I 
believe that all of us can take pride in 
the progress pointed out by Mr. Alsop in 
his column, which follows: 


TAKING MIRACLES FOR GRANTED 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasHINGTON.—It is easy enough to give the 
measure of the joint achievement of Presi- 
dent Johnson and the present session of 
Congress. With a bit of luck, the President 
will even get his immigration-reform bill be- 
fore the session ends. 

If any knowing person had been asked, 
last year, how soon we could hope for re- 
form of the hoary and unjust system of 
immigration quotas, the answer would have 
been: “Not until hell freezes over“ And 
every word in this response would have been 
meant quite literally. 

Nowadays in contrast, every one is fretting, 
not at all because the reform bill has no 
chance of passage, but because it Is being 
unduly delayed by the squalid row in the 
House Judiciary Committee, The chairman, 
EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, is scarcely 
on speaking terms with the subcommittee 
chairman, MICHAEL Fretcnan of Ohlo. Even 
so, the row is unlikely to be fatal. 

In the old days, to be sure, the Feighan 
subcommittee was the official graveyard of 
all sane legislation about immigration: the 
cross-grained FstocHan used to be proud to 
run a graveyard. Today, however, long-de- 
layed redistricting has caused changes in 
FEIGHAN'S home district; and Fama is 
much less eager to be known as a cemetery 
owner. 


In addition, the Johnson landslide caused 
important changes in the composition of the 
Judiciary Committee itself. The adminisfra- 
tion’s legislative strategists took care to see 
that these larger changes were strongly re- 
flected in the Feighan subcommittee. Thus 
if worst comes to worst, the bill can simply 
be taken away from FEIGHAN and sent to 
tre House floor for early action. 
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If early action is taken, final enactment is 
a good bet. Thus, the antiquated system of 
racial immigration quotas, with its ugly 
overtones of racial prejudice, will at last go 
by the board. Instead, we shall have a gen- 
eral immigration quota of 161,000 per an- 
num—the same as before, but with no racial 
basis. 

All places within this general quota will 
then be allocated by a sensible system of 
priorities. Close relatives of American cit- 
izens will get first chance. Next will come 
highly skilled professional men, such as 
scientists. Next will come citizens’ more dis- 
tant relatives. And last will come members 
of skilled trades for whom jobs in the United 
States are going begging, like sheepherders, 
certain kinds of tailors and domestic servants 
of some categories. 

Assuming this sensible substitute for the 
ugly quota system goes through, it will not 
be a great reform, like the excision of a 
cancer. But it will be a valuable, hardly 
hoped-for reform, like the sudden disappear- 
ance of a canker on the tongue that con- 
tinues so long that it begins to seem 
permanent. 

Precisely because immigration reform has 
previously seemed so totally hopeless, more- 
over, the good prospects now are a conven- 
ient symbol of a much larger and more im- 
portant reality. Every one ought to be as- 
tonished that an immigration-reform bill has 
any chance at all. But every one ought to be 
plain pop-eyed with amazement at the un- 
dramatic, steady progress of the rest of the 
President's program. 

It is a majestic there is no other 
for it. Any two of the 11 major bills would 
normally provide enough food for contro- 
versy, as well as enough grounds for boasting, 
for a normal congressional session. 

But here we are, with the big Ap 
bill and the great and ground-breaking new 
education bill already signed; with the in- 
flammatory medicare and yoting-rights bills 
safely in conference; with the housing sub- 
sidy and Department of Urban Affairs bill's 
past the House and waiting Senate action; 
with the water-pollution and drug-abuses 
bills and the poverty program coming along 
nicely, thank you, and with no real trouble 
in sight except for the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which may prove to 
be a squeaker. 

It is extraordinary to be able to offer such 
a list of truly major, truly transforming legis- 
lation, all the work of a single congressional 
session, and almot all of it in process of being 
comfortably passed, with no ome howling 
bloody murder, invoking the sacred ančtstors, 
or talking about creeping socialism bursting 
into a brisk hard gallop. 

Taking miracles—at least near-miracles— 
for granted is a foolish practice that invites 


should go to Lyndon Johnson, certainly ought 
not to be taken for granted. 


The Literacy Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
July 9, this House, by a bipartisan ef- 
fort in which I was instrumental, re- 
jected an amendment to the voting 
rights bill that would permit large 
numbers of Spanish-speaking residents 
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of New York to vote without meeting 
the English language literacy require- 
ment. 

I can think of no other section of this 
important bill which is of less relevance 
to the basic issue of denial of Negro 
voting rights. 

The New York Times on May 22, edi- 
torially opposed this amendment because 
“the requirement to read and write Eng- 
lish imposed by New York State has 
been fairly and impartially administered 
and it should not be destroyed by Fed- 
eral law.“ 

In reaffirming its previous position, 
the New York Times, on July 13, again 
wrote an editorial which I commend to 
the Members of this House: 

THE LITERACY TEST 

The voting rights bill, now approved by 
both Houses of Congress, goes to conference 
for resolution of the differences between the 
versions adopted by the Senate and the 
House. On every major point at Issue the 
House bill is superior. If the final measure 
follows it in most respects, it will be a tri- 
umph for democracy and a major weapon 
against racial discrimination. 

However, one of the key differences be- 
tween the two bills that has nothing to do 
with racial discrimination is a provision 
accepted in the Senate but rejected in the 
House, that would permit large numbers of 
Spanish-speaking residents of New York City 
to vote in the forthcoming mayoral election 
without meeting the English language liter- 
acy requirements specified by the New York 
State constitution. 

Leaders of both Democratic and Republi- 
can parties in this city have endorsed this 
provision, but we adhere to the position we 
have set forth many times in the past: the 
English literacy requirement speci- 
fied by the State constitution ever since 1922 
is sound and should not be abridged. It has 
always been fairly administered and never 
used as a means of discrimination against 
minority groups. 

The government of New York State is car- 
ried on in the English language. The laws 
are in . Virtually all public meetings 
devoted to political discussions and the pub- 
lic business are conducted in English. In- 
telligent participation in the affairs of New 
York City and New York State requires a 
knowledge of English. Every assistance 
should be given those who wish to qualify to 


vote here, but not at the expense of weaken-- 


ing this basic requirement. These consider- 
ations seem to us to demonstrate that the 
amendment has no place in a law designed 
to block discrimination against Negro voting 
in the South. 

The other major points in which the House 
bill seems better than the Senate version are 
in banning the poll tax as a prerequisite of 
voting; permitting Negroes to register di- 
rectly with Federal examiners without hav- 
ing first to apply to local registrars, and 
providing for Federal poll watchers on elec- 
tion day. 


Congressional Responsibility to Today’s 
GIs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent article by William McGaffin ap- 
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peared in last Monday’s New York Post, 
and succinctly made the point that we 
are simply not doing enough for today’s 
GI's who are serving in South Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic. 

As a member of the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee, I have sponsored leg- 
islation to provide readjustment benefits 
for our men who serve in areas of hostil- 
ity. Mr. McGaffin suggests that, in ad- 
dition, we accord prompt consideration 
to the need for more realism in the ad- 
ministration of GI hazardous duty pay 
and reinstitution of insurance programs. 
I believe that the article contributes 
some incisive thought to the issue of con- 
gressional responsibilities to our GI's, 
and I wholeheartedly commend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

UNINSURED GI's 
(By William McGaffin) 

WasHINGTON.—More and more GIs are be- 
ing asked to face death on foreign battle- 
fields in today's troubled world. 

Yet, they are not covered by Government 
life insurance policies. Nor do they enjoy, 
upon leaving the service, the educational and 
other benefits made available to the veterans 
of Korea and World War II. 

They do receive combat pay if they are 
exposed to hostile fire and meet certain other 
qualifications: This gives a soldier, regard- 
less of rank, a $55-a-month bonus on top 
of his regular pay. 

But there are curious Inconsistencies in 
the way the Defense Department has applied 
this since it was approved by Congress 2 
years ago. A GI who gets shot at in the Do- 
minican Republic, for example, is not eligible 
for it—unless he gets wounded or is killed. 

In Vietnam, on the other hand, an esti- 
mated 25 percent of the GIs were drawing 
combat pay until recently. Now about 75 
percent will begin receiving it. 

The rule was liberalized for Vietnam out 
of recognition of the rapidly escalating war 
there. Combat money is not paid in the 
Dominican Republic, on the grounds that 
there is no clearly established enemy there 
and the situation is considered temporary. 

The Pentagon general who supplies this 
explanation shrugs as he finishes as though 
he, too, questions whether it is right to be 
so arbitrary in a matter of this kind. 

This issue, however, does not bother near- 
ly as many people here as the fact that the 
GIs are no longer covered by insurance. In 
World War II. they contributed toward its 
cost. In Korea, they were given a $10,000 
policy free. 

It is satisfying to report that a growing 
number of Congressmen appear to be having 
twinges of conscience about this situation. 
Four bills to restore GI insurance have beeD 
introduced in this session. 

Congress abolished the insurance program 
and raised the monthly benefits to service- 
men’s widows in 1957. Up to this time, a 
widow was paid $87 a month, plus social 
security for herself and her children, plus 
the $10,000 in insurance paid out at the rate 
of $92.90 a month for 10 years. 

Since 1957, she has been entitled to $120 
a month plus 12 percent of her husband's 
basic pay, and social security. The monthly 
benefits range, approximately, from $132 to 
$262, depending upon her husband’s rank. 
in contrast to the flat $87 a month paid to 
survivors of all ranks before. 

Her social security payments are higher 
now, also, particularly if her husband held a 
higher rank. Before 1957, social security was 
free for the GI but payments to his bene- 
ficiaries were low, as they were based on an 
arbitrary figure for all ranks of $120 a month. 

Since 1957, the serviceman has contributed 
to social security like any other employed 
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Person and the benefits are based on his rate 
of pay. If he earned $1,800 a year in the 
Service, his widow with one child would draw 
$109.60 a month. If he earned $4,800, the 
Widow and child would draw $190.60 a month. 

With the abolishment of the insurance 
Program, parents were cut out of the benefit 
Pattern. Survivors of unmarried men who 
dle in service are awarded only the death 
gratuity of 6 months’ base and combat pay. 

the case of a private, this would come to 
Only $800. 

Congressmen are now beginning to ask 
themselves whether this is fair. They won- 
der whether the benefit scale established 
8 years ago provides as adequately as it 
Should for the security of widows and chil- 
dren in 1965. 

For these and other reasons, Congress may 
Well restore some kind of insurance pro- 
fram. There appears to be less chance for 
A perennial proposal of Senator YARBOROUGH, 
Democrat, of Texas, to pay “readjustment 
benefits,” including such items as education 
grants and home loans, for veterans of to- 
day's cold—not hot—wars. 


Fifth Anniversary of Christening of 
SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the hospital ship SS Hope celebrates the 
anniversary of its christening. 
Since that memorable day in San Fran- 
cisco on September 22, 1960, the vessel’s 
Parent organizations Project HOPE, has 
frown into the largest and most effec- 
tive medical- education program of its 
kind, in the world. 

Let me cite briefiy, the major accom- 
Dlishments of this magnificent orga- 
nization: 

In 5 years, the SS Hope has traveled 
to five countries on three continents. 

Project HOPE has trained nearly 3,000 
doctors and nurses, performed over 6,000 
Major operations, treated more than 
100,000 persons, vaccinated some 1 mil- 
lion children, and distributed a million 
Cartons of nourishing milk. 

HOPE has set up such nationwide pro- 
rams as nutrition-education plan, 
Under which mothers and children are 
taught proper practices in sanitation, 
hygiene and dietary habits. 

In the meantime, land-based opera- 

have been set up, in the developing 
Nations visited by the ship, to continue 
the programs initiated by HOPE. 

In Jakarta, Indonesia, the first coun- 
try visited by the vessel, HOPE trained 
Medical personnel who now staff a re- 
Cently constructed hospital. 

In Saigon, South Vietnam, HOPE di- 
Tects activities in a specially built ortho- 
Dedic rehabilitation center for children. 

In Trujillo, Peru, the project super- 
Vises the country’s first residency and 
internship program, at the city’s medical 
School and hospital. 
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School of Medicine and the city’s hos- 
pital. 

Additional shore programs are main- 
tained by HOPE, and another will be es- 
tablished in Africa when the ship leaves 
Conakry, Guinea. The SS Hope sails 
out of the west African port city on 
August 14 and returns to the United 
States at Philadelphia, on September 1. 

Mr. Speaker, although ceremonies 
throughout the country will honor Proj- 
ect HOPE in September, I want to take 
this occasion to congratulate the project. 

As an advocate and supporter of Proj- 
ect HOPE since its inception, I have been 
pleased to watch the good work and 
compassion of the men and women of 
HOPE. 

I recall the difficult days in 1958 when 
Dr. William B. Walsh, a specialist in in- 
ternal medicine from Washington, D.C., 
struggle for 2 years to launch his 
dream. 

I remember the enthusiastic support 
from such officials as Vice President 
Houmpurey, former President Eisenhow- 
er, and our colleague, Congressman Ep 
EDMONDSON. 

Then there are the dedicated doctors 
who volunteer 2 months of their time to 
serve abroad the ship; the talented nurs- 
es who work at minimal salaries for en- 
tire, year-long voyages, and the magnifi- 
cent men and women in white who con- 
tinue HOPE’s legacy on shore after the 
ship has gone. 

Most importantly, the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction has been the warm 
endorsement of HOPE by the American 
people—by the individuals and or- 
ganizations who give so generously; by 
the representatives from business, labor, 
and all walks of life, who volunteer their 
services; and by the industries and firms 
which donate millions of dollars in sup- 
plies and equipment each year. 

Finaly, Mr. Speaker, it has been grati- 
fying to see the overwhelming accept- 
ance of Project HOPE among my col- 
leagues; and it is for your benefit, and 
for the benefit of the American public, 
that I have endeavored to inform the 
country of Project HOPE’s achievements, 
as it approaches its fifth birthday. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Domestic Farmworker Program a Success 
As Bracero Foreign Labor Importation 
Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr, ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, nation- 
wide attention has been focused on the 
so-far-successful effort made this year 
to utilize our U.S. domestic farm labor 
force to replace the tens of thousands of 
foreign workers-who in past years found 
jobs in the fields and on the farms of 
America under the bracero program 
which Congress ended last December. 
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I would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp two recent examples of 
the fine news coverage this effort has 
been receiving. The first is an editorial 
appearing in the July 7 edition of the 
Washington Post entitled, “Farm Labor”, 
and the second is an article written by 
Frank C. Porter also printed in the Post 
on July 12, and entitled, “Wirtz Is Seen 
Winning Farm Labor Battle, as Bracero 
Numbers Dwindle to a Trickle.” 

Both the editorial and the article are 
highly encouraging to me, because they 
point to the end of an era when farm 
workers in the United States were 
treated as second-class citizens, and were 
afforded virtually no protection against 
the harsh rigors of an agricultural eco- 
nomic system that felt little responsi- 
bility toward this, one of the most ex- 
ploited groups in America. 

The editorial and article follow: 

Farm LABOR 


Ii there was a visionary quality to the 
July 7, 1965, speech on farm labor delivered 
last week by the Secretary of Labor, it was 
the quality of one of the Old Testament 
prophets rousing the populace to grapple 
with some besetting sin. The contemporary 
sin about which Secretary Wirtz is concerned 
is the complacent and callous neglect of the 
hired hands who work on American farms, 
moving from region to region with the sea- 
sons to harvest their rich yields. Farm- 
workers, and especially migrant farm- 
workers, have been the most submerged, ex- 
Ploited and degraded element in the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. Wirtz proposes to do something about 
the . ne has already done 
soem’ t it—something exce 1 
constructive. He has been the ae mares 
in bringing virtually to an end the practice 
of importing foreign farmworkers—mostly 
Mexicans—to do the stoop labor which Amer- 
ican growers insist that domestic farm- 
workers are loath to perform. 

The change is measurable—and dramatic. 
A year ago there were 36,300 foreign nationals 
working on California farms. Today there 
are 1,964. In the country as a whole, there 
were 65,218 such foreign farmworkers at this 
time last year. There are now 2,587. And 
despite pitiful walling and dire predictions 
by the big agricultural employers who like 
to be able to hire cheap labor, disaster has 
not overtaken American agriculture, prices 
of farm products have not generally spiralled 
and the prospects now are very good for get- 
ting the crops harvested with the help of 
college and high school youths in need of 
employment supplementing the domestic 
supply of migrant farmworkers eager to 
work. 

“The encouraging lesson of the year,” Mr. 
Wirtz observed in summary, “is that the 
laws of economics, of supply and demand, 
supplemented by special recruitment efforts, 
do work in the agricultural industry just as 
in any other. Workers are available if the 
prices and conditions are right.“ These 
American workers, it must be recognized, 
however, are not peons who can be treated 
like scum while they are working and then 
sent back to Mexico for the rest of the year. 
Decent living conditions must be furnished 
for their families; they must have housing 
and schools for their children and a reason- 
able share in the national prosperity. 

A three-point approach to the farm labor 
problem is needed, the Secretary says. First, 
agricultural employment must be recognized 
as being essentially like other kinds of em- 
ployment—and entitled to the same kinds of 
protection and the same standards of decency 
in conditions of employment. Second, year- 
round employment opportunities must be 
developed for agricultural workers. and, 
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third, there must be a more effective mobili- 
zation of public opinion regarding the farm 
labor situation—so that the public recog- 
nizes that farmworkers cannot be kept sub- 
merged and degraded. 

The whole country, not its agricultural 
segment alone, will be immeasurably bene- 
fited ‘if Secretary Wirtz’ vision achieves 
Téeallzation. For the whole country has been 
degraded by the degradation of migrant farm 
laborers. And the whole country will be en- 
riched by giving them a fair share in its 
economic democracy. 

Winrz Is SEEN WINNING FARM LABOR BATTLE 
AS BRACERO NUMBERS DWINDLE TO A TRICKLE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

After 6 months of internecine warfare, 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz appears to 
be winning his battle to make good a con- 
gressional mandate against wholesale im- 
portation of foreign farmworkers. 

More importantly, the controversy has 
helped coalesce new efforts, led by Wirtz 
himself, to improve the lot of agricultural 
workers generally. 

In this respect, obstruction to Wirtz’ pro- 

by a minority of growers—mostly 
larger operators in California and Florida— 
seems to have backfired. 

They have failed to obtained more than a 
trickle of the docile, efficient, and compar- 
atively cheap foreign field hands to which 
they are accustomed. And they have had to 
upgrade pay and working conditions to ob- 
tain domestic help. 

Beyond this, by fanning the controversy, 
these growers may have helped improve 
prospects for a Federal minimum wage in 
agriculture, for extension of social security 
to farmworkers, for strengthening of unions 
of agricultural employees by ending their 
exemption from the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
for stricter child labor laws in the fields. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


Legislation covering these and other agri- 
cultural reforms has been introduced on 
Capitol Hill. Chances that much of it will 
be enacted in this session are slim. But 
sentiment for the passage of such bills is 
growing in Congress. 

Wirtz put his finger on the trend last week 
when he told a Senate subcommittee that 
the long exclusion of farmworkers from the 
statutory rights and benefits enjoyed by wage 
earners in industry appears to be largely 
“an anachronistic carryover from the period 
of disproportionate political influence by 
rural voters, especially propertied voters.” 

“The national acceptance of the principle 
of one man, one vote,” he said, “foretells the 
end of the exclusion of agricultural employ- 
ment from the coverage of State and Feder- 
al laws regarding minimum wages, health, 
and sanitation, unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation and collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Only a week earlier, speaking at the Los 
Angeles town hall, Wirtz said that using 
domestic instead of foreign workers is only 
a starting point. He went on to propose a 
national agricultural labor program “which 
will serve all the interests of the growers, 
the workers, and the public.” 

But such a program would probably never 
get off the ground if should be dis- 
credited in the still unfinished fight on for- 
eign worker importation. 

So far, however, the Secretary seems to be 


WIRTZ AIMS AT LOOPHOLE 

At issue is Congress’ termination effective 
last December 31, of the bracero program, 
under which hundreds of thousands of Mexi- 
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can workers entered the Nation each year. 
But there remained a provision of immigra- 
tion law (Public Law 414) which permits 
the Attorney General, on advice of the Labor 
Secretary, to allow use of foreign farmhands 
on a spot basis where domestic workers are 
unavailable at fair pay and working condi- 
tions. 

Fearing this might provide a loophole that 
could nullify the bracero tion, Wirtz 
applied rigorous standards to Public Law 414 
and insisted that in most cases domestic 
workers could replace foreign workers if the 
growers did right by them. This brought a 
storm of protest from some growers and their 
allies in canning, processing, transport, 
banking, the Teamsters Union, and on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

The clamor continues—the most recent 
instance being a bitter, 10-point indictment 
of Wirtz on the Senate floor by Senator 
Grorce Murry, Republican, of California. 

But the best proof that Wirtz has the up- 
per hand appears to be the mere 2,587 for- 
eign farmworkers in the United States as of 
June 30, compared to 65,218 a year ago. 

The Secretary concedes there have been 
some temporary crises in the labor supply 
(but no serious shortages) and “some small 
crop losses, responsibility for which a more 
objective judge would have to assess to grow- 
ers, governments, or God.” He feels the pro- 
gram is working reasonably well and that 
there have been substantial benefits in in- 
creased employment of Americans, better 
pay and working conditions, and the like. 

His opponents dissent strongly. For one 
thing, they argue, labor uncertainties stem- 
ming from the bracero embargo have pushed 
up fruit and vegetable prices——not because 
of the added cost of domestic workers but 
because planting have been down and crops 
left to rot unharvested. 

In particular they cited lettuce, where 
the cost of a head Jumped to as high as 49 
cents in Washington stores 5 or 6 weeks ago— 
about double the normal price. 

But Wirtz’ policies had nothing to do 
with the soaring price; rather it was the 
result of a temporary supply shortage in- 
duced by California's wettest April on rec- 
ord, Representative JEFFREY COHELAN, Demo- 
erat of California, told the House. Since 
then the price here has dropped back to a 
normal 25 cents a head to 35 cents for two, 
he noted, 

NO UNUSUAL FLUCTUATION 

Regarding lettuce, the Secretary attacked 
what he called a “widespread and obylously 
planned program of propaganda” to mislead 
consumers. “In general,” he said, “prices 
this year for fruits and vegetables have not 
risen or fluctuated any more for crops which 
braceros used to pick than they have for 
other food prices.” 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from Agriculture Department data 
actually show slightly more price declines 
from a year ago than increases. The fol- 
lowing table gives average wholesale prices 
for the week of July 6 on representative 
fruits and vegetables compared with the 
year-earlier level. 


This Last 
Year Year 
Cantalup (jumbo crate)_... $7.92 $8.58 
5.21 3.42 
483 5.88 
2.75 3.88 
2.46 6,49 
85 80 
2.83 439 
3.56 2.00 
3. 13 3.17 
8. 71 4. 75 


July 14, 1965 
D-Day for Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL I. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will consider on Thursday, July 
15, H.R. 4822, which provides for the 
construction of a rapid rail transit sys- 
tem for the National Capital area. 


The Evening Star of July 13, 1965, car- 
ried a very fine editorial entitled “D-Day 
for Transit.” The editorial will be of 
interest to everyone who is interested in 
a balanced transportation system for 
the Nation's Capital and who believes in 
true free enterprise. I include it in the 
appendix of the RECORD: 

D-Day For TRANSIT 


The vigorous support the White House is 
giving Washington's revised rail transit bill 
is well deserved. No legislation in recent 
years has had more crucial, far-reaching im- 
portance to the Nation’s Capital. And this 
week the responsibility for achieving its 
benefits passes to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This bill is the fruit of a full decade of 
study and improvement. In 1963, the House 
rejected an earlier yersion which contained 
glaring deficiencies. Its defects were evident 
then, and they have been corrected. 

The new bill authorizes 25 miles of rail 
lines confined almost wholly to Washington. 
roughly half of which are underground. 
Without exception, these lines ultimately 
will be extended into the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia suburbs. And indeed, if the House 
does its part this week, a compact between 
the two States and the District to assume 
responsibility for the total system might 
well become a reality in 1966. The present 
bill, however, would commit the Federal 
Government to participate only in the criti- 
cal nucleus of the system, and it is essential 
that this be made clear to Congress. 

Perhaps the most vital change in the bill 
is a complete revamping of its financing 
structure. Congress objected 2 years ago, 
rightly so, that it was being asked to bear 
nearly all the burden, with the District con- 
tributing almost nothing. Under the new 
formula, the District and Federal govern- 
ments would participate on a one-third, two- 
thirds basis in grants and in responsibility 
for revenue bonds which would pay the lion’s 
share of the cost. Surely, as the White House 
has said, this is an appropriate, reasonable 
division in view of the urgent importance of 
rail transit to the Capital City. 

House Members no doubt will be told. 
largely on behalf of the D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem’s O. Roy Chalk, that the present bill is 
unfair to “private enterprise.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The system would be designed and built 
by private egnineering firms, under contract, 
with public dollars. The bill unequivocally 
requires that the system, under contract, be 
privately operated. The operating personnel 
would be employees of the private operator— 
not Government workers. Mr. Chalk would 
have a fair chance, along with anyone else, 
to compete for the operating rights. And 
the bill provides specific protections for 
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To be sure, it would not give Mr. Chalk 
the arm-lock on the rail system which he 
quite naturally desires. At first, he fought 
to kill the whole program. More recently he 
has proposed protective amendments to the 
bill which have been rejected in various 
forms by both the White House and the 
House committee. Some of his demands are 
unnecessary. Some are simply preposterous. 
The House should resist them. 

Congress also should be encouraged by the 
strengthened leadership of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, which will 
administer the rail program during its initial 
Phases. Its new Director, Walter McCarter, 
is not unsympathetic to Washington's free- 
Way program: But he insists, and he is right, 
that rail transit Js the only alternative to an 
endless proliferation of freeways which in 
time could become Intolerable, 

In moving this vital bill to the House floor, 
the full District Committee approved it by 
the overwhelming margin of 18 votes to 3. 
We trust that the House will grant its in- 
dorsement in as conclusive fashion, as an 
inducement to the Senate to complete 
action during this session. 


Pressure To Conform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent article written by 
columnist Wilfrid Dellquest, entitled 
“Apple Carts,” I notice that he has com- 
mented on something that bothers many 
of us. Why have we become so prone 
to maintaining the status quo in the 
United States? More to be wondered 
at is the fact that we even extend this 
tendency beyond ourselves and seem to 
try to impose the same restrictions on 
others about us. 

I believe that Mr. Dellquest has stated 
this case very eloquently, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have his column, printed 
in the Lincoln Heights Bulletin-News on 
July 11, 1965, inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. The article follows: 

APPLE CARTS 
(By Wilfrid Deliquest) 

He's in the doghouse; I recently met an 
Old acquaintance who once attended a class 
With me at the university. In the interven- 
ing years, he studied theology and, after 
Ordination, accepted the ministry of a small 
Church near Los Angeles. He is perturbed 
because some of his friends have turned 
their backs upon him. A few weeks ago 
he visited the Midsouth and was an active 
Participant in civil rights demonstrations. 
For that he was condemned by members of 
his congregation. They told him that he 
had no business interfering in matters that 
Wrre not of his concern and that he should 
let well enough alone and not be a trouble- 
Maker. I am not passing Judgment upon 
the expediency of his cause, but I do know 
that he believed in it sincerely and felt a 
Moral obligation to try to help to correct 
What he regarded as an injustice. Nor can 
I either praise or condemn his critics, but 
I think I can understand them. Those who 
denounced their clergyman are nice people. 
That is to say, they are respectable members 
Of their community. They play bridge and 
Bolt; they belong to civic clubs; they are in 
an adequate Income bracket, and are often 
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seen at fashionable social affairs. They are 
nice people, and they mean well. It is just 
that they object to anyone who tries to upset 
the applecart. As an academic theory, they 
would probably agree with their clergyman’s 
social views. But they consider it unseemly 
and dangerous to become personally involved 
in a controversy that concerns ers 
thousands of miles away. They would be 
happier if their minister stayed at home and 
confined his energies to his usual Sunday 
platitudes. 

Those oldtime crusaders: I think that these 
nice people are forgetting somcthing. They 
forget that the security and comfort they 
enjoy were made possible for them because 
a few men somewhere back along the line had 
the moral courage to fight for the things they 
believed. The men who made our Nation 
possible, the men who established the his- 
toric American tradition, were all upsetters of 
applecarts. They were not willing to let 
well enough alone. Those crusading dissi- 
dents who involved themselves personally to 
help further freedom and justice aroused the 
antagonism of the nice people who were 
satisfied with things as they were and who 
resented being disturbed. What we call the 
American tradition did not come cheaply. 
The yearning for justice, the reaching after 
freedom and political equality for all Ameri- 
cans were pald for by sensitive men and 
women who were ready to lay their reputa- 
tions and their lives on the line in realization 
of their ideals. I have read of Americans 
who forfeited their respectability when they 
became personally involved in the fight 
against human slavery. In the beginning, 
it was not a popular cause. Most of the nice 
people, both North and South, looked askance 
at the crusaders who were making trouble. 
They wanted them to mind their own busi- 
ness and leave well enough alone. After all, 
they were free Americans and nobody was 
trying to enslave them. What more did they 
want? — 

Women on the warpath: I remember in my 
boyhood the women who personally involved 
themselves in the struggle for women's 
rights. They agitated, they demonstrated, 


tradition. Of course, we are all more or 1 
opinionated, and maybe you are among 
who assert that a woman’s place is 
home and a clergyman’s in 
pit. You may believe it 
discreet to remain silent so as 
our own ease and security while someone 
is being bruised by bigotry and deprived 
ignorance. That's one way of looking at 
Don't be too hard on the clergyman who 
in the doghouse. He has his opini too. 
I have a feeling that every great step 
Nation has taken toward the realization 
freedom, justice, and common decency has 
been pioneered by those who upset apple- 
carts. They were hell-raisers, no doubt of 
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tradition. They were worthy of their coun- 
try. Are we worthy of them? 


AZc. Gary L. Iseli 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
7 OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
exceptional honor has come to a con- 
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stituent of mine, which is not only an 
honor for the young man himself, but 
for his parents, my congressional dis- 
trict, and the State of Ohio. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Garland, com- 
mander, 12th Strategic Aerospace Di- 
vision, U.S. Air Force, Dayis-Monthan 
Air Force Base, Ariz., states that, and I 
quote— 

Airman Second Class Gary L. Lell, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Iseli, 4505 West 170th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, has been selected 
the Davis-Monthan Air Force Base Airman 
of the Month for June, 1965. 

Selection of A2c. Iseli for this honor was 
based on top professional performance, ex- 
emplary conduct, and outstanding display 
of leadership ability. Airman Iseli is a 
member of the 4457th Combat Crew Train- 
ing Squadron, 4453d Combat Crew 
Wing; and over an extended period of time 
has proven to his supervisors that he ts well 
deserving of this basewide recognition, 

We are also pleased to add that a Tucson 
civic organization will introduce Airman 
Isell at their monthly luncheon meeting as 
an outstanding representative of this Air 
Force installation. 

I know you share my pride in this fine 
young man who not only Is an outstanding 
citizen of the State of Ohio, but a real asset 
to the US. Air Force. 


I warmly congratulate Airman Lell 
and his parents and assure them that I, 
too, share their pride in the honor which 
their son has brought to them, to Cleve- 
land and Ohio, and to himself. 


Centerville, Iowa, Newspaper Urges Sup- 
port for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations is now 20 years old and, 
because of some recent developments, 
concern has been expressed over the fu- 
ture of this valuable organization. 

It is true that the United Nations has 
had severe problems, in the 
last few years. But this is all the more 


This point was well made in an edi- 
torial from the July 7, 1965, issue of the 
Centerville Iowegian of Centerville, Iowa, 
and I commend this editorial to my fel- 
Members. 

What is needed today, as the editorial 
says, is a rededication to the principles 
of the ted Nations Charter and a new 
effort to make those principles a reality. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

hereby include the editorial: 
Don’t DESERT THE SHIP 

The United Nations has clearly not accom- 
plished all that was envisioned in its char- 
ter, adopted 20 years ago in San Francisco. 
This was never made plainer to the world 
— 8 at the recent 20th anniversary celebra- 

n. 

The UN. is under the burden 
of grave financial troubles; it is hamstrung 
by the dispute over voting rights, which may 
yet tear it . Meanwhile, it is strug- 
gling to be a vital force in the development 
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of an orderly, peaceful world. This struggle 
is carried on against great difficulties, which 
are caused in part by the unrelenting con- 
frontation between great power blocs and by 
the fact that the original membership has 
more than doubled since the charter was 
signed. 

It is of prime significance, however, that 
despite all this the anniversary celebration 
was not blighted by a prevailing sense of 
gloom and doom. Among those assembled 
there was an almost palpable feeling com- 

of hope and determination—a sense 
that the U.N. remains humanity’s best 
chance for solution of world problems. It 
seemed to be the consensus—and is, we 
judge, the American consensus also—that 
there must be a rededication to the dreams 
embodied in the charter, and a renewal of 
effort to transform those dreams into real- 
ity. 

There are dissenters from this view, 
among them the reactionary leaders of the 
John Birch Society, Their head-in-the- 
sand outlook was in the spotlight again the 
other day when the John Birch public rela- 
tions chief, John H. Rousselot, said the 
United States should withdraw from the 
United Nations and the UN. headquarters 
should be ousted from this country. We be- 
lieve, and devoutly hope, that Americans 
will have nothing to do with this kind of 
neoislationism. Deserting the U.N, ship as 
it sails in rough waters would be the worst 
thing we could do. 


Daniels Offers Antismut Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, for more 


than three-quarters of a century, the 
Daily Home News of New Brunswick, N. J., 


has been providing editorial leadership - 


in Middlesex County and surrounding 
areas. Thus, it comes as a great source 
of pride to me to read that this fine 
newspaper has seen fit to support my bill, 
H.R. 7465, to curb pornography. 

The Daily Home News in an excellently 
. worded and carefully reasoned editorial 
in its June 30, 1965, edition has expressed 
reasons why my bill should be passed. 

I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Record the Daily Home News editorial. 
I urge all Members to read it very care- 


fully. 
The editorial follows: 
DANIELS OFFERS ANTISMUT BILL 


Campaigns to eliminate or even control 
pornography—and if you do not know that 
pornography abounds today, you are wearing 
dark glasses when you visit a newsstand— 
run into major obstacles almost before they 
begin. 


The cry of “censorship” Is raised when any 
on moves even mildly to control 
pornography to the extent of banning the 
sale of printed and pictorial filth to young- 
sters. The Supreme Court itself feels that 
it cannot define pornography, and in many 
cases upsets the decisions gained in lower 
courts in the battle against filth. 

It has to be admitted that it is difficult to 
draw a hard and fast line between what is 
filth and what may be art or literature. But 
it is not difficult to identify hard-core por- 
nography. 
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The fact that it is difficult to define porno- 
graphy precisely should not preclude the best 
possible effort to do so. It is often extremely 
difficult to arrive at a decision between guilt 
and innocence in criminal cases, but it’s done 
every day. 

We know we shall never have completely 
pure water in our rivers, but we fight water 
pollution. We know, our air will never be 
completely pure, but we fight air pollution. 

We should/make equally strong efforts to 
fight pollution of the minds of our young 
people. 

Representative Dominick V. DANTELs, from 
Hudson County, has started exerting leader- 
ship in a comprehensive attack on porno- 
graphy. He has introduced in Congress a 
bill to set up a Presidential commission to 
find ways to combat smut. The commission 
would have in its membership representatives 
of the book publishers, the motion picture 
industry, newspapers, churches, librarians, 
lawmakers, and others. Danrets envisons 
this citizens committeee as developing a plan 
for Federal, State, and local officials’ coopera- 
tion to keep the public informed of the 
origin and scope of the traffic In smut, 

A writer in the Trentonian says that the 
Knights of Columbus, with a membership of 
60,000 in New York, have endorsed the bill. 
DAN NIS says he Is receving letters of approval 
from all over the country. 

We think the Daniels bill is a good begin- 
ning, It involves no censorship. It inter- 
feres with no one's rights. It hurts no one's 
profits, and it is, of course, the fact that there 
is great profit in smut, as in most vices, that 
pornography is being promoted so broadly 
and defended so widely. 

The Daniels bill proposes a factfinding 
approach, a fact-disseminating approach. We 
believe that if a Presidential commission is 
named as provided in the Daniels bill, the 
facts which it will uncover will astound the 
American public. And, we believe further, 
that when the public realizes how deeply the 
cancer of smut has infected the Nation, 
prompt control will be demanded and 
achieved. 


Secretary Udall Undermines President 
Johnson’s Appalachia Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, James J. 
Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond News 
Leader, wrote a splendid and timely col- 
umn which appeared today in the Wash- 
ington Star. I congratulate and com- 
mend this renowned and distinguished 
journalist for exposing an unbelievable 
but very real threat to private enterprise 
by the Secretary of the Interior: 

CAROLINA PUBLIC-PRIVATE POWER FIGHT 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

One of the troublès in writing about cer- 
tain events in Pickens and Oconee Counties 
of South Carolina is that no one really gives 
a particular hoorah about what goes on in 
Pickens and Oconee Counties of South Caro- 
lina, the 86,000 residents, of course, excepted. 
But the biggest fight since Hell’s Canyon over 
“public power” and “private power” is about 
to be waged in Pickens and Oconee, and if 
Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall gets away 
with this one, he will get away with murder. 

The country ought to be aware of what is 
going on down there. Questions of major 
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public policy are involved, and all of us are 
involved in them. 

The story goes back to January 4, when 
the Duke Power Co. filed an application with 
the Federal Power Commission to get started 
on a vast new steam and hydropower com- 
plex known as the Keowee-Toxaway project. 
Ultimately the project would produce an in- 
vestment of $700 million in private capital, - 
The first phase, covered in this license appli- 
cation, proposes an investment of $85 mil- 
lion for dams on the Keowee and Little Riv- 
ers with an initial hydrocapacity of 750,000 
kilowatts of power. These units would be- 
come operable in 1971. 

This is only the beginning of what the 
company’s studies propose. Other dams 
would be built and other lakes created. Ad- 
ditional steam generating units would pro- 
vide 7 million kilowatts more. All of this 
construction work would take place on a 
100,000 acres of land already owned by Duke 
Power Co. The investment would have great 
meaning in the Appalachian area. In time, 
an estimated $18 million in State and local 
taxes, and $24 million in Federal taxes, would 
be generated by the investment. The reser- 
voirs would serve not only for power supply 
but also for water supply, recreation, 
flood control—and not a nickel in Federal 
tax funds would be required. 

Now comes Udall, with a brusque and pre- 
sumptous petition for intervention, filed oD 
June 21, nearly 3 full months after the dead- 
line. His object is to block Duke Power's 
plans completely, and compel the company 
to rely instead upon power from a Federal 
dam proposed for construction at Trotters 
Shoals on the Savannah River many miles 
away. 

“Applicant has no need for the hydro 
power that would be produced by the project 
in 1971.“ says Udall. "Applicant's asserted 
needs can be met from Trotters Shoals. Sub- 
sequently, power may be made available to 
applicant from the four Chattooga River 
plants. 

“Applicant has no need for steam-electric 
power from a plant located on the Keowee 
Reservoir about 1972 or later. Applicant's 
asserted need for steam power * * * will be 
satisfied by Congress permission to build a 
2 million kilowatt steam plant below Hart- 
well concomitant with the Trotters Shoals 
authorization.” 

Forget about the local place names. What 
we have here is an arrogant assumption by 
Udall that he knows more about a power 
company’s needs than the company itself 
knows, He would block $700 million in pri- 
vate investment in order to compel the com- 
pany to rely upon a Federal power facility 
instead. The Trotters Shoals dam would re- 
quire $78 million in public funds, and would 
take 23,000 acres off the local tax rolls; and 
it should be added that Trotters Shoals has 
nothing whatever to do with flood control 
or navigation, It is a 95 percent pure power 
project. 

Now, if the Duke Power Co. had a poor 
reputation in its service area—tif it charged 
exorbitant rates, if it underestimated power 
requirements, if it had poor public relations 
with the communities it serves, or if further 
Federal dams really were required for flood 
control—Udall might make a plausible case 
for intervention in this FPC proceeding- 
None of these factors is present. Duke is 
among the most respected power companies 
in the Nation; its rates are low, its public 
relations excellent. The Keowee-Toxaway 
project has been endorsed by the Governor, 
the general assembly, the town and county 
councils, and a host of local organizations. 
Both of South Carolina's Senators, Republi- 
can THURMOND and Democrat RUSSELL, sup- 
port the company and oppose the Interior 
Secretary. 

Udall is here engaged in a brazen grab for 
power—for socialized power, in the una- 
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dorned word—and the effort needs to be ex- 
Posed. The Keowee River may be remote 
from most Americans who believe in the en- 
terprise but John Donne's famous 
Warning can be paraphrased: Ask not for 
whom the Keowee flows; it flows for thee. 


FBI Investigation of Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following very 
interesting article entitled “FBI Investi- 
gation of Fraud,” written by the Honor- 
able J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
appears in the July 1965, issue of the 
Journal of Accountancy; 

FBI INVESTIGATION oF FRAUD 
{By the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover) 


The cost of crime in the United States is 
conservatively estimated to be a staggering 
$27 billion a year. Varying estimates as to 
the annual losses resulting from fraud and 
embezzlement alone run into billions of dol- 
lars. The seriousness of these so-called 
“white collar’ crimes is illustrated by an 
FBI analysis of data furnished by local law 
enforcement agencies for inclusion in the 
uniform crime reports, which disclosed that 
in 1963 local authorities made almost 80,000 
arrests for embezzlement and fraud. This 
estimate does not include arrests made by 
the FBI and other Federal investigative 
agencies. 

The term “fraud” in its generic sense in- 
Cludes many acts of trickery, deceit and mis- 
Tepresentation. Members of the accounting 
Profession are usually concerned with those 
Commercial-type frauds wherein manipula- 
tion of books and records took place either in 
furtherance of, or to effect concealment of, 
a fraudulent scheme. The FBI, during in- 
Vestigation of the various Federal crimes 
Under its jurisdiction, has encountered al- 
Most every conceivable type of fraud situ- 
ation. These include fradulent check 
Schemes, securities frauds, confidence game 
Swindles, embezzlements, false bills of lading, 
fraudulent bankruptcies, false claims and 
Various frauds perpetrated against the 
Government. 

Since the subject of fraud is so all-em- 

, this article will be confined to FBI 
investigations in three general areas: frauds 
by employees, frauds by customers, and 
frauds by suppliers of material. 

FRAUDS BY EMPLOYEES 


Investigations by the FBI of frauds by em- 
Dloyees are normally concerned with embez- 
Zlements and other violations of the Federal 

e Act and related statutes which 
Make it a crime for officers and employees 
Of banks and certain other financial insti- 
tutions to convert employers’ property to 
thelr own use. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, an all-time high of 2,728 al- 
leged banking-type frauds were reported to 
the FBI. Shortages in these cases amounted 
to more than $19 million, There were 596 
Convictions In Federal court, and fines and 
Tecoveries exceeded $16.8 million during the 
Same fiscal year. 

Many employees frauds are made possible 
either because the company lacks an ad- 
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equate system of internal control or it does 
not follow reasonable precautions in using 
the services of internal auditors and/or pub- 
lic accountants. While some employee 
frauds are ingeniously contrived to avoid 
detection during audits, others are relatively 
simple schemes. In one of the largest bank 
frauds investigated by the FBI it was found 
that an official and customer of the bank 
had conspired to embezzle more than 83 
million over a period of several years. The 
fraud was perpetrated through the simple 
expedient of issuing cashier’s checks to the 
customer and to companies in which the 
customer had an interest. The embeazle- 
ments were concealed by false debits to the 
accounts of correspondent banks. The sit- 
uation was not brought to light until after 
the officer was promoted and transferred, 
making it impossible for him to continue 
to cover up the scheme. 

A considerable number of bank frauds 
involve the manipulation of savings account 
records. Since some of these accounts are 
relatively inactive and no periodic state- 
ments are sent to customers, they are par- 
ticularly susceptible to fraud. It is inter- 
esting to speculate how many fraudulent 
schemes involving savings accounts would 
have been detected earlier if confirmations 
had been requested. 

One embezzlement was not discovered un- 
til a customer came to the bank to check a 
savings account balance. The ledger sheet 
could not be located in the file. During the 
search an Officer produced the missing ledger 
sheet, claiming that he had the record in 
connection with a loan inquiry. The sheet 
was returned to the proper ledger file, and 
at the close of business that day it was found 
the sayings account ledger and the control 
were out of balance in the exact amount of 
the ledger sheet returned by the officer. 
This caused a bank employee to become 
suspicious and the matter was brought to 
the attention of the bank president. The 
officer who had produced the missing ledger 
sheet was confronted and admitted embez- 
Ming more than $30,000 over a period of 10 
years. The embezzler had withdrawn four 
legitimate customers’ saying accounts ledger 
sheets from the file and had inserted two 
fictitious or “dummy” sheets in their place. 

FBI investigation revealed that the cul- 


false social security numbers. He prepared 
fictitious withdrawal slips for these accounts 
and withdrew money after transferring bal- 


the bank’s posting machines, 
the chance of detection, the officer would 
periodically rotate the shortage among vari- 
ous legitimate savings accounts. During the 
last 5 years that the scheme was in opera- 
tion almost 80 withdrawals had been made 
from the dummy sayings accounts. The offi- 
cer subsequently entered a plea of guilty in 
a U.S. district court and was sentenced to 
5 years’ imprisonment. 

A longtime, trusted employee of a firm 
doing business on a global basis took ad- 
vantage of the confidence reposed in him to 
fleece his employers out of more than 
$300,000. He would prepare memorandums 
to the accounting department of the com- 
pany requesting that checks in amounts 
ranging up to several thousand dollars be 
issued for commissions on foreign sales. He 
would indicate that the amount was to be 
charged to the account of one of the com- 
pany’s foreign export agents and request that 
the check be made payable to an out-of- 
State bank or an individual known to the 
employee. It was not unusual in this par- 
ticular business for foreign firms entitled to 
commissions to request that checks be sent 
to third parties in the United States. After 
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the checks were approved and signed they 
were returned to the employee who origi- 
nated the transaction. He had an account 
at the out-of-State bank and would send the 
checks payable to this bank for credit to 
his personal account. He later obtained 
money or merchandise from the individuals 
to whom company checks were sent. 

In order to conceal his peculations, the 
employee did not charge the checks to the 
accounts of the foreign export agents since 
the fraud would have been detected when 
these agents received their monthly state- 
ments. The employee created other improper 
entries and adjustments in order to keep 
the books in balance, When the company 
was alerted to the employee's affluence, 
through a routine credit inquiry, a certified 
public accounting firm was called in to make 
an audit, and the matter was reported to 
the FBI. The employee was sentenced to 
imprisonment on State charges and also was 
convicted in a Federal court for interstate 
transportation of stolen property. 

In some instances an employee will de- 
ceptively manipulate records or reports for 
reasons not connected with a theft or em- 
bezzlement of the assets of the company. 
The FBI investigated one such case where 
the company manager caused false inventory 
reports to be submitted to a Federal lending 
agency for the purpose of making it appear 
that the company was making a profit. By 
so doing, he was able to conceal the fact 
that the company had been operating at a 
loss and was able to retain his position of 
manager. 

The false inventory and other overstate- 
ments of assets presented a favorable finan- 
cial picture and the company directors con- 
tinued to pay dividends to its stockholders. 
The corporation had actually experienced a 
total loss in operations during a 10-year peri- 
od of approximately $600,000. The investiga- 
tion did not show any financial gain to the 
employee except for the retention of his po- 
sition as Manager as a result of the submis- 
sion of the false financial figures. 


The company maintained a perpetual in- 
ventory; however, it was not the practice to 
take physical inventories on a regular basis. 
The employee caused the book inventory to 
be overstated by several hundred thousand 
dollars through a series of understatements 
of the amount of raw material used m pro- 
duction over the years. The employee hoped 
that the company’s profits would improve in 
the future and that he would be able to bring 
the inventory into line. The situation, how- 
ever, went from bad to worse, and the over- 
statements continued to grow year after year 
until the company found itself in financial 
difficulty. The shortage was disclosed when 
representatives of the lending agency super- 
vised the taking of a physical inventory. 

It was necessary for the FBI special agent 
accountant handling the investigation to 
make a detailed examination of the com- 
pany's records. This involved a tedious re- 
construction process of working back from 
the actual physical inventory to the correct 
book inventory figures for comparison with 
some of the reports submitted to the Govern- 
ment lending agency. It was also necessary 
to have charts in order that the 
variations could be understandably explained 
to the jury. The manager was found guilty 
after a trial in Federal court. 

FRAUDS BY CUSTOMERS 


Bad debt losses resulting from either in- 
solvency of customers or schemes to defraud 
are a constant plague to the American busi- 
nessman. FBI investigations of frauds by 
customers usually concern criminal provi- 
sions of the National Bankruptcy Act which 
make it unlawful for bankrupts to conceal 
property or use bankruptcy proceedings as a 
cover in cheating creditors. 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
a record high of 171,719 bankruptcies were 
filed in Federal court, according to figures 
compiled by the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts. Ninety percent were nonbusi- 
ness bankruptcy filings and 10 percent were 
business filings. In the overwhelming ma- 
jority of bankruptcy filings the parties in- 
volved are conscientiously working toward 
just settlements and the FBI conducts in 
vestigation only in the small percentage of 
cases where fraud is alleged. 

The FBI has noted that the hoodlum ele- 
ment has recently increased its participation 
in the so-called racketeering or professional 
type of planned bankruptcy. In one common 
method of operation the hoodlum will have 
a front man set up a business and establish 
a good credit rating by making prompt pay- 
ment on a number of small purchases. The 
front man will then make large purchases of 
merchandise on credit and either abscond 
with the merchandise or dispose of it quickly 
at prices substantially below cost, before dis- 
appearing from the scene. The defrauded 
creditors will eventually place the business 
into involuntary bankruptcy and be able to 
realize only a small fraction of the amounts 
owing to them. The businesses most fre- 
quently involved have been furniture stores, 
jewelry stores, discount appliance outlets and 
produce companies. 

In another scheme frequently used by 
hoodlums, a legitimate businessman who 
cannot meet his obligations, possibly due 
to gambling debts or sudden business re- 
versals, finds himself with a racketeer silent 
partner who uses the businessman's estab- 
lished credit to carry out a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy scheme. 

Planned bankruptcies are a challenge to 
the ingenuity and perseverance of our spe- 
cial agent accountants. In no other violation 
is the accountant required so frequently to 
develop supplementary information to bridge 
the gaps left by the missing, altered or in- 
complete records. Many fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy schemes have been artfully contrived 
to avoid detection and prosecution, and in 
many cases substantial amounts of sales 
and purchases have not been recorded on the 
books. Large withdrawals of cash from the 
business are often concealed by false charges 
to expense or inventory accounts. In secur- 
ing credit some bankrupts have mailed, false 
financial statements to banks, f and 
other credit grantors, making it necessary for 
our accountants to conduct a detailed audit 
to prove the truth or falsity of the various 
items covered in the financial statements, 

Public accountants, by providing manage- 
ment and audit services to clients, could help 
reduce the loss from fraudulent bankruptcies 
and other customer schemes by recommend- 
ing sound, workable credit policies. An alert 
credit department making maximum use of 
financial information available from credit 
agencies and other sources can often pre- 
vent overextensions of credit to firms in 
obvious financial distress. 

FRAUDS BY SUPPLIERS 


The U.S, Government and other purchasers 
of goods and services are vulnerable to many 
types of frauds perpetrated by suppliers. 
These include shipment of merchandise in- 
ferior to that specified in the contract and 
various false claims concerning the cost of 
goods and services rendered. In dealing with 
frauds arising out of Government contracts, 
it has been our experience that false entries 
are frequently made in the records in con- 
nection with the schemes. For example, bill- 
ings may be made for salaries or wages of 
persons not actually employed by the con- 
tractor. False payroll records and support- 
ing data are prepared and the checks issued 
to the “dummy” employees are cashed by 
those responsible for the fraud. In other 
situations employee time and/or material 
actually used in the performance of civilian 
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work may be falsely charged to Government 
contracts. 

Most FBI investigations of frauds by sup- 
pliers relate to violations of the fraud 

the Government statutes growing 
out of procurement contracts. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, a total of 
611 persons were convicted in Federal court 
for violations of these statutes, while fines, 
savings, and recoveries, including civil fraud 
cases, totaled almost $4 million. In addition, 
information developed during investigations 
was of assistance to other Government agen- 
cles in designing controls to correct weak- 
nesses. 

One rather common fraud perpetrated by 
suppliers of material 1s the substitution of 
goods less expensive than those originally 
contracted for, accompanied by billings for 
the more costly material. The Government 
and business organizations both must set 
up reasonable controls through inspection 
of materials received, together with exami- 
nation of shipping documents, to keep losses 
from these “switching” operations to a mini- 
mum. Public accountants should consider 
recommending inspectional procedures to 
their clients, when appropriate, in connec- 
tion with the review of the client’s system 
of internal control and in providing manage- 
ment services. 

Several years ago another Government 
agency called the attention of the FBI to 
a situation where goods shipped from the 
United States to an overseas point under 
Government financing were claimed to be of 
U.S. origin, whereas in fact the merchandise 
had been manufactured overseas, The Gov- 
ernment agency was alerted to the irregu- 
larities because of discrepancies in the unit 
price and the fact that inspection of a sam- 
ple of the merchandise indicated that it was 
of foreign origin. 

The FBI investigation, which included an 
examination of the records of companies han- 
dling the transactions, verified that the mer- 
chandise was manufactured abroad, shipped 
to this country, and then transshipped to 
the Orient. It was necessary to request in- 
vestigation in several foreign countries to 
develop the case properly, and our investiga- 
tion was further complicated by the fact that 
certain of the accounting records were in a 
foreign language little known in this coun- 
try. Our inquiries also showed that an ofi- 
cial of one of the companies involved made 
written statements that certain of the mer- 
chandise was of United States origin, which 
resulted in the Government's making pay- 
ments for the goods. Following our inves- 
tigation, one person and two of the com- 
panies involved entered pleas of guilty in 
Federal court. Fines and recoveries by the 
Government were in excess of $200,000. 


FBI AUDITING STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES 


FBI auditing standards, which must be 
understood and adhered to by all special 
agent accountants, closely parallel the gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards of the 
public accounting profession. Our account- 
ing investigative operations and the results 
thereof are under constant evaluation to in- 
sure that these standards are followed and 
are compatible with our goals. Third-party 
reliance on FBI accounting reports requires 
that our personal standards, standards of 
fieldwork and standards of reporting be 
maintained at a high level. FBI reports are 
transmitted to other Government agencies 
and US. attorneys, and the information in 
them becomes the basis for criminal, admin- 
istrative, and civil action. Portions of the 
reports may be produced in court and our 
agents are subject to intensive cross-exam- 
ination by opposing counsel on the results 
of our audits. 

FBI accountants use the auditing pro- 
cedures normally followed by the public ac- 
counting profession. The various writings 
of the profession have been helpful to us in 
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this regard, and. in addition, we have our n 
manuals on the preparation of working 
papers and auditing procedures to be used 
in specific types of investigations. 

The climate of an FBI audit in a fraud 
case is somewhat different from that of the 
usual audit engagement of the public at- 
countant. Prior to our examinations, there 
have been definite allegations of fraud and/ 
or collusion. While the FBI accountant will 
reconcile bank statements, for example, in 
the same manner as the public accountant, 
he will pay particular attention to the en- 
dorsements on the canceled checks since he 
knows that these will occasionally establish 
patterns of fraud. In one case the agent 
noted that checks payable to several dif- 
ferent payees were all cashed at the same 
place. Further investigation showed that 
some payees were fictitious and this helped 
to establish that large amounts of cash had 
been siphoned from the business. 

Both FBI and public accountants review 
and analyze ratios and trends during the 
initial stages of the engagement to pinpoint 
areas requiring further examination, The 
FBI accountant is particularly interested in 
such matters as: unusual fluctuations of ex- 
pense accounts, comparisons between fixed 
assets and depreciation expense, relation- 
ships between purchases and sales, and the 
existence of classifications such as “ex- 
change” accounts, which, experience has 
shown, can easily be manipulated for fraud- 
ulent purposes, The gross-profits test and 
related analyses are among the standard pre- 
liminary techniques used by FBI agents to 
determine if an inventory shortage is indi- 
cated, 

In many instances the perpetrator of & 
Traud will only partially conceal his crime by 
making false entries or using spurious docu- 
ments in an attempt to avoid detection by 
auditors. We have had several cases where 
inyoices purporting to be for items of in- 
ventory and supplies were used as a cover for 
personal and other expenses not properly 
chargeable to Government work. In some 
instances regular invoice forms with the 
printed letterhead of a legitimate supplier 
were used and in other cases blank Invoice 
forms were filled in by typewriter, These 
invoices would be processed in the 
course of business, false entries made aa to 
the reasons for the transactions, and checks 
issued to the vendors. The vendor who sells 
personal articles to an official or employee of 
the company may be unaware that a fraud 
is being perpetrated and payment by com- 
pany check will not necessarily create sus- 
picion. 

The person committing a fraud of this type 
does not always follow through to insure that 
the records support the false entries made 
in the books. For example while the inyoice 
may specify that certain raw materials were 
purchased, there may be no record of the 
actual receipt of the goods and no entry in 
the inventory records. When our test checks 
show that the supporting data is incomplete, 
it may be necessary to contact certain ven- 
dors to determine the true nature of the 
expense. 

The use of blank invoice forms would, of 
course, be a red flag to the agent investigat- 
ing a case where allegations of fraud have 
been made. On one occasion an FBI ac- 
countant examining the records of a cus- 
tomer of the firm under investigation noted 
that the handwriting on certain inyoice 
forms was similar to that of the principal 
suspect. This resulted in uncovering several 
thousand dollars in unrecorded sales under 
a fictitious name. The nature of the sup“ 
plier’s business as compared with the type ot 
material ostensibly purchased is another fac- 
tor. An extreme example of this would be 
an invoice from a jewelry store for office 
supplies. > 

Confirmations of assets and liabilities by 
FBI personnel, whether by letter or other- 
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Wise, must be positive confirmations. We 
cannot afford to have the agent testify in 
court until he has uncovered all available 
facts. In a criminal trial for fraud it is nec- 
Sssary for the Government to prove gullt 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Forewarned with 
this knowledge, the FBI agent must use au- 
diting procedures designed to determine the 
full facts in a positive fashion, regardless of 
the outcome. Our men take as much pride 
in clearing a wrongfully suspected employee 
as they do in unraveling the tortuous mach- 
inations of a skillful, experienced embezzler. 

I would like to thank again those members 
of the accounting profession who havé re- 
Ported violations to us and who have assist- 
ed our agents by supplying Information need- 
ed during investigations. One effective de- 
terrent to the individual contemplating a 
fraud is the sure knowledge that his crime 
will be reported to the authorities promptly 
upon discovery. Business and professional 
People can do much to make embezzlements 
and similar crimes a risky business by co- 
Operating with those agencies whose duties 
are to investigate these schemes. 


Community Leader Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to express to my 
Colleagues the grief which I share with 
the whole community of Davenport, 
Iowa, at the passing of one of that city’s 
Most able and respected community 
leaders, Cable G. von Maur. The sense 
of loss which is felt by all of Davenport, 
and which is shared by all of us who 
know the value of community leaders of 
Mr. von Maur’s caliber, is expressed most 
aptly by an outstanding newspaperman, 
Mr. Bob Feeney. I would like to enter 
in the Concresstonat Recorp this arti- 
cle by Mr. Feeney, citing the great con- 
tributions which Cable G. von Maur 
Made to his community, which appeared 
in the July 12 issue of the Davenport 
Times-Democrat in his column “Around 
the Clock”: 

A COMMUNITY LEADER DIES 
(By Bob Feeney) 

Davenport lost one of its most useful com- 
munity leaders when Cable G. von Maur 
died Sunday. { 

He was a man who was respected by all— 
there was probably no citizen here to whom 
all would have turned with more confidence 
than to Mr. Cable, as his associates in the 
retail field like to call him. 

For a number of years this column used 
to select a “Man of the Week” who had per- 
me some outstanding local public serv- 

We picked Mr. von Maur for this honor 
One time when he took the chairmanship 
for a Girt Scout camp fund raising. com- 
mittee. At the time we explained he had 
usually dodged the top spot on commit- 
tees and in organizations although he was 
Willing to do more than his share of work. 

simply did not like the limelight. These 

phs from that article of a number 
Of years ago still pretty well sum up the 
character of the man: 

Many men achieve success in business hut 
not necessarily success in life. 
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“Cable von Maur has been a success in 
life, and success in business has been only 
incidental. He has always felt that what 
is good for Davenport is good for his own 
business, and also that his own business 
cannot be good unless that of his com- 
petitors is also good. He has worked to 
build not only a great store but a great 
retal community. 

“Because of this attitude he gained the 
confidence and respect of all, and has in- 
spired many younger men of the commu- 
nity to take a broader outlook. 

“His good Judgment, his broad tolerance 
and his strength of character, developed 
through the years and demonstrated on many 
occasions, make him a man of whom Daven- 
port or any city could well be proud.” 


Another Foreign Aid Graduate Proves 
Value of Self-Help Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply impressed by the widespread in- 
terest expressed in the recent announce- 
ment that Taiwan, one of our long-time 
foreign assistance recipients, had now 
graduated to an economic takeoff 
status and would no longer require an 
infusion of American aid to maintain 
the momentum of its successful self-help 
economic development program. 

By thus joining the company of the 
nations of Western Europe, Japan, Le- 
banon, and Greece, Taiwan has demon- 
strated again the wisdom of our post- 
World War I effort to assist in the re- 
building of a war-torn world, and more 
recently, to assist in the development 
of strong and yiable nations from among 
the newly emerging countries. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point three articles which de- 
scribe Taiwan’s successful graduation 
from its former dependence on outside 
assistance: 

[From the New York (N. T.) Times, July 4. 
1965] 
TAIWwAN’s “GRADUATION” 

The Republic of China on Taiwan last week 
joined the nations of Western Europe, Greece, 
Lebanon, and Japan as a “graduate” from the 
U.S. economic assistance program. Over the 
years Taiwan has received $1.5 billion in U.S. 
economic aid (plus $2.5 billion in military 
aid, which will continue). The decision to 
terminate the economic aid was reached by 
the Agency for International Development 
with the concurrence of the Chinese. The 
announcement was accompanied by con- 
siderable fanfare apparently to impress crit- 
ics of foreign aid that, given a sufficient in- 
fusion of American investment, a country 
can generate enough capital in time to be- 
come self-sufficient and embark upon its own 
agricultural and industrial development pro- 
grams. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 5, 
1965] 


GRADUATE Cum LAUDE 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
on Taiwan has now achieved that ultimate 
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criterion of the U.S. economic aid program: 
“takeoff point.” 


geared to economic development, the AID 
program has come to an end and Talwan is 
able to join Western Europe, Japan, Greece, 
and Lebanon as a successful graduate of the 
course. 

“Strong and sensible efforts by the Chi- 
nese people, plus major foreign aid from the 
United States, have brought noteworthy 
Progress.“ AID Administrator David E. Bell 
declared. “But the crucial change is that 
Taiwan today has the trained leadership and 
the capital base to allow the nation to 
achieve further progress on its own.” 

The real spurt in Taiwan's economic deyel- 
opment was in 1960 when U.S. aid officials 
came to realize that the takeoff point really 
was within reach if enough effort was made. 
Accordingly, those officials gave Chiang’s 
government a sort of shock treatment. A 
list of 19 points for economic development 
Was drawn up, and it was made plain to 
Taiwan that future U.S. economic aid would 
be conditioned upon their adoption. 

Chiang’s government winced at first but 


shown their confidence in Taiwan’s future by 
opening branch banks in Taipel. Foreign 
investment is 125 times what it was a dozen 
years ago, and exports, Taiwan’s way of earn- 
ing foreign exchange, are way up. Of 
course, Taiwan is not cut adrift completely 
since the very sizable U.S. military-aid pro- 
gram there continues. 

The success story is, of course, mainly 
Taiwan's. But it is also a tribute to the 


it gives them something 
they go, cup in hand, to Congress for their 
annual dressing down. , 


From the Washington Star, July 12, 1965] 
U.S, Economic Am HELD A Success IN 
FORMOSA 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA.—Mission successful. 

These two words are a fair assessment 
of an American effort to make the Republic 
of China’s economy on Formosa capable of 
supporting itself. 

The economic aid program has ended but 
American military assistance, which has 80 
far amounted to more than $2.7 billion, is 
being continued. 

The United States has contributed 81465 
billion to the economic ald program here in 
the 15 fiscal years since 1951. 

But aid in the pipeline budgeted in pre- 
vious years will keep flowing through 1967 
in the form of power-generating equipment 
and other items. 

This aid will amount to approximately $47 
million in the second half of the current 
calendar year, $66 million in 1966, and $18 
Million in 1967. 

The American Ambassador, Adm. Jerauld 
Wright, said in a recent speech: “One cf the 
marvels of the present age is the economic 
growth of the Republic of China.” 

In saying this, the Ambassador had such 
facts as these in mind: 

Industrial production in the Republic of 
China increased by three times since 1954. 

Agricultural production has doubled in the 
past 15 years. 

The per capita income has risen from about 
$70 a year in the early 1950’s to more than 
$150 a year at the present time. 

Electric power generation is now more than 
a million kilowatts, compared with only 
33,000 at the end of World War HI. , 

Manufactured goods, less than 10 percent 
of Nationalist China's total exports in 1950, 
now form almost half the country’s exports, 

The American staf of the Republic of 
China mission of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) here has dwin- 
dled from a peak of 148 in 1959 to 21 now. 
All will have gone by the end of 1967, 
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The American decision to terminate AID 
to the Republic of China was announced last 
year, 


One reason for the decision was that this 


island could obtain credit from the World 
Bank, the Export and Import Bank and other 
financial and business institutions and could 

earn sufficient foreign exchange from exports. 

American officials give full credit to the 
Chinese Nationalists for their part in achiev- 
ing what is called the Republic of China's 
economic takeoff. 

Gerald H. Huffman, acting chief of the 
China mission of AID, describes the foreign 
investment law enacted by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment here as one the most liberal and en- 
ticing in the world, 

The law provides tax benefits, gives a 20- 
year guarantee against expropriation of prop- 
erty, allows unrestricted outflow of profits 
and enables repatriation of recovered capital 
investment at the rate of 15 percent a year. 

“We feel that our ald had been used wisely 
and well,” said Huffman. 

He said factors contributing to the success 
of the AID included intelligent di- 
rection by Chinese leaders, political stability, 
a successful land reform program, the high 
degree of literacy of the people, their indus- 
triousness, and natural ability to acquire 
skills. 

Huffman also praised the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government for its decision, now being 
carried out, to establish an export processing 
zone at the southwest Formosa port of Kaoh- 
siung. He said there is no reason to doubt 
there be a continued flow of private invest- 
ments to the Republic of China. 

He said private forelgn investments ap- 
proved through the fiscal. year 1964, which 
ended last June 30, amounted to $130 mil- 
Mon. In the calendar year 1964, he added, it 
amounted to $29.5 million, and likely will 
total $40 million to $50 million this year. 

The United States, he said, devoted ade- 
quate attention first to improving the agri- 
cultural base and then to establishing an 
industrial base. 

Attention also was paid, he said, to build- 
ing up the country’s economic structure by 
AID for electric power generation and the 
improvement of railways, highways and har- 
bors. Cheap power rates have attracted 
many industries. 

In the last 2 or 3 years, Huffman said, at- 
tention was concentrated on developing the 
Republic of China's exports. This involved 
quality control, establishment of standards, 
for example in food processing, better mark- 
eting methods and, above all, raising the 
level of managerial capability. 

In the early 1950’s, Huffman said, more 
than 60 percent of the Republic of China's 
industry was State-owned and less than 40 
percent privately owned. Today the position 
is reversed. 

He said Nationalist China's economic de- 
velopment was achieved despite the heavy 
military burden borne by the Government, 
which maintains armed forces numbering 
more than 600,000 men. It also was achieved 
despite the fact that only a quarter of Por- 
mosa’s area of 14,000 square miles is arable. 


The Support of Science in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr, ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following penetrating 
and useful discussion of the problems 
flowing from the sharp increase of Fed- 
eral funds in aid of research and devel- 
opment these past several years, with 
particular reference to the impact of 
such funds on participating American 
universities, as written by Dael Wolfie in 
the July 1965 edition of the Scientific 
American magazine: 
THE SUPPORT OF SCIENCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Nore. —The sharp and sustained increase 
in funds has improved research and has ben- 
efited the investigator. Nevertheless, serious 
questions are being raised about the financ- 
ing of research in universities.) 


(By Dael Wolfie) 


This year in the United States nearly $21 
billion—3.2 percent of the gross national 
product—will be spent for research and de- 
velopment. Some two-thirds of the funds 
will be supplied by the Federal Government. 
“Research and development” includes basic 
research, applied research and engineering, 
design, and even the development of proto- 
types; it is a broad category, but it does en- 
compass all forms of scientific research. Not 
long ago the support of science was primarily 
the business of the colleges and universities 
and some yoluntary agencies; before World 
War I the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion was largely in agricultural research and 
the work of such agencies as the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey and the Naval Observatory. 
It was not until 1942 that the country’s ex- 
penditures on science reached $1 billion. A 
steady growth in the support of science con- 
tinued through the war and afterward; be- 
ginning in 1953 there was a sharp and sus- 
tained rise of huge proportions. Since 1953 
the country has increased its expenditures for 
science at an average rate of 13 percent a 
year. The most striking rise has been in the 
contribution of the Federal Government, 
which has grown at a rate of nearly 20 per- 
cent a year. Although spending for develop- 
ment is leveling off, appropriations for aca- 
demic research will continue to increase at 
about the present rate for some years. 

The funds spent for scientific work during 
the past two decades have provided research 
opportunities on a scale previously unimag- 
ined. All fields of science have benefited 
from the better equipment, special facilities, 
greater freedom from constraints, and larger 
number of workers made possible by the in- 
creased budgets. The award of Nobel Prizes 
is one measure of the growing strength of 
basic research in this country; in the 1930's 
Nobel Prizes were awarded to 9 American 
scientists, In the 1940’s to 13 of them, and 
in the 1950's to 27. Meanwhile, the economy 
of the country has gained enormously from 
the upsurge in technological research and de- 
velopment. In 1953 research and develop- 
ment accounted for 11 percent of all indus- 
trial investment; in 1962 research and devel- 
opment absorbed about 25 percent. 

The subject is nonetheless surrounded by 
disquiet. In Congress and in the executive 
branch, in the universities and learned so- 
cieties and foundations questions are being 
raised about the manner in which science 
ls financed. Most of the questions deal not 
with the adequacy of the national effort but 
with the effects of the massive Federal con- 
tribution on the course of science and in 
particular on the conduct of basic research 
in the universities. 

Evidence of this concern is found in a rap- 
idly growing list of policy studies and pro- 
gram analyses. The National Academy of 
Sciences is midway in a series of reports 
dealing with various aspects of the scientific 
enterprise. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has advocated the establishment of a na- 
tional review body that would decide on 
Major new programs. Two committees of 
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Congress—the House Select Committee on 
Government Research and the House Sub- 
committee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment—have reviewed many aspects of the 
Federal program, and their reports have be- 
come valuable sources of detailed informa- 
tion, Moreover, Congress has begun to in- 
sist that executive agencies prepare special 
Teports on certain areas of investigation such 
as Oceanography so that the Federal effort 
can be examined as a whole instead of in its 
budgetary and departmental fragments. The 
White House Office of Science and Technology 
has appointed a blue-ribbon committee of 
industrial, scientific, and educational leaders 
to review the policies and programs of the 
National Institutes of Health. The Bureau 
of the Budget has taken the lead in re- 
examining the administrative practices of 
the Federal agencies that support basic re- 
search. The National Science Foundation 
has reorganized and strengthened its staff 
sections responsible for studies of scientific 
policy, planning, and resources. “Science 
policy” has become the topic of a number of 
university seminars and analyses. 

All this ferment of analysis and reexam- 
ination makes tt clear that major changes in 
Policies governing the support of science are 
under way or in the offing. These analyses 
have also served to provide reassurance that 
many of the past policies and practices are 
sound and should be continued. The mag- 
nificent achievements of recent decades are 
evidence that the support system has been 
a fundamentally healthy one. 

Support for research and development 
comes from many sources; some contribute 
only a few dollars, others billions. Some 300 
firms provide 80 percent of the industrial 
money that goes into research and develop- 
ment; another 13,000 firms provide the re- 
mainder. Some 200 private foundations 
grant significant amounts to science and 
medicine. Universities and many colleges 
provide research talent, laboratories, and 
financial help. A number of private research 
institutions finance their own investigations. 
State and local governments conduct a 
variety of research programs. Four agencies 
are responsible for 95 percent of the Federal 
funds: the Department of Defense, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, In addition to these giants there are 
another four agencies that account for 4 
percent of the Federal total: the Department 
of Agriculture, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Department of the Interior, and the 
Federal Aviation Agency. The remaining 1 
percent of Federal research and development 
funds is spent by 21 other agencies. 

In the 12 years from 1953 to 1965 every 
major source of research and development 
Tunds increased its support substantially. 
Federal funds are five times what they were 
in 1953. Industrial support has tripled, and 
the universities have done almost as well. 
The other nonprofit institutions are con- 
tributing six times their 1953 amount. 

Just as the amounts of money supplied 
by these four sectors vary greatly, so do the 
amounts they use. The Federal Government 
supplies two-thirds of the funds, but Federal 
laboratories carry out less than 15 percent 
of the work. Industry contributes a third 
of the funds but conducts three-fourths of 
all the work (mostly with Federal funds). 
The colleges and universities provide about 
a tenth of the funds, and the other nonprofit 
institutions about a fortieth, (The universi- 
ties’ contribution is underrepresented in the 
financial reports, perhaps by several hundred 
million dollars a year; they provide sub- 
stantial additional support, in the form of 
laboratory facilities and faculty time, that 1s 
not budgeted explicitly for research.) 

From 1953 until 1960 about 8 percent of 
the Nation’s research and development budg- 
et was devoted to basic research, The per- 
centage has been rising since 1960, reaching 
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almost 12 percent in 1965. As for the Federal 
Government's funds, in 1953, less than 7 per- 
Cent went for basic research. The figure has 
been rising since 1960, to about 11 percent in 
1965, The universities are relatively much 
more prominent in basic research than in 
the total research and development effort, 
being responsible for almost half of all basic 
research. In contrast the industrial lab- 
Oratories, which dominate in development 
Activity, conduct only about a fourth of the 
basic research. 

Development activity is directly associated 
With identifiable industrial, economic, milt- 
tary or other practical objectives. Its cost 
and the cost of any associated research are 
therefore justified and budgeted in terms of 
its expected contribution to the attainment 
ot specific objectives. In the case of basic 
research the situation is quite different. The 
Ultimate beneficiaries of basic research are 
Many, but they are hard to identify in ad- 
Vance. As a result the costs of basic research 
tend to be shared widely. Some basic re- 
Search of notable quality is done in industrial 
laboratories, but most of it is conducted 
in universities with support from public 
Tunds. In some cases this public support 
involves Congress directly in decisions on 
Priorities. Modern basic research sometimes 
calls for large-scale facilities such as particle 
accelerators, oceanographic research vessels 
&nd astronomical observatories. Such “big 
science” enterprises are so expensive that they 
Must be considered individually at top Gov- 
ernment levels, where the cost and promise 
Of each can be compared with those of other 
Claimants for available funds. 

On the other hand, little science," typical- 
ly the work of a university faculty member 
and his assistants and advanced students, will 
continue to be budgeted on a prior! basis and 
to be supported by means of a large number 
of project grants. Little science, the prin- 
cipal subject of the remainder of this article, 
is an area of central concern to science as a 
Whole, not least because it involves the edu- 
cation of future scientists. It is the kind of 
science that is most characteristic of aca- 
Gemic research and hence is most often in- 
Volved in Government-university relations. 
It is also the area in which those relations 
&re most likely to change. 

Sustained scientific work of high quality 
Tequires the effective union of three ele- 
ments: a self-renewing population of able 
Scientists; appropriate research facilities 
With the necessary supporting structure for 
institutional management; a source of 
Money. In a few well-endowed research in- 
stitutlons all three elements are happily 
Present in an almost totally self-contained 
and self-supporting organization. Such 
Unity, however, is rare. More commonly un- 
der present conditions there is a scientific 
Staff, a university with multiple obligations, 
and an external source of funds. All three 
Sides of this triangle are interested in sci- 
€nce, but their interests differ in detail; 

ons arise and compromises become es- 
sential. The scientist must serve three mas- 
ters: the internal logic and the opportuni- 
ties of his own discipline, the policies and re- 
quirements of his institution, and the cus- 
toms and wishes of his financial supporter. 
The university must meet the demands of 
science, of its many other endeavors and of 
the agencies that provide support. The Gov- 
ernment agencies have an equally complex 
Problem: in supporting a large number of 
individual scientific projects they must also 
Consider the general welfare of the univer- 
Sities and be mindful of the wishes of Con- 
Sress and the public it represents. 

One useful change in the interrelations of 
Scientists, universities, and Federal agencies 
Would be the simplification and standardi- 
Zation of what has grown to be a maze of 
rules and regulations governing fiscal and 
administrative details and reports. The 
complexity of grant administration was sum- 
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marized last year by the House Select Com- 
mittee on Government Research: “One of 
the ironies of the research grant is that while 
it is sometimes itself a simple one-page (if 
not a one-paragraph) document, it is ac- 
companied by a bulky manual of instruc- 
tions, explanations, and amendments. For 
example, although the NIH (National Insti- 
tutes of Health) grant form is a one-page 
instrument, it incorporates by reference the 
NIH grant manual, which runs to more than 
100 pages.” 

The National Institutes of Health manual 
of course explains only NIH procedures and 
requirements; other agencies have adopted 
different rules and procedures. Congress has 
sometimes added to the confusion by set- 
ting arbitrary limits on the amounts that 
some agencies can pay to reimburse an in- 
stitution for the indirect costs of conducting 
research. This overhead rate varies, more- 
over, depending on the agency that grants 
the funds. Sometimes overhead can be paid 
on some budgetary items but not on others, 
or at one rate on some items and at another 
rate on other items. The multiplication of 
administrative redtape slows decisions, 
harasses both agency and university person- 
nel and puts the emphasis on form rather 
than substance. Fortunately these difficul- 
ties are widely recognized, and simplification 
and standardization would bring such obvi- 
ous advantages that they will surely come 
about. 

Standardization of procedures will be wel- 
come, but more fundamental changes are re- 
quired. Project grants are nominally made 
to a university or other institution, but in 
reality they are awarded to an individual. 
The scientist and Government official fre- 
quently deal directly with each other on 
both substantive and budgetary matters, 
largely excluding the university administra- 
tion from any important role in reaching 
decisions about the research done in the uni- 
versity. Not all of the consequences have 
been happy ones. 

When a faculty member looks outside his 
university for the major sources of support 
for his work, his interest and loyalty are 
likely to go where the dollars are. When 
the continuation of his work depends on his 
maintaining good relations and an effective 
record with private foundations and Wash- 
ington agencies, and when his professional 
reputation depends primarily on his research 
productivity, he is likely to devote more and 
more of his time to writing project proposals 
and reports and to supervising the increased 
number of research assistants that liberal 
grants enable him to hire. Correspondingly 
less of his interest and loyalty go to the 
university that happens to be his home 
for the present, and less of his time is devoted 
to teaching and to doing actual laboratory 
work with his own hands. 

There are many contentions that the in- 
crease in research has been bought at the 
expense of a depreciation of teaching. The 
research programs at most colleges and uni- 
versities are not large enough to have an ad- 
verse effect on teaching. In the universities 
with large research buagets, however, com- 
plaints are heard that there Is a schism be- 
tween the teachers and the researchers; that 
the ablest graduate students are research 
assistants, whereas the less able ones become 
teaching assistants; that the bigtime research 
operator has become the admired model in 
the eyes of graduate students; that in return 
for the explosive growth of research we are 
building up a deficit in the training of future 
scientists and in the general education of 
other students in science. There is a sub- 
stantial body of opinion to the effect that 
whereas education at the level has 
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outside funds on an individual- project basis 
has also tended to strengthen the divisive 
forces and weaken the integrative forces that 
are always at work on a university campus. 
By and large faculty scientists like the change 
to off-campus support; it means that each 
researcher is Judged by colleagues in his own 
field of specialization. Physicists judge 
physicists, biochemists judge biochemists, 
and geologists judge geologists. A man can 
take pride in the fact that specialists from 
other institutions have judged his work and 
found it worthy of support. 

Bringing new funds to the campus en- 
hances the scientists’ prestige and gives him 
some freedom from local control. He can 
buy equipment or hire a secretary, travel to 
a national meeting to discuss work with other 
people in his field and even invite a man from 
another institution to pay him a visit—with 
expenses paid—to consult on research plans, 
And he can do all this without having to ask 
his dean or president for permission, because 
the grant is his. (That is, he can pay for 
these extras if he has had the foresight to 
provide for them in his project proposal. 
If not, it may take weeks for a busy office 
in Washington to let him know whether or 
not he can transfer $100 from one budget 
category to another.) 

The result of all this is that the project- 
grant system undoubtedly weakens the sci- 
entist’s ties with his own university. It 
means that many decisions about the re- 
search conducted on a campus are made in 
Washington instead of at the campus level 
and are made piecemeal rather than with 
full account taken of all the other programs 
and responsibilities of the university. A 
university is not solely a group of individ- 
ualistic faculty members. It is a community 
of scholars and of students who wish to learn 
from them. It includes a central adminis- 
tration responsible for the development of 
the entire university, not simply the uncoor- 
dinated expansion of individual units or em- 


; 
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scientific progress may result from the fact 
that nearly all of the Federal support now 
comes from “mission-oriented” agencies. 
The National Institutes of Health are inter- 


Commission in nuclear energy, the Depart- 
ment of Defense in weapons systems and 
countermeasures. Each supports basic re- 
search, but each selects projects in terms of 
its own mission. Of all the Federal grant- 
making agencies, only the National Science 
Foundation is free from this necessity. To 
be sure, many researchers have secured sup- 
port from the mission-oriented agencies for 
exactly what they as scientists most wanted 
to do. The fact remains that, of all the 
money spent for basic research in the United 
States, only about one dollar in five comes 
from a source that does not have specific mis- 
sions in mind. It is still a matter of 

whether or not this fact is threatening the 
future health of basic science, but there is a 
widespread feeling that the National Sci- 
ence Foundation should assume a greatly 
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Certainly agencies with special missions 
will continue to support basic research; fund- 
ing decisions will often be controlled by im- 
mediate objectives; projects will continue to 
be largely on the basis of their 
individual merits and those of the scientists 
involved. Yet basic improvements in the 
system are possible. Now that massive Fed- 
eral support ls accepted as an obligation, the 
most necessary is to shift a substan- 
tial amount of the decisionmaking respon- 
sibility closer to the point of rescarch, The 
Tact is that decisions- that should be made by 
the executive agencies are now being made 
by Congress. Decisions that should be made 
by the universities are being made by the 
agencies, 

In Great Britain, Parliament avoids politi- 
cal and governmental control of science and 
education by making block grants to the 
University Grants Committee, which in turn 
allots funds to the British universities. For 
a number of reasons this mode of operation 
is not feasible in the United States. Don K. 
Price of the Harvard School of Public Ad- 
ministration has pointed out that Congress 
takes a very different attitude toward the 
relation between ends and means than Parlia- 
ment does. Parliament is content to decide 
on the ends, authorize the necessary funds 
and leave the details of the means to admin- 
istrative agencies and the civil service. Con- 
gress, on the other hand, pays much at- 
tention to the means by which national 
objectives are to be attained. It reviews the 
budgets of Federal agencies in great detail, 
sometimes instructing an agency that no 
more than (and occasionally no less than) 
a stipulated amount Is to be spent on a 
particular kind of activity. Congress is not 
likely to surrender its control of means as 
well as ends but it might well give the agen- 
cles a freer hand with the detalls and sub- 
categories of their research budgets. 

There will have to be, in turn, a sub- 
stantial shifting of responsibility for research 
decisions from the supporting agencies to the 
universities. Some of the Federal agencies 
are now supplementing the project grant 
with newer forms of support that will help 
the universities to regain this responsibility: 
general-research support grants; program 
grants that support an established group 
of research colleagues not for a specific 

Project but for work in an area in which 


whatever way the university officials belleve 
will best advance science on the campus; 
grants to help with the construction or 
equipping of laboratories, and the new sci- 
ence development grants to help selected 
institutions that are already quite good take 
a major step up the quality ladder. 

These newer forms of grants will help to 
shift responsibility back to the campus, but 
the universities also have some work to do. 
A university's functions include both teach- 
ing and research; it has to maintain a rea- 
sonable balance between the two and also 
decide on the kind and amount of research 
that make sense in the context of its total 
program. The university president will 
sometimes say wearily that he knows these 
are his responsibilities but that his hands 
are tied—that there is no way to stop the 
very competent Professor X when he wants 
to start a new project because half a dozen 
other universities are eager to have the pro- 
fessor, willing to take him on his own terms 
and confident that plentiful grants will fol- 
low him to his new home. If the president 
lets his hands remain tied, the project grant 
will continue to be the dominant form of 
research support. It now seems likely, 
however, that universities that develop 
strong institutional controls and excel in 
the management of résearch funds can ex- 
pect to receive a larger amount of support 
in more flexible forms. 

Both the Government and the universities 
need to reconsider their interrelation. The 
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makers of science policy must recognize that 
the Nation is as dependent on the universi- 
ties as the latter have come to be on the 
Government, The universities are institu- 
tions with major responsibility for the Na- 
tion's future and not just for its present 
eminence in science; institutions with a 
broad role in the Nation’s intellectual life 
and not merely laboratories qualified to solve 
current problems. 

The universities have always adjusted 
their policies and programs to changing so- 
cial and economic requirements, and they 
will have to continue to do so. The univer- 
sities cannot, however, merely respond to 
outside forces, They must also be inde- 
pendent innovators and stubborn conserva- 
tors of old values. The weight of history 
urges that control of the universities by any 
one benefactor must be prevented if they are 
to preserve their dependence, play their 
full roles as critics, conservators and innova- 
tors, and retain control over their own des- 
tinies. 


The Time Has Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
I brought to the attention of the House 
an editorial by William H. Ewing, editor 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, on the 
question of the direction of the war in 
Vietnam. Mr. Ewing has followed that 
editorial with another in which he fur- 
ther explores alternatives open to the 
United States in resolving this conflict. 

I offer for your perusal and attention 
the editorial, The Time Has Come,“ 
published in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
on July 6: 

Tue True Has Come 

It ts now time for the United States to 
seek actively and with resolution the in- 
tercession of a third party into the war in 
Vietnam with a view to ending it. And when 
we do so we must accept the prospect of 
paying a price for peace, because we are not 
going to have “total victory,” whatever that 
is, except by the means of a nuclear war, 
which could just as well mean total defeat 
as total victory. Nobody would win. 

The most logical third party to intervene 
would be the Soviet Union. Certainly, the 
Russians are Communists, But they are 
also nationalists as well, and it is no more 
likely that they would try to weigh the 
scales in favor of Red Chinese hegemony 
in Southeast Asia than that they would seek 
a capitalist administration throughout the 
area. 

The efforts of Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son of Britain to get the disaffected parties 
together are likely to come to nothing. In 
Peiping the British are viewed as pawns of 
the United States. The Peiping radio may 
rant and rave about the heresies of the 
Soviet regime but the Red Chinese know 
that the Russians are not a Western ally 
and are not about to become so. 

We have three courses open to us: 

1. We can let the war drag on, with more 
and more ground forces committed, with a 
heightening of the senseless bombing of 
North Vietnam, with no reason whatever to 
believe that, in the end, we will get more 
than a dogfall, with the country being 
fought over ruined and its population deci- 
mated, hating both sides and probably ours 
more. 
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2. We can tell Hanol tomorrow that we 
give it 48 hours notice to clear out its civ- 
illans, that the fate of Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki have been determined for it unless it 
takes the steps necessary to bring about a 
cease-fire by the Vietcong and peace talks to 
follow. Hanol can do this, if it will. The 
problem is. Who will be tougher? Will the 
North Vietnamese simply say, “Do your 
worst?” And would the Soviets tell us, as they 
told the British and French when they 
bombed Suez, that if we carried out our 
threat Russian rockets would be unieashed 
on our cities? And would we know whether 
they meant It? 

3. We can, swallowing our pride, and ad- 
mitting reality—we are not going to be able 
to eradicate communism from Asia, not at 
this point, anyway; what has capitalism to 
offer a Vietnamese farmer over commu- 
nism?—invite the intercession of the So- 
viet Union as a peacemaker, relying on the 
nationalist instincts of the Russians to bal- 
ance their tendencies toward making the 
world Communist in whatever form. 

Maybe it wouldn't work. But it might, 
and even if it didn’t, we could go about 
what we are doing with a great deal better 
consclence than we enjoy today. Unless the 
escalation of the war is stopped, sooner or 
later we will find ourselves at war with Red 
China. Then we shall face the ignominious 
prospect of (1) defeat or stalemate with 
conventional weapons or (2) victory, if 
this is the proper term, by means of nuclear 
arms. The latter would almost certainly 
mean a worldwide nuclear holocaust. We 
have to face up to this decision sometime. 
Why not now? 


Rapid Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
legislation which the House will con- 
sider on July 15 for the construction of 
a rapid rail transportation system for 
the National Capital area through free 
enterprise has the support of many of the 
outstanding leaders of the Washington 
business community. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reading an ad which appeared 
in the Evening Star of July 13 and the 
Washington Post of July 14. The 
Prominent Washington businessmen 
who signed the ad believe in the princi- 
ple of free enterprise and strongly sup- 
port H.R. 4822 to provide a balanced 
transportation system for the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The ad is as follows: 

DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA NEEDS A Ram Rapid 
TRANSIT SYSTEM FOR A BALANCED TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 
Dear Mr, Concressman; You will shortly 

have an opportunity to vote for the 

Whitener-Bible bill (H.R. 4822) which would 

provide Washington with a rail rapid 

transit system. This bill is of vital impor- 
tance to the economic health of your Nation's 

Capital. 

The businessmen of Washington strongly 
support this legislation for a balanced trans 
portation system, Sn eee e 
vote for it. Your consideration and support 
will be very much appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
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Signed by: 

Ulysses G. Auger, president, Blackie's 
House of Beef. 

Robert C. Baker, president, American Se- 
curity & Trust Co. 

Edward C. Baltz, president, Perpetual 
Building Association. 

Geo. P. Bergmann, president, Bergmann's, 

c, 


Donald S. Bittinger, president, Washington 
Gas Light Co. 

Edgar N. Brawner, general manager, Seal- 
5 5 Foods Division, National Dairy Products 

rp. 

D. W. Brosnan, president, Southern Rail- 
Way System. 

A. Julian Brylawski, president, Motion 
Picture Theatre Owners. 

Hon. Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 

B. Bernel Burgunder, Jr., vice president, 
8, Kann Sons Co. 

Edward Burling, Jr., partner, Covington & 
Burling. 

Geo, B. Burrus, president and chairman of 
the board, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 
CATE Burstein, partner, Freed Optical 

ce 


Calvin Cafritz, president, Cafrite Co. 

E. Taylor Chewning, Jr., executive vice 
President, United Clay Products Co. 

Barnum L. Colton, president, the National 
Bank of Washington. 

Marshall B. Coyne, president, Roscoe-Ajax 
Construction Co., Inc. 

W. DePranceaux, chairman ‘of the 
board and president, the Berens Co. 

Clarence Donohoe, Jr., vice president, John 
F. Donohoe & Sons, realtors, and Donohoe 
Construction, Co., Inc. 

R. Roy Dunn, president and chairman of 
the board, Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Richard P. Dunn, president and chairman 
Of the board, Julius Garfinckel & Co., Inc. 

Simon Eichberg. president, DeYoung 

oes 


Robert V. Fleming, advisory chairman and 
chairman, executive and trust and invest- 
Ment committees, the Riggs National Bank. 

Edward H. Foley, Corcoran, Foley, Young- 
man & Rowe. 


Gordon Gray. 

Frank A. Gunther, president, 
Bank. 

Harry W. Hahn, Jr., vice president, Hahn 
Shoe Stores. 

Linwood P. Harrell, president, Union Trust 
Oo. of the District of Columbia. 

Joseph R. Harris, Sr., chairman of the 
board, Joseph R. Harris Co. 

V. Manning Hoffman, president, Firemen's 
Insurance Co. of Washin, : 

Margaret Gollan Jelleff, president, Frank 
R. Jellef, Inc. 

L. A. Jennings, chairman of the board, the 

National Bank. 

Louls A. Johnson, senior partner, Steptoe 
& Johnson. 

Philip Jolles, Jolles & Jolles Co., realtors. 
moe K. Jones, president, Weaver Bros., 

č; 


Security 


Louis Justement, architect. 

Howard W. Kacy, president, Acacla Mutual 

e Insurance Co, 

C. D. Kaufmann, president, Kay Jewelry 
Stores, Inc. 

Clarence E. Kefauver, president, Columbia 
Federal Savings & Loan Association. 

W. John Kenney, senior partner, Sullivan, 

ea & Kenney. 

Joseph Kinsky, owner, Kinsky Realty In- 
vestments. 3 

W. M. Kiplinger, chairman, the Kiplinger 
Washington Editors, Ine, 


Sidney Lansburgh, Jr., president, Raleigh 
Haberdasher, Inc. 
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R. A. Learnard, vice president, Aluminum 
Co, of America. 

William T. Leith, president, Peoples Life 
Insurance Co. 

James H: Lemon, partner, Johnston, Lemon 
& Co, 

Robert H. Levi, president, the Hecht Co. 

F. C. Little, president, B. F. Saul Co. 

Corneal J. Mack, managing director, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

O. William Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president, Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. 
of Washington, D.C., Inc. 

L. P. MeLachlen, chairman of the board, 
McLachlen Banking Corp. 

John W. Miller, president, John W. Miller 
Corp. 
L. J. Milliken, president, Chas. G. Scott & 
Co., Inc. 

Thornton W. Owen, president, Thos. J. 
Owen & Son, Inc, 

Andrew Parker, 
Lothrop. 

George W. Petticord, Jr., partner, Mills, 
Petticord & Mills. 

Frank S. Phillips, president, Frank 8. 
Phillips, Inc. 

Horace Richardson, president, Brewood 
Inc. 

William P. Rogers, senior partner, Royall, 
Koegel & Rogers. 

Donald C. Rosinski, president, Carl G. 
Rosinski Co. 

William E. Shannon, president, Shannon 
& Luchs Co. 

Charles E. Smith, chairman of the board, 
Charles E. Smith Co.'s. 

Douglas R. Smith, president, National Sav- 
ings & Trust Co, 

Fred W. Smith, president, Fred A. Smith 
Co. 

John W. Stadtler, president National Per- 
manent Savings & Loan Association. 

Wiliam C. Stuart III. president, Stuart & 
Maury, Inc., Realtors. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., general partner, Au- 
chincloss, Parker & Redpath. 

Charies H. Tompkins, Jr., vice president, 
H Street Building Corp. 

Oliver M. Walker, president, Walker & Dun- 
lop, Inc. 

Philip H. Watts general partner, Alex. 
Brown & Sons. z 

J. A. Weinberg, president, J. A. Weinberg 
Co., Inc. 

Osby L., Weir, area manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

William G. Whyte, vice president, United 
States Steel Corp. 

James C. Wiikes, partner, Wilkes & Artis. 

Lloyd B. Wilson, Jr. president, H. L. 
Rust Co... 

Basil M. Winstead, Washington, D.C., divi- 
sion manager, Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Carey Winston, president, the Carey Win- 
ston Co. 


president, Woodward & 


Tribute to the University of California 
Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
IN THE 8 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my distinct privilege and pleasure this 
morning to greet the University of Cali- 
fornia Band on the steps of the House of 
Representatives and later to bring them 
into this Chamber. 

I am sure that all who had an op- 
portunity to hear their performance will 
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agree with me that this is one of the 
finest marching and concert bands in 
the country. In my estimation they are 
the very best. 

And they are not only fine musicians. 
They are great representatives of their 
university and ambassadors of good will 
wherever they travel. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the RECORD 
should note the members of this out- 
standing musical organization who are 
providing so much pleasure to so many 
people in the course of their summer 
tour of the United States. They are: 

James Berdahl, director, Berkeley. 

Robert Houston, student director, 
Albany. 

Bruce Benzler, cotour director, Fresno. 

William Dal Porto, cotour director, 
Stockton. 

Gene Koury, drum major, Oakland. 

Lloyd Amborn, choreographer, Oak- 
land. 

Douglas Abbott, Bakersfield. 

Marco Alpert, Redwood City. 

Williard Alloway, Merced. 

Arnold Baruch, Oakland. 

Jordan Bloom, Sacramento. 

Edward Cheever, Sacramento. 

Carl Couture, Clarement, N.H. 

Jeffrey Custer, Hagerstown, Md. 

Michael Dempsey, Mount Prospect, 
III. ; 

Glen Duren, Merced. 

Richard Estes, Granada Hills. 

Robert Fisher, Lynwood. 

Richard George, Berkeley. 

Peter Harris, San Francisco. 

Harold Heringhi, San Francisco, 

Norman Howard, Sacramento, 

William Johns, El Cerrito. 

Steven Kaminaka, Nipomo. 

Douglas Kirby, Sunnyvale. 

Douglas Lee, Piedmont. 

Don Megill, Alameda. 

Carl Morse, Novato. 

Glen Petersen, Oakland. 

Wes Peterson, Denver, Colo. 

Richard Riemke, Rodeo. 

John Saunders, Sacramento. 


Criss Snyder, Paso Robles. 

Martin Sobelman, Los Angeles, Roo- 
sevelt. 

John Upton, Tahoe City. 

Daniel Williams, Orinda. 

Kenneth Yamada, Santa Clara. 

William Anderson, Orinda. 

David Anderson, Lafayette. 

Fred Bock, Saratoga. 

Robert Brand, Lafayette. 

Scott Busby, Lancaster. 

Steven Clausen, Pleasant Hill. 

Ronald Covey, Lakeport. 

Bruce Donaldson, Porterville. 

Paul Durando, Fresno. 

David Evans, Whittier. 

Frank Evans, Merced. 

Rick Flier, Fresno. 

James Fonda, Oakdale. 

William Turner, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Dean Hickman, Sacramento, 

Rex Hjelm, Canoga Park. 

Stanley Inouye, Berkeley. 

Kurt Junge, Oakland. 

Gil Keith, Redwood. 

Cecil Marr, Long Beach. 

Archie Meader, Orindo. 

Donald Milmore, Kensington, 
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Michael Murakami, Walnut Grove. 
David Parker, Yuba City. 

Rich Penner, Thousand Oaks. 
David Pippen, Richmond. 

David Rosenthal, Stockton. 

Peter Rodriguez, Pasadena. 

Peter Rubenstein, San Bernardino. 
Charles Schauff, Inglewood. 
Joseph Braun, Chicago, II. 
Michael Anzis, Los Angeles. 

Philip Bach, Watsonville. 

William Chamberlain, North Ridge. 


William Ellsworth, Berkeley. 

Donald Graham, Auburn. 

Michael Irving, Los Angeles, Tujunga. 
Jay Jacobs, Orinda. 

David Johnson, Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Steven Karp, Redwood City. 

William Klasson, San Jose. 


Bud Spindt, Berkeley. 

Steven Whitgob, Oakland. 
Joseph Wierzbowski, Sacramento. 
Edward Winkler, El Cerrito. 

Gene Yunt, Lindsay. 


Ross Barnett Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 30, a most significant event 
took place near Jackson, Miss. On that 
date a major water conservation and 
recreational project was dedicated 
which will inure immeasurably to the 
benefit of that area of the country and 
add to the economic well-being of our 
section. = 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps this would not 
be particularly noteworthy from a na- 
tional standpoint, except for the fact that 
this gigantic project was conceived, 
planned, financed, and constructed by 
the people of the State of Mississippi, 
without the contribution of the first 
penny by the Federal Government. 

The Ross Barnett Reservoir, a $25 mil- 
lion. undertaking, was dedicated by Hon. 
James O. Eastianp, senior U.S. Senator 
from the State of Mississippi, who de- 
livered a most interesting and informa- 
tive address. Also participating in the 
ceremonies was former Gov. Ross R. Bar- 
nett, for whom the reservoir was named. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
text of the addresses made by Governor 
Barnett and Senator EASTLAND: 
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[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
May 31, 1965] 

TEXT Or BARNETT’S RESERVOIR ADDRESS 

The text of former Gov. Ross Barnett's 
speech at Sunday's dedication of the Ross 
Barnett Reservoir follows: 

“The building of this huge reservoir has 
been a long and rough road—from the Ini- 
tial projection to its final completion. But 
when we have people with an indomitable 
spirit of going forward there is nothing ordi- 
narily that can impede our progress. It is 
an outstanding accomplishment,” the former 
governor said. 

“It is an accomplishment that all citizens 
of the State of Mississippi and particularly 
those of the five counties and central Mis- 
sissippi should be indeed proud and forever 
grateful, 

“AN EXAMPLE 

“This is a typical example of what local 
self government and home people can ac- 
complish. The citizens of the five counties 
and the city of Jackson and the State of 
Mississipp! have supplied every penny of the 
$25 million that has gone into this project. 
It Is a perfect example of what people can 
do for themselves before calling on the Fed- 
eral Government for financial assistance. I 
am a firm believer in local self-government 
and home rule. 

“Bob Hederman and all the other members 
of the board have been faithful, courageous, 
energetic, and have shown to be past masters 
in handling the financial affairs of this proj- 
ect. Iam grateful to Parham Bridges, Gene 
Thomas, present and past members of the 
Pearl River Water Supply District; Joe Bul- 
lock, director of the A. & I. Board, Fred Bush, 
and others of the A. & I. Board, including the 
Mississippi Legislature. I am grateful to the 
officials of all municipalities, political sub- 
divisions, the five counties together with 
State officials, including former Gov. Hugh 
White, former Gov. J. P. Coleman, and Gov. 
Paul Johnson, all employees and thousands 
of other good citizens who have labored un- 
tiringly and contributed a helping hand. 

“UNLIMITED SUPPLY 


“This great body of water will be a source 
of unlimited water not only for Jackson, but 
for all other areas in the five counties. It 
will mean much more future agricultural and 
industrial development. We know from ex- 
perience that industry follows the water. 
This reservoir will also mean much to this 
and future generations for recreational pur- 
poses—for boating, fishing, skiing, swimming, 
and hunting. It will be the sportsman’s 
paradise of the South. 

“I am happy and honored to have the op- 
portunity to accept this wonderful reservoir 
on behalf of the counties of Hinds, Madison, 
Leake, Scott, and Rankin—and the entire 
State of Mississippi. I thank God and all 
who have had a part in this great milestone 
of progress,” Barnett said. 

Here's Text OF ADDRESS BY EASTLAND AT 
RESERVOIR 


The complete text of U.S. Senator James 
EasTLANn’s speech at Sunday's- dedication of 
the Ross Barnett Reservoir follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is an auspicious occasion and I am honored 
that you have invited me to participate. 

“The dedication of this reservoir is the 
fruition of many years of labor in the study 
and analysis of the water problems of this 
area. It is affirmative proof of the growing 
recognition that water ls a necessary and 
valuable resource on which we must build 
our economy, stabilize our society and meet 
our growing human needs. 

“I commend those who have worked long 
and diligently in bringing this project to 
completion. In this magnificient accom- 
plishment you have hewed out many firsts in 
this Nation. 
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“This is the first reservoir of its size to be 
completed and begin operation that does not 
include Federal funds. Not only did the 
State of Mississippi, five of its counties and 
the city of Jackson wholly plan, finance and 
construct this great installation, but reim- 
bursed the Federal Government for its initial 
investment in the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
This reimbursement constitutes a first. 

“The full utilization of the million acre 
feet of water you will manage will be wholly 
under your direction. You will also main- 
tain this facility in the future and this is 
& first. 

“ALSO A FIRST 


“The cooperative financing, operation and 
planning together with State, county and 
municipal capabilities to the exclusion of the 
Federal Government ts a first. 

“Iam extremely happy to be a part of this 
dedication because I personally recognize 
the tremendous value of our water resources. 
During the drought of the early fifties, when 
water began to be applied extensively in agri- 
cultural irrigation, I led the forces in the 
Senate in extending the provisions of the 
Water Facilities Act from the 17 reclamation 
States to the humid areas of the East. In 
1950, less than 100,000 acre feet of water 
were used in Mississippi in agricultural irri- 
gation. By 1955, this use had grown to 390,- 
000 acre feet with the primary source irriga- 
tion wells in the Mississippi Delta. 

“With the passage of the Water Facilities 
Act in 1954 by the Congress and the passage 
of the Water Rights Law in Mississippi in 
1956, the use of surface water for irrigation 
accelerated tremendously. In addition to 
the thousands of acre feet of ground water 
used in rice and crop irrigation in the Delta. 
the Mississippi Board of Water Commission- 
ers informs me that they have granted rights 
to use over 250,000 acre feet of surface wa- 
ter from streams and lakes. A tremendous 
amount of this is in the hill sections where 
topography provides the necessary storage 
sites and in which ground water costs would 
be extremely high. The conservation needs 
inventory on water resources, developed by 
our agricultural agencies, project a need for 
1,750,000 acre feet of water for agricultural 
irrigation by 1975. 

“CITES EXAMPLES 

“To give you some idea of how yaluable 
water is to argiculture let me illustrate with 
some Mississippi firsts. Lamar Ratliff, a 4-H 
Club boy in northeast Mississippi, using wa- 
ter stored in a farm pond, delivered by gravity 
to his corn project, holds the world’s record 
of over 300 bushels of corn produced on an 
acre. .His brother, using the same acre and 
techniques, has consistently produced above 
200 bushels, and the highest production in 
the United States last year was by a Future 
Farmer in Marshall County who used this 
same source of irrigation water to produce 
over 280 bushels of corn. 

“The highest income per acre from the 
production of vegetable crops to my knowl- 
edge was produced by Mr. Rutlege down in 
Copiah County. Using modern methods and 
applying water from a livestock pond in the 
pasture adjacent, he sold tomatoes off of 
his plot at the rate of $14,860 per acre. Water 
intelligently applied has a tremendous value 
in our agricultural economy. This installa- 
tion has a surplus of water above municipal 
and industrial uses that can be applied to 
agricultural lands in the Pearl River Valley. 


“ACTION ESSENTIAL 


“It was essential that you deal with the 
water problem in this area. The low flow in 
the Pearl River for 3 days beginning October 
11, 1954, was below 50 million gallons per day- 
The city of Jackson drew out more than one- 
half of this flow at that time. Iam informed 
that the ground water table in this area, 
using the average of three observation wells, 
has declined nearly 20 feet in the last 10 
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years. This area was consuming water at a 
Tate faster than the ground water 
4nd the streamfiow would stand at low flows. 

“What have you done with this installa- 
tion? You have made it possible to capture 
the excess flow of 50 billion gallons a day 
that flooded the city in 1963 and use it dur- 
ing the flow periods. I am Informed that 
already the pressure of 30 feet of water in the 
Teservoir is causing a rise in the water table 

the underground Cockfield formation. 

“You have created here an installation 
that will, wisely operated, increase the low 
flow of the river and manage a million acre 
feet of water a year. This is a sufficient 
Quantity at the present rate of consumption 
to supply this essential resource for jobs, 
Municipal uses, human needs, and recrea- 
tion for over a million people with some left 
Over for the consumptive uses of agricultural 

tion. 

“This same foresight and initiative in put- 
ting our resources, both human and natural, 
to work has spread through our economy. 

research information, technical, and 

assistance provided farmers over the 

last 15 years has enabled Mississippi to move 

the lowest per farm income in the Na- 

to the 12th from the bottom in 1962. 

In the last 2 years per farm income in Mis- 

Sissippi has moved from $2,485 to over $3,000 
Per farm indicating continuing progress. 

“INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


“In the last 10 years industrial employ- 
ment has nearly doubled and the increase in 
industrial plant capital has nearly doubled. 
Tam informed that in 1964 industrial income 
equaled agricultural income. Much credit 
ls due to the leaders in State government. 
We have improved our legislative climate 
to encourage the location of industry in the 
State bringing in outside capital. 

“We have more fully utilized the capital 
Within the State in industrial development 
through installations like the Mississippi and 
the Coastal Chemical Corps., and many 
Others. 

“The Standard ou Refinery on the coast is 
x tribute to the aggressiveness of our State in 


Iam informed that two large 
millis will be located in the very near 
future in the northeast and the southern 
Portions of the State to harvest the abund- 
ance of growing timber. Both installations 
Will require a substantial amount of water 
tor and for waste disposal. Our 
Past accomplishments in attracting industry 
are outstanding and the future is bright. 


“IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 


“Other communities in our State are also 
Making progress on the solution of their 
Water problems. Early in 1962, the Congress 
extended the authority of the Farmers Home 
Administration to make loans to smaller 
Communities for water supply systems. 

July 1962, 59 Mississippi communities 
ve had their loan applications approved 
Tor $6,974,000 to service 4,900 families, and 
131 other Mississippi groups have applica- 
tions pending for $15,500,000. The comple- 
tion of these facilities will Improve the water 
Supply, insure human health and in many 
tances entice industry for additional em- 
Dloyment. 


“The progress in agriculture and industry 
has made a tremendous impact on our econ- 
Omy over the last 20 years. In 1940, the per 
Bete income in Mississippi was only $218. 
42 1963, per capita income had grown to 

1.376, or over 625 percent. This is an ac- 
m nplishment unequalled by any other State 
8 the Union. From the bottom we are fast 

Futing our way up the ladder of personal 

come to levels that will provide all of our 
People with employment opportunities and a 
amd dard of living of which we can be proud, 
a & tax base broad enough to support 
anes State services in education, research 

nd administration without undue hard- 
Ship on our citizens, 
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“CONGRATULATE LEADERS 


“I want to congratulate the leaders in the 
Governor's office and the members of the 
legislature over the past 10 years for the tre- 
mendous progress that we have made in cre- 
ating an atmosphere in which our water re- 
sources can be developed and managed to 
mecelerate this progress we have enjoyed in 
recent years. Under the leadership of water 
Officials in State water agencies with the co- 
operation of Federal agencies, Mississippi has 
led the Nation in inventorying the natural re- 
sources by river basins. The Yazoo River 
Bluff Hill area study was completed 4 years 
ago. The Tombigbee River Basin study was 
completed last year and the Pascagoula, 
Pearl, Big Black and southwest tributary 
areas are currently under study with com- 
pletion scheduled in 1966 and 1967. Upon 
their completion we will have a fairly com- 
prehensive inventory of the land, water, and 
mineral resources on which to build our 
economy. This will comprise over 80 percent 
of the land area of our State. No other State 
will have reached 25 percent of its land area 
by that time. 


“OPPORTUNITY OPEN 


“The legislature has cooperated with the 
people in these river basins and permitted 
them to use the same financing mechanism 
that you used in constructing this great 
reservoir. The door of opportunity is open 
to them with a 2 mills ad valorem refunded 
to the county and the one-half mill to be 
levied by the county to provide a capable 
staff and a competent board to plan and 
develop their resources, and the economy 
that those resources will grow and sustain. 
Let us hope that these local river basin agen- 
cies will acquire competent staff, and that a 
wise legislature will provide authorization 
and financial need for State agencies to co- 
operate and assist the local agencies in de- 
veloping these resources, which are the life 
blood of heavy industry and agriculture, to 
their maximum extent. 

“You have made a wonderful 8 
This dam and the water behind it is a reality. 
Tt is a resource that must be put to work. 
The extent to which you can utilize it will 
determine its impact on the future growth of 
this area.” 


Bob Wernet Reports on a Year Well Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Peace Corps has established a well- 
deserved reputation as a highly effective 
diplomatic organization. This is be- 
cause the Peace Corps is able to bring 
the diplomacy of peace to a person-to- 
person basis in all the countries it serves. 

Graphic evidence of the effectiveness 
of the Peace Corps was published in the 
newspapers during the outbreak of the 
Dominican revolt. During the hours 
when the streets of Santo Domingo were 
turned into no man’s land, it was re- 
ported that the Peace Corps volunteers 
were in no danger. These volunteers 
had earned the trust of the natives, and 
they and their counterparts spread 
across the globe deserve the hearty 
thanks of all Americans. 

Last week I had the pleasure of read- 
ing a letter from a volunteer to his par- 
ents in Denver, Colo. Bob Wernet's 
letter expresses the profound experience 
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that Peace Corps has meant to thou- 
sands of volunteers and the friends they 
make abroad. Having obtained his par- 
ent's permission, I am including Bob's 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the reading of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 
May 25, 1965. 

Dear Mom, Dan, AND Suc: This might be a 
sloppy, sentimental letter, a letter that might 
or might not interest you, or a letter that 
might have great value—I'm not quite sure 
yet; but I know that I have to write about 
what I experienced in the past few months 
in a somewhat backward glance, summary 
style. Very much good has come to me re- 
cently both in the form of personal experi- 
ence here and in the more reliable, durable 
recollective stage. I am, in short, extremely 
happy, contented and anxious for a final 
year that will prove to be one of the best 
years in my life—I believe this very strongly, 
I have come to realize that I have had more 
happy moments, more often, and with more 
regularity than in any previous time I can 
recall. Iam not bemoaning or complaining 
about what I loved dearly at home, but Iam 
just pointing out the fact that what last 
year I thought would be an unforgetably long 
drudgery has reversed itself into a beautiful, 
memorable life. I hope that I can adequate- 
ly relate to you what might be the causes 
for this comfortable elation that I have felt 
recently and anticipate for the following 
year. 

Graduation exercises were held last week, 


lack of entertainment. The evening was per- 
fect for a graduation. The sky was clear, a 
slight, comfortable breeze blew from off the 
mountain to the north of Lucena and the 
sun had about 1 hour of life left. The 


students and the faculty, myself proudly in- 
cluded, arrived at school about a half-hour 


onto the field. The students walked slowly 
behind in twos. Beautifully, the proces- 
sional march from Aida was the march theme 
used here. From two large loudspeakers set 
in front of the grandstands the slow, tri- 
umphant chords of this angelic-sounding 
march sounded forth. Nothing could have 
encouraged more happiness from my heart. 
Added to the physical beauty of this entire 
affair was the fact that it was my first gradu- 
ation as a teacher—my first graduation from 
the other side of the desk. 

I proudly took my seat to the right of the 
graduation class in the section marked “fac- 
ulity.” But it was not the fact that I was 
faculty that elated me, it was the love that 
I had for my students that drew tears to my 
eyes. The boys were dressed in their best 
slacks and white barong-tagalogs (the na- 
tional dress for men at special occasions—I 
also wore one which I will bring home with 
me for you to see) and the girls were in snow- 
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white dresses tallored invidually as all dresses 
are in this country. The boys loored the 
same as always, except dressed a little better; 
but the girls were unbelievable transforma- 
tions. Without prejudice or exaggeration 
they looked 21-years old when in reality they 
were a scant, innocent 16 at best. The dark 
Asian skin as a backdrop for the lily-white 
garb, and the raven-black hair done up 
exquisitely adding another contrast, was ex- 
terior beauty to the nth degree. The simple 
beauty of these tender beings sent my mind 


reeling. 
I wish you could have been here. The 
lawyer, but what one does when he becomes 


of Victorian gentry. 

After the ceremonies were concluded, 
which included a well-done morality play and 
speeches from members reunioned of the 
class of 1915, the crowd dispersed, students 
met their parents and a few pictures of the 
honor students were taken. I walked up to 
congratulate the honor students whom I 
dearly love because they are such wonderful 
kids and because I grew very attached to 


president who has as much sophistica- 
student and who is 


grabbed my arm, asking me 
join in a picture that was being taken of 
the honor students. I mention her tak- 
my arm because in the Philippines con- 
is physically between boys 
girls unless when dancing or officially 
gesture came from a 
affection for me as her 
teacher and friend, and from her supreme 
happiness at finally having graduated with 
the top average of the 282 students. Need- 
less to sey her ebullience became a part of 
me. After that the students left for home 


evening. à 

This was one of the more prominent ex- 
amples of the kind of thing that has made 
me so contented here. But there are many 
more. I have finally become adjusted to 
á society totally different from our own, a 
society that appears superfically to have re- 
semblances but essentially differs radically— 
as east from west. I realize now what it 


means to be attached to such a fantastic, - 


wonderful organization as Peace Corps. 

I know what responsibility is and what it 
means and how to cope with it without 
buckling. I know what duty is, what friend- 
ship can be, what roles value systems play 
in someone’s life. I know what poverty is. 
I know what disease Is. I have felt death, 
the loss of homes, the want for food. I have 
seen children begging barefooted to scrape 
up enough money for a meal of dried fish 
and rice to feed an aged grandmother. I 
have felt compassion for some of my stu- 
dents who could not afford to buy a dress 
for the senior prom and had to stay home. I 
have seén the drastic imbalance of wealth 
and poverty here—across from the palatial 
Governor’s mansion squats a scanty 2-room 
nipa shack, bulging with a family of 10 who 
hardly have clothes enough much less food 
enough. And I have reflected on the wealth 
in the States, where children are chubby, 
garages are full, supermarkets are crowded, 
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and where girls going to senior proms ask 
not if there is a dress to wear, but which 
dress to wear. And I have become thankful. 
I have become thankful for my heritage, my 
education, my background, I have become 
passionately thankful for my parents, for 
what they have given me, for what they have 
taught me, for thelr love. 

I know what it means to be an American; 
I know what it means not to be an American. 
I know what it means to love my country, I 
know what it means to be patriotic. I know 
what it feels like to have tears in my eyes 
when I hear the national anthem, or “God 
Bless America.” The four volunteers in Lu- 
cena were invited last week to a despidida 
(farewell party) given by my literature 
class—they were the ones going but they 
wanted to thank us all anway. At the con- 
clusion of the party they formed a large cir- 
cle around the four of us and sang “God 
Bless America” for us. We couldn't say 
much afterwards and didn't need to, They 
knew how we felt and how thankful we were 
to them. Instead of saying anything they 
moved that we adjourn the party. The four 
of us walked home in silence, 

If the Peace Corps recruiters at DU had 
told me stories like this I doubt if I would 
have believed them. I recall what Governor 
McNichols urged me to do one night when 
we were all over at the mansion: “Bob, the 
Peace Corps is a chance of a lifetime. Take 
it. I only wish I could have had the op- 
portunity when I was your age.” I brushed 
his advise aside then and wondered why he 
said it. I now wonder how come he was so 
accurate. To say I have a love for Peace 
Corps would be close to accurate. I have 
never felt so strongly about anything I have 
ever been connected with before. Many vol- 
unteers feel exactly this way. Next Monday 
is the termination date for about 150 vol- 
unteers. 

They have served their 2 years in the 
Philippines. They have tried to do what they 
could to serve the people, the educational 
system, and the students, of this country. 


Few have been spectacular successes. A few ` 


have been miserable from the start and are 
leaving the Philippines with a sigh of relief. 
Most had to sever relationships that can 
never be sewed together again. Most will 
never see the islands again. A majority of 
those leaving say very little when they are 
asked about their impressions of leaving. 
Their eyes refiect their deep sorrow. In 2 
years these volunteers were put through 
things that could never have entered their 
minds had they not experienced it. 

The change that takes place from the first 
day of training to the termination day is 
great—it has to be, No one could possibly 
go through this without being deeply af- 
fected one way or the other. The experience 
is as valuable as anything I can imagine. 
But, like anything else, it is dificult to 
measure the change unless there is some- 
thing to contrast it with. 

Next September 400 fresh, eager volun- 
teers will join us in the Philippines. The 
ones of us who will be here to greet them 
are extremely anxious to watch their every 
move—to see how we have changed in 1 year. 
The change comes about quickly because the 
events come quickly, Often there is little 
time to think about what to do; one fust 
does it and hopes for the best. Thoughts 
about returning home are slowly being re- 
placed by thoughts of how to do a fantastic 
job over here in the very short time left. 
But whatever I might or might not accom- 
plish this year will be quickly forgotten at 
next year’s graduation and next year's termi- 
nation. I had a preview of what it will be 
like this year. To say that it will be hard to 
leave would be minimizing the reality. 

I anticipate great personal hardship and 
discomfort next year at this time. But this 
is a part of the happiness that I am telling 
you about. Sorrow for leaving Is not a cause 
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for unhappiness because I won't be leaving 
because of unhappy circumstances, I will be 
returning to something equally great in its 
own way. At any rate I think it will be an 
extremely short and happy year, culminating 
an experience that no one can take from me 
and few will be able to fully comprehend. 

Next week starts our summer conferences 
to be followed by a 2-week, travel-filled vaca- 
tion to the southernmost islands of the 
country. I will be spending a week in Zam- 
boanga on the white sand beaches, reflecting 
the past year. and anticipating the next. I 
will be sharing this with some of the best 
Americans the States has to offer, kids that 
I will never forget and whom I have grown 
extremely close to. This, I say again, is one 
great outfit. I am proud to be a part of it 

Be good, say hello to all for me and write 
when you can. If I don't write again until 
July 20 or so don't fret. TU let you know 
the minute the Marine Corps starts drafting 
Peace Corps volunteers for duty in Vietnam. 
Great man, Johnson, isn't he? I have a hard 
time understanding why the collegiate popu- 
lation thinks ill of his policies in Vietnam. 
Maybe they should recall their heads from 
the academic sands. 

Bos. 

P.S.—Tell granny and grandpa a special 
hello for me. Tell them to take care of them- 
selves—and have a lunch or two on the patio 
for me this summer—bacon and tomato 
sandwiches (on toast)—iced tea. 


Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
become increasingly concerned over vari- 
ous reports of the excise tax cuts and 
the effect on retail prices. My colleague, 
Congressman CHARLES VAN, of Ohio, 
has provided a commendable study of 
retail prices in Cleveland and Washing- 
ton before and after the enactment of 
tax cuts. The report from Congressman 
Vanik and his staff indicates that price 
reductions are nonexistent in many low- 
er cost items. The report further dem- 
onstrated that negligible benefits have 
been passed along to the buyer with re- 
spect to such items as clocks, radios, and 
small appliances. 

We must assume that this is a condi- 
tion not simply confined to Washington, 
or Cleveland, or any single city. It 
would indicate that throughout the 
country, shoppers are not receiving the 
full easing of financial burdens which 
was intended. It would be deplorable if 
the tax reduction should be only an in- 
significant aid to the segment of the 
population it seeks to assist—the con- 
suming public. 

Many retail merchants have not yet 
received new price lists from manufac- 
turers, and subsequently have no basis 
for reduction of consumer prices. 

Yet the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1965 provides for a series of tax reduc- 
tions and eliminations effective the day 
after the date of enactment. The time is 
pas for consumer prices to reflect this 
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As with any law, final responsibility 
for enforcement in good faith rests with 
the individual citizen. So it is with the 
excise cut. It is evident that neither 
Ways and Means Committee action nor 
Internal Revenue Service tracing proce- 
dures can assure that the tax cut will be 
Passed on to the consumer. 

I strongly urge shoppers in the Fifth 
District of Georgia to be suspicious. 
Look before you buy. Do not buy at 
Prices which do not reflect the tax cut. 

The shopper should never hesitate to 
request price and excise information be- 
fore buying any item. Failure on the 
Part of discount houses, department 
Stores, and small retail outlets to comply 
with the provisions of the act should be 
good cause for seeking properly adjusted 
Prices elsewhere. Only by such direct 
Pressure on the part of the consumer 
Will the tax cut be of direct benefit to 
the people. Only by close attention will 
the public prevent what Congressman 
Van estimates may be a $750 million 
Misuse of benefits established for the 

public. 

From the Home ae Dally, July 25, 
1965. 
Propucens Unper Fee To Pass oN FuLL Tax 
Cours 


The great pressure game is on. 

Macy's New York fired its major guns 
Thursday with a full-page ad in the New 
York Times appealing to manufacturers to 
Teduce their base prices by the amount of the 
Manufacturers’ Federal excise tax cut. 

In Washington Representative CHARLES 
Van, Democrat, of Ohio, is going to put the 
Spotlight on merchants’ handling of the 
excise tax cuts in what he calls a “truth in 
Pricing” campaign. 

And the AFL-CIO has asked President 
Johnson to direct the Council of Economic 
Advisers to make a study of prices on which 
excise taxes have been cut or eliminated 3 
Months after the effective date and semian- 
nualiy thereafter. 

But the whole question of whether or not 
vendors are reducing prices on excise tax 
Merchandise is up in the atr. 

David L. Yunich, president, Macy's New 
York, in a telegram quoted in the ad, called 
Upon the producers “in the interest of the 
Rational economy and in accordance with 
President Johnson's request that the manu- 
Tacturers’ Federal excise tax cut be passed 
©n to the consumer we strongly urge you to 
Teconsider your decision not to do this. We 
assure you that any cut you make will be 
immediately passed on by Macy's to our 
Customers.” 


Edward Schenkel, treasure, Interstate De- 
Partment Stores, said Thursday: “We have 
heard same talk to the effect that some man- 
Ufacturers do not plan to pass along the 
Savings to the consumer. Our stores have 

inven of all floor stock in antici- 
Dation of filing claims against those vendors 

O may not pass along the savings. How- 
erer, the only area in which I have heard, 
at the moment, of any resistance on the part 
Of the manufacturer is in sporting goods.” 

William Helfrecht, hard goods merchandise 

ger, Grand-Way Discount Centers, 
Stated: “I haven't seen any specific incidents 
Where our resources have refused to pass 
On savings from the repeal of the Federal 
excise tax. But we haven't received final 

ons or announcements from all our 

des. We plan to use every effort to get 
these people to pass along the savings.” 
Ga Teitel, executive vice president, 
te dor, Inc., said, “The only case I've heard 

Was one in hardware, where a manufac- 
1 decided to retain prices: This manu- 
acturer’s prices were dus to go up and, con- 
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sidering the tax cut, he decided to keep them 
at the pre-taxcut levels. Otherwise, most 
others have decided to pass along the cut 
to the consumer.” 

To date, the only home furnishings pro- 
ducers who have publicly stated that they are 
not reducing prices are S. W. Farber, Inc., and 
Marlun Manufacturing Co. Parber clalmed 
that it intended to increase prices and 50 
Was not reducing its prices in accordance 
with the repeal of the Federal tax excise 
taxes. 

Representative Va plans to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record comparative prices, 
by brand names and model numbers, of ap- 
pliances which his staff checked both before 
and after the excise tax cuts became effective. 

A staff ald explained he was virtually 
thrown out of one store because he was 
suspected of being a comparison shopper. 

The comparisons made by the staff do not 
Include any loss-leader items, it was 
explained. 

Mr. VANIK is a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and from time to time 
has made House floor speeches about retail 
price situations. 

In a floor speech, Mr. Vane said he and 
his staff carefully have compiled lists on all 
items subject to excise tax cuts. “I will en- 
deavor to carefully follow pricing policies to 
determine whether reduction benefits are 
passed on to the consumer,“ he said. 

Mr. VANIK added, “My staff and I have re- 
corded representative sales prices on air con- 
ditioners, television sets, house appliances, 
luggage, and other Items. j 

“There is a need now for truth in pricing 
as well as packaging. As an example, certain 
1966 model air conditioners have a new 75- 
cent plastic grill to distinguish them from 
the 1965 model—which is a better bargain— 
if you can find it.“ 

George Plant, acting general manager of 
National Retail Merchants Association, said 
Thursday the association “views with con- 
cern reported indications that some manu- 
facturers of retail goods previously covered 
by excise taxes are not planning to pass on 
the excise reductions to the customers. 

“For over 20 years the NRMA has cam- 
paigned for the repeal of excise taxes on be- 
half of department, specialty, and variety 
store members and their customers. 

“This goal would be defeated now that it 
has been obtained, if the customer did not 
enjoy the reduced prices. Merchants, through 
advertisments, in store displays, and in public 
statements have shown thelr wholehearted 
intent to reduce prices were applicable. 

“The association urges those manufac- 
turers who have not as yet passed on such 
excise tax reductions to do so immediately.” 


From the Independence (Kans.) Reporter, 
June 25, 1965] 
Carn BUYER'S FRIEND 

Representative CHARLES A, Vanrx, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, is trying hard—and with some 
success—to become known as the automobile 
buyer’s best friend. By the same token, his 
popularity among the less scrupulous car 
dealers must be nearing rock bottom. 

Earlier in June Congressman Vanrx had 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Record some 
data which would enable prospective auto 
buyers to find out whether dealers were pass- 
ing on the excise tax cut to the consumer, 
He listed prices paid by dealers for new cars 
without accessories. He also noted how cus- 
tomers could figure the percentage of the 
tax cut applied to these prices. 

Now Vank has carried the thing a step 
further. He has inserted in the RECORD a 
list showing retail prices of such accessories 
as air conditioning, radios, power brakes, and 
the like. He advises car shoppers to carry 
the list with them to the showroom and 
make certain the tax saving is passed on. 

The law does not require the dealer to do 
this. But thanks in large part to Congress- 
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man Vank, the tax cut may generally be 
passed on. 

And who, all things considered, will ob- 
ject? Excepting, in the sanctuary of his pri- 
vate office, the occasional dealer who had 
hoped to pocket the difference? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing th’ 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared for President bills on water resources and war risk insurance 


and worked on housing bill. 


House passed coinage bill and sent voting rights bill to conference. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16122-16132 


Bills Introduced: Three bills were introduced, as 
follows: S. 2284-2286. Pages 16122, 16203 


Bills Referred: Numerous House-passed bills were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. Poges 16121-16122, 16161 
President's Communication—Appropriations: Com- 
munication from President transmitting amendments 
to the request for appropriations for fiscal 1966 in the 
amount of $5 million for Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers, Civil, was received, referred to 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed as S. Doc. 41. Page 16122 


War Risk Insurance: Senate passed without amend- 
ment and cleared for President H.R. 4526, to extend for 
an additional 5 years those provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act which relate to war risk insurance. 

Poges 16123 


Water Resources: Conference report on S. 21, pro- 
posed Water Resources Planning Act, was agreed to, 
thus clearing bill for President’s signature. 

Pages 16142-16144 


Saline Water: Senate disagreed to House amendments 
to S. 24, to increase authorizations for expansion and ex- 
tension of the saline water conversion program, asked 
for conference with House, and appointed as conferees 
Senators Jackson, Anderson, Bible, Kuchel, and Allott. 

Page 16144 


Housing: Senate worked on S. 2213, proposed Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965, taking the follow- 
ing actions on amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Proxmire amendment including in the 
definition of “displaced persons” those whose dwellings 
were damaged or destroyed in areas determined by SBA 
to have been affected by a national disaster; Tower 
amendments requiring full report to the Congress by 
January 1, 1968, on operations under titles covering 
“mortgage insurance for land development” and “Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association” (motion to recon- 
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sider tabled); Allott amendment counting as grants in- 
aid expenses incurred by citizens of Denver and Nor- 
folk toward construction of certain urban renewal 
projects (motion to reconsider tabled); Pell amend- 
ments en bloc (1) respecting eligibility of communities 
in depressed areas for urban renewal assistance, and 
(2) exempting from repayment certain planning grants 
for public works project (motion to reconsider tabled); 
Harris amendment to add language providing for modi- 
fication of workable programs as applied to Indians; 
Bible amendment respecting expenses incurred in con- 
struction of certain schools in Reno, Nev.; Kennedy 
(New York) amendments (1) to authorize increase in 
larger home improvement loans, (2) to eliminate cer- 
tain language respecting purchase of below-market 
interest rate mortgages covering properties in urban 
renewal areas, and (3) respecting relocation payments, 
urban renewal; Miller amendment relative to cost of 
operating housing; Kuchel amendment to add language 
relative to student housing cooperatives; Hartke amend- 
ment to count as local grants-in-aid expenditures made 
by Memorial Hospital of Michigan City Foundation, 
Inc.; Clark amendment to add language providing 
grants-in-aid for certain coal royalties in Carbondale, 
Pa.; Sparkman amendment to add language respecting 
“Hobo Jungle renewal project” in Texarkana, Ark.; 
Tower amendment providing for study of the public 
housing program by HHFA; Smathers amendment to 
permit 1 percent of their assets to be in guaranteed loans 
by certain building and loan associations; Tydings 
amendment to modernize grant formula in urban re- 
newal activities; and Kennedy (Massachusetts) amend- 
ment respecting preservation of historic structures; and 
Tower amendment respecting certain loans under 
Federal Credit Union Act; and 

Rejected: Miller amendment defining “income” for 
purposes of the legislation; and by 35 yeas to 51 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Bennett amendment (to 
Kuchel amendment) to confine scope of Kuchel amend- 
ment to residential dwellings for use of 12 or more 
families (the Kuchel amendment to make the prevail- 
ing wage under the Davis-Bacon Act applicable to this 


Roy P. Stewart Writes on Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the Fourth of July there appeared in the 
Magazine section of the Daily Okla- 
homan an outstanding expression of the 
ideas which have made, and which con- 

to make, the United States of 
America the great Nation it is. 

This article is entitled “Freedom Is Not 
& Sometime Thing: A Fourth of July 
Oration in Print.” It is written by Mr. 
Roy P. Stewart, a columnist for the Ok- 
lahoman who formerly served as Wash- 
ington correspondent. While he was in 
Washington all of us who knew him 
Came to admire and respect him. 

In this article, Mr. Stewart shows a 
fine perception of history and a keen 
Understanding of the principles on 
Which this mighty democratic nation was 
built. I would like to commend this 
article to my colleagues as a refreshing 
expression of down-to-earth patriotism. 

I include the article in the RECORD at 
this point: 

Freepom Is Nor a SOMETIME THING: A 

FOURTH or JULY ORATION IN PRINT 


(By Roy P. Stewart) 
July 4 Is the anniversary of our most sig- 
nificant national day—a day that had its 
2 at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 


Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 

ence brought to the English speaking world 
ite second, but most important document. 
Like the Magna Carta, it bespoke the rights 
and aspirations of free men. But it was 
More than seeking a redress of wrongs 
against a people. It sought dignity for the 
Individual. 

When the last signature was affixed to the 
Declaration, the Liberty Bell was tolled with 
such exultation that its metal cracked. 
That remains a mark of honor, still borne 
by the bell that, even today, is venerated 
Wherever in the world men talk of freedom. 

On this July 4 let us think a bit about what 

day really means and subconsciously at 
least, of the great freedoms which our com- 
Memoration of July 4 symbolizes: the free- 
doms of assembly. of speech, of religion, of 
the press, and of protection against illegal 
Search and seizure. The most patriotic of 
un needs at times to recharge his batteries; 
to stand as a free man under à sky a little bit 
luer, on soil a little bit softer than in those 
lands where the individual has been lost in 
the mass. 

Let us draw again a bit of pure water from 

well of freedom. There is enough there 

for all of us. But when we go to that well, 
the drawing is easter if we have something 
Of our own with which to prime the pump. 
is not a sometime thing. It did 

not come easy in 1776, it was difficult to keep 
in 1812, it had its trials in Wars I and I and 
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in Korea. Yet it is perhaps approaching the 
ultimate test now, in our time. 

When our Nation seems to be in peril, 
Americans rally around. But when danger 
lessens, Many of us do some backsliding. 
For about the first 150 years of our national 
existence we could be little concerned with 
the rest of the world. We were protected 
by natural barriers. 

Then came the air age with its shrunken 
distance, and the nuclear age with flash- 
ing missiles. In point of historic time this 
was quite suddenly thrust upon us. Even 
after the new eras were apparent, some of 
our people wanted to return to Hlusionary 
isolationism for assumed protection. They 
kept looking backward. They were more 
interested in where they had been than in 
where they were going. 

This was terrapin philosophy. People 
sought security by pulling back inside a 
shell. They forgot that even the armored 
turtle doesn’t have to stick his neck out to 
be killed. Neither does a nation have to be 
blasted with a hydrogen bomb to be lost. 

It can be destroyed from within by selfish- 
ness or greed; by eyes closed to public cor- 
ruption; by refusal to carry out obligations 
of citizenship; by decline of morals; by stay- 
ing away from the voting booth; by permit- 
ting fiscal weakness; by dropping the strong 
defensive posture that is our greatest deter- 
rent to aggression. Or—and this is a most 

t factor—by becoming so fearful 
of a nuclear holocaust that we fall to our 
knees, weak and trembling, rather than dare 
to live upright as free men. 

We are indeed living in a dangerous age, 
but one where the knowledge of that dan- 
ger, with the will and the means to face 
it for honorable survival, reduces greatly the 
odds that the worst will happen. We have 
an enemy who has the gift of patience; an 
enemy with many faces but only one credo; 
an enemy who stated plainly 48 years ago 
that he meant to conquer us—and has never 
deviated from that basic intent. 

The seas no longer safeguard us. The skies 
are no longer our shield. We must not forget 
that time can run out. It is so easy—even 
so human—to forget unpleasant things; to 
ignore the lessons of history; to disregard 
the fact that all of the great civilizations 
that have perished brought about their own 
destruction from within. As Sun Tzu said, 
centuries ago: To secure ourselves in de- 
feat Hes in our own hands, but the oppor- 
tunity of defeating the enemy is provided by 
the enemy himself.” 

Fly with me across Greece, looking down 
on jumbled ruins of the age when democracy 
was born, only to die from cancerous cells 
in the body politic. The strength of purpose 
which brought the rise of that civilization 
wasted away at the moment of triumph, and 
decay set in. 

Go on to Istanbul and look at ruins left 
by conquering Romans. Think of Constan- 
tine who gave his name to that seat of tem- 
porary empire for it, too, rose and fell, as 
did the Rome which created it. Think of the 
vast Attoman Empire that flourished, draw- 
ing its strength for a time from subject peo- 
ples, before it also decayed from within. Yes, 
history is a visible thing in Istanbul, as it is 
today in Philadelphia, if we interpret properly 
its meaning and take from it the eternally 
legible lesson. 

Liberty has been man's treasured goal since 
he first walked the earth. Yet it was never 


achieved, nor retained, without effort and 
a measure of personal sacrifice. I have been 
in lands where freedom of the individual 
does not exist. In some of them liberty 
slipped away, almost without notice, for the 
internal defenses of spirit and of arms with- 
ered to fatal weakness. 

What can we do, as Americans, to prevent 
this happening here? The easiest thing is 
vote—each to his conscience. It 
is so true that bad officials are elected by 
good people—who do not vote. Our State 
shares with others the shame that 37 percent 
of the electorate does not go to the polls. 


How many of us ever write the Governor, 

members of the State legislature or the Con- 
gress, except when we want something per- 
sonally? How often do we write as indi- 
viduals concerned with American affairs— 
not at the urging of any organized group? 
We speak often of the “democracy displayed 
at the New England town meeting,” yet have 
a substitute for it in every post office in the 
land. 
If we were really to express ourselves to 
those who make the laws by which we live, 
who levey the taxes and spend the revenue, 
who decide the policies by which one day we 
will fall or stand—many things would he 
changed. In fact, some of our elected officials 
would be greatly surprised. They would be 
like the late Mahatma Ghandi, when he said: 
“There go my people. I must hurry and 
catch them for I am their leader.” 

How often do we express ourselves on local 
matters, on school affairs, on community in- 
terests? How often do we remain silent 
when even a quiet word would change the 
tone of a defeatist conversation, contradict 
an intolerant statement, or show by word 
and action that a feeling of patriotism is 
not lightly to be dismissed, or smirked at 
as "waving the flag"? 

A nation must be morally bankrupt before 
falling into fiscal bankruptcy. A rosy path 
to either is a dual standard for private and 
public morality, A nation can have a deficit 
of patriotism; it can so weaken its religious 
structure and its Christian ethics that these, 
too, wither away and crumble the very foun- 
dations of its society. This Nation has only 
a God-given chance to avert the course of 
history. It has no guarantee that, without 
effort and travail, it can endure, 

These are the lessons of history, They are 
updated by the presence of an enemy within 
our gates—an enemy more cunning than any 
we have faced—and with more dedication to 
his ultimate ideological aims. This is not 
yet a clash of men at arms. It is not an 
invasion of Goths, Huns, Vandals, Tartars— 
or even Redcoats—but already this enemy 
has taken more territory, subjugated more 
peoples than all the warlike hordes of history. 

Yet the insurance against defeat lies in 
our own hands. The conditions which would 
cause our downfall are avertible if we but 
heed the lessons. If we do not benefit from 
our knowledge, then we will waste away. 
And when we go down we will take with us 
our monuments and our institutions, our 
temples and our gods. 

This must not be the fate of America. 
This must not be the end of the great Amer- 
ican saga, or of the dream of liberty and 
eternal freedom which had its genesis at 
Concord and Lexington, and with that de- 
fiant creed we call the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
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Where do we begin the preventive? We be- 

gin it here, in our own homes and in our own 
communities, not some far off place. We do 
it with a reaffirmation of those principles of 
liberty and Christian ethics of freemen 
which guided our Founding Fathers. We de- 
clare that patriotism is not a 1-day thing; 
that obligations of citizenship are more 
lightly borne when recognized as a duality 
with rights. We assert that only the living 
can repay the debt for our great freedoms, 
purchased at such cost by those who died for 
them. 


Hurricane Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to call attention 
to an article that appeared in the New 
York Times of July 1 concerning the 
damage that is inflicted by a hurricane. 
We have already entered into the “hur- 
ricane season,” and the birth of our 
first tropical storm is now being watched 
by weathermen in the Caribbean. We 
have witnessed great advances in the 
methods employed in discovering and 
tracking these deadly storms. With the 
advent of the space age has come the 
Tiros satellites, which give us adequate 
warning of approaching menaces. 
These technological advancements have 
resulted in saving many lives. In 1957, 
Hurricane Audrey took almost 400 lives 
in her death dance across the southern 
part of this country. By 1964, the total 
number of fatalities for all hurricanes 
had dropped to 49. 

Science, Government, and private in- 
dustry have combined to bring about 
this dramatic decline in the death rate 
caused by hurricanes. But, to date, we 
have done little or nothing to protect 
the property of those who live in “hurri- 
cane alley.” We have protected the 
lives of coastal inhabitants, but when 
they return to find their homes, shops, 
and businesses devastated by the sea, 
they have little to sustain them. 

It is my hope that we will be able to 
provide a solution to these problems. The 
Senate has already passed S. 408. This 
bill, which I had the privilege of intro- 
ducing, is designed to determine the fea- 
sibility of providing low-cost disaster in- 
surance for those who are unable to ob- 
tain private insurance. At the present 
time, our citizens living in areas partic- 
ularly prone to nature's whims, floods, 
hurricanes, and other natural disasters, 
are unable to obtain any type of insur- 
ance to protect their homes and busi- 
nesses from complete destruction. 

A companion measure to S. 408, intro- 
duced by Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
is now before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. I am sure that un- 
der the able leadership of the chairman, 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, we will be 
able to enact this legislation before the 
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tide recedes on still more twisted rem- 
nants of the lifelong endeavors of many 
of our citizens. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the New York Times 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSONAL FINANCE: GUARDING AGAINST 
HURRICANES 
(By Sal Nuccio) 

“Hurricanes? They're certainly no concern 
of mine,” said an otherwise cautious family 
man in Westchester County the other day. 

“We live in a well-built house that is on a 
hill and far from the water,” he said. “So, 
what can a storm do to us?“ 

It can do plenty. 

The hurricane season Is here, and all coast- 
al area residents—those inland as well as 
those near the seashore must be mindful of 
the widely disseminated storm warnings of 
the Weather Bureau. Lack of preparation 
damage and personal injuries can result in 
costly property—and sometimes fatalities. 

Winds can whip up to impressive veloc- 
ities—up to 50 miles an hour and more—in 
Westchester and other areas far from the 
water, especially U the New Jersey coast or 
Long Island is being buffeted by a storm of 
hurricane class (with wind of at least 75 miles 
an hour). 

Thus, as snug as the Westchester man’s 
house may be, he will be in trouble, if he does 
not heed storm warnings. A strong wind, 
for example, could send a lawn chair, toy, or 
piece of gardening equipment crashing 
through an expensive picture window, pos- 
sibly injuring someone in the house. A dead 
limb on a tree that “I should have had 
pruned” might fall in a heavy wind and rain 
2 causing property damage and personal 

ury. 

But there is a greater reason for this man's 
need for concern with hurricanes. He and 
his family plan to spend their summer vaca- 
tion on eastern Long Island, where they could 
be in the direct path of a major storm. 

The record book shows how lethal hur- 
ricanes can be, and suggests how much of a 
threat they continue to pose to residents of 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf Coast 
States. Last year, four hurricanes—Cleo, 
Dora, Isobel, ae . $104 mil- 


tensive, but most policies do not cover dam- 
age caused by wave wash, rising water, and 
flooding, The prime exceptions and certain 
commercial policies, automoblie “comprehen- 
sive” physical damage contracts and “all- 
risks” inland marine insurance on such prop- 
erty as furs, Jewelry, and cameras. 

Government and insurance officials are 
seeking a means of providing flood insurance 
at reasonable rates, and the solution may be 
a Federal subsidy. 

Although hurricanes have taken lives each 
year, a decline in the death toll has been 
credited in part to the Weather Bureau's 


it hits the continent. In 1957, Hurricane 
Audrey took 395 Uves, but the death toll 
declined to 2 the next There were 
24 hurricane fatalities in 1959, 65 in 1960, 
46 in 1961, 4 in 1962, 11 in 1963, and 49 last 


year. 
The American Insurance Association has 
suggested procedures that should be followed 
before, during, and after a major storm. 
When ever a storm threatens the U.S. main- 
land, people living in the historic storm- 
pattern areas should “track” it by following 
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broadcast and newspaper reports, Radio 
being the best information medium in a 
storm, a portable, battery-powered unit 
should be kept handy, and it should be 
equipped with fresh batteries. Storms fre- 
quently cause electric-power failure, 

Persons living or vacationing near a sea- 
shore should go inland, taking refuge on high 
ground, if a hurricane is about to strike. 
Beaches and low waterfront areas may be- 
come flooded or be swept by storm waves, as 
a result of a hurricane’s “churning” of the 
sea. If the route to safety may be prema- 
turely effected, the trip inland should be 
made early. 

Hurricane migrants or those established 
im a safe refuge, such as a substantial house 
on high ground away from the water, should 
have a supply of water and food. The water 
supply—in jars, bottles and tubs—is im- 
portant, because normal sources frequently 
become contaminated after a hurricane. 
Because of possible utility failures, the food 
should be of types that can be eaten with 
little or no cooking, and those can can be 
kept without refrigeration. 

Lawn furniture, barbecure grills, garbage 
pails and other movable items should be 
stored indoors, to avoid their being car- 
ried by the wind and causing or 
injury. As a matter of course in hurricane 
or windstorm areas, trees should be kept 
pruned, especially those near buildings. 

Storm shutters, if the house has them, 
should be placed over windows well before 
a storm strikes. Garage doors should be 
secured. In severe storm-hazard areas, 
some homeowners have their television 
serials removed during the danger period. 

During a storm, all persons should re- 
main indoors, listening to their radios for 
developments. - 

When high-speed winds begin blowing, 
one or more windows should be kept open 
on the lee side—the side opposite from 
which the wind is blowing—to provide ven- 
tilation and prevent certain wind damage. 
In IIustration, if hurricane-force winds 
should blow a hole in the windward side 
of the building or drive a flying So 
through a wall, wind pressure would buil 
up inside the structure, threatening to aft 
its roof or push out the walls, unless that 
pressure can otherwise be reduced. The 
open windows on the lee side provide an 
escape for that pressure. 

If there is an electrical fallure and can- 
dles or ofl lamps must be used, care must 
be taken in their placement to avoid fire. 
This could be especially tragic, as firemen 
e 
the storm. 

After a storm, people should not ‘go out- 
doors, except in extreme es, until 
it is known that the roads are free from 
rubble and fallen powerlines. Unless quali- 
fied to render essential emergency assisance, 
people going outdoors may hinder first ald 
or rescue work. 

If a person must use his automobile im- 
mediately after a storm, he must proceed 
with extreme caution, watching for fallen 
wires and tree branches. There may be 
washouts or undermined pavements on 
ovis SAUNAS Se ETNen Sirani OF Aoa 

jets. 

Not only should people not touch fallen 
or dangling powerlines, but they also should 
stay away from all other wires and steel 
fences after a storm. Live powerlines could 
become entangled with metal fences, tele- 
phone and other wires, sending an electrical 
charge through all of them, and contact 
could be fatal. 

If water service has been affected, drinking 
water should be discontinued until local 
health authorities announce that the water 
is safe to drink. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the entire congressional delegation 
from the State of South Carolina ex- 
Pressed its shock and surprise when Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall intervened 
before the Federal Power Commission 
against a Duke Power Co. project in the 
Carolinas. The shocking element of Mr. 
Udall’s announcement was that he pro- 
Posed a system of Federal takeover and 
Control of waterways in South Carolina 
forcing this private power company into 
dependence upon the Federal Govern- 
Ment for power to serve its customers in 

future. 

The following is an excellent editorial 
Published in the Greenville News, of 
Greenville, S.C., covering Mr. Udall's ex- 
Planation of his actions, and I feel it 
Clearly indicates that the Secretary uti- 
lized extremely poor judgment in inter- 
vening in this matter: 

Mownoroty, Nor "COMPETITION" 

It took some digging, and wading through 
& few vague and evasive answers, but Editor 
James J. Kilpatrick, of the Richmond News 
Leader, Sunday night got from Secretary 
Udall the real reason why the Department of 
the Interior is trying to block the Duke Power 

‘s Keowee-Toxaway project in Pickens and 
mee Counties. 

Mr. Udall, on “Meet the Press,” referred to 
the importance of providing competition for 
the private power companies by building fed- 
ally operated hydroelectric dams with tax- 
Payers’ money But to do this to the exclu- 

of private power development is not 
Competition. 

It is a far cry from the Federal yardstick 

late Franklin D. Roosevelt talked about 

in justification of Federal power develop- 
Ment and the creation of the electric coop- 
fratives with Federal grants, low-interest 

, and federally subsidized power. 
there are more Federal projects than 
Privately owned generating facilities along 
the Savannah and its tributaries, Mr. Udall 
not promoting competition. 

He is aiming at a Federal power monopoly. 
There it is, plain and simple. That can be 
the Only end results of the policies the Fed- 
eral agencies are following. 

We can only hope that Mr. Udall Is speak- 
for his Department only and that he is 
Teflecting the policies of the Johnson ad- 

tion as a whole. 
view of what he said Sunday, and his re- 
to comment earlier despite numerous 
worta of newsmen to reach him, Secretary 

Gall is not likely to agree to rescind or to 

S°ft-peda) his petition of intervention before 
the Federal Power Commission. 

ee brought out by the questions of Mr. 
My rice. who had all the facts before him, 

+ Udall has no case against the Duke proj- 
ect, except the. purpose of nationalizing or 

g the power industry. 

He kept referring to the proposed Federal 
Project at Trotters Shoals, which is far from 
being ready for a start, even if Congress were 

authorize it. s 

He appeared to feel that this, with the 
Other Federal projects on the Savannah, 
wad meet all needs. He confused the 

le issue with the proposed Duke steam- 
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plant at Middleton Shoals, a project which 


The Keowee-Toxaway project is not on any 
interstate rivers, another point on which 
Udall seemed confused, and requires only 
FPC approval. Furthermore, this develop- 
ment is projected to meet needs which will 
come with development after the Savannah 
River plant is delivering capacity. 

Udall questioned both Duke’s figures and 
its need for the power. That is utterly ab- 
surd, for companies like Duke don't gamble 
with their stockholders’ cash and credit. 
They calculate the risks carefully and spend 
conservatively. 

Finally, Udall errs foolishly when he says 
the Federal proects can meet the power needs 
of the present and the future. The proposed 
Middleton Shoals plant would deliver more 
firm power than all of the existing and pro- 
posed Federal projects combined—unless the 
Federal Government takes the private com- 
panies over and builds steamplants. 

So, the issue is clearly and fairly drawn. 
As we have stated from the beginning, it is 
a question of Federal ownership and socialism 
at the taxpayers’s expense against private 
enterprise and investor ownership with mil- 
lions of tax dollars for government at all 
levels. 

It is a question of industrial development 
by private enterprise against a Federal 
monopoly with stifles industrial develop- 
ment, 

The huge Federal projects at Hartwell and 
Clark Hill have brought no industry to South 
Carolina, but the threat of another Federal 
dam at Trotters Shoals has kept industries 
from coming to that part of the State. 


Indiana University Scholarship Honors 
Brazilian Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Agency for International Development 
has within the past year and a little 
more actively promoted a program 
known as Partners of the Alliance, whose 
first anniversary was marked recently 
by a Washington dinner presided over 
by the dean of the diplomatic corps, the 
Ambassador from Nicaragua, Dr. Gui- 
llermo Sevilla-Sacasa. 

Brazil is one of those nations working 
strongly with the Partners of the Alli- 
ance, in which 25 States now pair up 
with a Latin American country or a State 
of Brazil. The Indiana Partners of the 
Alliance are working with Brazil in this 
program, and recently established three 
scholarships for Brazilian students at the 
Indiana University. Most fittingly, a no- 
tice of this event appeared at some 
length in the Brazil, Ind., Daily Times. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Brazil Daily Times account of 
the Brazil scholarship, named for Bra- 
zil's noted late diplomat, Ambassador 
Fernando Lobo, may appear in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SCHOLARSHIP AT INDIANA STATE WILL HONOR 
Brazmun DIPLOMAT: FIRST IN UNITED 
STATES 
TERRE HAUTE, IND.— The first scholarship in 

tħe United States to be named in honor of 

a Brazilian is the Fernando Lobo Scholarship 

at Indiana State University. The ISU Board 

of Trustees endorsed the naming of one of its 
foreign student scholarships in honor of the 
noted Brazilian diplomat. 

The scholarship not only provides the pos- 
sibility for a deserving student to study in 
the United States at ISU, but at the same 
time, honors a man who dedicated his career 
to the promotion of Brazilian-American 
friendships as well as to the needs and prob- 
lems of students. 3 

The scholarship is one of threé scholar- 
ships established recently for Brazilian stu- 
dents under the Indiana Partners of Alliance. 
The Agency for International Development 
(branch of the U.S. State Department) has 
a new program called partners of the alliance 
which pairs up U.S. States and a Latin Amer- 
ican country or a state in Brazil. Twenty- 
five U.S. States are now participating. The 
scholarships provide for a waiver of contin- 
gent fees and out-of-State tuition. 

One of the fine qualities admired in Am- 
bassador Lobo’s long diplomatic career is 
that he treated everyone—the humble and 
the great—with the same polite manner, the 
same concern and interest. And, as he rose 
higher in his career, he never lost this qual- 
ity. He interested himself in people rather 
than papers, and during his tour of duty in 
Washington, he often remarked “when I help 
others, Iam helping myself.” 

Possibly this philosophy contributed to 


ment as Brazilian Ambassador to the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

A few months before he was to retire from 
his brilliant career, spent largely in the 
United States, Ambassador Lobo suffered a 
stroke. The same humble and great with 
whom he shared his diplomatic life con- 
cerned themselves with his comfort and wel- 
fare. The late President Kennedy put his 
personal plane and crew at the disposal of 
the Ambassador and his family and ordered 
it hospital-equipped for the return trip to 
Brazil, President Kennedy also arranged 
for one of his personal doctors, a nurse, and 
a military aide to accompany the Ambas- 
sador, 

A native of Rio de Janeiro and a graduate 
of the University of Law of Rio de Janeiro, 
his career as a diplomat started in 1918 and 
continued until his retirement on October 
14, 1961, when he reached the age of 65, the 
retirement age for Brazillan Ambassadors, 

He was the Brazilian Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States from 1953 
to 1961. He was chairman of the Council of 
the OAS from 1956 to 1957, and was reelected 
Chairman of the Council in November 1960, 
the only person to hold this position twice. 


The Island of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


0 OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 
Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, because 
are moving so very fast in this 
turbulent world of ours, current events 
turn into history faster than ever before. 
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In many ways, this is unfortunate, for 
man’s stream of consciousness is directed 
by nature to the world around him, and 
he loses a great deal of understanding 
because each day the world around him 
is radically different from the day before, 
or the day after. 

World problems; falling into a similar 
pattern, change so quickly and shift so 
suddenly that understanding is difficult 
and mastery virtually impossible for the 
average citizen. The situation in area X 
which seemed so important yesterday, in- 
volying the freedom of a nation, the 
tenuous international peace, and/or the 
principles of democracy are forgotten to- 
day. They have been replaced by prob- 
lems which loom even larger in our fears. 

However, we cannot afford to forget 
or ignore these situations, even if others 
of equal or greater importance take their 
place in the headlines. Such a situa- 
tion is that on the island of Cyprus. A 
struggle for freedom and the principles 
of democracy is going on there today, 
but it is not in the headlines, and there- 
fore not in our thoughts. We have no 
understanding of it. 

Mr. Speaker, the author of the speech 
which follows has taken the time to ob- 
tain this rare understanding. He pre- 
sents a concise profile of the problem, 
and what he believes to be an equitable 
solution. I am in agreement with him on 
both counts. Representative Jonn W. 
WYDLER, of New York, delivered the ad- 
dress at a meeting of Theodore Roosevelt 
Chapter No. 170 of the Order of Ahepa 
on June 4, 1965, in Hempstead, N.Y. The 
occasion was the Ahepa Freedom Cru- 
sade Week, with chapter president 
Charles Coffas presiding. 

THE ISLAND or CYPRUS 

Nearly 5 years have passed since the 
storied island of Cyprus was proclaimed an 
independent state. Although recent de- 
velopments in other regions of the world 
have pushed news of Cyprus off the front 
page of our dally newspapers, we are all only 
too well aware of the fact that the situation 
in Cyprus still represents one of the major 
unresolved disputes in the world today. 

To obtain an understanding of the issues 
involved we are forced, as is so often the 
case, to take a close look at the past. In 
fact, the problems associated with Cyprus 
in the popular mind reach thousands of 
years into the past and, involving the armies 
of half a dozen nations, center on the island's 
strategic location in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Not surprisingly, those issues which 
were important centuries ago to different 
powers remain so for the countries involved 
in the present dispute. Yet, for the United 
States, which has become indirectly involved 
in the dilemma of Cyprus for the first time, 
the question of which policy to adopt should 
and ought to be easy. 

Unfortunately, the United States did not 
immediately adopt the only logical moral 
policy which is in accordance with the best 
traditions of our country. Instead, negative 
propaganda and distorted accounts of the 
situation on that unhappy island have served 
to engage our country in a policy which runs 
counter to its most basic precepts and prin- 
ciples. I think that the time has come for 
the United States to once again declare its 
adherence to those principles, for if it does 
not, I fear that our country’s great prestige 
and the moral force which it is able to exert 
in the cause of peace will be greatly 
diminished. 

From the very founding of the United 
States, this Nation has been, and was known 
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as, the great defender of the principle of self- 
determination—that is, the right of all peo- 
ples to choose their own destiny, to choose 
their own form of government, in short, to 
be the masters of their own fate. We have 
reiterated our belief in this principle ever 
since the days of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and defended its application even 


to our very allies when it affected their for- 


mer colonies in Africa and Asia. We con- 
tinue to defend its application to those coun- 
tries of eastern Europe who have had their 
form of government and their economic 
structure imposed by an outside power. Yet, 
strangely, we have been reluctant and hesi- 
tant to support it in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean when it affects the Island of Cyprus. 
We do not there assert the principle of self- 
determination. 

I find this a strange and Indefensible posi- 
tion to take. It is not difficult to see how it 
will immensely damage American prestige, 
on a long-range basis for 1t makes us appear 
to be hypocrites; tending to weaken and 
make meaningless our announced defense of 
this principle in other areas of the world. 

Let us briefly consider the history of Cy- 
prus in order to see how the present situa- 
tion was brought about. We find that the 
first references to the island are contained 
in the writings of the Greeks centuries prior 
to the Golden Age of Athens. Its name con- 
tinually crops up even in the legends and 
tales of the gods; Aphrodite, the goddess of 
beauty, was said to have been born on Cy- 
prus; the poets of ancient Greece, Including 
the most famous of them all, Homer, sing of 
the close relations between the Greek and 
Cyproit kings, for already then there were 
many Greek colonists on the island, In- 
deed, their presence made Cyprus an impor- 
tant cultural part of the Hellenic Greek 
world, if not a political part. 

The island's location, not far from the 
coasts of the Levant, insured that all the 
great empires and kingdoms of antiquity 
would covet it for the jewel in their crown. 
The great Assyrian Empire, the first of the 
east’s great multinational empires, ruled 
Cyprus. Later, the Egyptians at the height 
of their ancient glory also took it, only to be 
replaced by the Persians, who in turn made 
room for the legions of Imperial Rome. With 
the decline of Rome in the west, Cyprus be- 
came a part of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Under the Byzantines it reached new heights 
in wealth and power, for, after more than a 
thousand years, this was an empire in which 
the genius of the Greeks was allowed to come 
to fruition. 

The decline of the Byzantine Empire 
brought new administrators to the island: 
the merchant princes of Venice. Drawn to 
the island by its fame, wealth, and magnifi- 
cence of its industrial crafts, they governed 
it for sheer economic gain and gave no 
thought for the future. Not long thereafter 
they were ousted by the Ottoman Turks, 
whose forces seized the island in the 16th 
century, what was to be over three 
centuries of maladministration and exploita- 
tion, 

Ottoman misrule occasioned rebellion in 
nearly all areas of its farflung empire. In 
the 1820's, both the Greeks of the mainland, 
as well as the population of Cyprus itself, re- 
volted. But, although a truncated Greece 
became independent only a few years later, 
the Cypriots remained under the hateful rule 
of the Turks. The desire of this subjugated 
people for enosis, or union with mainland 
Greece, had its birth during this time. Their 
yearning for this goal was not to be stilled 
by the actions of an unfeeling and arbitrary 
tyranny. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, the 
strategic interests of Great Britain dictated 
that she obtain a lease of Cyprus from the 
Ottoman Sultan. This the empire was will- 
ing to do, for it faced a threat against its 
Asiatic portions from Russia, and badly 
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needed the support which the British were 
willing to offer in exchange for Cyprus. The 
Cypriots enthusiastically hailed thelr new 
governors for they recalled the support of 
Great Britain for Greek independence years 
before, as well as Queen Victoria's gift of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece. They naturally ex- 
pected a similar development with respect to 
Cyprus, and when their expectations were 
not fulfilled, they were bitterly angry and 
disappointed. 

The Cypriots saw their last chance for & 
free choice disappear when the British an- 
nexed Cyprus during World War I, and later 
made it a crown colony. Their discontent 

to assume serious proportions, and 
they clamored ever more insistently for their 
freedom. ‘The British Government replied by 
abolishing the legislative council, assuming 
all legislative powers, and ordering ever more 
stringent measures for consolidating its po- 
sition on the island. 

Despalring of ever being permitted to de- 
cide their future by themselves, the Greek 
Cypriots decided that the British would have 
to be forced to make concessions. As has 80 
often been the case in the past, including our 
own, it was this determination to obtain a 
redress of grievances as well as the inalien- 
able rights due all peoples everywhere that 
finally convinced Great Britain that she must 
offer an acceptable program for the future, 
and loosen her grip on the Island. 

The agreements which were negotiated at 
Zurich and London in 1959, granting inde- 
pendence to Cyprus, appeared to offer the 
possibility of some improvement. It was 
soon clear, however, that the provisions of 
these agreements and the Cypriot constitu- 
tion which resulted were self-defeating. The 
most important failure was that the impor- 
tant democratic principle of majority rule 
was completely abandoned; as a result, 4 
small minority was able to thwart the ma- 
jority, government was paralyzed, and an 
untenable situation was created. It has be- 
come abundantly evident that the solution 
offered by the 1959 agreements was supreme- 
ly artificial, and some new method to bring 
peace and orderly development to the island 
would have to be tried. 

Developments in recent weeks and months 
have amply demonstrated the complete un- 
willingness of the Turkish Government to 
bring about a just solution. Because they 
have not been able to have their way in 
Cyprus, they have vented their spleen on the 
helpless Greeks still resident in Turkey to- 
day. Their shops and businesses have been 
expropriated, looted, or burned in govern- 
ment-sponsored riots. Greeks whose families 
have lived in Turkey for centuries have been 
forcibly ejected without their possessions, 
their savings, or their self-esteem. 

And, in a final burst of irrationality, the 
Turkish Government has threatened to simi- 
larly eject the patriarch of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church from Constantinople, the histori- 
cal seat of the church for more than 3 
millenium, 


The important issue which this island has 
created for us is not, as many would have it. 
its strategic value to our ally Great Britain, 
nor is it how the United States may best 
remain friends with all parties concerned. 
of even an unthinking commitment to 8 
policy which was formulated in the past, 
probably in good faith. The time has come 
to reevaluate our position with respect to 
Cyprus. Our traditional support and com- 
mitment to the principle of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples, everywhere, should not 
and indeed cannot be sacrificed for some 
slight short-term gain, whatever that may be 
in this instance. If we are not to lose our 
self-respect and our reputation as a con- 
vinced and convincing supporter of the right 
of all peoples to decide their own future. 
we must now openly reaffirm our commit- 
ment to the application of these principles 
to the people of Cyprus. 
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We should, and we must, support self-de- 
tion for Cyprus before the confused 
Situation which has been the result of past 
errors leads to a war of major proportions. 
Only if the population of this unfortunate 
island is allowed to determine its course by 
itself can we possibly hope to see a just and 
g solution. I think our own historical 
experience, and our abiding commitment to 
om for all peoples requires that we sup- 
oy the Cypriots in their demand for this 
t. 


Knowing what we must do, the question re- 
Mains of how to bring about an effective pro- 
gram, My proposal would be to take the 
Tollowing steps: 

1. Allow formation of a true government 
on the island of Cyprus, according to the 
Principle of majority rule. 

2. Allow union with Greece, if the people 
ot Cyprus so vote. 

3. Establish a NATO base on Cyprus to 
Protect it from Communist influences and 
takeover 


4. Protect Turkish minority rights in 


5. Similarly protect the Greek minority in 
tinople (Istanbul). 
8. Protect the ecumenical patriarchate in 
tinople as a symbol of religious free- 
on which all other freedoms depend. 

These steps can be effected by using any 
number of devices. First, we as a nation, 
Should appeal to the Department of State to 
Use our national influence and foreign aid as 
& means of achieving the above steps. We 
also make an announcement that we 
Will protect. the island of Cyprus from any 
Outside aggression. We could also utilize 
& United Nation's Mission and the United 
Nations Genocide Convention to see that the 
&uthorities in Cyprus and in Constantinople 
protect the rights of the minorities. 
You, as citizens, could sign petitions calling 
for such action by our Government, and the 
United Nations and asking that the innocent 
Victims be fully protected. Finally, as a 
Congressman, I can and will offer a resolu- 
tion calling for a solution to the Cyprus 
Problem along the lines I have outlined 
above. I most earnestly believe that we must 
āct now. Although Iam not of Greek de- 
Scent, on this issue involving the freedom of 
and the union of Cyprus and Greece, 

in my heart I am a Cypriot, I am a Greek. 


The Power of Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, I 
all the attention of my colleagues to an 
excellent editorial column by Mr. Thur- 
Man Sensing, vice president of the South- 
ern States Industrial Council. The col- 
umn is dated July 8, 1965, and is en- 
titled “The Power of Blackmail.” I ask 

us consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
88 follows: 

Tue POWER oF BLACKMAIL 
(By Thurman Sensing) 
8 Anericans from Hawaii to Maine should be 
they concerned over what is happening in 
Poe Southern section of the United States. 
the forms of political blackmail now be- 
ing applied in these States could be used 


an States and individual communities 
Ywhere in the Republic. 
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Doctors and educators in the South have an 
extraordinary story to tell concerning events 
of recent weeks. And for the political health 
and safety of the American people in years 
to come, one can only hope that people out- 
side the South will be attentive to the reci- 
tation of facts. 

What has happened is that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the U.S. Office of Education have set up 
guidelines for medical institutions and 
school districts. These guidelines, which are 
detailed to an astonishing degree, have only 
a weak foundation in the law. But the bu- 
reaucrats, acting on orders of the White 
House, are not worrying about the shaky 
constitutionality of their actions. They are 
using the Federal money power—the threat 
to cut off grants and aid—to force hospitals 
and schools into line. Gone is all sembiance 
of constitutional order by means of action 
through the courts. Gone is the judicial 
policy of all deliberate speed in dealing with 
complex social and human problems. In- 
stead, there is supposed to be immediate 
compliance with plans for medical centers 
and schools—plans which in many cases are 
utterly unreasonable and which will work 
hardships on the communities and people 
affected. 

Americans should wake up to what is go- 


ing on. Indeed one wonders whether people_ 


in Oregon or Nebraska, for instance, have 
any idea that hospital administrators in 
Southern States have been effectively de- 
prived of the administration of their Insti- 
tutions. In one hospital in the South, the 
Department of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare instigated appointment of a special ad- 
visory committee made up of NAACP offi- 
cials, who conduct regular checks of a hos- 
pital to see that each ward has a numeri- 
cally satisfactory salt and pepper arrange- 
ment of patients. 

The Atlanta Times recently cited a Federal 
memorandum which states: Staff Investi- 
gating hospitals in connection with civil 
rights compliance must determine the racial 
distribution of patients among rooms and 
wards and must evaluate the bed placement 
of the hospital as it actually is applied in 
terms of the laws of probability.” 

What ts involved here is a guessing game by 
zealots, not the application of any statute 
through the normal administrative and/or 
judicial channels. The country also has a 
situation in which agitation groups in effect 
have been turned into vigilantes serving the 
bureaucrats, The result is an incredible 
harassment of doctors and administrators, 
which in time can only lead to poor medical 
service and the flight of competent physi- 
clans who refuse to work in a situation in 
which political decisions come before medical 
competence, 

In another situation, one Southern State 
is threatened with the loss of 81 million in 
Federal aid to the mentally retarded because 
one institution has declined to admit Negro 
patients—the reason being that the institu- 
tion already is filled to capacity and has a 
long waiting list. Truly, the instances of 
Federal injustice are being multiplied week 
by week. 

This is not the American way. In the 
South today, States, cities, counties, and 
school districts are being indirectly taken 
over by Government decree. Elected officials 
and trustees are having their lawful authority 
usurped by bureaucrats and their helpers 
among the agitators. 

Today, in the South, no bayonets are being 
used against American citizens. But the ap- 
plication of unconstitutional power is just as 
ruthless and destructive of liberties. The 
method now in use is a threat to cut off 
funds, which the States and communities 
involved help provide through tax payments. 
There is only one word for the cruel, sophisti- 
cated theft of freedom now taking place—the 
word is “tyranny.” 
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SPEECH 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
perhaps little that I might say that would 
evoke any added lustre to the memory of 
the Honorable Adlai Stevenson, whose 
untimely passing has truly diminished 
all mankind. There will be eloquent and 
moving tributes made in virtually every 
corner of the globe to this great and 
dedicated man, which fact alone will 
serve as a living citation to his long and 
distinguished career. 

Mr. Stevenson will stand for all time as 
the classic statesman whose personal 
convictions and dedication to the cause 
of world peace and progress for all man- 
kind transcended party politics and par- 
tisan dogma. He has created a new 
yardstick against which to measure pub- 
lic service. His immense personal dig- 
nity, unshaken even by the most shat- 
tering: of taunts and insults, and his un- 
failing integrity are a standard to which 
most of those who follow can only aspire. 

Mr. Stevenson's career was a turbulent 
one, surprisingly so for a man so com- 
mitted to peace and understanding. He 
tasted the wine of success and the ashes 
of defeat. And, although twice rejected 
for the highest office in the land, he was 
not permitted to slip into obscurity. His 
great gifts compelled the world to find 
a role for him. The role he filled in the 
last years of his life may well be listed 
in the annals of history as hardly less 
rs cant or important than the Presi- 

ency. 

As a Republican, I am keenly aware of 
the impact this man has had upon the 
politics of his day. None of us in public 
life could fail to sense the improved 
image of public service for which Adlai 
Stevenson has been one of the chief ar- 
chitects. We have all benefited from the 
high standard and uncompromising prin- 
ciple which were the unmistakable hall- 
marks of his career. * 

As one whose district embraces a good 
many excellent colleges and universities, 
I am also deeply aware of Mr. Steven- 
son’s impact upon the youth of this Na- 
tion. I think all of us on both sides of 
the political fence might look upon his 
power in this abstract and elusive sphere 
with considerable envy. 

He matched flawlessly clear vision with 
willpower and determination. He 
matched unswerving dedication with 
matchless eloquence. He was a speaker 
in the great traditions of Pitt and Clay 
and Webster. He could make us see his 
dream as few men have. 

We have, of course, lost more than a 
political leader, an ambassador, a for- 
mer presidential candidate, and a for- 
mer Governor of one of our finest States. 
We have lost a courageous and untiring 
citizen of the world. 

One of Mr. Stevenson’s best remem- 
bered speeches was his moving and im- 
passioned eulogy to the late Eleanor 
Roosevelt. In that speech, Mr, Steven- 
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son recalled that “She would rather light 
a candle than curse the darkness.” It 
seems at this hour that a new darkness 
has descended upon us. One of our 
brightest candles has gone out forever. 


National Commission on Food Marketing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR: 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the National Commission on 
Food Marketing has been doing a fine, 
hard-working job since its creation. It 
is now running into opposition and has 
suffered a substantial cut in its appro- 
priations from the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

In order to better acquaint the Mem- 
bers of the Senate with the commend- 
able work the Commission is carrying on, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
following editorial from Broiler Indus- 
try, an influential monthly business 
poultry periodical, inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR STAKE IN PROBE 

The National Commission on Food Market- 
ing largely owes industry endorsement to 
the fact that it was designed to make an 
independent survey of the farm-to-market 
structure, and submit recommendations to 
Congress and a study to the public. Now, 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
voted to cut the Commission's requested 
budget to $750,000, just half of what it esti- 
mates it will need to complete the study by 
the end of next June. 

The reason given for this—undoubtedly 
strongly endorsed by Representative Jame 
Warrren, Democrat, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the House tural Appropriations 
Subcommittee—is that the USDA already has 
done much of the basic research required 
in farm-to-market spreads, including 22 
projects completed within the past year or 
two. 


We hope the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee uses more levelheaded judgment. 
Thus is a one-time appropriation to take 
stock of where we are, where we have come 
from, and where we are heading—or should 
be heading—in this complex “agribusiness” 
world of ours. 

An example of just what the Commission 
can do, if given enough time and money to 
support its talented staff, can be seen in 
the recent Atlanta, Ga., hearings which re- 
viewed some of the problems in the broiler 
and egg industries. 

Although the Hearings themselves pro- 
duced little that industry does not know, 
the Commission has asked for, and will get, 
subsequent detailed cost information from 
major firms involved—and this will include 
chain operators as well as processors, feed 
manufacturers, etc. It is at this point that 
the Commission’s real work begins. Im- 
munity will be granted firms as they make 
confidential disclosures. The atmosphere 
will not be one of courtroom forensics, but 
fact gathering. 
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As the investigation ends, we anticipate 
that the Commission will seek to improve 
the grower’s position in relation to the in- 
tegrator’s—perhaps longer term contracts, 
with periodic public disclosure by areas of 
prevailing contract terms. Growers will have 
a bigger voice in what the contracts say. 
The USDA's already-declared intention of 
moving to a ready-to-cook quotation un- 
doubtedly will be encouraged. 

What isn’t so obvious, and it is common to 
many other commodities besides broilers and 
eggs, is how to help producers of “cordwood” 
food get more bargaining power in the mar- 
ketplace. There are many processors who, 
relatively speaking, are moving into the 
grower's position in their bargaining rela- 
tions with volume retail buyers. If depth of 
capital alone is to be the measure of whether 
or not they can survive, what protection are 
they, in turn, entitled to have, if any? 

It would seem that if the Commission were 
to intensively study the broiler industry as a 
case history, it will have established the 
probable future. marketing and production 
pattern for an entire range of agricultural 
commodities—and this includes starting 
from such basics as transportation rates for 
grain, future deployment of labor, future 
distribution system, degree of integration 
back from retall, and into retail, etc. 

When the Commission’s work is done, its 
recommendations to may involve 
suggested amendments to the antitrust laws, 
the Capper-Volstead Act and others. It may 
even lead to a permanent food regulatory 
agency, such as exists for communications, 
transportation, banks, eto. 

We don't know whether we'll like what 
the Commission finds, or recommends, but 
it certainly deserves an opportunity to do 
two things: (1) Get at such facts as present 
business conduct, buyer and selling prac- 
tices on the part of retailers as well as proc- 
essors, profit rates, and relative distribution 
of economic returns among various segments 
of industry. (2) Examine present Govern- 
ment regulatory policy and practices and see 
what, if anything, needs to be done, to in- 
sure that the rules for the business game 
are fair, and remain so. 

We can't possibly see the Commission's 
arriving at decisions like these if constrained 
by lack of funds to mere assembly and ap- 
praisal of existing studies, no matter how 
well done. 

It would be ironical if the Commission 
were to finally suggest that the USDA, rather 
than the Justice Department, for example, 
should have jurisdiction over proposed merg- 
ers in the food industry. But to come to 
such a conclusion based on studies largely 
made by the USDA itself would be mani- 
festly unfatr. 

We trust that the Senate will view the 
Food Commission’s task with more objectiv- 
ity than the House apparently has, and re- 
store to the appropriations bill the funds it 
needs. Industry has an important stake in 
seeing that it does—perhaps, for many of us, 
a vital one. 


The Pioneers Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 
Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, one of 


my constituents, Mr. Herman Rachut of 
Burt, Iowa, will soon complete his 2-year 
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tour in the Peace Corps. He has been 
instrumental in organizing the College 
of Business Administration at Haile Se- 
lassie University in Ethiopia. Recently 
the student newspaper at the college of 
business administration commended the 
Peace Corps volunteers in an editorial, 
and I am pleased to bring it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I also want to 
take this opportunity to extend my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Rachut for a job well 
done. 
THE PIONEERS LEAVE 

The end of the current academic year 
marks the departure of six faculty members 
and a secretary—all Peace Corps volunteers 
from the college of business. In all schools, 
teachers come and go; there is nothing un- 
usual about that. But this is a special case. 

The names of Kreuser, Bayorek, Cordasco, 
Sprague, Tener, Tracy, Knowles, and Rachut 
Will always be remembered in the history of 
CBA. Without their presence here, the crea- 
tion of the college in October 1963, would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, due to 
the lack of teachers. Their contribution to 
getting the college started is remarkable, 
especially in view of the difficult conditions 
under which they had to work. At the time 
the college opened, there was a shortage of 
almost : suitable classrooms 
books, equipment, etc., but they made the 
best of what was available. 

The significance of the work of this dy- 
namic force lies in these two things. In the 
first place, they have shown that a good lec- 
turer need not be a hunchbacked, gray- 
haired old man. Though most of them are 
relatively young, yet their lectures, charac- 
terized by careful and thorough preparation, 
and methodical presentation, have generally 
been of very high standard. Furthermore. 
they have shown that an ideal teacher is not 
required to play the role of a boss all the 
time. They always maintained a smiling face 
to all the students even on occasions when 
this was difficult. 

We the students of CBA have got much 
to learn from these people. Briefly, they 
have taught us the love for hard work— 
hard work for its own sake. Also, their self- 
sacrificing missionary spirit should not go 
unnoticed. 


Their stay here has been a true practical 
contribution toward better international 
understanding, often on people’s lips but 
rarely translated into action. accept 
our inadequate words of thanks. We wish 
you the best of luck, success and prosperity 
in all your future endeavors. 


The Samaritans Still Abound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, of late, we have heard much 
about the impersonal nature of our so- 
ciety. There are daily accounts 
muggings, robbery, and rape that arouse 
little public response. The death throes’ 
pleas of Kitty Genovese are still haunt- 
ing the conscience of many Americans- 

It has become almost a preoccupation 
of our society to criticize and accenuate 
the negative aspects of life in this great 
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country. Granted, there is much we can 
do to improve the lot of our people. But 
we have done much. There are Ameri- 
can virtues that we can proudly 
recognize. 

An editorial recently appeared in the 
New Brunswick Daily Home Times that 
deserves our attention. It is a good re- 
Minder that Americans do care about 
their fellow man. We do possess the 
underlying decency that recognizes hu- 
Man suffering, and we do possess a will- 
ingness to help. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be inserted at this 
Point in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News, June 29, 1965] 
THE SAMARITANS STILL ABOUND 


There is a good deal of talk these days 
about the unwillingness of the public to get 
involved in the troubles of other people. And 
We have heard it said that Good Samari- 
tanism is a personal attribute rarely found 
these days. 

These things are not necessarily true. 
There are lots of good people today. 

In Friday's rush hour the woman motorist 
bad four children riding with her. Her car 
Crashed head on into a utility pole on George 
Street, near Douglass College. It was not a 
glancing blow. It was a direct hit. The car 


agains steering 
Wheel. A boy in the front seat crashed into 
the windshield, making the familiar round 


Two small girls and a small boy were tossed 
around in the back seat. Something caught 
fire under the hood. 

The first cars on the scene all stopped. 
Drivers and passengers poured out including 
the driver of a bus. Everyone pitched in. 
The woman and the three small children were 
removed from danger and comforted. The 
bus driver put the fire out. The boy, badly 
injured, was left lying on the front seat until 
the ambulances arrived. Somebody had 
Called in the emergency. A policeman ar- 
Tived almost immediately. The injured were 
cared for and expertly placed in the am- 
bulances and swiftly removed to the hospital. 

Nobody cares today? 

Don’t you believe it. 


Etiquette for Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


„Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in his 
Around the Corner” column in the 
Waterloo, Iowa, Sunday Courier, Eddie 
Torriell suggests a number of questions 
and answers for inclusion in a book of 
etiquette for President Johnson's Great 
Society, 
I commend the excellent column to the 
attention of my colleagues; particularly 
who are committed to marching 
. downward to the utopian Great 
ety: 
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TELLS ETIQUETTE or GREAT SOCIETY 
(By Eddie Torriell) 

(Nore:—Amy Vanderslung is reported to be 
p a book of etiquette for the Great 
Society. I assume it will contain questions 
and answers such as these): 

Question. I have been invited to take sub- 
sidies from two Government agencies. 
Which should I accept? 

Answer. Common courtesy requires that 
you accept the first offer. But send a note 
to the second politely pledging to accept 
another subsidy as soon as Congress changes 
the rules to make you eligible for both. 

Question. My niece sent me one of the 
pens with which the President signed one 
of the antipoverty bills. Should I send her 
a gift in return? 

Answer. No, it isn’t necessary. Such pens 
have become so common that they are sold 
in second hand stores at $2 a gross. 

Question. My income is only $12,000 a 
year. Are there any Government programs 
for me? 

Answer. Yes, write to the Government 
Printing Office for the booklet, Eight-Hun- 
dred Ways to Live Without Working.” Don't 
expect to receive it immediately, however, 
since the agency is overloaded with work 
following the Presidential order requiring 
that each employe over 30 years old shall 
have as much time for coffee breaks as on 
the job. 

Question. Iam a member of a job retrain- 
ing class in auto mechanics and my instruc- 
tor told me I had to get my hands dirty. 
Should I walk out? 

Answer. Yes. No decent American citizen 
should have to tolerate such uncouth con- 
duct on the part of a Government employe. 

Question. Iam about to havea baby. Can 
the Government help with this? 

Answer. Maternity care funds have been 
exhausted for this year. But as soon as the 
baby is born you can get your husband to 
desert you and get aid to dependent children. 

Question. I thought I would give my 
daughter and son-in-law a savings bond as a 
wedding gift. Do you think this is suitable? 

Answer. A convertible would be more de- 
sirable. Half of the interest from the sav- 
ings bond will be eaten up in Inflation and 
the other half will be taken in taxes. The 
young couple should have something they 
can enjoy. 

Question, Iam a woman and I want a job 
with a male chorus in a night club. They 
turned me down because they said I couldn't 
sing. Isn't this discrimination? 

Answer. It depends. If you can prove that 
none of the men can sing either, the refusal 
to give you a job constitutes a violation of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 


Patent System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there has been much recent 
controversy over the merits of the patent 
system as it presently exists in this coun- 
try. We have concerned ourselves with 
the broad application of such a govern- 
mental policy, the central issue being the 
relative amount of protection to be given 
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There is another aspect of this question 
that has not been debated in the popular 
forum; the function of private industry 
as a means of enforcing the patent struc- 
ture. Of prime consideration in this area 
is the effect that patent infringement 
has upon the morale of the industry and 
upon the employees of each affected 
company, 

Mr. L. C. Duncan, vice president of 
American Cyanamid Co., expresses some 
of these indirect effects in his address to 
the ninth annual conference of the PTC 
Research Institute of George Washing- 
ton University. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Duncan’s remarks 
be inserted at this point in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WAT A BUSINESSMAN Has IN MIND WHEN 
INITIATING PATENT LITIGATION 
(Remarks of L. C. Duncan, vice president, 

American Cyanamid Co., at the ninth an- 

nual conference of the PTC Research Insti- 

tute of George Washington University, 

Washington, D.C., June 17, 1965) 

I have been asked to discuss what a busi- 
ness executive has in mind when he initiates 
patent litigation. 

Let's start right at the beginning—on the 
day when he first hears that a basic patent 
on one of his most important products has 

Some of my more volatile colleagues think 
first of mayhem, Then of various kinds of 
torture. g 

Their reaction is akin to that of a knight 
of old whose castle has been invaded, his 
honor smirched, and the surrounding coun- 
tryside iaid bare to rape and pillage, 

And why not? 


The deliberate, flagrant infringement of an 
important patent is theft. What is more, it 
is pillage and thievery of a most reprehensi- 
ble kind. For it involves more than depriv- 
ing the rightful owner of a very valuable 
asset. It is an attack on our way of life in 
the business field, an attack on an orderly 
way of life that has allowed us to live with- 
out fear, to pursue knowledge in a civilized 
way in a civilized society. 

It undermines the incentive to invent and 
innovate, and threatens the security neces- 
sary for freedom of action and freedom of 
publication, for freedom to press forward 
openly without shrouding in secrecy. 

Like the attachment of the farmer to the 
soll, or the sailor to the sea, the executive 
guiding and supporting a large research or- 
ganization has a strong bond with his scien- 
tific people and a fierce pride in their accom- 
plishments. He rises instinctively to defend 
their claims to their scientiic achievements 
and to guard the sources of revenue from the 
new products they discover. For these are 
the funds that provide the lifeblood of the 
research organization and make their con- 
tinuing work possible. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the initial 
reaction of the typical businessman to a case 
of patent infringement is charged with 
strong emotion? 

Now, I like to think of myself as a more 
temperate man. Like enry ‘iggins of “My 
Fair Lady,” a “good-natured man whom you 
never hear complain, who has the milk of 
human kindness by the quart in every vein.” 

I am also well aware that an angry man 
makes a poor client. Besides, I have some 
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inkling of what lies in store for anyone who 
opens the Pandora's box of patent litigation. 

If my hand ts a little shakic> and my hair 
considerably grayer. it is because I have been 
through this experience before. 

Therefore, I try to throttle what emotions 
I may feel and take up the gantlet to de- 
fend by patent rights and the system which 
confers them with a sense of resolution—but 
perhaps a little less enthusiasm than I once 
could muster for the task. 

It has often been said that all it takes for 
evil to prosper is that good men should sit by 
and do nothing. It is just as true that any 
fine institution, like the patent system, will 
fall into disuse and become ineffective if 
those who believe in its virtues are unwilling 
to rise to its defense and assert vigorously the 
rights it confers upon them. 

The basic patent system, itself, is under 
attack in this country and in many countries 
abroad. I firmly believe that it is the duty 
of those who support its principles to dem- 
onstrate its advantages by making the sys- 
tem work. 

True, an individual patent suit is only a 
minor skirmish. But major wars are won 
by victories in a great many minor engage- 
ments. 

Besides, every time an executive takes upon 
himself the burden of a patent suit he en- 
courages others, by example, to do likewise. 
And every time he prevails, the victory acts 
as a further deterrent to those marauders 
who do no inventing or innovating of their 
own but lurk on the sidelines to “muscle in” 
on the discoveries of others. 

Responsible executives who believe in in- 
dependent research really have no choice. 


They know full well that in the long run tt ` 


cannot be financed and continued except 
under a sound and functioning patent sys- 
tem to protect it. 

You may well ask, Do you really think all 
these noble thoughts when you contemplate 
patent litigation?” 

My reply is, “If I don’t, I ought to.” For 
these are the fundamental issues at stake 
in every patent suit. 

However, I must admit that at such times 
a great many other lesser thoughts come 

in—some of which cause me to 
face the future with a feeling of resigna- 
tion. 

I am well aware that righteous indigna- 
tion is one thing—but proving in a court of 
law, by a preponderance of the evidence is 
quite another. 

An experienced executive knows that the 
battle—if you can call it that—will not be 
fought on his terms, but on the court's 
terms; and the champion in the pit will not 
be him, but his attorney. And he is con- 
vinced that the attorney can never really 
convey his point of view, or, more impor- 
tantly, his indignation. 

At best, the impending litigation will rep- 
resent a period of interruption and frustra- 
tion. At worst, it will be an attack on his 
credibility as a witness, his ability as an 
executive, and his integrity as a person. 

If he has been through it all before, he is 
aware of the amount of his own time and 
effort that will be involved. He knows that 
the scientists in the laboratories and engi- 
neers in the plant will be drawn from their 
normal pursuits and spend long hours and 
many days in helping to prepare the case, to 
give depositions, and to appear in court as 
witnesses, 

His files must be opened to prying, an- 

c eyes and he must look forward to 
days of questioning by hostile attorneys who, 
in getting at the facts, may not be entirely 
above a little intimidation and confusion 
on the side, 

A determined attack on the validity of the 
patent itself is to be expected in every suit. 
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But the most irritating and frustraing ex- 
perience for the businessman is what ts 
euphemistically called, “an affirmative de- 
tense.“ which has nothing directly to do 
with the question: “Is he Infringing, or isn’t 
he?” When this is raised, the delays and 
time consumed in finally resolving the major 
issue seem endless. 

Thus far, I have tried to describe the state 
of mind of the executive when he faces the 
decision as to whether or not to Initiate 
patent litigation. 

His state of mind will influence how he de- 
cides but the decision itself must be based, of 
course, on the facts of the particular situa- 
tion—and on advice of counsel. 

His paramount consideration is the just- 
ness of his cause and the chances of success 
if a suit is undertaken. 

At this point he enters into an alien world 
whose intricacies are usually entirely for- 
eign to his experience. It is really two 
worlds. . 

The first is the world of science. Techni- 
cal processes sre no longer simple and the 
question of infringement may hinge on thou- 
sands of pages of testimony by scientific and 
engineering experts—on the opinions of ex- 
perts in fields in which the full realm of dis- 
covery has not been approached. 

Some of the processes used in the manu- 
facture of everyday products which we take 
for granted are veritable mazes of techno- 
logical know-how from the efforts of scien- 
tists and technologists from many fields, one 
more complicated than the other. 

The executive must first come to grips with 
these scientific facts of the case. He must 
study the technology of the process involved 
and then must understand the nature of the 
conflict. 

He must review with his research people 
and legal advisers the interpretation and 
breadth of the claims at issue in the patent 
or patents involved. Sometimes this requires 
consultation with technical and legal ex- 
perts outside the company because differ- 
ences of opinions develop. 

Only when the businessman has sojourned 
in these unfamiliar worlds until he has 
grasped the basic scientific and legal points 
at issue is he competent to make a decision. 

The typical executive is rarely a patent at- 
torney or scientist and yet, in the last analy- 
sis, he must decide for both. 

In addition, at no time can he forget his 
position as the leader of a massive and com- 
plex organization, as a businessman fighting 
for his company’s position in the market- 
Place, and as a responsible citizen of the 
world. He is all these things and they all 
come to bear as he makes his decision. 

As a leader of the corporation, he guides, 
supports and encourages his scientists and 
engineers. He has a responsibility to them to 
protect their creative efforts, to fight their 
battles outside the laboratory or manufac- 
turing plant. He cannot afford to lose their 
loyalty and enthusiasm by yielding, through 
default, the fruits of their efforts and their 
inspiration. 

As a businessman, he cannot give an inch 
in the marketplace. A patent, though pre- 
sumed to be legally valid when issued, is not 
a bar to others who choose to duplicate the 
product or practice the process until it has 
been upheld in a court of law in a suit in 
which its validity is the principal point at 
issue. 

Until that time, the threat of possible dam- 
ages sometime in the future is the only de- 
terrent to an infringer, or to others who 
might follow his example unless he is chal- 
lenged. Thus, the executive must at times 
engage in litigation if he is to insure to his 
company the exclusive rights to its distoveries 
which are granted by the patent system. 

On the other hand, as a businessman he 
cannot be guilty of wasting the company’s 
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resources in a fruitless effort or in one which 
does not promise an adequate return for the 
money and effort involved. 

As a responsible citizen, he must not abuse 
the patent system or waste the time of the 
courts by engaging in frivolous litigation or 
initiating suits where the chances of success 
are minimal. 

Such is the decisionmaking process when 
dealing with patent litigation. 

I speak from experience because my com- 
pany is a research-oriented organization 
whose existence depends upon a strong pat- 
ent system. 

I speak from experience because we are in 
thé pharmaceutical field, which is now in the 
vortex of a world patent crisis. I speak from 
experience because my company has been 
involved in patent disputes around the world 
for many years. 

We have made the decision to enter patent 
litigation on numerous occasions, Never was 
the decision made lightly. But once the step 
was taken, there was no backing away. We 
have tried to give our legal counsel our full 
support and to make available to them the 
full resources of time, information and effort 
of the company. 

In entering patent litigation, the executive 
makes not so much a decision as a commit- 
ment. 

But this is a commitment he must take— 
and all executives must make—if we are to 
continue to have a strong patent system, not 
only here in the United States but all over 
the world. 

Unless each of us protects his own patents, 
the entire system will falter and give way to 
chaos. 

There are forces in the world which are 
waiting for this to happen. More, they are 
actively seeking to destroy the patent system- 

The question is asked in many countries 
these days: “Can we afford a strong patent 
system?” 

Rather the question should be: “Can we 
afford not to have a strong patent sys- 
tem?” 

Can any industrial nation keep its place 
in the rapid march of technical progress oF 
compete vigorously in world markets with- 
out the incentives to discover, invent, and 
to innovate provided by a sound patent sys- 
tem? 

I say it cannot, and the lessons of recent 
history bear out this assertion. 

The inability of the Communist, and like 
systems of government, to feed their people 
adequately or to provide the basic neces- 
sities of life is a damning indictment of 
State ownership and control in the produc- 
tion field. 

How, then, can you expect State owner- 
ship, State direction, anti State control of 
the instruments of research to provide the 
leadership and stimulation required to nur- 
ture the delicate seeds of inspiration and 
genius, and provide the climate for produc- 
tive research—except, of course, in a limited 
field where the State machine may find it 
politically desirable to achieve spectacular 
results by concentrating its efforts. 

There are other standards, but I predict 
that the industrial progress of leading na- 
tions in the future will be measured by the 
viability of their patent systems. 

But such patent systems are not an ides 
or a concept which feed upon themselves, 
like any living, developing thing, they need 
to be sustained and strengthened by use. 

It is the responsibility of Government, of 
the legal profession, of private industry, and 
the individual executive to provide this sup- 
port. 

It is not an easy thing to do, but it 1s 
something everyone of us should do—must 
do. 


July 15, 1965 
Jobs Scarce for Middle Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp an article 
Which appeared in the July 4 issue of the 

Morning News. 
I do feel additional attention should 
given to the problems of people 45 
years of age and over who seek employ- 
ment. = 

The article follows: 

Joes Scarce von MIDDLE AcrD— TAS ANTI- 
DISCRIMINATION LAW Has LITTLE EFFECT 
(By Carolyn Patrick) 

Austin, Tex—Our advancing society has 
given youthful status to the adult of 45— 
but it has also placed him in the most un- 
Wanted employment group, according to 
State officials. 

While national campaigns are being con- 
Cucted to find jobs for teenagers and elderly 
Citizens, the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion reports that “older workers,” or those 
from 45 to 65, have the most difficulty find- 
ing suitable employment in Texas. 

TEC observers of the problems of this 
“older worker” say an amazing phenomenon 
arises when employers praise the stable, ex- 
Perienced, productive older worker who is 
du the job and yet at the same time resists 
hiring the older worker who is unemployed. 

Mrs. Helen P. Cunningham, “old worker” 
Specialist for the TEC clerical and profes- 
Slonal office in Dallas, said jobs in which 
Older workers are placed include an unusual- 
ly high number “of undesirable factors such 
as night hours, split shifts, temporary dura- 
tion, and low pay rates.” 

In Dallas, Mrs. Cunningham reports, 79.1 
percent of older workers placed by the TEC 
Were hired in skilled occupations, service 
jobs, and unskilled work in that order. The 
fourth largest number of applicants were 
Placed in professional and managerial posi- 
ae allowed by semiskilled, clerical, and 

es, 

A TEC also explained that while 
employment offices eventually place these 
Older workers, they tend to be hired for tem- 
Porary jobs more often than younger 
Workers. 

“The success of the program in the future 
depends primarily upon educating employers 
Tegarding acceptance of the older worker,” 
she added. 

Statewide, during the calendar year of 1964, 
TEC offices took 104,732 applications from 
Persons 45 to 64 and placed in jobs some 
111,311 from that age group. 

A TEC spokesman said the higher num- 
ber of Placements than applicants indicates 
that a number of those from 45 to 64 had 

Sa awaiting placement since the previous 


Some 5,678 applications from persons over 
85 were filed with TEC and 3,436 were placed 

Jobs, 

While the TEC had difficulty placing all 
*pplicants in the over 65” category, the 

vernor's Committee on Aging reports that 
only one or two complaints a year from 
ns that age who cannot find employ- 
ment. 

This committee is currently working 
throughout the State in helping communi- 
ae Organize services for elderly, citizens, in- 

Uding preretirement education and place- 
ment in such part-time jobs as watchmen, 
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custodial work, playground helpers, and 
school-crossing patrolmen. 

Though the problem exists, the Texas law 
preventing discrimination in employment ex- 
cept to those over the age of 65 obviously 
has had little effect on the situation. A 
number of personnel in State agencies were 
unaware that such a law ever existed. 

Congress was asked to correct the situa- 
tion last week by Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, who said there was “substantial 
evidence" of discrimination where employers 
would not hire persons over a certain age 
regardless of qualifications. 

Twenty States have laws regarding age 
discrimination in employment. The Texas 
Legislature passed a law 2 years ago prohibit- 
ing “discrimination in employment because 
of age” except for persons 65 years of age or 
older. 

Recognizing the problem which exists in 
Texas, a TEC spokesman said that agency 
in the last year has assigned full-time “older 
worker” specialists to four metropolitan 
areas of Texas. Dallas has two such workers, 
with one each in Fort Worth, 
Houston, and San Antonio. 


Rights and “Rights” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the past few months literal- 
ly thousands of articles have appeared 
in the press in this country on the con- 
troversial issue of repeal of section 14(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act. I 
fear that the vast majority of them have 
generated more heat than light and 
merely added to the bonfire of emotion- 
alism. 

Recently I came across an editorial 
which struck me as particularly cogent. 
I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial from Justice, the official 
newspaper of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. I think it 
gives what are, in the final analysis, the 
most. compelling and compassionate 
arguments for repeal of 14(b). 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RieutTs AND “RIGHTS” 

There is only false nobility in the move by 
a group of big businessmen to preserve sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
defense of the freedom of the individual 
worker, That freedom, they say, is threat- 
ened not by big business, not by bargain- 
hunting employers, not by antilabor corpora- 
tions—but by the unions themselves. 

A quick reference to history is sufficient to 
reveal the hypocrisy of this argument. In 
the long stretch of time when business, big 
and small, had a free hand, the freedom of 
the individual worker was virtually non- 
existent. Weighed down by poverty, he was 
not free to move, not free to learn, not free 
to combat dismissal from the job. 

He was free to starve, to beg, to plead for 
State or private charity. The world is better 
for the end of that kind of freedom—a 
change achieved by trade unions at great 
cost in hardship and sacrifice. In the in- 
dustrial dark ages before the rise of union- 
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his family was a team of two-legged work 

horses that dragged the weight of life along 

for & miserable span of years until each 
in his or her own tracks. x 

It is a mistake to picture the free worker 
as one who stands alone, Back when this 
country won its independence in 1776 and 
13 States had proven the wisdom of not 
standing alone, Adam Smith published the 
classic exposition of what a free capitalist 
society means. 

But even at that starting time he noted 
that while capitalists were allowed to com- 
bine into corporations for the purpose of in- 
creasing profits and the efficiency of exploita- 
tion, three workers putting their heads to- 
gether to figure a way of increasing their 
wages were immediately clapped into jail 
for conspiring against freedom and the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Workers have achieved genuine freedom by 
joining together in a common effort to raise 
living standards and improve the quality of 
life. The reduction of the length of the 
workday and workweek, the lifting of wages, 
the development of retirement, Ulness and 
other benefits are only part of the gain. 
Through their pooled efforts as unionists, 
workers have been able to affect public policy 
and turn the State itself from g 
the workers’ lot into including him in its 
heightened concern for the general welfare. 

But this has been excluded from 
the 19 14(b) States. While in the rest of 
the country the union shop is legal, in 
these States 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been used to make it illegal. As a result, 
a double standard now exists in this country 
in respect to labor-management policy. 

In those 19 States workers are encouraged 
to stand alone, to lean on the good will of 
employers only—and thus to preserve, as a 
representative of the National Association of 
Manufacturers put it before the House Labor 
Committee this month, the rights of the in- 
dividual workers. 

The concern of these so-called right-to- 
work States with the rights of the individual 
workers they are so anxious to keep indi- 
vidaully free is reflected on what they have 
done for them in legislation. Only three 
of them have an equal pay for women law, 
while 66 percent of all other States have such 
laws. 

Only one 14(b) State has a fair employ- 
ment practices law, while 69 percent of the 
other have such a safeguard; 26 percent of 
the 14(b) States have a minimum standard 
child labor law while 56 percent of the others 
meet this test; only one has an unemploy- 
ment insurance maximum weekly benefit of 
at least $48 as compared to 47 percent of the 
non-right-to-work States. 

What rights do these so-called right-to- 
work States protect? Nothing more than the 
right to hire women at inferior pay, the right 
to employ children without effective regu- 
lation, the right to pay inadequate work- 
men's compensation, the right to discrimi- 
nate in hiring, the right to work long hours 
at low pay. Section 14(b) must be repealed 
so that unions may regain the full right 
and strength to destroy these employer- 
favored rights. 


What the Flag of the United States of 
America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 
Mr, GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


ism, the free individual worker was a clod; pleased to bring to the attention of all 
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my colleagues a prize essay by a young 
man in my congressional district, Frank 
Rupp, 38 Locust Road, Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y: 
Sr, PR Nert! Port: DAR Frac Essay 
WINNER 

There I stood among the Boy Scouts, alert 
and proud to be a part of what was going 
on. Suddenly, the voice of the man in 
charge rang out, “color guard front and cen- 
ter.“ Out I marched as proud as I could be. 
He unraveled the flag and I hooked it to the 
guideline, Just then every boy snapped to 
attention and put his hand to his head in a 
fine salute. As the flag went up the support- 
ing pole the bugler sounded, “To the colors.” 

“My flag” is my assurance of a free land 
as long as it waves above my head. I 
see sections of colored cloth; I feel 
something different. An inner inspiration 
that says to me, love it, keep it, defend it. 
Its spirit extends not only to our country, 
but to all countries; to lands of low rolling 
plains, high dominating mountains, barren 
desert lands and tropical jungles. 

To mo the flag is something to love and 
cherish. To South Vietnam our flag means 
hope, and supplies. We are united with 
them in a struggle to eliminate communism, 
not only from their country, but from the 
world. Its many false promises trick pov- 
erty-stricken people into believing it will give 
them food and jobs. To another our flag 
means food, clothing and shelter. 

I have many freedoms under my flag. A 
few of them are freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and finally and most important, 
freedom of religion, which I cherish most of 
all. The right to practice and profess my 
faith without belng persecuted for it, seems 
to me the most important of all my free- 
doms. 

I love my flag. and I pity anyone who 
doesn't, for it deserves all the honor of every 
American. As long as it waves I am, and 
every American Is assured of a free country. 


Hon. Gerald Ford and Hon. Clarence 


Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the birthday anniversaries of two 
great Americans, both longtime Members 
of the House and both leaders in the 
Republican Party. I wish to extend 
greetings to our distinguished minority 
leader, GERALD Forp, and our equally dis- 
tinguished and beloved dean of the Ohio 
delegation, CLARENCE Brown. 

I was amused when someone pointed 
out the “Today's Horoscope” to me in 
this afternoon’s Washington Daily News. 
It advises those readers born on July 14 
that they are “natural competitors.” 

My knowledge of astrology is limited 
to the impact it currently is having on 
the NASA budget, but the stargazers are 
right in this case. Both the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Ohio enjoy continued success at the polls 
in their respective districts, proof that 
they are successful competitors in the 
political arena. Congressman Brown 
first came to Congress in 1939, Congress- 
man Forp in 1949, giving them a com- 
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bined total of service of 43 years in the 
House. 

It has been my pleasure over the last 
7 years to work closely on the Appropria- 
tions Committee with Jerry Forp. I am 
indebted. to him many times over for 
his friendship and guidance as the rank- 
ing minority member of that committee. 
He is doing an outstanding job of leader- 
ship during these lean times for Repub- 
licans. 

CLARENCE Brown claims a special place 
in the hearts of all of us. He is a great 
and wonderful man. When I first came 
to Congress some 11 years ago he gave me 
much sound advice and counsel. It has 
stood me in good stead all these years. 

We Ohio Republicans meet weekly for 
lunch and discuss matters coming up 
before the House. There is a great deal 
of jest and jocularity at these meetings 
and much kidding. CLARENCE Is always 
there, with his good dry wit as necessary 
as the salt on the table. 

CLARENCE is a tower of strength on the 
Rules Committee, a man of wisdom and 
integrity and one of Ohio’s most loved 
sons. 

I wish both of my good friends the 
happiest of birthdays and many more to 
be observed in this Chamber. 


Local Iowa Project Unique in Sea of 
Federal Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1964 the residents of Lee 
County, Iowa, decided to do something 
for the unemployed youth of the county. 
Instead of waiting for a handout ‘rom 
Washington, they initiated locally fi- 
nanced youth work camps to provide 
meaningful summer jobs for teenage 
boys. 

From all indications, this unique local 
project in a sea of Federal programs has 
been a tremendous success. This is il- 
lustrated in the following article which 
appeared in the July 11, 1965, issue of 
the Des Moines Sunday Register: 

A FINE THING ror Our Boyvs—Lee County 
Yours Work Camps 4 Bic Success 
(By Gene Raffensperger) 

Lee County residents got a jump on the rest 
of the country a year ago when they made 
plans to provide meaningful summer jobs for 
some of their teenage boys. Communities 
across the country are scrambling toward the 
same end this year in taking advantage of the 
Federal Economic Opportunities Act. 

Last summer Lee County was getting ready 
for its locally financed youth work camps. 
This program, providing Jobs for 72 boys from 
age 14 to 16, started June 14 and continues 
through August 18. The boys are working 
at cleanup and fixup projects throughout 
the county's system of conservation commis- 
sion parks. 

The program began with the formation of 
the Lee County Youth Association Council. 


This organization approached the county 
conservation board and county board of su- 
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pervisors to ask if unemployed youth 
could be placed on meaningful jobs in the 
parks. 

FOR SPENDING MONEY OR A FEW CLOTHES 


The answer was yes, and the county super- 
visors set aside $8,000 to finance the 
plan. This home pay makes the Lee County 
project unique in a sea of Federal programs 
now underway around the Nation. 

The Lee County Youth Association Coun- 
cil sought jobs for boys in the age group 14 
to 16 because this is the so-called awkward 
age—too old for Little League and too young 
to hold regular Jobs. No one mentioned 
that the purpose was to hold down juvenile 
delinquency, no one referred to the camps 
as “therapy for boys,” and no one expected 
the boys would go out and build a Hoover 
Dam-type project. 

What was expected in terms of a dividend 
was that the young boys could earn a little 
clothing or spending money, and the county 
would get a lot of relatively unskilled, yet 
tough, arms and legs work done in the parks. 

This is weed cutting, brush trimming, sign 
painting, rock shoveling type work that 
should be done, but so often is not because 
a regular work staff just has too many more 
important tasks to handle. So they set up 
the program in 3 periods of 3 weeks each 
with 24 boys in each work group. Each boy 
is paid $5 a day, or $25 a week, or a total of 
$75 for the entire period. 

THINGS THAT NEEDED TO BE DONE 


So many boys were interested that the 
county had to set up a quota system in the 
schools. Finally, names were drawn by lot 
for the final list of 72, They represent every 
school in Lee County. 

Now, with the program at about the mid- 
Way point, sponsors are delighted with re- 
sults. Robert McQuade, secretary of the 
county conservation board, summed it up: 
“This has been a fine thing for our boys. 
Tt has given them some incentive, they know 
people are interested in them, and frankly 
we're getting some things done in the parks 
that needed to be done but we just couldn't 
get done because we didn’t have the man- 
power.” 


The Real Alabama—Part XX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the attractions to see in Als- 
bama are numerous. Many scenic won- 
ders and manmade sights are available 
for tourists to enjoy in Alabama between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Tennessee 
line. Continuing my efforts to point out 
the assets of Alabama, I invite our Na- 
tion’s tourists to visit my State and enjoy 
firsthand these outstanding attractions- 
Submitted herewith is a brief description 
of some of our events and places of 
interest: 

Fort MORGAN— GULF SHORES, BALDWIN 

CountY 

A rich historical treasure, boldly beauti- 
ful Fort Morgan was constructed in the 
1700's. The massive, five-pointed fortress 
served under seven flags, is pitted by shell 
marks and its granite steps still show the 
bloodstains of a Confederate soldier. A copy 
of an ancient fort near Florence, Italy, de- 
signed by the great Michelangelo, its fine 
brick arches are a gateway to thrilling mo- 
ments of America’s past. Hot Shot Furnace. 
Museum contains fascinating items preserved 
from the historic past. 
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FORT GAINES—DAUPHIN ISLAND, NEAR MOSILE 

On historical Dauphin Island, inhabited 
since the French established a landing from 
which the Louisiana Territory was eventually 
established, this Civil War fort is a major 
historical landmark. Admiral Farragut's an- 
chor lies in front of the fort. The fort was 
named for Gen. Edmund Pendleton Gaines 
Who captured Aaron Burr. Limited camping 
area. 

MOUND STATE MONUMENT, MOUNDVILLE 


The Archaeological Museum, set m a 325- 
&cre park and surrounded by 40 ceremonial 
Mounds ranging up to 58 feet high, graphi- 
Cally reveals how the Indian mound builders 
Once lived, worked, worshiped. Excavated 
ancient Indian burials are housed in wings 
of the museum. 

HORSESHOE BEND NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, 

ALEXANDER CITY 


This forested, 100-acre peninsula, formed 
by a great bend in the Tallapoosa River, is 
the site of the bloody battle in which Gen. 
Andrew Jackson's troops broke the power of 
the proud Creek Nation, ending the reign of 
terror of Chief Menawa. Museum. Visitor's 
Center. Rest area. Information desk with 
historian. Monument. 

MAGNOLIA GROVE HOBSON MEMORIAL, 
GREENSBORO 

Ancestr.] ante bellum home of Adm. Rich- 
Mond Pearson Hobson, hero of the Merrimac, 
beautifully furnished with original antiques, 
Contains many historic souvenirs and relics 
brought by the admiral from foreign lands. 

PIONEER HOUSE MUSEUM, NEAR MOULTON 


This delightful pioneer cabin is furnished 
With household goods and implements actu- 
ally used by early homesteaders, in a realistic 
Setting surrounded by domestic animals, a 
Moonshine still stands in the yard. 

RUSSELL CAVZ NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEAR 

BRIDGEPORT 


This natural shelter gives evidence of In- 
dian occupation dating back 8,000 years. The 
Museum exhibits artifacts and tells the story 
Of their use. 

STATE CAPITOL OF ALABAMA, MONTGOMERY 


This historic old State house was the first 
Capitol of the Confederacy and scene of Jef- 
ferson Davis inauguration as Confederate 
President. High points of the superb archi- 

e are the huge dome and twin self- 
Supporting spiral staircases. Fine McKenzie 
Murals depict events in Alabama history. 
FIRST WHITE HOUSE OF THE CONFEDERACY, 

MONTGOMERY 

Charming executive mansion of Con- 
federate President and Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
is authentically restored with original Davis 

ture. The small museum room con- 
tains priceless items from the War Between 
the States. 

STURDIVANT HALL, SELMA 

Sturdivant Hall, steeped in nostalgic gran- 

. Is a superlative example of neoclassi- 
Cal architecture. It houses a museum. 
Thomas Helm Lee, architect of this mansion 
Was a cousin of Gen. Robert E, Lee. 

JAY VILLA PLANTATION, EVERGREEN 

Located 6 miles southeast of Evergreen on 
Highway 29, this 135-year-old plantation has 
a rich historical significance, The plantation 
Served as the boyhood home of William Bar- 
Tett Travis, hero of the Alamo. During the 
War Between the States, the Conecuh County 
Volunteers assembled here. 

BURRITT MUSEUM, MONTE SANO, NEAR HUNTS- 
VILLE 


On a scenic mountaintop, this unusual 
home, shaped like a Maltese cross, displays 
articles of historical value and works of local 
Artists. The archeological room, historical 
Toom, art room, formal and informal gardens, 
and pioneer homestead are now in process of 

bly and restoration. ` 
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GORGAS HOME, TUSCALOOSA 

This lovely home, whose plans are on file 
in the Library of Congress as an example of 
southern colonial architecture, contains 
memorabilia of famed Gen. William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, who helped conquer yellow fever 
in the Canal Zone. 

WILSON DAM, NEAR TUSCUMBIA 

TVA’s multipurpose dams, one of which 
is Wilson, provide storage of flood waters, 
create a 650-mile navigation channel, and 
produce millions of kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity. One of the highest single lift locks 
in the world (100 feet) has been built at 
Wilson. 
ARLINGTON CONFEDERATE SHRINE, BIRMINGHAM 


This graceful ante bellum mansion houses 
magnificent antique furniture, relics of the 
War Between the States and a museum of 
great Alabama women. It was built in 1841. 

MOORESVILLE POST OFFICE, MOORESVILLE 

A delightful page of the past, Mooresville 
was the first incorporated town in Alabama. 
This post office, dating from that time, still 
has wooden call boxes. Some of the boxes 
are still used by descendants of the first res- 
idents who rented them. 

GULP SHORES, BALDWIN COUNTY 


Dazzling beaches and clear blue water lure 
the vacationer to this picturesque resort area 
on the Gulf of Mexico. The Gulf of Mex- 
ico is but a stone’s throw from fresh water 
lakes. Moderate prices in uncrowded sur- 
roundings make it an ideal family vaca- 
tion area. 

DAUPHIN ISLAND BEACH, NEAR MOBILE 

Sunny, salty, sandy, this is a favorite 
playground for sun buffs and the wading 
set, too. Toll-free bridge connects island 
with the mainiand. Good facilities and in- 

activities make this resort an ideal 
place to live or visit. 
LAY LAKE, NEAR CLINTON 


Formed by one of the dams in the great 
Coosa chain, this beautiful lake’s level is 
being raised and will increase the impound- 
ment thousands of acres. Water is a short 
hop away from any spot in Alabama. 

LAKE JORDAN, NEAR WETUMPKA 

Fashionable homes surround lovely Lake 
Jordan, a favorite spot for family recrea- 
tion. All water sports are enjoyed here. 

AMERICA’S JUNIOR MISS PAGEANT, MOBILE 

Annually honoring the Nation’s ideal high 
school senior girls and rewarding these out- 
standing young women with national recog- 
nition and scholarship, this outstanding 
event, with its drama, talent, and pageantry, 
provides guests with spirited entertainment. 

BOLL WEEVIL MONUMENT, ENTERPRISE 

Erected in grateful appreciation to the boll 
weevil, whose ravages forced farmers to aban- 
don the one-crop cotton system, this is the 
world's only monument to an insect pest. 

LEWIS SMITH DAM, NEAR JASPER 

Many-fingered Smith Lake, much of its 
gleamingly clear 21,000 acres impounded in 
virgin forest, has 500 shoreline miles of al- 
most primeval serenity. Unusually deep, big 
bass are there for the taking. 

BEAUTIFUL LAKES ARE PLENTIFUL IN ALABAMA 

Fishing and boating enthusiasts come alive 
in all sections of the State as spring nears. 
And the fun continues until almost winter at 
such favorite spots as Bankhead Lake near 
Bessemer, Lake Eufaula, Lake Jackson near 
Florala, Weiss Lake in Cherokee County and 
Lake Mitchell, near Clanton. Come on in. 
NATIONAL PEANUT FESTIVAL HELD EACH FALL— 

FESTIVAL AND FAIR, DOTHAN 

A gala week bristling with fun, this magic- 
making festival with spectacular parades, a 
fair, beauty pageant, hootenannies featuring 


top motion picture, television, and recording 
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stars and a “Greasy Pig” contest, too. Old- 
fashioned “county” fair fun for all. 
OAKLEIGH MOBILE 
This magnificent plantation home is set 
among live oaks and contains a fine colleo- 
tion of antiques and local museum pieces. 
The grounds are particularly beautiful dur- 
ing the azalea season. 
FORKS OF CYPRESS NEAR FLORENCE 


made of sand and molasses by slave labor. It 
was visited by such notables as Andrew Jack- 
son and James Madison. 
LAKE MARTIN NEAR ALEXANDER CITY 

Martin Dam, constructed by the Alabama 
Power Co., creates this huge scenic lake and 
playground. A onetime largest artificial 
lake in the world, with 760 miles of shore- 
line, it's still an alltime paradise for those 
who love to fish, swim, boat, water ski, or 
simply flop. 
EASTERN SHORE OF MOBILE BAY, NEAR MOBILE 

This luxury resort area is also a mecca for 
those seeking active“ retirement. Young 
and young-at-heart pluck a variety of fine 
seafood from the shore during nature's fish 
jubilees, 
GUNTERSVILLE BOAT RACES, GUNTERSVILLE—OPEN 

TO THE PUBLIC FREE EACH SPRING 

Top unlimited hydroplanes of the country 
race for the Dixie Cup in the annual Boat 
Race Festival at Guntersville, the boat-racing 
capitol of the South. The thrill of the roar 
and foam of these sleek crafts is accom- 
panied by $10,000 prize money and a beauty 
pageant. The races include events for all 
classes of craft. 

BLUE-GRAY FOOTBALL GAME, MONTGOMERY 

Famous for its college football, Alabama 
also provides sports fans with the thrill of 
this major bowl classic, held each year in 
December. Outstanding college players from 
North and South participate. Many become 
professional. stars and alltime football 
greats, 

HORSE PENS 40, NEAR ONEONTA 

Elephant Rock is one of many bizarre and 
beautiful stone formations comprising this 
natural stone corral, once use to hold Indian 
ponies. This Chandler Mountain site sports 
clothesline art shows, hootenannies, camp- 
ing and outdoor fun. 
WIND CREEK PARK, LAKE MARTIN, NEAR ALEX- 

ANDER CITY 

End of the trail for discriminating camp- 
ers, this well-equipped park has 1,000 camp- 
sites clustered along the shores of picture- 
esque Lake Martin. Swimming, boating, 
fishing, sightseeing boat, open-air worship 
services each Sunday morning. 

PICKWICK LAKE, NEAR SHEFFIELD 

Alabama's westernmost TVA lake has large 
runs of stripes“ and “jacks.” Buster cat- 
fish, 50- and 60-pound monsters are often 
caught below the big dams. 

GULF STATE PARK, GULF SHORES 

Balmy and beautiful, Gulf State Park has 
an outstanding 2%4-mile beach on the Gulf 
of Mexico and large fresh-water lakes for 
fishing and boating. A vast 4,807-acre tract, 
it is intensively developed. 

CHEAHA STATE PARK NEAR MUNFORD 


This peak with its breathtaking view is 
the highest point in the State 2.407 feet. 
Cool year-round, it has a hotel, plus cabins, 
picnic facilities, fishing, hiking, and a fine 
bathing beach. 

HURRICANE CREEK PARK, NEAR CULLMAN 


A fascinating 1%-mile nature trail, in- 
cluding a swinging bridge, a waterfall, a nat- 
ural spiral staircase, and odd rock forma- 
tions. Mexican burros and a small cable car 
provide rides out of the canyon. 
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DISMALS WONDER GARDENS, PHIL CAMPBELL 

This wild, natural sunken garden blooms 
amid beautiful rock formations and water- 
falls in one of the East’s oldest undisturbed 
climax forests. Waterfalls, nature trails, 
swimming, picnicking, camping. 

CITADEL ROCKS, FORT PAYNE 

Intriguing rock formations, used by In- 
dians as ceremonial pedestals, plus under- 
ground tunnels—ali perched atop Lookout 
Mountain, make the Rocks a favorite stop- 
ping spot. Gorgeous view from the terrace. 
Concession building. 

JOE WHEELER STATE PARK, RED BANK 


Named for Gen. “Fighting Joe” Wheeler, 
cavairy officer of Civil War fame, this scenic 
2,200-acre park is a favorite with picnickers 
and campers. In the heart of the Tennessee 
River Valley on both Wheeler and Wiison 
Lakes, this park offers fishing, boating, bridle 
trails and nature trails, refreshment stands 
and boat harbors. Lighted tennis courts in 
cabin area. 

DE SOTO FALLS, DE SOTO STATE PARK, FORT PAYNE 


The falls plunge a foaming 110 feet into 
this cool mountain pool. In spring the walls 
of the canyon are aglow with wild blossoms, 
in fall brilliant in autumn dress. A mile- 
long lake above is excellent for boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, and picnicking. 

BAMA SCENIC ROCK GARDENS, VANCE 

A maze of fanciful rock formations in s 
scenic woodland garden, this attraction in- 
cludes prehistoric Indian rock houses and 
hundreds of artifacts. Swimming. Picnic 
facilities. 

MONTE SANO STATE PARK, NEAR HUNTSVILLE 

Meaning “mountain of health” because of 
its fresh pure air, lovely 2,140-acre Monte 
Sano Park has an interesting cavern known 
as Natural Well and a dude ranch with 10 


reational equipment. 
_ NOOCALULA FALLS, GADSDEN 

Spectacular falls thunder from a lime- 
stone ledge for a 100-foot drop. The sur- 
rounding area is a public park with picnic 
tables and barbecue pits. 

BOAT DOCKS, DECATUR 

Alive with colorful crafts, this busy dock 
on the majestic Tennesse River sometimes 
accommodates large yachts en route through 

Alabama’s inland waterways. A public 

beach and picnic facilities are available. 

LITTLE MOUNTAIN STATE PARK, NEAR 
GUNTERSVILLE 
Nestled in the hilis on the backwaters of 

Guntersville Lake, this off-train, serene 

4,000-acre park is designed to accommodate 

the ever-increasing tribe of tent campers. 

Excellent fishing with rental boats, fishing 

tackle, paved boat launching ramps, Com- 

plete camping facilities. 

ALABAMA DEEP SEA FISHING RODEO, DAUPHIN 
ISLAND, NEAR MOBILE—HELD IN LATE JULY 
OR EARLY AUGUST 
Fun for fishermen and nonfishermen, who 

may swim and lounge on beautiful gulf 

beaches, this major sports event pays a 

Walloping $15,000 in prizes for the big ones. 

Fishermen from all over the country test 

their skill in this exciting competition. 

OAK MOUNTAIN STATE PARK, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 
This cool, spring-fed lake is a haven on a 

hot day. Scenic Oak Mountain is one of 

many beautifully tended and well-staffed 
parks in Alabama. 

BELLINGRATH GARDENS AND HOME, THEODORE, 

NEAR MOBILE : 


A blaze of exotic blossoms among moss- 
hung oaks, this 65 acre garden is also a bird 
sanctuary. The home contains a rare col- 
lection of fine antiques. World famous for 
azaleas, the gardens feature different flow- 
ering plants in every season of the year. 
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AZALEA ‘TRAIL, MOBILE 
One of the most famous of floral spectacles, 

the Azalea Trall curls 35 miles through his- 
toric Mobile. The flowering bushes are nor- 
mally at the peak of their beauty during the 
third week of March. Visitors should check 
with the Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce 
in advance, as weather conditions determine 
the azalea season each year. It ranges from 
February through March, 

LONG'S GARDENS, MOBILE 


Pine needled knolls and beautifully land- 
scaped ravines lavishly bloom with azaleas 
and camellias, A lovely spot on the Azalea 
Trail. - 

MANITOU CAVE, FORT PAYNE 


The Haystack is one of the fascinating 
formations which reflect themselves in the 
glassy stream flowing through this huge, 
well-lighted cave. Wide, dry paths make 
easy walking. Picnic area, souvenir shops 
and restrooms. 

CRYSTAL CAVERNS, CLAY, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


An amazing feature of this fairyland cave 
is a perfect formation of the Capitol dome. 
A petrified waterfall is another, Camping 
facilities with running water, restrooms, 
showers. 

GUNTERSVILLE CAVERNS, GUNTERSVILLE 


An enchanting underground world of col- 
orful formations and sea fossile, always re- 
membered for its “Whosababies,” formations 
resembling little people. Indian artifacts 
on display at the concession building. Rustic 
camping, 

AVE MARIA GROTTO, NEAR CULLMAN 


The Holy Land in miniature with more 
than 150 adroit replicas of famous shrines 
and churches. The intricate models were 
constructed by s Benedictine monk and are 
enshrined in a colorfully landscaped hill- 
side on the campus of St. Bernard College. 
SPACE ORIENTATEON CENTER, REDSTONE ARSENAL, 

HUNTSVILLE 


Unique, historically significant exhibits 
vividly portray the development of rocketry 
and space travel in this free world missile 
production center. 

VULCAN, BIRMINGHAM 


The largest tron statue ever cast, 55-foot 
Vulcan, Roman god of the forge, holds his 
lighted torch 180 feet aloft on Red Moun- 
tain, overlooking Vulcan Park and Bir- 
mingham. 

LITTLE RIVER CANYON, DE SOTO STATE PARK, 
FORT PAYNE 


This majestic canyon is the deepest gorge 
east of the Rockies. Little River flows at 
the bottom, the only river in the United 
States that forms and flows on a mountain- 
top. Mountain laurel and rhododendron 
bloom in profusion in the spring. 

SAMFORD HALL, AUBURN UNIVERSITY, AUBURN 


On the site of its forerunner, Alabama 
Male Coliege, which opened in 1859, Sam- 
ford Hall is a cherished landmark on the 
beautiful Auburn campus. Annual enroil- 
ment exceeds 11,000 and the faculty and 
staff number more than 1,500. 

NATURAL BRIDGE, NATURAL BRIDGE, NEAR HALEY- 
VILLE 


Two giant arches of hard sandstone form 


and the canyon floor is lush with flora. Pic- 
nic area; concession stand. 


CLARKE GARDENS, MOBILE 
Towering pines shade brilliant azaleas, 
camellias, and other flowering plants in this 
charmingly natural setting. 
CAMELLIA CITY, GREENVILLE — 


The camellia blooms through most of the 
State in late winter and early spring. The 
city of Greenville, the Camellia City, prides 
itself on its many varieties of the beautiful 
flowering shrub. 
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SEQUOYAH CAVE, VALLEY HEAD 
A must for spelunkers, this newly opened 
cave contains lacy formations with colorful 
shading, a whispering waterfall and a mirror 
lake. 
CATHEDRAL CAVERNS, GRANT 
“Goliath,” the world’s mightiest stalagmite, 
60 feet tall and 200 feet in girth, is a high 
point of these colorful caverns. Chasms deep 
enough to take a 12-story building * * * a 
frozen waterfall of pink stone are other fea- 
tures of these Inspiring and unforgettable 
cathedral-like caverns. 
RICKWOOP CAVERNS, WARRIOR, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM 


Abundant in glittering stalagmites, these 
caverns pierce an entire mountain and have 
& subterranean lake. A comfortable 60- 
degree year-round, natural drafts from the 
caves aircondition the facilities buildings. 
Swimming pool, restaurant, picnic grounds, 
camping. 

ROCK BRIDGE CANYON, NEAR HODGES 

A huge sandstone arch spans the pristine 
naturalness of this picturesque canyon, which 
is cloaked in subtropic plants and shrubs. 
Towering 300 feet high Ballrock overlooks 
the bridge, Indian caves, waterfalls. A spring- 
fed lake and rustic campsites. 

STEEL PLANT, FAIRFIELD, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


Here molten iron is being poured into an 
open hearth. Do-It-Yourself Tour (available 
at US. Steel plant, Pairfleld) leaflets direct 


“visitors in a brief drive-around jaunt which 


gives the visitor a glimpse of this steelmak- 
ing community and Identifies the mills and 
operations. 
HELEN KELLER’S BIRTHPLACE, TUSCUMBIA 

Birthplace of the remarkable Helen Keller, 
where she was stricken with the Uliness that 
left her deaf and blind and began the strug- 
gle to overcome these handicaps. William 
Gibson's inspiring play, The Miracle Work- 
er," is pefformed on the grounds during sum- 
mer months. 

MARDI GRAS, MOBILE 


Kaleidoscopic pageantry and gay revelry 
mark Mardi Gras, held each year the week 
prior to Lent. The New World's first Mardi 
Gras celebration was held in Mobile, and 
many of today’s carnival organizations date 
from early colonial days. 

1 SENIOR BOWL, MOBILE 

High caliber football guarantees a whoop 
and a thrill at this invitation game, held 
annually in early January. Seniors ear- 
marked for the pro ranks are coached by 
big mame coaches, and play with heart and 
fire in their first professional game. Half- 
time ceremonies are always outstanding 
colorful events. 


MEDICAL CENTER, BIRMINGHAM 


This rapidly growing multimillion-dollar 
medical complex covers 15 blocks and con- 
tains more than 30 health service facilities. 
Highly skilled medical personnel and spe- 
cialized services draw patients from the en- 
tire southeast. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON MONUMENT, TUSKEGEE 


This monument on the campus of Tuske- 
gee Institute, largest normal and industrial 
institution for Negroes in the world, honors 
its outstanding founder, Booker T. Washing- 
ton. It was at Tuskegee that the famous 
Dr. George Washington Carver did his work. 

ALABAMA STATE DOCKS, MOBILE 

The great ocean terminal, built three dec- 
ades ago, helped put the port of Mobile 
among the top-ranking ports serving the 
world. 

FESTIVAL OF ARTS, BIRMINGHAM—SPRING 

This exciting celebration has skyrocketed 
into national prominence. Each festive day 
is packed with entertaining and informative 
activities. Concerts, dramas, operas, ballets 
top off outstanding exhibits of painting. 
sculpture, and crafts. 
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BIRMINGHAM ZOO, BIRMINGHAM 

Largest in nine Southeastern States, this 
delightful, compact zoo attractively displays 
750 birds, mammals, and reptiles. A chil- 
dren's choo choo. 

ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING, MONTGOMERY 

Built in 1848, this fine ante bellum home 
is unusually well preserved and is furnished 
in antiques. 

MISS’ LIBERTY TOUR, BIRMINGHAM 


The world’s largest replica of the Statue of 
Liberty, “Miss Liberty,” inspires a patriotic 
tingie. The 81-foot statue stands atop a 10- 
Story building at 4th Avenue and 20th Street 
South. The tour through “The Tip of the 

room includes a sound-slide presen- 
tation of other Birmingham attractions. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 
ANNISTON 


This superb Episcopal Church with its 
-carved ceiling, alter of carrara marbie, 
and gracful statues of angels is described 
in Baedecker's and Cook's Tours as one of 
the most beautiful churches in America. 
The 95-foot tower holds 12 chime bells, each 
bed with a scripture text. 
BLESSING OF THE SHRIMP FLEET, BAYOU LA 
BATRE—NEAR MOBILE 
Raffish in gay decorations, the shrimp boats 
Parade down the bayou before receiving the 
blessing of the priest. Held each year in 
late July or early August, the charming and 
Moving custom of blessing boats as they 
go down to the sea“ is as old as seafaring 
itself. 
BATTLESHIP U.S.S, “ALABAMA,” MOBILE 
CAUSEWAY 
One of the world’s mightiest battleships, 
Gallant Alabama served in every major 
engagement in the Pacific and received nine 
battle stars. The Alabama was saved from 
Scrap by contributions from the State's citi- 
zens and has been established as a shrine. 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, BIRMINGHAM 


Opened in 1962, these gardens have the 

conservatory and the largest botani- 

Cal garden area (67 acres, now under develop- 

Ment) in the South. Six annual shows fea- 

various flowering plants and a projected 

arboretum will house a springtime sidewalk 

art show. 

KELLY SPRINGS, NEAR DOTHAN 


Wonderful water fun for all. Swimming in 
Spring waters, “pure enough to drink.” Also 
g, boating, picnicking and family games. 
plete camping facilities, too. 
BAMA PARK, LAKE MARTIN, NEAR ALEXANDER 
CITY 
A complete vacationland with beaches of 
Ported snowy sand, extensive tent-camping 
area with all facilities, marina, concession 
Stand, pavilion with jukebox for teenagers, 
Kiddie swimming pool, bathhouse. A haven 
or water sports enthusiasts. 
SEALY'S MINERAL WELL HEALTH RESORT, 
COTTONWOOD 
Natural flow of hot salt mineral water, said 
be unique in America, is piped above 
Fround from a depth of almost 1 mile. Bene- 
1 baths and restful surroundings are ideal 
or complete relaxation. 
MIMOSA PARK, TUSCALOOSA 
Family recreation center with olympic-size 
‘wimming pool—largest in Alabama—and full 
array of other activities. Fishing, boating, 
=~ . Children delight in miniature 
Verboat, real stagecoach, and other kiddie 
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Federal Aid Means Federal Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I would like to 
include the following column by James 
J. Kilpatrick which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 
Mr. Kilpatrick points out clearly that 
there is no such thing as Federal aid 
without Federal controls. 

CRACKING THE FEDERAL Am WHIP 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

For a good many years conservatives have 
been growling that Federal aid means Fed- 
eral control,” and liberals have been snap- 
ping back that Federal ald means no such 
thing. You used to be able to work up a 
lively fight on the matter. No more. With 
every month that passes, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that here, at least, the con- 
servative warnings were sound. 

President Johnson’s May 26 message on 
highway beautification is the most recent 
example of the changing technique in action. 

Johnson began with a lyric tribute to na- 
ture and beauty. The new concept of con- 
servation, he said, must seek “to put beauty 
within reach of those who live in our cities, 
and make it part of the daily life of every 
American.” < 

In times past, he went on to say, Federal 
p: have sought to encourage the 
States to achieve beautification voluntarily. 
The voluntary approach hasn't worked. 
But if the States wouldn't do it for love, he 
would make them do it for money. 

“Therefore I recommend that States—as 
a condition of receiving Federal ald high- 
way grants after January 1, 1968—institute 
control over outdoor advertising along those 
sections of the interstate and primary sys- 
tems not zoned or used predominantly for 
commercial or industrial purposes 
Existing signs would have to be removed by 
July 1, 1970.” 

The same rule would apply to Junkyards: 
J recommend that as a condition of receiv- 
ing Federal aid, States must exercise control 
along the entire interstate and primary 
systems, No new could be estab- 
lished within 1,000 feet of the pavement and 
visible to the motorist. Existing Junkyards 
would have to be effectively screened or re- 
moved by July 1, 1970.” 

So, too, with Federal funds for landscaping. 
For some years the States have been per- 
mitted to use 3 percent of their Federal 
aid funds for beautification, but they have 
put the money to other highway purposes. 

“Here is another case where a voluntary 
program was not sufficient to carry out the 
intent of Congress, Therefore, I propose that 
States be required to use the 3 percent for 
natural beauty.” 

This whip-cracking approach to highway 
beautification is being applied in countless 
other fields, Southern States especially are 
feeling the lash in the matter of Federal 
funds for ald to education. Under regula- 
tions promulgated by the U.S, Commissioner 
of Education—regulations that go far beyond 
the language of title VI of the Civil Rights 
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Act of 1964—every county and city in the 
South is being compelled to file a desegrega- 
tion plan, or face the loss of Federal funds, 

The same pattern emerges in various pro- 
grams of Federal grants for urban renewal, 
public housing, and the like. In his kous- 
ing message of March 2, the President out- 
lined the picture: 

“The Federal Government cannot, and 
should not, require the communities which 
make up a metropolitan area to cooperate 
against their will in the solution of their 
problems. But we can offer incentives. 
«ss 

It is true that some degree of Frderal 
control historically has been exercised over 
Federal aid programs in the past. By and 
large, however, the controls have been gentle. 
State and local plans for matching pro- 
grams generally have been approved in Wash- 
ington without great quibbling. Often the 
potential Federal subsidies were not ‘arge, 
and State and local governments could pass 
them up without particular pain. 

All that is changing now. In one field after 
another, the lure of Federal money becomes 
overwhelming. It becomes politically im- 
possible for-local governing bodies to spurn 
a Federal grant. Too much money ts in- 
volved. 

Besides, State and local budgets are now 
heavily dependent upon subsidies from 
Washington. If these subsidies were ab- 
ruptly canceled, as Johnson threatens, in the 
case of highway funds, it would be nothing 
short of catastrophic. The States will do 
what “Big Daddy“ demands. 

For the past 30 years, since these pro- 
grams of Federal aid really began to mul- 
tiply, the States and cities have been nudged 
along by carrot and stick. Today the delec- 
table carrot diminishes, and the Johnsonian 
stick gets longer all the time. 


Hon. Peter Rodino Cited for Distinguished 
Public Service in the Field of Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently learned that while our esteemed 
colleague, Congressman PETER RODINO, of 
New Jersey, was out of the country last 
year attending a meeting of the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference, he was, on 
December 14, 1964, cited by the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights Day Association for 
“distinguished public service in the field 
of government.” 

Each year the association has honored 
four persons, representing the Four 
Freedoms, who have distinguished them- 
selves in the field of arts, sciences, educa- 
tion, and government. I am informed 
that the most recent recipients of the 
citations awarded in the field of gov- 
ernment were the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, Jon O. Pas- 
TORE, and our late Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The citation was presented at city hall 
in New York during the 24th national 
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observance by the association of the sign- 
ing of our American Bill of Rights. The 
first Bill of Rights Day was designated 
nationally by President Roosevelt in 
1941. This year’s ceremonies, inciden- 
tally, marked the 173d anniversary of the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights as well 
as the 16th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Mayor Wagner made the pres- 
enation during the ceremonies in which 
Dr. Edward D, Re, Chairman of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, presided. 

In view of the prominence which these 
awards have achieved, I feel Mr. Speaker, 
that this distinct honor conferred upon 
Mr. Ropo should not go unrecorded 
in the proceedings of this body. I take 
particular pride in the fact that I con- 
sider myself one of the many friends, 
as a colleague, of so distinguished and 
respected a Member of this House. I 
congratulate the American Bill of Rights 
Day Association for its selection of Con- 
gressman Roto as exemplifying the 
kind of legislator which it is proud to 
honor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Record the texts of both 
the citation presented to Congressman 
Robo on that occasion, and his remarks 
of acceptance delivered on his behalf at 
the ceremonies by Mayor Ralph Conte of 
Bloomfield, N.J.: 

CITATION 

For distinguished public service in the feld 
of Government awarded to Hon. PETER W. 
Ropino, Jr., Member of Congress of the 
United States; 

Whose distinguished career in the U.S. 
House of Representatives for 15 years has 
provided an outstanding example of devoted 
public service and responsibility; 

Whose constant espousal and support of 
humanitarian legislation in revising immi- 
gration quotas, promoting civil rights, and 
aiding the elderly have earned him the ad- 
miration and respect of his colleagues, his 
constituents and his country; 

Whose legislative enactments have con- 
sistently revealed a profound belief in the 
rights included within the Bill of Rights and 
a sincere desire to secure them for all people; 

Whose untiring efforts in the Congress of 
the United States have enriched our land 
and its people and have substantially fur- 
thered the cause of national and interna- 
tional peace. 


REMARKS OF Mayor RALPH CONTE 

It is unfortunate that because of an im- 
portant congressional assignment Congress- 
man Robo could not be here this afternoon 
personally to accept this award. I know that 
he was very happy to be honored by his se- 
lection as a recipient and he has asked me 
to read on his behalf his acceptance message. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RODINO, 
JR., ON THE OCCASION OF AMERICAN BILL OF 
RIGHTS DAY OBSERVANCE, CITY HALL, NEW 
YORK CITY, DECEMBER 14, 1964 


It is with a sense of deep humility, born 
of the significance of this wonderful cere- 
mony, that I accept your award today. In the 
fast pace of modern living, we often lose 
sight of the real meaning of America and 
real meaning of being Americans. Only too 
often we lose sight of our many blessings and 
heritage of liberty and freedom. 

All of us, therefore, ought to be grateful to 
the American Bill of Rights Association for 
reminding us of the rich heritage which we 
have received from our forefathers, and for 
reminding us of those inalienable rights 
which we possess and which we should accord 
our fellow man. 
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The rights embodied in our Bill of Rights 
are the firm bedrock upon which our society 
is built. They are the source of justice and 
equality among men. They bring unity and 
stability to this great land of ours. Yet 
these principles must receive strength 
through constant application in our daily 
lives, for the deterioration of any government 
begins with the principles on which it was 
founded, 

To protect the freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, assembly, and petition from en- 
croachment by any individual or group is a 
legitimate function of Government. But it is 
not the function or responsibility of Govern- 
ment alone—it should be the concern of each 
and every one of us, Yet Government offi- 
cials have a particular affinity to the Bill 
of Rights because they have sworn to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. And this oath is most sacred and 
most serious. 

I have had the opportunity to serve in the 
Congress of the United States for over 16 
years. During this time, I have worked to 
make Government the servant—not the mas- 


the America that we all love. Yet I realize 
that true justice and equality in America can 
result only through the efforts of all Amer- 
jeans. My contributions are but a small 
of to 


bled, for this public recognition of my role 
in the great work of our society. Thank you. 


Coal’s Battles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Coal's Battles“ which appeared 
in the July 10, 1965 issue of the Messen- 
ger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Coats BATTLES 

It seems like the coal industry—which 
has always stood on its own feet without 
Government subsidies and the like—has an 
uncommonly tough time making any big 


ns. 

On the heels of recent news of a possible 
huge new market for coal as a water-pollu- 
tion “filter” comes word of new pressures 
frome certain east coast Interests for the Fed- 
eral Government to abandon all controls on 
imports of residual fuel oil. 

Our readers will recall that this is the 
waste oll left over from the gasoline-refining 
process and that Latin American oll firms 
flood the eastern fuel markets with it, at 
very low prices, and cut the throat of our 
domestic coal industry and some of our do- 
mestic oil industries. 

Millions of tons of coal—and thousands 
of miners jobs—have been displaced by this 
importing of waste oll, even under the con- 
trols originally imposed by Uncle Sam 6 
years ago, A chief reason for the controls— 
as far as the Federal Government was con- 
cerned—was in the interest of national 
security. 

So some spokesmen for coal and its allied 
industries are using this important issue 
this week in urging the Office of Emergency 
Planning to resist moves to drop the control 
program altogether. 
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In part the joint statement of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, National Coal Asso- 
ciation, and United Mine Workers of America 
to the OEP says: 

“We respectfully submit that to risk total 
dependence of the east coast of the United 
States on a fuel imported from areas vul- 
nerable to missile attack from submarines, 
across thousands of sea miles subject to the 
increasingly grave menace of submarine 
attack, where the ships have to sail by Com- 
munist-controlled Cuba is simply not 3 
risk which, by law, as set forth in the Trade 
Expansion Act, the United States is permitted 
to take.” 

It will be hoped in our area, of course. 
that this and other arguments will be suc- 
cessful In salvaging the program which limits 
imports of waste oil. 

In the meantime, the prospects of a finel¥ 
powdered coal used in sewage treat- 
ment plants and even as a purifying sub- 
stance for the same acid waters that of ten 
pose such a problem around coal mines can 
be a great. boon to the coal industry. Re- 
search of this kind may some day restore 
coal to its former status as the unchallenged 
king of the fuel industry. 

But in the meantime, coal has to battle 
constantly to keep what it has, perhaps hav- 
ing to fight harder than most major indus- 
tries. Cooperation in this endeavor of thé 
type shown by the three groups named 
is invaluable to the future of coal and com- 
munities like our own. 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF. ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had unde 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6400) to enforce 


the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
the United States. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, hanging on the wall of my office 
in the Rayburn Building is a framed pho- 
tograph of the football team of 1899 of 
the Benton Harbor, Mich., High Sch 
I am in that photograph and on my right 
is a Negro teammate and schoolmate and 
immediately back of me is another Negro 
teammate and schoolmate. 

That photograph was taken 66 years 
ago, and where I grew up there was 
discrimination on the lines of color and 
race and if there was any discrimination 
of any sort, except that based upon char, 
acter, it was so rare and exceptional th® 
it never came to my attention. 

I always have been conscious and ab“ 
preciative of my great good fortune in be- 
ing raised by parents whose faith was in 


an everyday democracy in a community 
where there was none of the prejudic® 
and the visitation of discrimination that 
operate to close the mind and the heart 


to the concept of a God and all mankind 
of all races and all colors His children. 
NEGROES ALL VOTED, MOSTLY REPUBLICAN 


There were quite a number of Nest? 
men in Benton Harbor and they yoted 
the same as their white neighbors, and 
the Negro women did not vote nor aid 
the white women because at that time al 
women were disfranchised. ‘Almost 
solidly the Negro men of 21 and past 
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voted the Republican ticket; and this 
Was understandable since they remem- 
bered Abraham Lincoln as the emanci- 
Pator and the democratic strategy was 
Still based on the solid South plus one or 
two of the larger Northern States. 

I am very sure that in those days no 
Republican Congressman from Michigan 
Would have dared to join with Southern 
Democrats in watering down a voting bill 
intended to open the polls to Negro voters 
in States where now they are all but dis- 
franchised. 

NEGRO VOTE KEPT ILLINOIS REPUBLICAN 

My adopted State of Illinois for many 
long years was hopelessly Republican, 
but this was largely true because the 
Negro vote was overwhelmingly Repub- 

It may come as a surprise to some, 
but it is worth noting, that in all the 
long years that Illinois was safely in the 

column the margin of Re- 

Publican victory as a rule was less than 
the Negro Republican yote. In those 
years no Republican Congressman from 
would have dared to join with 
Southern Democrats in watering down 
& voting bill intended to open the polls 
to Negro voters in States where now they 
are permitted neither to register nor vote. 

The first political speech that I made 
Was in the African Methodist Church in 
Benton Harbor when I was a high school 

I was courteously received and was 
accorded a bit of applause at the con- 
Clusion of my remarks, the sort of en- 
COuragement that good hearts give to 

ers, but I doubt that I made any 
Converts to the democratic cause. 

The Negro vote was loyally, solidly in 
the Republican column, and it remained 

e year after year, election after elec- 
tion, despite the fact that Congress after 
Congress, overwhelmingly under Repub- 
lcan control, did absolutely nothing to 

nge the registering and voting prac- 
tices of Southern States that closed the 
door on Negro voters. 
BIPARTISAN CRUSADE OF MORALITY 


Mr. Chairman, interrupting briefly the 
Continuity of what I have to say, I pause 
here to remark that in the legislative 
Pursuit of objectives of morality there is 
No place for the play for partisan ad- 
Vantage. 

I deeply regret that in the considera- 
tlon of the present bill there has been a 

ure from that which we witnessed 

in this Chamber in 1964 and which gave 
thrill and inspiration to all mankind, 
Democrats and Republicans working side 
by side for a cause in which all believed 
and cherished so preciously that none 
Would think to mar with partisan grasp- 
the purity of the crusade of morality. 

The plain blunt truth is that the wa- 
tering down of this bill would mean the 

€at of all for which good people of 
th parties have so long and valiantly 
n battling. If this were not already 
apparent to everyone, certainly it became 
as plain as the hand held before the 
eyes when opponents of civil rights and 
Voting reforms urged the adoption of the 
ublican substitute over the adminis- 
tration bill. : 

You do not have to be smart to see 
What has been painted out for you in 
letters as high as a giant. 
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It is true the legislative medicine in 
the administration bill is strong, but may 
I respectfully suggest that ills as deeply 
rooted as those we attack are not sub- 
ject to the aspirin treatment. 

INFLUENCE OF GROWING-UP YEARS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall return to 
a narrative of the circumstances of my 
upbringing that afford the reason for my 
being what Iam. In my sincere accept- 
ance of all men as my brothers, I ap- 
preciate, too, that others who grew up in 
a different social climate cling loyally 
and with the same sincerity as do I to 
the order and the philosophy of their 
growing-up years. In time they will 
come to accept the changes that have 
come and to know that it is all for the 
best. 

Change, Mr. Chairman, is life. With- 
out motion, which is change, there would 
be no life. 

There is no permanent status quo, al- 
though it happens that an established 
order endures through several genera- 
tions, its gradual diminution unnoticed, 
and its adherents come to look at it as a 
permanent and sacred . Then 
comes the revelation of the change that 
has been taking form all the years, and 
it comes as a shock. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that what 
the 88th Congress accomplished in the 
enactment of the most sweeping civil 
rights law in history and what the 89th 
Congress is on the eve of accomplishing 
with the enactment of a voting law that 
really and truly will open the ballot boxes 
to our Negro fellow Americans did not 
come of a sudden and unannounced. 
RIGHT OUTLIVES THE FOOT THAT CRUSHES IT 


They were long in coming, but each 
year brought them closer. 

Right is immortal. It may be crushed 
to earth but it outlives the foot that 
crushes it. That is the story and the 
history of mankind. That is the lesson 
of the ages, illustrated in every upward 
push of man in his long climb from 
the caves, after each slipping back, ulti- 
mately another forward plunge that 
reached heights never before attained. 

Mr. Chairman, I came to the Congress 
in 1949. I then was 67 years old and 
had lived a full life. I resolved that in 
this body as long as the good Lord gave 
me the strength and my constituents at 
home in their goodness returned me I 
should never spare myself in combat 
against discrimination in every form and 
in every manifestation whenever it 
showed its ugly face. 

I have been in every fight for civil 
rights and for yoting equality, for laws 
against lynching and poll taxes, and all 
the line of cruel and undemocratic prac- 
tices, since I have been a Member of this 
body. In several Congresses I have 
served with other Democratic and Re- 
publican colleagues on bipartisan joint 
steering committees for civil rights legis- 
lation. I always have felt, Mr. Chairman, 
that the advancement of morality and 
equality knew no party lines, and, as a 
rule, such has been the case. 

IN JULY 9 YEARS AGO 


In the civil rights fight in 1956, now 9 
years ago, I made the following remarks, 
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which are as timely now as then, and 
which I reiterate at this time: 

Mr. Chairman, when I walked in the 
sunshine to the Capitol today I was 
thinking that there was some seasonal 
significance in the timing of this historic 
debate. We are in the last fortnight of 
July and all the signs are of a summer 
in its full enraptment. Yet the change 
came on June 21, when the days started 
to shorten and since then summer has 
been on the path of death. That is the 
way of life, Life is change. There is no 
enduring status quo. But the change 
from one order to another is not imme- 
diately discernible. Man is reluctant to 
embrace change until by nature it is 
forced upon him. He fears the unknown 
and the untried, but when it comes creep- 
ing upon him and engulfing him he finds 
in the climate of a new order the ex- 
hilaration of one who has climbed tedi- 
ously a mountainside and having at- 
tained the peak looks out upon the vista 
of a new world. 

I have listened to my colleagues from 
the Southland who have stood gallantly 
on the edge of a lost battlefield fighting 
for an order that they sense, if they do 
not know, is gone forever. There have 
been many such instances in the long 
history of man’s climbing to higher 
plateaus of human dignity and human 
contentment. 

Because I am older than many of my 
colleagues, I can look back further. 
There are two ways of und 
the present as it is related to the past. 
One way is by reading of the experiences 
of the yesteryears, another way, un- 
derstanding through the experience of 
having lived in those yesteryears. 

On this afternoon in late July, when, 
though the sun be shining, summer is 
already nearly a month on her path of 
death, may I take you back with me to 
the era when the 19th century was rush- 
ing onward, to be engulfed by the 20th 
century. Political philosophers then 
were saying that wherever the banana 
grows man is incapable of self-govern- 
ment. A President of the United States 
publicly proclaimed that he had never 
broken bread with a Negro. John L. Sul- 
livan disclaimed being champion of the 
world because he said he would not lower 
the white race by entering the same ring 
with Peter Jackson, a Negro. 

That was the era in which something 
transpired that left me with an ineffacea- 
ble memory. It was before the turn of 
the century. The memory that with me 
is ineffaceable is framed with the vivid 
background of a gorgeously beautiful 
sunset in the tropics. My father was 
talking to a great physician of South 
America, one of the outstanding physi- 
cians of the world at that period. This 
man had been eloquent in the expres- 
sion of his affection for the United 
States. My father remarked that hav- 
ing such great admiration for our coun- 
try he hoped that this great physician 
someday would visit our shores. The 
expression on the physician's face 
changed. “That I cannot trust myself 
to do,” he said. 

“I want always to go on admiring the 
great contribution that the United States 
has made to all the world and to all of 


Chicago and were not admi 
of your hotels because there is Negro 
blood in my veins could I understand?” 
Later a few years there was another 
I was on duty with two Cu- 
soldiers, penetrating within 
Spanish lines at Santiago. We were 
in hostile territory. We had one 
canteen of water and that one canteen 
of water we passed one to the other with- 
out the thought that some of the lips 
that touched the canteen were white and 
some were black. Never after that could 
I understand why in my own country. 
and in my own northland at the time, 
the dining rooms and public eating 


race. 

Mr. Chairman, we have come a long, 
long way. The old order as far as the 
North is concerned is all but gone. The 
old order as far as the South is con- 
cerned is in the late July of a dying sum- 
in the South is expand- 
Lap Bearers ele oti 


to meet her destiny as the servitor under 
God of all mankind. 


NEAR THE END OF LONG HARD FIGHT 


Mr. Chairman, those remarks were 
made in this Chamber 9 years ago this 
month of July. Even 7 years before that 
we had fought all through the day and all 
through the night until near 5 o'clock in 
the morning for some semblance of 
recognition of the civil rights of all 
Americans. I was happy and felt privi- 
leged that in this it was given unto me to 
play my part, small though it may have 
been, I then being in my first term. 

It indeed has been a long hard fight. 
With the enactment of H.R. 6400 I shall 
have a sense of security that the cause 
of equality in opportunity, in the enjoy- 
ment by all Americans of the blessings, 
responsibilities, and privileges of running 
this country of ours, at last is planted on 
firm ground. This is a good bill and it 
will open the polling places to all Amer- 
icans of good repute regardless of race or 
color. 

Mr. Chairman, ours will be a greater 
and a happier country because of what 
now we are about to do. Strength that 
is rested on morality is an enduring 
strength. A representative democracy 
in which all citizens share according to 
worth and without distinction on lines of 
race, color, religion, station, sex, and may 
I add age, inevitably must produce the 
kind of government that never can be 
wiped from this earth. 

No race can live alone. By all of us 
blessed with American citizenship work- 
ing together, one for all and all for one, 
voting together and working together on 
a basis of equality and mutual respect, all 
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that the Lord of our creation intended 
for us will fall to our lot. 

I think, too, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have learned that in the world of today, 
narrowed as it has been by quick means 
of transportation, no nation can live 
alone. Surely if we as a nation have set 
the pattern in unity envisioned in the 
legislation we are here considering its 
influence cannot be lost on the world. 

JUDICIARY, A HARD WORKING COMMITTEE 


I cannot close without adding my yoice 
to the universal acclaim of the great 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. CELLER, whose stout championship 
of the cause of civil rights during many 
long years constitutes an epic in the legis- 
lative history of our country. I also join 
in expression of appreciation of the large 
contribution of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roptno], and 
the others on the committee who worked 
so long and so faithfully in a difficult and 
complex field, and not forgetting William 
R. Foley, the able and dedicated general 
counsel of the committee, While I regret 
that the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
McCuttocn, loaned his name to the wa- 
tered-down substitute here offered, I 
cannot forget, nor should the country 
forget, that he stood, shoulder to shoul- 
der, with Chairman CELLER in the stir- 
ring days in 1964 that ended with the 
enactment with bipartisan support of the 
greatest civil rights law of all times. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, all my col- 
leagues will agree that the quality and 
character of the membership both Demo- 
cratic and Republican of the Judiciary 
Committee is extraordinarily high, a 
source of pride to all of us. 


Research Grant to Montana State 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reoorp, I include the following KBMN 
radio editorial: 

[A KBMN (Bozeman, Mont.) radio editorial, 
July 15, 1965] 
M. S. U. Grant 

My fellow Montanans, recently the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has announced a grant of $100,000 to Mon- 
tana State University at Bozeman for research 
in space science and engineering. This grant 
is t support a broad integrated program of 
space-related research activities which are 
being carried on at the Bozeman campus. 

The research supported by this grant will 
include projects in atomic physics, astro- 
physics, botany, bacteriology, and chemistry. 
The grant is directed toward the progress of 
pure sclence in these areas and is a small 
example of the massive effort our Govern- 
ment is making in financing pure science 
research. The money is well spent. Pure 
science is the basis of tomorrow's inventions. 


0 
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Without this work, the practical applications, 
improying our lives in the future, will not 
be forthcoming. 

A wonderful example of this type of de- 
velopment is the Early Bird Satellite which 
was recently put in space by the Communi- 
cation Satellite Corp. We are now in in- 
stant radio and TV communication with 
Europe and Japan, and we are expecting 
commercial use of the satellite in the near 
future. But this would not have been pos- 
sible if the road had not been payed by re- 
search and development sponsored by our 
Government. 

There is no direct profit to be derived from 
pure science research, and, because of this, 
the business community is reluctant to in- 
vest money for it. Moreover, the amounts 
needed are far too great for even the largest 
businesses In the country. Our Government 
must provide the necessary funds. 

The $100,000 grant to the Bozeman campus 
is a compliment to the fine educational in- 
stitution there, and it makes me proud to 
know that fellow Montanans are participat- 
ing in the American effort in space. I want 
to congratulate those involved in the work, 
and I wish them the best of luck in their 
studies, 


President Johnson’s Strategy for Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor reveals in a few words a 
message, the spirit of which, if followed 
through will be the most sensible path 
toward the Vietnam settlement. 

A TALE or Two TALKS 


We belleve that American Ambassador at 
large W. Averell Harriman has done right to 
go to Moscow. We also believe that British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson was right to 
send his friend, Harold Davies, to Hanol. 
For, even though nothing concrete comes 
from either visit, each is an earnest that the 
English-speaking world is ready to talk, to 
talk again, and to keep right on talking in 
the hope of reaching a negotiated end to the 
Vietnamese conflict. 

The United States, with the welcome help 
of its British ally, owes it to itself and to 
the world both to overlook no chance for 
peace talks and to keep on trying to bring 
them about, These efforts are a token of 
moral strength, not of weakness. They are 
also wise statesmanship, for it is essential 
that Washington prove to the world that 
American involvement in Vietnam is on be- 
half of justice and not of neocolonialism. 

During the past quarter century there have 
been few Americans whom the Russians have 
gotten to know better or have a stronger rea- 
son to trust than Mr. Harriman. While his 
presence alone will not dispel the deep So- 
viet-American rift which has grown out of 
the Vietnamese crisis, it should serve as an 
indication to Moscow that Washington still 
values peaceful coexistence” with the So- 
viet Union and continues to hope that the 
time will come when Moscow feels able to 
take some further initiative to bring about 
peace talks on southeast Asia. 

Similarly, Mr, Davies“ visit, which got short 
shrift in Hanol, will help make it clearer to 
the Afro-Asian world which side it is that 
is seeking talks and which side is turning 
them down. Prime Minister Wilson has not 
had an easy time over the Davies’ visit and 
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he is to be commended for having persisted. 
It is also to be hoped that Hanol’s cold- 
shouldering of Mr. Davies will help lay a per- 
Bistent oversimplification widely held in Eu- 
Tope and also believed in some American 
Quarters: The American bombing of North 
Vietnam is what prevents peace talks. The 
unists refuse to talk because they be- 
leve they will win. Once let them lose that 
and the bombing in the north will 

Speed their rush to the conference table. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15,1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
Commemorate the 20th anniversary of 
the United Nations we cannot help but 
look in retrospect at the state of the 
World 20 years after World War I and 
20 years after World War II. It is neces- 
Sary to compare the war-ravaged, total- 
Itarian-ensconced world of 1939 with the 
Prosperous and flourishing free world of 
today, In this way the effectiveness of 
the United Nations as a peacekeeping, 
World-stabilizing organization will be 
Crystal clear. It is evident that the world 
is today troubled in southeast Asia and 
in the Carribean. However, one must 
look at the world in 1939 to see the 
Marked difference in international affairs 
Since the inception of the world organi- 

on. 


The powers never really straightened 
themselves out after Versailles at the 
Conclusion of the war that was fought 
to end all wars.” A lack of cooperation 
both at home and abroad doomed the 
Versailles settlement to failure and 
American refusal to cooperate trans- 
formed a potentially powerful League of 
ations into a floundering and ineffec- 
tual debating organization, unable to 
halt the onslaught of the Nazi-Fascist 
y. Obstinancy and shortsighted- 
Ness did irreparable damage to world- 
Wide hopes for a peaceful future. The 
€am of avoiding a second war was 
ed on the rocks of party politics 
and ethnocentric narrowness. 

1 The German march into Poland, the 
talian attack on Ethiopia, and the Jap- 
Wese takeover of Manchuria were 
by a reproving word, but by lit- 
tle action. The impotency of the League 
akeably brought nearer and ac- 

Celerated the horrors of World War II. 


In 1945 the executive, legislative and 


diplomatic leadership of the country 
Were determined that such a tragedy 
Must be averted in the future. At San 
of isco they designed the framework 

& united organization which would not 
a umble helplessly as the League did. 

bipartisan coalition insured national 
Support for the international program. 
Inactivity in the twenties and thirties 
T a8 supplanted by intervention in the 
not es and fifties. The United States has 
Do swerved from its position of firm sup- 

Tt in the past decades and its desire 
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to continue support is reflected in the 
resolution which passed the House last 
Tuesday. When the interim 20 years 
between foundation and maturity are re- 
examined, we must marvel at the rela- 
tive degree of stability which has been 
achieved in the world through U.N. 
cooperation. 

Its detractors are quick to jump at its 
weaknesses and to obscure its accom- 
plishments. They ignore totally the 
humanitarian work done through the 
various social and economic programs, 
through UNESCO, through UNICEF, 
through the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. Millions of children have re- 
ceived relief fund dollars and diet staples 
in lands where there are no welfare pro- 
grams to help those with no means of 
support. Millions of poverty stricken 
farmers have received technological help 
and scientific aid where their own gov- 
ernments either could not or would not 
institute programs of their own. These 
accomplishments are real and-are being 
perpetuated every day. 

Besides these achievements the United 
Nations has played the integral role in 
its 20 years of age as the peacekeeper of 
the world. U.N. mediation stopped fight- 
ing in Palestine in 1948 and in Indonesia 
in 1949. U.N. military action ended the 
Korean war in 1953 and a U.N. Emer- 
gency Force resolved the Suez crisis in 
1956. An observer task force negotiated 
a peace in Lebanon in 1958. Each of 
these incidents could easily have been 
the catalyst for a third war—existence 
of the U.N., however, averted such dif- 
ficulty and resulted in a more peaceful 
world. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the world has been made 
safer and better by the existence of the 
United Nations. Although there is ten- 
sion and conflict today in the Far East, 
it would be greatly intensified if there 
was no peacekeeping organization of all 
the nations. 

The 20 years under the leadership of 
Trygve Lie, Dag Hammarskjold and U 
Thant have been a testimonial to world 
cooperation. Let us hope that the mem- 
ber nations will continue to act in a 
spirit conducive to permanent peace 
through reason and justice. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States and the en- 
tire world are grieved and shocked at the 
sudden passing of a great American, 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. His dedi- 
cation to the ideal of freedom, his zeal in 
the pursuit of peace, his deep feeling of 
the importance of the individual are all 
qualities rarely found embodied in a 
single human being. 

One measure of his greatness was the 
respect which he was accorded by his 
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antagonists in the world council he 
served so faithfully as the U.S. Ambas- 
sador. Another is the universal sadness 
and sense of loss felt around the world 
today. 

Ambasador Stevenson had the facility 
for cutting into the heart of any matter 
and the ability to express his ideas in a 
forceful manner. He will long be re- 
membered as a champion of liberty and 
peace. The memory of his mission, his 
loyalty to his country, his unceasing quest 
for freedom for all, and his humaneness 
toward all mankind will surely inspire all 
of us in some Measure as we seek the ful- 
fillment of his goals. 


Eight Thousand Pounds of Killer Whale 


on a “Leash” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, two enter- 
prising young gentlemen from my home- 
town of Tacoma, Wash., have under- 
taken a whale of a project. 

They have, to oversimplify it a bit, put 
an 8,000-pound killer whale on a leash 
and are leading him home. 

James S. Griffin, a Tacoma business- 
man, and his brother, Ted, who operates 
an aquarium in Seattle, bought the killer 
whale in Namu, British Columbia, and 
with great ingenuity, substantial outlays 
of cash, and the help of many people 
and organizations are moving the sea- 
going giant 400 miles south to Seattle. 
The whale and his escorts are expected 
to arrive at Seattle next Monday. 

There the whale, whose name is 
“Namu,” will take up residence in Ted 
Griffin's aquarium for all to see. Namu 
also will be the object of intensive sci- 
entific study, for he is the only killer 
whale in captivity in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, Tacoma’s waterfront 
reporter, Don Hannula, has told this 
entire modern saga of the sea in the 
Tacoma News Tribune. To permit my 
colleagues to share the thrills and vicis- 
situdes of the Griffin brothers, Namu, 
and others involved in this adventure, I 
am pleased to present Mr. Hannula’s 
story in its entirety. 

From the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune, 
July 11, 1965] 
(By Don Hannula) 
Etcnr THOUSAND POUNDS oF KILLER WHALE 
ON A “LEASH” 

Tacoma fuel dealer Jim Griffin will tell you 
frankly that he doesn't know the difference 
between a guppy and a goldfish. 

a But all of a sudden, Griffin, vice president 
and general manager of Griffin-Galbraith 
Fuel Co., has a whale of a fish problem. 

Seems his brother Ted, a former Tacoman 
who now operates the Seattle Marine Aquar- 
ium, bit off more than one man could chew 
when he decided to bring a 22-foot, 8,000- 
pound killer whale 400 miles from Namu, 
British Columbia, to Seattle. 

The whale, accidentally caught by two gill- 
netters off Namu, June 1, was put on the 
block for sale after the fishermen constructed 
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a gillnet prison. Griffin bought it for $8,000, 
but that was just the beginning of his 
financial problems. 

MONEY DISAPPEARING 


Already he has close to $20,000 sunk in the 
venture. 

Ted, 29, asked brother Jim, 28, for assist- 
ance in raising money to get the whale to 
Seattle. Jim hes a simple explanation for 
his involvement in Ted’s killer whale adven- 
ture which has received nationwide atten- 
tion: 

He's my brother.” 

Another Tacoman, Point Defiance Aquarist 
Don Goldsberry, has been playing a leading 
role in the effort to bring the world’s only 
captive killer whale to Seattle. On leave of 
absence from his job, he has lent his expert 
advice to Ted Griffin since the start. 

“If it hadn’t been for Don Goldsberry, 
they probably would not have the whale 
now.“ Jim Griffin said. 

Keeping the whale confined has been a 
AS many as 


rescue attempt. 

But they disappeared last Wednesday. It 
is expected they will be back at the side of 
Namu (Klingit Indian language meaning 
“many winds”) the killer whale before the 
long haul south is over. 

IN THE BAG 
Friday. Namu was in the bag and en route 
a new home. He was driven into a spe- 
constructed pen of oll drums, nets 
The tiny Seattle tug Rob- 


8 


l 
b 


ert E. Lee, operated by disk jockey and chan- 
nel 11 television personality Bob Hardwick, 
was unable to tow the big pen, so Griffin 
hired a 78-foot seiner, the Chamiss Bay, to 
pull the pen to Point Hardy, about 100 miles 
south on the northern end of Vancouver 
Island. 


It was expected to arrive in Point Hardy 
this evening. There the whale will remain 
in calm, protected waters until the Griffin 
brothers are ready for their next move. 

GET ASSISTANCE 

Saturday, the Navy and the Fish and Wiid- 
Ute Service offered help, but they did not 
have facilities immediately available. Jim 
was able, however, to get help from Drew 
Foss, who volunteered the tugboat, Ivar Foss. 

The tug left Tacoma Saturday and expects 
to begin hauling Namu from Point Hardy 
by Monday night. 

Even with the 65-foot tug and its 6-man 
crew 


Air Force Globemaster, Jim said. 
In all it would take an estimated 7 to 10 


of fresh salmon a day for a $100 daily food 
bill, 

Jim Griffin who talked to brother Ted by 
phone said the whale seemed to like its new 
pen. It had been feared the whale wouldn't 
eat once inside the pen. 

But, Namu is consuming 200-300 pounds 


He said fishermen come along 
side and throw fish to the whale to see him 


“Ted said the whale was eating fine inside 


There had been rumors that Ted Griffin 
might want to put his killer whale tempo- 
rarily in the Titlow Lagoon here. Presently 
the lagoon owned by the metropolitan park 
district but leased to the State fisheries de- 
partment is free of salmon fingerling. 
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However, Ted Griffin said, if he can get the 
whale to Seattle that’s as far as he will go. 


HAS TANK 


When he built a 100,000-gallon tank last 
summer for porpoise and seals, he con- 
structed one bigger than his needs demanded, 
He did this with the hope that he would 
someday realize his burning ambition to 
capture a killer whale alive. 

Griffin says the tank is suitable for the 
whale if he can ever get it to Seattle. 

Brother Jim related that Ted seemed de- 
pressed“ the last time they talked by phone. 

It’s understandable—with $20,000 sunk 
into a whale which could break loose at any 
time. Then there's the matter of raising an- 
other $10,000 to complete the Job—if no help 
is forthcoming from the Government which 
would like to do research on Namu, 

But a part of the some $30,000 the brothers 
have already spent is safe. Lloyds of London 
has agreed to insure a substantial part of the 
whale’s purchase price. 

Will Ted Griffin let $20,000 swim away if he 
comes up against a stone wall? 

Never, says brother Jim. He says Ted has 
promised: Im going to get that whale to 
Seattle. I don’t know how, but I'm going to 
get it there.” 


The St. John’s University Men’s Chorus 
of Collegeville, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, a fine musical organization 
from my district, the St. John's Univer- 
sity Men’s Chorus of Collegeville, Minn., 
has just completed its third successful 
European tour. I have just received 
word that the chorus won first place in 
folk singing competition at the Llangol- 
len International Eisteddfod in Liangol- 
len Wales. In addition, it finished third 
in overall competition and was praised 
for a “finely united performance” by Dr. 
Herbert Howells, head of the board of 
judges. The St. John’s Chorus is di- 
rected by Mr. Gerhard Track who di- 
rected the famed Vienna Choirboys for 5 
years before joining the St. John's Music 
Department. 

I ask that a portion of a news story 
from the St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch, July 
1, be appended to my remarks: 

LLANGOLLEN, WaLES.—The St. John's Uni- 
versity Men’s Chorus from Minnesota won 
the first prize today in one of the major com- 
petitions at the Llangollen International 
Eisteddfod, a group singing competition, 

They took the first prize and an interna- 
tional trophy in the contest for folk-song 
parties. There were 24 choirs in the compe- 
tition, ting 14 different countries. 
The St. John's team was awarded 180 marks. 

The St, John’s choir from Collegeville had 
been on a European tour and Llangollen was 
its last place of call. 

In giving the adjudication, Dr. Solon 
Michaeides of Greece said: “The St. John's 
music was beautifully graded with rhythmi- 
cal feeling. The biending was excellent 
throughout, 

“It is a choir with very large vocal re- 
sources. In their second song @ tenor solo 
Was very expressive and well supported by the 
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rest of the choir. They built up a climax in 
& wonderful way. They were alway: ex- 
cellent without losing their tone color, The 
choir is a virlle ensemble.“ 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Robert R. Brunn 
recollects some interesting but forgotten 
events in the life of the great states- 
man, Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Aviat E. STEVENSON: ADROIT WARRIOR FOR 
PEACE 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

WASHINGTON. —Adlal E. Stevenson, who 
passed on in London Wednesday, was an 
extraordinarily deft and adroit representa- 
tive of the United States on the global stage 
at the United Nations. 

Free of the anguish of two grueling presi- 
dential campaigns in 1952 and again in 1956, 
Mr. Stevenson settled down to a spirited 
defense of U.S. foreign policy and action. 

No American politician in this century 
was ever to shape a with more telling 
intellectual effect. But in facing Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in two campaigns, he knew 
deep inside that it probably was a losing 
battle. 

Under President Kennedy he took up the 
struggle for peace with gusto—and an ele- 
gant phrase. He spoke out for international 
justice and for wisdom in handling the 
global Communist threat. 

At the time of his passing Wednesday in 
London, he had been talking with British 
Officials about southeast Asia and had seen 
Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart that 
morning. 

Looking back on his two campaigns Mr. 
Stevenson once said this: 

“There is evidence that those campaigns 
were worthwhile; that they saw a quicken- 
ing, an awakening, of political purpose in the 
minds of many thinking Americans; that 
they aroused a new or broader sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in political affairs, a large 
respect for the political process, a sense of 
ideals attainable through political activity- 

“I like to think they reduced the snobbery 
about politics; that there is more realization 
that free society demands the wisest kind of 
political leadership; that without politics 
there can be no democratic freedom, not 
even the freedom to be ‘above politics.’ 

“And I have never felt any sense of defeat 
for the ideas of talking sense, of tackling the 
hard issues, of telling the truth, in a political 
campaign. 

“It is extremely important that those who 
have taken part in this invigoration of the 
political process take up again now the 
cudgels they wielded so gloriously before." 

President Johnson was visibly moved by 
the news of Mr. Stevenson's passing as he 
went through the motions of shaking hands 
with members of a Japanese trade mission 
who were his guests. 

Senator Groce D. Amen, Republican, of 
Vermont, said Mr. Stevenson did his work 
conscientiously and he did it well.” He 
added it was unfortunate that now, perhaps 
when he is needed more than ever, he has 
been called away.“ 

In campaigning in the 1960 campaign, Mr. 
Stevenson indicated his future role in the 
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3 Nations. In Madison, Wis., in October 
said: 

“The one transcendent issue * 1 
Peace. The farmer wants better prices; but 
he wants peace more, The housewife wants 
lower prices, of course; but she wants peace 
More. The businessman wants stability and 
the laborer wants security, of course; but 
they want peace more.” 

Words such as this were also used at the 
United Nations and outside of a domestic 
Political context. It was the same—he 
Sought paths toward peace above partisan 
Leelings. 


The Trumbull Times Wins National 


Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to report to you and to my 
Colleagues that the Trumbull Times, a 
Weekly newspaper published in one of 

fastest growing communities in my 
district, has been awarded first place 
for general excellence in the 1965 Na- 
Newspaper Contest sponsored by 

the National Editorial Association. 

News of this awards came as no sur- 
Prise to me, for the Trumbull Times is a 
Model for weekly newspapers and has 
Achieved excellence in clarity of photo- 
Braphs, accuracy and attractiveness of 
typography, ‘readability of advertising 
and news content. The paper is also 
Notable for the broad coverage provided 
in its local news columns, its special 
articles by syndicated columists and its 
€ditorial comment on Trumbull Topics. 

I welcome this opportunity to con- 
Sratulate the Trumbull Times on this 
&chievement. It is not by sheer accident 
or good fortune that this Connecticut 
Weekly has won national honors. It is 
an achievement that has come through 

effort and attention to detail on 
Part of every employee and the di- 
Tection of a very capable publisher, Mr. 
Richard M. Diamond, who is fortunate 
to have assisting him as able lieutenants, 
Editor Jerome K. Boin, Assistant Editor 
Sonia Boin, and Mechanical Superin- 
tendent Stanley T. Smith. While most 
Of us perhaps have closer affiliation with 
Tepresentatives of the news and adver- 
departments of our papers, there 
are others of us who recognize that the 
Seneral excellence of any newspaper 
More accurately reflects the operation of 
the mechanical department. It is, how- 
ever, the combination of all depart- 
Mental and individual efforts which pro- 
Auces the final product, and the Trum- 
bull Times is an outstanding product, a 
for other newspapers and a credit 
to the town of Trumbull and the State 
ol Connecticut. ; 

It is gratifying to me to be able to add 

already 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in expressing sorrow at 
the loss of one of the most admired, de- 
voted, and inspiring leaders of our time, 
Adlal E. Stevenson. He was America’s 
conscience. He was the articulate 
spokesman for America’s political philo- 
sophy. He was a man of humility in the 
face of his responsibilities. He was a 
man of eloquence, wit, and charm. 

But Adlai Stevenson’s special gift to 
those of us Who came to political maturity 
in the early 1950’s was that he made poli- 
tics an honorable calling. A whole new 
generation drew inspiration from his 
spirit and his eloquence as he mirrored 
the best in American politics. 

Though we have lost an outstanding 
statesman, his words will live as long as 
the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an 
appraisal of Mr. Stevenson by James 
Reston of the New York Times, an ap- 
preciation by Theodore H. White written 
for the New York Herald Tribune, and, 
finally, Mr. Stevenson's legacy, his own 
words. 

The articles follow: 

Ricut Man, Wronc Trme—SrTeveNson, 
REJECTED BY THE VOTERS, Was MAN OF 
THoucHT IN AcE OF ACTION 

(By James Reston) 

MENEMSHA, Mass., July 14.—America cele- 
brates success, but occasionally it pauses to 
regret the men who didn’t quite make it— 
the also-rans, the good men who arrived near 
the top at the wrong time, the rejected and 
the disappointed. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson, of Ulinois, was 
such aman. He was the man of thought in 
an age of action. He was in tune with the 
worldwide spirit of the age, but not with the 
spirit of his own country, and no one knew 
this better than he. 

He was sad at the end, not because he was 
rejected for the Presidency by his fellow 
countrymen, but because he felt his ideas 
were rejected by the leaders of his own 
party—President Kennedy and President 
Johnson, 


He never expected to be President. Ispent 
2 hours with him alone at the Roger Smith 
Hotel in W immediately after 
President Truman called him to the White 
House at the end of January 1952, and asked 
him to seek the Democratic Party's presi- 
dential nomination, with Mr. Truman's 
support. 

Later he accepted the nomination on the 
ground that Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
might be nominated by the Republicans, and 
that Senator Taft was “an isolationist,” but 
that night, he was sure that General Eisen- 
hower and not Senator Taft would be the 


but that maybe the General should win. 
Was is not time, he asked, for the Repub- 

Ticans to come to after 20 years of 

Democratic rule? Was it not true that the 
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absence of power, as well as the exercise of 
power, tended to corrupt? 

Would not General Eisenhower finally lead 
his party away from its isolationist tradition, 
and was this not good for the country? 

Later he changed, but this objective qual- 
ity of mind in Mr, Stevenson was precisely 
why he was so respected by the intellectual 
and diplomatic communities, and why at the 
same time he was so unpopular with the 
most political elements of his own party. 

His disappointments came later. He 
wanted to be ot State more than he 
expected to be President, but both Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Johnson passed him over for 
the job, and while they listened politely and 
often reluctantly to his advice, they did not 
follow \t—or at least, he died believing that 
they were more interested in power and poli- 
tics and did not agree with him about Viet- 
nam, or the Dominican Republic, or the im- 
portance of the spirit of the United Nations. 


TALKED ABOUT RESIGNING 


He talked many times about resigning, 
from the Bay of Pigs to the bombardment of 
North Vietnam, but at the same time, he 
loved the stir and prominence of public life, 
he hated “scenes,” and could not quite bring 
himself to the point of getting out. 

Mr. Stevenson was not bitter about not be- 
ing President or Secretary of State. He was 
too full of self-doubt and even self-mockery 
for that. It was not his ambition but his 
pride that was affronted by what he thought 
was the rejection of his advice to rely more 
on U.S. moral than military power. 

For example, he wanted President John- 
son to reassure the United Nations that the 
United States wanted to end the legal dis- 
pute over financing the United Nations, but 
the President rejected his advice only a few 
days ago and exhorted the United Nations 
merely to follow American policy. 

The tragedy of Adlai Stevenson, however, 
is not that the United States has lost a rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, but that 
the Western World has lost another of its few 
eloquent men. 

Language is power, and in the last few 
years the West has lost most of the men who 
could define its purposes—Churchill and 
Gaitskell in Britain, Kennedy in the United 
States, Hammarskjold at the United Nations, 
Nehru in India, not to mention those spokes- 
men of the Western literary world, Frost, 
Faulkner and T. S. Eliot. 

Maybe Mr. Stevenson's critics were right 
he may have been primarily a writer and a 
public speaker, rather than a political leader. 

(Norx.— Theodore H. White, the author of 
this appreciation, has just had published 
his latest study of presidential politics, 
“The Making of a President 1964." An astute 
observer of the national political scene, he 
won a Pulitzer Prize for his earlier The Mak- 
ing of a President 1960." He grew to know 
Mr. Stevenson well from many personal in- 
terviews with the U.N. Ambasador.) 

(By Theodore H. White) 

No man left a larger legacy. 

As Governor of Illinois, Adlai Stevenson 
purged and purified one of the more corrupt 
State administrations of the Union. As party 
leader, he called into being new men and 
new forces from groups and communities 
previously entirely allen to the governing 
of the Nation. And suddenly, in death, one 
recognizes the full dimension of his work at 
the United Nations, which he dominated 
more than any other single individual. Ina 
world where new kinds of force, new sys- 
tems of violence require new patterns in 
American response, he made it clear that 
always American ‘was subordinate to 
its will to peace, that the talons of the eagle 
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held out to the world the olive branch if it 
would but accept. 

One remembers one’s first meeting with 
Stevenson abroad, in Paris, in 1953, after his 
defeat—and the quality of the mind as it 
asked questions about Europe, about Asia. 
They were entirely different kinds of ques- 
tions from those of other men; it was as if he 
were, personally, responsible for America and 
what might happen to America In years to 
come and needed to know, for he, personally, 
must guide American thinking. 

One remembers Adlai Stevenson sitting at 
his lawn in Libertyville, the black-faced 
sheep grazing nearby, the orange butterflies 
overhead, en the campaign of 1966 
knowing he would be defeated, yet entering 
nonetheless because someone must hold his 

y on course, someone must speak its 
principles without compromise. 

One remembers Adlai Stevenson at the 
U.N, in the missile crisis—tireless, sleepless, 
binding shaky allies to our cause, neutral- 
izing the undecided, counseling firmness and 
peace at once in his visits to Washington. 

Yet all of us will remember Stevenson most 
for something undefinable: the tone he gave 
the dialog of American politics. He 
brought to it a quality of ideas, of thinking, 
of excitement as if, somehow, one could have 
reasonable discourse with people about the 
future. Whether gay, or melancholy, he 
never spoke down to them. A generation of 
younger Americans, brought up to feel that 
politics were sordid or dirty or corrupt or 
boss-manipulated, learned from him that 
American politics were the mirror of Amer- 
ican life, and could be made to reflect the 
best in that life as well as the worst. From 
California to New England, in the 8 years 
of his leadership, his call brought thousands 
of new men Into arenas they had hitherto 
despised or feared. State houses all across 
the Union are manned with men, now grown 
to eminence, who caught their faith from 
the Halls of Congress are crowded with law- 
makers who entered politics first as fledglings 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
THE ELOQUENCE, THE WIT, THE HUMANITY 
More than anything else, Adlai Stevenson 
was a man of words, a highly articulate 
spokesman for American political philosophy. 
Here are some of those words: 
have asked the merciful Father, the Fa- 
of 
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“They say I am & ‘captive’ of the city bosses, 
then of the CIO, and then of the Dixiecrats 
* * * and then of Wall Street, and then of 
called ADA. Next week I'll 
probably read in the papers that I am the 
captive of a girl named Ada. I have not met 
her . I had no idea I was so popular, and 
can bear this multiple courtship 
and captivity with becoming modesty.”—Au- 
gust 14, 1952, Springfield, II. 

My opponents say that the threat to our 
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My opponents say that America cannot 
afford to be strong. I say that America can- 
not afford to be weak. 

“I promise no easy solutions, no relief 
from burdens and anxieties, for to do this 
would be not only dishonest, it would be to 
attack the foundations of our greatness. I 
can offer something infinitely better: an op- 
portunity to work and sacrifice that free- 
dom may flourish.”"—September 27, 1952, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“I say to you that the anatomy of patrio- 

tism is complex. But surely intolerance and 
public trresponsibility cannot be cloaked in 
the shining armor of rectitude and of right- 
eousness. Nor can the denial of the right 
to hold ideas that are different—the free- 
dom of man to think as he pleases. To 
strike freedom of the mind with the fist 
of patriotism is an old and ugly subtlely.“— 
August 27, 1952, in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Legion at Madison Square Garden. 

„I yield to no man, if I may borrow 
that majestic parliamentary , in my 
belief in the principle of free debate, Inside 
or outside the Halls of Congress. The sound 
of tireless voices Is the price we pay for the 
right to hear the music of our own opinions, 
But there is also a moment at which democ- 
racy must prove its capacity to act. Every 
man has a right to be heard; but no man has 
the right to strangle democracy with a single 
set of vocal cords.“ August 28, 1952, New 
York City. 

“I am convinced that nearly all (news- 
paper) publishers are doing their honest best, 
according to all their lights—even If I must 
confess that sometimes their lights seem to 
me a little dim.“ September 8, 1952, at a 
luncheon for newspaper editors and publish- 
ers in Portland, Oreg. 

A proposal to the Republican Party: “If 
they will stop telling lies about the Demo- 
crats, we will stop telling the truth about 
them.”—September 10, 1952, Fresno, Calif. 

“I utterly reject the argument that we 
ought to grant all men their right just be- 
cause if we do not we shall give Soviet Russia 
a propaganda weapon. This concept is it- 
self tainted with Communist wiliness. It 
insultingly Implies that were it not for the 
Communists we would not do what is right. 
The answer to this argument is that we must 
do what is right for right’s sake alone.“ 
September 21, 1952, Richmond, Va. 

“My definition of a free society is a society 
where it is safe to be unpopular."—October 
7, 1952, Detroit. 

“We must be on our guard against the 
danger to our own people, as well as to our 
friends, of confusing pronouncements with 
reality and proclamations with policy. For 
these are the ingredients of extremist opinion. 
And in these days when moderation and rea- 
son are so often equated with appeasement 
or even disloyalty, we must be careful lest 
unreason and extremism not only frighten 
and alienate our friends and fan the flames 
of neutralism in the world but also mislead 
the American people.“ From the Godkin 
Lectures delivered at Harvard University in 
March 1954. 

“I have finally figured out what the Repub- 
lican orators mean by what they call ‘mod- 
erate progressivism.’ All they mean is "Don't 
Just do something. Stand there.’ ”—Febru- 
ary 25, 1956, Hartford, Conn. 

“Do not let us make any mistake about 
this. The natural government of man is 
servitude, tyranny. It is only by intense 
thought, by great effort, by burning idealism, 
and unlimited sacrifice that freedom has pre- 
valled. And the efforts which were first nec- 
essary to create it are fully as n to 
sustain it In our own day.“ January 1959, 
Ww 


ashington. 

“We are trying to construct a civilized 
world for the genus man * * This aim 
may appear one of high generality. But so 
are such phrases as ‘the defense of national 
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interests,’ or lebensraum, or ‘the white 
man’s burden,’ or any of the other catch 
phrases with which men have gone out with 
good conscience to plunder and maim their 
neighbors.”—May 12, 1960, speech at the 
Conference on World Tensions, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Mr. Stevenson’s rule for speechwriting: 


“If you would make a speech or write one 
Or get an artist to indite one, 
Think not because tis understood 
By men of sense, "Tis therefore good, 
Make it so clear and simply planned 
No blockhead can misunderstand.” 
—October 1080. 


On the death of Eleanor Roosevelt: 

“Yesterday I said I had lost more than 3 
friend; I had lost an inspiration. She would 
rather light candles than curse the dark- 
ness, and her glow had warmed the world.“ 
November 19, 1962, speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

“What is more difficult, to think of an 
encampment on the moon or of Harlem 
rebuilt? Both are now within the reach of 
our resources. Both now depend upon 
human decision and human will, I pray 
that the imagination we unlock for defense 
and arms and outer space may be un! 
as well for grace and beauty in our daily Uves. 
As an economy, we need it. As a society, We 
shall perish without it.’—June 8, 1962, 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

Random examples of the Stevenson wit: 

A comment to a friend who had just 
been appointed to a new post—“Congratula- 
tions on your election as president. I know 
from hearsay how satisfying that can be.“ 

Speaking to a television audience 
one of his unsuccessful presidential cam- 
paigns— A funny thing happened to me on 
the way to the White House 

Discussing President Kennedy's apoint- 
ments of several men from Mr. Stevenson's 
law firm in Chicago—‘I regret that I have 
but one law firm to give to my country.” 

Arriving late for a speech, Mr. SteveD- 
son explained that he had been help up DY 
a military parade and said: “Military heroes 
are always getting in my way.” 

Finally, from Mr. Stevenson's last speech: 


“We travel together, passengers on a little 
space ship, dependent on its vulnerable re- 
serves of air and soil; all committed for our 
safety to its security and peace: preserved 
from annihilation only by the care, the work. 
and I will say the love we give our fragilé 
craft. We cannot maintain it half fortunate: 
half miserable, half confident, half despalr- 
ing, half slave—to the ancient enemies & 
man—half free in a liberation of resource? 
undreamed of until this day. No craft, DO 
crew can travel safely with such vast contra- 
dictions, On their resolution depends the 
survival of us all."—July 9, 1965, 39th ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, our beloved 
countryman, Adlai Stevenson, is gone. 
Democracy mourns her most forceful ad- 
vocate. While always lending dignity to 
America, Ambassador Stevenson Sym- 
bolized the United Nations, for his 
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aspirations transcended one country and 
became the hope for all. 

Great men endure beyond the caprice 
of the headlines. Adlai Stevenson be- 
longs to our heritage. We shall always 
Tevere his immutable courage, his unde- 
Viating quest for enlightenment, and his 
unshakeable decency. 


Strike Not Effective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
Temarks in the Recor, I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an article that 
appeared in Time magazine on July 2, 
1965, referring to the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of certain groups to induce the 
800d Negro citizens of the State of Mis- 
Sissippi to strike against their white em- 
Dloyers and fellow Mississippians. To me 

emphasizes the fact that, in general, 
the Negro in my State does not feel that 
he is being mistreated, overworked, or 
Underpaid. 

The article follows: 

Crurcnes: RECONCILIATION THROUGH ÅNGER 

For the first time since the 1930's, Negro 
feld hands are striking on the cotton planta- 

ms of western Mississippi, where the pay 
u 83 a day and the hours are dawn to dusk. 
— promoting the strike and helping 


pl. 

So far, the reconciling process has led only 
to bitter antagonism—at least in Greenville, 
Senter of the strike. There, a 

tells field hands that “the white 

Man is your enemy,” and the Delta project 

managed to alienate not merely un- 

Wervable segregationists but white and 
Negro moderates as well. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


“These professionals do not want change 
reform,” says Hodding Carter’s 
‘Times. “They want revolu- 
change of a kind which goes far 
d the question of an equal chance for 
men.” Middle-class N „many of 
veteran members of the NAACP, charge 
e- ministry and the Council of Fed- 
Organizations (COFO), are conspiring 
them from leadership of the civil 
movement. 
whites and Negro leaders feel that 
Officials have shown little interest 
with the community toward their 
goals. This spring, the ministry 
a pledge, signed by 
d Negro civic leaders, to provide 
opportunities. A note of class- 
belligerency has crept into the 
s words as the strike has spread. 
t Minister Laurice Walker, a staff mem- 
the project, whips up plantation 
by denouncing ‘the man in the big 
te house taking food out of your wife’s 
or your children’s mouths and the clothes 
your back.” - 


eeann 
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Business Is for the Birds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, business- 
men, educators, and I know a number of 
my colleagues, are greatly concerned over 
the growing shortage of young people 
taking up business careers. - 

Recently, a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of the House, our friend, Frank N. 
Ikard, president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, made this the subject of 
an enlightening talk. An adaptation of 
his talk appeared in the summer issue of 
Petroleum Today, and I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 

BUSINESS Is ron THE BIRDS 
(By Frank N. Ikard) 

(The following article has been adapted 
from an address by the president of the 
American Petroleum Institute.) 

There is in our Nation today a dangerous 
shortage of talented young people taking up 
business careers. The entire business com- 
munity is being affected; and the conse- 
quences may be serious and far-reaching. 

Ironically, this shortage exists at a time 
when college and university graduating 
classes are larger than at any time in our 
history. Several explanations for this 
phenomenon have been put forward. 

Some observers point out that government 
fs attracting unprecedented numbers of col- 
lege graduates. Others single out graduate 
schools as the business community's toughest 
competitors for talent. (One bank president 
claims that graduate schools are recruiting 
college seniors “the way Knute Rockne used 
to recruit football players.“ 

There is, however, another frequently 
heard explanation. I refer to the theory that 
substantial numbers of young people today 
regard business careers as singularly unat- 
tractive. 

Not long ago there was an article in a 
national publication that began: “The word 
on the campus is that business is for the 
birds.” The article painted a startling pic- 
ture of the views held by at least a substan- 
tial segment of our college population. 

Some of the students apparently believe 
that business is nothing more than a dog- 
eat-dog world obsessed with the profit motive 
and blind to every human and social value. 
Others seem to feel that business is a super- 
ficial, conforming world that engulfs and 
smothers the individual. 

One can take his choice—the jungle or the 
quicksand. In either case, the picture is 
anything but flattering. Such views of the 
business community are like the unrecog- 
nizable reflections in the mirrors of a carnival 
sideshow; they bear only a vague resem- 
blance to the truth. 

Attracting able young people to the world 
of business is crucial not only to business 
but to the Nation as a whole. 

Yet businessmen would be well advised 


young people who show promise of rising to 
responsible managerial positions. 

An oil company executive has put it this 
way: 

“It seems certain that managerial talent 
will be even more vital to the success of 
major business enterprises in the future than 
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it is today. ce testifies overwhelm- 
ingly that the higher the state of economic 
development and technology, the greater the 
importance of able management.” 

The truth of these words is evident. The 
importance of attracting able young people 
to the world of business is crucial not only 
to individual companies and industries but 
to the economy and to the Nation as a 
whole. 

What, then, can business do to meet this 
challenge? The answer is simple and 
straightforward: We must do a better job of 
reaching young people and making known 
to them the opportunities and satisfactions 
to be found in business. 

The college student choosing a career is 
of course concerned about some fairly tangi- 
ble aspects of his future. He seeks an at- 
tractive salary, a chance to advance, secu- 
rity. But he is just as interested, despite 
frequently expressed views to the contrary, 
in some rather intangible goals. 

In the first place, to use an old-fashioned 
phrase, he wants to “make something of 
himself." He is conscious of a principle 
once stated by Albert Einstein: “Do not 
strive for success—strive to be a person of 
greater value.” 

Where there is competition, there may be 
failure. It is this very risk that causes a 
man to rise to the peak of his skills. 

In the oil industry, the opportunities for a 
young person to develop the best that is in 
him are unlimited. The oilman is not in- 
terested In getting Into a nice safe rut, keep- 
ing his head down, and confining his con- 
versation to nothing more risky than the 
weather. 

The oll business, like many others but to 
an even greater degree, is founded on risk, 
on the willingness to take a chance. And 
that extends all the way from the gamble a 
wildcatter takes drilling a well to the gamble 
a company takes setting up a service station. 
This is part of the excitement of the Ameri- 
can business world, and the college student 
should not be allowed to think that it no 
longer exists. 

This atmosphere of risk is heady, but it 
has its dangers—for the company and for 
the individual. Where there is competition, 
there is the chance of failure. Yet it is this 
very risk, this chance of failure, that causes 
a man to rise to the peak of his skills and 
talents. 

Of course, all business, including the oll 
business, has its routine tasks. Organiza- 
tion and orderliness depend upon them. But 
in a field such as petroleum, the individual 
has the opportunity to move beyond routine. 
He is working in a fast-moving, in- 
dustry with an advanced technology. And 
he has an opportunity to help direct some 
r CMOS TOPE of Bue 

e, 

There is another intangible goal that the 
college student seeks in his career. He 
doesn’t work for excitement alone any more 
than he works for money alone. He needs 
deeper satisfaction; he needs to know that 
his work contributes something worthwhile 
to human experience. 

We are called “materialistic.” Yet it is the 
providing of “material” things that makes 
life comfortable and even possible. 

Too often, we are inclined to forget that 
business fulfills a function that transcends 
the concept of profit. We become so en- 
meshed in talk of dollars and cents that we 
forget that these are only symbols of the true 
role of the businessman. We need not bow 
our heads in shame when we are labeled as 
being materialistic. For the essential pur- 
Pose of business is the providing of goods 
and services—food, shelter, clothing, all of 
the material things that make life comfort- 
able and even possible. The man who makes 
cloaks and suits, the man who cans meat, 
the man who builds skyscrapers—he is do- 
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ing the world’s work. He is at the heart of 
life. 

The college student’ who decides to make 
his career in a petroleum laboratory, for ex- 
ample, is casting his lot with men who are 
playing a vital role in sheltering, clothing, 
transporting the Nation. He is joining the 
ranks of those whose work has helped to 
bring the individual American more secu- 
rity, more freedom from hard, unrewarding 
labor, and more independence than man has 
ever known. 

This is what business is all about. This is 
what our young people should know as they 
plan for the future. The business world is 
tough, competitive, exciting, important; it is 
what the individual businessman is able and 
willing to make it. 

Business is for the birds? Of course. For 
those birds who want to soar, 


Industrial Growth in Alabama Denies 
Charges by Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or d 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 
IN THE 5 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Federal officials connected with 


Only recently James Webb, Administra- 
tor of the National Space Agency was 
credited with the remark that competent 
personnel could not be hired at Hunts- 
ville because of the racial situation. 
We have only to check the figures of 


these figures are contained in the follow- 

ing editorial from the Cullman Tribune, 

Cullman, Ala., in its issue of July 8, 1965: 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

Alabama made a large industrial growth 


State Chamber of Commerce in Montgom- 


ery. 

“The capital investment total of $200,087,- 
000 compiled by the State chamber shows 
Alabama is continuing to grow industrially 
during the first half of the year. 

“Industries already doing business suc- 
cessfully in Alabama have once again shown 
their faith and confidence in the ‘Heart of 
Dice’ by announcing expansions during the 
first half of the year which will total $113,- 
742,000 and will create an additional 5,000 
jobs when complete. 

“New industries announced for Alabama 
during the first half of the year will invest 
$86,345,000 in new plants and equipment, 
creating 5,977 job opportunities for Alabam- 


“Alabama's announced industrial expan- 
sions so far this year are scattered through 
a half hundred cities in 38 different coun- 
ties, while new industries are announced 
for 44 cities in 34 Alabama counties. 

“The State chamber survey does not in- 
clude capital investment made by Federal, 
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State, or local governments, utilities, educa- 
tional research, or agricultural development. 
Only firms doing actual processing or min- 
ing are included.” 


The Congressional Burden of 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
era] weeks, now, I have been urging that 
full-scale hearings be held by the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress into 
what is happening, now, in Vietnam, 
where the situation has changed so dras- 
tically from what it was only a few short 
months ago. 

Only a few other voices have so far 
joined mine in pointing up something 
that ought to be obvious to all of us—and 
that is, that the Congress does have a 
proper and an essential responsibility of 
its own, not to attempt to try to dictate 
the day-to-day conduct of what has 
seemingly become an American war in 
southeast Asia, for that is clearly beyond 
our realm of concern, but to participate 
with the Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces in 


carry out our long-standing commitment 


Under the circumstances that have 
been pertaining here, we in Congress can 
ess, along with the American peo- 
to the import of the President’s 
and this disturbs me deeply for, 
e American people will undoubt- 
vigorously support the Presi- 
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and the Nation would be stronger after 
it had done so. 
Mr. Speaker, may I therefore say, once 
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marks, I include the following lead edi- 
“torial in the July 14, 1965, edition of the 
New York Times, which touches upon the 
same matters I have mentioned: 
Ar WAR IN VIETNAM 


President Johnson has confirmed what 
most people realize—that the United States 
is faced with “new and serious decisions” in 
meeting the challenge of Vietnam. Althoug® 
it 18 still not officially acknowledged, the 
United States is fighting a land war of stead- 
Hy growing proportions in Asia. This is 8 
momentous development in American history 
and it should be treated as such and not ás 
a minor and soon-to-be-ended expedition 
advise and bolster the Saigon government. 

A major effort, of great cost in men, money. 
and materiel, stretching over a period 
years, is now in sight. If North Vietnam and 
her Communist Chinese backer should give 
in after this monsoon or the next one, there 
will be reason for rejoicing; but this is not 
to be expected. As a Times correspondent 
writes from Saigon, the South Vietnamese 
are close to the point where they will be un- 
able to carry on as the major fighting force. 

Until now this has been largely a war 
Vietnamese against Vietnamese, The general 
who commanded the Vietminh against the 
French—Nguyen Giap—is commanding the 
Vietcong, and his tactics are proving as suc- 
cessful today as they were then. They are 
the same guerrilla tactics that Mao Tse- tung 
used in defeating Chiang Kai-shek. 

However, the United States is not going 
to be worn down and pushed out of vietnam 
as the French were, France could not commit 
the men, planes, ships, and materiel which 
the United States possesses in unlimited 
quantities. At the same time it is folly to 
send American troops to meet Vietcong 
guerrillas on their own terms in their chosen 
territory, far from their bases in tropical 


military leadership at the top make a 
backstop. There is always the possibility 
that a future government tn Saigon might 
ask the Americans to leave, thus ending thé 
legal basis for the American presence; but 
at least this is one problem that does not 
have to be faced now. 

As matters stand, the United States 15 
presented with some difficult alternatives. 
One is to establish a series of unconquerable 
beachheads along the coast and a perimeter 
around Saigon, and then hold on until the 
situation changes and negotiations on hon” 
orable terms become possible. Another. 
which in our view would constitute a dis- 
astrous escalation, would be to carry the war 
further and more heavily into North Viet- 
nam, with the strong possibility of directl¥ 
involving Communist China, not to mention 
the Soviet Union. Another, equally disas” 
trous but for different reasons, would be ® 


decision to get out now—an obviously unn 


acceptable move under present circum” 
stances. A 
There are of course still other alternatives, 
but of all these unpleasant choices, the 
seems to be to dig in at a number of coast®l 
strong points where the overwhelming Amer- 
ican naval and air superiority would be used 
defensively and with great effect. This ma; 
in fact be shaping up as the American 
strategy; but if so the American peoplé 
should be prepared. Congress ought to be 
asked more definitively to face that fact 
the country really is at war, and to take ? 
greater burden of responsibility. The con 
gressional declaration of last summer and 
the $700 million authorization for Vietnam 
seem almost frrelevant at this stage. 
Vietnam is a different kind of war from 
Korea but it in a war, one that the Nation 
must recognize as such; and it is time 
say 80. 
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Diet Study Bill H.R. 9198 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


* 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, since the 
introduction on June 17 of my bill calling 
for a study by the Surgeon General of 
diets and their relationship to health, 
Thave received many letters showing ap- 
Proval of the measure and requesting 
additional information on it. They 
Clearly indicate widespread enthusiasm 
for my proposal, 

I would like to include two quotations 
in my statement from Peter Wyden's ex- 
Cellent account of the many diet plans 
and fads currently on the market, The 
Overweight Society.” He states that the 
Federal Government has not contributed 
to a study of the problem: 

Partly because of indifference, partly be- 
Cause of diffusion of responsibilities among 
Several agencies, and partly because agricul- 
‘tural policy has made the excessive consump- 
tion of high-calorie, high-fat products seem 

ble, the calorie crisis has received al- 
Most no attention as such. Instead the focus 
been on smoking and lung cancer even 
though all types of cancer account for only 
16 percent of all deaths in the United States 
While circulatory diseases account for 54.3 
Percent. 

It belabors the obvious to point out that 
the breakup of the caloric avalanche can 
Come only from the best combined efforts of 
Parents, physicians, educators, researchers, 
industrial interests, and the Government 
guardians over our health and food. 


Mr. Wyden raises a number of ques- 
tions that any study of diets and health 
Should consider: 

1. How solid is the evidence that excessive 
Caloric intake substantially shortens life? 

2. How solid is the evidence that excessive 
tat intake substantially shortens life? 

3. How solid is the evidence that lack of 
exercise substantially shortens life? 

4 Which diet aids are helpful and which 
are useless or worse? 

5. What should consumers do about fate? 

6. Who are the people who shouldn't diet 
at aul? 

7. What can mothers do to help prevent 
Obesity of their children from birth? 

8. What is the most urgent diet and exer- 
Clase research needed and how should it be 

7 


I hope that the Surgeon General would 
&ttempt to find answers to these ques- 
tions in his examination. 

Relevant to my proposed study is an 
Trucle from the New York Times of July 

+1965. I include this too in the RECORD. 

We all realize the importance of a 
healthy and physically fit country and 
acknowledge the difficulty of choosing a 

le and effective weight reducing 
. A study of the problems of 
dieting is, I urge, most definitely needed. 

The article follows: 

Ew Drier DECRIED BY NuTRITIONISTS—DAN- 


GERS Ann SEEN IN LOW CARBOHYDRATE 
Intake 


Some 
Perts 


(By William Borders) 


of the Nation's top nutrition ex- 
are concerned at the new popularity 
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of the low-carbohydrate reducing diet, 
which one of them calls “nonsense” and 
another compares to ‘‘mass murder.” 

The diet has come as the fulfillment of an 
age-old dream into more than 1 million 
American homes this year: It offers the fat 
man a code that ignores calories and seems 
to let himself gorge on such delights as 
martinis, avocados and Camembert. 

Replacing the calorie as the chief villian 
is carbohydrate. If the dieter’s daily menu 
contains no more than 60 grams of it, which 
he can get in a candied sweet potato or five 
slices of bread, his extra pounds will vanish 
quickly and permanently, the diet says. 

The diet is popularly known as “The 
Drinking Man's Diet,” the title of the most 
successful of half a dozen paperbacks de- 
scribing it, Some also call it the “Air Force 
diet,” although the Air Force emphatically 
disclaims any responsibility. 


CALORIES PLAYED DOWN 


Presenting Government-supplied lists of 
prohibited high-carbohydrate foods, like 
sugar and potatoes, the books deny the im- 
portance of the calorie, and entice the reader 
with such words as, “Sit down with us to 
roast duck and burgundy; you have nothing 
to lose but your wastelines.“ 

Because most Americans eat several hun- 
dred grams of carbohydrate a day, along with 
a good amount of fat and a smaller amount 
of protein, a cut to 60 grams requires some 
care. However, whisky and gin, and many 
popular foods like mayonnaise and steak, 
contain almost no carbohydrate, giving the 
dleter a psychological boost. 

That boost, however, has virtually no medi- 
«al foundation: It's ridiculous,” says Dr. 
Frederick J. Stare, one of Harvard's leading 
nutritionists. 

“Just a passing fad,” Dr. Theodore B. Van 
Itallie of St, Luke's Hospital, says, “like the 
yo-yo or the hula hoop, and about as worth- 
while.” 

Other specialists have even stronger objec- 
tions, based on the diet’s possible danger to 
the heart or the kidney. 

It is a medical fact that no normal per- 
son can lose weight unless he cuts down 
on excess calories, either by talking in fewer 
of them; or by burning them up in exercise. 
The 135 calories in a martini are fattening, 
just as 135 calories in any food would be. 

The low-carbohydrate diet works only when 
it causes a calorie cut, and it cannot work 
otherwise, doctors say. Robert W. Cameron, 
one of the four Californians who wrote “The 
Drinking Man's Diet,“ under pseudonyms, 
virtually agrees. 

“Of course we admit that this is Just an- 
other way of backing into calorie counting,” 
he said in a recent telephone interview. 

The point is implied, but considerably more 
veiled, in Mr. Cameron's book, which has 1 
million copies in print in the United States 
alone. 

WAISTLINE IS DEFENDED 

Despite the ridicule or alarm that comes 
from medical quarters, the diet is strongly de- 
fended by some of its followers, who need no 
further proof than their shrinking waistlines. 

A suggested daily menu in one of the wide- 
ly circulated booklets tells the story. It in- 
cludes ham, whipped cream, fried eggs and 
hollandaise, and only 59 grams of carbohy- 
drate. What the book does not point out 


-is that it also includes only 1,550 calories, 


about 1,000 below the recommended daily 
quota for the average adult. 

It would be equally possible to construct 
a menu with only 60 grams of carbohydrate 
that contained many thousands of calories, 
enough to make almost anyone gain weight 
rapidly. Because the calories is a unit of 
energy and the gram a unit of weight, they 
cannot logically be compared. l 
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Calories are present to varying. degrees in 
each of the three basic food elements—car- 
bohydrate, fat and protein, Some high-car- 
bohydrate foods such as bananas, cake and 
oyster stew are fattening because they are 
also high in calories. 

Some other high-carbohydrate food— 
strawberries and lima beans for example— 
are relatively low in calories and, therefore, 
good for reducing. 

It Is this distinction that the low-carbohy- 
drate diet books gloss over, in the opinion 
of most nutritionists. 

DIGESTION RATE CITED 

One reason the low-carbohydrate dieter 
may not realize he has drastically cut his 
calories is that he may not be hungry, be- 
cause protein and fat tend to be more slowly 
digested than carbohydrate: It takes longer 
to get hungry again after a hamburger than 
after a candy bar. 

The dieter is also encouraged by a small 
but immediate weight loss caused by severe 
dehydration. 

“But this is temporary,” one doctor says. 
“The man should ask what the scales will say 
next month.” 

It is not the indirectness of the low- 
carbohydrate diet that worries be- 
cause they all oppose obesity. Many, how- 
ever, are concerned at some of its possible 
side effects. 


Because the diet sharply reduces carbohy- 


proportional, or 
quantitative, increase in the intake of 
tein and fat. 


It is the fat increase that prompted Dr. 


pro- 


“In a sense, equivalent to mass murder.“ 
LINKED TO HEART DISEASE 

Many authorities think there is a rela- 
tion between fat and heart disease and blood 
coagulation disorders. 

The diet books caution their readers to 
consult a doctor before setting out but 
you know darn well they don’t, so they just 
kill themselves alone,“ Dr. Mayer declares, 

There are other dangers. To Dr. Philip L. 
White, the American Medical Association's 
top nutrition expert, dehydration seems a 
serious hazard, because of its possible effect 
on the kidneys and the liver. 

Another more general objection is about 
the basic imbalance in the diet. The Depart- 


‘ment of Agriculture, and several private re- 


search groups, discourage any kind of diet 
that sharply restricts a basic food element. 

Despite ite disrepute in the medical com- 
munity, the low-carbohydrate diet aims at 
an aura of scientific authenticity. Often 
cited in its behalf is an article on carbohy- 


However, the author of the article, Dr. 
consin, said the other day that it was “ab- 


university, whose top nutritionist called the 
diet “a bad habit in eating,” has asked that 
the acknowledgment ture 
editions. 


gained sudden popularity. 
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Saline Water Conversion Program 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12,1965 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7092, as amended by 
the committee, and I would like to com- 
mend the chairmen of the subcommittee 
and of the full committee for their pru- 
dent action in revising this authorization 
downward. While each of us recognizes 
the importance of the programs of the 
Office of Saline Water and that they must 
be carried through to justifiable conclu- 
sion, nevertheless at this point it appears 
that the composite program has over- 
extended itself to the point where we are 
building a great deal of very expensive 
hardware, demonstration plants, test 
plants, et cetera, that are not fully justi- 
fied at this time. 

It is my contention, and it was so 
stated in committee, that this program 
needs to the reconsidered in light of the 
total Federal mission, to the extent of 
participation of Federal money, and that 
no plants greater than 1 million gallons 
per day capacity should be built until the 
cost of water is economically justifiable 
and economically salable, in order to re- 
turn the investment to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Certainly if the cost of pro- 
ducing water is so high that private in- 
dustry and individual municipalities are 
not willing to undertake this measure, 
then the Federal Government should not 
be tampering in this area either, other 
than on a research basis. I feel certain 
that a comprehensive research and de- 
velopment program must be continued in 
order to find the necessary techniques 
and breakthroughs to make it possible to 
bring the cost of desalted water down to 
an economically usable figure. The de- 
yelopment of water by itself is not the 
objective of this legislation. Itis the de- 
velopment of potable water at a price 
that is commensurate with the alterna- 
tives in the marketplace today. 

I might also add that the construction 
of targe scale plants presumes the use of 
desalination for relatively large cities in 
that the gallonages of converted water 
for a 50 million gallon per day plant 
would adequately satisfy the needs of a 
city of 250,000 people. I do not see that 
this is a proper role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but respectfully request that 
the subcommittee continue its efforts of 
redefining the objectives of establishing 
limitations of Federal participation and 
finally to accomplish the needs by tech- 
nical assistance to larger cities that are 
willing and interested in continuing the 
operation of a desalting program. Such 
a situation is exemplified by my city of 
Los Angeles where at present a desalting 
plant of 150 million gallons per day is 
being seriously contemplated—paid for 
by local bond and water revenues. I feel 
the Federal Government should assist the 
city of Los Angeles and the metropolitan 
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water district with technical advice and 
use this plant as an example for other 
cities to develop their own fresh water 
supplies. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week will be celebrated this year 
July 18-24. Our concern for the plight 
of these people is dual: we recognize 
their hopes as nations for freedom from 
Soviet Russian and Chinese imperio- 
colonialism, and their desires as indi- 
viduals to retain their rights to make free 
choices in political, economic, religious, 
and cultural spheres. During this week 


we should affirm our willingness to assist 


them by peaceful means in their fight to 
regain individual freedom. 

The American tradition recognizes the 
right of human liberty and free choice. 
As we reminded ourselves of our heritage 
and our blessings on the Fourth of July, 
these nations looked to us for guidance 
and leadership in their struggle against 
oppression and tyranny. Captive Na- 
tions Week must stand as a testimonial 
of American determination never to for- 
get the hopes of any people for freedom. 
By recognizing those who have made the 
effort to escape from the Iron or Bamboo 
Curtains, we offer hope to those who are 
still there. By showing a concern for 
their conditions of life, we remind them 
that we care. 

Those people living under communism 
do not enjoy the freedoms that we some- 
times take for granted. Churches and 
church property are confiscated by and 
for the State. Elections are held with 
only one governmental ballot. 

There are over a billion people in two 
dozen countries who yearn for freedom. 
This is a fitting time to honor their 
desires. It is the month of our inde- 
pendence and the month of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. It 
is the 100th anniversary of the end of 
slavery in the United States. 

To paraphrase Lincoln, the world can- 
not exist half free and half slave. What 
Woodrow Wilson said of nations is ap- 
plicable to the individual; he must have 
the right to self-determination, to create 
his life as he wishes and to develop his 
personality as is uniquely his. It is our 
duty and responsibility now to state in 
our own words and show in our own 
deeds that we too are devoted to the con- 
cepts of liberty and freedom for the in- 
dividual and for the Nation. 

By celebrating Captive Nations Week 
in every community, we make a not-so- 
small contribution to this cause. We 
must commit ourselves fully to the cause 
of freedom at home so that we may ef- 
fectively help those captive peoples who 
call for aid in their search for freedom. 
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Slovak Catholic Sokol and Its Biennial 
Physical Fitness Exhibition Scheduled 
for Bethlehem, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15,1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this coming Saturday it will be 
my great honor and privilege to serve as 
the main speaker for the biennial Na- 
tional Slet of the Slovak Catholic Sokols 
from across this great Nation of ours. 

This year, I am proud to report, the 
physical fitness exhibition is to be held 
in my native city, Bethlehem, Pa., in the 
Lehigh University fieldhouse. 

The Sokol has been for many years a 
remarkable part of our community life 
in Bethlehem, just as it has in hundreds 
of other American communities. 

The word “sokol” means falcon in the 
Slovak language and, like the magnifi- 
cent gaming bird from which it takes its 
name, the Slovak Catholic Sokol is 
famed throughout our country and the 
free world for the alertness of mind and 
the quickness of body it instills in its 
members. 

The founders of the Sokol organiza- 
tion were two great scholars of physical 
fitness, Tyrs and Fugner. The first unit 
was established in Prague, the capital 
of Czechoslovakia. 

From its earliest days, the leaders of 
the Sokol organization have been con- 
vinced that only the physically and men- 
tally fit could survive the despotic rule of 
their oppressors. To attain a level of 
physical, mental, and moral superiority, 
they worked out rules for all those who 
chose to seek and sustain membership. 

Here in our own country, where we 
have, at long last, begun to place physi- 
cal fitness in its proper perspective and 
make it one of the goals of the Great 
Society, the Sokol organizations have 
grown from a membership of only 67 
when the first was founded more than a 
century ago to a present total of more 
than half a million. 

Our late beloved President Kennedy 
believed firmly in the need for increased 
fitness programs for the youth of our 
Nation. That belief has been carefully 
nurtured and encouraged by President 
Johnson. 

On the eve of Captive Nations Week. 
which begins on Sunday, July 18, we 
would do well to remember that it was the 
membership of the Sokol organizations 
who were driven underground first bY 
dictators such as Adolph Hitler and 
Josef Stalin. And we should think, witb 
pride, of the continuing struggle these or- 
ganizations are making abroad against 
the totalitarianism of the Communists- 

In my early lifetime I learned to knoW 
the Sokols and the Slovak people well. 
My parents lived, before I was born, in 
Old Forge, Pa., near Wilkes-Barre, that 
great Pennsylvania city which has been 
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represented so long and so brilliantly by 
my revered and distinguished colleague, 
_ Congressman DaxrEL Fioop. It was in 
that city, incidentally, where the first 
National Slovak Catholic Sokol Slet was 
held in 1912. 

I know that Congressman FLoop and 
that great American spokesman from our 
Sister State, Ohio, Congressman Mr- 
CHAEL Kirwan, would join me in praise 
of the membership of Sokol and its goals. 


The Ku Klux Klan Is Not Wanted Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial by Carl Zimmerman, director of 
News and public affairs for Wisconsin’s 
Outstanding Storer station, WITI-TV, 
Spoke to the heart of the disconcerting 
human problem, 
It is sad enough that one section of our 
beloved country is especially afflicted by 
problem, personified by the Ku Klux 


Mr. Zimmerman's editorial reflects, I 
believe, a solid consensus of the Wiscon- 
People whom I represent. This con- 
Sensus is articulately expressed in the 
editorial I now request to be printed in 
the Recon» at this point: 
[A WITI-TV, Milwaukee, editorial, July 9, 
1965] 

Tax Ku Kiu Kuan Is Nor WANTED HERE 
What would possess anyone to join the 
Ku Klux Klan? It's just got to be hate. 
use that’s exactly what the Klan stands 
for—hate for the Negro, the Jew, the 
Catholic. And, now, the hooded hoodlums 
äre branching out. They've announced 
they're going to be big in Wisconsin. It was 
30 boasted by the Klan’s imperial wizard 
the State of Alabama, the home of 
e Wisconsin vote getter. Gov, George 
@llace, The Klan has taken that impres- 
sive political support for Wallace as en- 
— for their own sickening ambi- 


„ Apparently, though, they're finding 
tukers." A Waukesha truckdriver has run 
an ad in the personal column of a local news- 
paper calling for Klan membership here. He 
for 50,000 haters to join him. We wish 
him nothing but complete failure. The 
fan's charter was revoked in Wisconsin back 
1946 when a Sheboygan judge said the 
was operating for the “unlawful pur- 
Pose of promoting harmful race and religious 
Prejudices and hatred. This proves again 
the can't erase hate by court order because 
ba y're back again to peddle this same gar- 
re It’s important that everyone of us 
we ‘OW exactly what these hate mongers really 
Ri, Webster's dictionary describes the Ku 
* Klan as having for its chief aim the 
tablishment of white control. They were 
„organized in Pulaski, Tenn., in 1865 
th * formed for the purpose of controlling 
© newly freed Negro in the days fo 
ke Civil War. Through the years it has de- 
5 Rerated into a lawless, night- riding, cross- 
aurning hate organization bent on terror 
Nd murder. 
opti imperial wizard of the Klan is 
Per nistic about membership in Wisconsin. 
ho 28Ps his vision is obscured by the white 
od he's hiding behind. So, let's give him 
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the picture here: Any organization which 
promotes white supremacy, is viciously anti- 
Catholic and anti-Jewish, is repulsive to us. 
Let’s tell the imperial wizard that Wisconsin 
people have developed the ability to smell 
out a rat quickly and easily. TV6 urges the 
Ku Klux Klan, and anyone who might be 
misguided enough to join them, to wrap up 
their sheets and peddle their hate elsewhere. 
They're not wanted here. 


Vertical Plane’s Debut Is Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of July 10, 
1965: 

TRIUMPH FOR RYAN: VERTICAL PLANE'S DEBUT 
Is Success 


(By Robert Zimmerman) 


Epwarps Am Force BSR. — The military's 
newest and biggest vertical-takeoff trans- 
port plane put on a flawless public perform- 
ance here yesterday. : 

The tilt-wing, four-engine XC-142A— 
much of it developed and built by Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. of San Diego—flew to this 
Alr Force Flight Test Center at 300 miles 
an hour like a conventional cargo plane. 

Then, before an audience of military and 
industrial, representatives, reporters,, and 
cameramen, it rotated its wings, pointing 
its engines upward, and took off and landed 
like a helicopter. 

FROM DALLAS 

The plane—representing an investment of 
$100 million in research, development, and 
testing—was flown here by a three-service 
flight crew from the Dallas plant of Ling- 
Temco-Vought Corp., prime contractor for 
the project. 

LTV has bullt five XC-142A’s with Ryan 
and Hiller Aircraft Corp. as principal sub- 
contractors, The wings, rear fuselage sec- 
tion, tail surfaces, and engine nacelles were 
built at the Ryan plant in San Diego. 

The plane flown here fom Dallas is the 
first to be delivered to the Air Force for 
military testing after completion of flight 
tests at Dallas. Over the next 18 months, 
Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
test pilots will see what the plane can do as 
a military vehicle. 

RYAN TRIUMPH 


Yesterday's demonstration was a triumph 
from beginning to end for Ryan officials who 
had come here less than 3 months ago for 
another demonstration that ended in tragedy. 
At that time Ryan’s XV-5A, a vertical-takoff 
plane employing a different concept, crashed 
and killed its pilot. 

The XO-142A left Dallas Thursday and 
flew as far as Luke AFB near Phoenix. It 
took off from there yesterday morning for 
the final leg of the trip to Edwards, with an 
Air Force C-130 flying behind it as an escort. 

The C-130 had engine trouble on the flight 
to Edwards, and both planes finished the 
flight at a reduced speed. 

“They were supposed to be escorting us, 
but we wound up escorting them,” said Air 
Force Maj. Gay E. Jones, 38, of Shawnee, 
Okla.. who was at the controls of the XC- 
142A. 

After making a high-speed pass over Ed- 
wards, the XC-142A landed in a conventional 
way and taxied up before the spectators. 
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Then it tilted its wings and, with its four 
General Electric turboprop engines roaring, 
it lifted vertically into the air. 

It rose slowly to a hovering position about 
50 feet off the ground. There it turned 
slowly on a vertical axis, showing different 
profiles to the onlookers. 

Its wings began to tilt slowly forward and 
it began moving upward and forward. Within 
seconds it was flying as a conventional trans- 


The plane circled to approach the runway 
again, but instead of landing as other fixed- 
wing craft would do, it slowed to a full stop 
in the air, its wings tilting back again to 
point the engines upward. Then it settled 
down to a vertical landing that looked as 
soft as an office building elevator reaching 
the first floor. 


International Monetary Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day under a cloudy Virginia sky the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Henry H. Fowler, brought a shaft of sun- 
shine not only to Virginia but to the 
Nation and the world. Last Saturday, 
he announced: 

The United States now stands 


what steps we might jointly take to secure 
substantial improvements in international 
monetary arrangements, 


As you no doubt know, Mr. Speaker, 
since 1949 the United States has suffered 
a balance of payments deficit every year 
except 1957. This deficit has resulted 
in a substantial out flow of gold which 
has drawn heavily on our national re- 
serves. In 1949 our gold reserve stock 
stood at $24,563 millions while today, a 
mere 15 years later, our gold reserves 
stock is down 43 percent of the 1949 
total to $14,481 millions of which $9,000 
million is a required reserve. This is a 
significant fact when we stop to think 
of the even greater pressures put on the 
U.S. dollar today as a key currency in 
international economics. 


During the early years of our gro’ 
international debt up to 1958—the de- 
ficit was of little concern because it nec- 
essarily resulted from our massive efforts 
to rebuild Europe. It resulted from mas- 
sive U.S. aid to these countries under 


‘such programs as the Marshall plan es- 


tablished by our revered and esteemed 
former President, Harry S. Truman. 
Vast quantities of dollars were sent 
abroad as liquid reserves to lubricate the 
wheels of progress and peace in Western 
Europe and Japan, It goes without say- 
ing that the entire world has benefitted 
and is benefiting from the contributions 
which those countries have been able to 
make as a result of these programs. 
After 1958, however, American over- 
seas investment began increasing in gi- 
gantic proportions. Measures were taken 
at that time to stem the outflow of dol- 
lars since what had before been a dollar 
shortage was rapidly turning into a 
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dollar glut. In other words, other 
countries found they had more dollars 
than they wanted and as a result gold 
began to flow out of the United States 
at an alarming rate. Regardless of the 
measures used to arrest capital move- 
ment, the outflow of dollars through pri- 
vate investment grew in geometric pro- 
portions. In 1964, the outflow of private 
capital abroad grew to a fantastic $6.5 
billion. 

As you will remember, President John- 
son in the February 10 message to Con- 
gress on the balance of payments called 
on American business to join voluntarily 
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in an effort to curb the outfiow of dollars 
abroad. And I must say, Mr. Speaker, 
that business deserves praise for its quick 
response. During the months of March, 
April, and May our balance of payments 
improved to the point where we showed 
a surplus. However, it must be remem- 
bered that these measures can only be 
temporary. Long-range measures must 
therefore be employed to balance our 
accounts over the long run and relieve 
the present pressure on the U.S. dollar. 
In the words of Secretary Fowler: 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit after 
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a brief period of surplus, we would under- 
mine world confidence in the dollar and im- 
pair its usefulness as a world reserve and 
leading currency. 

Herein lies the paradoxical problem 
with which we must deal. Assuming that 
the United States is able to continue this 
payments surplus which we all hope it 
will be able to do, dollars will return to 
the United States from countries abroad. 
However, if this surplus continues, world 
reserves will be reduced, since many 
countries today hold dollars as a part 
of their reserve stock. This chart which 
I would like to insert into the Recorp 
dramatically points this out: 


Gold reserves and dollar holdings, June 1965—Holdings of foreign countries and international organizations 


Dee. 31, 1963 Mar. 31, 1964 June 30, 1964 
Gold US. Gold U.S. 
Area and country and Govern- and Govern- 
short- short- ment 


Un millions of dollars] 


Asia: 
India 
Indonesia 


BEE 22 


4 T t 12 
253 14 259 14 289 352 
160 1 176 1 167 174 
4, 653 6 4,700 7 5, 003 5, 093 
6, 834 1 6,811 1 6,616 6, 437 
re aa 27 r | ofl es ees. bees 
3,146 1 2,927 1 3, 030 3,225 
1, 961 4 1, 898 4 1,824 1,964 
1A 131 135 131 183 205 
8 5 A A r 747 
778 2 807 2 839 972 
591 130 615 733 
3,726 77 737 3, 653 
136 ee 199 123 = 
3,967 380 4,153 422 
369 49 54 40¹ 
800 
686 


— — — — — —7 


— — — 


1, 067 


4m 8 — 
371 26 


— Mery Stee ee See | 73 
T 88 49.224 
Interna and regional #2... 7,162 
G 56, 386 

1 Prelimt organizations, except the Bank for International Settlements and European Fund. 


3 Includes, in addition to other Western Euro 
reserves of certain 


Commission 
ank for International Settlements (the figures for 
pent the Bank's net gold assets). 


4 Excludes gold reserves of the U. B. S. R., other Eastern European countries, and en 


China malnland. 
Includes 


international organizations and Latin American and European regional poe AE pei 


pean countries, unpu 

f Rig ceo ag The De 
for the pasa pie mney mcf Posey past eg ; and the 
go! 


blished 


reserves of the BIS repre- 


which are included In “Other Western Europe.” 


8. Government bonds and notes are 
al maturity of me 
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With only a cursory glance at this 
table it becomes obvious that the amount 
of dollar reserves held abroad will dimin- 
ish with every attempt to meet our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. As a result, 
international liquidity will be squeezed 
to a point of illiquidity. Other countries 
will be forced to call on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for dollars to meet 
the demand. Although the IMF in- 
Creased its quota this year by 25 percent 
thereby increasing its reserves from $15 
to $21 billion it will still be unable to meet 
the needs of growing world trade. It is 
Predicted with some assurance that in- 
ternational trade will grow at a minimum 
rate of 3 percent per year, which means 
that in 5 years the IMF will be working 
at capacity and will have to be further 
extended. On the other hand, if the 
Surplus in balance of payments does not 
Continue and we return to deficit spend- 
ing, the dollar glut will continue, Pres- 
sure on the dollar and our gold reserve 
Will increase perhaps to a critical point 
where there would be a run on American 
gold and the dollar would collapse. 

It thus becomes readily apparent that 
a concentrated effort must be vigorously 
Dursued. Time has long since passed 
when a casual and speculative effort 
Could have been made, because as I have 
Stated time and again, international 
Monetary reforms must be accomplished 
soon or such illiquidity and pressure on 
the pound and the dollar will be more 
than a mere menace to international 
finance. 

I believe that it was with this in mind, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Honorable Mr. 
Fowler recommended to President John- 
son the creation of the Advisory Commit- 
tes on International Monetary Arrange- 
Ments headed by the distinguished for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas 
Dillon. The Committee’s first meeting 
this Friday will come none too soon to 
Cope with this vast world problem. My 
Only hope is that the Committee will use 
this shaft of ight brought forth by the 
Honorable Mr. Fowler to illumine the 
Complexities of this problem and subse- 
Quently put forth a viable solution. We 
Cannot expect a sudden or dramatic 
Clearing of these troubled skies as may 
Come with a new day, nor can we foresee 
& sudden revolutionary acceptance of 
Such a change, but we can hope for step- 
by-step changes to remove the pressures 
Presently placed on the dollar and rees- 
tablish international liquidity on a stable 
and continuing basis. 

Let us therefore encourage this newly 
founded Advisory Committee to seek out 
& tenable and permanent solution as 
Quickly but as cautiously as possible. Let 
Us also be thankful that at long last the 
administration and the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury realize the severity 
ot the problem which, for quite some 
time Members of Congress, including 
Myself, have so diligently striven to 
delineate. 
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They Harvest Despair: The Migrant 
Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Dale 
Wright, the crusading journalist, has 
written a chronicle of the living condi- 
tions of migrant farmworkers. “They 
Harvest Despair” is based upon the series 
of articles which he wrote for the New 
York World Telegram and Sun and 
which I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. These articles focused national 
attention upon the plight of the for- 
gotten farm laborers who are caught up 
in the cycle of poverty. Dale Wright 
worked as a migrant in order to under- 
stand fully the situation. His articles 
were cited by the American Newspaper 
Guild as one of the two most distin- 
guished pieces of reporting in 1961, and 
they won for the author a Heywood 
Broun Memorial Award, the Public Serv- 
ice Award of the Society of the Silurians, 
an organization of 25-year New York 
City newspapermen, and the Paul 
Tobenkin Award for distinguished pub- 
lic service reporting. 

I have long been concerned with the 
plight of the migrant worker and spon- 
sored a package of bills in the House 
which were also sponsored by Senator 


Harrison WILLIAMS in the other body. 


Some of these have been enacted, others 
are pending. Congress has not fulfilled 
its responsibility to migrants who cannot 
exercise the traditional forms of politi- 
cal influence available to most Ameri- 
cans. Since they are constantly on the 
move, they cannot fulfill the usual resi- 
oe requirements for .voter registra- 

n. 

Consequently, their problems are often 
ignored. Their very existence is often 
overlooked. They remain faceless and 
nameless. Very few Americans know 
these forgotten laborers as human be- 
ings, caught up in a treadmill of poverty, 
uneducated, and ravaged by disease. 

Dale Wright's new book They Harvest 
Despair: The Migrant Worker” tells the 
story of the migrant laborer in very 
human and moving terms. I hope all 
my colleagues will have an opportunity 
to read it. Meanwhile, I bring to their 
attention a book review by Robert Coles 
which was published in the New York 
rag Tribune on Sunday, May 23, 
{From the New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, 

May 23, 1965] 
(By Robert Coles) 

“They Harvest Despair: The Migrant Farm 
Worker." By Dale Wright. Beacon. 158 
pages. 64.95. 

“The Slaves We Rent.” By Truman Moore. 
Tilustrated. Random House. 171 pages. 
$4.95. 

Here are two books that once again serve 
to highlight a persisting national tragedy. 
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Growers and farm hands alike are caught up 
in the terrible ironies of our agricultural 
situation: surpluses that themselves are a 
problem, associated with nervous, worried 
farmers who never quite believe they have 
permanently turned a corner from their past 
difficulties, and millions of field hands, share- 
croppers or migrant workers, whose lives are 
lived in such contrast to ours that the very 
effort to describe them must be labored and 
strained. 

If it takes effort and ingenuity to make 
a solid, informed, yet effective case about the 
conditions of life borne by our farmwork- 
ers—one that will instruct without so hor- 
rifying the reader that his attention or 
sympathy are purchased at the price of a 
later forgetfulness—it also takes courage 
even to make the attempt; for the books on 
this subject are by no means as rare as the 
attention given to it by most of us—that 
would include government, industry and 
labor. The titles of the books themselves 
are testimony to the conditions described as 
well as the continuing inventiveness of 
writers: “Ill Fares the Land,” “Factories in 
the Field,“ or “The Harvesters.” Then there 
are valuable pamphlets put out by public 
health officials, Uke “They Follow the Sun“ 
or “On the Season.” The television docu- 
mentary “Harvest of Shame” stirred a bit of 
a controversy, just as John Steinbeck’s 
“Grapes of Wrath“ did decades earlier. All 
the while, for millions, life goes on—up with 
the sun, to the land, down on one’s knees, 
hands to the crops, up with the darkening 
sky, and home. To see those “homes” is to 
realize the very generosity of the word, will- 
ing to lend itself without discrimination to 
everything from your home and mine to any 
flimsy shack that happens to cover human 


Not one thing new do either of these two 
books tell anyone who follows the literature; 
yet each of them is our generation’s protest 
at some of the Insensibility about us. How 
many more generations will have to contri- 
bute perceptive, decent writers like Dale 
Wright and Truman Moore to the task of our 
common arousal as responsible, compassion- 
ate American citizens? 

Both these books are in the finest muck- 
raking tradition. From Tom Paine to James 
Agee this Nation has produced poetically 
intense pamphleteers, distilling the struggle 
of our people for a better life into luminous 

that ame expose the writers’ craft 


photogra: 

writer. His book portrays the story of 
migrant farm work in broad strokes: its his- 
tory, its characteristic isolation from the rest 
of the labor movement, the peculiar social 

and cultural system built upon it, binding 
and directing the lives of millions of citizens 
so unobstrusively that most of us simply 
don't know that such a way of life exists in 
our very midst. Photographs, touching and 
saddening photographs, interrupt the pages, 
bearing down upon the benighted with their 
visual evidence of fields and shacks and, most 
of all, with their people. When we have 
read the facts and heard individual fleld 
hands talk, we are left with the choice of 
closing the book and regarding it all as a 
bad, unfathomable nightmare, or going on 
to the ample and thorough references given 
at the end of the book—reading to do, or- 
ganizations to seek, laws to support. 

Mr. Wright's book is less extensively in- 
formative than emotionally involving. It 
is essentially an expansion of a series of news- 
paper articles written to describe the annual 
movement of families up and down the At- 
lantic seaboard, picking, moving on, picking. 


rative written by this 
porter, willing to travel, live with, and work 
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with the people he describes. The writing 
is well done, carrying the reader along, let- 
ting up on him periodically by suspending 
outraged comment long enough to supply 
him with a new batch of unnerving facts. 
By the last page one has just what the 
chapter is called: “a faint glimmer of hope.” 
I would Imagine that the reader will join 
the migrants by harvesting sympathetic des- 
pair from this candid, indignant book. 

Still, without questioning the worth of 
these boks, I wonder about their titles, and 
what they indicate the authors have failed 
to regard. Migrants are not slaves, nor do 
they feel gloomy and weary asa result of their 
toil. I have met a good number of migrants 
who have shunned urban unemployment and 
relief, chosen willingly to stay out and work 
on the land. I have even met some who 
have left our ghettos for such a lfe. Why 
some of our rural poor remain loyal to farm- 
ing and others go to the cities is an in- 
teresting and complicated problem. If we 
are going to call every inhabitant of the 
ghetto—every one of our relatively Impover- 
ished citizens—a slave, then I would not 
deny the migrants their place in such a 
categorization. Yet, frankly, I think we get 
nowhere using that kind of language. The 
word “slave” has a historical and political 
connotation simply not encompassed by the 
lives of migrant farmers, who have, if any- 
thing, an odd kind of wandering freedom. 
For that matter, they are not tied down to 
th inert peonage of relief checks. Nor are 
they so psychologically depressed as a group 
to warrant the singular mention of despalr“ 
as their harvest. I am not being sentimental 
when I say that many of the migrant fam- 
ilies I have studied showed less evidence 
of despair—either actual clincial depression, 
or a more pervasive sort of agonized dejec- 
tion—than I have seen in the upper-middle- 
class clientele who find their way willingly 
to psychiatric offices. Rather than saddle 
the rurel poor with our despair, we need to 
learn how lives can face a near moneyless 
form of vagabondage and yet gather for 
themselves some persisting coherence. 

Let me be clear: poverty is no price to 
pay for any virtues or strengths it my un- 
wittingly ‘spawn. Yet, those virtues and 
strengths must be appreciated for what they 
are, even as we try to salvage them—for the 
sake of all of us—from their sordid environ- 
ment. We can learn from one another on 
this planet, and perhaps surrender the no- 
tion that salvation lies in any exclusive do- 
main, even that of oyr gilded anarchic 
suburbia. 


Crime Continues To Increase in the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Lyndon Johnson and Nicholas 
Katzenbach continue to try to tell other 
areas of the country how to live, but not 
a single step has been taken to make 
Washington safe for its citizens and visi- 
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tors. Perhaps they could be more help- 
ful to restoring law and order to the 
streets of the Nation if they demon- 
strated some concern over the increasing 
crime rate in the Capital. 

The President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral have had a field day castigating my 
State cf Alabama and its people because 
of incidents created by agitators of vio- 
lence, but I would like to point out once 
more that there is more crime in a single 
precinct in the city of Washington in a 
month than in the whole State of Ala- 
bama. 

To keep the record straight, I would 
like to include the following news story 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 13, 1965, “District of Columbia 
Crime Rise for 37th Month": 

Disrrict OF COLUMBIA CRIME RISES FOR 37TH 
MONTH 

Serlous crime in the District increased last 
month by 26.3 percent over June 1964, police 
reported today. 

It was the 37th consecutive month in 
which the number of local crimes showed a 
rise over the comparable period a year earlier. 
The June figures brought the total offenses 
for the fiscal year to 32,545, an increase of 
12.4 percent over the 12 months ending in 
June 1964. 

The June figures also were slightly higher 
than May’s, 2,707 compared to 2,673. 

Compared to June 1964, robberies showed 
the greatest rate increase last month, rising 
to 275 from 139, or 97.8 percent. House- 
breakings increased by 82 to 644; grand lar- 
cenies by 38 to 147; petty larcenies by 165 to 
873; auto theft by 139 to 496; rape by 4 to 
15, and aggravated assault by 1 to 246. 

Criminal homicide, which dropped from 13 
to 11, was the only category to show a 
decrease. 


Coinage Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill HR. 8926 to provide 
for the coinage of the United States. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, during 
discussion of the coinage bill, we have 
heard much talk centering on the fact 
that this is merely a localized problem 
that the West is the only area concerned 
with the mining of silver,. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Any employee of the Raritan Copper 
Works or American Smelting & Re- 
fining in Perth Amboy, N.J., knows the 
strategic importance of this industry to 
the central Jersey area. Besides this, 
there is also a pressing national need to 
conserve the silver supply—for these 
reasons, enactment of this legislation is 
absolutely necessary. ; 

Silver is not always mined as other 
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metals; it is mostly produced as a by- 
product of other ores. This silver is too 
valuable to use in coinage. According 
to Mr. Walter McBride, general manager 
of the Raritan Copper Works, 6,747,000 
ounces of silver were refined there in 1963 
from copper slimes. In fact, the output 
of refinement of silver in America now 
stands at over 36 million ounces a year. 

Although it was difficult for some to 
reconcile not having gold in the mid- 
thirties, it will be similarly necessary to 
do without silver in coins. We cannot 
peril our Nation’s economy and take the 
chance of running out of silver in the 
next half dozen years by keeping our 
coins on the silver standard. 

I am also happy to see the creation 
of a national Joint Committee on Coin- 
age under another title of this bill. This 
will be one of the surest means of in- 
suring a safe and sound currency system 
for future years. 

Passage of this legislation is impera- 
tive. 


Specific Lists of Items Affected by the 
Excise Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, recently, in 
response to many requests from people 
throughout the country, I submitted for 
the Recorp a general list of those items 
1 by the recent excise tax reduc- 

on. 

It appears from the great number of 
additional requests for more specific in- 
formation on those items affected by the 
excise tax reduction that it would be use- 
ful for me to submit a list enumerating 
each of the popular consumer items 
affected by the excise tax reduction, un- 
der the categories which I previously 
listed in the RECORD. 

It is my hope that this list will be of 
further use to consumers and retailers 
who have found it exceedingly difficult to 
determine exactly what items should be 
subject to the excise tax reductions and, 
therefore, lower retail prices. 

I might note, by way of clarification, 
that I have listed the categories under 
two different base price areas from which 
the excise tax percentage was figured un- 
der the old law. The first section in- 
cludes those items in which the excise 
tax was based on the retail price; the 
second section includes those items in 
which the tax is based on the manufac- 
turers’ price. 

The list of popular consumer items 


affected by the excise tax reduction fol- 
lows: 
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Retailers’ excise taxes 


Item isles toe] mansion — 
ni 
after x after 
tax cut tax cut 
A. JEWELRY AND RELATED ITEMS 
FEE EES IT None. None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Nera pe 
0. 
mony? of the t pa 
— — Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


D. LUGGAGE, HANDBAGS, ETC, 


Bathing WO De gt nn aioe SEE tower 
Beach or kits. 


Quarts of the ioliowing types 


11 AAT 8 

Bloodstone d 
8 bags desi; os for use by travelers -niana 
ie boxes designed for use by ee Trede 


888 
r 


ble of closure on all Ades 
Selemani sample or display eases, bags or 
Shoe and ‘slipper bass . 
a ee SF epee oN ML PIM 2 ATT 


SEES? YESS SSSSSSSESSSSES PSSSPSSESESF FEF FEES 


1958 to im a tax on pearls. 
anes, Bod imitations: 


uniforms, 
medical equipment, ee articles, etc. Automo- 
bile clocks or sccessory are not taxable.) 


B, FURS 


SOSESESSSSSSSSSSSSES FSFPPIFSES ES SPSS ES 


Item 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Automobile and socessories (ex- 
— parts aan 
Automobie truck chassis. .........-....| 10 percent... 


„ 


chassis and body. 
Tractors used with trailors in highway 


mers 
Tire chains (e — 
Truck parts far ü those abo do. To be repealed in 1972, 
APPLIANCES AND LIGHT BULBS 


BPR” Wee SBS 


RN A E 


than those taxable above), 


Do. 
Chassis und trafle semi- re ee | 
talus alani for use in 8 Combination. freezers and refrigera- -. do Do. 
passenger biles (bouse tors, 
trafiers and tractors are exempted) Self-contained air conditioner units_! 10 percent — Do. 
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Manufacturers’ excise tac—Continued 


remaining Excise tax remaining 
Item after tax cut Item Excise tar alter tax cut 
i 
B. Electric, and oll appliances and Camera lenses (except still camera | 10 percent . None. 
power bavi SAMMAD: lenses haying a focal length of 120 
or ofl water beaters 4 millimeters or more and motion pic- 
Klectric' . — OAC do. ` ture camera lenses 13 focal 
Electric air beaters (not including Jength of more than 30 millimeters), 
furnaces). Unexposed photographic film ee beea „„ SERR V ASARAN Do, 
Electric immersion heaters_.........|-..-. Do. X-ray, microfilm, or film over 150 feet 
5 5 — blankets, sheets, and 3 Do. in length). 
preads. Electrics motion of still picture projec- | 5 percent Do. 
Flectiis, ge gas, or ofl appliances of the type do Do. tors of the household ty pe. 
usod fur cooking, or keep- 
ing warm or beverages con- BUSINESS MACTINES 
sumption on the premises. 
Electric mixers, whippers, and jnicers—. Do 7 machines Do. 
Electric direct-motor and belt-driven Do g machines- Do, 
funs and air circulators. - 3 registers. Do. 
Flectric exhaust blowers. - Do Bank proof m: eS. Do, 
Eusio or gas clothes driers 55 g machines Do; 
— 0. 
lectric dehumidifiers. - Do. Caleu! — ae Do, 
Electric dishwashers ____ Do. Card punch machines 5 Do. 
Electric food Do. Cash registers . — the type used in d Do. 
Electric hedge trimmers. ------------ do Do. repistering over-the-counter retail 
Electric ice cream freezers_ Do. 
EUD ress rena Do 99. ae Be oe 
‘lectric pants preasers . . . i „ canceling, ver — E . 
8 incinerator units and Do. forating, ete. 9 ae 
garbage disposal uni achines. Do. 
7 5 0 8 (up to 21-inch Do: 
Direct N fans and air cir- Do, 
culators of the household type. Do, 
C: Electric lügt bulbs: Electric light 
bulbs and tubes, Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
ENTERTAINMENT EQUIPMENT: RADIO Do. 
AND TELEVISION SETS, PHONOGRAPHS Do. 
AND RECORDS, ETC. Da. 
Radio receiving sets (used for cntortaln- ines. Do. 
ment). 8 (ara — Do. 
Automobile radio receiving ST d %o Do, chines an 
Television receiving sets (for entertalu- do Do. Nantes ripen adr Do. 
ment). Portable peper fastening machines Do. 
eared television receiving sets s- po: Payroll machines_ 38 
9 of any of the foregoing Do. 
Radio and tele components and Do. 
(tubes, chassis, etc.). Do. 
Phonograph records................--.-.].....0..-..-.-..... Do. 
ENTERTAINMENT EQUIPMENT: MUSICAL 
INSTRUNENTS D 
0. 
Musical instruments (except those used . d nnenanaa i Sealing machines Do, 
for religious purposes). Do; 
0. 
RECKEATIONAL, EQUIPMENT: SPORTING Do. 
COO AS oa er Br le a e ee Do. 
machines Do, 
Badminton nets, rackets, and racket do 3 8 vices a Do. 
frames (over 22 inches in length), x Do. 
racket string, shuttlecocks, and stand- 
ards. PENS AND MECHANICAL PENCILS AND 
Billjard and pool tables 1 9 5 Be W Do. LIGHTERS 
in length), and balls and 
‘Rowling balls and 8 „ Do. Mechanical lighters for cigarettes, cigars, | 10 cents per lighter Do. 
9 A posi and Pape for throwing and pipes. poron not more 
geons. than 10 percent 
ceket balls and bāts.. -iann of selling price. 
Mechanical pencils, fountain pens, and | 10 percent r Do, 
ballpoint pens. 
MATCHES 
None. nee han dens 2 cents per 1,000, Do. 
hut not more 
oe N 10 t 
: of manu 
ae F. tel 5i 8 price. 000. D 
ancy MaiS aada aaa cents 000. 0. 
aie 3 Do. F N 
5 23 inches or more), and SAFE DEPOSIT BOYES 
Table tennis 5 balls, nets, and Do. Use 3 doposit box or similar re- 10 percent Do. 
ce) . 
Tennis balls, nets, rackets, and racket do Do. á 
frames (22 inches or Peon and racket PLAYING CARDS 
. Pia; card ks.- „„ M 8 
ee ying pac! 13 cents per pack Do. 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT TOBACCO 
Cameras (i X-ray cameras and . do Do. Tobacco, manufactured (chewing, smok- | 10 cents nd. All re Janu 
cameras more than 4 pounds ing, snuif. ne N 1. 1 272 
exclusive of lens and accessories). 
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The Separation Barrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson warned in his historic speech 
at Howard University that the “separa- 
tion barrier isolating the poor, the dis- 
enfranchised, and the Negro from the 
larger communities in which they live 
remains intact. The conditions which 
result in this alienation are multidimen- 
sional and require the best efforts of all 
of us to overcome them. 

Bruce Biossat discussed this question 
in a column in the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun on June 22, 1965. His 
article points out how President Johnson 
is determined to build the essential 
bridges to end this isolation. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Worid Telegram and 
Sun, June 22, 1965] 
BEZEKING AN END To RACIAL ISOLATION 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

Newly highlighted by President Johnson, 
the severe isolation and alienation of mil- 
lions of Negroes from established American 
society is being recognized increasingly here 
as the stiffest of all obstacles to racial har- 
mony in this country. 

The President, in his milestone speech at 
Howard University, noted the stunning fact 
that this condition of separation actually has 
increased even as some aspects of the Negro’s 
economic and social status have been un- 
proved. 

The administration's poverty fighters, con- 
tending on one hand with steady buffetings 
of criticism, come up against the separa- 
tion barrier” steadily as they begin to work 
among the poor. knows no color 
line, but it has struck with great force among 
Negro families. 

Part—but only part—of the isolation is 
seen as a function of educational insuffi- 
clencles. Concerned white people are con- 
tinuously astonished at the depth and 
breadth of this lack, and its effects on the 
Most sincere efforts to communicate across 
the wide gulf. 

An earnest young woman undertook to 
help in remedial reading work among some 
Negro boys aged 12 to 14. She thought that 
Scanning the basebal! news in the local news- 
Paper would be a solid beginning point with 
a bunch of active lads. 

Yet, though they lived but a few blocks 
from a baseball stadium, none of the young- 
sters ever had heard of the local major 
league team. They knew nothing of the pro- 
fessional leagues or their players. 

Bven as they walk beyond the physical 
Confines of their “cities within cities,” they 
necessrily move as if surrounded by an in- 
visibie moat. 

Isolation, compounded by many economic 
and social factors, grades into alienation— 
nearly total hostility—in many areas of those 
large U.S. cities where de facto segregation 18 
& grinding reality. 

At the core of this hostility, the poverty 
fighters are discovering, is an Incredibly huge 
Teseryoir of mistrust. 

Ta countless places, no matter how big a 
“badge of concern” they weer, interested 
Whites and even “established” Negroes can- 
Not cross the lines fixed by the alienated. 

Where the problem bas a southern context, 
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bridging efforts have to be of a different 
order. Atlanta, Ga., long was offered to the 
Nation as a bright example of what might be 
achieved through dogged attempts at mutual 
understanding. 

But racial outbursts in 1964 over public 
accommodations issues disclosed that this 
bridge, too, was extremely frail, involving too 
few people on both sides of the gulf. 

Such reverses in those places where a bridg- 
ing effort has been made only underscore the 
magnitude of the difficulty. 

Atlanta and Philadelphia have the advan- 
tage that the white business establishment 
and political power structure in both in- 
stances show awareness of the problem and 
a steady intent to act. Atlanta is further 
helped by having an educated Negro estab- 
lishment as an effective counterpart. 

In less favored communities, the altena- 
tion” obstacle is mountainous. Only the 
faintest stirrings of effort are visible on both 
sides of the gap. One of the exceptions, per- 
haps, is Rochester, N. V., where last summer’s 
riots stunned the city into acceptance of the 
harsh realities. 

Its antipoverty programs are being framed 
with the clear purpose of breaking the barrier 
and enlisting the isolated, alienated Negro 
community. 

The President's. well-received attentions to 
this grave dilemma, as laid out in his Howard 
speech, are serving now to interest more and 
more white and Negro leaders in the urgent 
necessity of building strong, durable bridges 
to end the Negro community's critical isola- 
tion and begin to eliminate the deeply em- 
bedded, potentially explosive mistrust of the 
alienated. 

The premium today is on bridge-builders, 
men of good wili on both sides who want to 
make a genuine, determined effort at span- 
ning the gulf. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy that struck the world community 
yesterday emphasizes the impact that 
Adlai Stevenson had on our lives and on 
our hopes for a permanent peace. The 
poignant sense of personal and national 
loss felt by all people resulted not only 
because he was removed abruptly from 
us at a time when he was brilliantly car- 
rying out a vital duty, but also because he 
dignified public service. 

Among political leaders he was unique 
for he was genuinely sensitive to human 
wants and aware that our great democ- 
racy could be perpetrated only if its 
members elevated the people by their 
own lives and actions. His eloquence, 
his intelligence, and his taste made us 
all proud to be Americans. Long after 
our personal sadness at his passing sub- 
sides, our memory of him, his deeds, and 
his personal exemplification of what is 
best in our way of life will remain. It 
is perhaps best to characterize his con- 
tributions to mankind by quoting his 
eulogy to another great American, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Of her, he said: 

She would rather light candles than let 
the world live in darkness. 


Hamer H. Budge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Securities and Exchange Commissioner, 
the Honorable Hamer H. Budge, recently 
was the subject of an extremely lauda- 
tory article in the New York Times in 
connection with the first anniversary of 
his appointment to the Commission by 
President Johnson. The article was par- 
ticularly exceptional in that it reversed 
the position taken by the Times at the 
time of his appointment. At the time of 
his appointment, the Times was exceed- 
ingly critical—doubting that he had the 
experience for the job. It is good to see 
the record set straight. 

Under leave to include extraneous ma- 
terial, I am including two editorials from 
Idaho newspapers, one by John Corlett, 
writing in the July 3 edition of the Idaho 
Daily Statesman, Boise, and the other 
appearing in the July 11 edition of the 
Times-News, Twin Falls. Both of these 
editorials point out the fact that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Commissioners, and employees have dis- 
covered, after a year of working with 
Mr. Budge, what Idahoans could have 
told them a year ago. 

Mr. Speaker, Hamer Budge is one of 
the most dedicated, able, and effective 
men ever to serve Idaho's Second Con- 
gressional District, and it is indeed an 
honor to hold the seat he once occupied. 

It is with pride and a sense of privilege 
an I submit the editorials, which 
follow: 


POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 


Hamer H. Budge of Boise has been a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for a year. 

After he was nominated for the post by 
President Johnson in June of 1964, a cry 
went up amongst eastern liberals. They 
questioned Budge’s qualifications for no good 
reason except that he had been a conserva- 
tive while serving in the Congress, 1951 to 
1961. 

The U.S. Senate confirmed Budge's ap- 
pointment on June 26, 1964. 

Among the newspapers which bemoaned 
Budge’s appointment to the SEC was the 
New York Times, which probably couldn't 
understand why the President chose a man 
so far away from Wall Street and the finan- 
cial centers of the East. 

It is of some great significance, therefore, 
that the New York Times carried last Sun- 
day a story by Elleen Shanahan of its Wash- 
ington Buresu, headlined “SEC Applauds 
Once-Controversial Nomination.” 

The Times writer started out her story, 
which was laudatory of Budge, with these 
words: 

“To the intense surprise of practically 
everybody at the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Hamer H. Budge has turned out 
to be a valued—and enormously well-liked— 
member of the team.” 

Miss (or perhaps it is Mrs.) Shanahan 
went on to point out that prior to his ap- 
pointment he was known only “as the efec- 
tive and tough partisan Republican infighter 
that he had proved himself to be during a 
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decade of service in the House of Represent- 
atives.” 

“The staff of the Commission, which runs 
heavily to New Deal Democrats, with a sprin- 
kling of moderate Republicans, despaired be- 
cause of the new commissioner's reputation 
as an arch-conservative and an out-and-out 
antiregulation man. Commission members 
feared they might never again be able to 
work in harmony. However, all hands now 
happily state they couldn’t have been more 
wrong.” 

Persons intimately acquainted with Budge 
could have told them a year ago this is 
exactly what would happen. 

During his decade in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Budge was a Congressman's 
Congressman.” He worked hard and was re- 
spected among Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, He was a conservative representing 
@ conservative State and his voting record 
shows it. But he played the game by the 
rules laid down by Congress and his political 
philosophy did not prevent him from respect- 
ing the views of his opponents, and they 
reciprocated in kind. 

Budge was a powerful figure In the House 
and on the House Appropriations Committee 
where he demonstrated he could, better than 
most Republicans in a Democratic Congress, 
get things done for Idaho. One can be sure 
that were he still in the House funds would 
have been made available long since for the 
Lower Teton project in eastern Idaho. 

Unfortunately, Budge was not a “politi- 
cian's politician,” and somehow was unable 
to inform the people of the Second District 
of his effectiveness in 1 

But his characteristics stand him in good 
stead on the SEC, wrote Miss Shanahan: 

“The staff finds Judge Budge ‘a very able 
guy, really quick * * * a nice guy with a 
good sense of humor * * really good to work 
with * * * he never tries to cut you down or 
make you look bad * +p” 

“The Commission chairman, Manuel F. 
Cohen, speaks glowingly of the judge“ 

“I'm not exactly an unbiased witness,” he 
says. “I'm very fond of the Judge. He's a 
real member of this Commission and a valu- 
able one. Mr. Cohen mentions among other 
things, Judge Budge's knowledge of Congress. 
This has led the chairman to make of Com- 
missioner Budge a sort of special projects 
man in dealing with Congress on such mat- 
ters as a new building for the Commis- 
sion 2 „* on? 

Budge gets his “Judge” title from the job 
he had before he was appointed to the SEC. 
He was serving at that time as a judge of 
Idaho’s Third Judicial District Court in 
Boise. 


PROVED AGAIN 


Friends of Hamer Budge have been reading 
again what they've known all along, that Mr, 
Budge is a capable, efficient, human admin- 
istrator. But because Mr. Budge also is a 
modest individual and soft spoken, it usually 
takes strangers some time to realize that he’s 
an extraordinary person. The occasion for 
more individuals finally making the discovery 
is the first anniversary of Mr, Budge's ap- 
pointment to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, His friends aren't the slightest 
bit surprised to learn that Mr. Budge has 
established himself as a solid member of the 
Commission and other members of the Com- 
mission and all members of the staff are quite 
fond of Mr. Budge. 

Around the Commission offices, Mr. Budge 
is known as “the judge” or perhaps “Judge 
Budge” which rhymes and sounds quite 
pleasant in keeping with the pleasant person- 
ality of the Commissioner. It's an honest 
title because Mr. Budge was third district 
judge in Boise prior to his appointment to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Almost forgotten now is the uproar that 
accompanied Budge’s appointment more 
than a year ago. The Times-News and a 
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couple of other newspapers in this part of 
the Nation were almost alone in labeling the 
selection as a fine appointment. Some of the 
uproar developed because of Mr. Budge's con- 
servatism. Under congressional examination 
for the appointment, he declared he “would 
be happy” to answer to the label as a con- 
servative. Some of the uproar was for politi- 
cal reasons and there were objections that 
Mr. Budge had no background for such work. 

But Mr. Budge ignored all the fuss and 
quietly went about his duties as a member 
of the Commission. He proved all over again 
that he’s a capable individual. It was at 
least the third time Mr. Budge has had to 
prove his capability. There was some criti- 
cism and contentions of “political payoff” 
when he was appointed third district judge, 
but the criticism faded away when Mr. Budge 
went to work, Earlier, he had proved to 
citizens of southern Idaho that he was a 

U.S. Representative, an office he might 
still hold if he had been just a bit more 
outspoken. 

Mr. Budge’s friends will find a little satis- 
faction in the means used to proclaim facts 
they have known about “the judge” all 
along. An article in the New York Times of 
June 27 ts headlined “SEC Applauds Once- 
Controversial Nomination” with subhead- 
ings reading, “After A Year, Judge Budge 
Valued as Team Member” and “Doughty Re- 
publican Praised by Democratic Colleagues.” 
The New York Times was among the critics 
when Mr. Budge was appointed to the SEC a 
year ago. That great, gray journal of “all 
the news that's fit to print” just couldn't 
understand why President Johnson was ap- 
pointing a man with no financial back- 
ground. Unfortunately, appointments made 
for political reasons seldom work out like 
this, but then there are so few men like 
Hamer Budge. 


Adlai Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I feel an overwhelming inadequacy. For 
I feel unable to engender seeming elo- 
quence to speak of the nimble wit and 
tongue which was still yesterday in Lon- 
don. 

However, I feel that I must smother 
my sense of inadequacy and speak in 
praise of Adlai E. Stevenson. Although 
he was claimed as the native son of the 
“Land of Lincoln” and later as a citizen 
of the world, we in North Carolina had 
deep affinity for this great spirit for 
peace who has left us for his own eternal 
peace. I had the very great honor of 
knowing him personally and feel a sense 
of pride in the knowledge that he aided 
my political career while I as a much 
younger man became interested in the 
field of politics. Ambassador Stevenson 
was a frequent visitor to our State, where 
his sister lived for many years. 

We came to know him and to love him 
as Our own in the Tar Heel State. Later, 
the free world did the same. 

He leaves for all of us a noble exam- 
ple of personal courage and devotion to 
cause. He did not despair. Let us now 
not despair and seek for him the goal he 
sought for us—a lasting world peace. 


July 15, 1965 
Do We Have Property Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a letter from a constitu- 
ent bitterly condemning the proposal to 
eliminate most outdoor advertising, with 
compliance ordered by January 1, 1968, 
under penalty of the loss of Federal road 
money. The letter then contains a very 
strong statement of “Federal money and 
how it results in complete Federal con- 
trol.” 


Under leave to include extraneous ma- 
terial, I hereby quote excerpts from this 
letter: 


It used to be in this country that if a 
person owned property he could do with it as 
he desired so long as his use thereof did not 
harm other persons. Now apparently Con- 
gress intends to pass, or at least seriously con- 
sider passing a law which will restrict the free 
use of property on lands not within the high- 
way rights-of-way and a use which is in no 
way harmful to other persons or the public 
in general but merely detracts from the 
esthetic beauty, so to speak, of the country- 
side as motorists approach urban areas. 

The first thought that strikes me (and one 
with which I have been stricken on numerous 
occasions for some time) is what has become 
of individual freedom in this country? Why 
should not a property owner and a taxpayer 
have the right to make any use of his prop- 
erty he desires so long as such use is not 
harmful or deleterious to other persons? 
While the presence of advertising signs on 
some farm adjacent to a highway might of- 
fend the delicate sensitivities of some people 
(including, evidently, officials of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and a number of long-nosed 
Congressmen) in that their presence detracts 
from the scenic beauties (coming into Boise 
this would mean sagebrush), I fail to see 
where the existence of such signs constitutes 
any harm to other persons. 

We might as well take all advertising out 
of newspapers too since it might constitute 
an eyestrain on the reader, who should be 
paying more attention to our objective news 
reporting. 

The Government and the State both have 
the right to condemn private property for a 
public use; Le., highway rights-of-way. The 
power to condemn adjacent land so as to 
restrict the erection of advertising signs or 
the power to restrict the use of such land 
for that purpose without actual condemna- 
tion goes far afield of any public use. 

With all of the world and domestic prob- 
lems facing this country collectively and its 
citizens individually, I should think that 
Congress could find more to do than con- 
stantly devising ways and means to restrict 
the individual rights and liberties of the citi- 
zens, and in my opinion it’s a sad commen- 
tary indeed on the attitude of the people's 
representatives” when they spend about half 
their time doing just that. 

“This proposal is just about as rotten as 
the firearm legislation and in my opinion 
strikes at basic and fundamental rights and 
freedoms. , 


Mr. Speaker, the 14th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution has been very 
much in the news of late. It has been 
used as the basis for passing civil rights 
legislation. But section 1 of the 14th 
amendment says, in part, “nor shall any 
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State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law.” 

Note, Mr. Speaker, the inclusion of 
“property” in this language. Are we 
now, in direct contradiction of this 
amendment, to pass a law condemning 
property in the form of highway bill- 
boards “without due process of law?” 

Every effort should certainly be made 
to presérve and enhance the beauty of 
our great land but any legislation of such 
broad latitude is an abridgement of con- 
stitutional rights. 


Wirtz Was Right on Farm Labor Dispute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has made 
an outstanding contribution to the 
workers of this Nation by his refusal to 
endorse the importation of foreign farm 
laborers. 

As Secretary Wirtz anticipated, the 
end of the bracero program this year has 
increased domestic employment and has 
helped take unemployed workers off the 
relief rolls. 

Employment of domestic rather than 
foreign farmworkers has not caused a 
significant rise in retail prices, and the 
crops have not suffered. 

One of the newspapers in my district, 
the San Fernando Valley Sun, has writ- 
ten an excellent editorial praising Sec- 
retary Wirtz’ stand on the farm-labor 
dispute. I heartily concur with this 
editorial and wish to make it part of the 
Recorp so my colleagues might share 
it with me. 

The editorial follows: 

WRT Was Ricut on Farm Lason DISPUTE 

As the dust settles on the grower-labor 
dispute it is increasingly evident that the 
Substance of the arguments in favor of 
bracero labor is hot alr. In short, Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz was right and the 
farmers were wrong. 

California farmers and their noisy band 
of publicists—Senator Gronan Murry the 
lead fiack—have been exoriating Secretary 
Wirtz as the architect of agricultural ruin 
here because of his rigid refusal to allow the 
Wholesale importation of Mexican farm- 
Workers. 

Like a record that is stuck on the phono- 
graph, they have played the same song over 
and over and over again: American farm- 
workers will not stoop to do farm labor in 
Sufficient numbers to harvest State crops. 

In a word, the argument is false. Not only 
&re there enough workers, there is an over- 
Supply. State department of employment 
Offices have been literally swamped with ap- 
Plicants from Maine to California. 

Secretary Wirtz, it turns out, was not only 
right, he was the faliguy in the growers’ 
unstated plot to secure cheap, noncom 
tive farm labor—the true motive behind the 
Vicious attack on his policies. 
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It was the Secretary's contention from the 
of the controversy that domestic 
workers could handle the country’s agricul- 
tural labor needs if only the growers would 
provide the incentives of higher wages and 
improved housing and working conditions 
necessary to attract them to the fields. In 
those cases where the growers made an hon- 
est, by no means extravagant, attempt to do 
so and failed, Wirtz allowed the importation 
of foreign laborers. 

Most growers refused to provide acceptable 
improvements, however, because they pined 
for a return to the good old days when they 
could use Mexican labor as a lever to depress 
wages. Forty or fifty dollars a week—the 
standard pay for a farmworker—may be a 
wad of pesos in Tijuana. Here it only makes 
the recipient a target of the war on poverty. 

The growers and Senator Monrnr have, 
of course, strummed a different tune because 
it is now clear the real song contained too 
many obviously sour notes. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with all Americans and 
the world to mourn the loss of a great 
statesman and humanitarian, Ambas- 
sador Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Here was a man who stood with his 
times yet above them, a true Renaissance 
man whose probing and cultivated mind, 
breadth of interests, and dedication gave 
him a lasting place in the hearts of men 
and in the annals of history. 

Here was a man who, in the presiden- 
tial campaigns of 1952 and 1956, added 
a new luster to American political life, 
showing all of us that politics can, in- 
deed, be an art. Adlai Stevenson brought 
philosophy where there had been preju- 
dice, wisdom where there had been ignor- 
ance, perspective where there had been 
dogmatism, and wit and humor where 
there had been suspicion. Yet, above all, 
he gave dignity to the individual, speak- 
ing to the common man as if he were the 
great uncommon. His trust in people 
was never shattered, and malice was 
not in his vocabulary. 

Here was a man who, as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, served his 
country selfiessly. In diplomacy, as in 
politics, he reflected the character and 
honesty implied in the word “responsi- 
bility.” The eloquence of speech sug- 
gested by his presidential campaigns 
reached full flowering in his statesman- 
ship, and the “Stevenson style” which 
made him nationally famous now gave 
shape to the hopes of the world. 

In his passing we have lost a man who 
asked no less of himself than he did of 
his country. What could be a more fit- 
ting memoria] than that we strive to ask 
the same of ourselves? 


43801 
The Shadow on the Path 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Wicker, writing in the New York Times 
of July 14, has aptly pointed out the 
awakening mood of the American peo- 
ple, an awakening which last year re- 
sulted in the most far-reaching guar- 
antee of full citizenship ever enacted by 
Congress, and this year a strong bill to 
guarantee voting rights. 

He has thoughtfully used the example 
of President Johnson to reflect this grow- 
ing awakening, and along with the Wash- 
ington Post’s lead editorial of yesterday, 
does much to set the record straight. 

Mr. Speaker, I include both articles for 
all who are concerned with the fight to 
secure first-class citizenship for all 
Americans: 

From the Washington Post, July 14, 1965] 
THE PRESIDENT ON RIGHTS 


President Johnson's credentials, as an ad- 
vocate of civil rights and as the leader of 
a nationwide effort to give the Negro his 
proper place in American life, are not open 
to just challenge. It is too bad that they 
were challenged by the Republicans in the 
House, but it is a good thing that the chal- 
lenge brought forth an answer that ought 
to end any debate over the President's 
position. 

The conviction evident in his press con- 
ference remarks standing alone would be 
persuasive. He stated his present belief with 
great force and no hearer could doubt his 
sincerity when he declared that he was par- 
ticularly sensitive to the problems of the 
Negro.“ He very obviously does believe that 
the racial problem is “a very acute problem” 
and no one can longer doubt when he says 
he wishes “to do my best to solve” it in “the 
limited time” allowed. There was an ad- 
mirable and a winning candor in his ac- 
knowledgment that in the years past he did 
not sense the racial problems to the extent 
that he does today, and in his explanation 
that he did not have the responsibility for 
solving it that he has today, There is no 
Teason whatever to doubt the sincerity of his 
declaration that he is going to try to provide 
in this field “all of the leadership that I can 
notwithstanding the fact that someone may 
point to a mistake or 100 mistakes that I 
made in the past.” $ 

The press conference statement, moreover, 
does not stand alone. The President has 
established his credentials as a great 
champion in this cause by the legislation he 
has advocated, by the great exertions he has 
made to get it enacted, by his disregard of 
racial considerations in making public ap- 
pointments on merit, by his embrace of every 
opportunity to assert the principles of racial 
equality. His record in this field is better 
than that of any of his predecessors since 
Abraham Lincoln, his immediate predecessor 
not . That such a record should 
have been made by a statesman who began 
his career in a Southern State is a great 
personal tribute to him. It is, besides, evi- 
dence of the absence of narrow provincialiam 
in his makeup. It is as well a symptom of 
the fact that this issue, in the broadest ~ 
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sense, is becoming less and less a sectional 
issue, 

President Johnson, to be sure, is not the 
only American who has labored to solve this 
problem in the past few years. That we have 
moved so far toward its solution is due to 
the earnest labors and prayerful dedication 
of thousands of private citizens and public 
men who have rightly seen discrimination 
as a burden on the national conscience and 
& reproach to the national character. Their 
labor, dedicated as it may have been, would 
not have made so many gains without the 
sincere, courageous and consistent support 
and leadership of the President. For this he 
deserves the pralse and gratitude of all 
Americans of all parties. 


From the N. T. Times, July 14, 1965]- 
WASHINGTON: THE SHADOW ON THE PATH 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasrincton, July 13.—There is a passage 
somewhere in a Joseph Conrad tale of the 
eastern islands about a white man who lived 
and walked among the colored natives “as 
if he were passing through the shadow of 
a tree upon his path.“ The quotation Is not 
exact but it well describes the long, uncar- 
ing years of the white man's dismissal of the 
Negroes of America. 

That is why there was something symbolic 
as well as poignant about President John- 
son's confession at his news conference that 
he had not always done as much as he might 
have for Negroes, or felt keenly enough his 
responsibility toward them. He was describ- 
ing not merely the political growth of a 
southwesterner who moved by slow stages to 
a national outlook. He was describing also 
the awakening of the American people to 
the rejected and forgotten, who had been 
casting the unnoticed shadow on the path. 

THE VOTING RECORD 

As Republicans pointed out yesterday, Mr. 
Johnson had a generally southern voting 
record on civil rights when he was a Con- 
gressman from a rural Texas district and 
when he was a junior Senator from that half- 
Southern State. It was only when he be- 
came majority leader and a presidential 
aspirant that he moved ahead to his architec- 
ture of the limited rights bills of 1957 and 
1960. Now, as President, responsible for and 
to all the people and all the sections, he has 
taken the most advanced and sweeping posi- 
tion in support of the cause of the Negro 
ever to be proclaimed from the White House. 

AMERICA’S AWAKENING 

In approximately the same years, the 
American white population—or enough of 
it—has experienced the same awakening. As 
late as 1935, Oklahoma could pass, without 
arousing comment, a law requiring separa- 
tion of the races in fishing and boating. 
Southern white men of today grew up in the 
thirties and forties breathing the air of seg- 
regation as naturally as they went to all- 
white schools or to the movie theaters with 
their cagelike balconies for Negroes or to the 
stifling little churches with their hard pews 
and fiery sermons. It was not 50 much prej- 
udice, on the part of most southerners, as 
a total lack of awareness that life should be 
or could be—lived in some other way. 

Organized and total segregation was a 
southern way of life, but the rest of the 
country acquiesced in it, and maintained its 
spirit. From ocean to ocean, in the twenties, 
this was still white man’s country—as ghet- 
toes, race riots, Negro poverty and illiteracy, 
restricted towns, neighborhoods, graveyards 
and churches attested. The sign at the bor- 
der of a restricted community—“nigger, don't 
let the sun set on you here“ — may not have 
been typical, but “we reserve the right to 
refuse service to anyone” was everywhere and 
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as C. Vann Woodward observed in “The 

Strange Career of Jim Crow.“ there were indi- 

dications “that the southern way was spread- 

ing as the American way in race relations.” 
SOME OF THE FACTORS 

What happened to roll back and reverse 
that tide is a subject for historians and thick 
books, but it included the rise in Negro vot- 
ing strength in the North, the Negro’s in- 
creasing contribution to American art and 
culture, the tortuous growth of southern 
liberalism, the liberating influence of World 
War I on American attitudes, the actions 
of courts and politicians, and—above all— 
the powerful pressures that Negroes them- 
selves began to bring upon the uncaring and 
unseeing white majority. 

What happened to Lyndon Johnson has 
been happening to all America—slowly, 
much too late, and not always voluntarily. 
But it has happened. If the President could 
say of the great responsibility he has 
shouldered that in the past “I did not feel 
it to the extent that I do today,” so can 
most of us. If he could concede that some- 
one may point to a mistake or a hundred 
mistakes that I made in my past,” so could 
we all. 

JOHNSON’S SINCERITY 


There ought to be no doubt that Mr. 
Johnson was sincere when he said that he 
would do his best to solve this “very acute 
problem” in “the limited time that I am 
allowed.” For he knows, as no other, the 
political pressures that make the effort un- 
avoidable. And he shares, with so many 
others, the great American discovery of the 
shadow on the path. 

And it is both thrilling and encouraging 
that this son of a Confederate heritage is a 
promise in himself that the good instincts 
and high heart of the South may yet be 
aroused in its own redemption. 


The Late George McLain 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked when I learned of the 
untimely death of George McLain, chair- 
man of the California League of Senior 
Citizens and president of the National 
League of Senior Citizens. I held him in 
high esteem and warm affection. When- 
ever he visited Washington we always 
had dinner together, and I shall miss 
these meetings with one whose abiding 
interest in the aged and whose driving 
advocacy of programs for the benefit of 
our senior citizens were to me an inspi- 
ration. As the oldest member of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, I am sure that I 
speak for the aging and the aged every- 
where in our country in saying that in 
the death of George McLain the senior 
citizens have suffered a great loss. I ex- 
tend my sympathy to the wife and son 
of this good man whose memory ever 
will be fresh as long as any of the aged 
he served so ably and with such dedica- 
tion remain on earth. 
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Chicago Tribune Article on the Growing 
Burden of Congressional Casework 
Illustrates the Need for an Adminis- 
trative Counsel of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12,1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years, I have been pointing out that the 
growing burden on Congressmen of deal- 
ing with citizen’s grievances with the 
Federal bureaucracy is one of the major 
factors limiting the effectiveness of Con- 
ee as a policymaking and legislative 

y. 

I have urged the establishment of an 
Administrative Counsel of the Congress 
to take over a significant part of this 
casework burden without interfering 
vn congressional-constituent relation- 

ps. 

In an article in the Chicago Tribune of 
Sunday, July 11, Willard Edwards has 
called attention to the problem of the 
heavy demand made by constituent serv- 
ice activities on the time of Members of 
Congress. He has observed also that the 
amount of casework is bound to increase, 
due partly to the passage of medicare, 
the Education Act, the housing bill, and 
other progressive measures. 

As I pointed out in testimony before 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, the increase in case- 
work resulting from the new legislation 
will not mean that these bills are badly 
drawn or unwise. 

To allow the administration of large 
and complex programs for the general 
welfare we have had to give our officials 
discretion which—until administrators 
become philosopher-kings—allows for 
individual injustice. And simple error is 
always a possibility in administration. 
But it is precisely because citizens’ griev- 
ances under these programs are more or 
less unique and not general that they 
must be dealt with on an individual basis 
by a Member of Congress or an ombuds- 
manlike administration counsel serving 
the Congressman. 

The text of the article by Mr. Edwards 
follows: 

CoNGRESSMEN’S Work Time Cur IN HALF 
MEETING COMPLAINTS OF HARASSED VOTERS 

(Norx.—A congressional inquiry has dis- 
closed that Members of Congress spend at 
least 50 percent of their time interceding 
with Government agencies in behalf of con- 
stituents who complain that they have been 
victimized by harsh or unfair Federal rul- 
ings. This is the first of two articles ex- 
Ploring a condition which handicaps Con- 
gress in the conduct of its normal business. 
contributing to its decline in stature as 4 
coequal branch of Government) 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—Congress, in an at- 
tempt to recoup its waning influence, began 
to investigate itself two months ago. In the 
process, it has discovered a danger to its 
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future status greater than any of the hazards 
Which prompted the inquiry. 

The 24 hearings thus far have received 
Virtually no publicity. But the bulky record 
points to conclusions of historic 
Unless halted, the decline of the legislative 
branch in recent years is destined to become 
a precipitous descent. 

This forbidding prospect is not imminent 
because of antiquated rules or a cumber- 
some structure, the reasons usually as- 
Signed for the lessening of legislative power. 

STRUGGLE UNDER. BURDEN 


It looms because Congress is struggling 
Under a burden unimaginable in the days 
When the Constitution was framed. Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate are daily 
swamped with calls to intercede with Gov- 
ernment departments in behalf of constit- 
Uents suffering from Federal regulation of 
their lives. 

Once, in dear dead days beyond recall, the 
American citizen's major contact with his 
Government was when he exchanged a cheer- 
ful good morning with his postman. Now 
he is in constant contact with big Govern- 
Ment, often receiving benefits, more often 
Paying for them. A 

Every 24 hours, bulky mail sacks are deliv- 
ered to the 535 Members of Congress. They 
Contain thousands of complaints, crying for 
Assistance in the correction of injustices re- 
Sulting from bureaucratic errors or arbitrary 
and unjust decisions. 

TAKE IT on LEAVE IT 


The trouble with a paternalistic govern- 
Ment, many of them writers lament, is that it 
ls not necessarily a kindly government. Fed- 
eral administrators are inclined to a stern, 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 

This volume of appeals has steadily in- 
Creased, as Government expanded, until 50 
Percent and as high as 75 percent of congres- 
sional mail now consists of requests for aid 
adjusting some conflict with the bu- 


ucracy 
Congressional staffe spend much of their 
time trying to handle these complaints. The 
en is so great that other duties are ne- 
Blected. A Congresssman, acting as a kind of 
People’s counsel in defending his constitu- 
nts’ rights, has little time for committee 
Work and legislation on the floor. 
WORKLOAD TO INCREASE 


The workload will inevitably increase 
sharply under the impetus of vast Govern- 
Ment programs now being rushed through 

ss under the Johnson administration's 
Great Society program. The time may come 
When a Member of Congress will be devoting 
all his waking hours to arguments with Fed- 
eral officials in behalf of aggrieved residents 
Of his district. 

Nobody, alone and unsided, wins a fight 
With the Government. The old saying, “You 
Can't fight city hall,” has been given meaning 
on the national level. “You can't fight Uncle 

™ is an aphorism sadly recognized as a 
fact of life by countless citizens. 

When a penniless Tennessee mountaineer 
Tecently defeated a Federal bureau’s attempt 
to grab his land, the incident undoubtedly 
gave comfort to great numbers of citizens 
Who have encountered similar instances of 
bureaucratic oppression. 

APPEALS TO CONGRESSMAN 


They noted, however, that Wilford Metcalf, 
farmer in question, would have been 
pless unless he had appealed to his Con- 
„Representative Janus H. QUILLEN, 
Republican of Tennessee, for assistance, 
bombarded the Agriculture Depart- 

Ment with demands for corrective action, 
Made floor and invoked the arts of 
Publicity to broadcast the injustice far and 
Metcalf had the courage to protest. But he 
had no money for a lawyer to represent him 
m a court battle. He turned to the only 
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court of appeal open to him—Congress. The 
moral was apparent to everyone with a sim- 
ilar grievance. 

In the Metcalf case, the Government was 
at first obdurate. A survey had shown that 
55 acres of Metcalf’s land belonged to a 
national forest. He was ordered to file a 
quit claim to this acreage and pay a bill 
of $1,717 for timber he had cut on it. 

“POSSIBILITY OF ERROR" 

“These cases are unpleasant,” the Forest 
Services wrote QUILLEN when he noted the 
possibility of error in the Government sur- 
vey. They do not give us any personal satis- 
faction in our day-to-day work. Neverthe- 
less, we are obligated to discharge our respon- 
sibility to protect the lands and resources of 
the United States.“ 

The suggestion of an error in the survey 
was coldly rejected. Not only until 2 
months later, during which time the inci- 
dent had achieved political proportions 
through wide publicity and QuiLLENn’s con- 
tinued hammering, did the Forest Service 
agree to a resurvey. It discovered the un- 
thinkable—that it had indeed been in error. 
Metcalf owned the land, not the Government. 

“This is the bureaucratic attitude we al- 
ways meet,” said QuuLen “Government of- 
ficials will never admit error. You have to 
keep pounding away at them.” 

NO SATISFACTORY ANSWER 


Members of Congress support this charge. 
They report that not more than 10 percent 
of the claims they forward to Government 
departments are adjusted to the satisfaction 
of the petitioners: 

Where does this leave Congress? The 
committee hearings on congressional reform 
explored the problem thoroughly and came 
up with no satisfactory answer. 

Representative HENRY S. Reuss, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, and a number of others pro- 
posed to shift the burden to a new congres- 
sional agency. He suggested creation of an 
“administrative counsel” who, with a com- 
petent staff, would handle most complaints 
about Government action or inaction. 

“Whenever a citizen claims to have been 
the victim of maladministration of the law 
by Federal officials and appeals to his Sen- 
ator or Representative, the administrative 
counsel would investigate the complaint,” he 
told the committee. “The counsel would re- 
port his recommendations for steps needed 
to correct any administrative error or mis- 
judgment.“ 

WOULD MAKE PUBLIC REPORT 


“If the agency persisted in what the coun- 
sel and the Member of Congress believed to 
be an illegal, arbitrary, or unfair decision, 
the counsel would make a special report to 
Congress which would be printed as a public 
document available to the press. 

“Finally, in cases where the agencies con- 
tinue to persist in decisions considered to be 
unjust or erroneous, the counsel could rec- 
ommend appropriate legislative action.” 

The cases could involve social security 
benefits, veterans’ benefits, military allot- 
ments, claims of injustice in the military 
forces, and unjust decisions under the immi- 
gration laws or the farm program, REUSS 
said, 

WORKLOAD TO GROW 


He was candid in predicting that the con- 
gressional workload of representing citizens 
before administration agencies would sharply 
increase under the Great Society programs 
which he approves. 

“The excellent amendments to the Social 
Security Act just passed contain a hotbed of 
potential administrative-citizen problems,” 
he said. 

“The program of rent supplements (subsi- 
dies) presages a series of problems about 
eligibility and the correct amount of the 
supplement. The urban renewal 
program continually raised questions about 
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the fairness of payments for property and ex- 
penses and the housing of those displaced. 
PROBLEMS TO MOUNT 


“The new education bill is bound to pre- 
sent problems in working out the details of 
how funds may be used. Literally dozens of 
bills among the major and minor acts of this 
Congress can be spotted as sources of in- 
creased casework. With even the most skilled 
and dedicated administrators, the authority 
given them sometimes results in administra- 
tive errors, misjudgments, and arbitrary or 
unfair decisions. The agency becomes 60 
large and bureaucratic that it does not al- 
ways respond readily or quickly to individual 
situations.” 


The Slings and Arrows of Outrageous 
Fortune: L.B.J. and the Intellectuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, without 
comment I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the column of Mr. 
Robert Spivack of the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 1, 1965: 

BARBS or THE INTELLECTUALS 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WASHINGTON —Jack Valenti, President 
Johnson's special assistant, has said some- 
thing that has long needed saying about 
L.B.J. but that only he, in his unique rela- 
tionship with the Chief Executive, could 
say with such authority. 

Many writers, Valenti said, have failed to 
“capture the full spirit of the man.” He 
singled out no one; perhaps that is a chore 
for others. But, said Valenti, speaking in 
Boston, appropriately enough: 

“It is as if the observer sees but one side 
of him, the other side dimly glimpsed.” 
Valenti went on to describe the Chief Execu- 
tive as “a sensitive man, a cultivated man, a 
warmhearted and man.“ 

No President in recent years, not even 
President Eisenhower, has suffered more 
cruel barbs at the hands of those who fancy 
themselves intellectuals than has Johnson. 
I do not think this is true of those who are 
genuinely intellectual—that is, original cre- 
ative thinkers, those who approach indi- 
viduals and problems with open minds and 
clear heads. 

But it is the case with those who suffer 
that intellectual malaise—the overdeveloped 
mind and the underdeveloped heart, those 
who are for “the masses“ in general but 
who hate most people in particular; whose 
personal relationships are often unsteady 
and unkind. 

In many ways the bitter outpouring by 
self-described intellectuals reminds me of 
the way businessmen behaved in the 1930's 
toward Franklin D. Roosevelt. They owed 
him their very lives and existence, but they 
hated him. They did not want to acknowl- 
edge their debts. They refused to admit that 
their much-vaunted talk about “free enter- 
Prise“ was so often dependent on exploita- 
tion of public resources, that frequently they 
existed on Government subsidy. 

The more he put them on their feet, the 
greater became their estrangement until 
there arrived a time when F.D.R. was “the 
enemy.” 

Now some of those who should know much 


Dogmatic and doctrinaire, 
they are faulting LBJ, on foreign affairs 
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because he does not understand foreigners" 
or the “aspirations” of nationalists or the 
need for “social reform.” 

In many instances they will not acknowl- 
edge that totalitarianism of the left con- 
stitutes just as much a threat to intellectual 
freedom as totalitarianism of the right; that 
he is protecting their interests by his course 
in southeast Asia. 

In the myths they have created about Mao 
Tse-tung and Chinese communism they have 
forgotten all about Stalinism, or about 
Arthur Koestler's Darkness at Noon,” or 
how China's intelligentsia fare on the main- 
land. 

And in their self-delusion they have lost 
sight of the differences between pacifists and 
conscientious objection as against the 
"Peiping pacifists” who believe Mao has a 
mission to rule Asia. 

Every President has had to endure short- 
sighted critics, those who are self-seeking, 
those who have interests and those 
who secretly feel that they would make better 
chief executives than whoever it is that 
emerges as the people's choice. 

Felix Frankfurter once advised F. DR. to 
“create an opposition.” Why? So that the 
critics could view the alternatives and see 
how lucky they are. 


The Unanswered Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious to all except the most naive mem- 
bers of the administration that the 
greatest threat to world peace remains 
the Soviet Union as it continues to insti- 
gate worldwide Communist pressures. 

A very practical and timely analysis 
of the Soviet Union’s economy is con- 
tained in an editorial which appeared 
in Tuesday’s Chicago Tribune. I direct 
it to the attention of the Members: 

THE UNANSWERED QUESTION 

We're as gratified as anybody when we 
watch Russia patch up its rickety, mono- 
lithic, Marxist economy with applications of 
free enterprise, profits, and local control. 
This has been going on for several years, and 
it shows that the socialist system, toward 
which some people would like to lure us, 
isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. 

But we don't see how Russia’s economic 
repairs justify those who go about saying 
that our troubles with the Russians are over, 
and telling us that we should encourage their 
reform by trading with them more and giy- 
ing them credit. 

One very important question remains un- 
answered, This is whether the Russian Gov- 
ernment, by whatever means it may employ, 
still Intends to “bury us,” as the indelicate 
Mr. Khurshchev used to phrase it. If it 
does—and certainly nothing has come out of 
the Kremlin to suggest that it doesn’t—then 


nomic and political imperialism, 

Russia’s record as a square shooter is 
hardly a distinguished one. Under Stalin, 
she tricked us into letting her take over 
Eastern Europe. Then she stole many of our 
nuclear and other military secrets. Now she 
is helping herself to our economic know-how, 
and in addition we are asked to give her ma- 
terial and credit. 
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If Russia’s goal is still to bury us, then it 
doesn’t make sense to help her develop a 
stronger and more sensible economic struc- 
ture. This is only expediting our own 
funeral. 


New USIA Head Is a Pittsburgher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Leonard H. Marks, a distinguished 
teacher, lawyer, and public servant from 
my own city of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed by President Johnson to be the 
new Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an excellent article 
on Mr. Marks which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 14, 1965: 
New USIA Heap Is A PITTSBURGHER: MARKS 

Has HAD BRILLIANT CAREER SINCE PITT 

GRADUATION 

Leonard H. Marks, who was named yester- 
day Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
by President Johnson, is a native Pitts- 
burgher and a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Pitt’s Law School. 

On expert on communications law and long 
experienced in the fleld of television, radio, 
and newspaper work, the 49-year-old at- 
torney succeeds Carl T. Rowan as Director of 
the USIA, the Government's far-flung over- 
seas propaganda agency. 

Rowan has resigned from the USIA jub to 
resume his newspaper career. The Agency, 
which operates the worldwide “Voice of 
America” broadcasting network formerly was 
headed by the late Ed Murrow, noted TV 
personality and commentator. 

HIGHEST SCHOLASTIC HONORS 


Born in the Herron Hill section of the 
city, Marks was graduated from Schenley 
High School at the age of 15 and in 1935 was 
graduated with highest honors from Pitt. 

Following his graduation from the law 
school in 1938, Marks practiced law here and 
taught part time at the Pitt Law School 
until 1942 when he became assistant pro- 
fessor of law at the National University in 
Washington, D.C. 

Marks’ first position with the Government 
was as an attorney for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He had advanced 
to assistant to the General Counsel by 1946 
when he left the FCC to concentrate on the 
practice of communications law. 

A partner in a Washington law firm deal- 
ing exclusively with communications law, 
Marks’ best known client is Lady Bird John- 
son, and he has represented her Austin, Tex., 
broadcasting station, KTVC, since 1949. 
Attorney Marks also drafted the trusteeship 
agreement fn 1964 which placed all stock 
of this station in trust for the duration of 
President Johnson's term of office. 

Marks was general counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Education Broadcasters 
which fathered the Educational Television 
Facilities Act. The law provides Federal 
funds up to $1 million for each State for 
matching local efforts in development of edu- 
cational TV programs. 

SATELLITE CORP, DIRECTOR 

Marks, who is a director of the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp., was praised by Presi- 
dent Johnson for his “long record as a 
teacher, lawyer, and public servant.” The 
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President also noted that Marks has served 
on a number of US. delegations abroad deal- 
ing with communications matters. 

Marks and his wife, Dorothy, who formerly 
worked in the public relations office of the 
FCC, have both been active in Democratic 
circles. They have two sons, Robert, 14, and 
Stephen, 16. 

The family recently moved from a home 
in Washington's Georgetown section to an- 
other fashionable area near Embassy Row. 


Coinage Act of 1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8926) to provide 
for the coinage of the United States. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to state my support of H.R. 8926. 

There is, indeed, general approval of 
this legislation and the differences really 
concern method and degree only. 

The essential fact that confronts us 
today is the phenomenal rise in the de- 
mand for silver in the light of the avail- 
able supply. An example of an industry 
which relies upon an adequate supply of 
this metal is the silver industry located 
in Meriden and Wallingford, Conn., in 
my district. ‘These makers of silver flat- 
ware, tableware and other comparable 
products have found themselves in seri- 
ous straits between the rising demand 
for their products and the increasing 
tightness of the metal supply. Inability 
to obtain metal could affect employment 
and economic activity. This industrial 
demand has been due not only to the 
increased purchasing power of the popu- 
lation, but it has arisen from the spread 
of silver use and the development of new 
industries and techniques which require 
this precious metal. 

This has raised the question whether 
the present system of the United States 
for minting coins with an intrinsic value 
comparable to their face value is neces- 
sary or whether some alternative is ac- 
ceptable which would release the silver 
presently used by the Government for 
nongovernmental purposes. 

This problem has concerned the Treas- 
ury and the Congress for a long time. 
Instances of this concern can be found 
in the hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee and the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and in the hearings of 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations which was 
headed by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FASCELL]. 

The answer of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has been to recom- 
mend the virtual termination of the 
present system of coining silver. For 
the silver coins would be substituted 8 
new type of sandwich coins made of a 
baser metal and fashioned in such a way 
that would be accepted by vending ma- 
chines and other similar mechanical 
devices. 
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This is a logical and reasonable solu- 
tion of our problem. The vast majority 
of countries in the world today produce 
coins which are not related to the actual 
value of the piece itself, but derive their 
value from the credit of the Govern- 
ment which issues them. In this respect, 
they are similar to paper money which 
constitutes a promise to pay rather than 
embodying any value itself. 

I support the solution recommended by 
the committee in this bill. I believe that 
we are meeting a modern problem with 
modern means and that there will be no 
damaging effects on the commerce or 
credit of the United States. I will vote 
for this bill and I hope that it will pass. 


At War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr.COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, in its lead editorial of July 
14, has presented both a thoughtful and 
a sobering evaluation of the war in Viet- 
nam. 


I commend it to our colleagues for 
their attention: 


Ar Wan IN VIETNAM 


President Johnson has confirmed what 
most people realize—that the United States 
la faced with “new and serious decisions” in 
Meeting the challenge of Vietnam. Although 
it ts still not officially acknowledged, the 
United States is fighting a land war of stead- 
üy growing proportions in Asia. This is a 
momentous development in American history 
and it should be treated as such and not as 
& minor and soon-to-be-ended expedition to 
Advise and bolster the Saigon government. 

A major effort, of great cost in men, money, 
and materiel, stretching over a period of 
years, is now in sight, If North Vietnam and 
her Communist Chinese backer should give 
in after this monsoon or the next one, there 
Will be reason for rejoicing; but this is not to 
be expected. As a Times correspondent writes 
from Saigon, the South Vietnamese are close 
to the point where they will be unable to 
Carry on as the major fighting force. 

Until now this has been largely a war of 
Vietnamese against Vietnamese. The general 
Who commanded the Vietminh against the 
French— Nguyen Giap—is commanding the 

tcong, and his tactics are proving as suc- 
Céssful today as they were then. They are 
the same guerrilla tactics that Mao Tse-tung 
Used in defeating Chiang Kai-shek. 
However, the United States is not going to 
worn down and pushed out of Vietnam 
äs the French were. France could not com- 
mit the men, planes, ships, and materiel 
Which the United States possesses in un- 
Umited quantities. At the same time it is 
Tolly to send American troops to meet Viet- 
Cong guerrillas on their own terms in their 
Chosen territory, far from their bases in tropi- 
cal jungles. Furthermore, a perennially 
government in Saigon and poor Viet- 
Namese military leadership at the top make a 
Weak backstop. There is always the possibil- 
ity that a future government in Saigon might 
ask the Americans to leave, thus ending the 
legal basis for the American presence; but at 
least this is one problem that does not have 
to be faced now. 
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At matters stand, the United States is pre- 
sented with some difficult alternatives. One 
is to establish a series of unconquerable 
beachheads along the coast and a perimeter 
around Saigon, and then hold on until the 
situation changes and negotiations on hon- 
orable terms become possible. Another, 
which in our view would constitute a dis- 
astrous escalation, would be to carry the war 
farther and more heavily into North Viet- 
nam, with the strong possibility of directly 
involying Communist China, not to mention 
the Soviet Union. Another, equally disas- 
trous but for different reasons, would be a 
decision to get out now—an obviously un- 
acceptable move under present circum- 
stances. 8 

There are of course still other alternatives; 
but of all these unpleasant choices, the best 
seems to be to dig in at a number of coastal 
strong points where the overwhelming Amer- 
ican naval and air superlority would be used 
defensively and with great effect.. This may 
in fact be shaping up as the American strat- 
egy; but if so the American people should be 
prepared. Congress ought to be asked more 
definitively. to face the fact that the country 
really is at war, and to take a greater burden 
of responsibility. The congressional declara- 
tion of last summer and the $700 million au- 
thorization for Vietnam seem almost irrele- 
vant at this stage. 

Vietnam is a different kind of war from 
Korea but it is a war, one that the Nation 
must recognize as such; and it is time to say 
80. 


Few Motorists Use Seat Belts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a routine report by the Maryland State 
Police states that of the 37 persons in- 
jured in highway accidents in 1 week, 
28 could have been saved from serious 
injury by the use of seat belts. 

The Community News, of Reisterstown, 
Md., published the summary of the re- 
port without comment. The statement 
of Colonel Jarman, superintendent of 
State police, whose men investigate 
these accidents, is commentary enough. 
Colonel Jarman said: 

It is hard to understand the reluctance of 
the motorist to use seat belts. 


I include the story from the Commu- 
nity News in the interest of further 
motorist education: 

Few Morontsrs Use Srat BELTS 


Last week the Maryland State Police in- 
vestigated 20 serious highway accidents in 
which 3 persons were killed and 37 injured. 
The investigators are of the opinion that the 
seriousness of the injuries would have been 
lessened in 28 of the 40 cases, if seat belts 
had been in use. 

In only 7 of the 40 seats occupied by the 
persons killed or injured were seat belts 
available. In only two of these cases were 
they actually in use. 

“In the light of the proven lifesaving 
capability of seat belts,” commented Col. 
Carey Jarman, superintendent of the State 
police, “it is hard to understand the re- 
luctance of the motorist to use them. Isup- 
pose a part of this reluctance is due to an 
attitude of take a chance, it won't happen 
tome.” 
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“The State trooper,” continued the su- 
perintendent, “wants no part of this gamble 
with his life. He knows the value of seat 
belts and he always buckles up before he 
starts.“ 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave for all Members to ex- 
tend their remarks on the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, I wish to commend those 
who, acting in good faith, were not 
stampeded into supporting a measure 
which I consider to contain undesirable, 
unnecessary, and unconstitutional pro- 
visions—and which discriminates not 
only against certain geographical areas, 
but even against the Negro who is now 
subjected to a numbers game based on 
an arbitrary 50 percent participation 
figure. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not anti-civil-rights, 
nor am I anti-voting-rights. 

On May 17, under previous order of 
the House, I took the floor to explain my 
Position on the then pending voting 
rights bill. In order that there may be 
no doubt as to my position, I repeat that 
statement at this point in these re- 
marks: 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE VOTING RIGHTS 
CONTROVERSY 


(A speech by the Honorable GEORGE V. HAN- 
SEN, in the House of Representatives, May 
17, 1965) 


Mr. Hansen of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the 
honored and respected Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has recently made some remarks about 
civil disorders and civil disobedience—and 
zealots and bigots and racists—that we 
might well heed as we approach a decision 
on voting rights legislation. 

In the December 1964, FBI law enforce- 
ment bulletin, distributed to all law enforce- 
ment officials, Mr. Hoover said, in part: “Our 
society today is in a great state of unrest. 
Many citizens are confused and troubled. 
For the first time, some are confronted with 
issues and decisions relating to the rights 
and dignity of their fellow countrymen, prob- 
lems which heretofore they had skirted or 
ignored. 

We have in our midst hatemongers, bigots, 
and riotous agitators, many of whom are at 
opposite poles philosophically but who spew 
similar doctrines of prejudice and intoler- 
ance. They exploit hate and fear for personal 
gain and self-a; t. They distort 
facts, spread rumors, and pit one element of 
our people against another. Theirs is a 
dogma of intimidation and terror.” 

In a speech delivered in New York on De- 
cember 12, 1964, on crime and subversion in 
the United States—and referring to some of 
the persons and groups involved—Mr. Hoover 
said, “And I include the false liberals of the 
extreme left, such as the Communist Party, 
as well as the counterfeit patriots atthe fa- 
natic limits of the far right, such as the Ku 
Klux Klan, who not only take the law into 
their own hands on occasion, but who would 
use the Constitution and laws of the United 
States to defeat the very purpose for which 
they were drafted—liberty and justice for 
all.“ 
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Also—in the words of Mr. Hoover in testi- 


in the United States today constitute the 
largest and most important racial target of 
the Communist Party, US.A. The infiltra- 
tion, exploitation, and control of the Negro 


tion of the Negro, Mr. Hoover sald. Com- 
munists * * » capitalize on the adverse 
propaganda effect that reports of discrimina- 
tion and oppression in the United States can 
produce in the eyes of the rest of the world, 
particularly among the African and Asian 
peoples; that is, the idea that this country 
is against equal rights for all races.” 

As to the number of Negroes who have 
joined the Communist Party, Mr. Hoover had 
this to say: “The number of Communist 
Party recruits which may be attracted from 
the large Negro racial group in this Nation 
is not the important thing. The old Com- 
munist principle still holds: ‘Communism 
must be built with non-Communist hands.’ 

We do know that Communist influence 
does exist in the Negro movement and it is 
this influence which is vitally important. It 
can be the means through which large masses 
are caused to lose perspective on the Issues 
involved and, without realizing it, succumb 
to the party's propaganda lures.” 

This, Mr. Speaker, I believe to be a sig- 
nificant part of the current controversy over 
civil rights and voting rights. Unquestion- 
ably, the vast majority of those involved in 
the disputes are sincere, honest, and dedi- 
cated persons. However, on both sides there 
are those who masquerade behind ill-founded 
social, moral, political, and religious concern 
to practice intolerance, provocation, intimi- 
dation, and even downright lawlessness 
which all too often plays into the hands of 
our international enemies. Racial bigots and 
human flotsam only serve to detract from 
legitimate causes and, by their actions, cloud 
the real issues at stake. And it is the actions 
of these minorities within the two camps 
which make a difficult situation almost im- 
possible. 

The trouble is compounded by the presence 
of Communists who, though not necessarily 
the originators of demonstrations, at times 
push them to extremes. Dr. James N. M. Na- 
brit, Jr., president of Howard University, one 
of our country's leading Negro colleges, has 
said he has seen known Communists in a 
student picket line. Of the infiltration of 
Communists into civil rights groups, Dr. Na- 
brit said, “They are people who cloak them- 
selves in the mantle of civil righters and 
plot and plan in secret to disrupt our fight 
for justice and full citizenship. They must 
be unmasked for the frauds they are. They 
must be fought in every arena, and they 
must not be allowed to prevail.” 

Some Negro leaders, unlike Dr. Nabrit who 
clearly recognizes the peril of Communist in- 
filtration of the civil rights movement, have 
admitted that Communists do exist within 
the organizations, but say they have no influ- 
ence. Unfortunately, the tactics and tech- 
niques of the Communists are not always ap- 
parent to these leaders, thus enabling the 
Red agents to carry on their nefarious work 
undetected. 

The average person, in attempting to eval- 
uate the racial situation and pinpoint the 
real problems, is frequently frustrated and 
puzzled by contradictory contentions and 
overstatements. It is obvious that critics of 
civil rights demonstrations are prone to min- 
imize any good elements in the movements, 
and emphasize only the sordid and ugly. On 
the other hand supporters tend just as 
strongly to overlook the undignified and dis- 
graceful actions of some of the civil rights 
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groups and emphasize only the altruistic and 
philosophic goals they themselves have set. 

Those supporting civil rights groups often 
tend to play to the hilt any acts of violence 
which occur, while, conversely, such violence 
has often been played down and even con- 
doned by those opposing these movements 
and the perpetrators let off with a slap on the 
wrist by “juries of their peers.” 

To me, these positions appear to be un- 
tenable. It is difficult for me to see the com- 
patibility between civil disobedience—which 
is advertised as nonviolent, but which is cer- 
tainly provocative of yiolence—and the win- 
ning of the Nobel Peace Prize. It is equally 
difficult for me to see the compatibility be- 
tween pleas for the sovereignty of local gov- 
ernment and the unpunished bombing of 
churches and the midnight rifle shot on a 
lonely road. 

Neither side, Mr. Speaker, is in a position 
to criticize the other for violations of the 
law. How can the one criticize the other for 
terrorist tactics when it, itself, decides which 
laws are good“ and which are “bad” and 
then obeys only the “good” laws? And how 
can the other side criticize this course when 
some of its members apparently feel that 
laws against murder are not valid and need 
not be obeyed when such laws interfere 
with what they consider to be their “rights?” 

Ours is a process of law—of law and order. 
This process in America has never been both 
mother and stepchild of hysterla—which too 
often allows the rabble of contending sides 
t predominate in killings, intimidations, 
immoral conduct, and the like. 

The Government of the United States, 
through its many years of growth from a 
small group of colonies to the greatest nation 
the world has ever known, has always placed 
the impartiality of law above the whims of 
man. That law has always contained 
processes for meeting and correcting social 
injustices; including the right of petition, 
the enactment of legislation, and access to 
the courts. 

Contrary to the belief held by some, the 
United States is not merely a democracy, it is 
a constitutional Republic. It is important 
to note that political philosophers over the 
centuries have held that a pure democracy 
is the worst possible form of government, 
leading to impulsive and precipitous action 
by & sometimes hysterical majority, or mob, 
triggered by emotional circumstances. 

Our constitutional Republic, with its 
various checks and balances, provides the 
processes that help protect us from the worst 
in ourselves. At times these processes may 
seem unduly slow and cumbersome—it may 
even seem that they are roadblocks prevent- 
ing progress. But it is these roadblocks, 
lacking in a pure democracy, which give our 
constitutional Republic its strength and sta- 
bility and provide for lasting solutions to our 
problems. 

No one can deny, Mr. Speaker, that great 
strides have been made in the eradication 
of social injustices in the United States in 
recent years. Some of the actions which 
have attempted to give to all our citizens 
the rights and responsibilities inherent in 
our Constitution have come voluntarily from 
the private sector of our social order; some 
have been accomplished through legislation; 
some by directives of the executive branch; 
and some by the various levels of our courts. 

We are moving forward, but I believe there 
is still a long way to go. I also believe that, 
when we speak of civil rights and the equal- 
ity of all men, who too often confine our 
thoughts to the Negro and the problems he 
faces, and disregard the many injustices 
heaped upon the American Indian and for- 
eign nationality groups concentrated in the 
slums and ghettos of our larger cities. These 
groups, lacking the potent political poten- 
tial of the Negro, are often left to suffer and 
shift for themselves. 

By the same token, when we refer to vot- 
ing rights we are prone to think only of 
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practices which deprive a man of his vote. 
Abhorent as this practice is, equally as ab- 
horent—and almost as prevalent—is the 
practice of negating a man’s vote through 
fraudulent voting, ballot box stuffing, and 
other illegal election practices. While un- 
told numbers, particularly in the South, are 
denied the right to vote, there is also sub- 
stantial evidence that untold numbers, par- 
ticularly in large cities, have their votes can- 
celed by fictitious names and tombstones. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that ade- 
quate machinery does now exist under pres- 
ent laws and under the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitutlon—if properly 
implemented by conscientious officials—to 
correct voting injustices and to attain the 
goals which some are trying to accomplish 
through demonstrations involving civil dis- 
obedience which, no matter how well in- 
tended, subvert the very rule of law itself. 

In this connection, I am convinced that 
any administration, political party, group or 
individual exploiting civil disobedience for 
self-aggrandizement is toying with a very ex- 
plosive and possibly destructive force. 

This course of action makes us vulnerable 
to the designs of the cunning Communist 
who, by infiltration, deceit, and the perpe- 
tration of any crime in the name of Com- 
munist triumph, has subjugated more than 
half the people of the world, The Commu- 
nists have perfected the technique of “divide 
and conquer” to a point never envisaged by 
another recent group who employed this 
method—the Nazis. Communist imperialistic 
designs and subversive activities have set 
Chinese against Chinese, Korean against 
Korean, Cuban against Cuban, Vietnamese 
against Vietnamese, and now are attempting 
to set American against American at every 
opportunity. 

Now—as stated previously, we already have 
the laws necessary for the eradication of 
social injustice. Prolonged apathy by var- 
ious Departments of the Federa] Government 
in seeing that these laws are applied 1s 
largely responsible for current controversies 
and the resultant demand for drastic 
Federal action—action which I deem to be 
unnecessary and, in some cases unconstitu- 
tional. 

As an example—article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution and the 17th amendment give 
to the States the right to determine voter 
qualifications, and the 10th amendment pro- 
hibits the Federal Government from doing 
s0. By the same token, the 14th and 15th 
amendments provide that no discrimination 
shall occur. 

Hence, to me it is basic that the States 
can legally prescribe any tests or require- 
ments for voting, consistent with the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which the electorate of 
that State will approve. Then, and to me 
this is also basic, it is up to each of us, 
beginning with the lower subdivisions of 
Government, to see that these tests are 
applied without prejudice or discrimination. 
If violations occur at the local and county 
levels, then the State should exercise its au- 
thority. Only if the State refuses to do this 
(and obviously there are cases where this is 
s0), should the Federal Government have the 
right and duty to step in. 

Emphatically, I believe that we, as citizens, 
should do everything legally possible at all 
levels of Government to overcome existing 
inequities. Had more concerted action been 
previously taken, we would not now be under- 
going great emotional disturbances such as 
the current civil rights demonstrations. 

Hasty, poorly conceived legislation de- 
signed to bridge the gap created by poor 
enforcement of existing laws, holds out false 
hope to those concerned. Rather than pass- 
ing arbitrary legislation and resorting to un- 
constitutional processes in an attempt to 
cure the evils which beset us, I believe the 
more valid answer lies in proper enforcement 
of existing laws and adequate education. 
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Under our system, Mr. Speaker, to enjoy 
full privileges, a person must assume re- 
sponsibility, And education, which leads to 
acceptance of the responsibilities of “first 
class” citizenship and the enjoyment of all 
of its privileges, has been badly neglected in 
some areas of our country. This has been 
true among both Negroes and whites, al- 
though the whites, as a race, have generally 
more clearly recognized the benefits of edu- 
Cation and have generally compelled their 
children to attend school. longer than have 
the Negroes. This, particularly in States 
where one must pass a literacy test as a pre- 
requisite to yoting has led. to a dispropor- 
tionate number of whites being eligible to 
yote—even without discriminatory tactics. 

It Js unfortunate that this situalon con- 
tines to exist. The whites, who should have 
given guidance and leadership to the 
Negroes—so that the Negroes, in turn, would 
be able to give guidance and leadership to 
others—did not do so. And many Negroes, 
even when given the cpportunity to partici- 
pate in the responsibilities of citizenship, did 
not do so. Thus, although the position of 
the American Negro now is far better than 
eren a decade or two ago, his cause in this 
Country could have been more greatly ad- 
vanced had it not been for his handicap of 
Past apathy. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the solution 
les In overcoming our apathy, not in passing 
Additional legislation when we already have 
liaws that would be effective if properly en- 
forced. Success in this would bring in- 
creased educational opportunities for all 
minority groups, and increased acceptance of 
these opportunities. With increased educa- 
tion among all segment of our population 
Would come increased acceptance of civic 
responsibilities. With increased acceptance 
of clyic responsibilities would come the elim- 
ination of the influence of undesirable ele- 
ments on our affairs. Only when this flotsam 
on both sides and those who would use it 
haye lost all opportunity for the exploita- 
tion of our people will our Nation again be 
able to present an untarnished picture to 
the world of an America where each man can 
find his place as a person regardless of his 
race, color, or creed. 

Mr. Speaker, I started these remarks by 
Quoting Mr. J. Bagar Hoover. Let me con- 
olude by another quotation from this great 
man, Again, in the FBI law enforcement 
bulletin of December 1964, Mr. Hoover sald, 
“As Americans, we have in our grasp the 
ideals which were but visions to our Found- 
lug Fathers—freedom under God with liberty 
and justice for all. We must not be satis- 
fied merely to have these ideals exist. We 
must assure that they flourish—generation 
after generation—so all the world will know 
that American stands for brotherhood 
&mong all men.” 


That this measure is considered of 
doubtful constitutionality even by its 
Supporters is attested to by reports that 
House and Senate conferees are consult- 
ing with members of the Attorney Gen- 
Cral's office to change it—to change it 
aiter passage, Mr. Speaker—to try to get 
it in some sort of form that might pass a 
Court test. 

Nothing in the debate on this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, demonstrated to me that it was 
&ny better than it appeared to be from 
the outset—a measure which, I repeat, 
Contains discriminatory, undesirable, un- 
Necessary, and unconstitutional pro- 
Visions. 

Following passage of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, I issued a press release on it 
Which follows: 
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Vottne Ricuts y 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman GEORGE 
Hansen said today that he is, 
that after all the lipservice paid to equal 
yoting rights by this administration that it 
would settle for a discriminatory antidis- 
crimination bill.” 

Hansen said the administration bill was 
geared to just a few States, and did Uttle or 
nothing to correct voting imequities outside 
of the seven target States. “I still belleve, 
Hansen sald, “that sufficient legislation al- 
ready exists. to enforce equal voting rights 
throughout the Nation if the executive and 
judicial departments would exercise their 
responsibilities and not persist in shifting 
the burden to the Congress to pass new laws 
which can only be as effective as enforce- 
ment makes them. 

T am completely against racial discrimi- 
nation in any form and in hopes of going 
that extra step to assure that necessary 
powers exist within-rightful constitutional 
bounds to provide for equal voting rights. I 
supported several amendments to correct de- 
ficiencies in the administration bill. 

“However, nearly every effort to improve 
the bill was beaten down by administration 
forces making it necessary for me to vote 
against final passage. 

“To resort to complicated formulas, to 
Measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, while making 
no provisions for others, not only violates 
both the letter and the spirit of the Consti- 
tution but buries the real moral question in 
political sophistry.” 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Adlai Stevenson was a leader of the 
mind and the spirit. He summoned us 
to sober reflection and calm judgment. 
With determination and skill, he 
searched out the needs of all nations, 
and at the same time was diligent and 
forceful in upholding those ideals of 
our Nation, of which he was an ardent 
student and champion. 

His passing marked the passing of an 
artisan. In a complex society groping 
for expression and purpose, Adlai Steven- 
son stood out above all men of our times 
as the artist of ideas who could formu- 
late our highest hopes and the under- 
standing of our modern world moying at 
breathtaking pace. 

Of an earlier generation of great lead- 
ers, he bridged the transition between 
the staid comfortable world of the first 
half of the 20th century, and the atomic 
age into which we are now emerging. 
Paradoxically, this articulate man of our 
times did not achieve even greater promi- 
nence, because what he said, in virtual 
poetry, was perhaps too well said and 
too many steps advanced beyond his con- 
temporaries. Like some few others of 
our history who did not achieve the pin- 
nacle of their aspiration, he will be even 
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more read by future generations and even 
more valued. ~ 


Defeat in two presidential campaigns 
would have consigned a lesser man to 
history’s footnotes. For Adlai Steven- 
son, it provided the open door to a career 
of service to all mankind. All of us who 
try to legislate for a better Nation and 
a better world, owe a debt of gratitude 
to this man who raised the standards of 
liberty and justice to inspire our efforts. 


A Big Fourth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


~ HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 4 of this year, the city of Bel 
Air in Harford County, Md., revived a 
great American tradition by sponsoring 
a civic celebration of Independence Day. 
The citizens of Bel Air responded by 
turning out in crowds to enjoy the fes- 
tivities. The Fourth of July, this year 
in Bel Air, came off with a bang. 

I am delighted to include in the REC- 
orp, the editorial published in the Aegis, 
of Bel Air, commenting on this great 
celebration of the Fourth of July: 

A Bra FOURTH 

Bel Air enjoyed a Fourth of July Sunday 
unlike any the county seat had spent in 
many years. The community responded to 
the plans made by local civic organizations 
to stage holiday entertainment here by com- 
ing out in record numbers, and was rewarded 
with an Independence Day celebration of 
great color and scope. After years of leav- 
ing the festivities to Havre de Grace, the 
nnd, produced an unusually impressive dis- 
play. 

The throng seemed to fully enjoy the 8 
hour show, which was accompanied by bands, 
speeches, flag ceremonies, sky-diving and 

fireworks. Naturally, a few hitches 


came away with a feeling that the town had 
staged a splendid show in its first attempt 
at such a thing, and we can expect to see 
practically all of them back again for next 
year’s festivities. 

Oldtimers reviewed the crowd of people of 
various ages and recalled bygone gather- 
ings in the town. They were unanimous 
in their happy support of the appearance of 
a revival of the community spirit which was 
once so great a part of the county seat, but 
which ts often lacking today. 

Perfect weather and good entertainment 
helped keep the relaxed crowd in an enjoy- 
able frame of mind and few unpleasant inci- 
dents marred the evening. Delighted officials 
are already busy planning a bigger and better 
show for 1966. At first, there had been some 
doubt as to whether there was any need for 
this show, since Havre de Grace’s annual 


cient size and have capable organizations in 
their midst with which to continue the 
worthwhile offerings in the future. 
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Bowie State College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a 4-year liberal arts college in my home 
county, Prince Georges County, Md., 
which has quietly, deliberately, and in- 
telligently undergone some major 
changes in the past few years. I am 
referring to Bowie State College which is 
near the booming Bowie-Belair com- 
munity. 

Under the progressive leadership of 
Dr. William Henry, Bowie has changed 
from a Negro teachers college into a fully 
integrated liberal arts institution. As 
a demonstration of the strong backing 
neighboring Bowie-Belair gives the col- 
lege, a citizens committee called Citizens 
for Bowie State College has formed to 
carry Bowie State’s banner. 

Baltimore Sun newspaper reporter 
Lowell E. Sunderland recently docu- 
mented the Bowie State College and 
Citizens for Bowie State College story. 
I would like to reprint that article here 
and publicly commend Dr. Henry and 
the Bowie-Belair Citizens for Bowie 
State College for their success in proving 
what a cooperative community-college 
effort can do to help all of our citizens 
get the educational training they 
deserve: 

Crrmens von Bowie STATE Am COLLEGE, 

COMMUNITY 


(By Lowell E. Sunderland) 
Bowrm, Mbp., July 12—Image-conscious 


More than 60 members of the Citizens for 
State College have been leading the 

since last December, and the effect 
has been to make the formerly tiny college 
a focal point in the Bowie area. 

“It's like the community woke up one 
morning and found the college,” said Dr. 
Charles E. Rice, president of the citizens 
group. “We found that we can help the 

and the college can help us, especially 


Already the group is active in promoting 
the school to potential students. A seven- 
member “professional recruitment commit- 
tee” has provided several part-time faculty 
members for the college. The group also 
plans to act as a lobbying force for the col- 
lege, Dr. Rice sald, 

The unique group—there is no similar 


dent at nearby Bowie, felt the college needed 
help in the 1965 General Assembly. 

She called together several other members 
of the Belair-Bowie community and the Cit- 
izens for Bowie State College was formed. 

CAMPBELL FIRST PRESIDENT 


Charles Campbell, a lawyer for the US. 
Securities and Commission, was 
elected the group's first president. 

“The focus of the group then, as now,” 
Mr. Campbell said, was education and the 
improvement of it in our area.” The group 
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works to support the college, but specifically 
wishes to avoid interfering with the inter- 
nal affairs of the school. 

Dr. Rice, who was elected president of the 
group in May, explained the growth and 
sudden interest in the college: “This is a 
new area, very active in civic affairs. The 
level of education here is very high because 
of the high number of Government and re- 
search people living here.” 

NEW BELAIR WAS KEY 


Key to the development of Bowle State was 
construction of Belair, a segregated housing 
development on the outskirts of Bowie. Be- 
fore Belair in 1960, about 9,600 people lived 
in the basically rural area around Bowie. 

Now some 23,000 persons live in blossoming 
suburban pastel homes and census projec- 
tions shoved that figure to 60,000 by 1980. 

“Before we discovered Bowie.“ Dr. Rice 
said, “there was a crying need for some kind 
of cultural center here. We have no civic 
center, no theater. There was no focus. The 
college became sort of a natural one.” 

UNIVERSITY HALF HOUR AWAY 


But why Bowie, and why not the University 
of Marlyland, which would seem to have 
much more to offer? Dr. Rice was asked? 

Because Bowie's only 5 minutes away,” he 
answered candidly. ‘No parking problems, 
It's inexpensive and it's convenient. College 
Park is half an hour away.” 

Many of the new student Bowie State finds 
itself teaching are housewives wanting to 
finish bachelor’s degrees, professional people 
seeking refresher or enrichment classes and 
white-collar workers seeking classes for ad- 
vancement in their jobs, 

The college is growing. Enrollment this 
fail is expected to hit 650, according to Dr. 
William E. Henry, president. Last year it 
was about 500. Two years ago it was 400. 

This summer has found about 180 students 
taking summer courses. About 100 of them, 
or 60 percent, are white. In the fall, Dr. 
Henry said he thinks the enrollment will be 
about 40 percent white, making Integration 
a fact at Bowie and just not an idea. 

“I think this citizens group is doing a 
wonderful job for the college,” Dr. Henry 
said. “They are a unique group from an 
unusual kind of neighborhood.” 

HELP OF PART-TIME TEACHERS 


He sald the biggest help has come from 
supplying part-time teachers for the college's 
faculty. 

“This is an area where we can be of great 
help,” Dr. Rice agreed. “We have a large 
number of people with graduate school con- 
tacts who are interested in supporting 
Bowie State.” 

Dr. Rice is a psychologist doing research 
work with drugs at the biometric laboratory 
of George Washington University in Wash- 
ington. He has lived in the Washington area 
3 years. 

Br. Henry—and Bowie State would like to 
see more of his kind of support. 

“This is the kind of thing that wipes out, 
well, unpleasantness between people,” Dr. 
Henry said. “There should be more of it at 
lot of other schools,” 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Illinois, of this Nation and of the 
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world have lost a friend and compatriot. 
Of few people can it be said “his cause 
was mankind,” but it can be said of 
Adlai Stevenson. Men so endowed and 
so dedicated do not often appear to 
counsel and guide us and the world can 
ill afford this loss in this time. 

I mourn his death for the world and, 
most especially, for myself. His unex- 
celled talents of creativeness and elo- 
quence were standards for which all of 
us reachea and nune obtained. 

His tasks are now ours and we are less 
well prepared to face them than before. 
Our dedication to a world in which all 
have maximum freedom and minimum 
restaints must be renewed and our efforts 
multiplied without him, 


The Problem of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD: Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an address delivered recently 
by the Honorable Henry Ellenbogen, 
president judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa. Speak- 
ing to delegates at the third 
Bench-Bar Conference of Allegheny 
County, Judge Ellenbogen concerned 
himself primarily with the problem of 
crime. 

Judge Ellenbogen’s remarks represent 
a thoughtful and learned analysis of 
crime and criminal procedure. In addi- 
tion, he suggests that President John- 
son schedule a White House Conference 
on Crime and Crime Prevention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the text of Judge Ellenbogen's 
address and a relevant Pittsburgh Press 
editorial be included at this point: 
From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, June 20, 

1965] 
THE PROBLEM OF CRIME 

The warnings continue about the growth 
of crime in the United States, and the statis- 
tics bear out the doleful prophecies. ‘The 
most expert law enforcement officers and 
other public officials who have studied the 
problem agree that, unless something is done, 
we face large increases in both the Incidence 
and nature of crimes. 

President Judge Henry Ellenbogen of the 
Allegheny County Common Pleas Court rates 
crime as “the No. 1 domestic problem of our 
generation,” and he sees Government as 
falling down in its duty to make every, per- 
son secure in his life, liberty and person. 

“There is today no safety, no security for 
our citizens in their homes, on the streets 
in their places of business, at work or at 
play,” he told a bench-bar conference the 
other day. “Our citizens must be warned 
that crime is growing like an evil cancer 
and, unless arrested, will consume the body 
of society.” 

Strong words? A recent FBI report esti- 
mated that your chances of becoming a vic- 
tim of a serious crime are six 
times faster than the population is grow- 
ing.” And the growth is not confined tO 
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cities, The sharpest. Increases have been 
found in suburban areas. 

In Washington, U.S. Attorney David C. 
Acheson protested that police, prosecutors 
and courts are being swamped by the rising 
crime rate. And another occurrence in the 
same city gave one specific answer for the in- 
crease. 

Judge George L. Hart, Jr., reluctantiy freed 
a defendant in a rape case because the police 
didn't have a search warrant and thus had 
made what, by recent court rulings, was an 
illegal arrest. 

The 17-year-old victim had gone to police 
with her story of rape at knifepoint. She 
joined police in a search of the man’s home. 
There the police arrested a man identified 
by the girl and recovered her skirt and 
sweater from a car in the backyard. But 
they had no search warrant, The court said 
the police could have surrounded the house 
and then tried to contact a judge (in the 
wee hours of early morning) to get a war- 
rant. 

Judge Ellenbogen, in his address to the 
bar, noted that “what amounts to a revolu- 
tion has taken place in our criminal pro- 
cedure,” through rulings of the appellate 
courts. 

“The imminent danger now Is that the 
scales of justice are so weighed as to give 
criminals greater and greater rights, and the 
law-abiding people less and less protection,” 
he said. 

What to do? Judge Ellenbogen conceded 
that he had no ready solution, though he 
believes laws against crime should be 
strengthened, our prison system completely 
overhauled and that we must have more 
Policemen, better trained and better paid. 

He suggested two steps that might be taken 
in the search for a solution, or solutions. 
One would be a White House Conference on 
Crime and Crime Prevention, using a suc- 


ot the problem, some such concentrated 
study would seem to be in order. 


FURLA Sarery—Ovn No. 1 Domestic PROBLEM 


(An address by the Honorable Henry Hlen- 
bogen, president Judge, Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa.) 

When the legal history of Allegheny County 
is written, the year 1965 will loom large, It 
large because it ushered in a new 

in relationship between the judges 

the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 

County and the Allegheny County Bar Asso- 


This is a happy situation which will result 
in great good for the people of Allegheny 
County and of the whole State as well as 
for the legal profession. 

The credit for this new era in the rela- 
tionship between the Allegheny County Bar 
Association and the court of common pleas 
is due to a young and brilliant trial lawyer 
Who came to the presidency of the bar asso- 
ciation a scant few months ago. That man 
is David B. Fawcett, Jr. I salute him. I 
Salute the other officers and the members 
Of the board of governors who have worked 
With him in bringing about a new era of co- 
Operation between the bench and bar. 


A NEW ERA OF UNDERSTANDING 


I know that I speak for every one of my 
Colleagues on the bench when I tell you that 
We all value this relationship. We intend to 
Maintain it and build on it for the good of 
aul of us. This mutual understanding will 
be the basis upon which we will build our 
Program for the improvement of the legal 
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profession, and for making our court a better 
and a greater court. ` 
United in purpose, as we now are, let us 


up 
ject which I would like to talk to you about 
indeed, that I must talk to you about—is 
the fact that there is today no safety, no 
security for our citizens in their homes, on 
the streets, in their places of business, at 
work or at play. 

To put it briefly and succinctly, I say to 
you that Government is falling down on its 
No. 1 job—its duty to make every person 
secure in his life, his liberty, and In his per- 
son. Ask your wives if they dare go out at 
night on the streets. For that matter, ts it 
safe for you to take a walk at night in the 
residential neighborhood in which you live? 

There is no use in closing our eyes to the 
true facts. As lawyers and as judges we 
have been trained to face up to the facts 
and to see a situation as it really is. The 
bench and the bar should not permit our 
citizens to be tranquilized into a false hope 
that this grave danger will somehow be dis- 
sipated. You know, and I know, that it will 
not. It will not improve unless we face up 
to this evil in its stark reality; deal with it, 
and remove its causes, 


BAFETY—OUR NO. 1 PROBLEM 


Our first duty is to inform the people of 
America of the true situation. Our citizens 
must be warned that crime is growing like an 
evil cancer and, unless arrested, will consume 
the body of society. The ever-accelerating 
growth of crime, and with it the ever-grow- 
ing insecurity of our people, will soon be 
recognized as the No. 1 domestic problem of 
our generation. I call it the No. 1 problem, 
with the exception only of the threat of 
extinction thermonuclear warfare. 
If that great tragedy should occur, we will 
not be around to worry about crime, or any- 
thing else. 

Tonight let us talk about the threat to our 
domestic tranquillity and the insecurity of 
our citizens. This problem is going to grow. 
It will be with us for the rest of our lives un- 
less the bench and the bar unite to awaken 
the people to demand action. 

We might well take judicial notice of a 
situation that all of us know to be true. 
But if proof is needed, let proof be offered. 
The Law Enforcement Bulletin, volume 34, 
No. 5, dated May 1965, issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has the proof. It 
shows on page 22 that “your chances of be- 
coming a victim of a serious crime are in- 
creasing six times faster than the population 
is growing.” Unless something is done to re- 
verse this trend, FBI crime experts 
agree, “the Nation faces another 78-percent 
increase in crime over the next decade.” 

A still later bulletin from J. Edgar Hoover 
confirms our fear that this hideous monster 
is not confined to our cities. Crime in the 
suburbs, the citadel of our middle class, 
shows the sharpest upward trend. It is up 
6 percent for the first 3 months of 1965. 
Armed robbers, burglars, and other assorted 
felons now prowl the greener pastures of the 
once tranquil countryside, 

Basic to any approach to this problem 
must be the realization that what amounts 
almost to a revolution has taken place in our 
criminal procedure. 

I refer, of course, to the historic decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Gideon’s trumpet reverberated through the 
hallowed halls of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
It blasted away the old interpretation of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Gideon's trumpet sounded the death knell 
of two different measures of justice one for 
the poor and another for those who could 
afford the services of a good lawyer. From 
that day on, the humblest and the poorest 
of our citizens haye been enjoying the same 
expert legal advice and the same protection 
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of the Bill of Rights as our wealthy and in- 
fluential citizens, 

From that day on, we have truly become 
a democratic Nation where the law is blind 
to wealth and position. Now all of our peo- 
ple, rich or poor, stand on an equal footing 
in a court of law. The equality of man in 
the halis of justice is now a fact, not merely 
a cherished hope. 

This has never been true before in the 
history of any nation. It is truly a peak in 
our developing civilization. It is a gain 
that we must retain. It must not be dis- 
sipated. 

Your part in this notable development in 
our constitutional history is one in which 
you can take great pride. I take great pleas- 
ure in acknowledging your magnificent con- 
tribution. 

The Allegheny County Bar Association and 
its most distinguished members made this 
constitutional development a reality. You 
responded most prompty and generously to 
my plea that you contribute your services 
to Indigent prisoners who are seeking their 
treedom through applications for writs of 
habeas corpus. You have made 1965 one of 
the finest and noblest years in the note- 
worthy history of public service of the Bar 
Association of Allegheny County. 

Let it be noted that 200 of the bar's most 
distinguished members are contributing their 
valuable time and extraordinary talents in 
serving this ideal of justice. 

Grateful as I am for your splendid and 
overw response in yolunteering your 
services, it is my duty now to warn you 
that the end is nowhere in sight. The flow 
of letters and petitions—mostly hand- 
written—from hundreds of prisoners hopeful 
of gaining their freedom has turned into a 
flood. Sooner or later every long-term pris- 
oner. in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
will resort to a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The same situation prevails in the 
other 49 States. Many of these petitioners 
were convicted as murderers and rapists. 
Many of them have been Imprisoned for 
staging spectacular armed holdups and 
burglaries. Nearly all of them, too, have 
long records of prior convictions. 

The fact that so many of you have volun- 
teered your services to friendless and hard- 
ened criminals demonstrates that we share 
a passionate belief in the enforcement of 
the Bill of Rights. We are dedicated to 


Can we overlook the danger inherent in the 
hundreds, indeed thousands, of hardened 
criminals now demanding to be freed from 
long-term sentences imposed upon them un- 


weighed as to give criminals grea 
greater rights, and the law-abiding people 
less and less protection. 

Each of these cases imposes on us the dif- 


— pun of Rights with the right of every 
citizen to security and peace, an inalienable 
right conferred by the laws of God and man. 

We must not stop here. As we have al- 
ready said, society's first duty is to protect 
its people. We must now demand that gov- 
ernment meet this obligation. 

I do not have any ready solution as to how 
this can best be done. It is certain that 
laws against criminals must be strengthened. 
The prison system must be completely over- 
hauled and revamped. We must have more 
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policemen, they must be better trained, and 
better paid. 

Other courses of action will recommend 
themselves after study and investigation. 
Since the threat of crime and criminals is 
statewide, indeed nationwide, the remedy 
must be statewide and nationwide. 

The safety and security of our people de- 
serve the attention of the best intellects of 
our country. 

I urge this distinguished assemblage of 
the leaders of the bench and bar to consider 
all the aspects of this grave problem. We 
cannot evade the responsibility of seeking 
a solution. Perhaps a statewide conference 
called by the Governor in Harrisburg would 
be a step in the right direction. Perhaps a 
White House Conference on Crime and Crime 
Prevention is necessary to provide the answer, 
In any event I urge you to give careful 
thought to this most important matter. 


Valor Award Presented to Mr. Lee 
Presley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
today a constituent of mine, Mr. Lee 
Presley, is being presented an award for 
valor above and beyond the call of duty. 

The award, the result of courageous 
action by Mr. Presley on August 3, 1963, 
in which he saved the lives of two men 
when the landing foot of their helicopter 
caught on a telephone line and the air- 
craft flipped over, crashing upside down 
to the earth, will be presented by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall. 

Serving his country with courage and 
honor as a member of the Forest Service 
is nothing new to Mr. Presley who 
formerly had served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a distinct pleasure 
for me to be able to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the highly merited 
honor Mr. Presley is receiving. 

Following is an article from the July 
8 edition of the Camas County Courier 
which gives details of Mr. Presley’s 
accomplishment: 

Vator AWARD To BN PRESENTED LOCAL 

RESIDENT 

Lee Presley, assistant forester at the local 
ranger station since the latter part of May, 
will be presented a hero’s award in the Na- 
tion's Capital on Thursday, July 15, by the 

of the Interior. 
9 is officially called the Valor 
Award, and is nearly as rare as the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, and must be earned 
by the reciplent for courage above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

It was 2 years ago when Mr. Presley was 
employed by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment out of the Shoshone office, and at that 
time he was assistant fire control officer. 
There was a fire east of Bellevue in Muldoon 
canyon, and firefighters were being carried 
in by helicopter from a flight pad near 
Bellevue. The flying machine, carrying two 
firefighters, took off from the pad, and the 
helicopter landing foot became tangled, with 
& telephone line wire and the plane crashed 
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te the ground. Presley observed the crash 
from nearby and rushed over and pulled the 
occupants of the helicopter to safety, and 
Just seconds later, the helicopter blew up 
and was completely destroyed. 

The pilot of the helicopter was badly in- 
jJured, broken ribs and punctured lung, and 
the other two were badly shaken up and re- 
ceived many bruises, but they were safe, be- 
cause of the instant and bold action of Lee 
Presiey, without thought of his own safety, 
the trio were saved from cremation. 

Shortly after the incident, a recommenda- 
tion for the Valor Award was sent to Wash- 
ington by Dale Kinneman, head of the 
Shoshone office of BLM, then, now stationed 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Wandell Elliott, fire 
control officer. Intensive investigation has 
since occurred, and just last week, Mr. Pres- 
ley was notified that he was to fly to Wash- 
ington for the presentation. He will be ac- 
companied by his wife. They will enplane 
from Twin Falls on the 14th, to Salt Lake 
City, Chicago, and then the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. Upon arrival there they will begin a 
sightseeing tour at 9 a.m., followed by the 
public presentation. 

Mr. Presley is attending annual fire con- 
trol school above Ketchum, sponsored by the 
Forest Service, and will return home this 
Thursday evening. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the world 
learned with shock and sorrow yesterday 
of the untimely death of Adlai Steven- 
son. On this sad occasion, I would like 
to add my voice to those of countless oth- 
ers throughout the world who are 
mourning the loss of a great statesman 
who served his country and his fellow- 
men with matchless distinction. 

No man of our generation has been 
more completely devoted to the ideals of 
service and quality in public life than 
was Adlai Stevenson. No man of our 
generation has so enriched our public 
discourse. To his campaigns for the 
highest public office he brought integ- 
rity, a deep sense of responsibility, and 
an uncompromising dedication to excel- 
lence. To public duties of high signifi- 
cance he brought dignity, sure judgment 
and the wisdom of a reflective mind. 

He confounded some and captured the 
admiration and trust of many because he 
valued virtue above virtuosity, and be- 
cause his every word and act reflected 
fully his realization that the power to do 
great good was also the power to do 
great harm. His wit and eloquence were 
not an acquired veneer. They moved 
men because they reflected the man him- 
self—his deeply held convictions, his hu- 
mility, his doubts and his insights. He 
spoke for America in the forums of the 
world. And because he spoke well, with 
grace and with simplicity, he gave new 
force to American ideals. 

Adlai Stevenson gave fully of himself 
to his country. It is a measure of the 
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unique place he occupied in the hearts 
of his fellow citizens and of the very spe- 
cial contribution he made to our public 
life that the history of our times will be 
partly written in his words and that no 
words are adequate to express the loss 
we have just suffered. 


De Gaulle Hedges His Bet on Higher Gold 
Prices, Buffalo News and Eliot Janeway 
Observe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the activi- 
ties of President Charles de Gaulle of 
France have been a continuing source of 
interest for Americans. The Buffalo 
Evening News has recently commented 
on a new step by President de Gaulle in 
an editorial based on a column by the 
perceptive economic columnist, Eliot 
Janeway. I include the text of the edi- 
torial hereafter: 


From the Buffalo (N. .) Evening News, 
July 6, 1965] 
De GAULLE—FINANCIEN 


For a man whose lifetime background has 
been military and politicai, President Charles 
de Gaulle of France is turning out to be 
something of a financial impresario. 

First, he took a flier on dumping American 
dollars to buy gold in the hope—not yet 
realized—that the value of the U.S, dollar 
would detariorate. He was the principal 
head of state in draining our gold reserves, 
a matter of great concern in the United 
States. 

But now he is doing what Eliot Janeway, 
consultant economist for the Chicago Trib- 
une Press Service, says is “hedging his bet 
on a higher price for gold“ by making a new 
deal for uranium with Canada. Janeway 
says that de Gaulle’s uranium investment 
is “a sure thing.” He adds that the French 
President can't win on gold if the dollar 
holds its present value. He is paying out 
his vast reserve of American dollars to take 
in our gold at $35 an ounce as a gamble that 
he will be able to sell it back to us when 
and if the dollar declines in value. 

On the other hand, there is little that is 
speculative about his uranium deal. The 
first atomic detonation over Japan sparked 
& speculative boom in uranium. But it 
didn't last long. And the Canadian ura- 
nium mining industry virtually dropped dead. 
Meanwhile, we had locked ourselves into & 
long-term contract with South Africa to 
purchase what it produced. 

President de Gaulle will be paying Canada 
about half what we are paying South Africa 
for the stuff. And it will give de Gaulle 
added impetus in his own nuclear program. 
He is getting it at cut-rate prices, 

It is a shot In the arm for the sick Cana- 
dian uranium industry. When world de- 
mand for the product of its mines declined, 
whole communities in northern Canada be- 
came ghost towns. It also may signal a 
strong market for the product within a very 
few years—which points up our losses in the 
high prices we are paying for South Africa 
imports. 


July 15, 1965 
Meeting of International Road Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works 
and its Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral Ald Highway Program, it was my 
recent privilege to join with other mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in attend- 
ing the South American regional meeting 
of the International Road Federation 
which was held in Lima, Peru, on May 
17-22, 1965. 

A total of 437 delegates from 27 coun- 
tries met at this important gathering of 
the IRF which was called to evaluate 
Methods and techniques through which 
land communication in the Central and 
South American region could be im- 
Proved. Two days of technical sessions 
Were devoted to the latest developments 
in the fields of highway and traffic engi- 
neering. In addition, the conference fea- 
tured a field trip to the Andes on the 
Central Highway, an aerial inspection 
tour of Peruvian highway projects, a day 
of reports on national road activities 
throughout the Americas and a round- 
table discussion on roads as a source of 
social and economic development which 
Was chaired by the President of the Re- 
Public of Peru. 

In addition to these various IRF ses- 
Sions, the Marginal Jungle Highway 
Committee of the Pan American Highway 
Congresses was formally inaugurated and 
an important meeting of the Darien Sub- 
committee was convened. 

This conference was one of the most 
Successful ever held under the auspices 
of the International Road Federation and 
I believe that the participation by Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress was 
a demonstration to the delegates assem- 
bled from all parts of the world of this 
Government's strong interest in improy- 

highway transportation, not only in 
the United States, but internationally. 

While in Lima I had the opportunity 
to talk with the highest officials of the 
Peruyian Government concerning its 

way programs. These officials and 
Peruvian and United States private busi- 
Ness representatives as well, were unan- 
us in expressing their appreciation 
for the excellent cooperation and assist- 
arce that had been received through the 
ce for Progress. Mr. Robert E. 
Culbertson, U.S. AID mission Director, 
and Mr. Jack R. Hutchins, division engi- 
Reer of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
Were specifically complimented as hav- 
ing contributed significantly to the broad 
and guidance of the economic 
velopment programs of Peru and to 
the highway transportation program in 
Particular. 
The work of the U.S. Bureau of Public 
under the direction of Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton 
helping AID realize the objectives of 


its highway role in Peru in a sterling ex- 
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ample of cooperation between agencies 
of our Federal Government and between 
Government and private enterprise. It 
was fortunate that Mr. Whitton could 


made a strong impression upon the as- 
sembled delegates and further high- 
lighted the U.S. concern for economic 
and social development in the Latin 
Americas through assistance in their 
land communications programs. 

I noted with the greatest of interest 
that the relations of AID and Public 
Roads officials with Peruvian officials and 
American and Peruvian consulting engi- 
neers and contractors were excellent. 
There is every indication that all con- 
cerned are working harmoniously to 
carry forward the programs as author- 
ized by this Congress. 


Adlai Stevenson t 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKL Mr. Speaker, a 
voice is still, a void has been created, and 
the cause of freedom has suffered a great 
loss. Adlai Stevenson, one of freedom’s 
most eloquent spokesmen and one of 
America's greatest men, has left us. 

Adlai Stevenson worked hard to keep 
the candle aglow despite the winds of 
hate, ignorance, and prejudice that tried 
to snuff out the flame. 

Longfellow said: 

Great men stand like solitary towers in 
the city of God. 

And so stood Adial Stevenson. 


Ambassador Stevenson was one of the 
most articulate voices for peace and for 
reason in our turbulent world. His words 
and his deeds will forever live in the 
hearts of men who cherish freedom and 
who seek to better mankind. 

The world is poorer today because he 
has left us. But it is richer because he 
was here. He gave his time, his energies, 
and indeed his life in the service of his 
country. His long public service spans 
World War II and the entire postwar 
period. 

In his career he represented the finest 
and most noble qualities to which a pub- 
lic servant can aspire. His calm, clear, 
and strong voice could be heard above 
the tensions and fears of the world. He 
gave much more to America than was 
returned to him. 

As Chaucer said: 

There was a knight, 

A most distinguished man, 

Who from the day on which he first began, 

To ride abroad, had followed chivairy, 

Truth, honor, greatness of heart and cour- 
tesy, 

And eed honored for his noble graces. 


We shall miss Adlai Stevenson, but we 
shall never forget him. 
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Statement of George J. Burger, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a statement by Mr. George 
J. Burger, Sr., vice-president legislation, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. i 

As will be noted, the statement was 
made before the Special Subcommittee 
on Labor of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. The subject is the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

It is interesting to note the results of 
the survey of the opinion of members of 


this organization throughout the coun- 


try. 
The statement follows: 
Secrion 14(b)—Tarr-Hartuzy Act 
(Statement of George J. Burger, before 

Special Subcommittee on Labor, House 

Education and Labor Committee) 

Iam J. Berger, Sr., vice president, 
legislation, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. 

As you know, we are—from the standpoint 
of directly supporting and participating 
members—the largest business organization 


business and the professions 
throughout all 50 States. Our membership 
is a representative cross section on the Na- 
tion’s entire small business community—at 
the retail, wholesale, manufacturing, servic- 
ing, and professional occupation levels. 

Also as you know, our policies are deter- 
mined by direct poll of our membership, 
with each member having one and only one 
vote, and all urged to exercise their voting 
right and to send their signed ballots to their 
Congressmen. A majority on every issue 
polled determines our position. In addition 
to these policysetting polls we conduct 
regular yearly factfinding surveys and special 
surveys at the request of Congessmen and 
committees. 

From the time of our founding in 1943, the 
federation has polled its members on 12 
separate occasions on the right-to-work con- 
cept and closely allied issues, all of which 
touch directly on section 14(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Each time our 
members by large majorities have either sup- 
ported right-to-work proposals, or 
proposals which would have destroyed the 
legal basis for the right-to-work laws. 

Our latest such poll was conducted in 
mandate No, 299 (January 1965). In this poll 
we stated the issue as follows: 

“H.R. 967: Permit unions and businesses to 
set up union (closed) shop contracts regard- 
less of any State laws which now forbid such 
agreements (Congressman BURTON of Cali- 
fornia) .” 

We offered our members the following dis- 
cussion on either side of the issus: 

“Argument for H.R. 967: This bill aims to 
promote uniform labor law throughout the 
United States. Businesses and unions may 
now enter into union shop agreement on one 
side of a river in one State, yet be prohibited 
from doing the same thing on the other side 
of the river in another State. Further than 
this, the bill alms to put Federal labor law 
in its rightful position. Why should States 
be able to say No“ to something which Fed- 
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eral law permits. There's nothing wrong with 
a union shop.” 

“Argument against H.R. 967: This bill is 
an absolute invasion of States rights. After 
much debate, in 1957, Congress wrote the 
Taft-Hartley law. Section 14b of this gives 
the States the right to decide whether to 
permit union shop arrangements within their 
borders. Since then, many of them have 
outlawed the union shop to protect their 
workers and businessmen. This bill would 
pull the rug out from under these States and 
their citizens, Further than this, it would 
help union spread nationally.” 

As reported in mandate No. 300 our mem- 
bers voted as follows in this poll: 6 percent 
for; 91 percent against; and 3 percent no 
opinion. 

It is the view of our members that the 
personal freedom of the individual worker 
to join or not to join a union is the central 
issue in this matter. For instance: 

In one section of our current, year-long 
factfinding survey (“small business—the 
Nation's largest employer“) we ask our mem- 
bers if they expanded during the past 12 
months, whether they have found capital 
readily available, how much (if anything) 
they have spent on expansion, and how 
many (if any) new job openings have re- 
suited. We received 17,009 signed responses 
during the first quarter, out of an expected 
80,000 during the year. 

Comparing responses from the 19 right-to- 
work States with those from the 41 non- 
right-to-work States we find the following: 

A slightly higher rate of expansion, accom- 
panied by a slightly higher capital availabil- 
ity, in the non-right-to-work States, but 
a slightly higher rate of new job formation 
per expansion, at a markedly lower cost per 
new job opening, in the right-to-work States. 


significan 

stance, two of the four States with the high- 
est expansion rates are Iowa and Alabama— 
both right-to-work States. Further, the rate 
of expansion in the South Atlantic area, the 
stronghold of right-to-work laws, is second 
only to that reported in the three Middle At- 
lantic States. 

The f should demonstrate conclu- 
sively that right-to-work laws, while securing 
the freedom of the individual to join or not 
join unions and assuring the businessman of 
the right to offer employment freely, do not 
at all create or encourage a climate that is 
unfavorable to job-creating will and poten- 
tial of business—which, after all, are the 
main interest of all working people. 

We urge that you reject all proposals to 
repeal, in effect, the right-to-work laws, and 
that you maintain in full force section 14(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 


Antipoverty Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents wrote to me the 
other day. His remarks are typical of 
letters I have received and are food for 
thought: 

I also want to tell you that I support the 
President in the war against the Vietcong. 
And that I am against the antipoverty pro- 
gram because it is creating a vast and ex- 
pensive bureaucracy that will drain most 
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of the money into the pockets of political 
hacks. If the President wants to help the 
poor he could turn the money over to the 
organized charities, the Community Chests 
of various cities and he could recruit well- 
to-do, retired citizens who could work for 
nothing just to help the poor people that 
really need it. Giving $15,000 to $30,000 
jobs and setting up expensive layouts Hke 
the Regis Hotel in Omaha where they bring 
girls in from faraway places by plane is just 
a lot of boondoggling. 


International Monetary Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of this year I pointed out that 
something must be done to meet the 
rapidly developing problem of interna- 
tional liquidity. In January, I sug- 
gested that the U.S. position relative to 
the International Monetary Fund should 
be much more aggressively and actively 
pointed toward the ¢reation of some in- 
ternational credit machinery within the 
IMF. Such a system would be supported 
on at least a pro rata basis by the gold 
and local currencies of all the nations in 
the IMF. Naturally, the innovation of 
this type of system could not be done in 
one gigantic step but rather through a 
series of cautious and responsible steps. 

Needless to say, Mr. Speaker, in a pro- 
gram which would require as much time 
as this one would, time could not be left 
to pass unproductively but it was. Jan- 
uary, February, and March passed. 
True, President Johnson spoke on our 
problem of the balance-of-payment defi- 
cit in February, and, true, the United 
States then began to show a surplus, but 
this only aggravated the problem by put- 
ting a squeeze on international liquidity. 
Consequently, once again I spoke out in 
April calling for positive action and erit- 
ical thinking in reconsidering the old 
rules regulating international finance, 
for I should like to see our Nation sum- 
mon the courage to move ahead vigor- 
ously and aggressively pursuing an in- 
ternational financial program to match 
our dynamic national policy for free 
trade and strong export position. At 
that time, Mr. Speaker, I introduced in- 
to the Record a provocative article from 
the Economist which pointed out Mr. 
Salant’s astute argument that the bal- 
ance-of-payments surplus in the United 
States would cause a tightening of in- 
ternational credit and subsequently a 
world balance-of-payments problem. 

I am, therefore, delighted to see that 
the administration, the Honorable Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, and even former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Robert Rossa, and 
former Secretary of the Treasury, Doug- 
las Dillon, recognize that a tremendous 
problem of international finance does 
exist. Not only do they recognize that 
it does exist, now they are also ready to 
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take concertive action in an attempt to 
find a solution, I can only hope but to 
encourage them in their future efforts. 
In this light, Mr. Speaker, I would also 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to two items which appeared in 
Monday’s and Tuesday’s Washington 
Post, a column entitled, “Economic Im- 
pact: The Monetary System Crisis” by 
Hobart Rowan and an editorial entitled 
“Timely Action.” 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
contents of these articles in their entirety 
in the RECORD: 

From the Washington Post, July 13, 1965] 
‘TIMELY ACTION 


The Government of the United States has 
taken the initiative to secure improvements 
in the international monetary system at the 
right time, in the right way, and with the 
right men. The announcement of Secretary 
of the Treasury Fowler is well timed because 
it occurs when the United States is well to- 
ward an equilibrium in its own balance-of- 
payments and cannot be accused of acting 
from narrow national interest. It is also at 
the proper moment because in the past sev- 
eral months an international consensus has 
gathered behind the bellef that there is s 
shortage of international liquidity and the 
complacency of a year ago has disappeared. 

The careful way in which the Government 
is going about the preparations for major 
international effort to increase liquidity is 
also commendable. And to cap it all, the 
personnel of the advisory preparatory com- 
mittee is beyond any reproach. Former Seo- 
retary Dillon is the right choice for chairman 
and the other members are all well recom- 
mended. 

The experts have been worrying for some 
time about the ability of the monetary sys 
tem as constituted 20 years ago to take care 
of the legitimate requirements of a con- 


March, Walter 8. Salant, of the Brookings 
Institution, sounded some warnings of which 
proper note was taken, He emphasized that 
since last September events have greatly un- 
settled the monetary environment. These 
events have included the worsening of the 
British payments position, the French con- 
version of liquid dollar holdings into gold. 
the rise of increased private hoarding of gold 
through the London gold market, the cur- 
tallment of American gold outfiows, the rising 
interest rates of Europe, and the increases in 
world trade. These developments, as Salant 
told the committee, make it difficult to see 
how anyone can longer maintain that there 
js no shortage of international liquidity. In 
his most pointed observation he said: “This 
whole situation adds up to the makings of $ 
scramble for liquidity, which could result in 
a world monetary crisis.” 

The official American position is properly 
and naturally more conservatively stated: 
but there is no longer any blinking of the 
fact that a tightening situation is underw8Y 
and that it could have the most serious eco 
nomic consequences for all nations. The 
deficit in the US. balance of payments no 
doubt helped to conceal the real shortages 
as long as this country allowed them to con- 
tinue. Now it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the domestic problem was only a reflec- 
tion of a larger world problem which came 
at once into sharper focus when the US 
policy was tightened. 

The moment now seems opportune t9 
tackle the broad problems of the world mon- 
etary arrangements with vigor and the ad- 
ministration is to be congratulated for taking 
the initiative. 
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From the Washington Post, July 12, 1965] 
Economic Impact: THE MONETARY SYSTEM 
CRISES 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Former Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
will be back in Washintgon at the end of 
the week as chairman of a high-powered 
advisory committee on monetary reform— 
and he's being welcomed with open arms, 
especially by liberal Democrats. 

When Dillon's retirement was announced 
last spring, a close friend of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: “We're going to miss 
Doug Dillon—and 4 years ago, I wouldn’t 
have believed that to be true.“ 

At the start of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in 1961, most Democrats viewed the ap- 
pointment of Republican Dillon with some 
suspicion. As a matter of fact, Under Sec- 
retary Henry H. Fowler—who now occupies 
Dillon's post—was regarded. by some as a 
Democratic watchdog. 

That wasn't necessary. As one former 
White House staff man wisecracks, “Doug 
moved to the left while Joe Fowler moved 
to the right.” Actually, what really hap- 
pened was that the imaginative and ener- 
getic Dillon found himself in such close 
harmony with Kennedy and his economic 
advisers that party lines blurred into insig- 
nificance. 

Former chief economic adviser Walter W. 
Heller, with whom Dillon scuffled for nearly 
4 years, says: “You have to go back to Galla- 
tin to find a more outstanding Treasury Sec- 
retary. Dillon became a master of modern 
economics and its application to fiscal 
policy.“ 3 

Thus, Fowler is to be congratulated on his 
Selection of Dillon to head the monetary 
Committee. He enjoys a worldwide prestige 
that should help convince friends and skep- 
tics alike that we are serious about the ques- 
tion of reform. 

It should be said that Dillon himself wasn’t 
always convinced of the need to add to in- 
ternational liquidity. At the International 
Monetary Fund meetings 2 years ago, he and 
former Under Secretary Robert V. Roosa (who 
joins him on the advisory committee) effec- 
tively deflated Reginald Maudling's scheme 
for reform. 

Dillon and Roosa at that time thought that 
the need for some new form of reserves was 
far, far in the future. It is only to their 
Credit that they have changed their minds. 

Recently, in a commencement address in 
Middlebury, Vt., Dillon bluntly warned that 
the free world “is rapidly approaching a fi- 
nancial crossroads." Failure to strengthen 
the international monetary system, he added, 
Could result in “a worldwide recession * * *. 
A strengthened international monetary sys- 
tem must be installed before it is needed, and 
Rot after the crash, 

These are strong words. They reflect a 
Position that many economists and academi- 
Clans have taken fora long time. Even more 
important, Dillon's evaluation indicates that 
the United States will have a specific plan 
to put forward to its trading partners later 
in the year. 

For all of the new clout that Dillon brings 
to Fowler's Treasury, however, success isn’t 
assured. The big obstacle in the way is a 
Stubborn man named de Gaulle. 

The French attitude seems to be that 
there is no shortage of international liquid- 
ity—just a shortage of British reserves. The 

ch are frankly tired of helping the 
British to live above their means. Other 
Continental powers like the Germans and 
tch are fat and content at the moment, 
pnd show no interest at all in monetary re- 


Well-informed IMF sources think that the 

blem won't move off dead center until the 

the Germans, and the Dutch them- 

Selves feel a financial pinch. But everybody 

ON this side of the Atlantic is delighted that 

Dilion will be at work generating and push- 
ing ideas. 
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Chancellor Erhard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
6, 1965, during a brief visit to this coun- 
try, Chancellor Ludwig Erhard of West 
Germany appeared on the NBC program 
“Meet the Press.“ During that interview 
the Chancellor made two very important 
points: that he believes that our Goy- 
ernment is supporting the Government 
of South Vietnam in its war against the 
Communists because we believe in free- 
dom and that although West Germany’s 
recognition of Israel has brought about 
a severance of diplomatic relations with 
10 of the Arab countries, the exchange 
of ambassadors between Germany and 
Israel does, in fact, introduce a stabiliz- 
ing element in the Middle East. 

A transcript of the Chancellor’s inter- 
view on “Meet the Press” follows: 

MEET THE PRESS 


(Guest: Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Panel: Henry 
Brandon, London Sunday Times; John Chan- 
cellor, NBC News; Sydney Gruson, the New 
York Times; Stewart Hensley, United Press 
International, Moderator: Lawrence E. 
Spivak.) r 

Mr. Srrvak. This is Lawrence Spivak, invit- 
ing you to “Meet the Press.” Our guest to- 
day on “Meet the Press” is the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Ludwig 
Erhard, who is in this country on a brief 
visit. We will have the first question now 
from John Chancellor of NBC News. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Herr Bundeskanzler, 
when you arrived in the United States you 
sald urgent decisions needed to be discussed 
regarding the unity of Europe, 

What are these urgent decisions you dis- 
cussed with President Johnson? 

Chancellor ErxHarp, I think that the most 
urgent task for us is to gain clarity on the 
continuation and organization for the West- 
ern Alliance in the specific form of NATO 
and also in other forms, but I think we can- 
not bear it that there be any uncertainty 
in this field and that we would not gain 
clarity very quickly as to how to continue and 
strengthen the alliance, 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Chancellor, you say, sir, 
that you were misreported when it was said 
that you would urge President Johnson to 
use more “patience” with General de Gaulle. 
Would more patience solve anything in this 
dispute? 

Chancellor Erxarp. No, I don't think so. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mr. Chancellor, you said in 
New York that you advocated a reconcilia- 
tion between France and the United States. 
Do you believe, given the attitude of General 
de Gaulle toward the NATO Alliance that 
there can be a reconciliation and, if so, how 
would we go about it? 

Chancellor ERHARD. I said already that it 
would be desirable if such a reconciliation 
could take place, but I do not mean to imply 
that it could be my task to be any mediator 
or arbiter in the questions between the 
United States and France. 

Mr. Srrvak. Mr. Chancellor, sir, you say you 
are not acting as an arbiter or an inter- 
mediary, yet you have just seen President 
Johnson here in Washington, and you will be 
seeing President de Gaulle in Just a few days. 
How would you describe your role in this? 

Chancellor Ernanp. I think that the sub- 
jects we have to talk about are more or less 
the same, The political events in fact do 
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impose on us these subjects, but on the 
other hand, I could not say that today I 
have received any advice from Mr. Johnson 
for my talk with President de Gaulle. The 
time is only incidental in this but, of course, 
the subject matter is common for all part- 
ners. 

Mr. HENsLEY. Mr. Chancellor, you said a 
moment ago that you didn’t believe that 
more patience was the answer to settling 
problems with De Gaulle. I am wondering, in 
that respect, do you believe that the United 
States should take a more vigorous initia- 
tive in trying to work out some sort of a 
rapprochement between Washington and 
Paris? 

Chancellor Erard, I think that the prob- 
lem really should be solved as early as pos- 
sible. Of course, I cannot anticipate my 
talk with General de Gaulle but, of course, 
I shall do everything possible to make it 
clear to him [what a] special vital interest 
the Federal Republic of Germany has in a 
beneficial continuation of the Western Alli- 
ance and that we can never renounce that 
alliance in the form of integration of forces. 

Mr. HensLeY. Mr. Chancellor, in the re- 
cent meeting of the NATO Defense Min- 
isters, Defense Secretary McNamara proposed 
a sort of a select committee of four of five 
nations to try to approach this question of 
nuclear strategy. I wonder what you think 
about those proposals? 

Chancellor EnRHAupb. I think that this pro- 
posal—after having had an opportunity of 
receiving an interpretation by 
McNamara, I think this proposal is very im- 
portant and interesting, and I think 
this really represents a new aspect, because 
MeNamara's proposal really has in mind five 
or six powers to consult together on nuclear 


press 
as though any such consultation would have 
any direct influence on the technical and 
organizational forms of MLF or ANF or any 
combination of these two. 

Mr. Henster. 8 of MLF, which 
seems to be somewhat dormant at the 
moment, how do you envisage the possibie 
giving of the other allies a greater voice and 
share in nuclear strategy? You certainly 
don't believe that Mr. McNamara's proposals, 
if carried out, would be the ultimate in this, 
do you, Mr, Chancellor? 

Chancellor Eruarp. No. I am certainly 
under no illusion. I think that no talk and 


Republic, which has so decisively contributed 
to conventional defense in Europe, is vitally 
interested in nuclear planning and defense 
to protect the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Europe and to have a share in it. 

Mr. Gruson. Mr. Chancellor, the American 
troops in Germany are there under the NATO 
agreement. If the French succeed in getting 
the revision of the NATO charter that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has suggested and there is 
no ground then under NATO for the presence 
troops, would you be agreeable 

agreement with the United 
States to keep those troops in the Federal 
Republic of Germany? 

Chancellor Eruarp. I think that this is a 
rather hypothetical question because I con- 
tinue to be convinced that NATO will con- 
tinue to exist and that it is secured that 
American forces will remain on European 
and German soil. 

Mr. Gruson. Yes, but hasn't President de 
Gaulle made it clear he would like some 
other arrangement for NATO under which 
American troops would not be based there 
under NATO? 

Chancellor ERHARD. I am unable give any 
interpretation of what General de Gaulle 
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said, but I am sure that NATO under any 
circumstances will continue to exist, and my 
talks today in Washington have even 
strengthened that conviction of mine. 

Mr, Brannon. General de Gaulle has said 
that the unification of Europe is a European 
problem and not an Atlantic problem. I 
was wondering what your position is on this. 

Chancellor Ernarp. You know that the 
Federal Republic of Germany has placed 
great emphasis with cultivating the friend- 
ship of France; we are happy about the rec- 
onciliation with France. That is a value 
in itself but also the condition for a real 
European policy and to come to a European 
unification. 

I believe that, also for the Atlantic Al- 
Uance, this is of the greatest importance if 


and the European free trade area. 

Do you think that this is a practical 
proposition? 

Chancellor EnRaRN. I certainly think this 
feasible. I miany years ago already thought 
this was feasible, and as you know I have 
been one of the most enthusiastic advocates 
of a larger Europe and continue to be so. 
I do not dare to answer the question what— 
in how far the question could be burning, 
whether Britain and other countries would 
join the Common Market, but I think the 
historic—the course of history makes it 
absolutely necessary for this unification to 
come about, and I think that not least— 
the Queen's visit to Germany can be a start- 
ing point for new developments. At any 
rate, we are prepared—and I am talking for 
the Federal Republic of Germany—to use 
some of our forces in order to, at the same 
time, strengthen the Common Market in- 
ternally and open the way toward free- 
minded European peoples. 

Mr, Srrvak. Mr. Chancellor, you have said 
that one of the major goals of your govern- 
ment is the reunification of Germany. 


Chancellor ERHARD. It is quite true that 
no German Government can eyer renounce 
the problem of reunification in the form of 
not having it as being the first priority goal 
and interest of the German policy. This 
does not mean that we would not have 
patience as we had in the past, We are 
aware that we will have to use that virtue in 
the future, too. There have been some ideas 
floating around: On the one hand there was 
the idea that the cultivation of relations and 
tles with the Eastern European countries 
will make these countries more aware of 
their European history and culture and thus 
bring about a climate in which the problem 
of reunification might be more easily solved. 
This is one side, however, of the thing. We 
do not have control of all the elements in 
this problem. 

I think that it is important for Germany 
to keep awake the problem of reunification. 
We cannot tell the German people that in 20 
or 25 years there may be a chance by some 
course of history for reunification to come 
about, but we must be fully awake at any 
time to use every opportunity at any moment 
because we cannot predict the course of 
history for the next few years. Nobody can 
ever put up a timetable and say at that 
time there will be reunification, and nobody 
is able to say, this is the only instrument and 
the only means by which reunification can 
be achieved. But, for us it is the first pri- 
ority goal—problem, and we are grateful that 
the United States has recognized this. 
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Mr. CHANCELOR. Herr Bundeskanzler. you 
speak of new developments in the Common 
Market. Without asking you to place a 
timetable on it, would you now support a 
new campaign for British entry into the 
Common Market? 

Chancellor ERRARD. I think there is the 
problem of mutual harmonization. We are 
all aware of the reasons which brought 
about the failure of Britain's joining the 
Common Market, and I think that on the 
British side, on the one hand, one will have 
to examine when the appropriate time will 
have come, but it Is also a responsibility of 
the European Economic Community and the 
participating countries to be prepared for 
talks because such an attempt must not 
tall again, 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Last month you report- 
edly told some members of your party that 
you expected some additional difficulties in 
the Common Market and that you expected 
them soon. Do you expect this trouble to 
inyolve the common agricultural policy, or 
will it come in the area of political control 
of the community? 

Chancellor Ersanpr. I haven't been so 
specific about this. I think that the Com- 
mon Market, insofar as the economic side 
is concerned, will continue to make progress. 
Of course, we do not think that the Com- 
mon Market should only be a common sgri- 
cultural market, but that the Common Mar- 
ket should also include the industrial sec- 
tor and is as important in that sector and 
that other important questions of an eco- 
nomic unity must be dealt with, such as taxa- 
tion problems, legal problems. There is no 
doubt about that, but the object of my 
doubts, which I expressed, was the question 
whether over and above the progress of the 
Common Market we also achieve what onc 
normally terms the political union of 
Europe. 

I have made great endeavors from the very 
first moment of having become Chancellor 
and I—well, there was some reason for some 
hope for me, especially after my talks with 
De Gaulle at Rambouillet, that he would be 
prepared to go along that way. I dont want 
to say that this is no longer the case, but at 
any rate, I would have wished that I had 
a more positive answer at an earlier stage. 

Mr. Henstry. Mr. Chancellor, we hear and 
read reports from Europe which express con- 
cern that the action of the United States 
in the Dominican Republic and in Vietnam 
may indicate a new policy of going it alone 
without too much reference to allies. The 
reports go on to say that this has caused 
some feeling among the Alliance members 
in Europe that possibly the United States 
is downgrading its multilateral aspects. 

Do you share this concern, or does it exist 
to any extent in Europe? 

Chancellor EaHAnDUr. No, I certainly do not 
share that concern, and quite generally I 
believe the problem of the Dominican Re- 
public is not entirely identical with the 
South Vietnam problem, In our talks to- 
day—in our communique you will read that 
the American President and myself share 
the hope that a peaceful solution for order- 
ly government will be found in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

South Vietnam, even from the German 
point of view, is something different because 
there America stands up for freedom, meet- 
ing aggression, and there Germany, even so 
far as South Vietnam may he geographically 
from the Federal Republic, we still feel that 
this holds a direct concern of ours because 
the resistance and determination of the 
United States in South Vietnam Is for us 
proof that we can rely upon America’s de- 
termination in defending freedom and that 
whenever danger appears in Europe or Ger- 
many, the United States will be our faithful 
partner and ally. 

Mr. Henstey. Mr, Chancellor, with respect 
to Vietnam, do you have any concern or ap- 
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prehension that the increased Soviet-Ameri- 
can tension arising from that situation might 
have an effect in ending the detente in Eu- 
rope and bring some new crisis there? 

Chancellor Eraarp. I think one cannot 
absolutely deny that question, but we are 
aware not only for that reason but also in 
view of the elections which are forthcoming 
this year that certain harrassment may come 
about from the Soviet side. 

Mr. Gruson, Mr. Chancellor, 2 double 
question: Do you foresee the possibility of a 
coalition between your party and the Socialist 
Party after the West German elections in 
September, and if this coalition were brought 
about, would it make it easier for the Gov- 
ernment of West Germany then to take steps 
on the possible negotiations for the reunifi- 
cation of Germany? I am thinking of recog- 
nition of the present eastern borders of 
Germany. 

Chancellor ERHARD. I am talking on non- 
German soll, and there I don't like to talk 
about party politics in Germany, but I per- 
sonally have very clearly stated that for 
democratic reasons and principles I do not 
think it appropriate to combine our posi- 
tion in government, because parliamentary 
democracy really requires government as well 
as opposition. Both are as important, and I 
could not imagine that in America, for in- 
stance, Republicans and Democrats would 
join in one single government. This would 
be in full contradiction to the style followed 
so far. I don't think this would be a good 
solution for Germany either, but I recognize 
that there may be emergency conditions un- 
der which a great coalition could come about 
in Germany as, for instance, it did once in 
Britain. 

Mr. Brannon. Mr. Chancellor, I have heard 
concern expressed here in high quarters 
about some signs of nuclear weapons cO- 
operation between France and Germany, per- 
haps not on a governmental but on the in- 
dustrial level, and I was wondering whether 
you could clarify this situation? 

Chancellor Ermarp. I can just say no. 
There is no such cooperation, and we are 
not having any desire to participate, for in- 
stance, in the force de frappe, nothing of the 
sort. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Herr Bundeskanzler. 
there is a feeling here in Washington among 
some Americans and in some European cap! 
tals that the United States is standing back. 
standing away from the essential problems 
of Western Europe and letting the Euro- 
peans, or wanting the Europeans, to solve 
them themselves. 

Is this holding back desirable, or does it 
give you additional problems? 

Chancellor EnRAnD, I believe that it would 
be wrong to believe, as I see it, that the 
United States would lose their interest iD 
Europe, or that they would withdraw from 
the Four Power responsibility or that they 
would no longer take seriously their com- 
mitment to the Atlantic Alliance, and no 
concern about this can ever take place, really: 
in Germany. 

For instance, we have the public opinion 
poll which showed that the United States 
was considered as the most faithful ally of 
Germany and by far the strongest. 

Mr. Sprvak. Gentleman, we have about 2 
minutes, 

Mr, Henstey. Mr. Chancellor, would you 
tell us kindly what you think will be the 
effects of the breaking off of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Federal Republic by some 
of the Arab States? 

Chancellor ERHARD. The first act was the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Israel. I have taken that decision well aware 
that this could well elicit a reaction in the 
Arab countries, and in fact 10 countries 12 
the Arab world have severed their diplomati¢ 
relations with the Federal Republic without 
however, establishing diplomatic relations 
with Pankow, the East German authorities 
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I think we should not bring up any new 
can 


the Federal Republic of 
Arab countries will continue, but that at the 
same time by establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, we have introduced a sta- 
bilizing element in the Middle Eastern sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Sprvak. May I ask you a very short 
one, Mr. Chancellor? Do you think it would 
be a good idea for President Johnson and 
General de Gaulle to meet soon? 

Chancellor Ernarp. I cannot really judge. 
That is up to the discretion of the two. 

Mr. Spivak. Thank you, Chancellor Erhard, 
for being with us today on “Meet the Press.” 


California State Board of Agriculture 
Reaction to Farm Labor Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for 
years Governor Brown has been con- 
demning and maligning California 
growers and producers and championing 
the union farm labor organizers—for the 
Obvious political reason that there are 
more workers than employers and the 
Workers naturally respond to munificent 
Promises whether fulfillment is possible 
or not. Employment by a bankrupt em- 
ployer or a grower who is becoming insol- 
vent is not good for the worker even 
though he earns 3 cents an hour more 

last year and even though the Goy- 
ernment and unions keep promising 
More. When the goose that produces 
the golden egg of high wages is finally 
strangled, the worker will know who did 
the choking. 
a member of Governor Brown’s 
State Board of Agriculture said: 

California farmers should be praised not 
Only for paying the highest farm wages in the 
Nation, but also for transporting workers 


from long distances, to meet this’ years labor 
Bhortage. 


Milton Natapoff of Los Angeles told 
fellow members of the board at a recent 
Meeting in Sacramento: 

You seldom, if ever, hear this side of the 


For years our growers have paid the highest 
Wages in the entire United States, and this 
Year they have increased those rates by 25 to 
50 percent, and I think credit is long 
Overdue. 


Anyone who knows the facts will con- 
cur 


The Council of California Growers, 
Meanwhile, reported that “fair to good” 
Workers have been earning from $3 to 
$5 per hour harvesting lettuce, from $17 
to $30 per day pulling tomato trans- 
Plants, from $20 to $40 per day picking 
Cherries, from $1.50 to $2.85 per hour 
Picking citrus, and from $1.50 to $2 per 
hour picking strawberries. 

Observed Board Member Joseph Cro- 
Setti, of Salinas: 
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The big question now, is, How long Cali- 
fornia growers can continue to compete with 
other States and Mexico where wage rates are 
considerably lower. 


California State Employment Di- 
rector Albert Tieberg told the Board 
at the same meeting that wages as low 
as 60 to 70 cents per hour are still com- 
mon in such States as Texas and Okla- 
homa.” This may or may not be true. 
Regardless, California growers have con- 
sistently paid the highest wages and pro- 
vided the best housing and working con- 
ditions of any farmer in the world. Cali- 
fornia growers can no longer perform 
so handsomely for their employees and 
complete with other sections of the 
world and withstand the punishment of 
their own Federal Government. 


Congressman George Hansen of Idaho 
Receives Recognition in Press for Ef- 
forts on Lower Teton Reclamation 
Project 


SPEECH 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14. 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent column by Aden Hyde which 
appeared in the Eastern Idaho Farmer of 
Idaho Falls, my good friend and colleague 
from the Gem State, Congressman 
GEORGE HANSEN, is cited for his efforts 
to secure congressional approval for the 
Lower Teton reclamation project. Pas- 
sage of this highly important project is 
of vital concern to residents of Mr. Han- 
sEn’s district. As my colleagues may be 
interested in this article, I am including 
it in the Recorp for their information: 


Views AND NEWS ON SuBJECTS HERE AND 
THERE 
(By Aden Hyde) 

The public works appropriation bill sailed 
through the House of Representatives in 
Washington Tuesday. It had $1 million as 
a starter for a Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion transmission line through southern 
Idaho but not 1 cent for anything on the 
Fremont Dam on the Teton River. 

The odd part of this is that both House 
actions could be reversed in the Senate. 
There's even some hope for a little help for 
the Fremont Dam project. 

It's easy to dispose of the BPA matter. 
The House appropriation has strings at- 
tached: Go right on negotiating for a trans- 
mission contract with Idaho and Utah 
companies. But it’s quite probable that the 
Senate won't even go that far and that the 
million-dollar provisional appropriation will 
be stricken from the public works bill. It 
Just happens that Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, a political power of Montana, a 
political power in Washington, isn't exactly 
enthusiastic about extending the BPA fed- 
erally subsidized power octopus throughout 
the Northwest. He could balk and if he does, 
that million dollar item will be washed out 
of the bill. 

The Teton Dam appropriation matter is a 
little more delicate. Water conservation 
projects should be nonpartisan; they should 
not even be political. The Fremont Dam got 
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that way by inadvertence. But even that 
embattled proponent of political reprisal, 
Congressman MIKE KIRWIN, of Ohio, has mel- 
lowed on this one to the point where he 
concedes that the Fremont Dam, like other 
water conservation projects, should neither 
be partisan nor political. And that's 
progress. 

In the Senate, that's always been true. 
Idaho's two Senators, Democrat FRANK 
CuurcH and Republican Len JORDAN, have 
long since endorsed the Teton project, worked 
for it, Upon that basis and the hope that 
this bipartisan support can be extended in 
the Senate to include a majority of the Mem- 
bers of that body, Congressman GEORGE HAN- 
SEN has written a letter to both Senators 
CHurcH and JorDAN pointing out the pos- 
sibility of this approach. 

We're impressed that Mr. Hansen's finesse 
in this matter has possibilities, He was 
smart enough not to make an issue of it on 
the floor of the House where nothing could 
possibly have come from vocal intercession on 
the floor but more acrimony and delay. 

How much progress can be made in that 
direction is uncertain. But we'd say as of 
now, that the Fremont Dam project still has 
a chance to get somewhere at this session of 
the Congress. In any event, a proper foun- 
dation is being prepared to make real prog- 
ress a year from now. Our judgment is that 
Mr. Hansen, displaying evidence of sound 
political astuteness, is to be commended for 
his adroit approach to a vexing legislative 
problem. 


The Harvest in Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
discussed the student riots which oc- 
curred over the Independence Day holi- 
day in my section of the country. 


The July 7, 1965, edition of the Joplin, 
Mo., Globe contains an excellent editorial 
which I believe reflects the view of many 
citizens, 


The editorial follows: 
Tue Harvest IN YOUTH 


In the wanton desecration of national In- 
dependence Day, and the disgracing of them- 
selves by some 30,000 American young peo- 
ple old enough to know better, we are reap- 
ing some of the harvest of our own national 
folly. To merely deplore this pattern of 
behavior displayed over the past weekend at 
resorts in four States, including our own 
Ozarks, is not enough. Let's take a brief 
look at the stage setting in national policy: 

For years we have subsidized illegitimacy 
and related social indiscretions; we have re- 
warded idleness and placed a premium on 
dependence; we have mollycoddled delin- 
quents and shielded young criminals; gov- 
ernment has encouraged, even aided, the 
flouting of local law by approving so-called 
civil rights demonstrations, and rioting; 
some colleges have licensed disrespect of 
country under the guise of “academic free- 
dom,” and many affiuent parents have fi- 
nanced the unrestrained misconduct of their 
offspring. 

In this sequence of abdication of moral 
and lawful responsibility, and the abandon- 
ment of discipline at government, school, 
and parental levels, we ask: “Just what do 
you expect?” This is no alibi; it’s a sign of 
degeneration. 
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The one consoling element in this sordid 
story is that these pitifully inadequate 
young people do represent only a small mi- 
nority. But the warning ts that rotten apples 
do spread their decay. 


Remarks by Hon. Horace R. Kornegay 
at Prayer Breakfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that all Members of this body 
are familiar with the prayer breakfast 
group which meets every Thursday 
morning in the family dining room on 
the Senate side of the Capitol, and which 
is open to all Members of the House of 
Representatives, 

Unfortunately, however, all Members 
of this body were not present this morn- 
ing to hear an inspirational talk by our 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KORNEGAY]. 

In order that his discernment and wis- 
dom in a matter concerning the moral 
posture of this country might be shared 
by all, in and out of the Congress, I here- 
with include his remarks: 

REMARKS BY HONORABLE Horace R. KORNEGAY 
AT HOUSE PRAYER BREAKFAST, JULY 15, 1965 
“We are losing the war in Vietnam.” 
We hear this plaint daily, almost con- 


the efficacy and effectiveness of our policies 
in southeast Asia in floor speeches. Self- 
styled political and military experts in our 
colleges and universities conduct “teach-ins” 
on the campus and write often silly “open” 
letters to the editors on the subject. Bearded 


Radio and television commentators and 
mews analysts probe into the subject and ask 
penetrating questions about it. 

Everywhere we go today, we heep hearing 
that “we are losing in Vietnam.” There is 

concern. 

There is, of course, reason for deep con- 
cern as the Vietnam situation concerns many 
of the best minds of this Nation—from the 
President on down. 2 

I. too, am concerned. 

I am equally concerned, however, that we 
might be losing a war closer at home—one 
that could be even more devastating and dis- 
astrous than one that is being fought in the 
Jungles of southeast Asia. 

I am afraid that we are in serious danger 
of losing the battle being fought for the 
mind, the spirit, and the soul of America. 
Round about us today, as we meet together 
to pay tribute to our God, we can see evi- 
dence of moral decay which is weakening the 
fiber and fabric of a great Nation—founded 
in a concept of religious faith. This Nation 
was established by persons who came across 
the seas bringing a book, a Bible, under their 
arms. 

Now, the book under the arm of the Ameri- 
can is “Lady Chatterly’s Lover” or “The 
Tropic of Cancer.” The filthier the book, the 
greater the sale. 

Our Founding Fathers sought to establish 
a Nation directly upon the Bible and there- 
tore upon belief in a personal God. In those 
early days their concept of this Nation was a 
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Theocracy in which the rule of God pre- 
valled in the affairs of man. Upon this 
sure foundation was developed a mighty 
and potent people. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale has widely com- 
mented: “We got this Nation out of the 
pages of the Bible. And unless we maintain 
the Bible as the anchor of our liberty, this 
great country which Abraham Lincoln called 
‘the last best hope on earth’ may be taken 
from us.“ 

Some of the seeds of destruction have al- 
ready been sown and bear promise of frui- 
tion. For, a Maryland atheist who says “my 
child shall not pray” has brought about a 
Supreme Court decision that your child and 
mine shall not pray in school either. 

A Pennsylvanian who opposes Bible-read- 
ing in classrooms has been able to have this 
Bible exercise eliminated from every class- 
room in the country. In Sacramento County, 
Calif., it was ruled unconstitutional for 
schoolchildren to say with their milk and 
cookies this simple grace: “God is great, God 
is good. Let us thank Him for our food.” 

This week we have heard much discus- 
sion about removal of silver from our coin- 
age. This is an important area of discussion, 
but not nearly so important to me as some 
of the proposals to remove from our coinage 
the motto In God We Trust.” 

Others complain about the use of chaplains 
in the armed services and prayers before 
Government and public gatherings. There 
is a great moyement underway to make 
America a godless nation and I am disturbed 
to think that we have lost the early battles 
in this war here at home. 

In 6,000 years of recorded history, the 
American Constitution is the only docu- 
ment of government to be based on the law 
of God as defined in natural law, the deca- 
log and devine revelation. Its authors 
were believers; their faith is evident in the 
guarantees for individual freedom which they 
wrote into the Constitution. Furthermore, 
by their checks and balances on the three 
branches, they assured that no branch 
should overpower the others and that, while 
protecting the rights of minorities, govern- 
ment should remain in the hands of the 
majority of the people. This is the freedom 
of religion which the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind. 

Yet, today as we meet here in the capital 
of the free world, we are greatly troubled. 
No intelligent man could fall to be, for 
throughout the world and even here in 
America all that is needed to create a riot 
are a few roughly painted signs and a loud- 
mouthed leader. The mob spirit is every- 
where. 

Earlier this month, on the day set aside 
to commemorate American independence, 
young Americans went on rampage in demon- 
stration against established authority. 
They flouted the rights and property of 
others. They engaged in wild mayhem. 

Mob thinking is not only rampant, but 
popular today. Streets once used for travel 
are now filled with bodies of people. Sit-ins 
and lying-downs are new but now-familiar 
phrases. Hate is becoming widespread and 
churches are being bombed and torn asunder. 
A Gallup poll has revealed the startling 
finding that only one-third of the people be- 
lieve that the church has any appreciable 
influence in American life. In the year 1900, 
35 percent of the world’s population were 
Christians and if the present rate continue, 
the year 2000 will find it reduced to 20 
percent—a loss of 15 percent in 100 years. 
A century of progress, indeed. 

And, as I look upon our country I see much 
that disturbs me. 

There is evidence at every hand that many 
of our traditional American values are de- 
teriorating, particularly among the young— 
who, unfortunately, have an innate tendency 
to emulate their elders. 

We have watched juvenile delinquency 
climb steadily. We have seen a growing 
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tendency to tolerate all kinds of abuses, 
crimes, and lawlessness without interyen- 
tion or protest. We have seen the reluctance 
of witnesses to testify for fear of retalia- 
tion, recrimination, or merely out of fear of 
becoming involved. We have seen parental 
reluctance to place restrictions on teenage 
children or to report teenage behavior. 

We speak of underprivilege. Yet the young 
men who swagger up and down the streets, 
boldly flaunting their gang symbols on their 
black jackets, are far more blessed in crea- 
ture comforts, opportunities for advance- 
ment, and freedom from drudgery than 90 
percent of the children of the world. 

We speak of educational advantages. Yet 
all of us know of instances of mass sex orgies 
that haye taken place on or near some of our 
greatest institutions of higher learning, at- 
tendant with dope and habit-forming drugs 
now becoming more popular than ever with 
our young people. All of us, too, know of 
the growing “beatnik bunch,” which rebels 
against any vestige of authority or tradition 
or convention. 

There is the status of our advanced cul- 
ture—our entertainment and our literature. 

All of you, I am sure, are aware of the flood 
of offensive material now prevalent in books, 
magazines, movies, radio, television, and 
the stage. It's everywhere, and in abun- 
dance. We are preoccupied, it seems, with the 
glamorization of sordid themes—sexual per- 
version, prostitution, dope addiction, etc. 
Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier than 
ever? Only nowadays, they don't call it 
dirt, They call it “realism,” Filth today is 
a “daring art form”, licentiousness is really 
social comment. Not too long ago, the screen 
industry solemnly announced that from now 
on perversion and homosexuality would no 
longer be barred from the screen—provided 
the subjects were handled with “delicacy and 
taste.“ Heavens help us, when we have 
reached this advanced state of culture. 

There has been a tremendous rise in the 
“anything goes” philosophy in which no 
limits are permitted on what may be printed 
or exhibited, nor any restrictions placed on 
its distribution to individuals of any age. 
We have reached the pinnacle in absurdlty 
when college students cry for their “freedom 
of speech” when they were not permitted to 
paint four-letter obscene words on a college 
campus. 

We have watched the rise of crime and law- 
lessness and the deterioration of many of our 
cities to a point where some areas are unsafe 
at night and some are even unsafe in day- 
light, There is, as you know, just that situa- 
tion existing here in the “home of freedom.” 

Gentlemen, unless some meaningful steps 
are taken to prevent further deterioration 
of our standards, the American environment 
will grow progressively worse until it be- 
comes so intolerable that only radical solu- 
tions will accomplish any results. But, we 
are a great people. We have noble traditions. 

We have much to teach to the rest of the 
world—and to ourselves again. But, one 
thing Is certain. We do not have centuries 
for a leisurely reawakening—for we have % 
dedicated enemy in communism that has the 
capacity and the willingness to seize upon 
our own moral decay and speed our m 
decline. 

A democracy depends on individual respon- 
sibility in order to function, Therefore, the 
level of individual moral and ethical stand- 
ards, to a great degree, governs the health of 
the Nation and the continuing viability of 
its institutions. 

We need and must have a reexamination 
of the historical, religious, and philosophical 
heritage from which American values have 
developed. We need to redevelop the theme 
that the traditional standards of personal, 
business, and political conduct are a distilla- 
tion of men’s wisdom over the ages. They 
are worth preserving because they: 

Permit maximum freedoms for individuals 
to live their lives so long as they do not im- 
pinge on the rights of others. 
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Establish and foster civilized relations be- 
tween human beings who must, of necessity, 
cooperate in order to live. 

Are not only right in the moral and rell- 
gious sense but worthwhile in the practical 
sense, and necessary for the longrun 
preservation of the American way of life. 

This cannot be accomplished by our mini- 
ters, priests, and rabbis alone. It is up to al} 
of us to help fight this battle. Those of us 
in the public eye can help, in our lives and in 
our preachments. The tremendous. power 
existent in the mass media of radio, tele- 
vision, and the press could exert ite great 
influence to great advantage. The entre- 
preneurs and promoters of our entertainment 
world could pitch in, as could those responsi- 
ble for the literature we read. 

There is a war going on here today—for 
the eye, the ear, the mind, and spirit of 
America, We may be losing at the moment, 
but I believe in the indominatable will of 
the American people. We can win. 

I am a Methodist, if you will permit the 
Personal reference, and proud of my denomi- 
nation—as I know each of you are yours. I 
Point this out at this time to say that the 
founder of our denomination, John Wesley, 
had the perfect battle plan drawn for the war 
we are fighting on the morals front today 
when many years ago he defined a Methodist. 

He said: 

“A Methodist is one who has the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy 
Ghost given unto him. One who loves the 
Lord his God with all his heart and soul and 
mind and strength. He rejoices evermore, 
Prays without ceasing, and in everything 
Bives thanks. His heart is full of love to all 
mankind and is purified from envy, wrath, 
malace, and every unkind affection. His one 
desire and the one design of his life is not 
to do his own will be the will of Him who sent 
him. He keeps all God's commandments 
from the least to the greatest. 

“He follows not the customs of the world, 
for vice does not lose its nature through be- 
Coming fashionable. He fares not sumptu- 
Ously ever day. He cannot lay up treasures 
Upon earth, nor can he adorn himself with 
Bold and costly apparel. He cannot join in 
any diversion that has the least tendency to 
evil. He can no more speak evil of his neigh- 
bors than he can lie. He cannot utter un- 
kind or evil words. He does good unto all 
Men, unto neighbors, strangers, friends, and 
enemies. 

“These are the principles and practices of 
Our sect. These are the marks of a true 
Methodist. By these alone do Methodists 
desire to be distinguished from all other 
men.” 

I would point out that not all of us who 
Proclaim fidelity to Methodism are able to 
Tully measure up to the Wesley definition and 
Certainly your speaker this would 
Not claim these many virtues which Wesley 
insisted we develop. 

I can profess that if each of us made a 
definite, sincere attempt to mirror this defi- 
Rition—regardless of our profession of faith— 
that we can and will win this insidious war 
Against further moral decay in our land and 
lu our world. 

Thank you. 


The Late Adlai Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 
or 10 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in the death of Adlai Stevenson, America 
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has lost one of her greatest statesmen 
and we have all lost a friend. All of us 
thrilled to the great literary quality of 
his speeches and the high tone of the 
political campaigns he waged. 

Ambassador Stevenson represented the 
interests of the United States in the 
United Nations with dignity and ability 
and will be remembered as one of the 
great voices of the 20th century. 

As a voice crying for justice and un- 
derstanding in the midst of political, so- 
cial, and economic turmoil, Adlai Steven- 
son was for our day what Abraham Lin- 
coln was a century ago. The State of 
Illinois has given her very best to Amer- 
ica and the world. 

We are all saddened as the shadow of 
death casts its pail over us and we are 
aware of the deep void Ambassador Ste- 
venson's passing leaves. 


Bread Tax and Price Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
add my voice to the growing body of 
sentiment in this House which is becom- 
ing increasingly disgusted and insulted 
by the felicitous propaganda being cir- 
culated to defeat the farm bill. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
Texas reminded this body last week, this 
bread tax argument or propaganda is 
totally false and cunning, a deceitful and 
deliberate campaign by the big baking 
companies and their well-paid profes- 
sional lobbyists. 

I have in my hand at this moment the 
best red, white, and blue, 100-percent 
American evidence to rebut the gloom 
and doom philosophy and propaganda 
sought to be spread by these disbelievers 
in our great free enterprise system. 

There is currently ensuing in my dis- 
trict—and I submit it could be conta- 
gious and occur in anyone's district—a 
bread price war. 

Last week the Beatrice, Nebr., Daily 
Sun, a leading newspaper in my home 
county, carried the following advertise- 
ments: 

Bread, IGA short loaf, 16 ounces, 10 cents. 

Ovenjoy bread, white, loaf, 10 cents. 

Butter and Egg bread, save 8 cents, 16- 
ounce loaf, 19 cents. 


I am sure that the good people in my 
district who buy and consume bread, as 
everyone does, are most pleased at the 
enlightened marketing practices and 
stimulated free market competition that 
has brought this situation about in Ne- 
braska. It is ironic that such a situa- 
tion should occur at the same time when 
highly paid professional lobbyists here 
in Washington are busily engaged in at- 
tempting to scare this body away from 
constructive farm legislation, on the 
spurious grounds that the price of bread 
to the consumer must go up. 

This situation in my State points out 
dramatically the true facts that give the 
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lie to the fiction that the price of bread 
must go up to the consumer if the wheat 
farmer’s share of the price of a loaf of 
bread is increased by seven-tenths of 1 
red cent—I repeat, seventh-tenths of 1 
red cent.” Opponents of the farm bill's 
wheat provisions have in the past made 
predictions that the price of bread would 
rise to the consumer—in that the farm- 
ers were not given consideration—but it 
did not. 

Bread prices in the last year have aver- - 
aged around 21 cents a loaf, or less. 

This is virtually unchanged from the 
period before the certificate program 
went into effect. This program has 
meant the addition of approximately 
$450 million in farm income to wheat- 
growers all over this land and at the same 
time has resulted in lowering, by $300 
million, the cost to the taxpayer. Wheat 
stocks have been reduced by about 150 
million bushels below the previous mar- 
keting year and thus additional savings 
have resulted to all taxpaying American 
citizens. 

Now, what about those who claim to be 
hurt by such constructive farm pro- 
grams? Profits to wheat users rose in 
1965. According to reliable sources, they 
are higher in nearly every case than for 
the same period in 1964. Iam sure that 
no one opposed to the wheat provisions 
in the wheat bill would have the temerity 
to suggest that the bakers and other 
wheat users are not better off financially 
than the farmers who grow the wheat or 
deny that they get a greater share of the 
consumer’s cost than the farmer, from 
every loaf of bread they sell and yet these 
folks just do not seem to want to give 
the farmer parity of income even if it 
only costs seven-tenths of 1 red cent. 

The goals of the farm bill are simple. 
First, to raise farm income by $250 mil- 
lion a year; second, to reduce farm pro- 
gram costs $200 million a year; and third, 
to cut back Government-held stocks of 
farm commodities and reduce Govern- 
ment storage and handling costs. 

They are not, as we have been propa- 
gandized, designed to put bakers and 
wheat users out of business or to raise 
the price of bread to the American con- 
suming public. Let us remember, gen- 
tlemen, that the farm and rural Ameri- 
can families are themselves one of the 
most important consumer units in the 
country. : 

In 1949, the retail price of bread aver 
aged something like 13 cents a loaf. At 
that time, the wheat farmers’ share of 
that 13 cents was two and a fraction 
cents. In 1965, the average retail price 
of a loaf of bread has risen to 21 cents 
a loaf. The farmers’ share remains the 
same two and a fraction cents a loaf. 

The new bill would not solve all the 
marketing inequities, but it would pro- 
vide the wheat farmer with his first in- 
crease in his share of the returns from 
a loaf of bread in 15 years. 


Isubmit that any of my colleagues who 
may represent districts with an indus- 
trial complex, it would be hard put to 
deny their constituents one fractioinal 
wage increase in 15 years. 

And, yet, you and I must be subject to 
this continued false and fradulent argu- 
ment that if the share of the farmer is 
increased by seven-tenths of a cent, the 
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price of bread to the consumer will be 
increased two cents. I say, woe, to 
those who use this type of scare tactics. 

Let us, gentlemen, be done with these 
prophets of inflation who use paid hurl- 
ings to confuse the issue. The good 
people of Nebraska by their actions this 
week in my district have shown again the 
fallacy of the premise— That you can 
fool some of the people some of the time.” 


The Late Adlai Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
ever was a true Renaissance man of the 
20th century, that man was Adlai Stev- 
enson. We are even more stunned by his 
loss than one would expect because of 
the enormity of this man’s ability and 
his goodness. 

A diplomat, a statesman, a lawyer, a 
journalist, a political leader, an una- 
bashed and full-fledged intellectual, a 
man of great warmth and compassion, a 
man of glittering wit and superb intel- 
lect—Adlai Stevenson was, indeed, a man 
for all seasons. His loss is irreparable 
and irretrievable. 

One of the brightest stars in the en- 
tire political world galaxy has been 
dimmed. Few men of the stature of 
Stevenson come along in one generation, 
or, in fact, in a host of generations. 

The Ambassador was a man who had 
unselfishly given more than his measure 
of service to all the people of the country 
and of the world. Although the torch of 
leadership of the American people was 
denied him, he wore the mantle of world 
leadership for many years. For a time 
it appeared as if he alone was carrying 
the burden of the United Nations on his 
shoulders. 

The intellectual fire and eloquent voice 
which were extinguished will not easily 
be refit. There are few Americans of 
whom we Can all be as proud as of Adlai 
Stevenson. -He will be remembered with 
love, respect, and honor by all. 


Captive Nations Week Observance in 
Lehighton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


` Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, July 18, we begin 
the annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in our country and in my 
congressional district the members of 
the Lehigh Valley Branch of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee will sponsor a 
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special meeting at the Ukrainian Home- 
stead Summer Camp near Lehighton in 
Carbon County. 

Joining with my many friends from the 
UCC will be members of the Hungarian, 
Polish, Slovak, and other ethnic groups 
from throughout the Lehigh Valley. I 
know that the Members of the House of 
Representatives join me in the hope that 
they will have a prayerful and success- 
ful meeting. 

Here in America, as we enjoy the day- 
to-day dignity of a free people in a free 
society, we should pause to remember 
those millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren who labor beneath the yoke of tyr- 
anny across the world. 

We cannot be wholly content, no mat- 
ter what our own state may be, so long 
as the face of the world is scarred by 
the suppression of the human spirit. 

The people of the Ukraine, the Slovak, 
and Polish people, have lost none of their 
thirst for individual liberties or their 
pride in their own national heritage. 

I urge that we join together, now, in 
a reaffirmation of America’s hope for 
their peace and freedom. 


Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr, POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speak- 
er, Puerto Ricans everywhere share with 
me and my colleagues the dark sorrow of 
Ambassador Stevenson’s death. He was 
a man of vision and of mission for his 
country, and he served the task well 
through many years. Never a robust 
person, he seemed to drive himself at 
times close to the limit of endurance. He 
was selfless, able, persuasive, dedicated, 
purposeful, and an effective foe of com- 
munism. And he was humble. Magnifi- 
cently gallant in action was Adlai 
Stevenson, for he was of, by, and for the 
people, and it was their cause for which 
he struggled. 

We, the free people of the world, have 
lost a real champion, and we are poorer 
now. 


California Federation of Young Democrats 
Supports “One Man, One Vote” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual State convention of the California 
Federation of Young Democrats has ex- 
pressed its strong support for the prin- 
ciple of one man, one vote and its oppo- 
sition to the Dirksen amendment. I con- 
gratulate the federation and its able 
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president, Mr. Henry Waxman, on their 
support of fair legislative apportionment. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Whereas the Supreme Court historic one- 
man, one-vote ruling in Reynolds v. Simms 
is threatened by a proposed constitutional 
amendment introduced in the U.S, Senate 
by Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, and 

Whereas this amendment would permit the 
perpetuation of control of State legislatures 
by underpopulated rural areas: Therefore 
be it 

Resoived, That the California Federation of 
Young Democrats goes on record as oppos- 
ing the Dirksen amendment or any other 
proposal which would circumvent the one- 
man, one-vote ruling, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the California 
delegation in the House of Representatives 
and to the State legislators. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a great American, Adlai Stevenson, as 
we mourn his passing. Ambassador 
Stevenson served in a most difficult, chal- 
lenging assignment for the last 44% years 
as the U.S. spokesman at the United 
Nations. His loss will not only be felt 
by Americans but his valued counsel and 

-judgment will be missed at the U.N. 

As a representative from Illinois, Mr. 
Stevenson’s home State, I also take note 
of the years of service he devoted to the 
citizens of our State. All who knew him, 
worked with him, or observed his public 
career recognized him as a man devoted 
to his philosophy and principles of gov- 
ernment, and respected him for his bril- 
liant mind and unusual eloquence. 

Ambassador Stevenson was known 
throughout the world as a major Amer- 
ican spokesman and highly respected for 
his determination, energy, and ability. 
In his long career he played a major role 
in many vital developments and leaves 
a clear imprint on the pages of history. 

Mrs. Derwinski and I extend to his 
family our sincere sympathy on his sud- 
den passing. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
OF NEW JERSEY — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
lost a great man whose greatest contri- 
butions to America were his ideas and 
his ideals. He was a man who lived be- 
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fore the times were ready to accept his 

and yet a great deal of the 
forward motion of America, and indeed 
whee can rightfully be attributed to 


In many ways he can be likened to the 
great Woodrow Wilson. Both men were 
Obsessed with the idea of peace among 
all nations and both knew and realized 
the true horror of war. Both labored 
throughout their lives to bring about a 
World united in the cause of peace. 
Wilson failed, but at least he laid the 
foundations. Stevenson succeeded and 
helped to create a functioning interna- 
tional organization. 

Now it remains for us to carry on in 
the spirit of Adlai Stevenson. We must 
strive, as he did, with renewed persever- 
ance toward peace throughout the 
World. 

Adlai Stevenson never became Presi- 
dent, but on the great questions of hu- 
Manity he was always right. I have lost, 
Our Nation has lost, and indeed the entire 
World has lost a great advocate of world 
Peace and world progress. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Adlai 
Stevenson was a fresh, articulate, and at- 
ve force in American politics. His 
Tespect for the language and his great 
ty in its use, his integrity and deep 
Convictions, and his fine intelligence 
&dded much to the quality of our coun- 
's public life. He had the courage and 
tion to overcome political defeat 

and serve our country and the cause of 
Peace and humanity with great distinc- 


All Americans will miss him 
Sreatly. 
Adlai Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


8 Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
tates and all of mankind have suffered 
an immeasurable loss in the death of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 
He was one of the towering figures of 
time and in all our history. He de- 
Voted his life to public service and died 
1 the midst of his patient, tireless efforts 
a, international peace and justice. He 
as an excellent administrator, an out- 
ding Governor of his State, and the 
tragon of an American Ambassador to 
e United Nations. 
t he was even greater as an in- 
plration for the American people. By 
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his eloquence, his wit, his brillant analy- 
sis, and his idealism he raised the polit- 
ical dialog and enhanced the political 
process in this country. By his definition 
of liberalism, he aroused a new genera- 
tion and brought it into politics and 
public service. 

In a profound sense, Adlai E. Steven- 
son cannot die. He lives forever as a 
part of the better America shaped by 
his life and spirit. 


Another Award for Westminster for 
Pedestrian Safety Locally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
safety campaigns do bring results. Asa 
contrast to the usual news of mounting 
highway and traffic deaths during holi- 
day week-ends; as a proof that traffic 
safety directors are slowly but surely suc- 
ceeding in their efforts, I am honored to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
short editorial from the Carroll County 
Times for July 8, 1965. This editorial 
notes that Westminster, Md., was given 
the coveted AAA Pedestrian Safety 
Award for the fifth straight year: 
ANOTHER AWARD FOR WESTMINSTER FOR 

PEDESTRIAN SAFETY LOCALLY 

Mayor Joseph H. Hahn and City Manager 
John R. Eckard proudly accepted the coveted 
AAA Pedestrian Safety Award last Wednes- 
day from Fred E. Voges, president of the AAA 
Automobile Club of Maryland at ceremonies 
in Baltimore. 

The beautiful plaque was presented to the 
Westminster officials for 5 consecutive death- 
free years. 
` Sparrows Point led the cities with 24 con- 
secutive years and Greenbelt and Pleasant, 
15 years each, and Easton 12 years. In all, 
17 communities won awards for pedestrians 
safety records. 

About 1,870 cities competed in the AAA's 
26th national pedestrian program. During 
this time pedestrian fatalities in the United 
States have plunged 40 percent below the 
15,500 fatalities recorded in 1937. 

The AAA is a good one and we 
should all support it by observing all traffic 
and pedestrian safety rules and regulations. 


Cleveland Monroe Bailey 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Cleveland Monroe Bailey, while a 
personal loss to myself and his many 
friends with whom he served so many 
years in this body, is a greater loss to 
the State of West Virginia and our Na- 
tion. 
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It was my privilege to enter Congress 
at the same time Cleve, as he was known 
to his friends, returned from a 2-year 
vacation and we were assigned to work 
together on the Education and Labor 
Committee. His dedicated efforts to im- 
prove our educational system did more 
to establish a program of Federal aid 
to education than those of any other in- 
dividual. The work he did was an in- 
spiration to the entire House member- 
ship and, in particular, to myself and the 
members of his committee. I am com- 
forted by the fact that he lived to see 
most of the major programs for which 
he worked so long and so hard become 
a part of the law of our land. His ef- 
forts and-accomplishments along this 
line will remain as a monument to his 
memory. 

His family and his friends have a right 
to be proud of this record. Our future 
citizens and the country will reap the 
rewards of his work and this record will 
not be complete for years to come. 

His adult life was devoted to the serv- 
ice of his country—first as an educator, 
followed by more than 40 years as a lo- 
cal, State and Federal official. The 
greatest and almost only reward for 
these long years of public service is his 
record of accomplishments. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
deep sadness in honoring the memory 
of a truly great man, Adlai Stevenson, 
whose passing leaves an irreplaceable 
void in national and international 
affairs. 

ren pal a even: 

ence, and perso 8 — 
8 dedicated his enormous talents to 
the service of his country and the world. 
He belleved that peace is the most im- 
portant unfinished task of our genera- 
tion,” and he devoted himself unstint- 
ingly to achieving a stable world com- 
munity. His was always the voice of 


‘reason and restraint and justice, and 


the cause of freedom and democracy 
could have no abler advocate. 

Adlai Stevenson’s great accomplish- 
ments merit for him a high place in his- 
tory. As we mourn his loss, let us be 
inspired by the nobility of his life and 
works, and let us hope that his wise 
counsel will be heeded by the peoples 
of the world he served so well. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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More Visitors for the U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly encouraged recently with 
the efort that is being made jointly by 
the Government and private industry to 
increase foreign travel to the United 
States and to promote the pleasures and 
benefits of travel generally. As the spon- 
sor of the “See the U.S. A.“ resolution, 
enacted in the 88th Congress, I have fol- 
lowed with great interest the outstand- 
ing efforts of President Johnson, Vice 
President HUMPHREY and his travel task- 
force, the U.S. Travel Service, and many 
segments of the travel industry in pro- 
moting the theme of the congressional 
resolution. 

One of the most important aspects of 
this whole program is the promotion of 
travel to the United States from other 
Countries. This phase is known as Visit 
USA. In view of the U.S. balance-of- 
Payments situation, the effort of co- 
Operating carriers to increase tourist 
traffic to this country should be of major 
interest to all of us. 

Last month, here in Washington, the 
Scandinavian Airlines System marked a 
Visit USA milestone by opening its office 
as a welcome center for foreign tourists 
to America. In connection with this 
Opening, spokesmen for SAS made a 
number of very interesting and useful 
Observations on what should be done to 
attract tourists and how the overall 
effectiveness of the Visit USA program 
might be further improved. 

SAS has been a leader in Visit USA 
development—a fact attested to by the 
acting director of the U.S. Travel Sery- 
ice, Mr. Black, and I believe that its rec- 
Ommendations are worthy of serious con- 
Sideration. 

I would particularly draw attention to 
the view of Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem spokesmen that the United States is 

behind other countries in its ex- 
Ploitation of the highly competitive tour- 
ist market, and that much greater devel- 
opment of arrangements within the 
Country to take care of foreign tourists is 
also necessary. 

The balance of trade with Scandinavia 
has consistently been favorable to the 
United States—amounting last year to 
$116 million—and the airline itself has 
been a very substantial customer of the 
U.S. aircraft industry, spending many 
millions of dollars more on purchases in 
America than it earns in sales here. A 
Spokesman for the company pointed out 
the need for marketing Scandinavian 
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goods and services in the United States 
to help provide the means for continued 
growth of this valuable tourist traffic. 
Certainly, the mutual benefits of such 
exchange is apparent to those of us who 
support expanded world trade. I want 
to congratulate Scandinavian Airlines 
System for its contribution to the Visit 
USA program, and request that the fol- 
lowing remarks by Mr. Bartlett M. Shaw, 
vice president for marketing and sales, be 
included in the Recorp. I recommend 
them to all who are concerned with the 
problems of international trade and 
tourism: 
More VISITORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
(Remarks by Bartlett M. Shaw, vice president, 
marketing and sales, of Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, Inc., at a press conference in 
the International Club, to mark the open- 
ing of the first SAS Welcome Center for 

foreign tourists in Washington, D.., 

June 24, 1965) 

Scandinavian Airlines System is happy to 
haye you as its guests this afternoon and 
flattered that you have taken the time from 
the important preoccupations of a working 
day in Washington to be with us. 

If you are wondering about the sign over 
my head, it is written in the second official 
language of Scandinavian Airlines System, 
which is Norwegian. Happily for me, the 
first official language of the company is Eng- 
lish. But Lam certain that the sentiment of 
welcome which the sign conveys will be plain 
to you and to the many tourists whom we 
expect to see here from our part of the world 
in the season and in the years to come. 

I speak today on behalf of the president of 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., Mr. Tore 
Nilert, who must be your host in absentia 
because he has been called to a management 
meeting in Stockholm. I also speak on behalf 
of several hundreds of people in Scandinavian 
Airlines System whose major preoccupation 
is to build tourism from abroad to the United 
States. While we have been hard at this ef- 
fort for several years past, we feel that there 
are several good reasons to talk about it at 
this particular time. 

Purely by coincidence, it was just 20 years 
ago today that the first Scandinavian com- 
mercial flight across the Atlantic touched 
down at LaGuardia airport. You may be in- 
terested to know that it was a converted 
B-17 bomber with 9 passengers and that the 
flight took 31 hours. Today, with an Amer- 
ican jet transport, we can operate 3 filghts 
each way over the same route in about the 
same time, and offer 804 seats instead of 9. 

A second and more important reason is 
that air carriers between Scandinavia and 
the United States—all carriers, including 
SAS—have now achieved a 50-50 balance be- 
tween aliens and American citizens flying 
the route. This is the first time that this 
has happened with respect to any European 
destination area; and we believe that it is, 
in its own way, an important milestone in 
the development of international travel. 

This traffic from overseas—and particularly 
from Scandinavia—has now reached such 
proportions that as from today, we are giving 
our offices in the United States a dual role. 
They are not merely to be places where we 
sell tickets to Americans: they will also be 
places where foreign tourists can find in- 
formation and assistance in enjoying the 


United States. We start today with Wash- 
ington: in the next few months, more than 
a score of SAS offices will be similarly set 


up. 

And finally, we believe that at this partic- 
ular time, when the United States is involved 
in a balance-of-payments difficulty which is 
as serious for Scandinavia as it is for America, 
some recital of a foreign carrier’s contribution 
to the Visit USA program may be of in- 
terest here in the Capital of the United 
States. 

We feel, with some justification, that we 
have been in the Visit USA, or the Dis- 
cover USA business longer than most people. 
After all, Leif Ericsson was a Scandinavian. 
And we have been carrying on a very active 
Visit USA program during years in which 
the US. Travel Service has been unable to 
do much in Scandinavia for itself. 

Before we try to give you some idea of what 
goes into such an effort by a foreign carrier, 
however, I would like to assure you that we 
are not talking about negligible quantities 
or nebulous possibilities. Our Visit USA 
business, as you will hear, is now up in the 
50 thousands per annum and will go higher 
this year. And the people behind the statis- 
tics are even more interesting—on our 1965 
group list you will find, among many others, 
100 Swedish housewives, 75 retired Norwe- 
gians, 3 parliamentary delegations, 21 pretty 


veterinarians from Denmark, Dutch packag- 
ing experts and even a group traveling under 
the auspices of a leading Danish newspaper 
to take a look at what the Danes gave up in 
the Virgin Islands. 

With this preface, I should like to turn 
this session over to Mr. Trygve Svendsen, who 
works at the heart of our systemwide Visit 
USA program at Stockholm. He is particu- 
larly well equipped to explain to you what is 
needed to make a program of this sort tick 
over—inside an airline, in the travel indus- 
try, and in the whole intricate process of ap- 

to the traveling public on the other 
side of the Atlantic. ‘ 

Mr. SVENDSEN. As you can see, a successful 
“Visit USA” campaign is and must be a 
seriously considered and meticulously de- 
talled educational and logistic operation be- 
fore it can become a sales campaign. 

[Mr. Svendsen has omitted to mention 
one quite revolutionary development in our 
Visit USA promotion—a joint campaign 
with a Swedish bank based on the concept 
of “Save Now—Fly Later.” If this catches 
on, there is no telling where it will end.] 

Mr, SVENDSEN. By claiming success for 
what SAS have done so far, I would not want 
to minimize what others are doing in the 
same field, All carriers on the North At- 
lantic are mounting their own Visit USA ef- 
forts, with quite impressive results, and 
many of them are working in countries larger 
and more populous than Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Finland put together. 

We are fortunate, however, in the balliwick 
which fate has given us. Of all the countries 
of Europe, ours have the highest standards 
of living and the largest disposable consumer 
incomes. They have the longest statutory 
paid vacations, the most ingrained habit of 
foreign travel, and the closest family affinities 
to America. There are few families in Scan- 
dinavia which do not have some relations 
to draw them here like a magnet; and hap- 
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pily, there are more Scandinavians each year 
who can afford the trip. 

For all these reasons, we believe that the 
market for travel to the United States from 
Scandinavia and contiguous countries is a 
particularly good one; and for these reasons, 
we are devoting very substantial resources 
to our Visit USA campaigns and expect to 
see substantial results. 

These are well-founded expectations. In 
the last 9 months, the volume of group busi- 
ness for which we make arrangements our- 
selves has already increased 300 percent over 
the total for the preceding fiscal year, and by 
the end of September we calculate that the 


sheet—I trust you will not mind a few obser- 
vations, based on our , as to how 
this Visit USA traffic could be further ex- 


In our part of the world, at least, the Visit 
USA campaign has very largely been an SAS 
campaign; and the resulta would have been 
even better if the United States had given 
it the support it deserves. 

This is not a criticism of the U.S. Travel 
Service. Indeed, our only criticism of that 
worthy hard-working agency is simply that 
there isn't enough of it. Our people come 
over here to study and marvel at the massive 


promis: 
ing as the scenic grandeur and other attrac- 
tions of the United States. 

It may not be our business, as a foreign 
carrier, to interfere in domestic decisions, but 
I cannot resist pointing out that this is a 
very competitive business and that the 
United States is spending less—per capita 
and even in numbers of dollars—than many 
of its competitors in the same overseas mar- 
kets. 


The impact of U.S. Travel Service promo- 
tion abroad might also be considerably en- 
hanced if US. restrictions on free and re- 
duced rate transportation for the press were 
liberalized. At the moment, European pub- 
lications with less plush budgets than our 
own find it difficult to extend their travel 
coverage to the United States. We have 
brought almost 200 foreign press to America 
in the last couple of years, but they have not 
been able to penetrate the country as deep- 
ly as they should—and we have all lost 
thereby. 

Let us assume that through your efforts or 
ours, we have our prospective tourist on 
the brink of a decision to come to America. 
While the U.S passport office has streamlined 
visa processing, there are still a good many 
Scandinavians who live at some distance 
from a U.S. consulate and for whom the busi- 
ness of getting an American tourist visa is 
time consuming and possibly quite unneces- 
sary. Some of them may also find it some- 
what repugnant to provide even pro forma 
assurance that they are neither drug addicts, 
nor criminals, nor seeking to overthrow the 
Government of the United States. 

There are, of course, reasons for these 
questions, but the amount of protection they 
give you is questionable. Any one with 
sinister designs will not be stopped at a few 
convenient lies. And mean while, for the 
more than 99.99 percent of the traffic, the 
whole process is a denial of the smiling wel- 
come which you hold out to the foreign — 
ist. The United States has persuaded a good 
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many foreign countries to drop their visa re- 
quirements for Americans. You have a very 
good reason now to pay some of these coun- 
tries the compliment of doing the same for 
them. 

I have already inferred that the United 
States offers the tourist a travel experience 
second to none in the world. Regard this, 
if you will, as the raw material of the Visit 
USA program—and then ask if the raw mate- 
rlal has been properly processed into the 
finished product of tourism. On balance, our 
experience indicates that we still have some 
way to go. 

The travel industry in the United States— 
and by that I mean the whole complex of 
carriers, hotels, tour operators and 
agents who contribute to the final package— 
is not yet to deal as well as it 
should with the tourist from abroad. 

We are not particularly concerned about 
arrangements for the group tour. Our own 
tour department, with the help of tour op- 
erators, the domestic airlines, the bus com- 
panies, the railroads and some of the hotel 
chains, can fairly easily work up quite satis- 
factory itineraries at good package prices. 
If necessary, we can send out our own per- 
sonnel as advance men and troubleshooters 
to tie off loose ends, because a group is large 
enough to justify the 

But the individual foreign ‘tourist in the 
United States is quite another problem. 
When he comes from Scandinavia, at least, he 
has probably had a good deal of European 
travel experience behind him. And this 
means that he is used to getting package 
tours, providing his every need within a 
single price, including virtually every item 
of expenditure, and giving him, with almost 
infinite variation, firm reservations for some- 
thing to do for every moment in which he 
wants to be occupied. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the situation 
is not the same. There are very few tour 
operators who have interested themselves in 
this business as yet. The entry through cus- 
toms at New York, at any rate—is a rather 
abrupt introduction to American super- 
market techniques. For some strange reason, 
it is absolutely impossible to arrange trans- 
fers in advance. e eee 
or railroad and bus stations are 
languages other than English, or e 
Spanish. Many of the sights and acommo- 
dations most attractive to the tourist can 
only be reached by car; and while the rent-a- 
car companies have offered some very attrac- 
tive rates, not all tourists feel up to driving 
themselves. 

In most banks, hotels, and shops in this 
country, the idea of exchanging a foreign 
banknote puts the cashier into a state of ad- 
vanced hysteria. We are not yet, as a nation, 
adept at foreign languages, or at putting 
people who speak them in places where the 
foreign tourist may need them. And I chal- 
lenge anyone in this room or in Europe this 
evening, to tell me at what time the next 
tour of the pueblos leaves from Santa Fe or 
how to book a seat 3 months in advance. 
These are not the only sorts of loose ends we 
encounter, and none may be terribly im- 
portant in itself, but taken together, they 
can somehow spoil the fun. 

I hope I haven't given you the idea that 
the European tourist is inept and incapable. 
He isn’t—at least no more than any other. 
But you must remember that he is not used 
to our scales of distance or of cost, or to the 
pace of our lives in the large cities, or to our 
own habits of travels—and that if we want 
him to come, to enjoy himself and to urge 
others to follow him, we must meet him 
half way. After all, it's his own money he's 
spending; and he has got to squeeze a lot out 
of it. 

Back in April 1961, the late President 
Kennedy set what we consider our goals 
when he had this to say to the European 
Travel Conference meeting in New York. 
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“We want to make the Atlantic a two-way 
ocean. We want you to see us in all our com- 
plexity and variety as we have seen you, and 
as we shall continue to see you as even 
greater numbers of Americans travel to 
Europe in the sixties. Let us keep our houses 
open to one another.” 

We in SAS feel that we have gone a long 
way to meet these goals. What we want now 
is not only to keep the house open, but to 
make certain that everything is in order to 
make the guest happy, and to send him away 
with the feeling that his stay in it has been 
the most wonderful time in his life, 


Malawi Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a great occasion for one of the young- 
est nations of the world. July 6, 1965, 
marks the anniversary of 1 year of in- 
dependence for the great nation of Ma- 
lawi. The name for the new country 
was taken from that of a people who 
in the 17th and 18th centuries inhabited 
much of what is now Malawi. It is fitting 
that this name of a free and proud peo- 
ple was given to Nyasaland in commemo- 
ration of its change in status from a 
protectorate to an independent nation. 

Malawi is a land of lush green foliage, 
high mountains, and large lakes, and 
is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
in Africa. The country is 37,000 square 
miles in area and lies between Northern 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika in the north 
and Mozambique in the south. The 
southern tip of Malawi is about 130 miles 
from the sea. However, it does have its 
own 360-mile-long lake, Lake Nyasa, 
sometimes called Lake Malawi in honor 
of the new nation. 

The population of Malawi is estimated 
at 4 million, including 9,000 Europeans 
and 11,000 of Asian descent. The bulk 
of the population is descended from the 
original settlers of Malawi—the Malawi, 
Yao, and Angoni peoples. Blantyre, the 
commercial and industrial center of the 
country has a population of 75,000; 
Zomba, 10,000; and Lilongwe, the main 
city of the central region, 10,000. 

One year ago, Malawi reached the last 
Stage of a 4-year plan for status as an 
independent dominion within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The smooth 
transition from colonial rule to self- 
government was facilitated by the pres- 
ence of a great leader in Dr. Hastings 
Kamuzu Banda. Dr. Banda, who re- 
turned to Nyasaland in 1958 after many 
years overseas, led the Malawi Congress 
Party to an overwhelming victory in the 
August 15, 1961, legislative council elec- 
tions. The role which he played in the 
new executive council demonstrated his 
talent and wisdom as an administrator. 

Dr. Banda became Prime Minister 
February 1, 1963, when the executive 
council was replaced by the British 
ministerial system of government. The 
country has a unicameral National As- 
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sembly consisting of 53 elected mem- 
bers, 3 of whom must represent the Eu- 
ropean minority. On December 1, 1964, 
Malawi became a full-fiedged member 
of the United Nations. 

The United States is happy to call 
Malawi its friend. We are host to sev- 
eral students from Malawi who are 
studying in American universities and 
hope that more of their young people 
Will wish to study in this country. Ma- 
lawi has asked for and received Peace 
Corps volunteers from the United States. 
Technical assistance is also being sent 
to Malawi under the auspices of the 
Agency for International Development. 

The people of the United States extend 
their hearty congratulations to the peo- 
ple of Malawi on this, the anniversary 
of their independence. It is always 
heartening to see a people drop the yoke 
of colonialism and stride forward as a 
free and independent nation without the 
bloodshed of revolution. To His Excel- 
lency the Prime Minister of Malawi, 
Hastings Kamuzu Banda, and the soon- 
to-arrive Malawian Ambassador to the 
United States, Vincent H. V. Gondwe, 
we extend our warmest greetings. We 
Salute Malawi, Africa’s “Land of the 
Lake,” on her independence day, and 
We wish for her continued progress, 
Prosperity, and peace. 


Perils of Oversimplification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Murrey 
Marder, writing in the Washington Post 
of July 16, has wisely pointed out that 

it is almost axiomatic for nations to 
Oversimplify the issues in time of 
Struggle.” 

The result, he suggests in commenting 
On the war in Vietnam, is that we begin 
to emphasize “national honor” and “our 
Word” rather than the real problem, 
Which is a test of the Communists so- 
Called wars of national liberation, and 
dur real objective, which is a diplomatic 
Settlement. 

Mr. Marder’s warning is timely and I 
urge we give it our attention lest we give 
more ammunition to those who “chal- 

e any outcome short of unattainable 
total victory.” 

The article follows: 

No Hoty War 


(By Murrey Marder) 
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But if the Johnson administration is to 
adhere to its announced policy of applying 
only enough added force to push the Vietna- 
mese conflict toward the declared limited 
objective, a diplomatic settlement, it will 
have to guard its own tongue. 

If not, the administration increasingly 
will be in danger of propelling itself, by its 
own statements, beyond the goals it has de- 
fined. Politically, the pressure to try to press 
the administration further than it wants to 
go is already well underway. 

It is almost axiomatic for nations to over- 
simplify the issues in time of struggle. The 
shadings of gray that apply to most inter- 
national disputes emerge as blacks and 
whites. Arguments that have little or no 
bearing on a crisis are dredged up to serve 
as Immutable evidence to support a coursé of 
conduct that even may be more justifiabie 
in its own right, but which officials may re- 
gard as too subtle for the average man to 
grasp or acclaim. 

That process is going on now. 

President Johnson, with mounting stress, 
has been emphasizing that the “national 
honor” of the United States, and “our word,” 
is at stake in Vietnam and “three Presidents 
have made the pledge for this Nation. * * *” 

The President said in his press conference 
on Tuesday “that the Senate has ratified the 
SEATO Treaty by a vote of 82 to 1 pledging 
the United States to come to the aid of any 
nation upon their request who are parties to 
that treaty or protocol.” 

Yet in fact what is now a massive American 
commitment to South Vietnam did not begin 
as a test of national honor. It started as a 
conditional program of aid and support dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, with 
Just over 300 American military advisers on 
the scene. The Senate vote, in 1955, on the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization has lit- 
tle, if any relevance; moreover, the treaty it- 
self leaves to the participating nations the 
determination of what actions will be taken 
to defend the territory to which it applies. 
France and Pakistan, for example, as two of 
the signatories, refuse to assume any core- 
sponsibility for U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

Fundamentally, US. actions in Vietnam are 
based on other considerations. The prin- 
cipal ones are that the United States regards 
Vietnam as a critical testing ground for the 
Communist advocacy of “wars of national 
liberation” and a test of American national 
Interests and American prestige in the 
world. 

By marshaling oversimplified arguments to 
substantiate its actions in foreign policy, the 
present administration often runs the risk 
of alienating more sophisticated listeners, 
apparently on the thesis that what counts 
most is mass support. 

This sometimes carries the administra- 
tion to lengths, In the Dominican 
Republic crisis, for instance, President John- 
son told a news conference on June 17 that 
“some 1,500 innocent people were murdered 
and shot, and their heads cut off * . 
The President could not have meant that 
whopper literally; evidence is yet to be pre- 
sented that anyone’s head was cut off. 

The constant pressure inside the Johnson 
administration to oversimplify complex 
issues of foreign policy is known, despite 
current denials, to have plagued the late 
Adlai E. Stevenson at the United Nations, 
most recently in the Dominican crisis. 

Even on practical political grounds, the 
danger of rebound is great. The more the 
administration digs itself into the position 
that the principal issue in Vietnam is na- 
tional honor,” the more ammunition it pro- 
vides to its political ts to 
any outcome short of unattainable total 
victory. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


M. HANNA. The voice of Adlai Ste- 
venson has been stilled, and had that 
voice been music all would have cried, 
“Play on.” The Grim Reaper reached 
out his inexorable sickle and cut from 
our ranks this world statesman while he 
was literally in full stride on the de- 
mands of his important office. The end 
came to our Ambassador to the United 
Nations in the streets of London. It 
dramatically and eloquently marked his 
activity as a representative of our great 
land in the community of the world. 

In my time there have been many 
voices heard around this troubled world. 
Some, like the voices of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, rang with hate; bellowed with 
brutality and sounded with the siren 
lure of exaggerated nationalistic superi- 
ority. Some like the voices of the mili- 
tarists of Japan glorified war, fed on 
fear and subdued all discord with power. 
Others like the voice of Stalin whispered 
in deceit; roared in violence and were 
pompous with promise of world domina- 
tion. 

These voices had in common a core 
devoid of humanism; a theme of hate 
and fear and a constant companion in 
suppressive power. The degradation and 
devastation they ushered into the world 
in our times lodge in the conscience of 
mankind. Their legacy is as irrespon- 
sive to the blanding and softening effects 
of time as a rock lying in the belly of 
man is irresponsive to the digestive 
juices. Some gratitude can be enter- 
tained that death has stilled all these 
strident, discordant throats also in our 
time, though lesser luminaries continue 
their chants. Greater thanksgiving 
should be raised that there was as a bal- 
ance, as a sanctuary, and as a banner to 
rally the opposition to these baser calls, 
the voice of Adlai Stevenson. 

Adlai Stevenson, a man who by tem- 
perament was constrained to seek the 
cloak of scholarship, but who by calling 
and conscience was forced to accept the 
mantel of statesmanship. Out of the 
torture that involved adapting the pref- 
erence for the private and the intimate 
to the constant exposure of the public 
and the mass media, there came a dis- 
tilled, clear and forceful articulation that 
answered fear with hope; that con- 
founded base emotions with high reason; 
that contradicted narrow nationai mean- 
ness with broad human aspirations; and 
that contrasted suppression by power 
with the power of an open world forum 
where ideas and ideology competed on 
merit. 

His voice had a solid core of human- 
ism, a theme of patience, understanding, 
and cooperation and a constant com- 
panion in a sparkling wit. 
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The foes Adlai Stevenson bravely faced 
were the foes of dignity, of humanity 
and of free destiny. The adversaries he 
opposed favored a future completely 
secure but absolutely subservient. His 
enemies and ours offered an easy road 
and a broad gate to a place they marked 
as heaven. Those who turned from the 
gate were killed. Adlai Stevenson was 
the champion of another course. He 
held for patience, persistence, and a little 
progress. His goal was a cooperative 
effort to build one step in a stairway 
for mankind which, if it did not lead to 
heaven, at least promised perches on a 
higher ground. 

Oh, the sweet balm and healing grace 
that such a voice has been in this 
troubled world. The days ahead will be 
less bright in hope, less safe in wisdom, 
and less tolerant in humor because his 
voice will be no longer heard. His family 
has lost a noble member; his intimates 
will miss a treasured friend; his Nation 
will grieve a devoted and effective 
leader, and the world will mourn one of 
the sweetest antidotes to grace our sour 
times. 


Proposed Conference To Strengthen the 
International Monetary System Seen as 
Rivaling the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence in Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the Christian Science Monitor of 
Thursday, July 15, 1965, properly stresses 
the potential importance of the interna- 
tional monetary conference proposed by 
the United States by equating it with 
the Bretton Woods Conference which set 
up the International Monetary Fund. 

Certainly action to reform the creak- 
ing international monetary system is, 
and has been, much needed. The United 
States and the entire free world have a 


mary of the situation facing the nations. 

I include the text of the article here- 

after: 

Lrqutprry SHRINKS: New “Brerron Woops”? 
(By Philip W. McKinsey) 

WasHIncton.—The U.S. proposal for an 
international monetary conference commits 
this country for the first time to join with 
other nations in an effort to ease the inter- 
national payments problem. 

What kind of new system for supplement- 
ing the dollar would be acceptable to the 
United States is still very much up in the 
air. There will not be any “American plan” 
proposed, at least in the early 3 

But a conference such as the United States 
has in mind could become as important a 
landmark in international finance as the 
Bretton Woods Conference 20 years ago which 
set up the International Monetary Fund. 
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CONFERENCE DATE? 

How soon the conference will actually take 
place depends on how readily the United 
States and European nations are able to ap- 
proach agreement on what form the ex- 
panded monetary system should take. Ac- 
tion could be a couple of years away; the 
United States does not want a conference 
to take place until there is sound prospect 
of emerging with a solution. 

The need for a conference stems from a 
growing shortage of international liquidity 
to finance transactions between nations. 
The greatly increased volume of trade de- 
mands an expanded supply of currency. And 
the fact that the United States is now mov- 
ing toward an end to the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit means a shrinking supply of 
dollars in forefgn hands for needed trans- 
actions. 

NEW INITIATIVE 

At the IMF Conference 2 years ago, Amer- 
ican officials opposed any move to augment 
international currency supplies. But recent 
events have given the United States the op- 
portunity to seize the lead in a new 
initiative. 

As long as the United States was running 
a payments deficit, it could not propose 
monetary reform without running the risk 
of appearing about the soundness 
of the dollar. Some advisers suggested 
waiting until the United States could show 
a balance over a sustained period of time. 

But when former Economics Adviser Walter 
Heller returned from a tour of European 
financial circles last week he told the Pres- 
ident that confidence abroad in the dollar 
is high. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury C. Doug- 
las Dillion, too, recently has been pushing 
tor moves toward reform. And talks with 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer James 
Callaghan 2 weeks ago lead American officials 
to feel that Britain’s continuing financial 
crisis calls for new efforts at reform. 


JOHNSON DECISION 


Mr. Johnson listened to the various argu- 
ments pro and con, took some studies with 
him to the ranch recently, and came back 
with a decision that the time had come to 
act. 

The administration has no set ideas on 
what new system would be most acceptable. 
Mr. Dillon has been named to head a com- 
mittee of the Nation’s most respected finan- 
cial thinkers to give Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry H. Fowler continuing advice. 

Mr. Fowler will explore the thinking of 
other nations before the IMP Conference 
this September, and follow up with further 
talks during the year. He will try to arrive 
at a framework of terms which would be to 
the liking of the United States without ad- 
vancing a rigid proposal before the special 
conference on reform is called. 

U.S. LEADERS WARTY 

A raft of proposals are now circulating in 
international financial circles. Some are 
privately considered unacceptable by the 
administration. 

The United States is wary of schemes that 
would tie a new reserve currency too closely 
to gold, feeling this might tighten rather 
than ease international liquidity. 

The United States definitely wants any 
new reserve currency tied closely to the 
IMF. It is willing to give serious consider- 
ation to a number of proposals to establish 
a “CRU,” or composite reserve unit, made 
up of the currencies of various leading 
nations and tied to IMP. 

This would not be in the form of another 
kind of “dollar bill” which could be passed 
from hand to hand in international trade; 
rather it would be a kind of bookkeeping 
unit which would be used simply among 
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nations, not among private traders, to settle 
their international payments. 
CAPITOL HILL ADVICE 


The makeup of the Dillon committee sug- 
gests that some form of “CRU” would be 
the most favored idea. Former Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury Robert V. Roosa and 
former Budget Director Kermit Gordon are 
reported to favor such an approach, 

Secretary Fowler also will be getting ad- 
vice from Capitol Hill, A subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee headed by 
Representative Henry Reuss will hold hear- 
ings July 26-28 on proposals from academic 
sources for a solution, and will come out 
with committee recommendations by late 
August before the IMF meeting. 


Burundi Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago today the Kingdom of Burundi 
emerged as an independent nation. On 
this proud day I send congratulations to 
the people of this fine new country, to 
their leader, King Mwambutsa IV, and to 
their Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Leon Ndenzako. 

On July 1, 1962 the Territory of Ruan- 
da-Urundi, which had been a United Na- 
tions Trust Territory under the authority 
of Belgium since World War II, was di- 
vided into two independent nations. 
Thus did Burundi, the southern half of 
the protectorate, become independent. 

Following a tradition of over 400 years, 
Burundi is headed by a Mwami or king, 
who acts as Chief of State for the con- 
stitutional monarchy. The king, His 
Majesty Mwami Mwambutsa IV, who as- 
cended the throne in 1915 at the age of 
two, has long been a stabilizing influence 
within the country. 

Burundi, which is located in the heart 
of Central Africa, bounded by the Ruizi 
River on the west and Lake Tanganyika 
on the east, has primarily an agricul- 
tural economy. It produces a very fine 
quality of coffee, for which the United 
States provides a large market. Signif- 
icant progress has been made in pro- 
grams of agricultural research, reforesta- 
tion and cultivation of marshlands. 

The people of Burundi have vigorously 
worked to improve their country’s econ- 
omy and educational facilities. We in 


the United States are happy to be a part 


of these efforts through our financial 
assistance and through the Peace Corps. 

We are encouraging this young na- 
tion to continue to use its newly found 
independence to provide conditions which 
will foster stable and effective govern- 
ment and make peaceful development 
possible for the entire country. 

Again our warmest congratulations to 
Burundi on her third anniversary of in- 
dependence. 
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Cigarette Labeling 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to state my objections to 
the conference report on the so-called 
Cigarette labeling bill. It is my studied 
Opinion that this bill was either hastily 
conceived or intentionally diluted to ap- 
pease the tobacco interests. 

It is my understanding that this type 
of legislation was originally intended to 
Warn the public of the health hazard in- 
Volved in smoking cigarettes. We have 
been expertly advised by the Surgeon 
General that: 

Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
Sufficient importance in the United States to 
Warrant appropriate remedial action. 


The provisions of this bill do not even 
definitely state that smoking is a health 
hazard. Instead, the purchaser is ad- 
vised, “Caution: Cigarette Smoking May 
Be Hazardous to Your Health.” Far 
from being a remedial action, this weakly 
Contrived phrase only tends to cast doubt 
On the validity of the Surgeon General's 


But even if the warning on the cigar- 
ette packages stated smoking is a health 
d, even if statistics of tar and nico- 
tine content were also included on the 
Package, even if a skull and crossbones 
Were stamped on the package, this legis- 
lation would not get at the root of the 
Problem. Quite to the contrary, it ob- 
Structs any future attempts to get at that 
Toot. Far from being a positive and con- 
Structive piece of legislation, this bill 
seriously restricts those who are con- 
cerned with our Nation’s health. 

Permit me to once again quote from 
the report of the Surgeon General so that 
We might better understand the nature 
of this problem: 

The overwhelming evidence points to the 
Conclusion that smoking—its beginning, ha- 
bituation, and occasional discontinuation— 
is to a large extent psychologically and so- 
Clally determined. 


And let there be no mistake, the great- 
est determiner of social and psychologi- 
Cal attitudes today is mass media adver- 


This is what we are talking about when 
We speak of the root of the problem. 
This is what influences 4,000 young peo- 
Ple every day to take up the smoking 

it, and not a few words printed on 

a cigarette pack. This legislation makes 
& feeble attempt at dissuading the pur- 
Chaser, usually those already hooked, 
While at the same time it makes it nearly 
ible to warn anyone prior to pur- 


I am referring specifically to section 
Which prohibits any requirement for 
Warning in advertising. Such a provi- 
Sion can only weaken governmental at- 
tempts at safeguarding the public health. 
The restrictions imposed by this legis- 
lation apply not only 
Trade Commission, the Food and Drug 
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Administration, and the U.S. Public 
Health Service, but to State and local 
governments. According to the propo- 
nents of this legislation, the preemption 
of State and local governments was for 
the purpose of avoiding a lack of uni- 
formity in labeling requirements. We 
were told we would be running a grave 
risk of ending up with 50 divergent laws 
in this area. Mr. Speaker, I would sub- 
mit to you that this argument is absurd. 
Furthermore, it is in total disregard of 
existing Federal-State relationships and 
policies in this area, Federal laws in the 
Food and Drug Act have been built 
around existing State laws. States are 
permitted to make their own labeling 
and advertising specifications. Here we 
are talking about literally hundreds of 
drug manufacturers. In the case of ciga- 
rettes we are talking about a relatively 
small number of manufacturers. Yet 


this legislation, in an unprecedented. 


manner, preempts all State and local ac- 
tion in this area for 3 years. 

In conclusion, permit me to restate my 
objections to this conference report. I 
do not oppose it in order to protect the 
tobacco interests. I oppose it because 
this bill would overly protect them. I am 
not opposed to labeling, but I am opposed 
to meaningless labels. I am not opposed 
to advertising, but I am opposed to laws 
that would permit irresponsible and mis- 
leading advertising. I am not opposed to 
attempts to safeguard our Nation’s 
health, but I am opposed to attempts 
which would preempt Federal, State, and 
local measures, 


The Excessive Exportation of Silver 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8926) to provide 
for the colnage of the United States. 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, while 
I recognize and accept the ruling of the 
Chair with respect to the germaneness 
of my amendment, I would like to point 
out that certainly silver coinage is de- 
pendent upon the availability of silver; 
that the redemption of silver certificates 
is dependent upon the availability of 
silver, and third, that this amendment in 
no way suggests to amend the Export 
Control Act. 

It is obvious that we are meeting on 
this piece of legislation today because of 
the problem of a lessening availability 
of silver, and therefore I feel that in ad- 
dition to reducing the silver content in 
coinage, we should attempt to reduce the 
unnecessary depletion of our stocks of 
silver due to exporting more silver than 
we import. 

Traditionally, since World War II, this 
country has been a net importer of sil- 
ver, but as of 1964 the tables were re- 
versed and for the first time we exported 
57 million ounces more than we imported. 
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This represents a substantial loss and 
would easily accommodate the silver re- 
quirements for the 50-cent pieces which 
were the subject of such debate today. 

One reason for the excessive exports 
in 1964 was our Treasury Department's 
apparent desire to help Mr. de Gaulle of 
France strike two new French coins with 
high silver content. Moreover, we were 
called upon to assist Great Britain in 
backing up her pound sterling. Mr. de 
Gaulle has not indicated that he is going 
to cease his production of new silver 
coins nor has the pound sterling improved 
its position very much in the last 6 or 
8 months. I see no reason to think that 
we will not experience the same condi- 
tion in 1965, and this year it may cost 
the Treasury as much as 100 million 
ounces. To ignore this possibility is an 
irresponsible position, Mr. Chairman, 
and while my amendment cannot be in- 
cluded in this legislation for parliamen- 
tary reasons today, I will seek to draft 
a new piece of legislation to see to it 
that the United States remains a net 
importer of silver rather than to continue 
to allow unnecessary losses by leaving 
the back door to the Treasury open. 


Somali Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 1, in the enterprising new nation of 
Somalia the people are celebrating the 
fifth anniversary of their nation’s inde- 
pendence. We in the United States of 
America, who soon will be celebrating 
our own Independence Day, feel an af- 
finity to this young country on this very 
important and happy occasion. 

Somalia, which is located on the so- 
called horn of Africa has a history of 
over 4000 years. The land was first in- 
habited by Hamitic people, and later 
Arab traders came to the coastal areas, 
In the seventh century people from the 
Yemen established an Arab Sultanate 
there. 

In the 15th century traders from Por- 
tugal began to arrive in the area. They 
were followed by English and Italian 
traders and settlers. Thus, throughout 
most of its modern history, the Somali 
territory has been governed by foreign 
powers. 

In their recent political history, 
Somalis have much of which to be proud. 
In November 1949, Italian Somaliland 
was made a trusteeship of the United 
Nations, which was terminated on July 
1, 1960. In the meantime, British 
Somaliland began to work for self-gov- 
ernment and achieved her independence 
on June 26, 1960. On July 1 she joined 
Italian Somaliland to form the Somali 
Republic. 

The Honorable Aden Abdulla Osman, 
who had served as president of the as- 
sembly which wrote the constitution for 
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the new republic, was elected provisional 
President. 

Since July 1, 1960, this ambitious na- 
tion has worked hard to Improve her 
Government and economy. Today in 
commemoration of that date, we extend 
our warmest congratulations to the peo- 
ple of the Somali Republic, and to their 
fine and able leader, President Aden 
Abdulla Osman. 

In a very short period of time, this 
nation has established a stable, demo- 
cratic government, and has achieved re- 
markable success in uniting the pre- 
viously separate governmental systems 
of British and Italian Somalilands. 

The United States is proud to have the 
friendship of this aspiring new nation. 
Our Government has enjoyed working 
with the Somali Republic in her pro- 
grams for economic development, and I 
am confident that the two countries will 
continue their close cooperation in the 
future. In the very near future we look 
forward to having with us in Washington 
the distinguished new Somali Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Mr. Ahmed 
Mohamed Adan, who has been a visi- 
tor to our country in the past while 
serving as a member of the Somali dele- 
gation at the United Nations. 

The future is bright for the people of 
the Somali Republic under the admirable 
leadership of President Osman. Con- 
gratulations and best wishes to him and 
to the Somali people on their fifth inde- 
pendence day. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, few 
men in history have been so deeply or 
sincerely mourned as Adlai Stevenson, 
our late Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Stevenson was a man of the peo- 
ple, yet at the same time and in the 
best possible sense he was above = 
people. His thoughts ran deeper, his 
conversation was more sparkling, 
heart was larger. His breadth of vision, 
his compassion and his goals encom- 
passed all the world. 

One remembrance of this was noted in 
an editorial appearing on July 15 in the 
Waterbury, Conn., Republican. With 
the permission of the House, I would like 
this editorial to appear in the RECORD 
at this point: 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON 

A few months ago at the “Pacem in Terris” 
conyocation which opened at the United Na- 
tions, Paul Hoffman introduced Adlai E. 
Stevenson to the dignitaries and newsmen in 
the General Assembly chamber, 

The introduction was awkward, and as 
Governor Stevenson (he preferred to be 
called Governor“) walked to the podium 


started first in the press gallery, and then 
spread throughout the huge hall. Instead 
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eee 
of America’s commitment to the United Na- 
tions, a grand man of world stature. 

Members of the press and some people 
throughout the hall got to their feet. The 
applause grew louder. And then the great 
chamber echoed the standing ovation to Ad- 
lal Ewing Stevenson. 

And Governor Stevenson, as was his wont, 
received that uncommon ovation with a 
happy smile, a few gently self-deprecating 
witticisms, and then proceeded with a speech 
marked by eloquence, grace, wisdom, and 
vision. Listening to Governor Stevenson 
there in the august chamber of the General 
Assembly one was reminded of how much he 
has meant to so many people; his own 
people, the people throughout the world. 

Adlai E. Stevenson represented much that 
was the best in American public life. The 
pursuit of excellence was his personal and 
political philosophy, and there is perhaps 
no better word than “excellence” to describe 
that quality he brought to American na- 
tional life. 

Lesser men have been more successful 
than Adlal E. Stevenson. Lesser men have 
been more popular. But few men have been 
more deeply respected and loved by their 
friends and followers. 

As with all great men, one could list the 
various positions of public and national trust 
he has held; as with all beloved men one 
could enumerate all the virtues and talents 
that endeared him to his fellows; as with 
only a few great men one could recall all 
the wonderful little phrases and witty re- 
marks with which he greeted both personal 
praise and personal defeat. 

His major deeds were never done; they 
were thought. For Adlai E. Stevenson was 
never leader of all his people, but he was 
their prophet. And at his best, which was 
nearly always, he was in the most magnani- 
mous sense a prophet for all the world’s 
peoples. 

He was one of those men who had the 
misfortune to suffer sometimes for being 
right. He was, his opponents said, a man 
in error. He Was too intellectual, too witty, 
too visionary, too thoughtful, and sometimes 
too compassionate in a hard-nerved world. 
Perhaps he was, But to err in that manner, 
if error be the judgment, was to be a prophet 
with honor in a world unready, or unheeding, 
or untamed, 

American values place success first and 
foremost. And by those values Adlai Ste- 
venson might be seen as a man of less stature 
than many of his contemporaries. But speak 
to us of quality, of eloquence, of civilized 
discourse, deep knowledge, and statesman- 
ship, and where were his peers? 

A man of true worth is dead, and his 
country mourns. 


Tribute to Adlai E. Stevenson 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with shock and sadness that I learned 
of the death of our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson, truly 
agreat man. Ambassador Stevenson lit- 
erally died in the service of his Nation 
and the world. His life was one of serv- 
ice to all. We have lost an articulate, 
hard-working public servant—one who 
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has fought hard for peace in the world 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Very few men are given the many tal- 
ents that Adlai Stevenson had, talents 
he used unselfishly for the good of all. 
The United States has suffered a great 
loss as have freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. The Ambassador will be 
sorely missed by a Nation forever grate- 
ful that we produced such a man. 

Mrs. Addabbo joins me in extending 
deepest sympathy to the Stevenson 
family. 


Rwandan Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1,1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago today, July 1, 1962, the Republic of 
Rwanda attained independence, fulfill- 
ing a United Nations General Assembly 
resolution terminating Belgian trustee- 
ship of the territory of Ruanda Urundi 
of which Rwanda formed the northern 
half. 

Rwanda joined the African and Mala- 
gasy Union in order to help solve some 
of their common regional problems. The 
United States is furnishing aid to the 
country in several ways, including the 
development of a new water system and 
a telephone system for Kigali, the capi- 
tal. In an effort to help herself provide 
the capital which she needs for invest- 
ment and development, Rwanda has 
adopted an austerity program. 

Situated in the heart of Central Africa, 
only two degrees south of the Equator, 
Rwanda, the Pearl of Africa,” has been 
a leader in the efforts of the newly in- 
dependent African nations in promoting 
education, health, social welfare, and 
democratic government. Although 
schools were not established in Rwanda 
until 1900, illiteracy is being eliminated 
due to the relentless efforts of President 
Kayibanda, himself a former educator. 
Rwanda’s first university opened its 
doors on November 3, 1963. 

In the field of public health, the Rwan- 
dan people have made great gains. The 
rate of infant mortality in this country 

-is the lowest in Central Africa. A com- 
prehensive welfare program has been de- 
veloped and settlement houses have been 
erected in both urban and rural areas. 
The determination of the people of 
Rwanda to build a great nation which 
can handle its own domestic problems 
efficiently is worthy of our admiration 
and support. 

The people of the United States are 
proud to accept the kind of friendship 
shown us in the symbolic postage stamps 
issued by Rwanda in April 1965. These 
stamps bear the image of our own Abra- 
ham Lincoln. We thank the Rwandan 
people for this tribute and we wish them 
continued peace and prosperity. 

To His Excellency the President of 
Rwanda, Gregoire Kayibanda, and His 
Excellency the Rwandan Ambassador to 
the United States, Celestin Kabanda, I 
extend greetings and congratulations. 
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California Economy Reflects Growing 
Impact of Labor Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Council of California Growers has pre- 
pared another excellent newsletter doc- 
umenting the severe economic effects of 
the current farm labor crisis. 

In the issue dated July 12, 1965, the 
council cites declining farm income and 
substantial decreases in the amount of 
food handled by processors—noting the 
burgeoning’ effects on many other seg- 
ments of the economy in California and 
elsewhere. 

The full text of the Council of Cali- 
fornia growers newsletter entitled 
“California Economy Reflects Growing 
Impact of Labor Shortages,” follows: 

The California economy is beginning to 
total up the cost of labor shortages in harvest 
fields during the first quarter of the year. 
These shortages plus Inefficient workers and 
reduced plantings had thelr effect on the 
general economy, and, if the trend takes up 
next fall, will have an even greater effect 
in the future. 

Growers have known all along that there 
ls a great difference between gross and net, 
and they have looked with suspicion upon 
the claims that higher grosses in the as- 
Paragus industry, for instance, meant in- 
creased net profits. 

Now a report released by the Governor's 
Office last week confirms the suspicions, Con- 
trary to a general increase in personal in- 
come in California, the report shows cash 
receipts for farmers in general was down dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1965—down both from 
the preceding quarter and the first quarter 
of 1964. 

The reduction of cash receipts for agricul- 
ture in general counteracted the increases 
in some crops, and, coupled with increases 
in production costs, resulted in a decrease 
in net farm income of 3.2 percent compared 
to the same quarter of 1964. When com- 
pared to the quarter immediately preceding, 
the last quarter of 1964, the first 3 months 
of this year showed net farm income to be 
off an even greater 8 percent. 

Such facts hardly can be reconciled with 
Tecent stories which claimed that, even 
though production was of, “increased prices 
meant higher nets." 

The Governor's report pointed out that 
the decline in agricultural income was offset 
by increases in many nonfarm activities. 

But there are some nonfarm—but agri- 
culturally oriented—jobs that have felt the 
impact of harvest labor shortages. The 
asparagus cannery workers who lost $1.6 mil- 
lion in wages, the suppliers who lost $1.3 
Million in the same industry, the 356 proc- 
essing plant workers in Watsonville who did 
not work this year, the 44 workers in the 
Same plant who did work, but only half 
time—all of these people would be hard to 
Convince that “some smal! crop losses,” as 
Secretary Wirtz called them, were offset by 
“a significant increase in worker earnings.” 
And the reduction in both gross and net 
hardly matches the Secretary's statement 
that there had been “larger than normal 
gross and net profits per acre this year on 
most crops.” 

But this isn’t all. A survey recently com- 
Pleted by the Watsonville Para- 
jonian showed that a second plant had 
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the same time last year, in spite of the fact 
that this is what one grower calls a vintage 
year—lots of berries—if they could be har- 
vested. 

Another plant reported it was packing only 
a third of its normal operation, while a 
fourth operator said that he had reduced his 
force by 75 people and cut down the number 
of shifts being worked. 

Still another processor reported he had 
cut his crew in half and was working only 
two-thirds as many hours as last year. 

Industry spokesmen said that all of these 
job reductions were directly due to the 
shortage or inefficiency of harvest labor, or 
to the elimination of plantings due to the 
uncertainty of a labor supply at harvest time, 
and to a lesser extent, to weather. 

It is interesting to note that, according to 
one of the major processors concerned, the 
loss of processing jobs was due to a shortage 
of such crops as broccoli, caulifiower, and 
some bean varieties as well as the more publi- 
cized strawberries, This same processor esti- 
mated that If processing was off 50 percent 
up to this time—as it appears to be in that 
area future increases as other crops come on 
will not be able to make up the difference 
and total processing employment could well 
be down at least 25 percent for the year. 

While the shortage of jobs for these people 
who normally work in processing plants will 
have an immediate effect in reduced income 
for them—and reduced spending by them— 
it will have a more far-reaching effect as the 
impact spreads. 

Another segment of the economy which 
has felt the effects of growers’ uncertainty 
about the labor supply, is the farm equip; 
ment business. 

Dealers report that in areas where there 
are heavy concentrations of labor-sensitive 
crops—such as tomatoes, asparagus, straw- 
berries, lettuce, and other vegetables—there 
has been a growing reluctance on the part of 
growers to commit themselves to long-term 
obligations. This means a reduction in sales 
of tractors and other heavy equipment. 

This is just one more indication of the 
basic quality of agriculture—it is a creator 
of business and jobs. As the council bill- 
boards tell the driving public, “One out of 
every three Jobs in California depends direct- 
ly or indirectly upon agriculture.” When 
anyone tampers with the economic well- 
being of the State's agricultural industry he 
endangers the jobs of one-third of the State’s 
working people. 

Up to this time the burden of trying to 
adjust to the constantly changing edicts 
from Washington has fallen mainly on the 
shoulders of growers in California and Flor- 
ida, But now, as other States start their 
harvest seasons, the problem is becoming 
more widespread. 

Indicative of the growing concern and 
awareness are statements made in the U.S, 
Senate recently during a debate on the 
subject. Senators KUCHEL and MURPHY, of 
California, further documented the case that 
has been bullt here, as did Senator HOLLAND, 
of Florida. 

Among the more interesting statements 
was one by Senator RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia—a State often mentioned as a poten- 
tial source of farmworkers—recruited from 
among that States “disadvantaged” and 
“underemployed” people. However, the Sen- 
ator reported that “There is a shortage of 
qualified farmworkers,” in West Virginia and 
he discounted any help from proposed A- 
teams—calling them “only a stopgap.” 

Senator Attorr, of Colorado, said a pro- 
spective shortage of workers in his State 
caused a considerable cutback in 9 
and resulted in a shrinkage of acreage to 
meet the worker supply, with 
damage to the general economy of that State. 
ALLorr also reported on an exchange he had 
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with Secretary Wirtz and expressed amaze- 
ment that to the Secretary laborers were 
just statistics—a description that could ex- 
plain some of the directives that emanate 
from the Department of Labor. 

During the debate a news story from an 
Tilinois paper was read, reporting that De- 
Kalb (II.) area truck farmers are faced with 
a labor shortage because former migrants 
from Texas were not available this year be- 
cause of competition from other areas. 

Finally Senator Sumpson of Wyoming ac- 
cused Secretary Wirtz of false promises and 
misrepresentations during the recruiting of 
A-teams for work in California—an accusa- 
tion which receives support among A-team 
members from other States also. 

Wirtz’ lone supporter in the was 
Senator WA AAS of New Jersey—long a foe 
of the supplemental worker program. Al- 
most at the time the Senator was supporting 
this program to eliminate foreign workers 
by attracting more domestics with higher 
wages, the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia reported that growers in New Jersey 
aren't too happy over the fact that contracts 
with Puerto Ricans this year are $1.10 per 
hour, plus a §-cent-an-hour bonus for those 
workers who stay a full season. The bank 
said the new contract represents an increase 
of 20 cents an hour over rates pald Puerto 
Ricans in New Jersey last year and growers 
are worried this willl mean an increase in 
labor costs for all migrant laborers. It would 
seem that Senator WILIAAs could spend 
some time at home before he worries about 
California, 


Is the $4 Billion Excise Tax Cut Bene- 
fiting the American Consumer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a rather disturbing report 
that the full benefit of the recently en- 
acted excise tax cut is not being passed 
on to the American consumer as was 
intended. 

Certainly the Members of this House 
intended that every nickel of the tax 
reduction would accrue to the benefit of 
the retail purchaser, and not be pocketed 
somewhere along the line by the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, jobber, retail mer- 
chant, or any of the various other mid- 
dlemen in the business- commercial 
chain. 

President Johnson also made his in- 
tentions on this matter quite clear when 
he declared in his message to Congress: 

To insure that the excise tax reductions 
make the maximum contribution to con- 
tinued price stability and balanced pros- 
perity, I call on American business to trans- 
late lower excise taxes promptly into lower 
retail prices for consumers. 

Business will share fully in the benefits 
of excise tax cuts through the larger sales 
volume they will generate. Rising volume 
will boost profits and create more jobs. 


_As you will recall, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on a nearly unanimous 401 to 
6 count, overwhelmingly endorsed a 
slightly expanded $4.6 billion version of 
the President’s plan to reduce—and in 
most cases eliminate entirely—the Fed- 
eral excise taxes on a wide range of con- 
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sumer items such as jewelry, luggage, 
cosmetics, radios and TV sets, air condi- 
tioners, household appliances, cameras, 
autos, and auto accessories. 

These taxes, which hit low- and 
middle-income families the hardest, also 
exerted an unnecessary and harmful 
drag on our Nation’s economic growth. 
Moreover, they have been preventing us 
from reaching our goal of a full-employ- 
ment economy with worthwhile job op- 
portunities for every American. 

On top of last year's $11.5 billion in- 
come tax cut, and 1962’s $2.5 billion in- 
vestment tax credit and liberalized 
depreciation allowance for business, the 
new excise tax cut should help improve 
the country’s economic health, not by 
more Government spending, but by 
releasing the pent-up energies of the 
American private enterprise system. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, if the 
multibillion dollar Federal excise tax cut 
is not passed on fully to the U.S. con- 
sumer in the way of reduced retail prices, 
the entire purpose of this legislation will 
have been defeated. 

In this regard, I am deeply indebted 
to Miss Gladys Behling of 1005 West 6th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., for her recent 
letter in which she cited a specific in- 
stance in which the excise tax reduction 
had not been passed on for the benefit of 
the consuming public. 

Miss Behling also has some very 
knowledgeable comments on the pur- 
pose of the excise tax reduction, and a 
most worthwhile suggestion that citizens 
begin to speak out forcefully and contact 
their Representatives and Senators 
whenever they determine that the spirit, 
intent or purpose of the tax cut is being 
violated. In this way, such instances of 
bad faith will be brought to light, and 
the power of an informed and aroused 
public opinion can be brought to bear. 

In addition, I would hope that every 
affected agency of Government, particu- 
larly the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, would be alert to violations of the 
spirit and intent of the law, and would 
report to the President and the American 
people on the extent of noncompliance. 

Then, if there is a need for additional 
legislation in this area, Congress will 
have the facts available with which to 
consider and properly evaluate the vari- 
ous legislative proposals. 

Because of its importance, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to include at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pertinent 
portions of Miss Behling’s fine letter, to- 
gether with an excellent article on the 
purpose of the Federal excise tax reduc- 
tion which appeared in the July 9, 1965, 
edition of the Los Angeles Citizen: 
LETTER From Miss Graprs BEHLING, 

West SIXTH STREET, Los ANGELES 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RoysaL: With respect 
to the excise tax cut, I would like to lodge 
a complaint. I recently bought some make- 
up, and the department store where I pur- 
chased it said that the excise tax had been 
taken off, 

When I got home, I looked at my old make- 
up container and discovered that, although 
the store had taken off the exise tax, they 
had put the tax in the consumer price, and 
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nothing in the way of a savings was passed 
on to me, the buyer. 

I also have a friend who is a buyer in one 
of the large department stores, and she in- 
forms me that the stores are taking off the 
excise tax, but instead of passing it on to 
the consumer, they have raised their prices 
on the products that formerly carried a 
tax. 
Now I realize that our Congress and our 
President passed this legislation for the bene- 
fit of the consumer, hoping to stimulate the 
economy and put more buying power into 
the hands of the consumer. 

Since I just bought a car this year (previ- 
ous to the time that the excise tax reduction 
went through), I am very much afraid that 
automobile manufacturers will do the same 
thing, and simply incorporate this extra 
money into the price of their automobiles, 
and the consumer again will come out on 
the short side. 

I don’t know if Congress can in any way 
force the manufacturer to do what, in all 
good faith, the President had hoped they 
would, and allow the buying public this bene- 
fit, but, for what it is worth, I am sending you 
my complaint. 

I hope all hard working American taxpay- 
ers will do as I and drop their Co: en 
and Senators a letter of complaint to let them 
know how they feel in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss GLADYS BEHLING, 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Citizen, 

July 9, 1965] 

Tue Bia QUESTION; WiLL Excise Tax Cor 
Pur Money IN Your POCKET? 


Congress has just adopted and the Presi- 
dent has signed a law that will cut excise 
taxes by about $4.6 billion over the next 
three and a half years. The idea behind the 
cut was not only to get rid of unjust “em- 
ergency” taxes that have been hanging on 
ever since war days, but to put more money 
into peoples’ pockets and so keep the econ- 
omy rolling. 

The big question now is who is going to 

get the benefit of the tax cut—you, the pur- 
chaser of the goods and services involved, 
or the businessman who may not be quite as 
para to subtract the tax as he was to add 
t on. 

Even though the question is an obvious 
reflection on the good will and even hon- 
esty of the businessmen involved, it is not 
an idle one. Lots of people are asking it. 

Whether or not businessmen are to be 
trusted to do the right thing automatically, 
the AFL-CIO would like to make sure that 
the excise tax cut is passed on to the cus- 
tomer and doesn’t become a pleasant gim- 
mick to add to profits instead. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has sug- 
gsted to President Johnson that the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers keep an eye on prices 
involved in the excise tax cut and report to 
the country on what is happening. 

“The reduction in Federal excise taxes, 
which you have just signed into law,” Meany 
told the President, “has had, as you know, 
the complete support of the AFL-CIO. We 
heartily concur in your belief that these tax 
cuts will contribute to consumer purchas- 
ing power and relieve low- and moderate- 
income families who most felt the burden 
of these taxes.” 

“Of course,” he continued, “your purpose, 
with which we completely agree, will only be 
effective H these tax cuts are passed on, in 
full, to the consumer.” 

It isn't going to be too easy for the aver- 
age consumer to make sure that he is get- 
ting the benefit of the excise tax cut. The 
cuts involve a long list of items and they 
go into effect at varying dates and at least 
one of them—the automobile tax—goes into 
effect in stages. But with the tax cut run- 
ning at 10 percent in most cases and as high 
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as 20 percent in others, it will be worthwhile 
for the buying public to make sure that it 
knows the score. 

Here are some of the highlights of how 
taxes will be cut: 

Retroactive to May 15, 1965: Repeal of the 
10-percent manufacturers tax on air condi- 
tioners and reduction to 7 percent of the 
10-percent manufacturers tax on automo- 
biles. 

In effect as of June 21 when the President 
signed the bill: Repeal of the 10-perceñt tax 
on jewelry, furs, cosmetics, luggage, and 
similar items; repeal of the 10-percent man- 
ufacturers tax on certain sporting goods, 
phonographs, and phonograph records, mu- 
sical instruments, cameras and films, radios 
and televisions, and repeal of the 5-percent 
tax on refrigerators and freezers. 

As of July 1, 1965: Repeal of excise taxes 
on coin-operated amusement devices, bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard, and pool tables and safety 
deposit boxes. 

As of December 31, 1965: Repeal of taxes 
on general admission to theaters, athletic 
events, and on cabaret bills. 

As of January 1, 1966: Repeal of the tax 
on auto parts, light bulbs, and club dues, 
reduction of the automobile tax to 6 per- 
cent and of the 10-percent tax on local and 
long-distance telephone calls to 3 percent. 

As of January 1, 1967: Reduction of the 
automobile tax to 4 percent and of the tele- 
phone tax to 2 percent. 

As of January 1, 1968: Reduction of the 
automobile tax to 2 percent and the tele- 
phone tax to 1 percent. 

As of January 1, 1969: Reduction of the 
automobile tax to 1 percent and the com- 
plete repeal of the telephone tax. 

The Department of the Treasury says that 
it is difficult to estimate the exact price sav- 
ings involved in the tax cuts because retail 
prices vary considerably in comparison to 
manufacturers’ prices. Nevertheless, it fig- 
ures that there ought to be a $3 to $7 saving 
on a $75 camera; $2 to $4 on a $75 power 
mower; $9 to $17 on a TV set; $6 to $10 on a 

tor, and $80 to $110 on an auto- 
mobile, depending on markups. 

If you have a monthly telephone bill of 
$15 you ought to save 61. If you like sport- 
ing events and buy two tickets for a total 
of $12, you ought to save another dollar and 
if you have a night club check of $20, the 
saving ought to be $2. 

It estimated further that the average 
American family ought to save more than $57 
a year as a result of the tax cut. 

If you don't think you're getting your 
proper share of the cut, make sure that you 
do a little checking and see to it that you do 
get it. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s and of the world’s real lead- 
ers has been silenced by death, the late 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Seldom do people 
rise in the ashes of defeat to even greater 
leadership as did this man. His passing 
is indeed a tremendous loss to our coun- 
try. 

My companion in war, Jack Arvey, 
first introduced me to Mr. Stevenson 
shortly after World War II, long before 
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any thought of the presidency was in 
his mind. Through the subsequent two 
compaigns for the presidency and 
through his great work at the U.N. I re- 
peatedly noticed in him the qualities of 
brilliance, humility, and courage which 
characterized him also in his earlier 
years. America was fortunate to have 
had him at the council places of great 
events. The whole world is bereaved by 
his passing. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


O MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the first anniversary of the signing into 
law of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. For 
this reason I feel it would be appropriate 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a brief legislative history and 
legal analysis of last year's bill by Prof. 
Harold Norris, of the Detroit College of 
Law. Professor Norris has done a thor- 
ough and excellent job of analyzing the 
Various considerations which caused the 
bill to be introduced, how and why Con- 
gress amended the bill, and the legal 
questions involved. 

Professor Norris has had a long and 
distinguished Jegal career of tireless ac- 
tivity in securing equal rights for all 
Americans, with particular emphasis on 
individual civil liberties. This outstand- 
ing member of the Michigan bar is the 
author of various books and articles in 
the fields of constitutional and criminal 
law. In 1961 he was elected as a dele- 
gate to the Michigan Constitutional Con- 
vention, where he served with great dis- 
tinction as vice chairman of the com- 
mittee on the declaration of rights. Pro- 
fessor Norris has also served as chair- 
man of the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion of Michigan. 

In his article Professor Norris has some 
very perceptive and stimulating com- 
ments on the omissions in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. I think these comments 
might be of particular interest to my col- 
leagues since next week we will be con- 
sidering the voting rights bill of 1965. 
This bill is before us because it has be- 
come clear to all that the 1964 act was 
not effective in securing the right to vote 
against obstruction and intimidation, 
both public and private. In addition I 
Would like to recommend to my col- 
leagues the final section of this article 
which points out that no law, however 
Strong its provisions, can be effective if 
the executive branch is not determined 
to enforce that law: 

Civil rights in the last century in the 
United States have not been so much a ques- 
tion of adequate law; they have been pri- 
marily a question of adequate will 


The text of the article follows: 
TEHE Crvi. Rrorrrs Act or 1964 
(By Harold Norris) 


(Norr.— Harold Norris, A.B., M.A., Univer- 
sity of Michigan; LLB., Columbia Untver- 
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sity. The writer, a professor of law, has long 
been active in the legislation and promotion 
of civil rights. He was of counsel in Mich- 
igan’s congressional redistricting case. Pro- 
fessor Norris was elected as a delegate from 
Detroit to Michigan's Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1961-62 where he served as vice chair- 
man of the committee on the declaration of 
rights and was the coauthor of the provisions 
setting up a civil rights commission and pro- 
hibiting racial and religious discrimination. 
He is the author of “Mr. Justice Murphy 
and the Bill of Rights,” and “Casebook of 
Complete Criminal Trials.” He teaches con- 
stitutional and criminal law at the Detroit 
College of Law and has served as chairman 
of the constitutional roundtable of the 
Association of American Law Schools, and as 
chairman of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Michigan.) 
I. HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 

Early in the 88th Congress a substantial 
number of broad civil rights bills were in- 
troduced by members of both political 
parties. 

On February 28, 1963, President Kennedy 
transmitted to the Congress a message of 
recommendations pertaining to civil rights’ 
This message pivoted principally upon more 
effective protection of the right to vote, seek- 
ing to strengthen the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957 and 1960, which dealt primarily with 
voting. The message also urged renewal and 
expansion of the Civil Rights Commission, 
and the providing of technical and financial 
assistance to encourage school desegregation. 
The message reflected President Kennedy’s 
main thesis, “Armed with the full and equal 
right to vote, our Negro citizens can help win 
other rights through political channels not 
now open to them in many areas.” Subse- 
quently, on June 19, 1963, President Kennedy 


rights.“ The message of June 19 went far 
beyond that of February 28, and urged the 
enactment of a comprehensive or omnibus 
civil rights bill. 

Developments in the Nation between these 
two messages reflected the geometrically 
progressing impatience of the victims of dis- 
crimination with its persistence, and the 
overt and patent forms of resistance to 
change by segregationists. Crucial was the 
net impact of widespread participation of 
huge numbers of ordinary Negro citizens in 
direct action, nonviolent protest. This was 
the most significant development in the 
civil rights struggle since the Civil War. The 
ordinary Negro citizen was taking his struggle 
and that of democracy to the streets; it was 
not only the talented 10th concentrating 
primarily in courts. 

Concentration upon the right to vote was 
too little and too late. The more precise 
question was being asked and answered, 
“How does a people without civil liberties 
secure civil rights?” It was being answered 
not only in the courts and legislative halls, 
but also by sit-ins in places of public accom- 
modations, stand-ins in voting registration 
lines and pray-ins in churches. It was being 
answered by Rosa Lee Parks, who walked in 
preference to riding a segregated bus in Bir- 
mingham—who, in short, “voted with her 
feet.” Commercial pressure was applied. 
Taking a leaf from American labor history, 
as well as from Thoreau and Ghandi, the 
American Negro sat down and was recog- 
nized. The Emancipation Proclamation was 
marked “received” by the ordinary Negro 
citizen and returned to the White House 
dated 100 years later with the injunction, 
“All, Here, Now.” The little fellow whose 
birthright to full and equal opportunity 
it is the purpose of the Government of the 
United States to secure was fighting for his 
rights as a first-class citizen, for democracy 
for all, for integration into a Government by 
consent, and for America’s nationhood. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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President Kennedy’s June message care- 
fully assessed this change in method and pur- 
pose of protest and the reactions to it, and 
declared: 

“The Negro’s drive for justice, however, 
has not stood still—nor will it, it is now 
clear until fully equality is achieved. The 
growing and understandable dissatisfaction 
of Negro citizens with the present pace of 
desegregation, and their increased deter- 
mination to secure for themselves the equal- 
ity of opportunity and treatment to which 
they are rightfully entitled, have under- 
scored what should already have been clear; 
the necessity of the Congress enacting this 
year—not only the measures already pro- 
posed—but also additional legislation pro- 
viding legal remedies for the denial of 
certain individual rights. 

“The vulmerable code of equity law com- 
mands ‘for every wrong, a remedy.’ But in 
too many communities, in too many parts 
of the country, wrongs are inflicted on Negro 
citizens for which no effective remedy at law 
is clearly and readily available. State and 
local laws may even affirmatively seek to 
deny the rights to which these citizens are 
fairly entitled—and this can result only in 
a decreased respect for the law and in- 
creased violations of the law. 

“In the continued absence of 
action, too many State and local officials as 
well as businessmen will remain unwilling 
to accord these rights to all citizens, Some 
local courts and local merchants may well 
claim to be uncertain of the law, while those 
merchants who do recognize the justice of 
the Negro’s request (and I believe these con- 
stitute the great majority of merchants, 
North and South) will be fearful of being 
the first to move, in the face of official, cus- 


of these rights 
tion, with all its potentially explosive con- 
sequences, such as we have seen in Bir- 
mingham, in Philadelphia, in Jackson, in 
Boston, in Cambridge, Md., and in many other 
parts of the country. 

“In short, the result of continued Federal 
legislative inaction will be continued, if 
not increased, racial strife—causing the lead- 
ership on both sides to pass from the hands 
of reasonable and responsible men to the 


of our citizens simply cannot accept it. 
“For these reasons, I am proposing that 
the Congress stay in session this year until 
it has enacted—preferably as a single omni- 
bus bill—the most responsible, reasonable 
and urgently needed solutions to this prob- 
lem, solutions which should be acceptable to 
all fair-minded men. This bill would be 
known as the Civil Rights Act of 1963, and 
would include—in addition to the aforemen- 


latter including my previous recommenda- 
tion on this subject. In addition, I am re- 
questing certain legislative and budget 
amendments designed to improve the train- 
ing, skills, and economic opportunities of 
the economically distressed and discon- 
tented, white and Negro alike. Certain ex- 
ecutive actions are also reviewed here; but 
legislative action is imperative.” 

A bill embodying the President’s proposals 
was introduced on the same day in the Sen- 
ate (S. 1731) by Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
MaNxSsT IRD (Democrat, of Montana) and 45 
other Senators, including 9 Republicans. It 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, of which Senator James O. EASTLAND 
(Democrat, of Mississippi) is chairman. An 
identical bill (HR. 7152) was introduced in 
the House on the next day by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER (Democrat, of New York), 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
to which the bill was referred. Hearings were 
held on H.R. 7152 and on 171 other bills from 
May 8 through August 2, 1963. The subcom- 
mittee met in executive session a total of 17 
days, reported out favorably a substitute, 
H.R. 7182, which was adopted by a majority 
of the full Judiciary Committee, and by a 
majority of the House of Representatives on 
February 10, 1964, by a vote of 290 to 130. 

A fillibuster then ensued in the Senate. 
The grand strategy for both sides appeared to 
center in the question, “What amendments 
in the House bill could be debated and traded 
for what votes to secure cloture, that is, the 
two-thirds vote necessary to cut off the fili- 
buster?” Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
Prime Hart were the principal Democratic 
strategists. 

Senator DIRKSEN offered a large number of 
amendments and secured the favorable dis- 
position of enough of his Republican col- 
leagues to assure the required support for 
cloture and passage. On June 10, 1964, clo- 
ture was voted in the Senate, 71 to 29. On 
June 19, the measure was passed by the Sen- 
ate, 73 to 27, a year after the Kennedy mes- 
sage to Congress on civil rights. Of the 73 
voting in the Senate for final passage, 46 
were Democrats and 27 were Republicans. 

That matter was then dispatched to the 
House Rules Committee which reported the 
bill out, 10 to 5. A final vote was taken in 
the House, resulting in 289 in favor, and 126 
against. Of the 289 favorable votes, 153 were 
Democratic and 136 were Republican. 
Ninety-one Democrats and 35 Republicans 
voted “no.” President Lyndon B. Johnson 
signed the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on July 3, 
1964. 

XI. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The amended H.R. 7152, a revised Mans- 
field-Celler bill, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
is confined to civil rights issues. It does 
not include other items stressed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his civil rights message as 
effecting the welfare of minority groups, 
such as arer redevelopment, Federal aid 
to education and youth employment. It 


majority of the House Judiciary Committee 
stated (H. Rept. No. 914, 88th Cong., Ist 
sess.) : 

“The bill, as amended, is designed pri- 
and provide more effective 


within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
In furtherance of these objectives, the bill: 
(1) provides for the appointment of a three- 
judge district court in voting suits and for 
the expeditious determination of such sults, 
and also provides against the discriminatory 
use of literacy tests in Federal elections; (2) 
prohibits discrimination in enumerated pub- 
lic establishments; (3) authorizes the At- 
torney General to initiate suits to desegre- 
gate public facilities, other than public 
schools, and to intervene in suits charging 
deprivation of equal protection of the laws; 
(4) authorizes the Attorney General to initi- 
ate suits to desegregate public schools; (5) 
makes the Civil Rights Commission a per- 
manent agency; (6) prohibits discrimination 
in any Federal Equal Employment Commis- 
sion designed to eliminate discriminatory em- 
ployment practices by business, labor un- 
ions, or employment agencies; (7) provides 
for the compilation of registration and voting 
statistics by race, color, and national origin; 
(8) makes a remand of a civil rights case 
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from a Federal court back to a State court 
reviewable on appeal.“ 

The House Judiciary Committee accom- 
panied its legislative exposition of purpose 
with the following general statement which 
may be of significance in the future to courts 
as well as to the public: 

“In various regions of the country there 
is discrimination against some minority 
groups. Most glaring, however, is the dis- 
crimination against Negroes which exists 
throughout our Nation. Today, more than 
100 years after their formal emancipation, 
Negroes, who make up over 10 percent of our 
population are by virtue of one or another 

of discrimination not accorded the 
rights, privileges, and opportunities which 
are considered to be, and must be the birth- 
right of all citizens. 

“Considerable progress has been made in 
eliminating discrimination in many areas be- 
cause of local initiative either in the form of 
State laws and local ordinances or as the 
result of voluntary action. Nevertheless, in 
the last decade it has become increasingly 
clear that progress has been too slow and 
that national legislation is required to meet 
a national need which becomes ever more 
obvious. That need is evidenced, on the one 
hand, by a growing impatience by the victims 
of discrimination with its continuance and, 
on the other hand, by a recognition 
on the part of all of our people of the incom- 
patibility of such discrimination with our 
ideals and the principles to which this coun- 
try is dedicated. A number of provisions 
to the Constitution of the United States 
clearly supply the means “to secure these 
rights,“ and H.R. 7152, as amended, resting 
upon this authority, is designed as a step 
toward eradicating significant areas of dis- 
crimination on a nationwide basis. It is gen- 
eral in application and national in scope. 

“No bill can or should lay claim to elimi- 
nating all of the causes and consequences of 
racial and other types of discrimination 
against minorities. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that national leadership pro- 
vided by the enactment of Federal legislation 
dealing with the most troublesome problems 
will create an atmosphere conducive to volun- 
tary or local resolution of other forms of 
discrimination, 

“It is, however, possible and necessary for 
the Congress to enact legislation which 
prohibits and provides the means of 
terminating the most serious types of dis- 
crimination. This, H.R. 7152, as amended, 
would achieve in a number of related areas. 
It would reduce discriminatory obstacles to 
the exercise of the right to vote and provide 
means of expediting the vindication of that 
right. It would make it possible to remove 
the daily affront and humiliation involved 
in discriminatory denials of access to facili- 
ties ostensibly open to the general public. 
It would guarantee that there will be no dis- 
crimination among recipients of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. It would prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment, and provide 
means to expedite termination of discrimina- 
tion in public education. It would open 
additional avenues to deal with redress of 
denials of equal protection of the laws on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin by State or local authorities. 

“H.R. 7152, as amended, is a constitutional 
and desirable means of dealing with the in- 
justices and humiliations of racial and other 
discrimination. It is a reasonable and re- 
sponsible bill whose provisions are designed 
effectively to meet an urgent and most 
serious national problem.” 

I. MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
A. Voting rights 

Title I consists of a single section, 101, that 
extensively amendts the existing Federal 
statute providing for civil remedies to pro- 
tect the right to vote That statute, orig- 
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inally enacted in 1870, was amendmed by 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. How- 
ever, the Commission on Civil Rights found, 
for example, in 1963 that there are still 
100 counties in 7 States where qualified 
Negro citizens are denied the right to vote 
by being forced to meet standards not re- 
quired of white citizens. 

Subsection (a) of section 101 is aimed at 
certain practices that have been used to ex- 
clue Negroes from voting. It does not refer 
to discrimination, but instead prohibits 
certain specific exclusionary devices. It ap- 
plies to any State official or anyone else 
acting under “color of law“ but only in the 
case of Federal elections. It prohibits (a) 
the use of different standards or procedures 
for different individuals to qualify for vot- 
ing; (b) the denial of the right to vote 
because of immaterial errors or omissions by 
an applicant; and (c) the use of any literacy 
test unless it is in writing and a copy of 
the test and the voter's answers are available 
to him. A separate provision states that, 
for the purpose of this subsection, “ ‘lit- 
eracy test’ includes any test of the ability to 
read, write, understand, or interpret any 
matter.” (It should be noted also that, 
under the existing statute, the term vote“ 
includes registration and all other steps pre- 
liminary to voting.) 

Subsection (b) of section 101 amends the 
existing statute empowering the Attorney 
General to bring suits to prevent interference 
with the right to vote. It provides that, in 
any such suit “there shall be a rebuttable 
presumption” that any person who has com- 
pleted the sixth grade in any public school 
or accredited private school “where instruc- 
tion is carried on predominantly in the 
English language“ possesses “sufficient lit- 
eracy, comprehension, and intelligence to 
vote in any Federal election.” 

Subsection (c) of section 101 adds a new 
paragraph designed to give relief while a 
case is pending. Under the 1957 and 1960 
Civil Rights Acts, the Attorney General can 
bring an action to halt discrimination in vot- 
ing. If the court finds that a pattern of 
discrimination exists, would-be voters of the 
same race as the persons discriminated 
against can ask a court to register them. In 
this case, the court y appoint a voting 
referee to pass on such ‘applications for reg- 
istration. 

In his civil-rights message of February 28, 
President Kennedy pointed out that many 
such cases drag on for periods of a year or 
more, during which no action is taken. 
Hence, the act would add a provision allow- 
ing the Attorney General or the defendant 
to ask for the convening of a “court of three 
Judges” to hear and determine the case. Con- 
trary to the belief of some the Attorney 
Genera] would not have authority to register 
any voters. 

Section 101 adds a new paragraph designed 
to speed the disposition of voting cases. It 
provides that, in any voting case, the chief 
judge of the district or of the Federal circuit 
shall promptly assign a judge to hear and 
determine the case and that the case shall 
be “in every way expedited.” 

B. Discrimination in places of public 
accommodation 

Under the 1964 act discrimination would be 
prohibited in specific places of public accom- 
modation whose operation “affects” inter- 
state commerce or whose practices of dis- 
crimination are supported by“ State action. 
An example of the latter, says the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, would be State or local 
tors to exclude oF 


This section creates for “all * 
civil right to “full and equal enjoyment of” 
public accommodations “without discrimina- 
tion or segregation on the ground of race, 
color, religion, or national origin.” 

The public accommodations covered in- 
clude hotels and motels, restaurants, lunch 
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counters, gasoline stations, theaters and 
stadiums or other facilities which are part 
of an establishment covered by the act. 
The provision would be enforced by the per- 
sons who were discriminated against. Such 
persons should file a civil suit in Federal 
court to enjoin such denial of “full and free 
access." The Attorney General is likewise 
empowered to institute such suits upon cer- 
tification of the suit as one “of general public 
importance.” The Attorney General could 
use Federal, State, or local public agencies 
to secure voluntary compliance before be- 
ginning the court proceedings. Before start- 
ing suit, it is mandatory that the Attorney 
General “notify the appropriate State or local 
Officials and, upon request, afford them a 
reasonable time to act under such State or 
local laws.” The Attorney General may“ 
before suit “utilize the services of any Fed- 
eral, State, or local * * * to attempt 
to secure compliance * * * by voluntary 
Procedures.” But the Attorney General shall 
not be required to give such notice if he 
“shall file with the court a certificate that 
the delay * * * would adversely affect the 
interests of the United States or that com- 
Pliance * * * would prove ineffective.” 

Senator DRESEN, however, altered this 
Procedure. If there were a local public- 
accommodations law, an individual would 
not file a Federal suit until 30 days after he 
had notified local officials of his complaint. 
The Federal court could delay the suit until 
local officials completed their action. If 
there were no local law, he could file a Fed- 
eral suit immediately. The court then would 
have the power to ask a newly created com- 
Munity-relations service to investigate and 
to seek voluntary compliance with the law 
for a period up to 120 days. These negotia- 
tions would be secret. If they failed, the 
suit would proceed. 

Under the Dirksen amendments, the Attor- 
ney General could not institute such suits 
for individuals. He could ask the court, how- 
ever, to intervene in such cases. If granted 
that would mean that Federal attorneys 
Would help argue the case, but the com- 
Plainant would have the burden of securing 
Counsel and assuming other costs. But if 
the Attorney General could demonstrate a 
community pattern of denying free access 
to public accommodations, he could file a 
Federal suit, set forth his facts and seek re- 
lief against specific proprietors whom he con- 
sidered part of the pattern. 

The Civil Rights Act would not make per- 
Sons or businesses licensed by a State or city 
Subject to the act by virtue of their license. 
Nor are all businesses offering goods and serv- 
ices to the public covered. Only those estab- 
Ushments specifically listed in the act or 
Physically part of a listed establishment 
Would be subject to the act. The act does 
Not prohibit racial discrimination in barber 
Shops, beauty parlors and many other service 
establishments, retail stores, bowling alleys 
and other places of recreation unless such 
Places serve food. It would not cover hotels 
Or lodging houses which have less than six 
Tooms for rent in a building occupied by the 
Proprietor. Merely operating under a State 
regulation would not make an establishment 
Subject to the act. 

It has been suggested that the public ac- 
Commodations section would be a vast exten- 
Sion of Federal control and that it is un- 
Constitutional. However, business open to 
the public is already subject to many Federal, 

te, and local regulations (e.g. antitrust 
ws, zoning ordinances, health and sanita- 
standards) designed to protect the pub- 

lc and business itself. Also, the proposed 
legislation prohibiting racial discrimination 
Certain businesses serving the public is 

to statutes already in existence in 30 

States. These statutes have been held con- 
Stitutional. Discrimination supported by 
State action was redefined by the House to 
Mean discrimination or segregation carried 
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on under color of law, statute, ordinance or 
regulation: or carried on under color of any 
custom or usage required or enforced by 
public officials; or required by action of the 
State. 


Finally, the committee version of the bill 
made it unlawful to incite, aid or abet any 
person to discriminate another. The 
House deleted this section, but the act leaves 
intact the prohibition against intimidation, 
coercion and retaliation. 

C. Desegregation of publicly owned facilities 

Any individual denied equal access to a 
publicly “owned, operated or managed” fa- 
cility, such as a park, swimming pool, hos- 
pital or library—but not a school—could file 
a complaint with the Attorney General. 
Should the Attorney General certify that the 
individual is unable to afford his own sult or 
is in fear of physical or economic harm, the 
Attorney General could institute a civil suit 
to force State or local officials to desegregate 
such a facility. The committee version of 
the bill made the United States liable for 
court costs in any proceeding under this 
title, and the House added “reasonable at- 
torney fees” to the costs, the same as a 
private person.” 

D. Public education 


The U.S. Office of Education is directed to 
conduct a survey on the availability of equal 
educational opportunity. It is authorized to 
render technical assistance to school districts 
in the implementation of desegregation 
plans, to arrange training institutes for 
school personnel and to make grants to 
school boards to employ specialists for in- 
service training. These plans have been re- 
quired by law since 1954 when the Supreme 
Court ruled that enforced racial segregation 
in public schools violates the Constitution. 
This provision is intended to assist school 
boards that wish to comply with their con- 
stitutional obligations. 

The Attorney General is authorized to in- 
stitute civil actions upon (a) receipt of com- 
plaints alleging the continuance of school 
segregation, (b) giving notice to the school 
of unreasonable delay in desegregation, (c) 
finding that such suit would “materially 
further the orderly achievement of desegre- 
gation in public education,” and (d) finding 
that complainants are unable “to bear the 
expense,” “obtain effective legal representa- 
tion,” or are “unable” because of a risk to 
“personal safety.” 

It has been alleged that the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education “could influence the 
transfer of children from one school to an- 
other * until racial balance exists.” 
The 1964 act gives no authority to the Com- 
missioner of Education to require or influence 
the transfer of children. The House rede- 
fined “d tion” to make it explicitly 
clear that it does not include the assignment 
of students to public schools to overcome 
racial imbalance. 

Another amendment provides that besides 
school boards, States, municipalities, or 
school districts, other governmental units 
legally responsible for operating public 
schools might apply for technical assistance. 

E. Commission on Civil Rights 


The life of the Commission on Civil Rights 
is extended for 4 years and in addition to 
its present functions of investigating “alle- 
gations in writing under oath,” denials of the 
right to vote and infringements of equal pro- 
tection guarantees, and appraising Federal 
policies, the Commission is also directed to 
serve as a national clearinghouse for civil 
rights information and to investigate general 
allegations of voting frauds not related to 
racial discrimination. 

The committee version of the bill made the 
Commission a permanent agency, but the 
House limited its life to 4 years. In addi- 
tion, the House specifically prohibited the 
Commission from inquiring into or investi- 
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gating fraternities, sororities, private clubs 
or religious organizations. 
F. Federally assisted programs 


Each Federal agency which administers a 
program of financial assistance by grants, 
loans, or contracts is directed to require the 
elimination of discrimination under the pro- 
gram, “with the approval of the President.” 

The action of a Federal agency effectuating 
this requirement might include the termina- 
tion of or refusal to grant assistance. If 
such action were taken, it would be subject 
to review by the courts. i 

This title has been attacked as an exten- 
sion of Federal control beyond that now 
exercised as part of the normal supervision 
of Federal expenditures. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that the 
U.S. Constitution prohibits the Federal Gov- 
ernment or its instrumentalities from dis- 
criminating because of race. Other Federal 
courts have ruled that private or public 
agencies receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance cannot deny the benefits of the program 
to persons because of their race. Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act simply states these 
rulings as a principle supported by Congress. 
It says in effect that when Federal tax 
moneys are collected from all citizens re- 
gardless of color the benefits derived from 
Federal expenditures of these moneys should 
be available to all citizens regardless of color. 
For example, this title would require hos- 
pitals constructed with Federal funds to 
serve all patients without regard to race, 
color or national origin; State employment 
agencies entirely financied by Federal funds 
to refer qualified job applicants to employ- 
ment opportunities without tion; 
elementary and schools con- 
structed and maintained by Federal funds 
to admit children without regard to race, 


centers to admit students without discrim- 
ination. 

It has been alleged also that this section 
would apply to farmers and homeowners, im- 
plying that they will be subject to Federal 
control, Actually, the act simply means 
that when Federal money is made available 
to help farmers it must be available to Negro 
farmers as well as white farmers. It means 
that when the Federal Government makes 
funds available for the construction of homes 
the homes must be offered to all eligible 
persons without regard to race. 

The procedures to be followed in the ad- 
ministration of this title were amended by 
the House to require that (1) the President 
approve all implementing rules and regula- 
tions, (2) a hearing be held before com- 
pliance steps are taken, and (3) Congress 
be notified 30 days before funds are denied 
(or discontinued) to a program. 

Another amendment makes clear that this 
title would not apply to Federal programs 
which insure or guarantee loans by private 
institutions. The housing executive order 
remains unaffected by this amendment. 

Senator DRESEN would specifically limit 
the curtailment of funds to those recipients 
of assistance actually found to be discrimi- 
na For example, an entire State could 
not be shut out of all Federal programs if 
only a particular city discriminated in a 
Federal housing project. The position of 
Senator Dmx«sen is incorporated in the 1964 
act. 

G. Equal employment opportunity 

The most warmly contested section of the 
bill is title VII. providing for equal employ- 
ment opportunity. to the New 
York Times of June 7, 1964, 25 States, where 
an estimated 40 percent of the Nation's 
Negro population resides, have statutes pro- 
hibiting racial discrimination in employment. 
Generally the provisions of the act would 
establish on a Federal level what is already 
provided in most of these 25 States. 
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An equal employment opoprtunity com- 
mission is created to receive or initiate com- 
plaints alleging discrimination by employers 
in industries affecting interstate commerce 
with annually graduated coverage of 100 or 
more employees, reduced to 25 or more in 
5 years, or by labor unions or employment 
agencies whose activities affect interstate 
commerce. The commission initially would 
seek to eliminate any discriminatory prac- 
tices by conciliation and persuasion, but 
where these efforts fall it is authorized to 
bring civil actions in which the courts would 
review the facts de novo. If the court found 
racial or religious discrimination, it would 
order the discriminating employer, employ- 
ment agency or union to treat all persons ac- 
cording to their merit and ability rather than 
their race, religion, national origin or sex. 
Back pay, hiring, and reinstatement are pos- 
sible remedies. A 6-month statute of limita- 
tions is placed on complaints. Cooperative 
agreements are required with States having 
fair employment practices commissions. 

It has been alleged that Federal officials 
could tell employers “whom they shall hire, 
fire, and demote, and how they shall 
handle their employees”; that employers 
could be required to maintain a work force 
balanced along racial or religious lines; and 
that the rights of employees within a com- 
pany could be destroyed. 

The Civil Rights Act does not give the Fed- 
eral Government these powers. It requires 
only that employers, labor unions, and em- 


ployment agencies deal with all persons in 


the employment relationship on the basis of 
their merit and ability without regard to 
their race, color, religion, or national origin, 
Employers subject to the act are free to hire, 
promote, or fire anyone they want provided 
their action is not based on the person's 
race, color, religion, or national origin. And, 
under the act, it would be unlawful for an 
employer to discriminate against either a 
white or Negro applicant because of race. 

The House extended the coverage of this 
title in two respects: (1) sex is now within 


discrimination. The rest of the amendments 
adopted were largely limiting in nature. 
Atheists and Communists are excluded from 
coverage, a provision of dubious constitu- 
tionality, and religious institutions of learn- 
ing are allowed to use religion as an em- 
ployment. criterion. The committee bill 
provided that no union or employer would 
be subject to coverage during the first year 
after enactment, only those with 100 or more 
workers during the second year, 50 workers 
the third year, and 25 or more during the 
fourth and succeeding years. The House 
modified this by adding another year and 
a 75-worker level to the graduated coverage, 
postponing of employers of 25 or 
more until 5 years after enactment. 

Title VII was further amended by several 
procedural provisions. To initiate a com- 
plaint the Commission must now have rea- 
sonable cause to believe a violation has 
occurred. A vote of two of the five Commis- 
sioners would be sufficient to initiate Com- 
mission procedures under the House bill, but 
the act refers to “the Commission.” How- 
ever, a written charge may be filed “by a 
member of the Commission” upon probable 
cause. Hence a single member of the Com- 
mission may get the procedure in motion. 
The committee bill had empowered the Com- 
mission to bring a civil action before ex- 
hausting its informal techniques if circum- 
stances warranted, but this provision was 
deleted by the House. The investigative 
powers of the Commission were clarified and 
modified to the extent that it may now in- 
spect records of and examine only those per- 
sons being investigated or proceeded against. 
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The committee bill had authorized such ac- 
tion whenever it might add to the enforce- 
ment of the title. Regulations or orders by 
the Commission may now be prescribed only 
after a public hearing. Government agencies 
must still furnish all relevant information 
to the Commission, but the House limited 
this requirement to information that can 
be disclosed legally. 

An entire section relating to employment 
practices of Federal agencies and Govern- 
ment contractors, which was essentially a re- 
statement of an existing Executive order, 
was deleted from the bill but the act does 
declare that “it shall be the policy of the 
United States to insure equal employment 
opportunities for Federal employees without 
discrimination because of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin, and the Presi- 
dent shall-utilize his existing authority to ef- 
fectuate this policy.” 

Many of Senator Dmxsrn’s amendments 
apply to this section. He would extend 
coverage to Federal employment and to union 
hiring halls, and exempt Indian reservations. 
He would eliminate the Commission's right 
to file suits. Instead, the Commission would 
investigate upon complaint and could rec- 
ommend that the Attorney General inter- 
vene in certain suits, His amendments are 
incorporated in the measure as passed. 

Under the Dirksen procedure, now em- 
bodied in the Act, the Commission would 
investigate a complaint in secret and, in 
those States and cities that have a fair-em- 
ployment-practices law, notify the local 
authorities, who would have 60 to 120 days 
to remedy the practice. If they failed the 
Commission would have 80 days to seek 
voluntary compliance. If that too falled— 
or if there was no local law—it would notify 
the person who filed the claim, and that 
person could then file a Federal civil suit, 

The court could, if it wished, delay the 
sult for another 60 days to let local officials 
or the Federal Commission try again to re- 
solve the matter. The court could also 
authorize the Attorney General to intervene 
in the suit. But the Attorney General could 
not initiate a suit himself unless he could 
show that a pattern of job discrimination 
existed in the community. Senator Dmxsrn 
would have required the plaintiff to prove 
that the violation had been “intentional,” 
but this provision was not adopted. This 
title of the act does not become effective 
until 1 year after the enactment. 

H. Voting statistics 


The Secretary of Commerce is directed to 
conduct a survey of persons of voting age 
by race, color, and national origin, and to 
determine the extent to which such persons 
have registered and have voted, in such geo- 
graphic areas as recommended by the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

I. Removal of intervention in civil rights 
cases 

The order of a Federal court sending a 
civil rights case back to a State court shall 
be reviewable by appeal. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is given authorization to intervene in 
any case that he can certify is of “general 
public importance.” 

J. Community relations service 


This entire title was inserted in the bill on 
the House floor, after having been deleted 
by the Judiciary Committee. It establishes 
a community relations service in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to provide informal assist- 
ance to persons or communities requiring 
help with civil rights problems, The service 
is limited to a director and six employees. 

K. Miscellaneous 


The last title in the act contains necessary 
miscellaneous provisions. Appropriations are 
authorized to carry out the act, and a separa- 
bility clause provides that the rest of the act 
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will be unaffected if any portion is invali- 
dated. Another section preserves existing 
remedies under Federal law. 

A new section was added by the House to 
insure that the provisions of the act are not 
construed as “occupying the field’ of civil 
rights legislation. State laws in this area are 
to remain in force unless inconsistent with 
the act. Respect for States rights and en- 
couragement of the processes of conciliation 
and persuasion are intended to be encouraged 
by this exclusion of Federal preemption. 

Iv. CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Considerable discussion and opposition de- 
veloped on the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on 
the claim that it is unconstitutional. Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater was a particularly vigor- 
ous proponent of this view, He argued that 
the public accommodations and equal 
employment titles are in conflict with the 
10th amendment, the commerce power, and 
the 14th amendment. 

The principal constitutional bases upon 
which the Federal power rests to this 
law are the commerce power and the “State 
action" conduit of the 14th amendment. 
The reach of the public accommodations 
title is found In this language: 

“Each of the following establishments 
which serves the public is a place of public 
accommodation within the meaning of this 
title if its operations affect commerce, or if 
discrimination or segregation by it is sup- 
ported by State action. 

“The operations of an establishment affect 
commerce * * * if tt is an establishment 
{that] serves or offers to serve interstate 
travelers or a substantial portion of the food 
which serves or gasoline * * * which it sells 
has moved in commerce, * * * it custom- 
arily presents films, performances * * * or 
other sources of entertainment which move 
in commerce, * * * is physically located 
within the premises of * * * an establish- 
ment the operations of which affect com- 
merce within the meaning of this subsection. 

“For purposes of this section, ‘commerce’ 
means travel, trade, traffic, commerce, trans- 
portation, or communication among the sev- 
eral States 

“Discrimination or segregation by an estab- 
lishment is supported by State action within 
the meaning of this title if such discrimina- 
tion or segregation (1) is carried on under 
color of any law, statute, ordinance, or regu- 
lation; or (2) is carried on under color of 
any custom, or usage required or enforced 
by officials of the State or political sub- 
division thereof; or (3) is required by action 
of the State or political subdivision thereof.” 

The reach of the equal employment oppor- 
tunity title is found in the following lan- 
guage: “* * * the term ‘employer’ means a 
person engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce who has 25 or more employees. 
& labor organization shall be deemed to be 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
if (1) it maintains * * * a hall * * * 
which procures employees for an employer. 
* * * the term commerce“ means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States * * * the term ‘industry affecting 
commerce’ means any activity, business, oF 
industry in commerce or in which a labor 
dispute could hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry ‘affecting commerce’ 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959.” 

Many memorandums were offered to the 
House and Senate hearings on the issue of 
constitutionality of the proposed measures. 
Less controversy attached to the validity of 
the use of the commerce power than to the 
14th amendment. The most precise 
authoritative memorandum was that sub- 
mitted on request of the Senate committee 
by Prof. Paul A. Freund, of the Harvard Law 
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School“ Professor Freund's exposition sug- 
gested the phrase “among the several States” 
as being broader thar “interstate commerce,” 
noted that as to the commerce power “the 
issue is one of legislative policy, not consti- 
tutional power” and, in reply to those who 
expressed concern over the rights of property 
and freedom of association, stated ‘every 
exertion of power under the commerce clause 
has involved some restriction on the use of 
property or the exercise of liberty while at 
the same time enlarging the effective liber- 
ties and proprietary interests of others. This 
is true of any significant regulations enacted 
to promote social justice.” 

As to the lth amendment Professor 
Freund is more cautious. He notes the basic 
principle of the civil rights cases,“ that 
only State discrimination is proscribed, not 
private conduct, and indicates that a com- 
bination of uncertainties is behind the 
Court’s rationale for its holding, uncertain- 
ties as to the class of establishments, the 
Kinds of practices and the standards to be 
set. Custom is not yet equated with State 
responsibility, and private licensees come 
into reach when they take on the duties of 
the public licensor. But the Court may yet 
be persuaded to overrule the civil rights 
cases and it is conceivable that a “new set of 
constitutional standards would be formu- 
lated for private practices covered by the 
amendment—s set conforming neither to 
the code of fairness for purely private con- 
duct nor to the constitutional code for gov- 
ernments and their agencies.” Professor 
Freund concluded his memorandum in words 
which were representative of the submissions 
of many bar associations and of the pro- 
ponents of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: 

“From this study several conclusions are 
indicated: 

“1. The commerce power is clearly adequate 
and appropriate. In fact, more extensive use 
of the commerce power can be made if it is 
desired to broaden the coverage and reduce 
its uncertainties in marginal cases. No im- 
Propriety need be felt in using the commerce 
Clause as a response to a deep moral concern. 
Where social injustices occur in commercial 
activities the commerce power is a natural 
and familiar means for dealing with them. 

“2, There is no serious question of the 
right of association or of property or of pri- 
vacy as a barrier to the legislation, applicable 
as it is to commercial places of public accom- 
modation. 

“3. Whether the Supreme Court would sus- 
tain the legislation under the 14th amend- 
Ment is more uncertain, because of the 
necessity to find principles of inclusion and 
exclusion in opening up a new class of con- 
stitutional claims against private enterprises. 
The Court may be the readier to accept this 
basis for the legislation if a consensus is 
Teached as to those principles by the pro- 
Ponents of this constitutional approach.” 


v. SOME COMMENTS 
A part of the history of this legislation is 
the great debate as to whether the act is a 
“blueprint for total Federal regimentation,” 
as former American Bar Association Presi- 
dents Lloyd Wright and John O. Satterfield 
have characterized it or as “the most com- 
Prehensive civil rights bill ever to be enacted 
by the Congress” as declared by Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAACP. It is not 
the object of this exposition to enter this 
debate, or to describe this act as more or 
less moderate or otherwise. A few observa- 
tions may be offered, however, as to the 
adequacy of some provisions to accomplish 
the stated purposes. 
1. A most important weakness of title I is 
its failure to deal with the problem of out- 
rigat intimidation. The deaths and repeated 
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assaults suffered in recent months by per- 
sons active in voter registration campaigns 
plainly reveal the need for increased Federal 
protection of the basic right to vote. It will 
seem incongruous to succeeding American 
generations that the Federal Government 
which so potently affects the balance of 
power all over the world is so ineffective in 
protecting the right of a qualified Negro 
to vote in a Federal election in Mississippi. 
Is it a matter of laws? Or is it a matter of 
will? Although the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation may be invoked with greater 
effect in this respect, in the past it has 
proved to be an ineffective and untrust- 
worthy instrument to protect Federal rights 
and to enforce existing Federal laws in rela- 
tion to Negroes and trade unionists in the 
South. 

2. Making sixth-grade education presump- 
tive evidence of literacy is a forward step. 
However, civil-rights forces have favored 
either prohibiting literacy tests altogether 
or making a sixth-grade education conclusive 
proof of literacy. As long as 6 years of 
schooling is treated as only presumptive 
proof of literacy, the officials who have used 
literacy tests to keep qualified Negroes from 
voting will be free to continue their obstruc- 
tive tactics. 

3. A question may be raised as to whether 
in the desegregation of public facilities or 
public schools the Attorney General should 
be required to judge the means or ability of 
complainants to carry forward the sustained 
litigation. To some this appears to impose a 
degrading means test on injured parties, and 
is basically unsound in theory. It rests on 
the assumption that racial segregation is a 
private wrong rather than a subversion of the 
democratic system. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to see that public 
officials adhere to the basic law under which 
it operates. Respect for law is undermined 
when public-school segregation, for example, 
continues to be widespread 10 years after the 
Supreme Court held it unconstitutional. 
This is a problem in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a direct concern. It should take 
action in its own name rather than merely as 
a substitute for handicapped citizens. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 must be seen not 
only as a measure to help Negroes but as 
movement toward the fulfillment of the Na- 
tion's purpose. 

4. The enforcement provisions of title II, 
public accommodations, are quite limited. 
Because of the absence of either criminal 
penalties or damages, proprietors of public 
accommodations may take the position that 
they can continue to discriminate until com- 
pelled to change their practices by order of 
the court. Considering the fact that thou- 
sands of separate enterprises exist, separate 
suits by either the Attorney General or ag- 
grieved parties would not deter a large 
percentage of them—only the most promi- 
nent violators. Though many will find the 
standards of the bill a helpful incentive to 
end a distasteful practice, the recalcitrant 
will yield slowly, if at all. 

5. The act omits one provision that has 
been advocated by civil-rights forces and 
endorsed by the Democratic Party platform 
of 1960—a clause requiring all segregated 
public school districts to submit a desegre- 
gation plan and to start desegregation by a 
specified date. The omission of this provi- 
sion must be regarded as a shortcoming. 

While in several respects the act falls shi 
of the program of some civil rights organiza- 
tions, it nevertheless represents considerable 
legal if not factual advance. It is far more 
comprehensive than the civil rights acts of 
1957 and 1960. Its adoption ushers in a new 
stage for the struggle for constitutional re- 
lationships among American citizens. 

The bill would for substantial re- 
forms, Its major advances would be: 
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1, Development of a more adequate con- 
cept of Federal Government, through all of 
its coordinate branches, as an instrument for 
achievement of constitutional rights; 

2. Establishment of the administrative 
structure for protection of equal opportun- 
ity in employment; 

8. Comprehensive prohibition of discrim- 
ination in places of public accommodation; 

4. Provision of governmental services for 
helping local governments and schools to 
comply with constitutional standards; 

5. The pledge implicit in title VI that in 
distribution of Federal benefits the Presi- 
dent will use his executive power to curb 
discrimination. 

On April 10, 1954, President Johnson told 
several hundred business leaders that the 
passage of the civil rights bill would leave 
the Nation “on the side of the hill, with the 
big peak still ahead of us.” He said that 
scaling the peak would require "the coopera- 
tion, the good will, the moral courage, the 
determination, the good sense, and the 
patriotism of every single American.” 

On the same day Senator EDWARD KENNEDY, 
speaking in the U.S. Senate in behalf of the 
bill, declared: 

“My brother was the first President of the 
United States to state publicly that segre- 
gation is morally wrong. His heart and his 
soul are in this bill. If his life and death 
had a meaning, it was that we should not 
hate but love one another; we should use 
our powers not to create conditions of op- 
pression that lead to violence, but conditions 
of freedom that lead to „ the bill 
abounds with reasonableness, with concilia- 
tion, with voluntary procedures, with mod- 
erate approach toward its goals. With pro- 
visions as mild as these it can truly be said 
that even in the bill, we are still 
relying primarily on the decency and toler- 
ance and conscience of the American peopl 
to secure these rights for Negro citizens.” 

VI. A PERSPECTIVE 


What is not yet adequatel recognized is 
that generally the South fas engaged in a 
20th-century program of interposition and 
nullification—that is, civil disobedience, an 
official civil disobedience supported by an of- 
ficial police state. So encrusted is this civil 
disobedience that criminal justice for the 
southern Negro, notwithstanding the historic 
decisions of the US. Supreme Court, is not 
much further advanced than it was a genera- 
tion ago in the Scottsboro case. 

Law in the South has not been an expres- 
sion of equality and justice, but a weapon of 
power for white supremacy. Official 


tured on white supremacy, has used police 
state methods, the knock on the door in 
the night, the arrest, the detention, the as- 
sault, surveillance, the threat, the boycott, 
publishing of names for visitation and retri- 


ately want to “disenthrall themselves” and 
find their own way to decency. Indeed, the 
civil rights of the Negro are not only in- 
divisible from his civil liberties, but also are 
indivisible from the civil liberties of the 
whites. The coalition and conspiracy of the 
police, white citizen councils and their en- 
tourage have with precision and pervyasive- 
ness intimidated the white community by a 
network of economic, political and physical 
devices to the point where a consciousness 
is to form—a consciousness that 
the Negro struggle for civil rights is part of 
the greater enterprise, of both Negro and 
whites, for democracy, dignity, and decency. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 may find its 
significance as part of that consciousness. 
When schools are closed to all to evade com- 
pliance with law and integration, the desire 
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of white people for needed education merges 
with the Negro’s efforts for equality in edu- 
cation. The Negro's struggle for a job at 
all, as well as for fair employment, will 
merge with the crusade for full employment 
for all. The Negro's efforts for equality will 
indeed tmprove the quality of the whole and 
move us farther along the road toward what 
President Johnson has called the Great 
Society. 

But many more mergings and connections 
between the Negro's need and the need of the 
whole community have to be recognized. 
Where Lincoln departed from the irrepres- 
sible confilct, President Johnson and his suc- 
cessors begin, begin a leadership of recon- 
ciliation, of mediating and developing an 
ever-growing resolution of the new irre- 
presaible confilct—of the Negro's irrepressi- 
ble assertion and the South's immovable 
denial, of national purpose and sectional 
self-determination. The Civil Rights Act is 
a new tool, but it will still have to be wielded. 
The Negro in his struggle has the National 
Constitution, the national law, the pro- 
nouncements of the Court, the Congress, 
and the Executive. 

The law serves a great educational purpose, 
as those in the South know, for they have 
passed many laws to encrust white supremacy 
and segregation, But as Justice Jackson 
said “the ultimate justification of the law 
is to be found, and can olny be found in 
moral considerations and not in expediency 
and utility.” President Kennedy asked Con- 
gress to support the legislation “for one plain, 
proud, priceless quality that unites us all as 
Americans: a sense of justice . . not for rea- 
sons of economic efficiency, world diplomacy, 
and domestic tranquility, but because it is 
right.” 

Justice and rightness will have a better 
chance today with electoral reapportionment 
that bids well to posture a political realine- 
ment that will challenge the 100-year coali- 
tion between the conservative Republicans 
and the southern Democrats that has influ- 
enced if not entirely shaped American policy 
on every issue. Justice and rightness have 
a better chance because this is the century 
of the common man and the winds of change 
are blowing over every latitude of the world. 
Domestic policy and foreign policy are two 
sides of the same coin. America must serve 
its national purpose everywhere to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men.” An America that is true to 
itself, to this purpose, will not be false to any 
mation. A nation that is the servant of 
liberty will be the master of its security. 
The Negro’s effort must be seen as part of the 
unfolding of the United States as one nation 
in the service of human rights, economic 
security and peace. 

To serve liberty means a confrontation 
with the South's official and unofficial civil 
disobedience. The perspective with which to 
assay the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is in terms 
of political power. The power of the Nation 
is now expressed in law. Will it be expressed 
in fact? The act will afford a legal basis for 
continued assertion of, and demonstration 
for, civil rights. But equality of right rests 
on equality of power, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be equal to its power. Dean 
Eugene Rostow of Yale Law School, in the 
Anti-Defamation League Bulletin, June 1964, 
has put it this way: 

“Let us be clear about what this proposi- 
tion means; we can hope that the President 
with the remarkable fervor of his being, will 
succeed in g Southern Governors 
to enforce the law with regard to voting. 
schools, juries, and public accommodations, 
and equally will persuade Northern Gover- 
nors to enforce the law with regard to schools, 
housing and jobs. But we must be prepared 
for the situation if his mission is only partly 
successful, The massive resistance to law of 
the last decade is no longer tolerable. It will 
have to be recognized for what it has been 
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and is—a movement of civil disobedience— 
and dealt with as such. 

“We shall have to develop procedures of 
law enforcement commensurate in scope with 
the defiance of law we confront today. Take 
the case of juries and of voting, two of the 
most basic protections of the individual 
against the state. There is no possible doubt 
that jury commissioners and voting registrars 
are breaking the law of the Nation in many 
parts of the South. But the Nation is not 
impotent. There are remedies which can and 
should be invoked unless the course of dis- 
obedience is soon abandoned. I have in mind 
the potentials for action by the Congress 
which are here in two parts of the Constitu- 
tion; in that momentous sentence in article 
IV—once called the sleeping giant of the Con- 
stitution—which provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government; and 
in the equally momentous sentences of the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments which give 
Congress the power to enforce each of those 
amendments by appropriate legislation. 

“I contend that a State which systemati- 
cally denies the vote to a half or a third or a 
quarter of its citizens does not possess a re- 
publican form of government. And 1 con- 
tend that the grants of power to Congress 
in the three great amendments which fol- 
lowed the Civil War permit adequate and 
effective national action to hold the States 
to high national standards in dealing with 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of our 
people wherever State action, or custom hav- 
ing the force of law, operates to restrict 
them . 

“It is important to avoid self-deception 
and self-congratulation. Opinions of the 
Supreme Court, however eloquent, are words, 
means to social improvements, never to be 
confused with improvement itself. I do not 
undervalue the power of eloquence in human 
affairs, nor the strength of our loyalty to the 
values for which the Supreme Court speaks. 
But in the end the Court’s work will prevail 
only if we make it prevail, all of us, those in 
high positions and in little ones, our visitors 
from Olympus and those who labor in neigh- 
borhoods and precincts and churches and in 
the humble local committees meeting at 
night, in old school buildings or city halls, 
where the decisions are made that truly de- 
termine the quality of our society.” 

What “procedures of law enforcement” 

may be “commensurate in scope with the 
defiance of law we confront today” bids well 
to be an abiding question. The irrepressible 
Negro assertion and the immovable southern 
denial pose the historic question of what 
quality and quantity of Federal force will be 
necessary to nationalize civil rights in the 
United States. “The road to compliance,” 
said President Johnson, “will be long and 
hard,” 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People urged the President 
to consider “taking over“ race-torn Missis- 
sippl. Attorney General Robert Kennedy re- 
plied that the Federal-State relationship for- 
bids “preventive police action.“ Twenty- 
nine professors at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
New York University, Pennsylvania, and 
Boston College challenged Mr. Kennedy’s 
opinion In an open letter on this pivotal 
question.’ 

The law professors stated that the Federal 
Government has been fully empowered since 
Reconstruction to “take protective action in 
the circumstances that now prevail in Mis- 
sissipp!.” They cited section 332 of title 10 of 
the United States Code which authorizes the 
President to use State militia and Federal 
troops “whenever he considers that unlawful 
obstructions, combinations or assemblages, or 
rebellions against the authority of the United 
States, make it impracticable to enforce the 
laws of the United States in any State or 
territory by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings.” It was under this statute 
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that Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
took military action at Little Rock in 1957 
and the University of Mississippi in 1962. 

The law professors also cited section 333 
of title 10 which further empowers the Pres- 
ident to use “any other means’’—not only 
troops, but also Federal marshals—"to sup- 
press in a State, any insurrection, domestic 
violence, unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy” whenever such an event denies equal 
protection to any class of citizens, or ob- 
structs the execution of the United States 
laws or impedes the course of justice under 
those laws.“ Certainly, therefore, power 
exists to deal with Mississippi's denial of 
Negro voting rights as guaranteed by the 
civil rights acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964. 

Some may argue that the Constitution 
leaves the preservation of peace and good 
order exclusively to the States through the 
reserved police powers of the 10th amend- 
ment. The professors declare that this argu- 
ment has been without merit since 1879 when 
the Supreme Court affirmed the Federal Gov- 
ernment's power to command obedience to 
its laws “on every foot of American soil.” 
Mr. Kennedy's critics noted that prudence 
may curb these powers in Mississippi. But 
it is, they said, “disappointing and ironic 
that the Department of Justice, which has 
been bold beyond precedent in successfully 
urging the Supreme Court that the judiciary 
possessed the broadest powers to enforce 
constitutional assurances of equality, should 
now discover nonexistent barriers to execu- 
tive action.” 

It remains for the future to disclose 
whether or not a national standard of “lib- 
erty and justice for all” in “one nation,” a 
truly United States, can be obtained without 
the invocation of these executive powers. 
Civil rights in the last century in the United 
States have not been so much a question 
of adequate law; they have been primarily a 
question of adequate will. 


1H, Doc. 75, 88th Cong., Ist sess. 

3 H. Doc. 124, 88th Cong., Ist sess. 

#42 U.S.C. 1971. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, memo- 
randum on the civil rights bill, Feb. 28, 
1964, p. 2. 

„Constitutional Bases for the Public Ac- 
commodations Bill,” report of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, on S. 1732, 
88th Cong. 2d sess., S. Rept. No. 872, pp. 
82-92. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exccu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Growing Nationalism in Eastern Europe 
Emphasized in Address by W. E. Chil- 
ton III, Knowledgeable Journalist and 
Publisher of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
current trend among the nations of the 
Eastern European Communist bloc is one 
of growing independence and national- 

For several years knowledgeable 
Observers of the international scene have 
Noted increasing indications that the 
ironclad control formerly exercised by 
the Soviet Union over her satellites is 
gradually relaxing, 

In the West, these changes are the sub- 
Ject of constant analysis and discussion. 
Generally speaking, we tend to view as 
& positive sign any evidence of individual 

or self-sufficiency on the part 
of nations of the bloc. We look forward 
to a time when self-determination will 
be practiced in Eastern Europe as well as 
in the more democratic countries. 

Mr. President, a thoughtful and in- 
formative address has recently been 
iven on this timely subject by W. E. 
Chilton III, president and publisher of 
the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette. Speak- 
ing before the Rotarians of Charleston 
on Friday, July 16, 1965, Mr. Chilton 
drew from his own experiences as a mem- 

of a newspaper publisher’s study 
Froup which recently toured the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Chilton believes that change must 
inevitably come among the Communist 
Nations—that growing competition, the 
desire for profits and other indications 
of a turn toward capitalism are combin- 
ee speed up the process. He states 

at: 

There is cause for thinking that eventually 
these nations might know an adaptation of 
democracy that many political theorists 
Maintain is an imperative of popular, repre- 
Sentative government. And, if free enter- 
Prise really takes hold in the economic 
Arena. who knows what may happen in the 
more important political arena? 


Mr. President, I request that the news 
Article reporting on this significant ad- 
by Mr. Chilton be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rscorp. The article ap- 
Peared in the Charleston Gazette of Sat- 
Urday, July 17, 1965, and was written by 
James F. Dent of the Gazette staff. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 
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Communist Untry SEEN Fapinc—East Eu- 
ROPE “CHANGE INEVITABLE” 
(By James F. Dent) 

Each nation in Eastern Europe is distinct 
from every other nation and it isn't possible 
to generalize about the type of communism 
found in each country for the degree of con- 
trol differs appreciably from nation to nation, 
W. E. Chilton III, president and publisher 
of the Gazette, told Charleston Rotarians 
Friday. 

Earlier this year, Chilton was a member of 
a newspaper publisher's study group which 
toured the U.S.S.R. and the Communist na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. 

“Let's take the subject. of religion,” Chil- 
ton said. “Outerbridge Horsey, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia, told our group 
that the intensity of religious oppression 
among Soviet satellites depends on the popu- 
lace of the different countries. The party, in 
other words, can depress religion just so 
much. 

“In Czechoslovakia, where religious skep- 
ticism has existed for many years, religion 
has been greatly depressed. In Poland, the 
party has had to relax its control. In Ru- 
mania, in the last national elections, not 
only were representatives of the dominant 
Rumanian Orthodox, religion elected to the 
national assembly but so too were places re- 
served In the same assembly for representa- 
tives of several minority religions including, 
if I remember correctly, Judaism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Lutheran.” 

Economic controls also vary widely, Chilton 
said, “and it's quite apparent numerous 
capitalistic devices have been and are being 
introduced—even into Mother Russia.” 

In Yugoslavia. he said, 70 percent of the 
rural land is privately owned although the 
private owner is allowed to hold no more 
than about 12 acres. Private businesses also 
are to be found in Yugoslavia, most in the 
arts and native crafts industries, but no 
private business can employ more than five 
persons, > 

“Still,” he said, “astonishing reforms have 
been initiated to spur collectives to produce 
more and better quality goods. Collectives 
are owned by those working for them and 
enjoy considerable autonomy. Some collec- 
tives even go bankrupt. Collectives compete 
against each other. Large wage differentials 
exist and, after taxes, the collective, subject 
to majority will, can do what it wishes with 
the remainder or what we'd call profit, 

“Taxes are moderate—O to 16 percent. 
The Yugoslav Government uses its tax powers 
to promote or build up certain enterprises it 
believes are essential to national growth, 
Forgiven taxes, however, must be used for 
expansion. They cannot supplement salaries 
or be paid out in bonuses.” 

Many of the reforms instituted by Yugo- 
slavia are being tried in other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, he sald, and are proving their 
merit with workers and consumers. 

“If I'm right,” he said, “that these reforms 
smack suspiciously of capitalistic principles 
of reward and punishment, there is cause 
for thinking that eventually these nations 
might know an economic adaptation of de- 
mocracy that many political theorists main- 
tain ls an imperative of popular, representa- 
tive government. And, if free enterprise 
really takes hold in the economic arena, who 
knows what may happen in the more impor- 
tant political arena?” 


Chilton said he thought if the United 
States and Russia could reach agreement on 
certain issues peculiar to Europe, economic 
and political change would sweep through 
Eastern and Central and Balkan Europe. He 
gave five reasons for this bellef. 

First,“ he said, every one of these na- 
tions is experiencing a tremendous rise in 
nationalism and ties with the Soviet Union 
are loosening, Second, universal education 
is producing a more knowledgeable, more 
demanding citizenry. Third, trade and tour- 
ism are being promoted in all these nations 
and particularly are they desired with the 
West to reduce the existing hard currency 
shortage. Fourth, throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope, the manufacturers of communism are 
dying off. Replacing them is a new breed 
of Communist, often a specialist or a tech- 
Nocrat, totally uninterested in politics, 
Fifth, the quarrel between the Soviet Union 
and the People's Republic of China isn’t the 
only manifestation of fragmentation in the 
Communist world. 

“Communist unity, formerly so pronounced 
in Eastern Europe, isn't nearly so pronounced 
today. Albania is allied with China. 
Rumania three times voted in the United 
Nations differently from the way the So- 
viets voted. Yugoslavia can be d ed 
upon by the Soviet Union only up to a point. 
Polish, Czechoslovakian, and ties 
with Russia have slackened and would be 
slackened more were the problem of the 
two Germanies settled.“ 

Change is coming to Eastern Europe, he 
said, “and these changes. will have a pro- 
found impact on the lives and on the gov- 
ernments of these nations and they will be 
for the better—for them and for us.” 

In Hungary last year, he pointed out, 600,- 
000 Hungarians visited the West. “The 
Czechoslovakian Assistant Minister of Cul- 
ture told our group that of 14 million Czechs 
150.000 have put aside In special bank ac- 


The Government can't gratify 
this demand at this time, he stated, because 
it has other commitments it must fulfill. 
Yet how long can the Government refuse to 
satisfy so many citizens?” 

In Poland and Hungary, he said, it was 
possible to buy 5 days late international 
editions of the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune. He was able, he said, 
on the radio in his hotel room to pick up 
the British Broadcasting Co. programs and 
an American station in Munich. Pan Amer- 
ican Airlines will shortly institute nonstop 
jet service between Prague and New York 
City. 

“It is no doubt trite to say that change 
is coming anywhere,” Chilton said, “since 
change is a continuing occurrence in nature 
and in the human condition and in institu- 
tions man establishes, However, I think few 
would debate the point that the world had 
ever previously experienced in so compacted 
a space in time such explosive change. 
How we all adjust and adapt to these ex- 
Pplosions will determine whether the world 
survives. 2 > 

“I would like to that peaceful 
adaptation and adjustment depend as much 
on our intelligence and restraint and sen- 
sible aspirations as upon those peoples and 
nations we now look upon with suspicion 
and hostility. Indeed, Im not so sure that 
from us a greater understanding will be de- 
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manded, since we have so much more to 
lose spiritually and materially.” 

In a question and answer period following 
his talk, Chilton said that Hungary 
to be the freest nation in the eastern bloc. 

He said that the grayness“ of life in the 
Eastern European nations varied from coun- 
try to country with Poland perhaps the 
“grayest” of all. “Russia was grim,” he said, 
“but after all, I was only there for 4 days 
and there is a tremendous language barrier. 
As a reaction, I found both West 
and East Berlin depressing.” 

In some of the eastern nations, he said, 
there is no formal press censorship but “the 
editor knows how far he can go. If he steps 
over the line, he'll probably be called in for 
a dressing down.” 

Russia's control of the foreign policies of 
the nations of the bloc differs. There 18 
considerable control in Poland,” he said, “be- 
cause the Poles still fear the Germans and 
want to retain close ties to their big Slavic 
brother. 

In Rumania, control is breaking down. 
Russia's original intention, you know, was 
to turn the satellite nations into agricultural 
countries with industry based in Russia. But 
al the Eastern European nations are devel- 
oping their own industries.” 


Vietnam: Four Steps to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 23, 1965, Hon. Dean Rusk, Secre- 
tary of State, delivered an important and 
informative address, entitled “Vietnam: 
Four Steps to Peace”, before the Amer- 
Service Association at 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary Rusk’s address clearly states 
the justifiable reason for our policy and 
our presence in South Vietnam and in 
southeast Asia. His address is an effec- 
tive presentation of our justification in 
terms of our national interest and in the 
furtherance of world peace. 

Secretary’s Rusk’s address is also an 
answer to appeasers, those filled with 
fear and to the many people who are 
living in a dream world of hope—like 
countless of millions here and in other 
countries, when Hitler galloped across 
the horizon of world history, leaving in 
his wake the terrible experiences of 
World War II. Firm leadership in cer- 
tain European countries at that time 
might have averted World War I but 
such leadership did not exist. 

And firm leadership now might avert 
another terrible and even more destruc- 
tive world conflict. 

And among other things, Secretary 
Rusk well said: 

Those who worry about bridges and bar- 
racks and ammunition dumps would do well 
to give their sympathy instead to the daily 
victims of terror in South Vietnam. 


In my remarks I include the splendid 
address made by Secretary Rusk. 
VIETNAM: Four STEPS To PEACE 


It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here. It is a privilege for me to salute my 
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colleagues, present and retired, of the Foreign 
Service and to express to you the gratitude 
of President Johnson and the American peo- 
ple for a service which is marked by so much 
competence, dedication, and personal com- 
mitment. 

Two and a half months ago President 
Johnson spoke to the world about Vietnam 
at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. Today I wish to talk to you on the 
same subject—to you who know that such 
problems haye deep roots, to you who have 
lived through and worked upon such prob- 
lems before, and to you who know that such 
matters can gravely affect the future of our 
Nation and the prospects for general peace. 

The struggle in Vietnam has continued 
since April and indeed has grown the more 
severe. The harsh resistance of the Com- 
munists to any form of discussions or nego- 
tiation continues. The effort to destroy the 
freedom of Vietnam has been expanded. 
The trial by fire of the people of Vietnam 
goes on. Their own resistance has been 
courageous, but the need for American res- 
olution and for American action has in- 
creased. 


AGGRESSION FROM THE NORTH 


The root of the trouble in Vietnam is today 
just what it was-in April and has been at 
least since 1960—a cruel and sustained at- 
tack by North Vietnam upon the people of 
South Vietnam. Now, as then, it is a brutal 
war—marked by terror and sneak attack, and 
by the killing of women and children in the 
night. This campaign of terror has con- 
tinued throughout the spring. 

Those of us who have not served in Viet- 
ham may find it hard to understand just 
how ugly this war of has been. 
From 1961 to the present date the South 
Vietnamese armed forces have lost some 25,- 
000 dead and 51,000 wounded. In propor- 
tion to population, these South Vietnamese 
losses are 10 times as t as those suffered 
by Americans in the Korean war, and larger 
than our losses in World War II. 

Even more terrible than these military 
losses are the cruelties of assassination and 
kidnapping among civilian officials and ordi- 
nary citizens. In the last 18 months, for 
example, more than 2,000 local officials and 
civilians have been murdered. When an offi- 
cial is not found at home, often his wife 
and children are slain in his place. It is as 
if in our own countryssome 35,000 civic lead- 
ers or their families were to be killed at night 
by stealth and terror. 

These are the methods of the Vietcong. 
This is the test to which the people of Viet- 
nam have gallantly responded. 

Meanwhile, from the north, heavy infiltra- 
tion has continued, Intelligence now shows 
that some 40,000 had come down before the 
end of 1964. Toward the end of that year— 
well before the beginning of our own air op- 
erations against North Vietnam—the infiltra- 
tion of regular North Vietnamese army units 
was begun, and important elements of that 
army are now known to be in place in South 
Vietnam and Laos, where they have no right 
to be. 

And so we face a deliberate and long-ma- 
tured decision by a persistent aggressor to 
raise the stakes of war. Apparently this was 
their answer to our own repeated affirma- 
tion that we ourselves did not wish a larger 
war. Apparently a totalitarian regime has 
once again misunderstood the desire of demo- 
cratic peoples for peace and has made the 
mistake of thinking that they can have a 
larger war without risks to themselves, And 
hence the airstrikes against military targets 
in North Vietnam. 

These actions have made infiltration 
harder. They have increased the cost of ag- 
gression. Without them South Vietnam 
today would face still stronger forces from 
the North. 
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These measured air operations have done 
what we expected them to do—neither more 
nor less. For air attack alone cannot bring 
peace. I cannot agree with those who think 
it wrong to hit the logistics of aggression. 
It is the aggression itself that is the wrong. 
Those who worry about bridges and barracks 
and ammunition dumps would do well to 
give their sympathy instead to the daily vie- 
tims of terror in South Vietnam, 

EFFORTS TO NEGOTIATE 


The other side is obviously not yet ready 
for peace, In these last months, the friends 
of peace in many lands have sought to move 
this dangerous matter to the conference 
table. But one proposal after another has 
been contemptuously rejected. 

We and others, for example, have sought 
to clear a way for a conference on Laos, and 
a conference on Cambodia—two neighboring 
countries where progress toward peace might 
be reflected In Vietnam itself. But these ef- 
forts have been blocked by North Vietnam 
and by Communist China, 

Twice there has been an effort at discus- 
sions through the United Nations—first in 
the Security Council after the August at- 
tacks in the Tonkin Gulf, and later this 
April, when Secretary General U Thant con- 
sidered visits to Hanol and Peiping to ex- 
plore the possibilities of peace. But in Au- 
gust there was a refusal by Hanoi to come 
to the Security Council. And in April both 
Hanoi and Peiping made it clear that they 
would not receive U Thant, and both regimes 
made plain their view that the United Na- 
tions is not competent to deal with that 
matter. 

Repeatedly our friends in Britain, as a co- 
chairman of the Geneva conference, have 
sought a path to settlement—first by working 
toward a new conference in Geneva and then 
by a visit of a senior British statesman. But 
the effort for a conference in Geneva was 
blocked, and the distinguished British trav- 
eler was told that he should stay away from 
Peiping and Hanoi. 

Twice in April we made additional efforts 
of our own. In Baltimore the President of- 
fered unconditional discussions with the gov- 
ernments concerned. Hanol and Poiping call 
this offer a “hoax.” At that time the 17 non- 
alined nations had appealed for a peaceful 
solution, by negotiations without precondi- 
tions. This proposal was accepted on our 
side. It was rejected by Hanoi and by Pei- 
ping. And some of its authors were labeled 
“monsters and freaks.” 

The President of India made constructive 
proposale—for an end of hostilities and an 
Afro-Asian patrol force. To us this proposal 
was full of interest and hope. But by Hanoi 
and Red China it was rejected as a betrayal- 

Our own Government and the Government 
of South Vietnam, in May, suspended air 
attacks on North Vietnam. This action was 
made known to the other side to see if there 
would be a response in kind. This special 
effort for peace was denounced in Hanoi 85 
a “wornout trick” and denounced in Peiping 
as a swindle. To those who complain that 
that so-called “pause” was not long enough, 
I would simply report that the harsh reac- 
tion of the other side was fully known before 
the attacks were resumed. And I would also 
recall that we held our hand for more than 
4 years while tens of thousands of arm 
men invaded the South and every attempt at 
peaceful settlement failed. 

HANOI!'S RESPONSE 

Reports in the first half of June have con- 
firmed that all these violent rejections are 
in fact what they appear to be—clear p 
that what is wanted today in Hanoi is 4 
military victory, not peace, and that Hanol 
is not even prepared for discussions unless 
it is accepted in advance that there will be 
a Communist-dominated government in Sal- 
gon, and unless too—so far as we can deter- 
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mine—American forces are withdrawn in 
advance. 

So this record is clear. And there is sub- 
stance in Senator Fulbright's conclusion that 
“It seems clear that the Communist powers 
still hope to achieve a complete. victory in 
South Vietnam and for this reason are at 
present uninterested in negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement.” For the simple truth 
is that there is no lack of diplomatic. pro- 
cedures, machinery: or process by which a 
desire for peace can be registered—that there 
is no procedural miracle through which peace 
can be obtained if one side is determined to 
continue the war. 

As I have said, Hanol is presently adamant 
against negotiation or any avenue to peace. 
Peiping is even more so, and one can plainly 
read the declared doctrine and purpose of 
the Chinese Communists. They are looking 
beyond the current conflict to the hope of 
domination in all of southeast Asia—and in- 
Geed beyond. 

But one finds it harder to understand Han- 
ol's aversion to discussion. More immedi- 
ately than the Chinese, the North Vietnamese 
face the costs and dangers of conflict. They, 
too, must fear the ambitions of Communist 
China in southeast Asia. Yet they are still 
on the path of violence, insisting upon the 
forceful communization of South Vietnam 
and refusing to let their brothers in the 
South work out their own destiny in peace. 

In recent. weeks, after 2 months of re- 
duced activity, the enemy has sharply quick - 
ened the tempo of his military action in the 
South. Since early May, major Vietcong 
Units have returned to the battlefield, and 
already a series of sharp engagements has 
shown us that the fighting through the sum- 
mer may be hard. Setbacks have occurred 
and serious defeats have been avoided only 
by the combination of continuing Vietnamese 
bravery and effective air and other types 
of support. 

Losses on both sides have been heavy. 
From April first to date, we have had con- 
firmed reports of almost 5,000 Vietcong dead, 
almost 3,000 South Vietnamese, and almost 
100 Americans. We must expect these losses 
to continue—and our own losses may in- 
crease. 

ROLE OF U.S. FORCES 


Since March we have deployed nine bat- 
talions of fighting men to South Vietnam. 
Six more are on their way. For as the Presi- 
dent said in April, “We will not be defeated. 
We will not grow tired. Wwe will do 
everything necessary * * * and we will do only 
What is * * * necessary.” 

Our own battalions in South Vietnam have 
three related tasks. Their first assignment 
Was and is to guard such major Installations 
as the airfield at Da Nang. A second and 
Closely related task, is that of active patrol 
in nearby areas. And the third is to join 
in combat support of Vietnamese forces 
When such help is requested and when our 
Commander, General Westmoreland, believes 
it should be given. 

American forces so committed will carry 
With them the determined support of our 
People. These men know, as all our people 
know, that what they do is done for freedom 
and peace, in Vietnam, in other continents, 
and here at home. 

SUPPORT FOR U.S. ACTION 


In authorizing combat missions for our 
Eround forces in Vietnam, the President acted 
to meet his constitutional responsibilities as 

der in Chief. He has recognized the 
Obligations of this Nation under the South- 
Lust Asia Treaty, which the Senate approved 
by a vote of 82 to 1. He has acted under the 
Joint resolution of August 1964, which passed 
the Senate by a vote of 88 to 2—and passed 
the House with no opposing vote. This reso- 
lution e our national readiness—as 
the President determines— to take all nec- 
‘Ssary measures to repel any armed attack 
&gainst the forces of the United States“ and 
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“all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force“ to help Vietnam and southeast 
Asian members of the SEATO who ask for 
help to preserve their freedom. 

The President has acted on the unani- 
mous advice of the American leaders in 
Saigon and his senior civil and military 
advisers in Washington. 

He has acted in full consultation with the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

And he has. acted on his own considered 
judgment of what is necessary at this time 
to stop aggression, 

This decision—like all of our decisions in 
Vietnam—is open to review by Members of 
the Congress and open to reversal if it does 
not have their support. But the leaders of 
the Congress have been kept in close touch 
with the situation, and no such prospect 
should stimulate the hopes of enemies or 
the fears of friends. For America is not 
divided in her determination nor weak in 
her will, 

In Vietnam today we face one more chal- 
lenge in the long line of dangers we have, 
unhappily, had to meet and master for a gen- 
eration. We have had to show both 
strength and restraint—courage and cool- 
ness—for Iran and for Greece, for Berlin, 
and for Korea, in the Formosa Strait, and in 
the Cuban missile crisis. We mean to show 
the same determination and coolness now. 

In 1954 President Elsenhower pledged our 
support to the Government of Vietnam, to 
assist that Government, as he put it, “in 
developing and maintaining a strong, viable 
state, capable of resisting attempted sub- 
version or aggression through military 
means.” And this determination was re- 
affirmed again and again by President Ken- 
nedy. “We are going to stay here,” he said. 
“We are not going to withdraw from that 
effort.” An that is our position still. 

FIRMNESS AND RESTRAINT 


Now, as in April, as the President put it, 
“We will use our power with restraint and 
with all the wisdom that we can command.” 
For it ls others, and not we, who have in- 
creased the scale of fighting. It is others, 
and not we, who have made threats of gravely 
widened conflict. The firmness with which 
we resist aggression is matched by the firm- 
ness with which we will refrain from ill- 
advised adventure. 

A few—a very few—may believe that un- 
limited war can take the place of the sus- 
tained and steady effort in which we are en- 
gaged, just as there may be a few—a very 
few—who think we should pull out and leave 
a friendly people to their fate. But the 
American people want neither rashness nor 
surrender, They want firmness and re- 
straint. They expect courage and care. 
threaten no one. And they are not moved 
by the threats by others. 

ROLE OF SOUTH VIETNAM y 


This contest centers in the defense of 
freedom for the people who live in South 
Vietnam. The sustained and increasing in- 
filtration from North Vietnam has required 
the measured use of air attack on military 
targets in the north. We alone cannot de- 
termine the future—could we do so there 
would be a prompt peace. The other side, 
too, must decide about the future. And we 
must hope they know—eas we do—that in- 
creased aggression would be costly far beyond 
the worth to the or. 

The political turmoil in South Vietnam 
has continued. It is easy to be impatient 
with our friends in Saigon as they struggle 
to establish and sustain a stable government 
under the stress of war. We see there the 
ferment of a society still learning to be free, 
even while under attack from beyond their 
borders. 

‘We must remember that this ancient peo- 
ple is young in its independence, restless in 
its hopes, divided in its religions, and varied 
in its regions. The turmoil of Vietnam needs 
the steadfastness of America. Our friends in 
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Vietnam know, and we know, that our peo- 
ple and our troops must work and fight to- 
gether. Neither of us can do the work of 
the other. And the main responsibility must 
always be with, and is fully accepted by, the 
South Vietnamese. Yet neither of us can “go 
it alone.“ We would not be there without 
the urgent request for assistance from those 
whose land this happens to be. We have a 
tested faith in the enduring bravery of the 
people of Vietnam, and they, in turn, can 
count on us with equal certainty, 
FORMULA FOR PEACE 

The people of Vietnam long for peace. And 
the way to peace is clear. Yesterday the 
Foreign Minister of South Vietnam set forth 
the fundamental principles that can provide 
a just and enduring peace. Those prin- 
ciples, in summary, are: 

An end to aggression and subversion. 

Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape for itself its own destiny in con- 
formity with democratic principles and 
without any foreign interference from what- 
ever sources. 

As soon as aggression has ceased, the end- 
ing of the military measures now necessary 
by the Government of South Vietnam and 
the nations that have come to its aid to de- 
fend South Vietnam; and the removal of 
foreign military forces from South Vietnam. 

And effective guarantees for the independ- 
ence and freedom of the people of South 
Vietnam. 

Now these are the fundamental steps. This 
is what the arguing and the fighting is all 
about. When they are carried out, we can 
look forward, as we have stated previously 
many times, to the day when relations be- 
tween North Vietnam and South Vietnam can 
be worked out by peaceful means. And this 
would include the question of a free decision 
by the peoples of North and South Vietnam 
on the matter of reunification. 

This forthright and simple program meets 
the hopes of all and attacks the interests of 
none. It would replace the threat of con- 
quest. by the hope of free and peaceful 
choice. 

A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

And even while these hopes of peace are 
blocked for now by aggression, we on our 
side and other nations have reaffirmed our 
deep commitment to the peaceful progress 
of Vietnam and southeast Asia as a whole. 
In April the President proposed to the na- 
tions of Asia and to the United Nations that 
there be constructed a new program of sup- 
port for Asian efforts and called upon Mr. 
Eugene Black to assist them. Now in June 
this work is underway. The Mekong River 
project has been given new life. A new dam 
is ready to rise in Laos. A billion-dollar bank. 
is in the making for the development of 
southeast Asia. And in Vietnam itself new 
impetus has been given to programs of de- 
velopment and education and health. 

So let us call again on other nations—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—to join in turning 
this great region of the world away from the 
waste and violence of a brutal war. For the 
hope of Asia is not in relentless pressure for 
conquest. It is e eee P aopa ri 
progress—a wi ce uc 
could be multiplied manyfold, where the 
expectation of life could be doubled, the 
education of the young could be tenfold what 
it is today, and there could be an end of 
cholera and tuberculosis and intestinal para- 
sites and other human afflictions. 

In April the President offered determina- 
tion against aggression, discussion for peace, 
and development for the human hopes of 
all. And in June we reaffirm that threefold 


policy. E 
on has increased, so that deter- 
mination must be greater than ever. 
Discussion is rejected, but our efforts to 
find a path to peace will not be stopped. We 
have welcomed the new initiative of Prime 
Minister Wilson and the Commonwealth con- 
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ference and regret that it has received so 
little reception on the other side. 

Beyond the terror of the aggressor and the 
firmness of our defense, we must, neverthe- 
less, look to the day in which many new 
dams will be built, and many new schools 
opened, and fresh opportunities opened to 
the peoples of southeast Asla. For we must 
look beyond the battle to peace, past fear to 
hope, and over the hard path of resistance to 
the broad plain of progress which must lie 
ahead for the peoples of southeast Asia. 


Philadelphia Enigma—Political Probes 
by Grand Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the July 
15, 1965, issue of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin contained an excellent editorial en- 
titled, “Political Probes by Grand Jury.” 
The questions raised by this editorial 
are indeed of concern to me, as they are 
to a great many residents of my State, 
and I believe other Members of Congress 
share this interest as well. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL PROBES BY GRAND JURY 

Grand jury investigations, both Federal 


and county, have been singularly ineffec- 
tive as inquisitorial bodies in Philadelphia 


way of political matters, what seems in the 
beginning to be a mountain ends up by 
somehow becoming a molehill as far as re- 
sults are concerned. 
The abrupt ending of the Federal 

of alleged election frauds in the 1964 U.S. 
Senate Democratic is a good ex- 
Chief US. District Judge Thomas 


asked for by the Justice Department when, 
he said, it was apparent the panel would be 
unable to elicit any evidence justifying in- 
dictments. 

The investigation grew out of the primary 
in which Secretary of Internal Affairs 
Genevieve Blatt narrowly defeated Supreme 
Court Judge Michael A. Musmanno, but only 
after vote recounts showed that Miss Blatt 
had been defrauded of votes taken from her 
and credited to Judge Musmanno by divi- 
sion election officials. Miss Blatt was 
backed by U.S. Senator Josxyn S. CLARK, 
and Judge Musmanno by the Democratic 
Organization, which Senator CrarK often 
opposes. 

There was so much smoke that it seemed 
there must surely be some fire when the 
FBI last summer took up the investigation 
which county, State, and Federal prosecu- 
tors had not pursued vigorously. The Justice 
Department report quoted the FBI as saying 
that “unquestionably” there had been fraud. 

It seems astounding, in view of this, that 
an investigation costing tens of thousands of 
dollars has ended in a flop. 

Why were the witnesses interviewed by the 
FBI unable to back up their testimony before 
the grand jury? How could it be that these 
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trained in tors could report “unques- 
tionable fraud” but that the witnesses’ mem- 
orles are now faulty? Why were only little 
people called in, and not the party leaders? 

These are only a few of the questions that 
remain unanswered, and they will continue 
to trouble concerned citizens, 


Memorial Rites Pay Tribute to Navy 
Pilot’s Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the San Diego Union of 
July 5, 1965: 

Memoriat RITES Pay TRIBUTE ro Navy 
Prior's FAITH 
(By Joe Stone) 

The sailor with the badge of aviation 
boatswain’s mate second class on his sleeve 
strode to where Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Chris- 
tian stood with family and friends in the 
shade of a tree in Lindo Lake Park in Lake- 
side. 

“We from the North Island Naval Air Sta- 
tion honor guard,” said the sailor, “want, on 
behalf of all U.S. Navy units and all units of 
the 7th Fleet afloat, to render you the 
honors.” 

With that, the sailor, Artis G. Williams, 
did a brisk about face and returned to the 
honor guard. A. 

The silence was brief and was broken only 
by the sound of Williams’ marching feet, 
but it was time enough to remember other 
words hurled for the first time at the world 
189 years ago. 

HISTORIC WORDS \ 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty.” 

And because Williams is a Negro, it was 
impossible not to recall the oft-repeated 
story of the five sons of Mrs. Bixby who 
gave their lives for the freedom of his an- 
cestors, and called by Abraham Lincoln 101 


(j.g-) Davis H. Christian, 24, their son who 
died fighting in the belief that the brown 
South Vietnam deserve to know 
freedom, the kind he knew. 

Carter-Smith Post 6867, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, sponsored the memorial services 


COMMANDER'S LETTER 


Howard Shaff, commander of post 6867, 
read to the crowd a letter from Comdr. John 
R. DeWinter, Christian’s commanding officer. 

It said that Christian had almost single- 
handedly wiped out North Vietnam radar 
installations on his fatal mission and had 
been recommended for the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. 

Twice previously, he had been recom- 
mended for the Air Medal, DeWinter wrote. 

In his eulogy to the lieutenant, Rev. Orval 
C. Butcher of Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Lemon Grove, read words the young man 
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had written before his death, while flying 
in combat. 

“I wouldn't trade places with anyone.” 

“I would not feel cheated if my life were 
taken soon.” 

“I am once again inspired to the ministry.” 

“The world is a mess. I still aspire to the 
ministry.” 

On the leaves of his Bible: 

“This Book is dedicated to rebuilding the 
personality of man and this goal will be 
realized, one way or another.” 

CRITICAL NOTE 


A letter written to his parents by Christian 
and published 2 days after his death had 
criticized Americans who wanted to abandon 
South Vietnam to Communist dictatorship. 

The letter was tolerant of college students, 
from whose ranks Christian had been grad- 
uated 2 years ago. 

“I know how uninformed most of them 
Teally are—how they want to be noticed 
% he said. 

TRAITS DESCRIBED 


The parents, three sisters, and a brother 
heard Christian described by John Westrick. 
principal of Lakeside Junior High School. 
and Rey. Theodoric E. Roberts, Jr. of Lake- 
side Community Presbyterian Church, as a 
student, athlete, singer, musician, and prac- 
ticing Christian. 

The Reverend Mr. Roberts epitomized 
Christian's love of flying and religious belief 
with the World War II poem: 

“I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
* * * and touched the face of God.” 


Canadian Arts Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the House will soon have an op- 
portunity to vote on a bill (H.R. 9460) 
creating a National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities. The bill was 
reported on July 14. 

In the Washington Post for July 18 
there was a timely article, written in 
connection with the appearance of Ca- 
nadian dance companies at Carter Bar- 
ron, describing the splendid work of the 
Canadian Arts Council, which helps sup- 
port the creative and performing arts 
in Canada with financial grants. Our 
present arts council, created by Public 
Law 88-579, has no authority to make 
grants. Recognizing that a grant pro- 
gram is necessary in order to permit the 
arts and the humanities to flourish, the 
National Council on the Arts, at its ini- 
tial meeting early this spring, adopted a 
3 approving the present legisla- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks, the article on the Canadian 
Arts Council which appeared in yester- 
day’s Washington Post: 

CANADIAN CouNcIL BOOSTING DANCE 
(By Jean Battey) 

Two Canadian dance companies will be 
seen here this summer at Carter Barron: Les 
Feux Follets, a Canadian folk dance group, 
open a week’s engagement Monday evening 
and the National Ballet of Canada will start 
its 2-week stand August 2. 
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Both groups are examples in action of the 


it is particularly interesting to look at the 
Canadian Government's deep involvement in 
the arts. President Johnson's bill to estab- 
lish a National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities has passed the Senate, is in the 
House Rules Committee now and will prob- 
ably pass the House within a month. 

As William Rice pointed out on these 
pages several weeks ago, the experience of 
the British Council as a patron of the arts 
does much to allay our fears that Federal aid 
to the arts will mean Federal control of the 
arts. 

The story of the Canada Council is an 
even more dramatic example of the point, 
since the council was formed at a time when 
the country was, in the opinion of many 
Canadians, close to being a cultural waste- 
land. As a result the Canada Council has 
Played a more dominant role in the develop- 
ment of cultural organizations in Canada 
than any government agency would conceiv- 
ably play in this country. In addition the 
Government plays a comparatively larger 
part in aid to the arts than it will in this 
country with its large and active founda- 
tions. 

The Canada Council was the principal rec- 
ommendation of the historic Massey Com- 
mission report of 1951, which took a long, 
hard look at the state of the arts in Canada. 

The Commission also emphasized the prob- 
lems raised by Canada’s geography: In Can- 
ada all national gatherings are costly in time 
and money; yet our regionalism makes them 
doubly necessary.” 

Formed by the Government in 1957 with 
an initial endowment of $100 million (and 
other responsibilities besides the arts), the 
Council plays angel to cultural organizations 
&t a rate of over $1 million a year. This 
amount was doubled a couple of months ago 
With an additional $10 million grant to be 
Spent over the next 4 years. 

The Council’s functioning seems close to 
ideal. It is not answerable to politicians for 
its decisions and it has never been accused 
Of censoring the artists whom it supports. 
Indeed, so brilliantly has it done its job of 
Allocating its limited funds that even though 
it has to turn down three out of four worthy 
requests it has earned the admiration of 


cil noted in one of its annual reports: 
“In North America, where state control 
ot the arts is viewed with the apprehen- 
sion which might greet an outbreak of the 
bubonic plague, matters have been left more 
in private hands.” 

In another report the Council notes that 
it has been scrupulous to avoid any suspicion 
that its grants might influence editorial 
Policy and adds, wryly, “Having corresponded 
regularly with a number of editors of maga- 
Zines we have helped we are not seriously 
Concerned on this score and we have already 
Collected a handsome number of examples of 
editorial independence.” 

This past winter 100 leaders in the arts 
met in a Laurentian winter resort at the 
invitation of Canada’s unofficial minister of 
culture, Maurice Lamontagne—whose official 
title is Secretary of State. 

This meeting, called Seminar 65, produced 
& discussion of all aspects of the arts and 
Singled out the Canada Council for praise, 
Saying, “The fairness with which it has 
awarded grants has earned it a high regard 
in the artistic community, a community not 
noted for charity when it comes to sharing 
funds.” 

The Council has not been content merely 
to be fair, It has actively set about discov- 
ering needs and doing something about them; 
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it has made clearcut policy decisions which 
have tended, over the years, to put increas- 
ing emphasis on a few really 
strong cultural institutions of outstanding 
quality rather than a number of mediocre 
ones. This has perhaps been necessary where 
standards of excellence are still to be achieved 
and where an opera company, a symphony 
orchestra, or a ballet internationally rec- 

as first rank is a goal for the future. 

Further, the Council has not tried, in the 
way of governmentese, to balance its indi- 
vidual grants by regions and by arts, As one 
of its directors put it, “We don’t care if 60 
percent of the people who do best are violin- 
ists from the city of Toronto.” 

The Massey report, which was the prime 
mover in Canada’s venture into Federal aid to 
the arts, begins by noting Canada’s cultural 
debt to this country. It comments, “Cul- 
turally we have feasted on the bounty of 
our neighbors and then we ask plaintively 
what is wrong with our progress in the arts.” 

In return we have much to learn about 
government assistance from Canada because 
of its experience and success in helping the 
arts without hampering them, 


Labor Peacemaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 11, the newspapers through- 
out the Nation published an article 
written by Raymond Crowley of the As- 
sociated Press, regarding the excellent 
work of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service and its Director, Wil- 
liam E. Simkin. The public is often 
unaware of the fine role of this agency 
and its Director in the resolution of dis- 
putes which otherwise may have re- 
sulted in strikes and in limiting the 
duration of strikes which have occurred. 

I am including this article in the REC- 
orp so that more citizens can become 
acquainted with the quietly efficient 
peacemaking role of Mr. Simkin and 
his small staff of fellow mediators in 
helping to resolve industrial conflicts in 
this country: 

LABOR PEACEMAKER—CHIEF MEDIATOR HAS 
PRESCRIPTION 
(By Raymond J. Crowley) 

WaASHINGTON.—The role of the peacemuker 
is known to be perilous, He often gets clob- 
bered by both sides. 

But big Bill Simkin, a 6-foot-l-inch 
Quaker weighing 220 pounds, has never been 
clobbered. Never even threatened with 
violence in about a quarter century as 
arbitrator or mediator of hot labor disputes. 

William E. Simkin, 58, onetime school- 
teacher and university instructor, is now di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, a band of some 260 mediators. 

It is important to understand how they 
work—important to get the inside story, for 
example, of how Simkin recently staved off 
a steel strike, for at the present, a maritime 
strike is in effect and contracts are running 
out in the aerospace industries (rockets, mis- 
siles, and planes). 

Federal mediators are really powerless, ex- 


ty, know- 
how, and the capacity to listen endlessly. 
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It is true the law says that contending 


moves in on the problem, the quarreling par- 
ties could invite him to get out, and there 
would be nothing he could do. He can sug- 
gest, but must do no dictating. 

How did Simkin fend off a steel strike? 
Here's the lowdown (not provided by him): 
It is evident now that neither side wanted 
a steel strike. But in April 1965, this was not 


ad 
with the negotiators, studied the situation in 
detall, conferred endlessly with both sides. 

Finally, he locked himself in his hotel room 
with the feeling that events might be drift- 
ing toward disaster. In longhand, he wrote 
a piece of paper, starting off with a pre- 
amble. The strike deadline of May 1, was too 
close, he reasoned, to settle all the thorny 
issues. 

Why not postpone the crisis to September 
1, meantime agreeing to put in escrow, sub- 
ject to further bargaining, a certain increase 
for the workers. Here the paper had a blank 
on it. 

The last thing a mediator wants to do is 
suggest a figure to put in a blank like that. 
The idea is to get the parties to agree on a 
figure by themselves. But Simkin said that, 
if pressed mercilessly, he would recommend 
a figure. He knew by that time pretty well 
just what each side would settle for, but of 
course he was barred by the mediator’s creed 
from divulging his information without per- 
mission from his source. 

At one point R. Conrad Cooper, of the 
United States Steel Corp., chief industry ne- 
gotiator, sounded Simkin out on what fig- 
ure he would recommend. 

Without cracking a smile, Simkin said: 
“Well, it won't be more than 20 cents an 
hour.” 

Cooper must have recoiled inwardly at 
this, because the union had offered to settle 
for 17.9 cents. 

Simkin, of course, used similar tactics on 
the union, 

The upshot was that the parties got to- 
gether at a martini session in the Duquesne 
Club, something like the Union League Club, 
and agreed on 11.5 cents. 

Simkin has thought up a description of an 
ideal mediator—an impossible standard be- 
cause there never has been such a person- 
ality. “But we can try,” he says. 

Here is his prescription: 

“The patience of Job, the sincerity and 
bulldog characteristics of the English, the 
wit of the Irish, the physical endurance of a 
marathon runner, the broken-field dodging 
abilities of a halfback, the guile of a Machia- 
velli, the confidence-retaining characteristics 
of a mute, the hide of a rhinoceros, and the 
wisdom of Solomon.” 

Currently Simkin is putting much empha- 
sis on preventive medicine—some sort of 
joint management-union setup in an in- 
dustry to handle disputes as they arise. 

* » -> * . 

Simkin got a sort of insight into his own 
powers by overhearing a dialogue years ago 
in a restroom. At the age of 32, he was on 
his first case as a private arbitrator. During 
& recess he accidentally overheard a couple of 
the union men discussing him. 

“I don’t know,” one said dubiously. “That 
arbitrator seems awful young to handle a 
case like this. I don't think he's dry behind 
the ears.” 

“Well,” the other said philosophically, at 
least he’s a big son-of-a-gun.” 

So Simkin reasons that down through the 
years his bulk has kept him out of trouble. 

Simkin was born in Merrifield N.Y. He got 
his education at Earlham College, Rich- 
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‘mond, Ind., Columbia University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

During the depression he worked 5 years 
for the American Friends Service Committee 
in West Virginia, helping train unemployed 
miners to make furniture. 

When Arthur J. Goldberg, then Secretary 
of Labor and now a Supreme Court Justice, 
twisted his arm to head the mediation serv- 
ice in 1961, Simkin took a cut in the income 
he had been making as a private arbitrator. 
The cut was bigger than he knew at the 
time. 

When he asked Goldberg casually how 
much the job paid, Goldberg said “Oh, 25.” 
Simkin thought that mean $25,000, but it 
turned out it meant $20,500. 

Simkin is married to the former Ruth 
Commons of Richmond, Ind., and has two 
sons. His hobby is woodworking. He built 
furniture for his house in Wallingford, Pa., 
and he and his sons built part of the house. 
With a grin, he said: 

“I have scabbed shamelessly on the con- 
struction trades.” 


Section 14(b) Serves as a Restraint Upon 
the Ruthless, Unscrupulous Labor Lead- 
ers and Protects the Individual Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
early this year I stated that I was op- 
posed to the repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and that as a mat- 
ter of principle I would vote against any 
bill which seeks to repeal this section of 
the law. Many people, including no 
doubt a majority of the members of the 
several unions operating in the 10th Dis- 
trict, cannot understand why I have 
taken this position inasmuch as Missouri 
does not have a right-to-work law. In 
responding to letters, from union mem- 
bers, urging me to change my position, 
I have prepared the following form let- 
ter, which sets forth briefly why I have 
taken this position. Incidentally, I have 
had many letters and calls from captive 
members, stating that while they cannot 
publicly express their views, due to fears 
of reprisal from their union leaders, they 
are in accord with my views, as set forth 
herewith: 

Dear Frens: This will acknowledge your 
communication, asking that I support the 
repeal of section 14(b). 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
the last remaining restraint upon those labor 
leaders, some of whom have demonstrated 
their desire to exercise dictatorial powers 
over the members of their unions. This 
section does provide protection to the indi- 
vidual member, and while this section has no 
direct effect on union members in Missouri, 
the fact that it does remain in the law and 
is effective in some 19 States, serves as a 
protection to all workers in Missouri. 

As I have stated repeatedly, the union 
worker in Missouri is not adversely affected 
by section 14(b), but if it is repealed, it is 
my opinion that not only he, but the entire 
public would be adversely affected; the un- 
scrupulous union leader would be unleashed 
and the rights of the individual union mem- 
ber would be further jeopardized. Good 
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unions which are being fairly operated in 
the best interests of their members do not 
need the repeal of section 14(b), and the 
others should continue to be restrained by 
this section, if for no other reason than to 
protect the interests of the individual mem- 
bers of the union, many of whom are captive 
members who do not condone or approve of 
many of the tactics used by irresponsible 
leaders who use coercive methods in extract- 
ing dues and other payments which are not 
necessary in the operation of the legitimate 
union. 

In closing may I state again that I believe I 
am representing the views of a majority of 
my constituents. in opposing the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
this includes many members, if not a ma- 
jority of the members of the several unions 
in the 10th District. 

Respectfully yours, 
PAUL C. JONES, 
Member of Congress. 


Harassing of Citizens Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of July 4, 
1965: 

[From San Diego Union, July 4, 1965] 

HARASSING OF CITIZENS INCREASING 
(By Edith K. Roosevelt) 


A host of harassments has developed in 
America around the average private citizen 
in a manner that has never been known 
before in our society. Unless counteracted, 
every American will become nothing more 
than the puppet of his omnipotent Govern- 
ment, 

Bureaucratic abuses of power is the sub- 
ject of an especially important invertigation 
underway by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
whose chairman is Senator Epwarp V. Lona, 
Democrat, of Missouri. Every American 
should read “Invasions of Privacy,” the first 
volume of the hearings now available from 
the subcommittee. 

“The average citizen Is left standing naked 
and bare when someone wants to find out 
something about him,” Subcommittee Chief 
Counsel Bernard Fensterwald told this 
writer. 

In elaborating on the raw power possessed 
by Government agencies, he said records 
available to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
include access to a citizen’s insurance com- 
pany forms, credit bureau records, bank 
records and private, personal, and canceled 
checks. 

Unknown to most citizens, income tax rec- 
ords may be inspected at the pleasure of 
any government agency, Federal, State or 
local, Fensterwald informed me. A veritable 
army of big brothers may know your religion 
by looking over your charitable contribu- 
tions, the state of your health by scanning 
your medical deductions, who your employers 
are and were, your marital status and the 
number of dependents you have—in short, a 
virtual life history. 

As part of the system used in building up 
dossiers by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Americans can be required to answer in- 
quiries about what money their friends and 
acquaintances have and other questions 
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2 by revenue agents. If through a sense 

of honor you conceal what you know and 
do not tattle, you are actually liable to crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

Of course, no reasonable person would deny 
the need for investigatory powers by Govern- 
ment agencies where criminal or subversive 
acts are involved. However, the subcommit- 
tee has collected countless instances from 
irate citizens all over the country who have 
been harassed by Federal agencies or vic- 
timized by extra legal procedures used by 
investigators. 

One case in the subcommittee files Involves 
a crusading editor of a weekly newspaper. 
He was subjected to a 6-month investigation 
by seven agents from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which involved more than 3,000 
manpower hours of queries and examina- 
tion of his personal files. Apparently his 
only crime was to write a series of editorials 
that were unfriendly to some of the agencies 
practices. 

The Government agents have failed to 
find that the editor has paid insufficient 
taxes. Nonetheless, this executive has suf- 
fered great personal anguish and uncer- 
tainty, inconvenience, and the loss of his val- 
uable time. This correspondent obtained the 
name of the editor and spoke to him by tele- 
phone but he asked me not to use his name 
because the inquiry is still going on. 

It would be a fine thing if permanent sub- 
committees were established in both the 
House and Senate to keep continual watch 
over the steady encroachment on individual 
freedom by the Government. This process 
embraces the establishment of more and 
more agencies and bureaus which act as 
prosecutor, jury, and judge. 


Day of Trinity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, July 16, was the 20th anniversary 
of the first successful explosion of an 
atomic bomb. 

July 16, 1945, marked the culmination 
of an extensive program begun even be- 
fore the assault on Pearl Harbor. The 
program brought many of the finest mili- 
tary, scientific, and administrative men 
in America to work together in close con- 
tact and cooperation, for this was the be- 
ginning of the intimate alliance between 
our Government and the leaders of in- 
dustry and science, to guide and promote 
the use of atomic energy. 

Lansing Lamont presents the factual 
history of that atomic bomb program in 
his book The Day of Trinity.“ But even 
more, he has captured the drama and un- 
certainty that pervaded this period, 
where mankind stepped up to a new 
plateau of greater self-potential and self- 
destruction. 

Mr. Lamont has worked the thousands 
of day-by-day steps in the development 
of the atomic bomb into a story of emo- 
tion, hope, and humor. This is indeed 
an historical work of the highest merit. 
It reveals the characters of the men in- 
volved, the complexities of the problem 
they faced, and the decisions they made. 

On this 20th anniversary of the occa- 
sion when man first unleashed the power 
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of the atom on the lonely desert in New 
Mexico, Lansing Lamont deserves high 
acclaim. He has recorded the story of 
the atomic bomb for the readers of this 
generation and future generations. “The 
Day of Trinity,” I am sure, will soon be 
recognized as one of the finest books of 
the year. 


The Inconsistent “Bread Tax” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial that oc- 
curred in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce on July 7, 1965, has been called to 
my attention by a constituent. I feel it 


leagues in the House of Representatives. 

Tt is no secret that the administration’s 
farm is in considerable trouble, as 
it should be im the light of what it is. As 


Mr. Gordon, it will be recalled, said that 
arm policies should be shaped more closely 


telling point that 80 percent of our farm as- 
sistance goes to 1 million farmers whose aver- 


age annual income exceeds $9,500; the other 
20 percent is spread thinly among the 2.5 
million farmers whose income is lower. 


which it describes as a welfare program in 


ketting certificate now is 75 cents, the hike 
Would produce a price rise to $2.50 a bushel 
trom $2 for producers, 

The certificates represent a processing tax 
that flour millers and bakers have to pay. 
Tt is a kind of excise tax and has been called 
& bread tax, since it adds to the cost and 
Price of bread. For 1966, it is calculated that 
it will yield $625 million. 

This amount, as the City Bank points out, 
is more than the $618 million combined yield 
of the excise taxes, just repealed, on furs, 
jewelry, toilet preparations, luggage, photo- 
graphie equipment, coin-operated amuse- 
ment devices, bowling alleys, and pool tables. 
It is rather incongruous for an administra- 
tion warring on poverty to substitute what 
is in effect a tax on bread for so-called luxury 
texes and to tax the basic farm price about 
100 percent, while the excise taxes repealed 
Were at a rate of 10 to 20 percent of price. 

The wheat or bread tax, since it must raise 
the price of bread a cent or two a pound loaf, 
appears to collide head on with the Presi- 
dent's promise of income tax cuts for “those 
taxpayers who now live in the shadow of 
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poverty” and is also bad in that it increases 
a food cost. Even States which impose sales 
taxes tend to exempt food. To do anything 
by Government action to raise the price of 
food accelerates the slowly rising consumer 
price index, which in turn adds to wage 
pressures. 

It is more or less beside the point for 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman to 
minimize the impact of the proposed pro- 
grams for wheat and rice by saying that they 
would raise the cost of foods for a family of 
four by only 3.6 cents a week or $1.87 a year 
and that, besides, the take home pay of the 
average family has increased, along with in- 
creased purchasing power derived through 
the expanded food stamp program. 

Any deliberate increase in prices to be paid 
by the poor is inconsistent with relieving 
poverty by Government largesse; further- 
more it is inconsistent to give food to less 
fortunate consumers and compel other more 
fortunate ones to pay a 100-percent bread tax 
s0 that farmers, especially the wealthier ones, 
should be subsidized. It is Alice in Wonder- 
land stuff. 

Not the least valid of the criticisms of the 
bread tax, or processing levy, is that it shifts 
from the Federal budget to consumers a por- 
tion of the cost of the farm program and 
thereby makes it possible to show a reduc- 
tion in the federally budgeted cost of the 
farm program. Actually a portion of the 
cost is being merely redistributed and “hid- 
den,” not reduced. To channel all costs 
through the Federal budget, as was recently 
testified by a witness for the American Bak- 
ers Association and the Cracker Manufac- 
turers Association, “would be far more 
forthright and honest.” 

As we have often pointed out, commodity 
programs have cost the Government some $4 
billion a year on an average, have accom- 
plished little of value and for the most part 
reflect bygone thinking. One of the best U- 
lustrations of absurdities in them was the 
recent statement in behalf of the administra- 
tion that the feed grain stocks had been 
reduced by 30 million tons in the past 
4 years. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
quick to point out that this achievement 
cost $3.7 billion, or $3.65 a bushel for the 
number of bushels involved. 

As the city bank says, instead of produc- 
ing food at reasonable and stable prices, food 
prices would be raised by the changes pro- 
posed in the farm . Instead of a 
more effective free market system mentioned 
by the President, farmers would face the 
same old controls and rigged markets. And 
instead of liberalizing international farm 
trade as we have been trying to do in nego- 
tiations in Geneva, we are proposing to re- 
duce the differences between our farm sys- 
tem and the protectionist system of the 
Common Market of which this country has 
been so critical. It all does not seem to 
make sense, not even to Congress. 


George McLain 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of George McLain, 
chairman of the California League of 
Senior Citizens and the National League 
of Senior Citizens, has robbed California 
and the country of a courageous leader. 
In his consistent advocation of health 
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care for the elderly, he proved a dedi- 
cated exponent. It is no small tribute 
to his efforts that medicare is soon to 
become a reality, and I am glad he lived 
to see both Houses of Congress take this 
giant step in the field of social and hu- 
manitarian legislation. 

George McLain was often a controver- 
sial figure and I was not always in agree- 
ment with him; yet, it is incontestible 
that he did a great deal to benefit his 
people. His close work with the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature greatly helped 
the passage of many important pieces of 
social legislation aiding the blind and 
the aged to improve their opportunities. 
Known nationally for these efforts, he 
worked more than 25 years in this con- 
stant cause. 

George McLain leaves a legacy of lead- 
ership that will be remembered by all 
who are working to improve the lot of our 
senior citizens. As a Californian and 
as an American, he led with distinction 
and with courage. 


The Late Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson, another great son of the 
great State of Illinois, has passed on. 

I met him as he entered the political 
arena in 1947. We campaigned together, 
he for the governorship and I for the 
general assembly. To meet him was to 
be impressed immediately with the 
warmth of his personality, the wit and 
wisdom of a great intellectual. 

I knew him as the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of our State. His untiring efforts 
and indefinable ability to read and un- 
derstand character caused him to gather 
around him in public service the finest, 
ablest and most dedicated servants in 
the public interest of the State. His 
cultural approach to the needs of his 
people enabled him to have the legisla- 
tive assistance that brought to the State 
of Illinois one of the finest and most effi- 
cient establishments of public welfare 
ever enjoyed. 

I knew him when he took on a national 
image and an endeavor to seek the high- 
est office within this great land. And 
we all marvelled at his ability to accept 
the democratic will of the people of this 
Nation. Nowhere in the world can any 
man compare with Mr. Stevenson in the 
manner of accepting circumstances of 
the moment and in preparing to chal- 
lenge the future. With undying spirit 
and deep emotion he accepted the subse- 
quent challenges to achieve that high 
office and when this was not to be, he 
gave the utmost of his intellect, wit, wis- 
dom and cultural abilities for the benefit 
of all mankind. 

Although deeply saddened by the sud- 
den death of its great son, Illinois stands 
ever proud to have given to the Nation 
and to the world this dedicated public 
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servant whose graceful eloquence, intel- 
lectual approach and effective endeavors 
gave to the troubled world assurance and 
confidence that men can live together in 
peace if they are inclined to deliberate 
rather than wage war. 

May God in His heaven hold out His 
benevolent hand to a great servant of 
all mankind. 


Gen. Bruce C. Clarke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of Congress to 
an honor being bestowed upon a distin- 
guished military leader, Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, an outstanding New Yorker and 
prominent native of the 31st Congres- 
sional District. A new high school 
building in Jefferson County, N.Y., will 
be named after General Clarke, to serve 
the communities of Adams and Adams 
Center. 

An article and an editorial on General 
Clarke from the Jefferson County 
Journal of Adams, N.Y., follow: 

Boarn Vores To Name New SCHOOL FOR GEN- 
ERAL CLARKE: WILL BE CALLED GEN. BRUCE 
C. CLARKE BUILDING 
The new Adams Center-Adams Central 

High School building on Route 11 will be 

named the Gen. Bruce O. Clarke building in 

honor of the distinguished Adams native who 
rose from private in the National Guard 
to become a four star general and World War 

II leader. 

The Adams Center-Adams School Board of 
Education passed the resolutions to name the 
new building after General Clarke on Mon- 
day, May 3. The resolution reads as follows: 
“Resolved, that the new high school bullding 
be named the Gen. Bruce O. Clarke Build- 
ing, subject to General Clarke's approval, and 
in turn the other buildings of the district 
(Adams school, Rodman and Adams Center) 
are to be given suitable names after a period 
of study. 

It is understood that General Clarke was 
highly pleased when the board's action was 


school. General Clarke has given the school 
all of his records, medals, citations, and other 
priceless mementos gathered during a 40-year 
career, 

The Journal was first to announce pub- 
licly its endorsement for renaming the new 
school in honor of General Clarke, followed 
last year by Don Round Post, No, 586, Amer- 


renaming the school in honor of 

General Clarke us a fitting tribute to the 
wartime leader. 

BORN IN ADAMS 

General Clarke was born near Adams on 

April 29, 1901, the son of Matthew John and 

Isola Veneta (Stevens) Clarke. His father 

was a dairy farmer. Born sixth in a family 

of nine children, he had four older b 

an older sister, a younger brother, and two 

sisters. 


younger 

He attended school here, and after World 
War I, completed high school at Masten Park 
High School, Buffalo. 
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Enlisting in the Regular Army at the age 
of 17, he served a part of World War I as a 
private in the Coast Artillery Corps. On 
January 5, 1920, he joined the New York Na- 
tional Guard In the grade of private first 
class and, shortly thereafter, was advanced to 
the grade of corporal. While a member of 
the New York National Guard, he was at- 
tending Masten Park High School and being 
interested in a military career took the com- 
petitive examinations seeking appointment 
to West Point. He scored high in the exam 
and won an appointment. 

General Clarke entered the U.S. Military 
Academy on July 1, 1921, and 4 years later 
graduated 33d in a class of 246 with a bach- 
elor of science degree. 

In a traditional West Point Graduation 
Day wedding, he married Miss Bessie Jean 
Mitchell, of Buffalo. The Clarkes have three 
sons, an adopted daughter, and seven grand- 
children. David Arthur Clarke, their second 
son graduated from West Point in 1958. 

MANY COMMANDS 

In summary, perhaps the salient feature 
of General Clarke's career has been his great 
and varied experience in command. He has 
commanded a squad, a platoon, a company, 
two combat engineer battalions, a brigade, 
two armored combat commands, the 4th 
and Ist Armored Divisions, I Corps, X Corps 
(Group) the 8th U.S. Army, the U.S. Army, 
Pacific, the 7th U.S. Army, Europe, and the 
Central Army Group of NATO which in time 
of war would be composed of German, 
French, and U.S. Army forces in central 


In over 17 years as a general officer, Gen- 
eral Clarke has served 14 command assign- 
ments. As field commander, he has had 
under his command, British, Canadian, Aus- 


wegian, and Italian as well as U.S. soldiers. 
General Clarke has served as president of 
the National Executive Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, and now is a director of several 
large corporations. 
General Clarke's sister, Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Griffin, resides in Adams as well as his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Allan Clarke, widow of the late 
mayor of Adams. Donald Clarke, son of the 
late Mr. Clarke and Mrs. Allan Clarke, a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Air Force, is a graduate 
of Adams High School in 1934. He is sta- 
tioned at Travis Air Force Base, Calif. 


GENERAL CLARKE SCHOOL 


It ls highly commendable that the Adams 
Center-Adams Central School Board of Ed- 
ucation has seen fit to name the new high 
school building in honor of Gen. Bruce 
Cooper Clarke. 

Sometimes when we have a native son who 
becomes famous, we are slow to recognize 
him, while other sections of the Nation are 
more cognizant of their achievements. Gen- 
eral Clarke, as a World War H and postwar 
leader, has probably done more to assure the 
freedom of this Nation than most of his 
contemporaries. In the midst of the blood- 
lest battles of World War II, his command 
stood firm in the Battle of the Bulge at a 
time when our Nation's future stood in the 
balance. 

The four-star general, who in his early 
youth attended school in Adams, commanded 
troops in Korea, all Army forces in the Pa- 
cific area, the 7th Army in Germany, and 
all Army troops in the United States. In 
1960 he became commander in chief of all 
U.S. Army forces in Europe. As a general 
he achieved unusual balance between logic 
and the use of new ideas, which has kept this 
Nation strong. 

General Clarke has been a teacher. He was 
assistant professor of military science and 
tactics and responsible for engineer branch 
training for 4 years at the University of Ten- 
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nessee. In February 1948 General Clarke 
was assigned as the assistant commandant 
of the US. Army Armored School at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

During his service, General Clarke spent 
more time in direct contact with troop 
units, and commanded more soldiers of dif- 
ferent nations as their field commander than 
has any other U.S. Army officer: In 17 years 
as a general officer he served in 14 command 
assignments. 

He has 41 decorations from this and for- 
eign nations, honoring his military service. 
These and other records, mementos and war 
citations, have been giyen to Adams Center- 
Adams Central School by General Clarke. 

The Legislature of the State of New York 
in 1962 passed a resolution honoring General 
Clarke on his service to our country over a 
span of 44 years. The Transatlantic Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America awarded Gen- 
eral Clarke the Silver Buffalo, the highest 
award in scouting in April 1962, at Garmisch, 
German 


y- 
It seems a small honor, indeed, that we 
now name our new high school for this native 
son who has not only completed (on Apr, 30, 
1962), one of the most brilliant military 
careers in history, but has also been a life- 
long student and teacher. 


A Commitment To Fulfill—National Unity 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, national unity is important at all 
times but it is especially important today 
as we face the armed aggression of Com- 
munists in southeast Asia. 

The Nashville Banner, a daily news- 
paper published in Nashville, Tenn., in 
an editorial July 14 last, succintly and 
eloquently makes the case for unity and 
for the determined effort we must make 
to demonstrate that this Nation will 


Stand by its friends against Ccmmunist 


aggression. 

I ask uaninmous consent that this edi- 
torial will be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, believing it will be of wide- 
spread interest to the Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENT SUMMARIZED Tr: A COMMITMENT TO 
FULFILL 


President Johnson yesterday went as far 
as he advisedly could go in appraisal of the 
situation in Vietnam, and in candid acknowl- 
edgment of the prospect for “new and seri- 
ous decisions” necessary to meet increased 
Communist aggresion there. 

In a word, there were assurances Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland would be given what- 
ever it takes to fulfill this Nation's com- 
mitments; and he spelled out again the fact 
that, as U.S. Commander, Westmoreland has 
authority to use American forces in “ways he 
considers most effective.” 

That stipulation does reassure. What it 
should mean is that, in the middle of a war 
to which these forces have been sent, they 
are to be neither sitting ducks for an en- 
emy's target practice, nor the pawns of over- 
riding political considerations. General 
Westmoreland knows war, and how to win it. 
And when war is joined, it must be won. 

The President was engaging in no bellig- 
erent gestures; he was summarizing facts— 
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chief of which was that the Vietcong has 
intensified its aggression. Though in differ- 
ent language, he was reiterating the declara- 
tion of State Secretary Dean Rusk that the 
enemy will enjoy no privileged sanctuary in 
this war. That in itself is a telling—and 
welcome—change of format for U.S. opera- 
tions in Asia; a necessity learned at fright- 
Tul cost in the Korean affair. 

In truth the United States has commit- 
ments in Vietnam—made long before Mr. 
Johnson became President. Circumstantial- 
ly, they came under major test with the de- 
cision, when the Vietcong launched its as- 
sauſt from the north, to fulfill them. 

There were those, including this newspa- 
per, with misgivings about those commit- 
ments—considering the Asiatic chaos of 
which that crisis was born—but once the 
showdown came as a conflict between com- 
munism and freedom, the United States had 
no acceptable alternative to the course 
chosen. It could not fulfill commitments 
by retreat. 

It must win. 

President Johnson yesterday presented 
these facts clearly, and his message of de- 
terminination was beamed to the world, It 
could not have failed to register in Hanoi, 
Peiping, and Moscow, and in whatever other 
capitals Communist leadership needed no- 
tification that in this confrontation the 
United States means business. 

The bulk of American opinion stands with 
the Chief Executive on the policy enunciated 
though nervous nellies shudder at the sight 
of policy not garbed in appeasement robes, 
and beatniks now prow! streets and campuses 
recruiting for rebellion at home. 

The rest of the Nation stands up to be 
counted, with the President in reaffirming 
the integrity of America’s pledged word 
and with the thousands of its sons who al- 
ready are on the firing line where that com- 
mitment puts them. They deserve their 
country's best; whatever it takes of man- 
power, material, and strategy—intelligently 
directed—to win. 

That is national unity; the item in which 
America never has been lacking in time of 
military crisis. 

By the very character of the enemy, there 
is no choice. Nor, when showdown is in- 
evitable, is anything gained—much can be 
lost—by procrastination. 

Appeasement compounds more than folly. 
It multiplies the eventual cost to be exacted 
when, permitted to grow by incessant brush- 
Are wars, territory and striking power gained 
by long sufferance, the unappeasable starts 
raining bombs far beyond the range of its 
present reach. 

In forecasting new and serious decisions, 
and relying on a united Nation to help 
execute them when they are as clearly im- 
perative as in the present case, the Presi- 
dent is right. 


Community of Wilkes-Barre Supports 
Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, on this Wednesday the House will 
hold a program in full recognition of this 
Week, Captive Nations Week, under the 
Provisions of Public Law 86-90, and it 
Will be my privilege and honor to again 
Serve as chairman of Wednesday’s pro- 
Eram in this chamber. 
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In the edition of Saturday, July 17, 
1965, in its lead editorial, the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader, the largest news- 
paper in my congressional district, had 
some thoughtful and penetrating com- 
ments to make with respect to the cap- 
tive nations and the observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 

As part of my comments today and in 
anticipation of our program on Wednes- 
day, I would like to have the text of that 
editorial printed at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuts COMMUNITY BACKS CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


Announcement that Representative DANTEL 
J. FLoop will be honored at the annual din- 
ner of the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations in Washington on July 21 calls at- 
tention to the important contribution this 
community has made and is making to the 
observance of Captive Nations Week and the 
cause of freedom. 

Representative FLOOD, who is an honorary 
member of the Captive Nations Committee, 
has been active in the movement for years 
as chairman of the program in the House of 
Representatives calling attention to the 
plight of enslaved. countries and their suf- 
fering people. Thus, the struggle for libera- 

tion is kept allve with official recognition 
from our Government, including a proclama- 
tion by the President of the United States. 

Representative FLOOD is one of a large 
number of local residents identified with the 
committee, They include Attorney Charles 
Rozmarek, president of the Polish National 
Alliance and of the Polish American Congress 
with headquarters in Chicago; Stephen 
Tkach, president of the Pennsylvania Slovak 
Catholic Union; Peter Paul Olszewski, Wil- 
kes-Barre attorney and prominent figure 
among Americans of Polish extraction; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. Miliauskas, Scranton, 
formerly of Duryea and Pittston; Rev. An- 
drew P. Maloney, Pittston; and Victor C. 
Diehm, Hazleton, among others. 

The championship of captive nations by 
the United States is understandable. It is 
not just because of our leadership of the free 
world; equally important is the fact that 
America is a N and its people have 
their roots in countries now enslaved. Our 
greatness is due to the contribution succeed- 
ing generations of Immigrants have made to 
the Nation’s progress. 

The submerged nations of Europe and Asia 
now look to the United States as their last 
hope of liberation and independence. That 
is why Captive Nations Week is not just an- 
other observance; it is a challenge that we 
must meet if we are to fulfill our obligations 
and protect our own interests. So long as 
one of these countries is enslaved, our own 
liberty and security are in danger. 

It is fitting that we reassure the world 
annually at this time that the struggle goes 
on. In view of what is transpiring currently 
in Vietnam and elsewhere our responsibilities 
and opportunities are increasing. 


Tribute to Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of Adlai Stevenson's death leaves 
us stunned and saddened. 


This great and gentle man did much 
to enliven and enrich the public discus- 
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sion of our time. No American politician 
in this century was ever to shape a 
phrase with more telling intellectual ef- 
fect. No man did more to raise the level 
and improve the quality of our political 
dialog. As a sane yet eloquent voice 
in an age of danger and discontent, he 
will be sorely missed. 

I am proud to say that it was my privi- 
lege to know the Governor from the days 
of campaigning together in 1952 and 
1956. I vividly recall the off-campus 
speech which he made at the west gate 
of the University of California where 
thousands listened to his exhortations 
for a society that would deal with the 
modern world instead of living in a state 
of national delusion. 

I recall him again in Albany, Calif., 
and the wit and good humor with which 
he addressed a group of citizens, many of 
whom were committed to his opponent. 

It is significant, I think, to remind 
ourselves that he spoke on issues which 
were frequently untried and untested. 
Yet the genius of the man was that he 
lived to see many of them accepted and 
espoused by others. 

It was at the United Nations, however, 
where Ambassador Stevenson made what 
historians perhaps will consider to be his 
greatest and most lasting contributions. 
His dedication to the cause of justice and 
of peace; his concern for freedom, for 
human dignity, and for rational discus- 
sion in a nuclear age, will live on long 
past the life-span of any single man. 
The United Nations itself is a stronger 
force for the causes he and we hold dear 
because he served it faithfully and well. 

His passing at this time is particularly 
cruel for seldom has he been needed more 
in the councils of the nations. But we 
are fortunate to have had his rare talents 
at all. Men like him do not cross the 
public threshold often and we are richer 
for his presence, 

Let us then pay him the tribute he so 
much deserves, Let us take up the tasks 
he can no longer continue. Let us make 
the world a better place for all its citi- 
zn and a greater treasure for our chil- 

n. 


Anticollective Bargaining Bias of 14(b) 
Supporters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON on New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest analyses of the 
issues involved in the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, stripping 
the emotional arguments bare, is that of 
Mr. Hobart Rowen in his column, Eco- 
nomic Impact, published in the business 
and financial page of the Washington 
Post of July 19. 

Mr. Rowen is a distinguished Washing- 
ton observer, who for years has been rec- 
ognized as a keen interpreter of financial 
and economic happenings as a member 
of the Washington staff of Newsweek. 

Mr. Rowen suggests that opponents of 
repeal “ought to quite shadowboxing, and 
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say forthrightly they are losing valuable 
sleep over the question of individual 
liberty.” 

Supporting this thesis is the testimony 
of Dr. Frederick Fowler, a clergyman, 
who appeared before the Special Sub- 
committee on Labor as the board chair- 
man of the National Right-To-Work 
Committee, which has spearheaded the 
effort to retain section 14(b). In re- 
sponse to a series of direct questions put 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Stickies], Dr. Fowler made these admis- 
sions: 

An individual should bargain individually 
for wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The employer has a privileged position to 
hire, if he chooses, only those who will or 
who will not join a union. 

An employee is free to work in an unsafe 
area if he wants to. “A man has the freedom 
to be lousy if he wants to.“ 

Aman has the individual freedom to work 
for any wage, even though a law may be 
established setting up minimum wages. 


All of these positions, Dr. Fowler told 
us, are based upon a moral principle, as 
found in Christian teaching. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Rowan's 
article as a part of my remarks, and com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 
I also suggest that my colleagues read the 
colloguy between the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. StckKLEs] and Dr. Fowler, 
appearing on pages 317, 318, and 319, of 
part 1 of the hearings. 

Mr. Rowen’s article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1965] 
SMOKESCREENS OBSCURE RIGHT-To-WoRK 
IssvuE 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

The battle over repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—those unfortunate few 
words that allow an individual State to ban 
the union shop—is about to be resumed, this 
time on the House floor, The public will thus 
be treated again to an appealing amount of 
hokum and buncombe on this issue. 

Those individuals and organizations that 
want to preserve the right-to-work laws per- 
mitted by section 14(b) ought to quit 
shadowboxing, and say forthrightly that 
they're against the whole idea of labor 
unions. 


Right or wrong, at least that position would 
end the pretense that they are losing valuable 
sleep over the question of individual liberty. 

At the present time, 19 States have taken 
advantage of section 14(b) by prohibiting 
any agreement between an employer and a 
union specifying membership in a union as 
a condition of employment. Even if a com- 
pany and a union should desire a union shop, 
it would be illegal in these 19 States. 

But while the chamber of commerce and 
others weep crocodile tears about the loss of 
liberty in the other 31 States, the basic 
motive of the right-to-work crowd is to 
attract industry with the promise of cheap, 
nonunion labor. 

And as the AFL-CIO has ably documented, 
the less respectable of the antiunion band 
have a close alliance with the ultraright- 
wing John Birch types, whose bias on this 
score is merely one aspect of a longer record 
of antiquated, antisocial, 19th century 
prejudices. 

Organizations like the chamber, which are 
eminently respectable, if behind the times, 
fail to see the inconsistency between their 
avowed support of the principle of collective 

and their demand for continuance 
of section 14(b). 

They are saying, in effect, that an employer 

should have to bargain with his workers 
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(that’s what collective bargaining means)— 
provided they haven't formed an effective 
union, If one can make sense out of the 
chamber position, it is that employers should 
strive to return to that nostalgic era when 
they could deal with their employees 
individually. 

Well, maybe it would be nice—the way 
some people look at it to do without unions, 
But the chamber better forget it, and take 
a look at the calendar. It is 1965. 

Most of the really influential leaders of 
American industry have taken a more sophis- 
ticated approach. They know that the in- 
dividual freedom propaganda is just that— 
a line created by the same imaginative public 
relations men who thought up the misiead- 
ing right-to-work phrase. 

Actually, the real leaders of American in- 
dustry couldn’t care less about repeal of 
section 14(b). Some, it is true, wish that 
President Johnson had staved off AFL-CIO 
President George Meany’s request. But 
policymakers in the US. business community 
deal regularly with unions and the union 
shop. 

By and large, they'd be panicked if they 
weren't assured of well-organized, responsible 
labor unions to provide a steady flow of man- 
power for them. 

One of L.B.J.'s Texas aids confides: When 
a big national company comes in down home, 
they generally ask: Where's the union?’ If 
it’s not there, they’re disappointed. They 
want one right on tap.” 

But the local “wheels” are generally 
nervous. They are skeptical of union or- 
ganizers, who are equated to “invaders,” 
men who want to upend precious States 
rights. Above all, the local men, often pil- 
lars of small-time chambers of commerce, 
feel they can keep wages low if the union is 
kept out. They freely advertise and solicit 
on that basis. 

The unions have floated their share of 
baloney, too. Repeal of section 14(b) is not 
a do-or-die proposition for union organiza- 
tion, because they can and do survive in the 
right-to-work States. 

And despite denials, it is true that the 
notion of a union shop involves a certain 
element of compulsion. This ought to be 


benefits from union representation ought to 
join the union. At least, he ought to pay 
dues, which is all the law requires. 

The unions want to do away with section 
14(b) because it is “a bone m the throat.“ 
The Wagner Act established the principle of 
collective baragining, and then the Taft- 
Hartley Act partially reneged. For 18 years 
this has invited antiunion harassment. 
Both management and labor could turn their 
attention to more useful and productive en- 
deavors if section 14(b) were scrapped. 


The Wonders of the “Wundees” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening Star of July 16, 1965: 

THe WONDERS OF THE “WUNDEES” 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Winston and Sally Belle Smith were mar- 
ried in the spring of 1966, a few weeks after 
he had been booted out of his third Job Corps 
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encampment and she had been sent home 
from the girls’ school in Florida. They had 
grown up together, more or less, in the same 
public housing project; they had dropped out 
of school together. They had the same am- 
bition, which was to stay well fed without 
really working, so it was natural to find them 
at-last man and wife. 

Winston worked part time in a service sta- 
tion and Sally Belle worked part time in a 
barbeque and grill, but these were merely 
avocatlons. Their real job, which occupied 
them increasingly as the years went on, was 
simply to stay poor within the P& R. It was 
a lot of work, what with all the forms and 
things. 

The P & R, of course, were the procedures 
and regulations established by the Admin- 
istrator. These had first been established in 
the summer of 1965, 9 months or so before 
the young couple were married, but by 1966 
they had become a way of life. Rent sup- 
plements, it will be recalled, were only the 
beginning. “The amount of the annual pay- 
ment with respect to any dwelling unit shall 
not exceed the amount by which the fair 
market rental of such unit exceeds one- 
fourth of the tenant's income as determined 
by the Administrator pursuant to procedures 
and regulations established by him.” That 
was the way the law first read, in the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965. 

Winston and Sally Belle qualified at once 
for a rent supplemental. They were among 
the 300,000 who came in as the one-oh-one- 
one-dee's, soon shortened to the Wundee's, a 
diminutive taken from the act's definition 
under the so-called Stephens amendment of 
those eligible for help on their rent. This 
made the supplemental available to any 
family whose income was within established 
levels for public housing, provided that such 
a family, under section 101 (1) (D) were then 
occupying “substandard housing.” Winston 
and Sally Belle were living in an ordinary 
walk-up flat, not too good, not too bad, but 
after Sally Belle broke out the windows with 
a beer bottle, they were officially substand- 
ard; so they went down and signed up. 

By the summer of 1968, when the time 
came for the first of income 
under the P & R, the Smiths were a little un- 
easy. They had been earning $3,200 between 
them when they moved into the new apart- 
ment in the co-op, where the fair market 
rental was $126 a month or $1,500 a year. 
The taxpayers had been kicking in $700 a 
year as the difference between one-fourth 
of their income and the fair rent, but lately 
the Smiths accidentally had been earning a 
little more and they were afraid the P & R 
man would catch up with the situation. 

As it turned out, they didn’t need to 
worry, for that same summer—the summer 
of 1968—Congress added another section at 
the President's request. This brought Win- 
ston and Sally Belle into the wonderful world 
of the one-oh-one-one-ee’s, or Wunnys as 
they were called, in which rent supple- 
mentals were extended to any persons “so- 
cially or culturally disadvantaged.’ The 
Wunnys were permitted to qualify if they 
earned as much as 50 percent above the max- 
imum permitted for occupants of public 
housing, and with all that Job Corps back- 
ground, there was no question of Winston's 
making good. He had only to keep failing. 

It wasn't easy, for money somehow kept 
coming Winston's way, but Sally Belle helped 
by leaving the bar-b-q and devoting her full 
time to the P R. The amendments of 1970 
spread the principle of supplementals to 
clothing, transportation, and food. That 
year Winston took in $6,000—he couldn't 
seem to help it—and while this naturally left 
him safely “poor” under the P & R, it com- 
plicated the bookkeeping. The trigger 
points were 25 percent on rent, 20 percent 
on food, 15 percent on transportation, and 
83 percent on clothes, and Sally Belle never 
could learn to multiply by 8.3 percent. She 
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had determination, though, and after a 
while, what with further amendmenis of the 
law, they were getting $1,000 toward rent, 
and $800 toward food, and $500 toward 
payments on the two cars, and the P & R 
had been revised to cover a coat of imitation 
mink. What with Sally Belle's unemploy- 
ment compensation, it all added up. 

Winston retired in 1980, at the age of 34, 
his active working life behind him. There- 
after the Smiths earned no income, by which 
they qualified for 100 percent supplementals 
including a swimming pool not to exceed 
20 by 40 feet. Here the poor fellow drowned, 
4 years later on a cold afternoon in April 
when the clocks were striking 13. The coffin 
supplemental, under the P & R, covered the 
full expense. 


Adlai Stevenson: Embodiment of 
Democracy 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great spirit, a great man has 
passed from among us. 

Adlai Stevenson served the Nation in 
many dimensions—not only as an offi- 
cial but as an intellectual leader who 
blazed new trails in new concepts and 
Standards of public service. 

He was a statesman. 

He was the living essence of democ- 
racy philosophically and practically. 

He served the Nation. 

He served the world. 

In respect to the memory of this great 
Statesman and as a matter of broad gen- 
eral interest to my colleagues and all 
Americans, I ask unanimous consent that 
my newsletter, Capitol Comments, of 
July 19 last, be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

ADLAI STEVENSON: EMBODIMENT OF 
DEMOCRACY 
(By Jor L, Evins, Member of Congress) 

The death of Adlai Stevenson—Governor, 
Statesman, presidential candidate, Ambassa- 
dor—removes from the American scene one 
of the most talented men of this century. 
Adiai Stevenson possessed an eloquence that 
fave this Nation some of its most beautiful 
literary passages. 

But more than that: he was dedicated to 
the proposition that the basic strength of 
our democracy comes from the people. 

He said: 8 

Trust the people, trust their good sense, 
their decency, their fortitude, their faith. 
Trust them with the facts, trust them with 
the great decisions. 

“And fix, as our guiding star, the passion 
to create a society where people can fulfill 
thelr own best selves.” 

Adlai Stevenson's candidacy for the 
Presidency came at a time when history pro- 
jected a great war hero—a great military 
Beneral—following the victory in World War 
II. That time was not feasible. 

Who can ever forget the polgnant words 
of Adlai Stevenson after one of his defeats. 
He said he “felt like a boy who had stubbed 
his toe—it hurt too bad to laugh and he was 
too big to cry.” 

Governor Stevenson's philosophy was in 
the tradition of some of our greatest Presi- 
Gents. He had a vision of a new America. 
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Be visualized our country's growth as one 
of change and progress. 

“There is a New America every morning 
when we wake up. It is upon us whether we 
will it or not. Though change is inevitable, 
change for the better is a full-time Job,” he 
said. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt espoused the New 


Harry S. Truman championed a Fair Deal 
for all Americans. 

John F. Kennedy extolled Americans to 
cross the New Frontier into an era of ex- 
cellence and progress. 

Today Lyndon B. Johnson is building the 
foundations for the Great Society where 
every American will have the opportunity for 
fulfilment, This Stevenson visualized and 
predicted. 

Following the elections of 1952 and 1956 
your Representative had occasion to remind 
Governor Stevenson that had the Nation 
gone like the great fourth district in those 
two elections, he could have been President. 
He always chuckled, grinned wryly, and was 
pleased, 

While Governor Stevenson did not become 
President, he became a heroic figure in the 
United Nations where he fought with all his 
eloquence and will to curb aggression and to 
maintain the U.N. as an effective organiza- 
tion for world peace. 

He held high the flaming torch of freedom 
even in dark hours when crisis threatened to 
erupt into holocaust and when divisions 
threatened, 

“Nor should we despair,” he said a month 


“The art of open government has grown 
from its seeds in the tiny city states of Greece 
to become the political mode of more than 
half the world. 

“So let us dream of a world in which all 
states, great and small, work together for the 
peaceful flowering of the republic of man.“ 

He hated h in all dimensions of 
American life—but especially in politics. He 
urged candidates to talk sense to the Ameril- 
can people. He had a keen wit and sharp 
sense of humor. His words sang with the 
beauty of perfect expression. 

Samples of his wit are preserved in these 
lines: 

A certain candidate for high office, he said, 
was “a man who thinks everything will be 
better in the rear future.” 

He began a speech shortly after his presi- 
dential defeat by saying, “A funny thing 
happened to me on the way to the White 
House.” 

“An editor.“ he said, “is one who separates 
the wheat from the chaff and prints the 
chaff.” 

“An independent,” he said, “is a guy who 
takes politics out of politics.” 

Adlai Stevenson was a great American. 

He was the embodiment of the democratic 
man. He was a statesman and a worker for 
peace. 

He believed in the brotherhood of men of 
all nations—and of every nation. 

He believed in America and sensed that its 
true greatness and its true strength lay in 
the wisdom and dedication of its people. 


The Late Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, no words 


of mine are necessary to express the grief 
so deeply felt throughout the country— 
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indeed, the entire world—with the pass- 
ing of Adiai E. Stevenson, our brilliant 
Ambassador to the United Nations. Oth- 
ers more eloquently and more adequately 
than I could presume to undertake have 
reviewed in sorrow the many accom- 
plishments of this great man, endowed 
by his Maker with the finest of minds 
and stoutest of hearts. 

But I do wish to say for myself, and 
in so doing believe I express the mind 
and heart of the people of my district, 
that he was a nobleman for whom we had 
the greatest admiration and deep affec- 
tion. A line from Chaucer well describes 
him: “He was a very perfect, gentle 
knight.” 

He has gone home to Bloomington- 
Normal, Hl., to a peace and quiet he 
longed for but never had time to enjoy 
in life. This is in the district I have 
been privileged to represent for around 
30 years. While we did not necessarily 
agree with the policies advocated by our 
native son during the course of his polit- 
ical career, we took great pride in the 
manner and skill of his advocacy. 

It was in his most difficult, and, I am 
sure, ofttimes most frustrating, role as 
Ambassador to the United Nations that 
Adlai Stevenson made a contribution be- 
yond measure. It seemed that he was 
best fitted by intellect and personality 
for just such an assignment. When God 
in His wisdom took him from us, Adlai 
Stevenson became to the free people of 
the world a fallen warrior in the cause of 
freedom, justice, and peace. 

Mr. Speaker, Ambassador Stevenson 
will prove to be, as history is written, one 
of the foremost men of our time. He 
has made a contribution to our time that 
will live for all time. 

All of us share the loss felt by his 
family, and to them we extend our deep- 
est sympathy. While he is no longer 
with us, his words and his deeds will live 
with us and after us for generations to 
come. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Tribune Supports Rent 
Supplement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent debate over the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965, some 
rather extravagant charges were made by 
opponents of the new rent supplement 
program. 

It was even claimed that the program 
was socialistic, although favorable testi- 
mony for the rent supplement program 
was received from representatives of such 
organizations as the National Association 
of Home Builders, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Associations. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
fellow Members to an editorial from the 
July 12, 1965, issue of the Des Moines 
Tribune of Des Moines, Iowa, which pro- 
vides a factual and objective assessment 
of the rent supplement program. 
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The editorial, written before the Senate 
approved the rent supplement program 
last week, correctly states that the pro- 
gram is a worthwhile effort to utilize pri- 
vate housing to meet the needs of low- 
income families. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 


From the Des Moines Tribune, July 12, 1965] 
New APPROACHES ro LOW-INCOME HOUSING 


Iowa communities wrestling with the prob- 
lem of providing decent housing for low-in- 
come families may find some answers to the 
problem in the housing bill approved re- 
cently by the House. The bill has yet to be 
acted on by the Senate. 

The measure contains two major innova- 
tions in connection with low-income hous- 
ing—rent supplements and leasing of private 
housing for families of low income. 

The rent supplement program applies to 
persons whose incomes are low enough to 
qualify them for public housing and who live 
in substandard housing, are physically handi- 
capped, elderly, or are displaced by Govern- 
ment action. The measure would authorize 
the Federal Government to pay the difference 
between 25 percent of the eligible occupant’s 
income and the fair-market rent for a par- 
ticular dwelling. 

Rent supplementation could be a way of 
opening up large numbers of vacant housing 
units to occupancy by low-income families. 
But the measure authorizes the supplements 
only for a limited type of construction— 
housing built by private nonprofit or limited 
dividend corporations or by cooperatives with 
the assistance of FHA-insured market-rate 
mortgages. A community would have to have 
groups provide such housing before the Gov- 
ernment would enter into rent supplement 
contracts—for up to 40-year periods—with 
the owners. 

The provision for leasing of existing hous- 
ing is intended to take “full advantage of 
vacancies or potential vacancies in the pri- 
vate housing market.“ Local public housing 
agencies would be authorized to advertise 
their need for housing in private accommo- 
dations and to enter into contracts with the 
owners for l- to 3-year periods. Families 
would pay the usual rent charged in regular 
public housing units, with the Government 
making up the difference between it and the 
rent charged by the private unit. No more 
than 10 percent of the units in any private 
accommodation could be rented under the 
program, but housing agencies could make 
exce “because of the limited number 
of units in the structure or for any other 
reason.” 

The bill is a commendable effort to get 
away from reliance on new Government- 
owned public housing construction and to 
encourage experimentation in u the 
private housing market for meeting the low- 
income housing need. 


Right To Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the following statement by 
Robert Stone of Arlington, Va., has been 
brought to my attention. The advice 
contained herein is heartily shared by 
myself and I commend it to my col- 
leagues and herewith insert it in the 
RECORD: 
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My name is Robert R. Stone, Jr. I reside 
at 1471 South 28th Street, Arlington, Va, 
and presently am a Republican nominee for 
the House of Delegates in the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

For the record I should add that I have 
been active in civic and political affairs in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia for a number 
of years and served during 1961-65 on the 
Republican State central committee and am 
immediate past chairman of the Young Re- 
publican Federation of Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this state- 
ment is to express my Opposition to repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
want to make clear at the outset my strong 
belief in the right of workers to engage in 
collective bargaining. I am not against un- 
ions, only against compulsory unionization. 

As a Virginian, I am proud of the economic 
gains of the Commonwealth since passage 
of our right-to-work law. New jobs—new 
wealth—new progress—has been the pattern 
of economic development since legislative ac- 
tion gave this right to Virginia's working 
population in 1947. The economic progress 
in Virginia and other right-to-work States, 
as compared to that progress in the other 
States, would be sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing the policy—which is obviously suc- 
cessful, 

Second, the present law is widely supported 
by the public—in my State—and in the 
States which enjoy right-to-work protection. 
Moreover, according to a nationwide survey 
of public opinion in 1964, by Opinion Re- 
search Corp., 67 percent of the American peo- 
ple believe that no citizen should be forced 
to belong to a union in order to hold his job. 

Surely, the decision of this committee and 
the U.S. Congress should reflect appreciation 
for the wishes of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

I want to address myself to the basic 
principle of this present law—and its re- 
lationship to the development of our great 
Republic. 

It was in Virginia, in 1619, that the legis- 
lative history of America began—from that 
ase on, Ours has been the history of free- 

om. 

At a time when the enlargement of free- 
dom and the protection of the rights of all 
men is a major concern in Congress, and 
across our land—it is both illogical and 
detrimental for the Congress to remove so 
basic a right as the right to hold employ- 
ment without compulsion to join a union. 

Where are those brave defenders of Amer- 
ican liberty—those who longingly and 
loudly speak of the days when Americans 
dared to be individuals? Where are they 
who in the sanctity of their living rooms 
proclaim their deyotion to individual liberty 
and the rights of the individual States? 
They are not being heard from now when 
their views and their voices are needed to 
preserve an old American right—the right 
of free choice of association, the right to 
join or not to join a party, or club, or even 
a union. 

And what has happened, on the other 
hand, to the vocal defenders of the minor- 
ity—those who ardently and admirably speak 
of and flight for the day when Americans—all 
Americans—are equal at the ballot box and 
in the employment market? Where are they 
who in the streets and in the courts proclaim 
and demonstrate their devotion to freedom 
and liberty for all? 

They are not being heard from, either, 
now when their views and voices are needed 
to protect an unsung minority—the working- 
man who believes in the old American 
right—the right of free choice of associa- 
tion, the right to join or not to join a party 
or club, or even a union. 

They, all of them, are staying home and 
behind locked doors awaiting the outcome 
of the right-to-work issue. They do not 
wish to be involved—each for his own and 
no doubt good reasons. 

Are these ladies and gentlemen perhaps 
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under the impression that their constitu- 
tents back home have weakened in their re- 
solve to preserve American individual free- 
doms? If so, how wrong they are; if so, 
how they misread the signs Certainly the 
people in my State, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, are as determined as ever to pro- 
tect each individual American’s birthright— 
his right to make a living without any con- 
dition, his right to work where he wishes 
and for whom he wishes without any con- 
dition, his right to decide freely to join a 
union or not to join a union. 

Many who should stand here and be 
counted, who should publicly protest any 
move to ablolish any freedom for any Ameri- 
can, remain absent and silent. What they 
fear, what they hope for, by this strangely 
silent surrender, it is not my place to indi- 
cate. I stand here before you only to speak 
for myself—an individual American speak- 
ing out loud what he feels and thinks and 
believes in. There are many citizens in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia who believe 
as I do, but who are not properly repre- 
sented by those who have been timid spokes- 
men for their cause. I want to speak up 
for these citizens whose rights are at stake. 

After all the testimony is in—after the 
phone quits ringing and the day of voting 
comes—still one issue stands above all 
others: Not that which is good for business 
or labor unlons—both are important—not 
even the wishes of the majority—the domi- 
nant consideration which must not be side- 
tracked is simply the inalienable right of 
each citizen to choose employment—without 
legislatively imposed compulsion—and the 
tight of a sovereign State to charter its own 
course. 

Iam not here to ask this right for Virginia 
and for its working force. This right we 
have enjoyed for many years. I simply ask 
for your help and vote in preserving this 
right. I want the Congress to say loud and 
clear—we will not be pressured, we will af- 
firm our belief in the right of choice for 
every American. 


Humphrey Points Up Dangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Diego Union, the leading daily news- 
paper in San Diego, Calif., printed an en- 
lightening editorial on Wednesday morn- 
ing, July 14, 1965, entitled “Peace Versus 
Appeasement, HUMPHREY Points Up Dan- 
gers.” 

Their comments are refreshing and 
well worth the short time it would take 
my colleagues to read. With your per- 
mission I include them below as an ex- 
tension of my remarks. 

PEACE VERSUS APPEASEMENT—HUMPHREY 

Pornts Up DANGERS 

Vice President Huserr H. HuMmPHREY ÍS 
seeking to blunt the attack on the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy coming from the left- 
wing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY is a liberal. He is a former 
officer of the Americans for Democratic Action 
and was the chief liberal pokesman in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Now, with conviction, he strides the coun- 
try defending the military actions Presi- 
dent Johnson has taken in South Vietnam 
and in the Dominican Republic. 


It isn't that Mr. HUMPHREY has changed his 
liberal views. 
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The American left has gone so far down the 
road that it now finds itself in a position 
where it is willing to weaken the United 
States before its enemies in the eagerness to 
delude itself that the atheistic Communist 
“wars of liberation” are nothing more than 
neressary social revolutions. 

They thus have gone a long way from where 
Mr. Humpnrey stands. He made his position 
clear in a talk to Democrats in San Diego 
while leftist pickets paraded nearby. He 
said: 

“I have been introduced as a man of peace 
and that I am. Just because one is dedi- 
cated to peace is no reason to believe he in- 
dulges in appeasement.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY has seen that the atheistic 
Communist conspiracy is worldwide; that 
it moves first in one place and then in an- 
other; and that the lessons of the 1930's make 
clear that dictators cannot be appeased. 

The present situation is not only a dan- 
gerous one, in the ever-present possibility of 
a limited war suddenly becoming a major 
one, but In the question of the creditability 
of the United States. 

The United States, Mr. HUMPHREY said in 
his talk here, has the strength to make its 
commitment to freedom felt any place in 
the world, 

But the leftists would have us pick up our 
arms and abandon South Vietnam to the 
Communists. Never in the Nation's history 
have our people so blatantly paraded our 
campuses and gathered in public halls to 
demand that their own country abandon 
commitments made in the name of freedom. 

These are not liberals, but radicals. 

Perhaps they are not large in numbers but 
the damage they do is incalculable. They 
keep alive Communist hopes that we are a 
divided people and that freedom does not 
have the meaning for us it once did, and 
that we will in time get out and go home. 

We have not agreed with Mr. HUMPHREY on 
domestic programs, and how a representa- 
tive society can best be governed, and have 
thought at times in the past that he did not 
always see the Communist conspiracy in its 
Tull light, but he is first an American. 

The Communist conspiracy has made 
South Vietnam a crucial test of our will and 
our commitment. Mr. HUMPHREY knows 
this and has made it clear that this is the 
time to stand up and be counted—on the 
side of freedom. 


Rural Mail Car Leasing: An Impractical 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proposal to establish a car-leasing 
Program for the rural mail carriers of 
America is impractical and unsound. 

As a representative of a rural district— 
the great Fourth District of Tennessee— 
I want to go on record now as saying 
that the proposal is ill-conceived and im- 
Practical. It is not responsive to the cir- 
cumstances that govern and control rural 
Carrier operations. 

It is fiscally irresponsible. 

It is a reflection on the rural carrier 
System as now constituted. 
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It would be a great mistake to imple- 
ment this concept. 

Here are some of the effects it would 
have: 

The local economies would suffer be- 
cause the sale of cars would be reduced, 
insurance business would suffer, general 
repair shops would have their volume re- 
duced, and tire dealers would be denied 
the patronage of the rural carriers. 

There would be substantial losses in 
State gas taxes and car license proceeds. 

There would be losses in Federal gas 
taxes. 

There would be loss of standby vehicles 
for route emergencies. 

Administrative costs for record keep- 
ing on the proposed new arrangement 
would be excessive. There would be 
many other disadvantages, to the Gov- 
ernment and the public should this ill- 
conceived proposal materialize. 

This proposal, Mr. Speaker, should be 
defeated, 


“Alien Philosophy” Blighting Our 
Campuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, a true 
American and well-known figure in the 
world of athletics, Mr. A. F. “Bud” Dud- 
ley, has recently written for the Cam- 
den, N.J., Courier-Post his views on a 
topic which, I feel, should be of concern 
to all Americans. Mr. Dudley is presi- 
dent of Liberty Bowl Charities, Inc., the 
organization which stages the annual 
Liberty Bowl game, one of football’s out- 
standing postseason features. He had 
an unusual opportunity to contrast atti- 
tudes in the United States and behind 
the Iron Curtain when, last year, he took 
the U.S. ice hockey team to Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Since Mr. Dudley's article appeared in 
the Courier-Post last month, that fine 
newspaper, as a public service, prepared 
5.200 reprints and has been distributing 
them as a public service. Since news- 
paper columnists and sports magazines 
have also been devoting space to “the 
lost image” of the college athlete, I feel it 
would do well to have Mr. Dudley’s elo- 
quent expression of this serious matter 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives: 


{From the Camden, N.J., Courler-Post, June 
24, 1965 
Bun Duprey DEPLORES NEGLECT or Dury, 
Honor, Country: ALIEN PHILOSOPHY 
BLIGHTING OUR CAMPUSES 
(By A. F. (Bud) Dudley) 

(Eprror’s Norx.— Mr. Dudley's article to the 
Courier-Post is timely and expresses opinions 
shared by athletic leaders everywhere. He 
was the successful promoter of the Liberty 
Bowl indoor football game in Atlantic City 
last December and has been a longtime 
leader in sports activity.) 
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I am the father of six children and a grad- 
uate of the University of Notre Dame. In 
World War II I flew 54 missions in a B-24 
Bomber and was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. I have been actively engaged 
in the field of athletics for more than 30 
years as a player, coach, athletic director and 
owner. I have traveled extensively all over 
the world and last year was in charge of the 
U.S. Ice Hockey team that played a series of 
games in Russia and Czechoslovakia. I have 
spent a lifetime dealing with youth. 

This background perhaps will enable you 
to be tolerant of me when I strike what I 
think is an important note to fathers and 
mothers all over America and, especially, to 
all present and past college athletes. 

The recent troubles on the campus at 
Berkeley, Calif., and numerous other college 
campuses all over the United States, con- 
vinces me an alien philosophy has crept into 
the curriculum of these students. I would 
like to pay tribute to the colleges who are still 
teaching the philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers so their students will grow up and 
respect the objects sought by those great 
men who gave us our Declaration of In- 
dependence, our Bill of Rights and our Con- 
stitution. Furthermore, I pray these stu- 
dents are taught the Founding Fathers be- 
lieved in a personal, living God. I hope they 
are taught to respect Washington on his 
knees at Valley Forge just like they should 
MacArthur with his head bared saying the 
Lord’s Prayer in the ruins of Korea. 

I want my children to attend an American 
college with a robust American spirit that 
will impregnate them with genuine patriot- 
ism. That is not a mere academic study—it 
is a life-giving devotion to respect the bless- 
ing of liberty and undying devotion and 
thanksgi to God. I want them to be 
taught and to fully understand the meaning 
of those greatest of words—duty, honor, 
country. 

I watched the NCAA and NIT college 
basketball finals on television and want to 
believe that these men were not merely men 
of brawn and skill but wholesome American 
youngsters who were taught the significance 
of the Ten Commandments, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and other fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion, without which this Nation 
must die, and deserves to die. I hope and 
pray they are being given a thorough course 
in American history and they are taught by 
professors who are proud of their inheritance 
as American citizens.. You can't get this in 
an institution where the philosophy of com- 
munism is tolerated and where agnosticism 
is the emblem of academic culture. 

In the March 22 issue of Newsweek the 
magazine devoted 20 pages to a survey which 
supposedly showed what is on the mind and 
in the heart of the modern college generation. 
I read it and found its contents rather mis- 
leading. From personal experience, I feel 
90 percent of today’s students are not too 
changed, but we are in an era in which the 
extremists have succeeded in confusing the 
administration and, consequently, colleges 
are in a rather awkward transition period. 
One statement which really made me shudder 
was that the bestseller this year in college 
bookstores was Candy.“ 

Dorothy Kilgallen in her column of March 
20, quoted Maurice Girodias, the head of 
Olympic Press, which published “Candy,” as 
follows: ‘I'm all for the corruption of youth. 
Corruption is an essential part of education. 
What I'm against is the square world.” 

I wonder what “lucky” school can number 
him among their alumni? 

In the May 8 edition of the Saturday 
Evening Post there appeared an article en- 
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selves the Progressive Labor Party. Many of 
their members are bearded Bohemians who 
Wear sandals and smoke marihuana and 
hang out on Manhattan's lower east side. 

Quoting the Post, “Progressive Labor was 
started in 1962 by a pair of longtime Com- 
munists. Ninety percent of tts members 
are under 30. They organized the student 
trips to Cuba, are being trained in karate, 
have established arms caches in the New 
York area and are talking about sending a 
select cadre abroad for training. This cadre 
would return and go underground to become 
terrorists in the event of the expected war 
with China.” 

Unbelievable—right. 

In the last 15 years I have been invited 
to speak at all sorts of functions here in 
the United States and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I have seen, firsthand, what it is like 
to be denied the freedom of 
vouch for its undesirability. On the other 
hand, I feel an abuse of this privilege takes 
place when the speech involves obscene words 
and actions. I was shocked by the “signs 
bearing nothing but an obscene four letter 
word” incident on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of California (Life, March 19 issue) 
and, likewise, by the gall of those students 
who were selling obscene literature. 

I couldn't believe decent, red-blooded 
American men would stand idly by and 
have women subjected to such Insults. 


leaders? Im my opinion, it is because most 
modern college athletes appear to be taking 
the easy way out and are not assuming their 
normal roles as leaders and men of responsl- 
bility;. Not too many years ago the athlete 
enjoyed a unique position on every college 
campus in America. He was admired, re- 
spected and held in high regard by the entire 
student body. 

In recent years, he has taken a back seat 
and allowed a small group of students who 
basically are jealous of his athletic ability, 
to malign and ridicule him primarily in the 
school paper and at other public gatherings. 
These “angry young men” have created a 
distorted image of “all brawn and no brains.” 

I would like to strongly urge every varsity 
athletic club on every college campus in 
America to take stock of itself—to encourage 
their more outstanding members to run for 
class office—to join the staff of the school 
paper—to run for student council—to take 
a leading role in every student activity. I 
think the other students would enjoy it 
and would soon learn all athletes are not 
“squareheads” but most of them are fine, re- 
spectful young gentlemen. A perfect ex- 
ample this year was Bill Bradley of Princeton. 
An all-American and a Rhodes scholar. Fm 
sure every campus in America has a Bill 
Bradley, Let's hear about him—ilet’s light 
a fire under him—let’s all get together and 
help regain this lost Image. 

Alumni varsity clubs can -help by urging 
their prospective new members it is high time 
the clean, wholesome element of the campus 
takes over. Encourage them to show these 
“angry young men“ what a robust college 
training can do to train a boy physically and 
mentally, but especially spiritually in the 
way of service to his God and a credit to his 
country. 
` Frankly, I have had enough of this “beat- 
nik” type and all of his complaints about his 
school and the United States in general. I 
pray to God he will soon pass from the scene 
and once again we will be restored to sanity. 
I am proud of my alma mater am proud to 
be an American—I thank God every night I 
do not have to live in most of the foreign 
countries I have visited. Only after one 
short trip, most people are convinced the 
United States isn’t too bad after all, 

Let us preserve what we have—let’s pull 
this game out of the fire. 


and can 
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Big City Poor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
series of five articles, Walter Rugaber, 
writer for the Detroit Free Press, gives a 
firsthand view of the life of Detroit’s 
poor. While this is not a scientific trea- 
tise, it is an excellent series which shows 
the needs of the poor, how they are de- 
frauded, and how they can be helped. 

The first article follows: 

FAILURE: War or LIFE ron THE Poor 


(Note—This is the story of a fractured 
world most Detroiters never see. A world 
where despair stifles hope, where futility has 
become part of life. For 3 weeks Free Press 
Staffer Walter Rugaber lived in one of De- 
troit’s poor neighborhoods. This is the first 
of five articles on the people he met—their 
housing, their jobs, their everyday lives. It 
is a searching look at the other Detroit.) 

(By Walter Rugaber) 

In the evening the rooms along lower Third 
Avenue steam up, and everything is very 
tight and close and drab. It is a separate 
world, and the failure of poverty is all 
around. 

There Is failure in the lack of a breeze, 
failure in the colorless, stripped-down fur- 
nishings, failure in the cramped mixture of 
worn parents and restless kids. 

A man feels vulnerable here. In the rooms 
along Third Avenue he finds little to insulate 
him from the memory of defeat or the chok- 
ing reality of its consequences. 

There is no relief on the street, for the 
failure is there, too, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple and in the windows of the stores and in 
the very boredom of the endless blocks. 

The sidewalks are gritty and stained with 
vomit. Between the buildings stand dozens 
of forgotten vehicles, stripped and rusting. 
One is an ancient hearse. 

In the restaurant windows are the menus, 
chalked daily on squares of blackboard. Be- 
side one is a whee] of dry, shriveled hot dogs, 
turning ceaselessly about an electric light. 

A florid-faced old man sits In a dreary 
clothing shop as the people walk past. He 
stares out at them, but with scarcely a sign 
of interest. He is numb with failure. 

So are a substantial number of the people 
I met during a 3-week stay in an area of the 
inner city bounded by Woodward, Third, 
Willis, and Ledyard. 

Dressed in patched and faded work clothes 
and posing as a new arrival looking for a 
job, I talked with the derelicts, the unem- 
ployed, the unskilled, the aged, the disabled— 
the largely invisible population of a world 
that missed out on the affluent society. 

Most of the people were isolated and ut- 
terly out of touch with middle class 1965. 
Not once did I hear the words “war on pov- 
erty” or “the Great Society.” 

Yet here and in the other poor areas of 
the city, countless millions of dollars and 
unmeasurable quantities of talent and energy 
have been—and will yet be—expended to 
help the poor. 

A poor that fewer and fewer Americans, 
increasingly affluent and suburban, really 
know; a poor masked from the occasional 
passerby by long-lasting clothing dyes and 
the soundness of brick tenements that age 
and wear with little outward sign. 


What are the realities of poverty? 
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What are the everyday, unrelieved difi- 
culties of supporting a family in a Third 
Avenue tenement on less than $60 a week? 

What are some of the restraints which— 
despite the war on poverty—bind the poor 
to a separate culture? 

The answers are neither compact nor final, 
for individual poverty favors the intuitive 
and the subjective. Only the rich have con- 
cepts. 

My stay in a single low-income neighbor- 
hood produced anything but a scientific 
sampling the city's poor. For one thing, 
there were immense differences, even there, 
in the people and the circumstances. 

For instance, some of the housing in the 
area north of Cass Park must be among the 
most dilapidated and dangerous in the entire 
city. But the building next door or across 
the street was often in relatively livable con- 
dition. 

In either place, however, the almost uni- 
form hopelessness and dissatisfaction was 
inescapable. 

For the cardinal reality of poverty was 
simply expressed by a social worker with 25 
years experience in the slums of Detroit. He 
said: 

“The biggest thing that the middle class 
doesn’t understand is that the poor are not 
just rich people temporarily out of money.” 

Poverty is instead a confirmed way of life, 
a fractured world populated almost entirely 
by people broken or being broken. 

It is true that most of them are in 
desperate need of better food, better housing, 
better health care—all the things the tradi- 
tional welfare programs seek to supply. 

But it is equally true that many are caught 
and held by poverty, and gradually grow 80 
accustomed to it that it is an uncomfortable 
business for them to break away. 

Miss Monica Mullally, principal of the 
neighborhood's Burton Elementary School, 
tells of parents who withdraw their children 
with great and shining plans. 

They have saved enough money to get out 
and live in a better neighborhood. Yet, 3 
or 4 months later, a surprising number of 
them return, voicing some vague, tragic- 
comic complaint about the neighbors. 

Floyd Knox, the third son of an eastern 
Kentucky coal miner, was born in 1931 within 
half a mile of Detroit’s Masonic Temple. 

He has lived in the same unhappy neigh- 
borhood almost all his life. He could leave, 
but he won’t. He probably never will. 

Knox (that isn’t his real name) thinks 
now and then of getting out. He tried it at 
least six times in the last 8 years and he'll 
probably try it again. 

Each time in the past he has fallen back 
into his old world where he pays $16 a week 
for three cramped, unfurnished rooms and 
watches his five kids play in a dim alleyway- 

It may be, as he says, one of the worst 
sections of the city. But for some lost, inex- 
pressible reason, he feels in place there. 
He fits. 

The Knox family’s most recent excursion 
into the outside world brought them to a 
neat frame house on a quiet, shaded street 
on the far lower West Side. 

They had saved up enough for a down- 
payment on the home, and for a time it 
seemed they might stay. But in less than 
6 months they were gone. 

There was no simple, clear-cut reason for 
the retreat except, perhaps, that the famlly 
was rather unprepared for the everyday re- 
3 of life outside their old neighbor- 


8 said: 


“One time the plumbing broke down and 
I didn't get it fixed right away. It got worse 
and worse. I never could get it to work 
right. 

“Where we are now, somebody else has to 
worry about that.” 
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There were a whole set of perplexing prob- 
lems, and the Knox family found itself hope- 
lessly unprepared to solve a good many of 
them. 

When they returned and reentered their 
oldest girl in Burton School, Mrs. Knox noted 
with a rare sense of place and continuity that 
the child was put in a class taught by one 
of the mother’s old teachers. 

A caseworker familiar with the neighbor- 
hood said: 

“You have no idea of the unsettled lives 
these people live.” 

“They don't get up at a certain time of 
day, they don’t get breakfast at a certain 
time or even together—there is no routine, 
no discipline.” 

In short, the whole fabric of life is very 
different. A teacher at Burton School told 
of students—taken on an outing to Cobo 
Hali—who were afraid to ride the escalators 
there. 

The futility of being poor comes even more 
into focus when the Knox family discloses 
that it is among that segment of the Third 
Avenue area population that has learned how 
to obtain public assistance for its specific, 
limited needs. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Knox have suffered ill- 
nesses that required thousands of dollars 
worth of medical and hospital care. All of 
it was financed with welfare money. 

Welfare (“it saved us,” Knox said) also 
bought the family a tor, a washing 
Machine, and considerable clothing—all of 
Which was surely needed. 

But it didn't supply determination, or the 
basic ability to cope, that would be required 
by the family for it to overcome permanently 
its chronic difficulties. 

Many of the really poor people in the Third 
Avenue area are so steeped in poverty that 


A visitor asked one housewife whether 
it wasn’t a bit cramped with only three 
rooms and a whole squad of kids. Her apart- 
ment featured wall-to-wall beds. 

It's not too bad,” the woman said. “I 
got bunk beds for the est, and then 
the sofa makes up into a bed at night—and 
that’s like having five rooms right there.” 

A policeman who works extensively with 
the younger boys observed of many of them: 
“Their parents have lost hope for themselves, 
and they don't pass on hope to their kids.” 

And the kids, of course, can grow up very 
fast. One youngster at Burton school said of 
his father: “Every time he gets a quarter or 
* he hits the road for the King of Clubs 


There were lots of people, like Floyd Knox, 
Who seemed unable to make any lasting im- 
provement in their lives. But none were en- 
Taptured with the simple virtues of poverty. 

And the most dissatisfied of all were fre- 
quently those on public relief. Contrary to 
What might be thought in the affluent, tax- 
Paying suburbs, no one lives it up on welfare. 

Money—just money—is not the basic 
Problem. 

Since Floyd Knox is able-bodied and only 
34, he can and sometimes does obtain a fairly 


good job. He is presently employed as a 


. press operator and makes $3.25 an 


The first time I met his wife, I asked her 
Why. with her husband bringing home such 
eoa wages, the family lived no better than 
* did. 

“Well, Tu tell you,” she said glumly. “We 
used to take it and he'd buy whatever he 
wanted and I'd buy whatever I wanted. We 
never had a dime left." 

She brightened. 

“Now we're on a budget,“ she said tenta- 
tively. “I take $70 and buy the groceries, 
Pay the rent and lights and gas and every- 
thing. Then we try to save some. 

“And he gambles the rest.“ 

oe laughed self-consciously, then grew 
glum 


“He's got to gamble,” she said. 
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The Challenge of Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
each anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, appropriate ceremonies 
are held by the city of Boston in the 
historic and famous Faneuil Hall, lo- 
cated in the heart of Boston, one of our 
Nation’s historic shrines. In connection 
with the exercises, a prominent citizen 
of our country is invited to deliver the 
oration. It is an outstanding honor to 
be invited to deliver the Fourth of July 
oration. 

On July 5 last, on the occasion of the 
189th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, a distinguished American, 
scholar, and gentleman, Dr. Alexander 
Brin of Boston, editor and publisher of 
the Jewish Advocate, dean of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, a great 
roy and a good man, delivered the ora- 

on. 

In my remarks I include the appropri- 
ate, eloquent, and informative oration 
delivered by Dr. Alexander Brin entitled 
“The Challenge of Independence Day”: 

THE CHALLENGE OF INDEPENDENCE DAY 


American liberty, consecrated by the blood 
and sacrifices of some of America’s noblest 
personalities, my first impulse is to offer a 
prayer of thanksgiving and gratitude for the 
greatest privilege that can come to any hu- 
man being—that is, to be a citizen of the 
United States. The tide of fortune and favor 
that has carried America to a position of 
unparalleled progress is underscored by the 
anniversary we commemorate today which 
permanently changed the lives of every man 
and woman of the 48 million political and 
religious refugees who settled here, since the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, as 
well as the millions. born here, who enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of religious and civic 
freedom, free speech and a free press, higher 
standards of education and living, a tradi- 
tion of fair play, fellowship and peace. 

I am deeply grateful for this signal honor 
which Mayor Collins has conferred upon me. 
Since 1783 when these exercises were in- 
augurated, there has been a long line of dis- 
tinguished predecessors who have stood in 
the same place that I occupy today—men 
and women who have rendered service in 
every field of human endea vor. I feel par- 
ticularly proud when I recall that one of the 
men among those who delivered the oration 
was the late Mr. Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 
my mentor and friend. His warm and affec- 
tionate friendship is the most enduring and 
most stimulating influence in my life. He 
was properly acclaimed as the most signifi- 
cant man on the American scene since Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His was one of the great and 
lucid minds of our times. 

Justice, mercy, and humility are descrip- 
tive of his life. One feels that his soul goes 
marching on in those devoted to the cul- 
tivation of these qualities. He believed in 
the finest traditions of our democracy and 
he tirelessly kept his talents at work in sup- 
port of those traditions. 

Democracy is the choicest treasure of our 
civilization. It is well for us to recall on 
this day that it was a resolute, confident 
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spirit that brought this Nation into being 
when timid souls were fearful to act. It 
emphasizes the rights of man. We of this 
generation are challenged to show a singie- 
hearted support of American institutions 
and faith in the basic principles that made 
America what it is—freedom, individual in- 
itiative, moral integrity, and hard work. 
This generation should regard it as the high 
privilege and special obligation to consider 
themselves as trustees and guardians of the 
ideals and principles embodied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. To lack faith in 
America’s destiny and future is to betray 
the courage and confidence of the founding 
fathers. There is no room here for prophets 
of doom who preach doctrines of 
America must get rid of her fear complexi- 
ties. Fear paralyzes, confidence encourages. 
Confidence in America's destiny is the new 
gospel that should be preached. There 
must be an offsetting of the impression that 
America has no use for the energies and tal- 
ents of its youth. We must utilize and 
safeguard the adventurous strivings and in- 
dividuality of youth. For in education, in 
8 in music, in fine arts, 

moral crusading, in philanthropy, in pub- 
10 service, in science, in law and in every 
walk of life the youth of America must con- 
tinue to bring blessings to the altar of 
humanity. The very life-spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy is progress. It must not be 
abandoned. 

Two of the greatest events which have hap- 
pened since the creation of the world, are 
the discovery of this continent by Columbus 
and the establishment of the United States 
of America 189 years ago. 

If we are to preserve 
we must dramatize its virtues. 


democracy. It is well we should know of 
our heritage of democratic liberalism at a 
time when that heritage is challenged from 
within and assailed from without. 

— America there are now 50 State bound- 

lines any American citizen can cross 
without interruption, without fear. No bris- 
tling bayonets, no suspicious sentries, no 
passport inspection every hour when you 
travel abroad. Our neighbors to the north 
and south have no forts. 

America is the world’s schoolmaster in the 
noble art of helping others. The fine tradi- 
tion of American humanitarianism has made 
philanthropy one of our leading industries. 

There are many supremely important facts 
of the American way of life that stand out 
as significant to thoughtful citizens, that 
should be imparted and interpreted to all 
classes of our citizens until the youngest 
student in the kindergarten up to the grad- 
uate of the university shall be convinced of 
the greatness and glory of our country. 

First, ours is the oldest government in the 
world. With a continuous and unbroken 
history of political institutions functioning 
as the founders established them under the 
Federal Constitution, a little under 189 years 
ago, our Government exhibits an unequalled 
record of achievement. The wisdom and 
courage and faith of the leaders, endorsed 
and adopted by the people in each succes- 
sive era, have brought results which no other 
government can show. The United States of 
America is often regarded as the infant 
among the nations of the earth, but this 
erroneous judgment is due to the compara- 
tively recent discovery of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. Our territory is new, but our 
Government established upon this virgin soll 
is older than other governments founded 
upon territory that men have known for a 
much longer time. England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Japan, and other governments 
have made all the way from absolute 
monarchies to constituted democracies and 
in some of them several changes have en- 
sued while the United States of America was 
operating under one form of laws. And what 
ls most noteworthy is the fact that all the 
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changes taking place in other governments, 
they show a constant and Impressive approxi- 
mation to our own form of government, 
which is the highest tribute that can be 
paid to our country. 

Secondly, measured by all the economic, 
industrial, and political standards that men 
have formulated, and taking into considera- 
tion all the qualities of personality, freedom, 
initiative, human welfare, etc., it cannot be 
denied that the average individual, the com- 
mon man, the vast majority of us attain a 

measure of life’s rewards and God's 
richest blessings right here in America, than 
any other group on earth enjoys. We have 
many faults to our discredit, we must im- 
prove in many ways, in which we are not 
different from all groups of human beings 
to be found anywhere on earth, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that our system of gov- 
ernment does assure us the best things in 
life In larger measure and in finer quality 
than other peoples know. 

Even in our defects and in our imperfect 
use of our powers and blessings, we can ap- 
preciate the greatness of our form of gov- 
ernment, because we realize that we have 
only ourselves as individual citizens to blame 
if we elect misrepresentative men to office 
and tolerate good-naturedly corruption in 
business matters. 

Thirdly, the prospects of American prog- 
ress are most captivating to our imagination 
and promising of certaln achievement. We 
do not need to dethrone any monarch, we do 
not have to start a revolution, we do not ex- 
pect to change organic law, we see no use to 
fight against dynastic or racial or class tradi- 
tions and customs in order to multiply our 
blessings, to magnify our freedom, to in- 
crease our prosperity. All we have to do is 
just to develop slong the lines laid down 
for our guidance when the call of the Re- 
public first caught the spirit of the founders 
that has not ceased to stir the loyalty and 
appreciation of all good citizens. 

Our present duty to preserve and perpetu- 
ate our blessings is just as vital as the duty 
to secure freedom and peace, which is 
credited to the early American pioneers. 
They had us in mind when they gave their 
very lifeblood in order to make possible the 
many blessings which are ours. Let us prove 
ourselves worthy of the great privileges 
which are bestowed upon us. Let us help to 
make history by joining the army composed 
of men and women whose aim is to make 
this a better and nobler nation. 

Democracy has not falled im America. We 
are building a finer and more just society 
along democratic lines, The American peo- 
ple are bearers and exponents of a type of 
democratic civilization which is above race, 
color or creed, and yet contains them all 
America is God's field of experimentation. 

With all our deficiencies and imperfec- 
tions, trials and tribulations, this Is still the 
finest garden of humanity. America is seek- 
ing to fashion a world where men and 
women, though different in origin, diverse in 
outlook can live and labor together in peace 
and in security. Our interests are gradu- 
ally shifting from property to people. It 
finds expression in definite demands such 
as social security, old age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, business cooperation to 
forestall panics. These movements to con- 
quer injustice and insecurity for all the 
American people are gradually becoming 
accepted aims of American business life and 
governmental policy. 

We of this generation are challenged to 
carry out America’s noble plan as expressed 
in lofty ethical and spiritual concepts. Our 
Constitution is a document written by man 
divinely inspired. The injustices in our 
system are being corrected within the 
framework of our Constitution which is 
broad enough and flexible enough to solve 
any human problem and to really make it 
possible for every American to enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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To many Americans Independence Day 
comes and goes without striking deep 
enough its roots in the minds and hearts 
of our citizens to make it the memorable 
anniversary it deserves to be. We need now 
more than ever a very deep faith and convic- 
tion in the democratic way of life. It is 
time for us to catch the spirit of America, 
yes, the spirit of its past, of its destiny, 
together with the spirit of its culture, its 
psychology and its philosophy. 

Too. often. we talk by the mile about. the 
American way of life and act by the inch. 
Little do we realize the brevity of the great 
concepts which are dedicated to bring out 
the best in man instead of the beast in man. 

The Declaration of Independence admon- 
ishes people to work for the welfare of man 
instead of warfare on man. The American 
creed stands for the consecration and dig- 
nity of man instead of the extermination 
and elimination of man. 

The Declaration of Independence has 
1,458 words, including the signatories, and 
can be read In 10 minutes. The Constitu- 
tion contains only 4.543 words. This fm- 
cludes the signatories to the Constitution. 
The amendments have 2,214 words that can 
be read in 15 minutes. Washington’s Fare- 
well Address has 7,651 words and can be read 
in 45 minutes. The story of the creation of 
the world is told in Genesis in 400 words. 
The world’s greatest moral code—the Ten 
Commandmentse—contains only 297 words. 
Lincoln's immortal Gettysburg Address is 
but 266 words in length. Lincoln first told 
the story of his life In 47 words, 

There are 461 words which record the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution of the United 
States. They are the most important of any 
words having to do with men's social, eco- 
nomic, and political organization and insti- 
tutions. It takes a few minutes to read the 
Bill of Rights, and it needs the fullest pro- 
tection by every American in order that they 
remain free and that the cause of freedom 
may not in this great country of ours. 

It is the glory of the 1 titers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence that it embodies 
sound general principles in accord with the 
traditions and aspirations of the people of 
the United States of today—principles that 
were sound 189 years ago and are sound to- 
day. 
The defects of our democracy do not result 
from our form of government but from our 
own deficiencies. We have the power to 
elect leaders who are sincere, efficient, and 
dedicated people. If we do not, we can 
blame nobody but ourselves. 

As you know, the United States dates its 
existence as an independent people from 
July 4,1776. A war had to be fought and won 
before the newborn Nation could function. 
At a time when human liberties were at 
stake, the early pioneers were willing to give 
their very life not for the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, not because they had a passion for 
power or a lust for gold, but to acquire for all 
independence, liberty, freedom. In signing 
the birth certificate of this Nation, our fore- 
fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and thelr sacred honor to these goals. 

Since the first Pourth of July, we have 
grown from less than 4 to 192 million. In 
science, industry, transportation, and set- 
tlement territory, viewed retrospectively, 
our progress has been phenominal. But all 
that we have gained, through education, dis- 
covery, invention, organization and wealth, 
cannot compare with or compensate for one 
single quality of the pioneer period: Those 
who lived then had the wisdom to under- 
stand that devotion of public affairs must 
be paramount. 

The kind of a world they wanted to build 
is described in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. If carried out it would insure a 
world of freedom and justice under law. 
More important today than better roads, bet- 
ter schools, better politicians, are better men 
and women. 
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This is a day to reimpress upon ourselves 
the reasons why this Government existe—to 
secure the blessing of liberty for all Amer- 
icans and to promote the general welfare at 
home and abroad. It is a day that should 
strengthen every citizen’s determination to 
uphold the standards of the founders of this 
Nation. It is a day to unite all men and 
women in the firm resolve to let no irra- 
tional prejudices against creed or color im- 
peril America’s equality and freedom. Itisa 
day of national rejoicing for blessings won 
and blessings yet to be bestowed. 

Independence gives no one the right to 
reckless self-indulgence. It asserts the rights 
of others as well as our own. We must obey 
the laws to this end and continue to de- 
velop and perfect law until equality ts fully 
secured. 

An illuminating phrase in the Declaration 
of Independence is not without its bearing 
upon our national and world situation today. 
It was out of a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind that the framers of the Declara- 
tion made a public statement of their inten- 
tions, their principies, and the causes that 
impelled them to such action. The wave of 
the future lies right here in the United States 
of America, 

In our own time, President Johnson has 
demonstrated what he thinks is basic to the 
development of the Great Society which be- 
gan 189 years ago and to which so many other 
Presidents, through our existence, have con- 
tributed. 

By placing all the force and power of the 
Presidency behind the passage of the civil 
rights bill of 1964, President Johnson clearly 
served notice, as did our beloved President 
Kenredy who conceived this legislation, that 
there can be no Great Society unless there 18 
equal opportunity for all our citizens—equal 
orportunity to vote, to work, to be educated, 
to hold one’s human dignity. 

By lUberalizing Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion, the President has indicated that every- 
one’s intellectual gifts and talents are at 
once both personal and national resources 
which must be cultivated to the fullest. 

By initiating an antipoverty program he 
struck at the despair and degradation, which 
is the constant lot of the poor and which, 
if allowed to continue, would make a mockery 
of independence. i 

The heart of democracy is our schools. 
Education is the trunk of the tree which 
nourishes all branches of American life. Be- 
cause of my deep and official in- 
terest in the fleld of education, I should like 
to dwell on this subject, so deeply related 
to Independence, for a moment, I do not 
mean the technical aspects of education. I 
Mean education in its broadest sense—the 
process of widening our vision and our whole 
manner of thought and Living. 

This kind of education has become the 
great challenge of our times. It isa challenge 
which comes from the very nature of the 
world we now live In, and from the dangerous 
factors which threaten that world. 

So often has it been sald that a new age, 
an atomic age, is upon us, that the awful sig- 
nifiance of the statement has already become 
blurred. I am afraid that people generally 
are beginning to take the coming of the 
atomic age as something almost common- 
place which need not concern them too 
much in their daily lives. 

And yet it Is a fact which all of us should 
keep repeating to ourselves—with thoughtful 
appraisal of just what It can mean in terms 
of terror and destruction. 

I do not propose to paint a picture of 
what the atom bomb Implies in the complete 
destruction of cities and nations—and ulti- 
mately the possible end of civilization itself. 
But this new situation gives rise to facts 
which we must face, 

First, we have no monopoly on this de- 
structive force. 

Second, no responsible scientist or man of 
arms has been willing unqualifiedly to assert 
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that there is any reliable or complete defense 
which we or any one else could use against 
atomic or hydrogen bombs, 

Third, the only possible solution to this 
mortal danger is that in some way the na- 
tions of the world working together will 
jointly control this great power. 

Into the hands of fallible man fate has 
Placed this terrible and yet possible con- 
Structive source of energy. Can human be- 
ings respond properly to this challenge and 
responsibility? 

Because I trust the Lord and respect my 
Tellowman, because I have deep falth in 
man’s ability to use and meet new crises, I 
Say that we can. We can, if we are willing 
to devote to it our full thought and energy, 
our understanding of the view and needs of 
other peoples and the ingenuity with which 
our Fo Fathers responded to the prob- 
lems of their times. 

This awesome invention will destroy man- 
kind only if man is stupid and complacent— 
Only if he refuses to exercise the intelligence 
With which his creator endowed him. 

This means that we must begin afresh to 
rethink America’s place and destiny in this 
constantly changing and dangerous world. 

As former President Truman said in his 
message on atomic energy to the Congress: 
“In international relations, as in domestic 
affairs, the release of atomic energy consti- 
tutes a new force too revolutionary to con- 
Sider in the framework of old ideas. This 
discovery involves forces of nature too dan- 
gerous to fit in any of our usual concepts.” 

Thus, the first task of education in the 
World of today is to lead us to an apprecia- 
tion and respect for each other, both on the 
national and international levels. 

The last speech which President Roosevelt 
Prepared just before he died—a speech never 
delivered—contained this farewell message 
of warning: “Today we are faced with the 
preeminent fact that, if civilization is to 
Survive, we must cultivate the solence of 
human relationships—the ability of all peo- 
ples, of all kinds, to liye together and work 
together, in the same world, at peace.” 

Our children can no longer make their 
daily pledge of allegiance to the flag and then 
stop thinking or learning about the com- 
plication that all now has, not only 
to them, not only to their Nation, but to the 
World, 

Our children and we ourselves must feel in 
Our bones the interrelation of all mankind— 
no matter where one lives or worships or 
What the color of his skin may be. We all 
Must understand that fundamentally all peo- 
Ple have the same aspirations for peace, se- 
curity, and accomplishment for themselves 
and their children. 

Now, unfortunately, we must honestly 
admit that we have not yet succeeded in 
achieving this outlook in our local commu- 
nity or in the United States. As we measure 
the amount of racial and religious intoler- 
ange, the sectional jealousies and hatred, the 
Class and group rivalries, we realize how in- 
effectual American education has been, in the 

manner in which I examine it, even 
ar ter almost two centuries of effort. 

But great as the stakes have been in the 
Past, they are immeasurably greater now. 
Now, life itself ts in peril. Education, in the 
ct sense, must now become our major 
Preoccupation. In this, we dare not fail. 

“Civilization,” H. G. Wells once said, “is a 
Tace between education and catastrophe.” 
T'd like to rephrase it and say, “Civilization is 

und 


When civilizations die we may be 
Sure that there has been a tragic failure in 
the communication of ideas and hence in the 
Understanding of the people, 

If Boston is to have a healthy, alert, and 
law-abiding citizenry in the future, it must 
Provide adequate, supervised recreational fa- 
cilities for its youth today on a greater scale 
than ever before. 
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For years I have advocated the utilization 
of school bulidings after school hours in order 
to stem the ever-rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquency. Our public school buildings and 
facilities, representing millions of dollars of 
capital investment, could, with a small ex- 
penditure of money, be placed at the service 
of our boys and girls after school hours as 
recreation centers so that they may be en- 
gaged in supervised play and thereby be kept 
off the streets. This will inevitably result 
in a diminution of our problem of juvenile 
delinquency, It is during the leisure time 
provided after school hours that the boy 
seeks association with the street gang and 
is ultimately led into petty escapades, which 
end in the juvenile court. 

This is particularly true of boys from un- 
derprivileged homes. Our boys require more 
facilities for recreation and play. We need 
more superyised playgrounds, and will do 
much to keep children in safe surroundings, 
away from the temptations and dangers of 
the streets. The effect in reducing juvenile 
delinquency may be weli worth the extra ef- 
fort and expense for lighting, heating, and 
entertainment that may be incurred. 

The hope of America lies in the creation 
in every generation of a peaceful army of 
enlightened, charitable, patriotic, honorable, 
spiritual, and courageous citizens, who will 
place American principles and ideals above 
selfish interests and think more of the well- 
being of the entire Nation than their per- 
sonal interests. 

American schools are failing to educate 
our future citizens in the use of constantly 
growing leisure. The profitable use of lei- 
sure time is a pressing problem. The effect 
of unwisely used leisure is indicated by the 
widely published assertions that delinquency, 
crime, drug addiction, and insanity have in- 
creased alarmingly in recent years. Yet very 
little consideration is being given to one cause 
that perhaps is among the most fundamen- 
tal—undigested leisure time. Not only has 
the community a moral and civic responsi- 
bility to promote the welfare of its citizens, 
not only in the safeguarding of life, presery- 
ing of health, promoting of education, but 
also in providing opportunities for the fine 
art of living. The physical, moral, and spiri- 
tual powers of our citizens must be guided 
and directed by high aims. If the same 
power is misguided and uncontrolled, undi- 
rected and unattached, it becomes not only 
wasteful but even dangerous to society. 

May I suggest a 10-point program which I 
believe will help us meet this challenge 
which we face so squarely on this Independ- 
ence Day. 

1. The creation of a Federal Department 
of Education to be headed by a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank, under the general control of 
a policymaking National Board of Education. 
It will establish national educational stand- 
ards, so that performance of students and 
teachers throughout the United States can 
be adequately judged. It will enhance the 
prestige of education. 

2. Establishment of courses and chairs in 
democracy in every school, public and pri- 
vate, as well as colleges, to foster an appre- 
ciation of our national ideals, and the dangers 
that threaten them. Addresses, discussions, 
patriotic plays and pageants should be fea- 
tured. Every student should be conversant 
with the story of the great Americans and 
the part they have played in the building 
of the world’s greatest democracy. Every 
American should have more information con- 
cerning the achievements, failures, possi- 
bilities, and principles of these United States. 
I want to reiterate I know of no better mode 
of instruction and inspiration than discus- 
sion of the lives of the great men and women 
who helped to build this great nation. Most 
of them came from the ranks of the com- 
mon people and struggled all their lives, but 
they helped to build the enduring mansions 
of American civilization. 
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3. We need a large network of neighbor- 
hood public forums and study groups in 
every school district as a prime requisite to 
develop the thought processes of our citizens 
so that they may protect, with argument and 
reason, the democratic institutions from the 
menace of demagogs. 

4. Newspapers are almost as important 
as textbooks in giving our youth a liberal 
education in Americanism. A thoughtful 
and faithful reading of the foreign news will 
develop in our youth, a finer grade of pa- 
triotism, intelligence, and interest to build 
with a better and finer nation. 

5. It is not enough to have a philosophy 
of democracy. True leads to 
action. In order that American democracy. 
may conquer ignorance, injustice, and in- 
security, there must be an all-out war on 
poverty. We should prove to the world that 
under our system, this land of plenty can 
provide the essentials in food and shelter 


democracy on the home front, inflation. 
which threatens the safety, the security, the 
tranquility, the progress, the peace of mind 
of all Americans and every home in America. 

6. On this 20th anniversary of the United 


ginal San Francisco meeting 
are all poignantly reminded that we li 
a world at war. We must strengthen 
instrumentality, conceived from 
fices of those who fell in World War I. 
ward the end that it becomes enabled 
bring the world to peace, lest growing 
nams embroil us in a holocaust which 
doom man. We must find a mode of 
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respect for peaceful intent. 
7. Not only through the United Nations, 
but on every diplomatic level available to 


9. Surrounded by the budding “New Bos- 
ton,” in a physical sense, we must devote 
ourselves to removing all vestiges of racial 
intolerance and racial imbalance from our 
schools, our employment picture, and our 
neighborhoods. We must be willing to sac- 
rifice to reach this goal. We again have 
the opportunity that our forefathers had 
in showing the way to America, the con- 
quering of new human frontiers. 

10. To achieve the foregoing, leadership 
is what America needs most at this crucial 
period. We need wise leaders who are truly 
devoted to the American way of life. When 
I speak of leaders, I don't mean only those 
elected to office. I refer to every citizen who 
has the vision to see his stake and that of 
his children and neighbors in the realiza- 
tion of the America of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 

The greatness of democracy does not lie 
in the physical, scientific, mechanical, or 
material realms; but in the development of 
a citizenship devoted to the highest moral 
and spiritual values. These values are now 
being challenged at home as well as on for- 
eign shores. 

The survival and growth of the democratic 
ideal depends upon the ability and willing- 
ness of the individual to meet the problems 
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of the present and future. If the people of 
these United States would but retrace their 
steps to the sources of their political birth 
and would accept and apply the fundamental 
truths pronounced in our great founding 
documents, the solution to our social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems could be 
attained, 

Independence Day reminds us that liberty 
is a blessing not won overnight. It calls for 
unceasing watchfulness and the willingness 
to work for its achievement. It has taken 
on an added aura in the 20th century of not 
only the expression of human rights but the 
right to human dignity through the essen- 
tials of equal opportunity, decent shelter, 
freedom from hunger, and full individual de- 
velopment, The word should again go forth 
from Boston, the New Boston, that this is 
the fresh challenge of Independence Day 
1965. 

Eleven years from now—to be exact on 
July 4, 1976, we shall commemorate the bi- 
centennial of the birth of the United States. 
Let us rededicate ourselves to help build a 
finer and better nation and to reincarnate 
the spirit of our Founding Fathers whose 
slogan was: “To serve our God, our country, 
and our fellowmen is to really live; to deny 
those ideals is to die.” 


A Balance Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
the Cookeville Citizen, a great newspaper 


tinguished journalist and editor, Mr. 
Coleman A. Harwell, had in its July 13 
issue an excellent editorial on the issue 
of reapportionment and legislative 
representation. 

The editorial takes to task the thesis 
that legislatures in which one house is 
elected on the basis of population and the 
other on the basis of geography are 
intrinsically evil. This, after all, is the 
basis for election of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the U.S. 
Congress which—the editorial observes— 
has worked well for the Nation and can 
do the same for the States. 

It observes that there should be some 
balance between rural and city blocs, 
that neither segment should dominate. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 


torial be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp because of its broad and gen- 
eral interest. 
The editorial follows: 
Nor ESSENTIALLY Evi. 


A new phase of the fight to modernize the 
legislatures of the 50 States is now shaping 
up. 
One big center of controversy is the pro- 
posal for a constitutional amendment to per- 
mit States to elect one house of a bicameral 
legislature according to geography. 

Senator EvERETT Dmxsxx. Republican, of 
Illinois, minority leader of the Senate, is 
working for its passage. DIRKSEN has always 
been able to keep his balance in the struggle 
between Chicago and downstate; in doing so 
he has sometimes seemed quite liberal and 
at others very conservative. 

It seems to us that he thus illustrates the 
need of keeping some balance between the 
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rural and city blocs; it would hardly seem 
best for the State and its whole people if one 
segment or the other should have complete 
control. 

We do not advocate, however, that the mi- 
nority should rule. In fact, much of our 
difficulty today in State matters is the result 
of long years of domination of whole States 
by rural minorities, defying the Constitution 
and serving their own interests. 

Now the Supreme Court has ruled this U- 
legal; under the 14th amendment, it has held 
that the majority must rule, This means 
that, whether having two houses or one, en- 
tire State legislatures must be chosen as 
closely as possible along lines of population. 

If we must settle for one or the other— 
minority or majority rule—there can be no 
argument, the majority must prevail. But 
we have yet to hear an argument that is con- 
vincing against a State legislature being or- 
ganized as is the U.S. Congress. 

One of the ablest political analysts, Miss 
Doris Fleeson, newspaper columnist, writes 
that an amendment providing such a division 
would serve to perpetuate the weaknesses of 
State legislatures. 

She says: “Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN is 
trying to preserve the greatest over-the- 
counter market in America. This informal 
institution deals in the buying and selling 
of legislative favors in 50 States. 

“Its brokers are the lobbyists for every 
variety of interest * *. It has no rules, 
obeys no ethical code, and its motto is ‘All 
the traffic will bear.“ 

Miss Fleeson advances the argument that 
Dmxsen wishes to continue legislative con- 
trol by the rural minority; that this would 
maintain all the evils now existing in legis- 
latures. 

And she notes that while Congress and 
other governmental functions have been 
streamlined in recent years, legislatures have 
been impervious to change. 

We agree that legislative conduct has not 
been a matter of public pride in every in- 
stance, that lobbying often is evil, and that 
the Supreme Court’s reapportionment deci- 
sion was “the direct result of their obdurate 
refusal to modernize themselves.” But we 
still do not concede that a geographical- 
population basis for membership is essen- 
tially a source of evil. 

We believe that basically it has worked well 
= the Nation and can do the same for the 

tes. 


Realistic, Practical Approach Needed To 
Avoid Waste of Highway Funds in 
Conforming to Esthetic Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested permission to include 
with my remarks a copy of a letter 
signed by all members of the Missouri 
State Highway Commission, setting 
forth their apprehension over some of 
the possible effects of four legislative 
proposals of the administration having 
to do with the use of highway funds, 
contingent upon the enactment of con- 
trol measures having to do with junk- 
yards, billboards, landscaping, and other 
things which would affect the beauty 
and appearance of our highways. 

While I have great confidence in the 
committee which will consider this legis- 
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lation, I am hopeful that the members 
will give attention to the letter from the 
Missouri Highway Commission and 
reach a realistic balance between the 
utilitarian and esthetic values of our 
highways. I commend the suggestions 
made in the following letter and hope 
that many of my colleagues will read 
and consider the facts which have been 
presented by Mr. M. J. Snider, chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri State Highway 
Department, for I am confident that 
many of the proposals which would 
prove detrimental to Missourt’s highway 
system would also have an adverse ef- 
fect in many other, if not all, States: 
MISSOURI Stare HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., July 2, 1965. 
Hon. Pavt C. Jones, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax Mr. Jones: Members of our highway 
commission and our staff in Jefferson City 
are greatly disturbed over highway legisla- 
tion that has been presented to the Con- 
gress. 

The four legislative proposals by the ad- 
ministration are: 

“Provide for control of junkyards along 
certain Federal aid highways (H.R. 8491). 

“Provide for control of outdoor advertis- 
ing along certain Federal aid highways 
(H.R. 8489). 

“Landscaping and scenic enhancement of 
Federal aid highways and for other purposes 
(H.R. 8493). 

“Broaden the purpose for which Federal 
ald highway funds may be used (H.R. 8487) .” 

No one quarrels with the administration's 
views on billboard control or landscaping 
and roadside development. However, we 
cannot comply with the advertising control 
features and the relocation of junkyards 
through police powers. The rights of the 
owners of the billboards and junkyards will 
have to be purchased. 

We are of the opinion that it will cost us 
approximately $1 million per year for the 
next 5 years to effect the billboard and 
junkyard removal. Naturally, our Federal 
aid construction program will be reduced 
by this figure. 

We are not opposed to beautiful, well 
kept highways; in fact, we feel our high- 
ways are living evidence of our interest in 
such a program. 

We are opposed to the lapsing feature of 
the 3 percent Federal funds to be appor- 
tioned to Missouri to be used for the pres- 
ervation and enhancement of scenic beauty 
adjacent to such highways. We think this 
will be an incentive for States to waste much 
needed highway funds in order to comply 
with the requirement. 

We are much opposed to the provision in 
H.R. 8487, making it mandatory that one- 
third of the secondary funds be used for 
construction of scenic roads and roads 
leading to recreational areas. 

In Missouri, we have about 23,000 miles 
in our secondary system. We have a long- 
range improvement program for this sys- 
tem. If the funds are reduced by one-third. 
as proposed, our program must be reduced 
accordingly. 

We are constantly besieged by Missour! 
citizens to update and modernize our high- 
ways. Any legislation that will require re- 
duction of already inadequate funds is bad 
for our State. 

At the June commission meeting, M. J- 
Snider, chief engineer, was asked to estimate 
what the four proposals would mean in 
dollars to our highway planning in Mis- 
souri, 

It was his estimate that in the next 5 
years between $50 million and $60 million 
would be required in State and Federal 
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funds to carry out the provisions of the 
four proposals. 

We are sure our citizens want more and 
better roads, It is most evident to us any 
reduction of funds, especially a mandatory 
one, will be detrimental to Missouri's high- 
way program. 

We believe Missouri is typical of the mid- 
western area. In fact, we read with interest 
& recent news story where Walter Johnson, 
highway engineer from Kansas, pointed out 
the undue hardships such a program would 
work in his State. While Kansas does not 
hearly approach the secondary mileage that 
Missouri has, the detrimental effects are 
evident to our sister State. 

We know of your genuine interest in Mis- 
souri’s State highway business. We urge 
your continued support in helping us do a 
better highway job for our State. 

Most sincerely, 


A Matter of Vital Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES C., CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
Significant exchange of correspondence 
has been brought to my attention by a 
constituent. The continuing hostility be- 
tween the Arab States and the Israelis 
has given rise to a most pernicious or- 
ganization, the Central Office for the 
Boycott of Israel. 

The Central Office for the Boycott of 
Israel has brought severe economic pres- 
sure to bear upon firms who seek to 
Maintain normal business contacts with 
Israel. A most courageous company, the 
Scherr-Tumico Co. of St. James, Minn., 
has set a standard of integrity in resist- 
ing this outrageous boycott. The Scherr- 
Tumico example should be an inspira- 
tion for other American firms to resist 
the boycott in similar fashion. 

An exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the Boycott Office and the Scherr- 
Tumico Co. follows: 

EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE: A BOYCOTT 
EFFORT BY THE Aras LEAGUE fs REPELLED 
BY AN UNINTIMIDATED AMERICAN FIRM 

LEAGUE or Aras STATES. SECRETARIAT 
GENERAL, CENTRAL OFFICE FOR THE 
BOYCOTT or ISRAEL, 

Damascus, Syria, May 10, 1962. 

Scuerr-Tumico, INC., 

St. James, Minn., 

United States. 

GENTLEMEN; We wish to inform you that 
We have acquired reliable information to the 
efect that your company has subscribed in 
the establishment and the ownership of a 
Plant in Israel for the production of me- 
chanical, optical, and electronic precision 
Measuring devices. 

In this regard, we draw your attention to 
the fact that the Arab countries are still in 
a state of war with Israel. Therefore, as a 
measure of self-defense and with the view to 
Safeguarding the rights and the vital in- 
terests of the Arabs of Palestine, the Arab 
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countries strictly adhere to a set of boycott 
regulations directed at Israel. In brief, 
these regulations prohibit an Arab from 
having any dealings whatsoever with any 
Israel person or business, or with foreign 
persons of firms main such dealings 
with Israel. Violation of these regulations 
entails the blacklisting of violators in all 
Arab countries with the result that all com- 
mercial transactions with such violators are 
banned, 8 : 

However, before any action is taken 
against your firm, we deem it necessary that 
we contact you directly in order to ascer- 
tain the nature of the dealings of your firm 
with Israel. This will have to be done in 
the form of a declaration duly signed be- 
fore the competent governmental authori- 
ties and should also bear a final authentica- 
tion to the signature of the authorized rep- 
resentative of your firm appended thereto 
by the closest consulate or diplomatic mis- 
sion of any Arab country. The required 
declaration will have to contain complete 
answers to the following questions: 

(Detailed questions asked whether Scherr- 
Tumico had now, or had in the past, branch 
factories, assembly lines, general agencies or 
head offices in Israel; whether it had ever 
granted Israelis patent rights; whether it 
now, or ever, owned shares in, assisted, or 
represented any Israeli firm.) 

If in the light of the answers to the said 
questions, it turns out that you have any 
dealings with Israel in the aforementioned 
forms, then, under the Israel boycott regu- 
lations, now in force in all Arab countries, 
the name of your firm will be blacklisted in 
all these countries. Consequently, you will 
be denied access to the extensive Arab mar- 
kets and all transactions with your business 
will be banned. 

We earnestly hope that you will choose to 
keep your commercial relations with the Arab 
countries in good standing, rather than to 
impair your free access to the Arab markets. 
If you will decide to adopt this course then 
you will have to repudiate any standing 
agreement between your firm and any Israeli 
firm or business within the aforementioned 
forms. You will also have to furnish us 
with documentary evidence to this effect. 

In this connection, we draw your attention 
to the noteworthy fact that under the effec- 
tive Israel boycott regulations, failure to sub- 
mit the required documents within a period 
not to exceed August 20, 1962, will auto- 
matically lead to taking action against your 
firm, as provided for by the said regulations. 

Finally, we do hope that you will extend 
sympathetic understanding of the compelling 
considerations which render these measures 
mandatory. It is also our sincere hope that 
you will find it appropriate to maintain your 
commercial relations with the Arab countries. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. ABDUL KARIM £L-A’rpr, 
Commissioner General, Central Office 
jor the Boycott of Israel. 
May 22, 1962. 
Attention Dr. Abdul Karem el-A'idi, Com- 
missioner General, Central Office for the 
Boycott of Israel 
LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES, 
SECRETARIAT GENERAL, 
Damascus, Syria. 

GENTLEMEN: The information you hare, to 
the effect that we are establishing a sub- 
sidiary manufacturing plant in Israel, is 
correct. The plant is now under construc- 
tion there and we will produce measuring 
devices and do metal finishing when it is 
completed. 

We were invited by the Government of 
Israel to come there for that purpose. After 
a thorough investigation by us of the market 
potentials, the capabilities of the people, and 
the generally favorable business climate 
there, we decided to avail ourselves of their 
many advantages. 
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We have found them to be a friendly, in- 
dustrious, forthright, and intelligent people, 
interested only in making a modern, produc- 
tive, and suitable homeland for a people who, 
until 1948, had been homeless. They have, 
through almost superhuman effort, made a 
desert bloom. It is our opinion that they 
wish to live at peace with and trade with 
their Arab neighbors as well as the rest of 
the world. People of Jewish extraction have 
been and are now contributing more than 
their proportionate share to the artistic, 
scientific, industrial, and socigl achievements 
which the world now enjoys, 

Scherr-Tumico, Inc., is a non-Jewish cor- 
poration, the majority of owners and prin- 
cipals of which are of British extraction and 
are third generation Americans. We have 
therefore not entered into the agreement 
with the Government of Israel for reasons of 
sentiment. Had the Arab States extended 
us the same ensuing cooperation, we would 
have given such an overture equal attention 
and consideration. 5 

We are not impressed by your threats of 
intimidation and coercion through boycott 
and blacklist, If the Arab States had pro- 
gressed industrially and scientifically to the 
point where your markets were lucrative for 
our products, we would still not be im- 
pressed. 

The efort you are expending in fomenting 
hate and strife with your neighbors can 
better be used to bring something of sub- 
stance for your people that they may have 
the advantage of a better standard of living. 
Cease your war with the Israelis and you will 
find this corporation and most all of Amer- 
ica ready and anxious to extend to you a 
welcome and helping hand. 

Cordially yours, 
Scuerr-Tumico, INC. 
Howarp M. JAMES, 
President. 


He Left His Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


was laid to rest in the family graveyard 
in Bloomington, Il., beside his namesake 
grandfather, who served as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. While the 
funerals are now over, the tributes con- 
tinue to come forth; for Ambassador 
Stevenson's warmth of character, elo- 
quence, and unparalleled statesmanship 
are now part of memories that will en- 
dure forever. The following editorial 
comment aptly captures the sense of loss 
and deep respect shared by citizens of 
New Jersey at this time. The first article 
is from the Newark Star-Ledger of 
July 14, 1965, and the second from the 
Newark Evening News of July 15, 1965. 

From the Newark Star-Ledger, July 14, 1965] 


flow and ebb of life * * * and of humanity 
itself. 
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He had the gentleness of manner and a 
graciousness that was in the style of the 
Old World, but he was very much a part of 
the modern world, its complex problems of 
conflict and peace, in the shadow of nuclear 
destruction. 

Above all, Adlai Ewing Stevenson was a 
civilized man of broad intellectual powers, 
perceptive, and articulate. He was a potent 
force for peace, a voice of reasonableness and 
sanity, one that was heard above the stri- 
dent claims of power-hungry men who 
sought to impose the will of their countries 
upon others. 

In a world rent with suspicion and dis- 
trust, Mr. Stevenson was a figure who in- 
spired confidence and trust. And this, in 


meritorious career. 
Mr, Stevenson came to the United Nations 
at a time of life when most men seek the 


and less of his doing than of the stature of 
the man who defeated him, Dwight D. Fisen- 


Mr. Stevenson will be remembered for the 
brilliance of his campaign rhetoric, the sheen 
of his intellect reflected In thoughtful ap- 
peals to the minds of his countrymen. His 
addresses, particularly those in the first cam- 


3 the first time a candidate moved away 
campaign cliches * * * the hackney 

See aly the trite charge and countercharge. 
of the future, of his country and 
He saw hope where others saw 
important, he spoke up, not 


the universal quality 
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the world body that the deeds 
7 the words he had uttered 


n on campaign platforms. The 
man drew a new dimension, 


tional interests in quest of extending spheres 
of influence. 

Mr. Stevenson measured the world by the 
fullness of its horizons, not by the borders of 
his own country. He saw this world as few 
other statesmen have seen it, in human terms 
of men and women and children. He saw it 
in terms of peace, not war. He saw it as he 
must have seen himself in the solitude of 


[From the Newark Evening News, July 15, 
1965 


A STATESMAN Passes 
The sudden, shocking death of Adlai 


Everything oqu 
tellect, charm, his sensitivity to humanity's 
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plight—helped to make him an ideal emis- 
sary to the world. It is difficult to evaluate 
immediately his vast contributions as United 
Nations Ambassador to America's prestige 
and influence. 

It is a measure of his modesty that in 
1952 he refused to seek the Democratic 
nomination for President. It is a measure 
of his devotion to country and party that he 
felt obliged to accept the draft. He won 
more votes than any previous candidate ex- 
cept Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936, yet lost 
to General Eisenhower, a defeat that was 
repeated overwhelmingly 4 years later. 
Yet in defeat Mr. Stevenson retained, even 
enhanced, his personal prestige. 

In 1960 he lost the presidential nomina- 
tion to John F. Kennedy. who soon after his 
election as President appointed him Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations with Cabinet 
rank. From the beginning Mr. Stevenson 
seemed predestined for his United Nations 
post. As early as 1956, during the presi- 
dential campaign, he was perhaps the first 
high-level spokesman anywhere to urge an 
end to the nuclear tests which were increas- 
ingly poisoning the globe’s atmosphere. 

In his ambassadorial role, Mr. Stevenson 
was to attain the success that had eluded him 
in the political forum. He soon won, in the 
U.N. Security Council, the respect, even ad- 
miration of his fellow emissaries. 

Perhaps one of his most devastating blows 
at Russian duplicity was achieved during the 
Cuban missile crisis, when he dramatically 
discredited Soviet Ambassador Zorin. After 
Mr. Zorin had denied that his country had 
any missiles in Castro's country, Mr. Steven- 
son unveiled U-2 pictures of the actual em- 
placements before a crowded Council 
chamber. 

More recently, in the bitter debates on the 
Congo crisis, and still later when opinion 
among the developing nations began to swing 
against the United States on Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic, his prestige and reputa- 
tion for integrity helped the United States 
even among nations which did not approve 
of Washington's position. 

Now, at 65, death has intervened to deprive 
the free world of a passionate and articulate 
champion, of a bright spirit, a man of grace 
and wit. 


The Bridge Over the Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the New York Times editorial entitled 
“That Bridge Over the Sound,” which 
appeared in today’s edition, Monday, 
July 19, summarizes the objections I and 
many of my fellow Long Islanders have 
to the proposed bridge across Long Is- 
land Sound between Oyster Bay and 
Rye, N.Y. 

Such a bridge is necessary on the is- 
land for the future economic progress of 
our area, but I am informed that the 
Port Jefferson site would better serve 
these needs. In addition to a proposed 
Orient Point Bridge which would open 
up the New England area to Long Island 
commerce and travelers. President 
Johnson has launched a program to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of our Nation: 
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should we New Yorkers respond to the 
President’s worthy efforts by building a 
bridge that would severely impair one of 
the finest areas in the Northeast? 


We who oppose the bridge at the pres- 
ent proposed site welcome the editorial 
support of the New York Times to take 
another look at this proposal, and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial: 


[From the New York Times, July 19, 
THAT BRIDGE Over THE SOUND 


Rebuffed last winter by the public outcry 
against his original proposal, Robert Moses 
has now brought forward a refurbished plan 
for a bridge across Long Island Sound. It 
would be 6.5 miles long; extend between Rye 
in Westchester County and Oyster Bay in 
Nassau County, and cost $130 million. Mr. 
Moses“ engineers say that a toll of $1 a car 
could be made self-liquidating and cost tax- 
payers nothing. 

The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority is limited by law to operations within 
New York City, and so Mr. Moses now sug- 
geste that a new authority be created for the 
purpose. Who would constitute the new au- 
thority? The county executives of Nassau 
and Westchester and the chairman of Tri- 
borough, who happens to be Mr. Moses. 

Mr. Moses may be right in contending that 
growing population and traffic will eventually 
necessitate a new crossing of Long Island 
Sound. But the bridge proposed by Mr. 
Moses would do enormous damage to two 
fine residential communities. It would cer- 
tainly tmpair the esthetic and recreational 
values of Long Island Sound, one of the 
greatest of natural playgrounds, 

Alternate sites that have been proposed, 
such as from the eastern end of Long Island 
to Rhode Island or Connecticut, or the possi- 
bility of a tunnel instead of a bridge, of 
course need to be thoroughly explored before 
a decision is made. The Tristate Transporta- 
tion Commission is now the official regional 
planning agency on transportation problems 
for the entire metropolitan area. It should 
be asked to review the proposal as part of the 
overall regional pattern. 
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Vice President Humphrey Subjected to 
International Humiliation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Vice President HUMPHREY was sub- 
jected to international humiliation when 
it was revealed that the Polish Commu- 
nist Government refused him permission 
to visit Poland. Nationwide reaction to 
this development has generally reflected 
disappointment at the naive foreign pol- 
icy of the administration. However, a 
very special commentary written from 
the viewpoint of a leading Polish-Amer- 
ican journalist appeared in the July 17 
edition of the Polish-American of Chi- 
cago, Ill. The commentary was by the 
paper’s editor, Mr. Joseph Bialasiewic% 
who is thoroughly familiar with develop- 
ments in Poland and is also cognizant 
of the complications in Washington. 
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The article follows: 
POLITICAL LINE 
(By Joseph F. Bialaslewicz) 

It is hard to understand why the Com- 
munist authorities in Warsaw refused to ad- 
mit an American delegation to the planned 
Gedication ceremonies in Krakow where a 
children’s hospital has been bullt by this 
country as a gesture of good will. 

Vice President Hunerr H. HUMPHREY and 
a large congressional representation wanted 
to fly to Poland in autumn since it was made 
known that the frequency postponed dedi- 
Cation ceremonies will finally take place. 

The children's hospital was a gift of Amer- 
ican generosity. Many difficulties and prob- 
lems were encountered to complete this proj- 
ect because there are in American politics 
Some groups hostile to any help for Poland. 
These groups consistently see Poland as a 

nist government only neglecting to 
take into consideration the existence of 31 
Million people imprisoned by power, 

It was always difficult for friends of Poland 
to carry through Congress projects like 
financial aid selling surplus wheat for Po- 
land currencies, granting the most favored 
Nation” trade treatment and so forth. 

Also the children’s hospital undertaking 
had “rough sailing” in Congress but strong 
and determined action by our congressional 
representation (Representative CLEMENT ŽA- 
BLOCK: and others) supported by our friends 
With the then Senator HUMPHREY spear- 
heading the movement succeeded in getting 
the approval of the hospital funds. 

Now the Vice President and many Con- 
Bressmen who were instrumental in bringing 
this project to fruition have been “rewarded” 
With the refusal of admission to Krakow. 

There are rumors that Warsaw's action is 
& manifestation of its disapproval of Amer- 
ican policy in vietnam. There is an official 
explanation that Warsaw wants to avoid the 
Possibility of an anti-American demonstra- 
tion at the dedication ceremonies, These 
Teasons are most difficult to accept. 

The Vietnam situation is a major problem 
within the context of world politics. The 
childrens hospital is a matter of humani- 
tarlan efforts and is limited exclusively to 
American-Polish relations. 

To combine these two issues refiects a 
tendency on the part of Polish Communists 
to deepen and aggravate the ideological dif- 
erences between the United States and Po- 
land. It is also apparent that they would 

© to receive aid and consideration from 
this country but that they lack the courage 
to accept the role of appreciative host by 
inviting and giving the “red-carpet treat- 
Ment to the representation of the American 
donors. 

Tt is ridiculous to suppose that the Polish 
Governments attitude in regard the partio- 
ation of Americans in the dedication 
ceremonies in Krakow would influence the 
US. policy in vietnam. 

Official Washington evaluates Warsaw's ac- 
tion as a form of effrontery undermining 
American-Polish relations. Why did Poland 
Choose this arrogant course when even Mos- 
Cow seems to disclose more understanding 
for American participation and policy in 
Vietnam? 

As to the fears of the possibility of an 
anti-American demonstration it should be 
Observed that all forms of demonstrations 
in Communist governed countries are suc- 
cessful only when triggered or accepted by 
Sovernmental authorities. An anti-Ameri- 
dan demonstration could be easily avoided if 
the authorities would not favor this type of 
&ciion,. 2 

One might suspect that Polish authorities 
fear more a pro-American rather than an 
anti-American demonstration in Krakow. 
Vice President Nixon's visit and his enthu- 
Slastic reception by the people of Warsaw 
Will not be easily or quickly forgotten. 
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The refusal to invite the American dele- 
gation to Poland for the official dedication 
ceremonies of the children's hospital in 
Krakow is a blow to all efforts of good will 
and help to Poland. 

It would be wise for Warsaw to reconsider 
its ill-advised decision. 


Shall We Abandon the Captive Nations 
to Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, and under unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein a copy 
of the appeal which that organization 
has issued on the 20th anniversary of the 
Second World War in Europe, together 
with a cablegram to President Johnson. 

I think every American should read 
and carefully think about the contents 
of this thought-provoking statement. 
Surely the captive nations must be en- 
couraged and helped to recover their 
hard-won freedoms, 

Shall the free world abandon these 
helpless peoples to the oppression and 
Slavery of communism? Every true 
American should carefully ponder this 
question: 

APPEAL TO THE CONSCIENCE OF EUROPE AND 

THE Free WORLD ON THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE END oF Wortp Wan II 


One hundred million Europeans appeal to 
the conscience of Europe and of the free 
world: 20 years after the Yalta Confer- 
ence where the three principal allies solemnly 
proclaimed the right of the liberated peoples 
to determine their fate, to choose freely the 
political, economic and social institutions 
under which they would live; 20 years after 
the victorious end of the Second World War 
in Europe whose primary aim was to liberate 
the European peoples from totalitarian domi- 
nation and secure them the exercise of funda- 
mental freedoms and of the rights of man, 
100 million Temain subjected to 
Moscow-imposed and dominated Communist 
totalitarian regimes. 

One hundred million Europeans, robbed of 
the most essential rights of man and of the 
right of self-determination, are still awaiting 
their liberation. In these 20 years numerous 
peoples of Africa and Asia have achieved 
nationhood. 

In contrast, these rights are still denied to 
once free and independent European nations 
with a long historic past. 

New agreements have been or are about to 
be entered into with the Soviet Union—with- 
out any demand that it first comply with the 
provisions of the agreemerits to which it had 
previously subscribed. 

Economic agreements are concluded, fi- 
nancial aid is given to the Communist re- 
gimes in Central and Eastern Europe which 
enable them to maintain themselves in power 
against the will of their peoples. 

The totalitarian Communist regimes which 
have been foisted upon the peoples of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe are being morally 
and politically vindicated. 

Peoples of Europe, peoples of the free 
world, is this normal, is this right? The 
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Communist aim of world domination remains 
unchanged. World domination remains the 
Communist aim. 

Only the tactics designed to achieve it 
more easily have changed and are getting 
more flexible, better concealed and, conse- 
quently, more dangerous for world freedom. 
The common interests of the free and sub- 
jugated nations, therefore, enjoin the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations to ap- 
peal, in the name of 100 million silenced 
Europeans, to the conscience and solidarity 
of Europe and the free world: = 


Help the European peoples subjected to 
the Communist yoke, to recover their na- 
tional independence, their human rights, and 
fundamental freedoms. 


To this end; the free nations dispose of 
many peaceful means, both political and eco- 
nomic, In availing themselves of these 
means, they will reconstruct a free 
in its natural confines; they will establish 
a true, just, and lasting peace. 


New York and Srraspours, May 8, 1965. 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 
Ţ7 TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON 

General Committee of Assembly of Captive 
European Nations meeting to commemorate 
20th anniversary of end of Second World War 
conveys to you, Mr. President, their feeling 
of profound admiration for the strong lead- 
ership you are providing to the free world. 
The clarity of your purpose in defense of 
freedom and the firm action you have under- 
taken to forestall Communist attempts at 
takeovers in Asia and Latin America will 
have an electrifying effect on your most re- 
liable allies, the Communist-ruled peoples in 
east-central Europe. From their tragic 
experience over the last 20 years, the 
peoples of our homelands know that com- 
munism, whatever its form or . is 
evil. They know the difference between 
Communist promises and Communist per- 
formance. They know that instead of social 
justice communism brings material and 
spiritual enslavement; instead of national 
independence, exploitation and humiliating 
subjection; instead of peace, permanent war 
against free and civilized societies. They 
therefore fully realize that whoever stands 
up to Communist totalitarianism and 
thwarts its unholy designs is right, and hence 
deserves the grateful recognition of all man- 
kind. We wish, Mr. President, you could 
read these days the minds and hearts of the 
captive peoples. You would find them filled 
with faith in America and hope in their 
resurgence as members of the community of 
free men and free nations. 

JOZEF LETTRICH, 
Acting Chairman. 
ERUTUS COSTE, 
Secretary General. 


The Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Sunday, July 18, I had the signal honor, 
along with my colleague from New York, 
the Honorable Franx J. Horton, to re- 
ceive a plaque honoring an unknown 
fighter lost in the continuing struggle 
against the forces of communism. Con- 
gressman Horton and myself were en- 


< 
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trusted by the Assembly of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations in ceremonies at United 
Nations Plaza in the city of New York 
with the bronze plaque which will be 
placed in a national shrine in the United 
States for eventual transfer to the cap- 
ital of the first captive nation to be freed 
from Soviet domination. 

At a time when the forces of freedom 
are once again heavily engaged in an- 
other struggle with communism, I think 
my colleague’s remarks particularly suc- 
cinct and relevant, and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include them in 
the RECORD: 

Certain signs, point with promise to a new 
era of understanding between our Nation 
and the Soviet Union. Yet, the fulfillment 
of that promise never can occur unless and 
until the Kremlin masters redress the 
grievances of those millions of people—your 
national kin—who are enslaved by the most 
oppressive colonial system ever to occur in 
human history. 

The American conscience is troubled by 
what we see and what we know to exist in 
the once free nations of Eastern Europe. 
Freedom and independence are fundamental 
to our life and to our belief in the rights of 
man. Where these essentials have been de- 
stroyed by the actions of aggressors, we have 
a duty to democracy to help gain their 
restoration. 

That is why we observe this Captive Na- 
tions Week. It is an official expression of 
the U.S. Government and the people of this 
Uberty-loving land. It publishes to the 
world—free and slave alike—that the revo- 
rutionary spirit of our country lives today as 
strongly as ever and that it is dedicated to 
regaining the rights of those who still are 
subjected by communism. 

But, the message of this Captive Nations 
Week must be put into meaning beyond s 
statement of belief. Our vital contemporary 
mission is to convince the Communist 
leaders that no meaningful nor realistic re- 
laxation of the tensions that divide the world 
is possible without full and final freedom 
for Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, the Ukraine, and on through the 
roster of nations that had ripped from them 
by the vicious claw of the Russian Bear all 
that they held near and dear. : 

It must be stated, restated, and repeated 
as many times as necessary that the United 
States of America will demand the return of 
national independence and the restoration of 
individual liberties in any negotiation with 
Moscow. Soviet slavery is the key issue, and 
our total effort must Insist on Russia's break- 
ing the bondage which holds captive millions 
of people in Eastern Europe. 

A world based on freedom and justice is 
the only hope for peace. It is the abiding 
desire of Americans and the fervent goal of 
the captive peoples. In recognition of its 
imperative, let us continue with renewed 
strength and dedication our mission in be- 
half of peace. 

I applaud what you and your organiza- 
tions are doing to win victory in this offen- 
sive. Because you know deep within your 
hearts the justice of your cause and because 
you have the support and sponsorship of 
millions of your fellow Americans, including 
many of us in the U.S. Congress, triumph will 
result, 

Shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart, 
we are joined in the struggle and fight for 
the sacred right of the captive peoples to a 
new and free life. We shall win. 
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Gun Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the mur- 
der and mayhem committed daily in this 
country with guns is appalling. This is 
why I have sponsored H.R. 6783, which 
would prohibit the selling of firearms 
through the mails at the retail level. 

The following column by the distin- 
guished publisher of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Ralph McGill, is very much to 
the point with reference to this deadly 
business. Mr. McGill's column appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of July 
18. 1985: 


CONTROL or GUNS 
(By Ralph McGill) 

We can begin with a few headlines taken 
from one edition of one newspaper: “A 67- 
year-old salvage dealer kept Atlanta police 
at bay for 75 minutes—holed up in his house 
with three guns * * * he narrowly missed 
his 17-year-old son who called police * * + 
his wife, who la separated from her husband, 
told police he had been drinking for 8 weeks 
* + + spent 45-caliber shells were found 
on the livingroom floor * his two other 
guns, a three-shot shotgun, and a pump gun, 
were unfired.” 

“Pittsburgh police shot down a love-crazed 
gunman who killed a police lieutenant in a 
predawn reign of terror.” 

“Lane County (Oreg.) deputy was shot 
to death when he stopped a car on a country 
road near Eugene, Oreg.” 

“Patrick Moeller, 23, a former mental pa- 
tient, is charged with having shot seven per- 
sons in Honolulu, killing one of them. Po- 
lice are investigating the possibility he may 
have been the berserk sniper who killed a 
honeymooning naval couple in 1964.” 

These Items are a part of the dally story 
of violence with guns—guns which may be 
bought with as much ease as buying a hat 
or a pair of shoes—and for less money. Guns 
may be bought in shops or by mall. If one 
wants a machinegun, it may be had. A 
bazooka and rockets to fire in it?—why cer- 
tainly. Just fill out the blank and mail it in. 
One may even buy field artillery. Rifles are 
cheap. Ammunition is cheaper. 

The mentally disturbed, the criminal, the 
hoodlum, the man or woman determined on 
murder—all these may buy guns. 

Criminal organizations may purchase guns 
by the thousands. Within recent months 
Federal agents have seized truckloads of guns 
destined for underground fascist-type organ- 
izations who are storing guns and threaten- 
ing to “take over” one of these days. 

What does J. Edgar Hoover, the Nation’s 
top law enforcement officer, say about the 
ease with which the crazed, the unstable, the 
criminals may obtain guns? In the most 
recent public comment, Mr. Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, was asked if easy access to guns 
was not a contributing factor in crime and 
if stricter control over gun sales would not 
help police and the FBI in dealing with 
homicides. 

The answer was yes.“ Mr. Hoover then 
gave the stark statistical facts that refute 
the wooly-minded concept that guns should 
be easy to get and that any sensible control 
over sales and use of them is somehow un- 
American. 
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“A review made by the bureau,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “of more than 8,500 willful killings 
in 1963 shows that some type of firearm was 
used in 56 percent of them. Guns were used 
in 56 percent of the murders in our cities, 
62 percent of suburban slayings, and 68 per- 
cent of the rural killings. Almost 60,000 
armed robberies and over 22,000 aggravated 
assaults in 1963 were committed with a gun. 
Of the 168 law-enforcement officers slain by 
criminals in the 4-year period of 1960-63, all 
but 6 were killed with some type of gun, 131 
of them with handguns. 

“The 1963 record revealed that a gun is 
7 times more lethal than all other types 
of weapons combined. Victims of assaults 
where a gun ts used dle from wounds sus- 
tained in 21 percent of the cases, while death 
results in only 3 percent of assaults with 
other weapons. 

“The control of the sale of guns will not 
eliminate willful killings. But a study of 
murder motives indicates that the ready 
accessibility of firearms enables persons to 
kill on impulse and while in a rage. Many 
homicides no doubt would be reduced to 
mere assault if the most deadly of all weap- 
ons—the gun—were not so easily obtain- 
able.” 

Is Mr. Hoover a Red“ for wanting some 
contro} over the sale and possession of guns? 
Is he anti-American? Do police officers who 
want such contro! seek to violate constitu- 
tional rights? Hardly. 

Commonsense and the record of lawless use 
of private weapons require establishment of 
control. It Is disturbing that there should 
be opposition to proposed control, Surely 
civilization demands that we act. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
last war was over, many millions of 
people, who had suffered the terrors of 
war for more than 5 years, had thought 
that their freedom was in sight. Many 
other millions who had sacrificed much 
and had prayed for the quick conclusion 
of the war had also hoped that peoples 
enslaved under totalitarian tyranny 
would regain their richly deserved free- 
dom. That was the one general expec- 
tation in the West, and it was naturally 
Moped that the Government of the Soviet 
Union would help its wartime allies to 
restore freedom to the peoples in eastern 
and central Europe. But as we 
learned the hard way, and as we rue 
over wartime events, the Soviet Union 
not only failed to aid and assist the op- 
pressed peoples to regain their freedom. 
but it deliberately brought these peoples 
under its monolithic rule, and then im- 
posed: upon them Communist totalita- 
rian tyranny. 

That is the unfortunate and the al- 
most unbelievably sad situation today in 
all central and east European countries. 
From the Baltic to the Black Sea, the 
Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
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and Rumanians, and Germans in East 
Germany, constitute the captive nations 
of Europe. 

The fate of these unhappy peoples has 
been the most serious concern of the 
West. The West's statesmen have tried 
to regain their freedom through peaceful 
means, and our Government has done its 
utmost to that end. In order to assure 
the people of this country that we are in 
earnest in this matter, the Government 
has designated the third week of July 
as Captive Nations Week. We have 
been observing it since 1959. We have 
always felt and still feel, that the cause 
of the captive nations is a righteous 
cause, one of freedom and humanity. I 
am happy that the Captive Nations 
Week is thus officially observed through- 
out the land, and I gladly associate my- 
Self with the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. 


Building Service Employees Oppose the 
Bread Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. David 
Sullivan, general president of the Build- 
ing Service Employees International 
Union—AFL-CIO—has written me in 
Opposition to the bread tax which would 
be imposed by the pending farm bill, 
HR. 7097. 

Mr. Sullivan points out that he does 
not oppose price supports for wheat 
farmers. What he does object to is the 
Proposed method of financing price sup- 
Ports, which would shift the burden off 
the Federal Treasury and onto “those 
who would find it most burdensome—the 
consumer.” Mr. Sullivan urges the 
adoption of an amendment “to require 
that the farmers receive their subsidy 
from general tax funds and not from the 
Pocketbook of the consumer’—in short, 
that wheat supports be paid for by prog- 
Tessive, not regressive, taxation. 

I include the full text of Mr. Sullivan’s 
letter in the Recorn at this point: 

BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1965. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to you 
in regard to H.R. 7097. I want to make it 
clear that I am not opposed to the Govern- 
Ment offering price supports for wheat 
farmers. 

I do wish to let you know that we strenu- 
Susly oppose the 50 cents charge in HR. 
7097, The subsidy is thereby misplaced. It 
is borne by those who would find it most 
burdensome—the consumer. 

When action is taken on this bill, I 
urge you to amend the bill to require that 

he farmers receive their subsidy from gen- 
8 tax funds and not from the pocketbook 
of the consumer. 
Sincerely, 
Dav SULLIVAN, 
General President. 
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Better Day for the Migrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in sev- 
eral recent statements to the House I 
have pointed out that despite some lim- 
ited trouble spots, the overall record of 
harvesting crops this year without a 
large influx of foreign workers has been 
encouraging. 

This evaluation has been confirmed by 
the New York Times which said yester- 
day: 

Thus far the evidence is strong that the 
Nation's food needs can be well met without 
reopening the flood gates for low-cost labor 
from Mexico, the West Indies and other areas. 


The Times’ article goes on to point out 
that “fruit and vegetable prices have not 
skyrocketed as a result of the bettered 
labor standards.” 

Mr. Speaker, the important task now, 
as this article makes clear, is to “extend 
to migratory American farm laborers 
some of the protections that are basic for 
virtually all other American workers.” 

Several bills which will help to accom- 
plish this goal are now pending before 
Congress. One, which would extend un- 
employment insurance to some 70,000 
farm workers and to another 200,000 
agricultural processing workers, is sched- 
uled for hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means this next month. 

This protection, Mr. Speaker, along 
with others, is vitally needed; it is long 
overdue, and I urge that it be provided 
at the earliest possible time. It is a 
measure of our responsibility to America's 
most neglected workers. 

The article follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 18, 1965] 
BETTER Dar FOR THE MIGRANT 

More than a half year has passed since 
Congress cut off the mass inflow of foreign 
labor willing to work at stravation wages to 
harvest American crops. Despite continued 
expressions of anguish from many large farm 
owners, the transition to total reliance on 
domestic workers has been encouraging. 
Only 1,500 foreign workers are now engaged 
in offsetting local labor shortages on Amer- 
ican farms, compared with more than 54,000 
at the same time last year. 

A sterner test may come in September and 
October; but thus far the evidence is strong 
that the Nation’s food needs can be well met 
without reopening the flood gates of low- 
cost labor from Mexico, the West Indies, and 
other areas. Secretary of Labor Wirtz de- 
serves credit for his refusal, under incessant 
political pressure, to yield to the warnings of 
disaster with which California growers bom- 
barded him. He stood courageously on the 
principle that enough domestic labor would 
be found if wages and living conditions for 
field workers were brought up to a level of 
d 


ecency. 
The interesting fact is not only that he 


has been proved right on this score but also - 


that fruit and vegetable prices have not sky- 
rocketed as a result of the bettered labor 
standards. A Labor Department survey over 
the past 9 weeks indicates that most farm 
products have been selling in the wholesale 
market at prices below those of 1964. The 
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spread between what the housewife pays and 
what it costs to pick most fruits and veg- 
etables is so great that even a doubling of 
farm wages would have only a slight direct 
impact on market-basket prices. 

The need now is to extend to migratory 
American farm laborers some of the protec- 
tions that are basic for virtually all other 
American workers. Mr. Wirtz has told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee of his strong personal sup- 
port for the inclusion of farm workers under 


collectively. But he emphasized that there 
was no Officials administration position in 
favor of either of these ee salutary ob- 
jectives. There ought to be 

A nation dedicated to abolishing poverty 
cannot continue to neglect the most ele- 
mentary rights of the most deprived group 
In its work force. 


GI Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 


GI BENEFITS 


every member of the Armed 
Forces on active duty is protected by the 
“Dependency and Indemnity Com; 

The details of this act are found 
in the United States Code (annotated) un- 
der title 38, sections 401 through 423. 

This act provides a sliding scale of pay- 
ments to the widow of a serviceman who 
dies or is killed on active duty, The amount 


a high-ranking enlisted man with many 
years of service. Indemnity for officers is 
similarly scaled. 

The payments to the widow are for life 
if she remains a widow. If she remarries or 


are 18, or until they are 21 if they are in 
school. Parents who were dependent on a 
serviceman for support are also covered. 

mhe aos- alio mova to e a burial allo 


ance plus a death gratuity of not less than 
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$800 or more than $3,000 and extends some 
medical services to a serviceman’s widow and 
children. 

The serviceman does not have to pay for 
this protection. One does not have to be 
an Insurance expert to realize that the bene- 
fits for survivors that are now available from 
the Armed Forces represent a protection far 
greater than the old GI life insurance, which 
‘was limited to $10,000. 

Legal officers of the Armed Forces say that 
if any survivors are in doubt about their 
rights they should ask for legal aid from 
the nearest branch of the service to which 
the deceased serviceman belonged. We hope 
this clears up what seems to be a persistent 
and harmful misunderstanding about what 
benefits are due a seryiceman’s survivors. 


The Legacy of Adlai Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
our practice here in the House when some 
ly relevant or well-phrased 
comment is made, to ask leave to asso- 
ciate oneself with the remark. 

Under the unanimous-consent, rule, I 
am placing in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
July 18, and I simply state that I desire 
to be associated with these remarks: 

THE LEGACY or ADLAI STEVENSON 

Power is ephemeral; and once-vivid mem- 
ories of great deeds and stirring events even- 
tually fade. But the moral force of personal 
example—for good or bad—inevitably en- 
dures, for it enters the minds of contempo- 
raries, shapes the way in which they see and 
judge reality, Is passed on to posterity and 
becomes part of history and of the historian’s 
measure. 

The death of Adlai E. Stevenson this week 
left a unique void because through his deeds, 
words and mode of life he had set an un- 
usually compelling example to the practi- 
tioners of politics. It is possible to misun- 
derstand the nature of that example. Al- 
though he was well read and interested in 
ideas, he was not an intellectual seeking to 
live the life of the mind. He was indis- 
putably a public man who understood poli- 
tics and sought power. To see Stevenson 
solely as a preacher of high ideals or as a 
literacy figure miscast in the brutal world 
of politics is to miss the main force of his 
career. 

The essence of Stevenson’s example was 
that he demonstrated that moral values are 
relevant to politics. In 1952 he took over 
the leadership of the Democratic Party 
which, despite many great accomplishments, 
had grown fat, careless, and corrupt. He 
reorganized th» party’s national headquar- 
ters, recharged the party’s sluggish idealism, 
and gave it a new tone and direction. Four 


years later, in his much undervalued second 


campaign, he set forth in his “New America” 
program most of the intellectual basis for 
the later New Frontier and Great Society. 
Largely because of his leadership, the 
Democratic Party in the 1950's provided a 
viable alternative. Senator Evucrnr Me- 
CarTnuy did not exaggerate when he told his 
fellow partisans at the 1960 convention that 
Stevenson was “the man who made us proud 
to be a Democrat.” Nor is it an exaggera- 
tion to say of him that he had a more pro- 
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found and lasting effect on his party as an 
opposition leader out of power than his suc- 
cessful Republican opponent had on his 
party in power. 

To the problems of foreign policy, Steven- 
son brought his admirable gifts of tact, 
timing, patience, incisive eloquence, and 
skillful maneuver. His clear moral insight 
guided him through the ambiguities and 
indirections of diplomacy. He recognized 
that peace is not only an end which most 
men seek, but it is also a means for reaching 
that end, which many men tend to forget. 
Stevenson bequeathed to the Nation in for- 
eign affairs not a plan or a policy, but a 
reminder that moral self-restraint in the use 
of power is a source of strength. 

Stevenson knew defeat and disappoint- 
ment, but he never knew vulgarity, panic, 
or despair. He was no stranger to ambition, 
but he remembered that, win or lose, he had 
to live with himself after election day. To 
the public dialog of his time he brought in- 
telligence, civility, and grace. We who have 
been his contemporaries have been com- 
panions of greatness, 


Text of Adlai Stevenson’s Acceptance 
Speech at 1952 Democratic Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
said its final farewell to a favorite son 
today when the body of Adlai E. Steven- 
son was interred in a family plot in 
Bloomington, Ul. Though he lost two 
elections by wide margins, the idealism 
and eloquence that characterized his 
campaigns have made a deep and lasting 
impression on our Nation. Therefore, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a brief example of Mr. 
Stevenson's shining oratory, his memo- 
rable speech when he accepted the 1952 
Democratic presidential nomination in 
Chicago. 

The speech follows: 

I accept your nomination—your program. 

I should have preferred to hear those 
words uttered by a stronger, wiser, better 
man than myself. 

None of you can wholly appreciate what 
is in my heart. I can only hope that you 
may understand my words, They will be 
few. 

I have not sought the honor you have 
done me, I could not seek it because I 
aspired to another office, which was the full 
measure of my ambition. One does not 
treat the highest office within the gift of the 
people of Tlinois as an alternative or a con- 
solation prize. 

I would not seek your nomination for the 
presidency because the burdens of the office 
stagger the imagination. Its potential for 
good or evil now and in the years of our lives 
smothers exultation and converts vanity to 


yer. 

I have asked the Merciful Father of us 
all to let this cup pass for me. But from 
such dread responsibility one does not shrink 
in fear, in seif-interest, or in false humility. 

So, “if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, Thy will be done.” 

That my heart has been troubled, that I 
have not sought this nomination, that I 
could not seek it In good conscience, that I 
would not seek it in honest self-appraisal, 
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it is not to say that I value it the less. 
Rather is it that I revere the office of Presl- 
dent of the United States. 

_And now that you have made your decision 
I will fight to win that office with all my 
heart and soul. With your help, I have no 
doubt that we will win. 

“THE HIGHEST MISSION” 


You have summoned me to the highest 
mission within the gift of any people. I 
could not be more proud. Better men than 
I were at hand for this mighty task, and I 
owe to you and to them every resource of 
mind and strength that I possess to make 
your deed of today a good one for our coun- 
try and our party. I am confident, too, 
that your selection of a candidate for Vice 
President will strengthen me and our party 
immeasurably In the hard, Implacable work 
that lies ahead for all of us. 

I know you join with me in gratitude and 
respect for the great Democrats and leaders 
of our generation whose names you have con- 
sidered here in this convention, whose vigor, 
character and devotion to the Republic have 
won the respect of countless Americans and 
enriched our party. I shall need them, we 
shall need them, because I have not changed 
in any respect since yesterday. Your nomi- 
nation, awesome as I find it, has not en- 
larged my own capacities. So I shall be 
profoundly grateful and emboldened by 
their comradeship and fealty. 

Let me say, too, that I have been heartened 
by the conduct of this convention. You have 
argued and disagreed because as Democrats 
you care and care deeply. But you have dis- 
agreed and argued without calling each other 
liars and thieves, without despoiling our best 
traditions in naked, shameless struggles for 
power. 

And you have written a platform that 
neither equivocates, contradicts nor evades. 
You have restated our party's record, its 
principles and its purposes in language that 
none can mistake, and with a firm confidence 
in justice, freedom and peace on earth that 
will raise the hearts and hopes of mankind 
for the day when no one rattles a saber and 
no one drags a chain. 

“I FEEL NO EXULTATION 


For all these things, for unity, vigor and 
vision, I am grateful to you. But I feel no 
exultation, no sense of triumph. Our 
troubles are all ahead of us. Some will call 
us appeasers; others will say we are the war 
party. Some will say we are reactionary. 
Others will say we stand for socialism. There 
will be the Inevitable cries of “Throw the 
rascals out“; “It’s time for a change”; and so 
on and on. 

We'll hear all those things and many more 
besides. But we will hear nothing that we 
have not heard before. I am not too much 
concerned with partisan denunciation, epi- 
thets and abuse, because the workingman, 
the farmer, and thoughtful businessman, all 
know that they are better of than ever be- 
fore and that the greatest danger to free en- 
terprise in this country died with the great 
depression under Democratic blows, 

Nor am I afraid that the two-party system 
is in danger. Certainly the Republican Party 
looked brutally alive here a couple of weeks 
ago, and I mean both Republican parties. 
Nor am I afraid that the Democratic Party 
is old and fat and indolent. After 150 years 
it has been old for a long time; and it will 
never be indolent as long as it looks forward 
and not back, as long as it commands the 
allegiance of the young and hopeful who 
dream the dreams and see the visions of a 
better America and a better world. 

You will hear many sincere and thought- 
ful people express concern about the contin- 
uation of one party in power for 20 years. 
I do not belittle this attitude. But change 
for the sake of change has no merit. If 
our greatest hazard is preservation of the 
values of Western civilization, in our self- 
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interest alone, If you please, Is it the part of 
Wisdom to change for the sake of change to 
a party with a split personality; to a leader, 
whom we all respect, but who has been called 
upon to minister to a hopeless case of politi- 
cal schizophrenia? 

If the fear is corruption in official position, 
do you believe with Charles Evans Hughes 
that guilt is personal and knows no party? 
Do you doubt the power of any political 
leader, if he has the will to do so, to set his 
Own house in order without his neighbors 
burning it down? 


“GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO EDUCATE” 


What does concern me, in common with 
thinking partisans of both parties, is not just 
winning the election, but how it is won, how 
Well we can take advantage of this great 
quadrennial opportunity to debate issues 
sensibly and soberly. I hope and pray that 
we Democrats, win or lose, can campaign not 
as a crusade to exterminate the opposing 
Party, as our opponents seem to prefer, but 
as a great opportunity to educate and elevate 
& people whose destiny is leadership. not 
alone of a rich, prosperous, contented coun- 
try as in the past, but of a world in ferment. 

And more important than winning the 
flection Is governing the Nation. That is the 
test of a political party—the acid, final test, 

When the tumult and the shouting die. 
when the bands are gone and the lights are 
dimmed, there is the stark reality of respon- 
sibllity in an hour of history haunted with 
those gaunt, grim specters of strife, dissen- 
gion and materialism at home, and ruthless, 
inscrutable and hostile power abroad. 

The ordeal of the 20th century—the blood- 
lest, most turbulent age of the Christian 
era is far from over. Sacrifice, patience, un- 
derstanding and implacable purpose may be 
dur lot for years to come. Let's face it. Let's 
talk sense to the American people. Let's tell 
them the truth. That there are no gains 
Without pains, that this is the eve of great 
decisions, not easy decisions, like resistance 
When you're attacked, but a Jong, patient, 
Costly struggle which alone can assure 
triumph over the great enemies of men—war 
and poverty and tyranny—and the essaults 
Upon human dignity which are the most 
grievous consequences of each. 


PORTAL TO THE GOLDEN AGE 


Let's tell them that the victory to be won 
in the 20th century, this portal to the golden 
age of man, mocks the pretensions of individ- 
ual acumen and ingenuity. For it is a cita- 
del guarded by thick walls of ignorance and 
Mistrust which we do not fall before the 
trumpets blast or the politicians impreca- 
tions. They must be directly stormed by the 
hosts of courage, morality, and wisdom, 
Standing shoulder to shoulder, unafraid of 
ugly truth, contemptuous of lies, half-truths, 

, and demagoguery. 

The people are wise—wiser than the 
Republicans think. And the Democratic 
Party is the peoples party, not the labor 
Party, not the farmer's party, not the em- 
Ployers’ party—it is the party of no one be- 
Cause it is the party of everyone. 

That is our ancient mission. Where we 
have deserted it we haye failed. With your 
help there will be no desertion now. Better 
We lose the election than mislead the peo- 
Pie: better we lose than misgovern the people. 

Help us to do the job in this autumn of 
Campaign and conflict; help me to do the 
Job in these years of darkness, doubt, and 
Crisis that stretch beyond the horizon of to- 
night's happy vision, and we will justify our 
Glorious past and the loyalty of silent mil- 
lions who look to us for compassion, under- 
Standing, and honest purpose. Thus, we will 
Serve our great tradition greatly. 

I ask of you all you have; I will give to 
you all I have, even as he who came here 
tonight and honored me, as he has honored 
you—the Democratic Party—by a lifetime of 
Service and bravery that will find him an 
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imperishable page in the history of the Re- 
public and of the Democratic Party—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. 

And finally, in the staggering task you have 
assigned me, I shall always try “to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
my God.” 


Public Outcries Bring Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
some 1,500 members of the United Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks are attending 
a legislative and grievance conference 
here in Washington this week. These 
postal employees from practically every 
State in the United States, will be visit- 
ing with the distinguished Members of 
the 89th Congress to explain their sup- 
port of pending postal overtime, pay 
raises, preservation of en route mail dis- 
tribution and other legislative goals. 

I hope each of my colleagues will take 
a few minutes to hear the views of these 
dedicated postal workers. They are 
vitally interested, as I am, in improving 
this Nation's postal service. 

Some of the views of the postal clerks 
are spelled out in an editorial written 
by the editor of the Omaha Postal Clerk, 
Mr. Kenneth Wilson. I call this -edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues: 

Pusiic OUTCRIES BRING ACTION 
(By Kenny Wilson) 

Recently the postal clerk has seen many 
different types of action taken on his behalf 
by Congressmen and Senators. What has 
brought about this hurried action by people 
who have heretofore not shown much interest 
in this problem? The reason given by the 
people in question is simple. Their constit- 
uents have been sending letters about this 
problem at a rate that in some cases out- 
numbers mail on problems that might seem 
more critical to some people. Senator 
McGre who has launched an investigation 
reports that his mail on this mail problem 
equals the amount of mail he receives on 
Vietnam, Dominican Republic, and atomic 
energy combined, The Senator the 
impact being felt is tremendous and that the 
people in Washington do not know how 
people feel if they do not receive mail. 

For about 3 months now this paper has 
urged the members of local No. 11 and all 
persons interested to write their Congressmen 
and Senators. Lurge them to keep the letters 
going. Let them know we feel that ZIP code 
should be optional to all mailers whether 
the mail be first-, second-, third- or fourth- 
cluss mail. Also let them know that you 
Oppose one-rate mail for first-class matter. 
This is to combat the fact the Postmaster 
General wants to eliminate airmail rates and 
move the mail at what he terms “the best 
available means.” In testimony before a 
Senate subcommittee, Assistant Postmaster 
General William Hartigan testified that of all 
the mall mailed in the United States one- 
third of the letters do not leave the city in 
which they are mailed. He also testified that 
another third of the mail does not leave the 
State in which it is mailed. This means that 
the elimination of air mail rates do two 
things the average mailer probably will not 
like. One will be the probable increase of 
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first-class rates. The rates will be increased 
and 6 cents or 7 cents will be a good 
guess. The second will be that the average 
maller will not bo able to select the type of 
mail service he or she wants and important 
mall will possibly be delayed. Prior to this 
idea a patron has been able to choose to pay 
extra for airmail service. In the future he 
would not. This also means if airmail rates 
are eliminated and mail is then all put on 
Planes the two-thirds of the mail that does 
not leave the State in which it originates will 
pay the long haul for the remaining third. 
Is this what the patrons deserve? Write 
your views to your Senator or Congressman, 
These men are interested. 


Colorado: “Ski Country, U.S.A.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 16, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing ranks of ski enthusiasts are dis- 
covering increasingly that Colorado’s 
numerous ski resort areas, with their 
characteristic fine powdered snow and 
beautiful mountain scenery, have earned 
for our State the title of “Ski Country, 
U.S.A.” 

Last year the number of skiers who 
enjoyed Colorado’s slopes jumped well 
over the 1-million mark. has 
become a commercial enterprise of ma- 
jor importance to our State, and efforts 
are constantly being exerted to improve 
and enlarge our ski facilities. 


I have just received a report from Mr. 
D. S. Nordwall, the regional forester of 
the U.S. Forest Service, on the 1964-65 
ski season in Colorado, and I would like 
to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

SEONG ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS IN 
CoLorapo, 1964-65 SEASON 

Early, consistently heavy snows, coupled 
with significantly increased use of Colo- 
rado’s 21 national forest-based winter sports 
and ski areas, marked the 1964-65 winter 
ski season. 

Ski area operators are reporting increases 
ranging from 19 percent to as high as 83 
percent. Based on national forest lift 
ticket sales audits, the overall Statewide in- 
crease on those slopes located on national 
forest lands rounded out at 37 percent, with 
a total of 1,121,383 skier visits, compared 
with 817,518 during the 1963-64 season. 

Forest Service and private operators agree 
that concerted efforts of private industry, 
including common carriers such as rall, bus 
and air have succeeded in creating a world- 
wide image for Colorado as “Ski Country, 
USA.” International advertising campaigns 
and promotions were stepped up during 
1964. According to releases from several in- 
dustries catering to the winter sports fan, 
this concerted campaign will continue in 
wider scope during 1965. 

The question, “How fast will skiing con- 
tinue to grow in popularity?" now faces 
public land administrators such as the U.S. 
Forest Service, and those segments of private 
industry catering to the skier. 

In addition to the 21 developed ski and 
winter sports areas, all or partially situated 
on national forest land, there are six major - 
areas on private land. 

The Rocky Mountain region of the national 
forest system issued a prospectus to private 
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industry in 1964 seeking bids on ski/recrea- 
tion development on Rio Grande National 
Forest in Colorado. Two new developments 
on other forests were announced, and con- 
struction will begin during 1965. Teams of 
Forest Service-private industry experts are 
investigating other areas. 

Pleased with success, but concerned by the 
seeming uncharted growth, Colorado ski in- 
dustry leaders have formed a steering com- 
mittee to conduct an in-depth economic 
survey of the skiing industry in Colorado. 

National forest administrators, from dis- 
trict ranger to supervisor, and thence to the 
Chief Forester in Washington, are also seek- 
ing answers. As managers of the public lands 
which provide the greatest opportunities in 
ski area development, the Forest Service will 
be faced with mounting requests for such 
development. 

With 60 years experience in managing land. 
natural resources, and people the Forest 
Service will most likely follow a program of 
long-range expansion and development, 
mindful of established areas, community in- 
terests, and the needs of the winter visitor. 


GROWTH OF WINTER SPORTS 


No one really knows for sure how, or when, 
or even where today’s popular winter sports 
started in Colorado. Hot Sulphur Springs, 
center of early day winter carnivals is gen- 
erally accepted as the first community to 
realize the economic importance of winter 


The first known double chair lift in the 
United States was erected under special use 
permit on Arapaho National Forest on top 
of Berthoud Pass. 

Denver's popular Winter Park summer- 
winter recreation area, also on Arapaho Na- 
tional Forest, opened its first winter season 
in 1938. 

Two years prior to Winter Park's develop- 
ment, the Forest Service hired Graeme Mc- 
Gowan to study the potential of skiing on 
Arapaho National Forest. Mr. McGowan was 
considered an expert in this field, having op- 
erated the old ski lodge at West Portal prior 
to this time. In a special report about the 
future of a particular lodge, Mr. McGowan 


“The Sunday skiers generally are an actual 
detrement [sic] to any business of this sort. 
They not only make no purchases but also 
use up space in the Inn which might other- 
wise be used by paying guests. These Sun- 
day indigents, or cheapskates, are a real 
drawback to any Sunday business the Inn 
might have in winter. I speak on this matter 
with definite knowledge. Not only have I 
carefully observed conditions here but also 
have had to put up with the same thing while 
operating the old ski lodge as West Portal.” 

Having delivered this blow to the Sunday 
skier, Mr. McGowan grudgingly admitted: 
“That there is actual need of some sort of 
shelter for these people who are so incon- 
siderate in their abuse of hospitality.” 

Like many reports, this portion of Mr. 
McGowan’'s evidently was either not read, or 
if so, fortunately ignored. The Sunday skier 
was there to stay—later to be joined by the 
weekend skier, and today, by the 2-week-long 
or more skling guest. Ringing tills testify 
he has learned to pay his way. 

The question, “Why Has Colorado Become 
Ski Country, U.S. A.,“ Is eagerly answered by 
any chamber of commerce oriented spokes- 
man for the State: 

Why Colorado? A negative question. 
Where else but Colorado? Here is skiing 
terrain most like that found in the best 
winter resort areas in Europe—plus powder 
snow. With 11 national forests, Colorado 
has a vast, scenic source of public lands 
offering high, alpine slopes with Rocky Moun- 
tain peaks reaching to the sky—a sky tradi- 
tionally sunny and snow traditionally dry. 
And a long season. In most years, 4 to 5 
months of skiing.” 
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Added to terrain and climate is another 
important factor—“atmosphere.” Colorado 
is dotted with one-time boom towns of the 
mining’s golden age. The prospector in- 
stinctively headed for the mountains. If 
the mother lode was found, she gave birth 
toatown. The prospector’s jet-age counter- 
part, although not looking for metals, heads 
for the same mountains. 

Aspen, Crested Butte, Breckenridge * * * 
once thriving communities e first 
boomed, then busted * * thrive once 
more. While gold and silver gave them their 
start, white crystals of snow have kept them 
alive. 

There were other strikes“ to be made, 
however. Tucked away in the rugged na- 
tional forests were the isolated“ sites, to 
mention a few such as Winter Park, Monarch 
Pass, A-Basin, and most recently Vail. Just 
as in the mineral era, civilization moved to 
the scene. New communities, offering the 
latest in services, and featuring their own 
unique, often. expensive “housing develop- 
ments,” surrounded the once isolated areas. 

TODAY 


The word, “today,” in Colorado ski history, 
deserves emphasis. Today is as fleeting as 
yesterday. The picture constantly changes. 
As of this writing, however, the ski slopes 
located all, or partially on national forest 
lands. 

An estimate of their worth is difficult. 
But it is huge. Even the most cautious 
world, round it off at $11 million. This is 
private capital invested, in whole or part, on 
lands owned by the American people. With- 
out careful analysis, sound planning, and 
total cooperation, Colorado's ski success 
would not be possible. The investor must 
have more than casual assurance from his 
landlord that his operation continue for 
years. The landlord, in this case, the Forest 
Service, must also be assured that lands be- 
longing to all the people are best developed 
for this purpose. 

THE PRIVATE SLOPES 


While most winter sports areas are located 
wholly or partly on national forest lands, 
Colorado boasts several smaller, totally pri- 
vately operated ski slopes. They, too, play 
an important role in the success story. 

_ NATIONAL FORESTS AND SKI AREAS 

As America’s playgrounds, it was natural 
that national forests would play an impor- 
tant part in Colorado’s ski area development, 
as well as in other States across the Nation. 

Ski areas located on national forest lands 
are developed and operated by individuals or 
corporations under special use permit from 
the Forest Service. The operator pays for 
this special use of the national forests, and 
the receipts go to the US. treasury. Some 
of the money returns, however, as 25 percent 
of all receipts are returned to the county 
or counties in which the national forest is 
located. Another 10 percent comes back to 
the national forest for road and trail develop- 
ment. 

Ski area developments are not built in a 
day. In the initial phases an intensive feasi- 
bility study is conducted by qualified Forest 
Service snow rangers and the proponent. 
The investigation includes a careful recon- 
naissance of the terrain, snow, wind and 
similar problems, accessibility as well as the 
need for such a development. 

If all factors are favorable and the site 
is given approval, a permit for the use of 
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agreed to by the Forest Service and the de- 
veloper, and to required safety and health 
standards 


Working together, the ski corporation and 
the Forest Service bring the public a safe ski 
area for winter enjoyment, 

As ski developments continued to expand 
in both size and numbers, it became evident 
to the Forest Service that this was no part- 
time management job. A new Forest Service 
specialist was developed—the snow ranger. 

The snow ranger is the public’s representa- 
tive at the ski area. His assignment is to 
work with the ski area manager, ski patrol, 
ski instructors, racers, and the skiing public. 
His primary responsibility is to make the area 
a safer, more enjoyable place to ski. 

To accomplish this, today’s snow ranger is 
carefully schooled—not only in the art of the 
stem christi, but also in problems of ski area 
management. 

You may find the snow ranger almost any- 
where on a national forest ski area working 
from an operations plan he has worked up in 
cooperation with the ski area operator. 

The snow ranger’s task is varied, ranging 
from: 

Supervising avalanche control work. 

Assisting in leading rescues. 

Checking to be sure: 

There is adequate ski patrol and first-aid 
equipment. 

Lifts and tows are periodically inspected 
and properly maintained and operated. 

Encouraging users to follow safe practices 
in all winter sports. 

Working with the operator on future ex- 
pansion plans. 

Recording weather data for avalanche haz- 
ard forecasting. 

Keeping attandance records for the area. 

Providing information for the public. 

A snow ranger’s winter sports check list,” 
has no less than 60 individual entries—all 
directly, or indirectly, reflecting safety for the 
skiing public. 

A MATTER OF ECONOMICS 

“Skiing in the State of Colorado is no 
longer merely a sport—it is an industry grow- 
ing at an impressive rate and is presently 
making a major contribution to the economy 
of the area.” 

The quotation is from Colorado Business 
Survey,” issued monthly as a public service 
by Colorado National Bank of Denver. The 
1964 November-December issue was devoted 
to skiing and its economic impact on Colo- 
rado. 

While those who serve the skier with trans- 
portation, food, clothing and equipment 
move rapidly ahead to meet public demands, 
the ski area operators are not standing idle. 

Of the 20 Colorado ski areas located on 
national forest lands, expansion planning is 
underway at 7, and construction on these 
added improyements should be underway 
within 2 years. This summer (1965) will see 
construction of at least four new chair lifts. 
This is in addition to 33 chair lifts, 2 gon- 
dolas, 24 T-bar and platter tows and 6 rope 
tows already existing. 

National forest special use permits have 
been issued for two new areas: 

1. Snowmass, a major national area en- 
larging the Aspen complex. Construction 
anticipated in 1966. 

2. Purgatory, a large area near Durango. 
Construction anticipated summer of 1965. 

Peasibility studies are currently underway 
on 12 additional national forest sites in 
Colorado to determine their potential for 
winter sports. 

Since 1960, 8 new ski areas have been 
built on national forest lands in Colorado. 
During this same period, uphill transporta- 
tion facilities constructed include 2 gon- 
dolas, 17 chair lifts, and 10 T-bar or platter 
tows. 

Skier visits to these areas reflect the new 
and increased facilities. The 1964-65 record 
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Season is a 37-percent increase over the 
previous record year of 817,518 visits. 

What of tomorrow? Banking circles are 
noted for conservatism. We quote: “It is 
&pparent that properly nurtured and de- 
veloped it (skiing) may well be of more 
Importance to Colorado’s economic well- 
being than any single commercial or indus- 
trial complex presently envisaged.” Colo- 
rado Business Survey, published by the re- 
Search department, November-December 1964 
edition, Colorado National Bank of Denver. 


Helping Others 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, joint 
Senate-House conferences are now com- 
Dieting the final details of two legislative 
landmarks: the voting rights and medi- 
Care bills. Nationally acknowledged as 
two of the most progressive measures in 
recent years in the field of human rights, 
these bills give new hope that our dis- 
advantaged citizens may become full 
Participants in our society’s progress. 

On this subject, I should like to call to 
the attention of our colleagues the 
thought ul, constructive editorial com- 
N in the Newark Star-Ledger of July 

3, 1965: 
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The passage of the voting rights and medi- 
care bills, one in the House, the other in the 
Senate, represent twin peaks of glittering 
legislative achievement for this session of 
Congress. 

Both bills now go to a joint House-Senate 
conference to resolve differences between ver- 
sions passed by both legislative bodles. They 
are to emerge from these sessions 
without major impairment. 

These bills represent landmark legislative 
triumphs, for Congress and the administra- 
tion. They move the Nation into another 
arena of social progress, wiping out voting 
barriers in the South and easing the financial 
Problems of the elderly in need of medical 
treatment. 

For the disenfranchised Negro in the 
South, the voting rights bill has tremendous 
Potential for opening up a far more respon- 
sible role in the Nation's political life for 
this minority group. 

The law is the medium for great change in 
this area, but it must be remembered it can 
be only as effective as the American Negro 
chooses to make it. The law itself, when it 
is passed, does not, per se, mean that the 
Negro's problems are automatically over. 

Far from that. Particularly if there is 
apathy. The road to the ballot box must 
be deeply impressed with the determined 
footprints of the Negro voter on his way to 
exercise his hard-won right of enfranchise- 
ment. 

“American Negroes,” said Mr. Johnson, 
“must strive to transiate the promise of this 
law into strength at the polling places. A 
law is not a ballot and the right to vote is 
Lot a vote.” 

The law, in its present form, gives the 
Negro voter the legislative tools to break 
Gown discriminatory barriers in hard-core 
Segregationist States. It bans poll taxes, 
Suspends literacy tests, permits use of Fed- 
eral voting examiners to register voters and 
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empowers the Attorney General to Institute 
suits when violations occur. 

But even more than that it strikes at the 
atmosphere of fear and local pressures in 
Southern hotbeds of racial intolerance. The 
Negro at long last can move into the polling 
booth In the South secure in the knowledge 
that the full force of legal redress is avail- 
able to him, outside the restrictive restraints 
of his community. 


Hon. Arthur Levitt’s Commencement Ad- 
dress to Bronx Community College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, few men 
in the State which I represent can equal 
the depth of commitment to education 
of our distinguished State comptroller, 
the Honorable Arthur Levitt. 

As a past president of the New York 


` City Board of Education and as the fiscal 


officer charged with many management 
duties in connection with better educa- 
tion, Mr. Levitt always speaks from 
learned experience. 

In a recent commencement address 
he spoke most eloquently of modern chal- 


academic freedom in Western education. 
Comptroller Levitt correctly traces the 
rise of the great universities from the 
scholarly revolt of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. This, of course, was the period 
when the enlightened Papacy of Clement 
decreed for the University of Paris that 
ecclesiastics were not to subvene in spir- 
itual or temporal affairs of the univer- 
sity. What took place in Paris as a result 
of this great release of freedom of in- 
quiry, spread to university after univer- 
sity in other towns and other countries. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
the classic origins of academic freedom 
in no way gave rise or encouragement to 
anarchy against academic authority in 
which students participated. : 
In every particular, Mr. Levitt’s ad- 
dress is both scholarly and timely and I 
commend it to my colleagues as most 
worthy of their attention: 
One Tare Our or Many 
(Address by State Comptroller Arthur Levitt 
at the commencement, Bronx Community 
College, New York, N.Y. June 15, 1965) 
With your permission, I am going to be 
somewhat less than fashionable in making 
the commencement address this evening. I 
am not going to stress the two themes which 
are reverberating across the collegiate world 
these days: the one theme is the necessity of 
involvement, and the other is the necessity 
of higher education. Now I believe in both 
indeed, as a State officer, my involvement 
is endless and my education is continuous 
but I see no reason for you, as members of 
the class of 1965, to rush into the immedi- 
ate quest of social utopia; nor do I think 
you must necessarily begin planning tomor- 
row morning for the ultimate degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy. 
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At the moment there is a much greater 
challenge: an involvement of a different 
sort, an education of a much different na- 
ture. The symbol of this challenge is im- 
printed on the diplomas you will receive this 
evening: look carefully at the design of the 
seal chosen by your college to represent its 
aspiratioons for you. It is not a sword, nora 
shield, nor a key to a doctorate. There are 
those who might look fora dollar sign, such 
being the emphasis some authorities place 
on the monetary value of a college educa- 
tion these days. But your college seal has 
none of these symbols. It has, quite simply, 
a tree with three branches. 

Now for centuries the symbol of knowledge 
has been a tree, beginning with a rather 
fateful tree in the Book of Genesis itself. 
Today, perhaps, the symbol might better be 
a forest, through which the plodding stu- 
dent must hack his way from the thicket of 
one course to the next, always with the 
danger of losing his way without map or 
compass. And those who are fortunate 
enough to emerge into the sunlight otherwise 
known as graduation, often find there is 
another jungle ahead—variously called the 
real world, whatever that may be. 

But the tree on your college seal is a very 
simple tree, as I have said, with three 
branches. Uppermost is an open book super- 
imposed on an ancient scroll, symbolic of 
life enriched by knowledge and disciplined 
by wisdom. In the lower left portion of the 
seal is the globe of the earth, held in an out- 
stretched hand, symbolic of man's ability to 
control his destiny. And in the lower right 
corner, rather y. is the diagram of 
an atom. This is not only the symbol for 
the vast energy available to man, but the 
symbol for his control of that energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

The challenges, then, to which I direct your 
attention this evening are really three: first, 
self-discipline through knowledge; next, the 
search for true destiny; and finally, the ener- 
getic pursuit of a meaningful life. These 
challenges may indeed lead to your involve- 
ment with the causes of mankind, and may 
indeed impel you to higher and higher edu- 
cational attainments, but at the moment 
the important task is a careful and deliberate 
self-appraisal. Do not waste the precious 
gift you receive this evening by a wanton 
scattering of your talents tomorrow. 

Let us examine these challenges a Itttle 
more closely. Uppermost is the open book of 
knowledge, superimposed upon an ancient 
scroll. There is a meaning here for this great 
community college, . 
very old in concept. When we trace back 
our cultural heritage into the course of Eu- 
ropean history, we find that medieval man 
emerged from the Dark Ages by the light of 
the schools which were established, not by 
great benefactors, but by the citizens of 
town after town. Some of these schools 
ploneered in special programs, even as your 
college has pioneered in a later day, and 
attracted scholars from distant areas. It was 
through this development that we trace the 
rise of the great universities from the early 
12th century. 

In his classic “History of Western Educa- 
tion,” Dr. William Boyd has pointed out that 
these medieval schools had their greatest 

“where the municipalities were freest 
and most vigorous.” He also points out 
something else that has a modern ring: the 
revolt of the students. The revolt was 
against the faculty establishment, comprised 
of recalcitrant doctors. The students 
brought these faculties into entire subju- 
gation, and established certain rules which 
sound downright revolutionary even by to- 
day's standards. Listen to a few of them: 

All classes were to be regulated 
to the instructions of the students’ officers. 

No member of the faculty could be absent 
without leave even for a day. 
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It was required that every lecture begin 
and end punctually. 

And it was required that each course be so 
arranged as to cover the ground at a proper 
rate without evading difficulties or omitting 
anything. 

‘These ideas do not seem to be medieval at 
all. There was another custom that brings 
us back to our occasion this evening. In the 
great medieval universities a commencement 
or an inception, as it was then called, was 
the occasion on which a bachelor candidate 
gave his first lecture or disputation. It was 
the beginning of his productive life as a 
scholar, the commencement of his further 
progress toward becoming an actual master 
or doctor. By an unfortunate evolution, you 
modern graduates sit mute and silent while 
the disputation, if we may call it that, is 
given by some interloper, such as I am today. 

There was point to the medieval custom. 
The student emerged from his books, his lec- 
tures, his examinations, to demonstrate be- 
fore the faculty of the university, or to try 
to demonstrate, that he was capable of doing 
original work. It was no longer enough that 
he have learning; now it was required that 
he have mastery of the tools of knowledge. 
He was to be part of the intellectual world, 
not just an observer of it. 

In spanning the eight centuries from the 
rise of European universities to the rise of 
the great municipal colleges of our own day, 
we witness the one common theme: knowl- 
edge is never ending, and education is among 
the first concerns of the community. There 
is discipline for teacher and student alike, 
and even a higher discipline once the stu- 
dent emerges from his books. 

The challenge is to make our knowledge 
productive of a meaningful life, but our 
tendency is to confuse productivity with 
utility. We look to the degree itself to be 
useful in gaining employment and social ac- 
ceptance, forgetting the greater endowment 
of a life enriched by philosophy and art H 
we but pursue them. We want education to 
amuse us, not discipline us. Cardinal New- 
man warned of this a century ago: “Recrea- 
tions are not education,” he wrote. “Accom- 
plishments are not education, Do not say, 
the people must be educated, when after all 
you only mean amused, refreshed, soothed, 
put into good spirits and good humor, or 
kept from vicious excesses. I do not say that 
such amusement, such occupations of mind, 
are not a great gain; but they are not edu- 
cation.” And there is a more recent precept 
that “Education consists essentiaily of pre- 
paring man for what he must be.” 
that today we expect education to 

us not for what we must be, but for what 
we must get. 

Then there are those who go to the other 


a life dedicated to footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies. The very name of education be- 
comes scared, the scholar sacrosanct. Listen 
to G. K. Chesterton who wrote: “No man 
who worships education has got the best out 
of education; no man who sacrifices every- 
thing to education is ever educated. What 
is wrong is a neglect of principle, and the 
principle is that without a gentle contempt 
for education, no gentleman's education is 
complete.” Albert Einstein, in a celebrated 
epigram, said much the same thing when he 
defined the education of a man as “that 
which remains, when he has forgotten every- 
thing he learned in school.” 

Once your education is viewed in this light, 
our other two challenges become trans- 
formed into two significant opportunities 
this viable age in which we are so privileged 
to live. You will remember that in the lower 
FFT 


` 
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can find your rightful destiny in this world 
if you find yourself first. 

A few years ago Dr. Rollo May wrote an 
eminent book on Man's Search for Himself,” 
starting with the thesis that modern man is 
often beset with loneliness and anxiety, with 
roots of his malady in the loss of values in 
our society. But contrast the mature person 
who goes through several stages in his total 
development. Dr. May lists these stages as 
the innocence of the infant before conscious- 
ness of self is born; followed by the stage of 
rebellion, when the person Is trying to be- 
come free to establish some inner strength 
in his own right; followed by a stage he calls 
“the ordinary consciousness of self,” when a 
person can make his decisions with some re- 
sponsibility based on experience; followed 
by a fourth and rather extraordinary stage 
in the sense that “most persons experience it 
only rarely.” This is the creative stage, the 
highest goal of educated man, the gift of 
intellect and Inspiration. 

Now I am not sure how up-to-date I am 
with current thought in the field of psy- 
chology and psychiatry, but it seems to me 
that the malady of modern society, which we 
so often diagnose as the loss of central values, 
will be cured only by the development of 
truly mature citizens. It is in this sense 
that the world is ready for your outstretched 
hands—hands that will first help the dis- 
covery of self, hands that will give purpose, 
hands that will build a destiny limited only 
by the capacity to create. 

Finally. we come to the challenge of the 
atom in the lower right corner of your college 
seal. It is a mixed symbol today, one of 
limitless energy, but also one of man's capac- 
ity to destroy himself. I shall not dwell 
this evening on the darker meaning, for the 
forebodings have been impressed upon all of 
us by far more eloquent tongues than I 

Rather, I emphasize that your col- 
lege has chosen the symbol as the hope of 
mankind that this energy, this tremendous 
capacity, will be used for the purposes of 
peace. This is indeed your task, turned over 
to your generation by an older and now 
wiser generation. 

But, if I may return to Dr. May, the atom 
is also a symbol of man's transcendance of 
time, because the atom is a bit of eternity. 
It is a bit of the stuff of the universe, 
invisibly small in itself but awesomely large 
in the scheme of time, space and natural 
law. 

Today, the expanding frontiers of our 
knowledge reveal the limitless wonders of 


‘creation. But in all the universe the human 


mind finds no wonder as great as the mind 
itself, no mystery as deep as the human 
spirit. Through mind and spirit man reaches 
out to seek the true purpose, the true 
meaning of what we know as life. As our 
minds are enriched, as we are lifted up in 
spirit, so do we come nearer to perception, 
however dim, of eternal truth. There is no 
greater knowledge. 

Now I know that it is not intellectually 
fashionabie in certain circles these days to 
speak of the spirit or the soul. The analyst 
can’t measure them, the biologist can't dis- 
sect them, the lawyer can't put them on the 
witness stand, But some things will remain 
forever beyond the scope of the computer, or 
the laboratory, or the rules of evidence. As 
the physical limits of the universe are pushed 
beyond millions of light years, so does the 
mystery of life, the wonder of creation, 
deepen. Thinking scientists bear witness to 
this today as readily as do philosophers. 

I did not mean this evening to begin with 
a tree and end with the universe, but per- 
haps this very natural evolution is in itself 
the mark of the age in which we live. 
And it may seem strange that a speaker 
with a background primarily in law and 
government should be saying these things 
to you this evening. But intellect and self- 
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discipline should be part of every walk of 
life. I go further and say to you that never 
before have we so needed in government 
men and women of intelligence) of convic- 
tion, of vision and culture. A republic is 
truly representative only when it is respon- 
sive to all interests, all the aspirations, of a 
free society. Here is the hope of America 
and here is your place in this remarkable age 
of growth and opportunity. 

I have a last word for the young ladies in 
the graduating class tonight. I do not know 
if we men will ever improve enough to right 
what is wrong in the world. But this is 
precisely where the educated women of the 
world have both opportunity and responsi- 
bility. You bring up the young men of the 
world, you are the life partners of the mature 
men of the world, you nurse the old men of 
the world, President Edward D. Eddy, Jr., 
of Chatham College had this in mind when 
he declared that: “The educated woman can 
keep the male eye from trivia, and the male 
mind from preoccupation with immediate ef- 
fects. The educated woman can encourage 
a man to rise above self and can make com- 
munity service more than a hol- 
low status race.” You may particularly like 
what James Reston of the New York Times 
has suggested: “Somebody has to find a new 
way to get around old men and old problems,. 
and since women have been doing precisely 
that for several thousand years, why not pass 
the problem to them?” 


Academic Community Supports the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming majority of the professors 
and educators in this country support 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. It 
is unfortunate that a few are conducting 
teach-ins and peace demonstrations 
thus aiding the enemies of our coun- 
try. Our men are engaged with the 
enemy in combat. They are dying on 
the field of battle. This question is no 
longer debatable. We are there and must 
Stay until the aggressor withdraws. 

The following article appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning and is 
encouraging to the President and to 99 
percent of the Congress: - 

BSIXTY-SEVEN PROFESSORS SUPPORT U.S. 

Vier POLICIES 

New BRUNSWICK, N.J., July 18—A group of 
67 college professors issued a statement to- 
day supporting the Johnson administration’s 
position in Vietnam. j 

“Drawn mostly from political science, his- 
tory, and economic departments around the 
United States, the professors said, “We believe 
the US. policy in Vietnam is consistent with 
the realities of the situation, the goals of 
American foreign policy, and the peace and 
freedom of Vietnam.” 
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The statement also said, “We reject the 
bizarre political doctrine that President 
Johnson or his principal advisers have spe- 
cial obligations to the academic commu- 
nit y a 

The professors said they issued the state- 
ment “to dispel the notion that any small 
but active and vocal groups of teachers and 
students speak for the entire academic com- 
munity on the problem of Vietnam. 


“British Politics in the Collectivist Age” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished member of the faculty at the Lit- 
tauer School of Harvard University, Dr. 
Samuel H. Beer, has published a study of 
“British Politics in the Collectivist Age.“ 
Reviewing the book in the New York 
Times Book Review yesterday the noted 
Scholar, D. W. Brogan, commented that 
“this is a learned and penetrating book.” 

Commenting on Dr. Beer’s scholarship, 
Mr. Brogan praises his acuteness in ana- 
lyzing the shifts in emphasis of Labor 
Party thought, and his “real understand- 
ing of the British political system.” 

Dr. Beer is one of the leaders of the 
Massachusetts Partners of the Alliance 
Committee and I would like to extend my 
congratulations to him on the success of 
his latest effort and share Mr. Brogan’s 
fine review with the House by inserting it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

To RULE BRITANNIA 


“British Politics in the Collectivist Age.” 
By Samuel H. Beer, 390 pp., New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. 
(By D. W. Brogan) 

This is a learned and penetrating book. It 
is also remarkably topical. Samuel Beer, 
professor of government at Harvard, once 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, knows England 
extremely well and for à great part of this 
excellent study he is the pure scholar. He 
discusses Burke and Disraeli. He cites Wal- 
ter Bagehot and L. S. Amery. He quotes the 
Most relevant scholars—Asa Briggs, Dorothy 
Marshall, Philip Williams, S. E. Finer. He 
has a theoretical framework involving a dis- 
Cusssion of the basic philosophical differences 
between the conservative and the collectivist 
Point of view. He is extremely acute in 
analyzing the shift in British liberal 
thought” (in the American sense of the 
term) from radicalism to a kind of socialism, 
and this is one of the most important anal- 
yses of the background of the British political 
system now available. As such it can be 
most warmiy recommended to college stu- 
dents and still more to their teachers. 

But for the moment, much more important 
is the very high degree of relevance of this 
formally academic study, First of all, what 
I take as a proof of real understanding of 
the British political system, Mr. Beer in- 
sists on the distinction between the labor 
movement and the Labor Party. It was one 
of the weaknesses of Robert Mackenzie's ad- 
Mirable “British Political Parties” that he 
Played down the importance of the move- 
ment. It is quite easy. today, to suggest 
that the Labor Party suffers from the lack 
of an effective and emotionally moying 
ideology, and it is highly relevant to remind 
Us that the Conservatives, or Tories as I 
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prefer to call them, do not need an ideology 
in this sense. 

The Labor Party's ideology is a more real 
and, academically speaking, more sophisti- 
cated thing. The conversion of a great part 
of the British working class to “socialism” 
has happened and, in a sentimental sense, 
is still very potent. Mr. Beer's account of 
the internal wars of the Labor Party in 
recent years, mainly over the dogma of 
nationalization, seems to be the wisest of 
the many that have been written. He 
understands the with which the 
abandonment of nationalization, less a pana- 
cea than a religious belief, would have 
caused, and how much its watering down 
still causes. 

No doubt deliberately, he recalls the de- 
bates over steel nationalization in the Labor 
government of 1945. History is repeating 
itself, with some of the same dramatis per- 
sonae. Whether it will end in the same way 
is still a matter of speculation. (It is un- 
fortunate the author has not told American 
readers that Richard Thomas & Baldwin, 
which appears simply as one of the great 
steel companies of Britain, has in fact stayed 
nationalized right down to the present day.) 

Mr. Beer also has relevant and intelligent 
things to say about the foreign policy of the 
Labor Party, although I think he underesti- 
mates the nostalgia of a good many members 
of that party for a deal with the Soviet 
Union. (Other people would put this more 
harshly.) 

One other point might be made. The 
author ignores the bad luck which beset the 
first postwar Labor government in the on- 
set of the most terrible winter, January to 
March 1947, since 1788. The result was not 
an equivalent of the French Revolution of 
1789, but it was a blow from which the 
Labor Party, in a sense, did not recover. 
Nor does he, except for one allusion, deal 
with the damage done to the prestige of the 
Labor government by the necessity of de- 
valuating the pound after the rash promise 
of convertibility made as a condition of get- 
ting the American loan. For people like me 
who had, to their own cost, believed Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps’ firm denials: “It was never 
bright confident morning again.” 

And Mr. Beer does not explain fully enough 
for an American audience, the character of 
the English elite. Of the last five Prime 
Ministers, three have graduated with the 
highest honors from Oxford, Sir Winston 
would no doubt have done the same if he 
had been allowed to enter Oxford, and Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home might have done the 
same, if he had not had the automatic pres- 
tige of being the heir to an ancient peerage, 
and the still greater prestige of being one of 
the most brilliant cricketers that Eton has 
produced in modern times. 

Indeed, except for one table, the im- 
portance of Eton is not stressed enough. It 
surprised no one in England to learn that 
the head of the nationalized steel company 
was an old Etonian, or that the head of the 
Chinese secession from the British Com- 
munist Party was also an old Etonlan. The 
American Groton is a very different and 
much less interesting institution. 


Research Institute Is No Pocket of 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr, AYRES. Mr, Speaker, in the last 
session of the Congress, I submitted a bill 
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that would have provided funds for a 
complete survey and evaluation of our 
many Federal programs for the benefit of 
the poor. If this bill had been enacted, 
we would have now at hand a complete 
list of all projects together with their 
value. We could have then established 
either improvements on the existing pro- 
grams or created new programs where 
the need had been proven 

I now note that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity has but recently received a 
survey showing that there were 170 exist- 
ing poverty programs. Without waiting 
for this list of programs that agency has 
created new programs. They were not 
even concerned with the possible dupli- 
cation of the programs with those now 
in effect. 

The ordering of this private survey, at 
the cost of $87,000, is an admission that 
the improvement of the condition of the 
poor is but secondary to the political 
aims of the antipoverty program. 

The sincerity of the administrators of 
the program is certainly suspect when 
they failed to fulfill their prescribed duty 
to establish an antipoverty program 
that would be pinpointed toward those 
matters which would raise the income of 
the impoverished. Anyone reading the 
very fine article by Jack Steele of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance will 
note that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, when ordering the private survey 
of the poverty programs, had no interest 
in the funds involved, or in the effective- 
ness of the programs. 

When the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity was created, it was claimed that 
it would coordinate all of the existing 
programs. Wecan now see that no such 
coordination exists. The Director of 
that agency did not even see fit to con- 
tact the various departments of Govern- 
ment so as to work out a cooperative 
effort that would achieve the purposes of 
our avowed war on poverty. 

Mr. Steele’s story follows: 

[Fom the Washington Daily News, 

July 19, 1965) 

Orrice OF Economic OPPORTUNITY NEEDED 
Data: RESEARCH INSTITUTE Is No POCKET 
OF POVERTY 

(By Jack Steele) 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
paid $87,000 to a private research group to 
compile a catalog of more than 170 Federal 
programs—in addition to those set up by the 
antipoverty program—which help the poor. 

Just why the Federal Government had to 
hire a private research firm to find out how 
many antipoverty programs the Government 
itself is operating and financing remained a 
bureaucratic mystery today. 

Officials of the antipoverty agency and the 
Stanford Research Institute, which compiled 
the catalog, had somewhat different explana- 
tions. 

SAVING CLAIMED 

An OEO spokesman said the Government 
would have had to hire a special staff to pre- 
pare the catalog. He said the United States 
saved money by “farming out“ the job to a 
private firm. 

A spokesman for the Stanford Institute 
said OEO wanted the catalog in a hurry and 
a non-Government agency could do the job 
quicker. 

Stanford Institute researchers took 4 
months to complete the mimeographed 
catalog, which is thicker than New York's 
Manhattan phone book. 
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It is now being used by OEO officials as 
an “internal working document” to help in 
planning future antipoverty projects, but 
there are no plans to publish it or make it 
public. 

The catalog was prepared, the OEO spokes- 
man said, under a provision of the 1964 
Economic Opportunity Act under which 
Director Sargent Shriver is supposed to 
“coordinate the antipoverty efforts of all 
Federal agencies.” 

The law authorizes Mr. Shriver to call on 
all Federal departments and agencies to 
supply statistical data, program reports, and 
any other materials he might need for this 
coordination. 

But the Stanford Research Institute 
spokesman said it had compiled the catalog 
solely from “public so ” such as reports 
and brochures found in libraries. 

It would have taken too long to get this 
material from Government agencies directly, 
he explained. 

NO EVALUATION 

The catalog contains no evaluation of 
the existing Federal antipoverty programs. 
It also does not show the amount of money 
available for each program. 

After the catalog was compiled about 6 
weeks ago, it was circulated to all Govern- 
ment agencies for their comments. 

Many rewrote the descriptions of their 
programs and some added programs which 
the private researchers had missed. 

Now the Stanford Institute and OEO are 
negotiating another contract to revise the 
catalog to include this new material. Ofi- 
cials said they didn’t know how much this 
might cost. 

The antipoverty agency has farmed out 
another $31,400 contract to a private re- 
search firm to find out how much State, 
local, and private agencies are spending for 
the poor. 

This job was supposed to have been com- 
pleted last week by Griffenhagen & Kroeger 
of San Prancisco. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. It is 
with sadness that the world records the 
death of one of its most noble statesmen. 
Adlai Stevenson shared with people 
everywhere a love of peace. Perhaps 
this dream—the dream of peace—is a 
common dream. But Adlai Stevenson 
Was not a common man. 

He shouldered responsibility of a 
weight few men could bear. He did not 
begrudge the often thankless, the always 
difficult tasks of a public figure, either 
as Governor of Illinois, as a candidate 
for the Presidency, or as Ambassador to 
the United Nations. 

In his years in the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson typified to the rest of the 
world what is best in the United States. 
His duties there were often harsh and 
often arduous, but he performed them 
with a zeal and dignity which both be- 
fitted the man and credited the Nation 
which he served so selflessly. 

Adlai Stevenson is dead and we are the 
poorer for this loss, but we are prouder 
for the legacy which he has left to us. 
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He envisioned a world where peace 
reigned and war was unknown, where law 
was supreme and violence was a stranger. 
He was convinced of the greatness of 
America and of its place as a leader of 
freemen. 

It has been said that Adlai Stevenson 
was a front runner who always ran sec- 
ond. But he was taller in defeat than 
the winner. His wisdom and dedication 
combined with a fund of personal charm 
endeared him to people of all parties, of 
all States, of all nations. 

The world mourns his death. But we 
cherish the life he lived. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Adlai E. Stevenson has saddened the 
whole Nation and freedom-loving people 
everywhere. We from Illinois are par- 
ticularly grieved over the loss of one of 
our State’s greatest sons and one of our 
Nation’s finest statesmen. f 

Adlai Stevenson served his country in 
many ways and always with ability and 
distinction. It was my privilege to have 
served in the Illinois State Legislature 
when he was Governor and to view from 
close hand this remarkable man. It was 
near the end of his term as Governor 
that he was suddenly thrust into the na- 
tional spotlight at the 1952 Democratic 
convention. In a seldom if not rare in- 
stance in the annals of national politics, 
he became the object of a genuine draft 
and was nominated to be the standard 
bearer for the Democratic Party in the 
1952 election and again in 1956. His 
double defeat for the Presidency did not 
dim the luster of his personality, nor was 
it the twilight of a great career. 

Instead, as we all know, he went on to 
render even greater service to his coun- 
try as U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. In this capacity, as a servant 
of his country, he was struck down while 
on a mission to London. 

Adlai Stevenson was a man of many 
talents; scholar, writer, diplomat, and 
above all, statesman. He was a master 
of the finely honed phrase and his superb 
wit was always in evidence. There were 
hints that he would have preferred to 
have spent his last days in quiet reflec- 
tion, sharing through his speeches and 
writings, the vast accumulation of ex- 
perience and knowledge gained over the 
years. The call to duty, however, was 
stronger. And although he sometimes 
seemed to despair over the hectic and 
frantic atmosphere of international di- 
plomacy at the United Nations, he never 
wavered in his determination to make 
that organization a force for peace in an 
uneasy world. 

To the surprise of some who did not 
know him well, he excelled as a stanch 
defender of our Nation and its policies 
whenever we were under attack or 
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threatened by our adversaries. His was 
a voice of reason and understanding in 
an arena that is all too often a sounding 
board for self-seeking demagogs. He 
will be missed as only men of his stature 
are missed. 

My heartfelt sympathies go out to his 
family in this moment of national sor- 
row. 


The Enigma of Farm Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all concerned with efforts to solve the 
very challenging problems of huge food 
surpluses and developing some suitable 
program that will stabilize agricultural 
products and prices and at the same time 
serve necessary consumer interests. 

Proposals have been made by a prom- 
inent farm group, providing for the ter- 
mination of present programs for wheat 
and feed grains and substitution in their 
place of a cropland retirement program 
which would be initiated beginning with 
the 1966 crop. 

In return for agreeing not to harvest 
or graze this contracted land, farmers 
would receive annual rental payments 
determined by competitive bids. The re- 
tirement of whole farms would be en- 
couraged. 

These proposals also provide for a price 
support program beginning in 1966 in 
which all producers would be eligible for 
price support loans. Various levels for 
price support would be established, corn 
90 percent of the average price received 
by farmers during the 3 preceding 
marketing years, or 50 percent of parity, 
whichever is higher, and for other feed 
grains, at a level related to their feeding 
value as compared with that for corn. 

Price support for wheat would be the 
farm price equivalent of the average 
world market price during the 3 preced- 
ing market years, but in no case less 
than 50 percent of parity. Further, CCC 
would not be authorized to make sales 
of wheat or feed grain stocks at less 
than 125 percent of the loan rate plus 
carrying charge. 

A further analysis of these proposals 
would seem to indicate that to rely 
solely upon a long-term land retirement 
program to achieve and maintain a 
workable balance between the supply 
and demand for farm products would 
have severe adverse repercussions, es- 
pecially with respect to net farm income. 

In the first place, should such a law 
be enacted and go into effect, harvested 
grain acreage would expand and produc- 
tion would increase. I believe also that, 
automatically under ordinary economic 
law, grain prices would press against the 
lower support levels and excess grain 
would be turned over to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. It would also be 
true, I believe, that lower grain prices 
would require a further drop in the level 
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of supports for the following crop year. 
Grain selling at lower prices would 
stimulate and increase the production of 


livestock products and lower prices for 


livestock and livestock products would 
follow. So say the experts. 

This would be robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, so to speak, and it could create a 
crisis in the livestock industry, and, sec- 
ond, create a crisis in certain indus- 
tries spread around. throughout the 
country that depend upon the livestock 
business to purchase their products and 
maintain the employment rate. This 
would cause depressed conditions and 
unemployment in those industries and 
have a bad effect upon the entire 
economy. 

If there were no limitations on Gov- 
ernment funds for cropland retirement, 
it probably would be possible, after sev- 
eral years, to retire enough acreage to 
hold production of various crops in line 
with requirements, and that would seem 
to be a goal that we have been pursuing 
for years as we have striven, without 
much success, and in some cases by mak- 
ing the situation worse, to find an answer 
to our serious agricultural problems. 

Without wheat certificates and with 
lower grain prices and higher production 
expenditures, net farm income would be 
sharply lowered. That would seem to be 
inevitable under this kind of setup. 

Government costs would not be appre- 
ciably different from those required un- 
der programs such as those in the farm 
bill now before Congress. Fewer dollars 
paid to farmers would be about offset by 
more dollars required to store additional 
excess stocks of grain, and this, to my 
mind, is not. only an anomaly, but a 
travesty on economic reason and good 
sense. 

While I am doing everything I possibly 
can to try to rid the Nation and the 
Treasury of the very high costs of exist- 
ing agricultural programs, I would view 
with concern precipitating depressed 
conditions in agriculture by adopting 
further experimental programs until we 
fully test the existing ones. 

Everyone seems to have a plan, as in 
the past, but I would point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that none of these plans to date 
has worked, yet some have worked better 
than others, and under the circum- 
stances, there is little left for those of us 
who are interested in industry and also in 
agriculture to do, than to support those 
proposals which will stand up best under 
the careful analysis of experts, and 
which, on their face, show some definite 
promise of being able to accomplish all 
they support. 

Very clearly, the situation and present 
Conditions do not readily lend them- 
Selves to any immediate panacea, nor is 
it possible for anyone, unless he be en- 
dowed with a crystal ball, to forecast 
how some of these proposals and pro- 
grams will work out. 

The best we can do is to embrace some 
Program that will reduce the. wastage 
and high cost of current storage com- 
Modities, and try not to impair by legis- 
lative action the opportunities or pros- 
Perity of farming areas and people, who 
are so important to our country, to our 
economy, to our prosperity, well-being, 
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and the sound condition of the Nation. 

The farm needs industry, and industry 
needs the farm. And the country needs 
both to sustain prosperity and the high 
standards of American life. 

These are factors every Member of this 
body must have in mind. To pierce the 
enigma of present farm problems re- 
quires expert, specialized analysis on the 
part of policymaking officials and some 
good commonsense by the Members of 
this body. I hope we will have both, as 
well as the resolution to solve these very 
perplexing problems. But we cannot 
accept or tolerate solutions which aug- 
ment huge costs of the farm program, 
leave many food and feed surpluses sub- 
stantially untouched and increase the 
cost of food and feed to the consumer. 
Such solutions are unsound and must be 
rejected. 


Secretary of State Tom Adams Reports on 
Juvenile Delinquency Study in Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that one of the sad byproducts of our 
modern world has been an increase in 
incidents of juvenile delinquency. What 
can be done to prevent the occurrence 
of this malady that takes from us an 
abundance of youthful talent and wastes 
it away—and what can be done to re- 
habilitate those who are already delin- 
quent? These are questions which must 
be answered for our society has a re- 
sponsibility to help its youth. 

Of course, the answers are not easy to 
come by. As early as 1934, a team of 
criminologists from Harvard University, 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, attempted 
to formalize a method for predicting 
whether. a child would become delin- 
quent based on factors in his early en- 
vironment. Their formula has proven 
to be useful, as demonstrated in a 10- 
year study in New York City. But it is 
not completely accurate and it has given 
us no insight about how to prevent the 
predictions from coming true. 

I am happy to say that the rate of 
delinquency in Florida has not yet 
reached alarming proportions. Last 
year less than 1 percent of the juvenile 
population—between the ages of 10 and 
16—was referred to juvenile court. Of 
the 29,000 cases, in fact, 27 percent were 
in the courts more than once, and so 
only 21,000 young people were actually 
involved. However, I believe that any 
incidence of juvenile delinquency is un- 
healthy. 

The problem is not merely one of law 
enforcement. Too often, once the police 
must become involved it is too late to 
help the individual. It seems that much 
can be done in our schools and through 
social agencies in the home to prevent a 
potential delinquent from going bad. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has estimated that 95 per- 
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cent of all 17-year-old delinquents are 
school drop-outs, but only 50 percent of 
all 15-year-old delinquents are drop- 
outs. This may mean that a child who 
stays in school has a better chance of not 
becoming delinquent. 

Thus this problem becomes one that 
can only be solved locally. However, 
much assistance can be given if there 
is a statewide program of coordination. 
Such programs already exist, for ex- 
ample, in California, New York State, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 
They can help to develop plans through 
which communities could analyze their 
own youths’ needs, and institute preven- 
tive and remedial measures. A system 
such as the one in California has created 
a youth conservation corps, to provide su- 
pervised work, measures to help cultural- 
ly deprived children, and programs for 
obs and expanded vocational train- 
ng. 

I am very pleased to report that Flor- 
ida has also taken steps to appraise the 


problem of delinquency. The 1965 ses- 


sion of the State legislature has created 
an interim committee to study juvenile 
delinquency in the Sunshine State. In 
addition, the Florida Youth Advisory 
Council has been reactivated. This 
group was created several years ago in 
an attempt to give the youth themselves 
an official voice at the State level. 
Though limited, hopefully these meas- 
ures will provide us with a starting point 
from which we can begin to learn about 
juvenile delinquency, and in using the 
knowledge gained make definite strides 
toward its eventual elimination. 

The following article written by Tom 
Adams, the Florida secretary of state, 
appearing in the publication, the Capi- 
tol, deals with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency in Florida and presents an ex- 
cellent analysis of the problems and what 
Florida is doing about it: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY STUDY Is SCHEDULED 
IN FLORMA—THE PROBLEM Is WIDELY PUBLI- 
CIZED BUT VITAL INFORMATION Is SPARSE 

(By Tom Adams, secretary of State) 

Much has been written and sald in recent 
years about the plaque of juvenile delin- 
quency which has swept across many cities 
of our Nation in near epidemic proportions. 

But amid the sensational headlines we tend 
to magnify the extent of the problem out of 
its proper perspective. In Florida, for exam- 
ple, less than 1 percent of our juvenile pop- 
ulation—ages 10 to 16—-was referred to ju- 
venile courts last year. Of these cases, which 
totaled 29,164, there were 10,293 minor traffic 
violations, 

Apart from traffic violations, nearly 43 per- 
cent of the juvenile crimes were against prop- 
erty—thefts, burglaries, etc. Only 5 percent 
were crimes of violence against other persons. 
Approximately 12 percent were offenses 
against public order. Close to 40 percent 
were family oriented—runaway, incorrigible, 
and including truancy and curfew violations. 

Even though delinquency has not reached 
epidemic proportions in Florida, it still 
amounts to an alarming waste of our youth. 
It is a problem which is increasing, and it is 
& problem which deserves far more attention 
than it has been receiving from both State 
and local governments. 

In spite of the fact that juvenile delin- 
quency has been widely and loudly exhorted 
in the mass media, there still is a dearth of 
reliable information which is necessary if we 
are to develop an effective program for con- 
serving the youth of Florida. 
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The causes of juvenile delinquency are 
many and varied, and before any community 
can intelligently attack this problem it must 
be able to define and measure the extent of 
the problem. This is impossible without 
complete and detailed records—without a 
thorough examination of the social, educa- 
tional, and economic factors which contrib- 
ute to delinquent behavior. 

Much work has been done, and much prog- 
ress has been made toward isolating and 
detecting the causes of delinquency. For 
example, two Harvard criminologists, Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck, as long ago as 1934 
developed s formula for predicting delin- 
quency in a child as early as age 5 or 6. 
The formula considers five factors in a child’s 
environment; Discipline by the father, super- 
vision by the mother, affection by the father 
and the mother, and the cohesion of the 
home. 

The worth of the Glueck formula was 
proven by the New York City Youth Board 
in a 10-year study of 300 boys from a high 
delinquency neighborhood. The formula was 
about 85-percent accurate in predicting the 
incidence of delinquency and 97-percent ac- 
curate in predicting nondelinquency. 

Thus we can predict with reasonable cer- 
tainty whether or not a child will become 
delinquent. But how can we use this infor- 
mation to prevent delinquency? What can 
we as a society do? These are questions 
which will require deep and detailed study 
and much more statistical information than 
is presently available. 

Our present laws are overly protective of 
juvenile offenders and the records of their 
crimes. Information can be obtained from 
the juvenile courts, but only with the sanc- 
tion of the individual Judges. Even then, 
there is no standard or uniformity in the 
information avallable. 

The statutes give the State welfare depart- 
ment authority to complie juvenile crime 
statistics, but that same statute forbids a 
city-by-city or county-by-county compari- 
son. The information can be compiled only 
on a statewide basis. 

Then, too, juvenile delinquency is not 
solely a problem of law enforcement and the 
courts. Many agencies share the responsi- 
bility. The welfare and mental health work- 
ers who deal with family and economic prob- 
lems could be an assult force on delinquency 
if they were armed with a weapon similar to 
the Glueck formula. 

Our schoolteachers and guidance coun- 
selors share in the responsibility also, for it 
has been estimated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that 95 per- 
cent of all 17-year-old, 85 percent of the 16- 
year-old, and 50 percent of the 15-year-old 
delinquents are school dropouts. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
also has determined that 11 percent of all 
dropouts have a potential to complete a col- 
lege education. More than half of them 
have a scholastic potential to complete voca- 
tional-technical programs. 

Many times after the delinquent reaches 
police headquarters it is too late for effective 
rehabllitation at least without a long, tedi- 
ous and quite expensive process. 

Good early detection methods are im- 
portant, but an effective followup pre- 
ventive program is necessary. A more dra- 
matic example cannot be found than that of 
a 13-year-old boy who was found to be 
“potentially dangerous.” His name was Lee 
Harvey Oswald. 

There is a growing need for a coordinating 
agency—a youth bureau at the State level— 
to provide some basic guidelines and focus 
the efforts of existing facilities onto the 
problem. 

Several States have created such a bureau. 
Our sister State of Callfornia established a 
Department of Youth Authority in 1941. 
Studies by that agency have resulted in a 
five-point program which calls for: 
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A youth conservation corps to provide su- 
pervised work which will lead the youth into 
full-time employment or back to school. 

Steps to help the culturally deprived child 
before he becomes unschooled, unskilled, and 
unemployable: 

An improved and expanded vocational 
training program to teach the skills of the 
space age. 

A program to make youngsters in minority 
groups feel more a part of rather than apart 
from society. 

And last, continued assistance by the 
youth authority to juvenile courts, proba- 
tion departments, law enforcement agencies, 
and correctional schools. 

New York State through its division of 
youth probably has carried on a greater varl- 
ety of prevention programs than any other 
State. It develops programs in which com- 
munities analyze their own youth needs and 
then institute preventive and remedial pro- 
grams with State financial assistance and 
advice. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, 
have agencies with similar authority 
and responsibilities. However, we in 
Florida must not be tempted to reach out 
blindly and adopt any one of these plans, 
for there are some very basic differences be- 
tween the various State agencies involved 
and the existing relationship between the 
State and local governments. 

What we should do now is to thoroughly 
appraise our juvenile problems. Such a 
study should not only define the problem 
and the agency which will have to cope with 
it, but it should also give the agency the 
general scope of its mission. 

A step toward this end was made in the 
1965 session of the legislature with the crea- 
tion of an interim committee to study juve- 
nile delinquency in Florida. The legislature 
also reactivated the Florida Youth Advisory 
Council, an organization which was created 
several years ago to give the youth them- 
selves an official voice at the State level and 
to coordinate youth programs designed to 
advance the welfare of our young people. 

In separate action, the legislature appro- 
priated half a million dollars to institute an 
aftercare program for boys and girls return- 
ing home from training schools. 

Florida finally has begun to respond to the 
problem of delinquency, and the steps taken 
thus far have been proper. Now, the re- 
sponsibility is ours to unite in the legislative 
study and to share our knowledge and ideas, 
to discuss frankly the needs of our communi- 
ties. We need to evaluate the services that 
we are now capable of offering both at the 
State and local level. Finally, we need to 
demand whatever action is necessary to con- 
serve the wealth of our youth. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN FLORIDA 


Juvenile delinquents (those referred to ju- 
ventle courts) in Florida in 1964 represented 
only 1 percent of all children 10 to 16 years 
old. 

There were 29,164 delinquency referrals in- 
volving 21,000 different children. Thus 8,000 
offenses (or 27 percent of all referrals) were 
committed by “repeaters.” 

Of the 29,164 referrals, 43 percent repre- 
sented crimes against property (larceny, auto 
theft, burglary, vandalism), 40 percent rep- 
resented offenses applicable to juveniles only 
(running away, being ungovernable, truancy, 
curfew violations, etc.), 12 percent repre- 
sented offenses against public order and de- 
cency (weapons, violation of beverage control 
laws, acts of mischief, disorderly conduct), 
and 5 percent represented crimes against 
persons (homicide, rape, robbery, assault, sex 
offenses). 

Referrals to juvenile courts for traffic of- 
fenses were up 6 percent for 1964, to 10,293. 

Of the offenses committed by boys, 50 per- 
cent were against property, and 20 percent 
were offenses applicable to juveniles only. 
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Of the offenses committed by girls, 16.6 per- 
cent were against property and more than 
50 percent were offenses applicable to juve- 
niles only. 

Boys were referred to court primarily for 
the following offenses (in the order of fre- 
quency) : larceny, breaking and entering, and 
auto theft. 

Girls were referred to court for the fol- 
lowing offenses (in the order of frequency): 
running away, being ungovernable, shoplift- 
ing, and sex offenses. 


Talks by Senator George Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 14, 1965, the Honorable 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, U.S. Senator from 
the State of Florida, delivered an address 
to newly commissioned officers of the 
Armed Forces, all of them about 
to become graduates of Yale University. 

Included among those commissioned 
were a son of Senator SMATHERS and my 
ownson, The remarks made by the Sen- 
ator were so appropriate that I include 
them in the Record, under unanimous 
consent, so that all Members may have 
the opportunity to read them, 

Senator SmarnHers’ address follows: 
TALK BY SENATOR GEORGE A. SMATHERS AT 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Captain Jones, Officers of the United 
States, ladies and gentlemen, I appear here 
this morning with mixed emotions, much 
like the man who saw his mother-in-law 
drive over the cliff in his new Cadillac. At 
once, both happy and sad. 

I feel that every parent in this audience 
this morning is both happy and sad, but 
all—extremely proud. We are proud that 
our sons are among these outstanding young 
men who will shortly be commissioned of- 
ficers in the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America, 

Mixed with that pride, however, is genuine 
concern. For, while these young men have 
chosen the highest road of leadership, the 
acceptance of the responsibility of service 
to their country in the uniform of their 
country, the mission upon which they are 
about to embark is as hazardous, challeng- 
ing, and uncertain as it has ever been be- 
fore. 

These are the quiet youths, not the self- 
styled angry young men, who fight so in- 
sistently for headlines and pictures in news- 
papers. Baggy trousers, sandals, and un- 
washed beards do not assure the wearer of a 
bond with peace. How easy it Is to be right- 
eously indignant when you have no respon- 
sibility. 

In fact, there is an old saying that ‘War 
hath no fury like a noncombatant.” 

You young men here this morning might 
have pursued your fortunes in 100 other 
ways. But you have chosen to commit your 
immediate future, and possibly all that you 
have, for the well-being of your country and 
those in the world who seek freedom. 

We don't have to look very far to see how 
much America and the free world needs such 
young men as you—for human misery and 
war cast their long shadows into the far cor- 
ners of the earth today, as they have in the 
past. 
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Regrettably, at this time of challenge some 
of our citizens, though well-intentioned they 
may be, go about the country sowing seeds 
of doubt, disunity, and distrust. 

To them, our military efforts are unworthy, 
all military sacrifices in vain. 

These peace-marchers find safety in slo- 
gans but remain blind to the ancient saying: 
“It is madness for the sheep to talk peace 
with a wolf.” 

Let's take a very brief look at some history. 

Were it not for the military power of Amer- 
ica generously given in 1941 through 1945. 
We would not be living today as free men; 
and those who talk so glibly of disarmament 
and peace would lack the freedom to speak 
at all. à 

The same can be said of 1917 when the 
Kaiser was overwhelming til the 
day came when the men of the United States 
answered the call of those who sought lib- 
erty, 

Down through the years, time and again, as 
diplomacy has broken down and the desires 
of some men to rule and dominate others has 
led them to the use of force, it has been a 
responding force that has preserved the free- 
dom of us all. 

Were it not for our military power today, 
does anyone doubt that the Communists 
Would mow control all South Vietnam? 
Cambodia? Thailand? Malaysia? Indeed. 
all the 600 million people in southeast Asia? 

Were it not for our Armed Forces, how long 
Would the Communist allow Berlin to remain 
even half free, or how much freedom would 
there be in Western Europe? 

What knowledgeable and fair-minded per- 
son doubts that, had it not been for Presi- 


He who has eyes, should see. He who has 
ears, should listen, and he who has a mind, 
should understand that the forces of com- 
Munism still threaten the freedom of man- 
Kind today just as much as they did in 1941 
or 1950 or 1962. 

Of course, everyone craves peace, but when 
tigers are prowling, it is no time to be passing 
Out leaflets. 

The United States of America was born in 
a citizens’ military revolution. 

Six times in our history tyranny has threat- 
ened to destroy us. Six times, young men 
have answered the call. 

And the good that has resulted from six 
Victories is attested by there being more free- 
dom, better education, more prosperity, bet- 
ter health, and higher standards of living for 
all m the United States, as well as in the 
tree world. 

Today, once again, freedom rests upon the 
Military strength and the moral commit- 
ments of America. 

But we are at present under heavy indict- 
ment, accused by our enemies, and more 
Tegrettably by some of our friends, of pur- 
Suing an ill-fated jingoistic course. 

Yet facts show we have sought, and are 
Seeking now with every available means, 
every possible way to bring these confronta- 
tions to the conference table. 

For surely, Americans seek no new terri- 

no domain, no dominion, no rule, no 
Authority, over any other lands nor any 
Other people. 

But for a certainty, we seek now and will 
in the future a peace—but always a worthy 
Peace, a peace with honor. 


Would destroy freedom must be made to 
Understand that in respecting our commit- 
ments, we will once again follow the steps 
Of our forefathers—we will fight for free- 
dom. We will not quit under pressure, nor 
Surrender under attack. 
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To you young men, I would say that you 
have assumed enormous: responsibility, for 
you have taken on the task of leadership, and 
you do it at a time of danger and uncertainty. 

But the sum of your responsibility is the 
hope and strength of America—and in fact 
the free world. 

You can be proud of the course you will 
follow. Men of courage and determination 
have preceded you. You walk in the spirit 
of every revolutionary whose name is em- 
blazoned on the pages of time. 


California Agriculture Must Not Be Al- 
lowed To Become Union’s Football Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of Filipino descent are among our 
finest citizens. For many decades, Fili- 
pino-Americans have worked in Califor- 
nia agriculture—in every capacity—from 
stoop-labor fieldhands to grower-em- 
ployers. They know California specialty 
crop agriculture as well as any other 
group. California agriculture, and the 
standard of living of the farmworker, 
are much the better for the individual 
and collective contributions of Filipino- 
Americans over a period of many years. 
We must respect men who are willing to 
compete with anyone in the basis of skill 
and who show sincere desire to earn good 
wages for themselves and a profit for 
their employers. They deserve to be 
heard on the subject of the current crisis 
of California farms. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bataan News, M. H. 
Jacaban, managing editor and publisher, 
is the principal voice of Filipino-Ameri- 
cans in California. Naturally, they have 
a special interest in the preservation of 
California agriculture and in all who 
produce and consume California fruit 
and vegetables. 

For the above reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask permission to include at this point 
in my remarks an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 4, 1965, edition of the 
Bataan News entitled, “California Agri- 
culture Must Not Be Allowed To Become 
Union’s Football Field.“ The full text 
of the editorial follows: 

CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE Must Nor Bre AL- 
LOWED To BECOME UNION's FOOTBALL FIELD 
Some 3 or 4 years ago the Agricultural 

Workers Organizing Committee, with its 
headquarters in Stockton, had decided to or- 
ganize the farmworkers. Public Law 78 was 
in the way of their scheme, so the 
AFL-CIO, to which AWOC is affiliated, bent 
all its efforts in having that supplemental 
law ended. That is when the football game 
between the growers and the union started, 
with Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
as the nonimpartial referee for the match. 

AWOC has always claimed that with at- 
tractive wages, the unemployed domestic 
workers could be attracted to work on the 
farms. They claim that enough farm labor 
force could be recruited to harvest the crops 
which represent a $4 billion industry, AWOC 
had demanded and got U.S, Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz to set $1.40 per hour 
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for the farmworker. The $1.40 per hour 
wage, due to the fact that the Labor Sec- 
retary has no legal right to set minimum 
wage, is illegal, but the California growers are 
forced to go along with the order. 

What happened though is quite a damag- 
ing fiasco. In spite of the $1.40 per hour 
wage, AWOC has not been able to recruit 
enough men to adequately harvest the spring 
crops. Strawberries in the Salinas area were 
left on the vines to rot from want of work- 
ers to pick them. That represented a loss 
of millions of dollars gone for naught. Then 
thousands of acres in asparagus in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento delta areas have 
not been harvested because of no able and 
willing workers to cut them. That repre- 
sents approximately $1 million loss every day 
for about 90 days of harvest season. 

The gullible public has been made to be- 
lieve by the AWOC that there are hundreds 
of thousands of our domestic workers that 
are out of work, and for that reason there is 
no need for foreign workers to supplement 
our agricultural work force. The fact is that 
the unemployed that the union counted on to 
compose the farm labor force ate the winos 
and the lazy people who do not want to work. 
These kind of people are not able to do the 
strenuous stoop labor jobs, and I do not see 
why the union is insisting that these people 
be employed in agriculture. The other in- 
dustries would not have them; why penalize 
the growers by insisting that they use them 
in their operations? It does not figure; agri- 
culture needs men that are both mentally 
and physically fit to do the jobs on the farm, 

Because there are still about 10,000 Fili- 
pinos in California who are directly or in- 
directly dependent for their bread and butter 
on agriculture, this bloc of workers be- 
comes very important as far as the 
of unionization or nonunionization of the 
farmworkers is concerned. This bloc of 
workers will have to be reckoned with in 
the final solution of the critical farm labor 
dilemma California agriculture has been 
forced to face. 

As for the Bataan News, it has been its 
consistent basic policy for the last 22 years 
that, because it had provided employment 
for our Pilipino people in the last 50 years, 
California agriculture must not be allowed 
to forfeit its position as No. 1 economy of 
California just to accommodate the selfish 
design of any union. We maintain that the 
present laws of this country are tailored for 
nonperishable goods, and invoking these 
laws in agriculture will surely bring ruin to 
the industry. $ 

For example, our present laws allow strikes 
by the unions at any time. These laws, if 
applied to nonperishable goods industries, 
such as steel, automobile industries, etc., 
are not going to completely ruin the industry 
because their products would not rot. But 
if the same laws are applied to agriculture 
and allow the unions to strike at the time 
when the crops are ready to harvest, the crops 
will completely go to waste. 

Unless there are laws that definitely will 
protect the agricultural industry from un- 
scrupulous unionists we definitely believe in 
the policy of let well enough alone. This 
policy is, we believe, for the good of every- 
body. It allows the continuance of the pro- 
duction of foods so that the whole public 
will not be forced to pay exhorbitant prices 
for their foods. We are taxed to death al- 
ready. It is also good for the unions. Agri- 
culture has been the biggest employer in 
California, and H agriculture is going to be 
hurt because of the selfish design of any 
union it follows that there will be unem- 
ployment. No grower, no worker. No worker, 
no union either. It is as simple as that. 

As for the Filipino farmworker, he is a 
highly skilled worker who will stick his finger 
on his nose if he is offered the $1.40 per hour 
Wage. He works on & piecework rate; in 
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that way he makes around $3.50 per hour, 
He is also smart enough to negotiate for him- 
self with his employer; he 1s, because of his 
skill and experience, highly wanted, and for 
that reason union representation is hardly 
necessary. 
The final solution of the California agri- 
culture’s dilemma is not to cut off foreign 
supplemental labor, but to encourage it in 
such crops like asparagus, strawberry, 
dates, citrus, melons, etc., in which our able 
and willing domestic workers could not ade- 
quately perform. 

Let us remember that California agricul- 
ture supplies 41 percent of the Nation’s foods 
and fibers, and if something happens to dis- 
rupt that supply, every housewife in America 
will feel the impact of higher cost of foods. 
You know, football players wear cleats, if 
we let the unions make California agri- 
tulture their football field, they will trample 
the crops to smithereens and you and I will 
have to pay for such a folly. 


United States Apologetic About Food It 
Gives to Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


> OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the continued expansion of the war in 
Vietnam drives home the seriousness of 
the all-out battle against freedom being 
waged by the Communist world, a col- 
umn by Walter Trohan, chief of the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s Washington bureau, 
which appeared in this morning's edition, 
is especially pertinent and timely in na- 
ture. It is my hope that administration 
foreign affairs experts would ponder Mr. 
Trohan’s words. 

The article follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 19, 1965] 
UNITED STATES APOLOGETIC ABOUT Foop IT 
GIVES TO COMMUNISTS 
(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—Food has been vir- 
tually neglected as a weapon in the cold war 


The United States produces more than it can 
consume and has had to spend billions on 


United States is apologetic about sending 
food behind the Iron Curtain, as though it 
were ashamed of the system under which it 
does so well. Bleeding hearts among us 
want American food distributed through the 
United Nations, so that the international 
organization gets the credits rather than the 
American way. 

The world as a whole is running low on 
food production, As populations rise, the 
situation will worsen. Instead of using food 
production as an argument for the capitalist 
system, the United States is bending every 
effort at conciliation with a system that can't 
feed its people. 

When the United States does give food and 
dole out resources under foreign aid, it does 
so in such a way as to encourage people 
seeking relief from totalitarianism to believe 
that we are on the side of their leaders. 

BARRED FROM HOSPITAL UNITED STATES BUILT 


The United States poured billions into 
Communist Yugoslavia and Communist Po- 
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land. The people see this as entrenching 
their Communist bosses rather than helping 
the people to achieve freedom. 

Recently the Polish Communists refused to 
permit Vice President HUMPHREY and a con- 
gressional delegation to attend the dedica- 
tion of an $11 million children’s hospital the 
United States has built in Krakow. 

There is growing recognition within the 
Government, especially those departments 
and agencies concerned with diplomacy and 
agriculture, that the role of food in promon 
ing peace has been neglected. A long, hard 
look is being taken at existing programs. 
This has given rise to consideration of re- 
leasing agriculture from rigid controls. 

The value of food in promoting peace, 
coupled with mounting farm organization 
protests against regimentation of agricul- 
ture, may work in time to release farmers 
from production straitjackets and super- 
vision. 

No doubt it won't happen overnight or even 
over the next year or before the next presi- 
dential campaign, yet, it is possible the 
trend away from socialism and welfare stat- 
ism may begin by freeing farmers from 
existing controls. 

A FARM REVOLUTION IN REVERSE 

Before any steps can be taken, the United 
States will have to determine just what the 
foods needs will be of soaring populations 
and what part of that needed food supply 
the United States could meet under its sur- 
plus producing know-how and mechaniza- 
tion. 


Experts contend that it is obvious what- 
ever goal is determined will be higher than 
existing production, so that ceilings will 
have to be lifted on productive capacity. 
With the lifting of ceilings will come a re- 
lease from existing controls. 

The extent of release is being debated by 
planners for the future. It is possible that 
the Government would maintain only a 
minimum floor under farm prices and leave 
farmers free to choose what to plant and to 
sell in a free market. P 

What is being talked of is a farm revolu- 
tion in reverse. It is still too early to say 
how far it will go, but it is a long step even 
to consider employing food production as a 
propaganda tool and a lever for promotion 
of peace. 


Shaping Our Long-Range Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been urging the Congress to assume its 
rightful role in participating in the shap- 
ing of our long-range foreign policy, par- 
ticularly with reference to the continu- 
ie ae expanding conflict in southeast 


I remain convinced that the vast maj- 
ority of the American people will sup- 
port whatever must be done to achieve 
our goal of ending Communist aggres- 
sion and subversion against South Viet- 
nam, and then of attempting to work out 
Some honorable and satisfactory ar- 
rangement under which its citizens will 
be left free to choose and shape their 
own destiny. 

So far, so good—but, though the Amer- 
ican people undoubtedly understand that 
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this is our primary goal and overwhelm- 
ingly approve of it, I am not at all con- 
vinced that they have, as yet, any clear 
idea of how long it may take to reach 
such a result nor of what may be even- 
tually demanded of them along the way. 

One of the reasons why this is so is 
that, up to now at least, most of the ini- 
tiative for what has been happening in 
Vietnam has rested with the aggressor. 
The future course of the conflict is al- 
most impossible to predict for the same 
basic reason and, as long as this condi- 
tion prevails, I think the uneasiness here 
at home over this new and strange kind 
of a “war,” and the uncertainty about 
what we are getting into, is bound to 
increase to the detriment of both our real 
and our apparent national resolution. 

I am convinced, as I have said before 
on several occasions, that the American 
people need and deserve to be told, fully 
and frankly, why this war must be fought 
and why it must be won—‘won” in the 
sense, that is, that the President now 
defines our possibility of success in 
achieving our underlying goal—and I am 
also convinced that they need and de- 
serve to be told, with equal fullness and 
frankness, what the cost of such success 
may be to them. 

Until this has been done, I fear that 
the seeming contradiction that may ex- 
ist, here, between what the American 
people want, and what they are willing 
to pay for, will continue and, for so long 
as that is so in any degree, the posture of 
the United States, in southeast Asia or 
elsewhere, is not one of full strength. 

In my judgment, the President must 
bear the primary responsibility for im- 
proving this situation. Toa degree, after 
a rather long period of comparative 
silence, he has been attempting to do so. 
But I do not think that press confer- 
ences, nor “off the record” discussions 
with either congressional leaders or rep- 
resentatives of the news media, or inten- 
tional leaks about the possibility of troop 
callups and so on, constitute proper ve- 
hicles for him to use for such purposes. 

The best and, traditionally and con- 
stitutionally, the proper vehicle to which 
the President should turn is the Con- 
gress itself—as I think, eventually, he 
will have to do. And, if I am correct in 
this assessment, Mr. Speaker, then the 
sooner the better for all concerned. 

And, now, under leave to extend my 
remarks and include extraneous material, 
I submit for the consideration of my col- 
leagues the following newspaper com- 
ments, the first an editorial from the 
July 16, 1965, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the second a col- 
umn by Tom Wicker as appearing in the 
New York Times on the same date: 
{From the Christian Science Monitor, July 

16, 1965] 
ALL THE Facts ON VIETNAM 

Now that the U.S. Government has made 
it clear that it is determined to achieve in 
Vietnam those military ends which it be- 
lieves are right and necessary, Washington 
faces three moral and practical obligations. 
The first of these is to explain more con- 
vincingly to the American people and the 
world why Washington believes this war 
must be fought and won. The second is to 
tell the American people as fully and as 
frankly as is possible what this war will de- 
mand of them. The third is to win that 
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War with the utmost speed consistent with 
decency and common humanity. 

Although we understand and sympathize 
with the dificulties, both domestic and for- 
eign, which President Johnson faces over 
Vietnam, we do not believe that any one of 
these three obligations are yet being met. 
Washington's explanations on American in- 
volvement in Vietnam have left far too 
many Americans (to say nothing of the rest 
of the world) confused, doubtful and in 
Many cases even indignant. Washington 
has deliberately refrained from telling the 
American people what the White House and 
the Pentagon well know: the cost of vic- 
tory will be high, the road to victory hard 
and probably long. Finally, the present 
American build-up of troops, bases and ma- 
terial in Vietnam may not be adequate for 
even a long-drawn-out effort at victory, to 
say nothing of a swift and decisive effort to 
end the conflict. 

At any time, anywhere, and under any 
circumstance war is a heart-rending human 
tragedy. But once a war Is begun, the wisest 
and most merciful ure is to win that 
War as quickly as is consistent with every 
humane consideration left the warrior. 

Nor will anything be gained by failing to 
be utterly frank with the American people. 
If Vietnam Is to require larger armed forces, 
a call-up of Reserve units, new military ap- 
Propriations, the sooner and more fully the 
American people are told of this the better. 
At present, this news is coming out in dribs 
and drabs, in hints, in “leaked” stories and 
in other roundabout ways. It ts little won- 
der that the American people seem uncer- 
tain and confused about what is going on. 

We believe that the American aims of pre- 
serving South Vietnam's independence, of 
halting outside aggression and of seeking a 
negotiated peace with honor and justice are 
right. But we also believe that these may 
Well require greater sacrifices than Wash- 
ington has yet admitted. It is high time 
that the White House made this plain. 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, July 16, 

1965] 
WASHINGTON : How DEEP Is re River? 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasurncton, July 15—In the early days of 
his Presidency, Lyndon Johnson is supposed 
to have remarked that his support in the 
country was like a western river—wide but 
shallow. The remark probably had no special 
Televance to the specific question of his policy 
in South Vietnam, but in the months and 
Years ahead the depth of that particular river 
may be thoroughly tested. 

The best efforts of poll takers and the in- 
formed opinion of reporters and others who 
move around the country agree that the Na- 
tion is supporting the expanded war in South 
Vietnam and believes with Mr. Johnson that 
the United States must stick to its guns 
against the Communist guerrillas. 

THE GOOD PEOPLE 

It is likely also, however, that the majority 
Of the good people pursuing their business 
from here to the Pacific coast do not have a 
detalled understanding of what is going on, 
What is at stake, and what could happen in 
remote southeast Asia. In such a complex 
Situation the people have rallied round the 
President, taken his word and advice, and 
acquiesced in his management of things. 

In the postwar world, moreover, it has not 
been difficult to mobilize American opinion 
around an anti-Communist position, and it 
always has been easy to evoke the patroitic 
fervor of Americans when their flag and their 

are under fire. 

But wars involving mass societies in the 

century with its instant communica- 
tions and propaganda techniques are most 
fasily sustained when there is a clear-cut ob- 
jective. Franklin Roosevelt's demand for 
nditional surrender” of the Axis Powers 
May have been unwise in the long view, but 
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it provided the American pepole with a visible 
and definable target, and they aimed at it 
unanimously and wholeheartedly. 

The trouble with the war in Vietnam is 
that Lyndon Johnson can provide no such 
attractive terminal There is no real 
battlefront to be stablized at a certain line. 
There is no lost and occupied territory to be 
regained. There is not even a clearly visible 
enemy command to be brought to its knees 
and relieved of its swords. 

NO RINGING SLOGANS 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
repugnant war has produced no rising slogans 
and no confident definitions of victory. And 
that may be why, despite the evident general 
support for the President's policy, the Viet- 
namese war has sicklied o'er the American 
sky with the pale cast of uneasiness. People 
want something tangible to fight for. 

This and earlier administrations have 
worked hard to provide it. A clear and con- 
sistent American goal has been to achieve an 
end to aggression and subversion against 
South Vietnam. 

Beyond that is diplomatic murk, although 
the South Vietnamese Government, with the 
endorsement of Dean Rusk, has set forth 
these additional fundamental principles for 
a just and enduring peace: 

Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape Its own destiny without outside inter- 
ference; an end to South Vietnamese military 
action and the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops; and effective guarantees for inde- 
pendence and freedom for the South Viet- 
namese people. 

Mr. Rusk added that if these principles 
were realized, North and South Vietnam 
could proceed to a free decision on the 
question of reunification. 

That would not appear to rule out govern- 
ment participation by South Vietnamese 
Vietcong elements, as distinguished from 
North Vietnamese infiltrators. It does not 
nocessarily reject the idea of international 
guarantees partially shared by Communist 
powers, It at least opens the possibility of 
South Vietnam being voted by all of Indo- 
china into a Communist or Titoist govern- 
ment as a part of reunification. 

Mr. Johnson probably has to float these 
notions before Hanoi, Peiping and Moscow, 
as well as the Vietcong themselves, if he is 
to keep open the faint prospect that they 
eventually might consider the conference 
table more promising or less punishing than 
the jungle, 

OUR BARGAINING POSITION 


But he cannot concede such points in ad- 
vance without destroying his bargaining 
position in southeast Asia—a position that 
already needs plenty of improvement. Nor 
is it likely that he can foresee whether any 
or all of these ar ents might become 
necessary or impossible or even advantageous. 

So there is not, and probably can't be, any 
inspiring and precise definition of what the 
war is all about. As the casualty list 
lengthens, this might turn Mr. Johnson's 
river into a dry gulch unless the American 
people understand that the problem is not 
so simple as bringing down Hitler or getting 
the missiles out of Cuba. 


Any Trade With Reds Helps Foe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alhambra Post Advocate of July 13, 1965, 
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perceptively editorialized on the prob- 
lems of trade with the Communist bloc. 

The editorial serves to deflate this ad- 
ministration’s extensive campaign de- 
signed to promote an increase in East- 
West trade as virtually a political and 
economic panacea to the cold war. 

As the editorial concludes: 

One of the greatest cold war tronies is 
that the free world does not recognize the 
threat or Ignores it to trade with the Rus- 
sians In the mistaken belief that it enhances 
the cause of peace, 

Unless there is more recognition of this 
fact, we could become the tools of our own 
destruction, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

{From the San Gabriel Valley (Calif) Post 
Advocate, July 13, 1965] 
Any Trapt Wrrn Reps HELPS For 


One of the most futile exercises in seman- 
tics of our generation is whether a distinc- 
tion can be made between strategic and non- 
strategic goods so far as trade with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites Is concerned. 

Without the trade from the free world, 
the Soviet Union could not have reached the 
position of influence and power she wields 
today. Whether wheat or machinery, trade 
to the Soviets is a political weapon for 
Marxist domination and as such is strategic, 

The value of trade with the free world 
to the Soviets was clearly outlined recently 
in a speech by B. F. Coggan, an executive 
of the National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion, who has traveled extensively in Russia. 

“Russia,” he said, “has come to the real- 
ization that she cannot exist unto herself 
and she must enter the world marketplace, 
We now see Marxism turning outward and 
making a direct contact with the free world 
through the window of trade. 

"Russia will now try to market her prod- 
ucts worldwide in an effort to enlarge Marxist 
influence throughout the world. She be- 
Ueves that world trade will gain her time to 
overtake the economic progress of capitalistic 
countries * * We therefore now see the 
Soviet leaders attaching a very special im- 
portance to opening up trade with the United 
States,” 

One of the greatest cold war ironies is 
that the free world does not recognize the 
threat or ignores it to trade with the Rus- 
sians in the mistaken belief that it enhances 
the cause of peace. 

Unless there is more recognition of this 
fact, we could become the tools of our own 
destruction. 


Busiest Executive Mr. Boston” —42 Af- 
filiations for Ralph Lowell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, the recent 
edition of Poor’s Register of Corpora- 
tions, Directors, and Executives shows 
that the Nation’s busiest executive is a 
remarkable Bostonian, Ralph Lowell. 

Mr. Lowell serves as chairman of the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., but he 
is also a director or officer of 41 other 
corporations. 
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In addition to all of these activities, 
Mr. Lowell is a noted patron of the arts 
in Boston and has built the Lowell Fund. 
organized to assist Harvard students 
from $238,000 to $2 million. 

Ken McKenna, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, wrote an interest profile of Mr. 
Lowell and I would like to share it with 
the House by inserting it in the RECORD: 
Busrest Execorive—‘Mr. Bosron”—42 Ar- 

FILIATIONS FOR RALPH LOWELL 
(By Ken McKenna) 


This year Ralph Lowell somehow is divid- 
ing his working hours between Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co. and 41 other corpora- 
tions and institutions where he is an officer 
or director. 

As such, the 74-year-old Bostonian became 
the busiest corporate executive in the United 
States for 1965. 

Mr. Lowell, who is chairman of Boston Safe 
Deposit, added 12 new affiliations this year, 
thereby taking the lead over last year’s busi- 
est director, Washington Businessman George 
E. Allen. Mr. Allen, famed as the joke-telling 
friend of U.S. Presidents, ran second this 


This information concerning the public life 
of top executives emerged from the 1965 edi- 
tion of “Poor’s Register of Corporations, Di- 
rectors and Executives.” The 3,810-page vol- 
ume, weighing 13 pounds, was published yes- 
terday by Standard & Poor’s Corp. 

Among the facts of business life emerging 
from the publication: 

The average age of top-level corporate offi- 
cers and directors is increasing rather than 
decreasing. An age study of the listed 71,327 
men indicated the average age of executives 
has increased by 4 percent over last year. 

With a possible boost from the space age, 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Moved into the leading 10 colleges and uni- 
versities attended by corporate executives 
and directors. Harvard was an easy first, 
with 4,135 company officers listed. Following 
were Yale, Princeton, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Busiest woman executive was Mary A. Mc- 
Cravey, secretary of Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
who is also an officer and/or director of 23 
related companies, 

Standard & Poor's candidate for the year’s 
most active executive is a member of the 
renowned New England Lowell family. Often 
identified as “Mr. Boston,” he has demon- 
strated over the years a surprising range of 
interests. 

LONG LIST 


His affiliations include John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., as a director; New 
England Medical Center, treasurer; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, life mem- 
ber of the corporation; Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, trustee, and Salvation Army 
Association, treasurer. 

He is also a director of Republic Steel 
Corp., Avco Corp., American Brewing Co., 
Park Sheraton Corp., and S. Klein Depart- 
ment Stores. 

A lover of cultural pursuits, he was an 
early advocate of educational television 
(commercial television plays “down to 
amuse; we play up to stimulate or instruct,” 
he once said). 

Recently he backed a proposal that the 
conservative Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
buy a Picasso painting and Brancus sculp- 
ture, commenting, “Now, I don't believe in 
eee tt but Im not 
always right.” 

As a financial figure, his batting average 
has been high. In the 37 years he managed 
the Lowell Fund, organized to assist students 
at Harvard, its assets grew from $238,000 to 
Aa million, 

His major concern is Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust, of which he is chairman. He de- 
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scribes the trust bank, oldest of the char- 
tered trust companies in the United States, 
as “a bank with a conscience.” 

Mr. Lowell earned a Phi Beta Kappa key at 
Harvard, graduating in the class of 1912 with 
Robert Benchley, Frederick Lewis Allen, and 
Joseph P, Kennedy. The executive, a mem- 
ber of the seventh generation of his family to 
attend the college, was later elected president 
of the Harvard University Board of Overseers. 

“When we say college here, we mean Har- 
vard,” he said a few weeks ago, “I can't think 
of any Lowells who didn't go.” 

OLDER 

At 74, Mr. Lowell is in an age category that 
increased this year in Poor's Register“ of 
active executives. Some 8,303 executives were 
listed in the 71-to-80 bracket, almost 1,000 
more than last year. 

The number of working businessmen over 
80 also rose, by 50 percent to 1,402. In the 
younger categories, the number of executives 
declined. Only 59 percent of the officers and 
directors listing their age (4,541 omitted this 
fact) were in the 21-to-60 area, compared 
with 63 percent in 1964. 

The Register is shadowy on one. point. 
Harold L. Wyman, Standard & Poor's senior 
vice president in charge, pointed out that the 
count of women executives (1,284) was based 
on those positively identified as such. 

There is reason to believe, he said, a great 
number of women conceal their sex by re- 
porting only initials. 


Sportsmen Must Bypass Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a grim warning appearing in the 
Pennsylvania Game News published 
monthly by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania entitled “Sportsmen Must 
Bypass Philadelphia.” 

Citizens across the Nation are con- 
cerned about the kind of irresponsible 
legislation directed at firearms and law- 
abiding citizens. 

The legislation referred to is an ordi- 
nance of the city of Philadelphia requir- 
ing that all sporting arms purchased, 
transferred, or brought into the city, in- 
cluding rifles and shotguns, be registered 
and may not be legally possessed in the 
county without first presenting the own- 
er’s name, address, fingerprints, photo- 
graph, and serial number to the Phila- 
delphia Police Department accompanied 
by a registration fee of $1. 

Firearms not so registered may be con- 
fiscated and the owner fined. 

This is simply an example of the direc- 
tion in which legislation such as H.R. 
6628, H.R. 1783, S. 14, and the so-called 
Dodd bill, S. 1591, and S. 1592, is taking 
this Nation: 

Because or New Gun Law SPORTSMEN Must 
BYPASS PHILADELPHIA 
(By Charles H. Nehf) 

Philadelphia, the birthplace of American 

Democracy, is now in the onus position of 
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also giving it the kiss of death.” The very 
implication of the ridiculous new restrictive 
gun law which went into effect April 15 now 
strikes at the very heart of human privileges 
granted in the constitution of the United 
States. 

The Philadelphia law now requires that all 
sporting firearms purchased, transferred or 
brought into the city, Including rifies and 
shotguns, be registered and may not be pos- 
sessed legally in the county without first pre- 
senting the owner's name, address, finger- 
prints, photograph and serial number to the 
Philadelphia Police Department. Registra- 
tion fee is $1. Incidentally guns not so 
registered may be confiscated and the owner 
fined 


“This law,” as stated by an official of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, “will im- 
pose serious hardships on both the honest 
resident sportsman and on the visiting 
hunter or target shooter who is temporarily 
in, or passing through the city.” 

“Out-of-State sportsmen are particularly 
cautioned to keep this in mind when travel- 
ing through the city of Philadelphia. The 
transportation of u firearms 
through Philadelphia constitutes a violation. 
It should be emphasized that this is not 
a Pennsylvania law, but applies only in the 
city of Philadelphia.” 


PUSHING OUTWARD 


In some of the initial discussion of the 
bill, the mayor of Philadelphia and council- 
men expressed the hope that similar laws 
would be imposed by the counties of Bucks, 
Chester, Delaware, and Montgomery. The 
heat is now on and overtures have already 
been made to the county commissioners in 
the districts surrounding Philadelphia. 

Just where does this leave the honest law- 
abiding sportsman? It places him out in left 
field so far that he isn't even in the ball 
game anymore. 

The sportsmen, as repeated many times 
over, are as much concerned with crime as 
anyone. Our position is that absolutely no 
amount of laws for registering sporting arms 
can and will reduce crimes. Philadelphia 
and every other part of the country will con- 
tinue to have major crimes at gunpoint, in 
spite of all the laws in the book. 

Do criminals register firearms? The answer 
to that question is only too obvious. 

Let us just examine a few of the nasty 
situations which now arise under this abso- 
lutely worthless gun law: 

1. Sets up an autocratic police department: 
The issuance of permits to transport, own or 
transfer sporting firearms now rests in the 
hands of a bureaucracy which smacks on the 
border of autocracy. God forbid, but the first 
place that all dictators in Europe went to 
disarm the people was to the bureau of arms 
registration. Once the public is deprived of 
lawful arms then we become the victims of 
might. 

Over a recent weekend my wife and I spent 
3 days at beautiful Williamsburg, Va. Among 
many impressions, you just can’t help but 
realize that the very basis for the existence 
of the United States is the result of an armed 
citizenry. 

2. Avoid Philadelphia airports in making 
your trip west: Sportsmen of the Lehigh Val- 
ley must now forget the Philadelphia Airport 
and arrange their big game hunting trips to 
the Far West and Alaska here at the Allen- 
town Airport. TWA and United now have 
direct routes out of Allentown and you can 
pick up your jet accommodations at either 
Pittsburgh or Chicago. 

3, Bypass Philadelphia on your waterfowl 
trips to the shore: The hundreds of Lehigh 
Valley sportsmen who use the Schuylkill Ex- 
pressway and Walt Whitman Bridge to the 
shore for waterfowl hunting must now give 
Philadelphia a wide berth. The couple of 
bucks we poured into eating meals along 
the way will be spent elsewhere. 
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4. Worth a good test case: Sportsmen are 
now aware of what an uninformed city coun- 
cil can do and are more united than ever. 
We are all standing by for a test case of 
this ordinance. Keep in mind how success- 
ful we were in overruling ordinances on con- 
trolled hunting. 

5. Slowly disarm the public: People will 
get so sick and tired of rules and regula- 
tions for possession of guns that they will 
slowly get rid of them. This will be a para- 
dise for crime, the innocent citizen will be 
without a weapon of protection and the 
hoods, gangsters, and their compatriots will 
ride herd. 

There are plenty of laws already on the 
books to fight crime. Let's get busy and en- 
force them—not using the honest Iaw-abid- 
ing citizen as the scapegoat. 


Dean of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following well- 
deserved editorial which was published 
in the New York Journal-American of 
July 15, 1965. 

All of us are honored to serve with the 
gentleman to whom the editorial refers, 
the dean of the House, the distinguished 
Representative from New York Eman- 
UEL CELLER. 

The editorial follows: 

DEAN OF THE HOUSE 


Among the many contributions of Repre- 
sentative OELLER, Democrat, of 
Brooklyn, during his 43 years of service, we 
must reckon among the most significant the 
sponsorship and adoption of three constitu- 
tional amendments. These are: 

The granting of the vote in presidential 
elections to the District of Columbia, the abo- 
lition of the poll tax in Federal elections, and 
the filling of the constitutional gap in the 
matter of presidential inability. 

The first two passed Congress June 16, 
1960, and August 27, 1962, respectively, and 
were ratified by the States on April 3, 1961, 
and January 23, 1964, respectively. The third 
One was adopted by the House last June 30, 
and by the Senate on July 6. 

No other chairman in the history of this 
country has to his credit the shaping of three 
constitutional amendments. This is a high 
proportion when we consider that, excluding 
the Bill of Rights, only 15 constitutional 
amendments have passed the Congress since 
its inception. 

The statement of Representative CARL 
ALBERT, Majority leader, made on the floor of 
the House on June 30, is indeed, well merited: 

“Mr. Speaker, this is a memorable day in 
the history of the House and in the life of 
one of the most distinguished men ever to 
serve in the House. The House has just 
adopted the conference report on the consti- 
tutional amendment dealing with presiden- 
tial disability and succession, which has 
been managed from its beginning by the dis- 
tinguished dean of the House, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. CELLER, 

“Also of historical significance is the fact 
that this is the third constitutional amend- 
ment which has been shepherded through 
the House by our distinguished friend from 
New York.” 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch Endorses Urban 
Transport Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the July 14 
edition of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
carries an editorial endorsing legisla- 
tion I recently introduced (H.R. 9200) 
requiring the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
undertake a 2-year, $20 million research 
program to achieve a technological 
breakthrough in the development of new 
urban transportation systems. 

The editorial says the “proposal makes 
a good deal of sense” because of the 
urgency of the problem and the fact that 
no one but the Federal Government can 
undertake a research program of the 
required magnitude. 

The new systems would be designed 
to carry people quickly, safely, and eco- 
nomically from place to place within 
urban areas, without polluting the air 
and in such a way as to meet the needs 
of the people for individual transport. 
This effort would complement the mass 
transportation grant program already 
administered by HHFA which helps 
cities buy new equipment for existing 
facilities, or set up new bus or subway 
systems. 

Nine other Members have joined as 
cosponsors: the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. AsHLEY], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CABELL], the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL], the gentlewoman from Missouri 
Mrs. Sutirvan], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vantk], the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Wettner], and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The editorial, follows: 

For A TRANSIT BREARTHROUGH 

Legislation calling for a crash research pro- 
gram to develop new types of public mass 
transportation systems has been offered in 
Congress by Representative HENRY S. REUSS, 
of Milwaukee, and eight other urban-area 
Democrats, including Mrs. LEONOR K. SULLI- 
van, of St. Louis, and Smney R. YATES, of 
Chicago. Given the urgency of the urban 
transit problem and the clear inability of 
anyone except the Federal Government to 
finance the effort to achieve a technological 
breakthrough in this field, the proposal 
makes a good deal of sense. 

What is aimed at is not merely engineer- 
ing advances on existing rail and bus sys- 
tems, but the development of wholly new 
systems more in keeping with the needs of 
the times—“high-speed, noiseless, nonpollut- 
ing, economical,” as one proponent put it in 
a House speech. Representative Reuss re- 
ported on one such possibility, the commu- 
cat, which has been proposed in rough out- 
line by scientists at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The commucar would be a 
small lightweight vehicle carrying two to four 
passengers capable of being driven independ- 
ently on its own power at 50 miles an hour 


and along special electric-powered guideways 
at up to 100 miles an hour; it could be 
parked in downtown racks. 
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Costly research is necessary to determine 
the feasibility of the commucar, or alterna- 
tive proposals. Neither private industry nor 
the States have the resources to tackle a 
problem of this magnitude. Mr. Reuss and 
his colleagues would make available $10 mil- 
lion in each of the next 2 years. This is 
adequate but still a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the 615.5 billion the Federal Gov- 
ernment expects to spend next year on re- 
search and development, including $7 billion 
for defense and $5 billion for space. 

As Mr. Reuss has pointed out, an efficient 
urban transportation system would reduce 
the air pollution problem, caused in no small 
measure by automotive exhaust fumes; 
greatly reduce accidents on the highways; 
slash the excessive cost of commuting by 
automobile and reverse the trend to a grow- 
ing urban ugliness caused by parking lots 
and highways. It also would unclog urban 
arteries and help make the urban areas that 
produce so much of the Nations taxable 
wealth pleasant and efficient places in which 
to live and do business. 


Nigerian Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions Adebo Saluted by Horton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, it was my pleasure and privilege 
to take part in a very impressive meeting 
sponsored by the Federation of Negro 
Women’s Clubs in my home community 
of Rochester, N.Y. The guest of honor 
on this occasion was His Excellency, 
Chief S. O. Adebo, Ambassador Pleni- 
potentiary to the United Nations. The 
Ambassador was accompanied by his 
wife. Both were greeted warmly by my 
fellow Rochesterians. 

The invocation for the luncheon which 
Ambassador Adebo addressed, was de- 
livered by my long time friend, the Rev. 
Arthur L. Whitaker of the Mount Olivet 
Baptist Church. Another distinguished 
constituent, Dr. Carl W. Zuehlke, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Association for the 
United Nations was the master of cere- 
monies. The president of the Rochester 
Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Cullen Taylor and Mrs. Rhoda Town- 
send, regional president, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
delivered welcoming remarks and Mrs. 
Sophie G. Divers, the community rela- 
tions adviser for the city of Rochester 
introduced Ambassador Adebo. Follow- 
ing the Ambassador’s address, Rochester 
Mayor Frank T. Lamb officially welcomed 
our esteemed visitor and the program 
was concluded with the benediction of 
Rabbi Robert Segal of Temple Sinai. 

Mr. Speaker, before sharing with my 
colleagues the summary of Ambassador 
Adebo’s address, I include with my re- 
marks an excerpt from Mrs. Diver's in- 
troduction of the Ambassador for its 
value in establishing the impressive back 
ground of education and Government 
service which Ambassador Adebo brings 
to his important diplomatic post: 

He is a great and wise man, He attended 
grammar school in his native land and holds 
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a bachelor of arts degree from King’s College, 
Lagos, Nigeria. He received a bachelor of 
arts degree and his bachelor of law degree 
with honors from London University, Lon- 
don, England. A barrister-at-law he was 
called by Gray’s Inn, London. 

For many years before his country was in- 
dependent, he was in the administrative 
class of the Nigerian civil service, and served 
as Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Western Nigeria, and, also, as head of the 
civil service. He o and carried out 
the replacement of British senior officials by 
Nigerians in the top posts of the Nigerian 
civil service. 

In 1963 he was Chairman of the Working 
Group of 21 on the examination of the ad- 
ministrative and budgetary procedures of 
the United Nations and was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of laws degree by Western 
Michigan University. 

In his present position as Ambassador Ex- 

and Plenipotentiary, Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, he is 
also Commissioner General for Economic 
Affairs. 


Tue New NATIONS AND THE New WORLD 


(Summary of points made in an address de- 
livered to a luncheon meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Colored Women's Clubs of Roch- 
ester on Saturday, the 17th of July, by 
Chief S. O. Abedo, Permament Representa- 
tive of Nigeria at the United Nations) 

For my present purpose, “the new nations” 
are, primarily, those countries which have 
achieved independence since the end of the 
Second World War. But I also include in 
that category countries like Ethiopia, Li- 
beria, and the United Arab Republic which 
were independent before 1939 but can be sald 
to have generated a new life, politically, 
and/or economically and/or socially since 
1945. 

Although not all the new nations coming 
within my definition are located on the con- 
tinent of Africa, although a great deal of my 
submissions will have validity for most if 
not all of them, I have particularly in mind, 
as I speak, the 35 countries of Africa whose 
destinies are now in the hands of their Afri- 
can inhabitants. That is to say, all the in- 
dependent countries on the continent, except 
South Africa in which unhappily the indig- 
enous African has no voice in the running 
of his country. 

The new world that I wish to discuss is the 
world as it has become as a result of (a) the 
establishment in 1945 of the United Nations 
and (b) the presence in it of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons of mass destruction. 

The new nations are to a great extent the 
result of the international climate of opin- 
ion created by the existence of the United 
Nations. They reflect in that sense the 
success of the Organization. But they also 
represent a challenge to it, for there are now 
35 members of it from independent Africa 
alone, and they have faced the Organization 
with problems of special interest to Africa, 
which it cannot ignore. 

These special problems may be summarized 
as the elimination of colonialism, the preser- 
vation of human rights within individual 
countries (including aboltion of the apar- 
theid policy of the South African Govern- 
ment and the abolition of overt and covert 
discriminatory practices against people of 
color anywhere), the promotion of inter- 
national economic cooperation with a view 
to raising the standard of life in the new 
nations. 

On the other hand, the new nations have 
brought along assets of value for the United 
Nations and the world. Those of them who 
have avoided involvement in cold war egg 
and attitudes, and possess the strength and 
the determination to stand for truth and 
justice, can and do make very useful con- 
tributions to the settlement of international 
problems. 
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I have deliberately ayoided simply calling 
these these nations “nonalined,” for non- 
alinement is not an end but a means. It 
only seryes the world if it is accompanied by 
the strength and the determination to stand 
for truth and justice. 

The youthfulness of the new nations is 
itself an asset. Like youthful individuals, 
they possess an idealism which if it some- 
times strikes the more experienced as un- 
realistic is indeed essential to restore a sense 
of purpose to our world. The new nations 
belleve more strongly in peace, than the 
older nations seem to do, They believe that 
a new world is necessary. And they think it 
can be created, And they are ready to co- 
operate in its creation. 

The world of the nuclear bomb is not a 
world in which nations can any longer 
afford to fight it out. So, if for no other 
reason, the parading of military might, the 
near-deification of military conquerors, must 
cease. We must break with all this if, as 
the opening words of the United Nations 
Charter put it, we are “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.“ 

But the warless world which the new na- 
tions seek is not a static world, a world of 
the “status quo. They seek a world of 
change, but of change brought about by 
peaceful methods, the methods prescribed 
in Chapter VI of the United Nations Charter 
for the “pacific settlement of disputes”, plus 
“international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian character, and in 
promoting and encouraging respect for hu- 
man rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion”, as set out in article 1 
of that charter. 

The responsibility for the creation of this 
new brave world of the future is, of course, 
that of all nations, small and great, old and 
new. It is also the responsibility of indi- 
viduals and of groups of individuals. My 
tribute goes to the Federation of Colored 
Women's Clubs of Rochester for the way in 
which they are playing their part in this 
crusade, the promotion of national as well 
as international understanding and coop- 
eration. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, ordinary 
language seems strangely inadequate in 
expressing the sorrow of the American 
people upon the untimely passing of 
Adlai Stevenson. In the career of this 
great American every act was charac- 
terized by unassuming dignity, yet his 
own natural eloquence will itself serve 
as the most lasting tribute to his mag- 
nificent work. In his life there was the 
grace of dignity coupled with rare in- 
tellectual insight, but qualities of the ac- 
ademic were blended with a profound, 
sympathetic understanding of the hu- 
man condition. His voice, though always 
restrained and measured, was both 
prophetic and genuinely realistic; few 
who heard his articulation of the loftiest 
national principles will be able to forget. 
Each coming year will add to the memory 
and the impact of his words. Among 
them were these: 
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The most important single event in our 
history is that tt is our turn to be freedom's 
champion, indeed her shield and sanctuary. 
A consciousness of the limits of our 
wisdom is our best companion because it is 
the root of responsibility * * let us dream 
of a world in which all states, great and 
small, work together for the peaceful flower- 
ing of the republic of man. 


With an unalterable commitment to 
the furtherance of human integrity, 
marked by a largeness able to withstand 
the demands of rigorous introspection, 
and esteemed for the patient humor and 
incisive wit and mature wisdom, Adlai 
Stevenson will long be remembered by all 
those who cherished his convictions of a 
world united in peace and harmony. 


Executive Corps Starts Writing Success 
Story in Its First Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most stirring examples of the role that 
private industry can play in our foreign 
aid effort is the International Executive 
Service Corps. Dozens of experienced 
and successful businessmen have been 
putting their talents and skills to work 
for the growing industries of the develop- 
ing nations. 

The corps deals directly with the com- 
panies concerned and has produced out- 
standing results in all of its projects. 
Started at the suggestion of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank president, David Rockefel- 
ler, and now under the full-time direction 
of Frank Pace, Jr., the Executive Serv- 
ice Corps demonstrates what private re- 
sources can do to improve management 
techniques and build the morale of the 
new industries of the new nations. 

I insert a fine article by Douglas W. 
Cray in the business section of the New 
York Times yesterday in the RECORD: 
EXECUTIVE Corps STARTS WRITING SUCCESS 

STORY IN Irs Fmsr YEAR 
(By Douglas W. Cray) 

Contrary to form, a chance to catch up on 
“a little fishing” was not uppermost in the 
plans of George F. Salman, of Manhasset, 
Long Island, when he retired 2 years ago, 
at the age of 56, as controller of the Minerals 
& Chemicals Philipp Corp., an international 
trading corporation. 

Yet today, fresh from a 3-month tour of 
volunteer service in Peru, Mr. Salman has 
brought back a tale that makes minnows 
out of any conventional entries in a fishing 
derby for retirees. 

With the help of the recently organized 
International Executive Service Corps, a 
kind of business executives’ Peace Corps, 
Mr. Salman found himself in the whaling 
business. 

During his stay with the officers and di- 
rectors of a small, struggling shore-station 
whaling company in Port Paita, Peru, Mr. 
Salman acquired enough whaling lore and 


newly acquired knowledge in detailed re- 
ports with the company, which had been 
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looking for ways to diversify a product long 
confined to sperm oil and whale meat. 

Mr. Salman describes his tour as “a most 
rewarding experience.” 

The general manager of the whaling com- 
pany found it more than ally 
“rewarding.” In a recent letter to officials 
of the executive corps, he asserted that the 
help Mr. Salman provided “will save our in- 
dustry from economic collapse; will create 
new job opportunities; will permit our in- 
dustry to advance to manufacturing activi- 
ties [and] will help the country’s economy, 
including the inflow of foreign currencies.” 


DISTINGUISHED GROUP — 


The International Executive Service Corps, 
which was formally organized last January, 
has not been in operation long enough to 
have received many such letters. But if the 
plans of the distinguished group of U.S. 
corporate executives who founded it work 
out, the organization will eventually have 
400 to 500 projects like the one Mr. Salman 
participated in going on each year. 

As the executive corps states in a new 
brochure for prospective client“ companies 
in developing nations: 

“IECS is a private nonprofit organization 
directed and managed by businessmen. Its 
primary objective is to help improve the per- 
formance of privately owned commercial en- 
terprises in developing countries essentially 
in the fields of general management, produc- 
tion, marketing and financial control. IECS 
makes available on request experienced ex- 
ecutives for limited periods of time, usually 
3 to 6 months, to advise the t of 
enterprises assistance, and to help 
implement the recommendations made. 
ICES deals directly with individual busi- 
nesses, and not through the Governments of 
the United States and the host country.” 

The idea for this kind of gray-flannel, pri- 
vately operated Peace Corps was first voiced 
in 1963 by Senator Vance HARTKE, Democrat, 
of Indiana, and, that same year, by David 
Rockefeller, president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, in the keynote address at the 13th an- 
nual International Management Congress. 

Mr. Rockefeller said: “It is my suggestion 
that private companies in the industrialized 
nations—in addition to pursuing their own 
investment opportunities abroad—volunteer 
to send members of their management to 
work in the developing areas.” 

He called for what he termed a “managerial 
task force of free enterprise.” 

By June 1964, the project was being halled 
by President Johnson as an “inspiring ex- 
ample of sane and sensible, responsible and 
constructive cooperation between govern- 
ment and private enterprise.” 

Besides Mr. Rockefeller, the chairman, di- 
rectors include Sol M. Linowitz, chairman of 
Xerox Corp.; Andrew Heiskell, chairman of 
Time, Inc.; Lawrence Litchfield, Ir,, chair- 
man of Aluminum Co. of America; Ralph A. 
Peterson, president of the Bank of America, 
and David A. Shepherd, executive vice presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Frank Pace, Jr., is the full-time paid presi- 
dent of the organization, whose nine full- 
time staff members are mostly retired cor- 
porate executives. The organization has its 
headquarters at 720 Fifth Avenue. 


HEAVY SCHEDULE 


The executive corps has completed 4 
projects, has 11 more in progress and another 
30 approved. A total of 44 projects, that is 
pleas for managerial assistance from private 
companies in developing countries, have 
been approved and 37 more are under study. 

Essentially what the companies or clients 
are seeking is the managerial experience and 
background of senior and retired U.S. corpo- 
ra te executives. 

The corps has a contract with the Agency 
for International Development whereby the 
initial financing of the venture is in part 
met by AID funds. AID will meet 75 per- 
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cent of the nonproject costs and 80 percent 
of the project costs during fiscal 1965. 

An additional $100,000 in expenses has been 
raised by the organization in a limited fund- 
raising effort in the U.S. business community. 

Eventually, the endeavor will be, accord- 
ing to its staff, 100 percent backed by private 
enterprise. 

A volunteer like Mr. Salman—there are 
some 300 volunteers who have been fully 
screened and processed receives no pay for 
his tour of service with a client“ company 
that might be in the Middle East, Latin 
America or the Far East. 

The client pays the corps a fee for his 
managerial services equivalent to the exist- 
ing rate of pay in its country for such a 
senior management officer. The volunteer, 
in turn, receives only daily expenses for him- 
self and, on occasion, his wife. 

If the client is able to meet such an ex- 
pense he is also expected to pay for the 
volunteer’s travel expenses to and from his 
temporary place of service. 

So far, more than 50 percent of the clients 
who have approached the corps for assist- 
ance are producing companies in the de- 
veloping countries, whose output ranges 
from drugs and shoes to furniture and au- 
tomotive parts. 

Other companies are in the retail business, 
insurance, development banking and various 
service or commercial ventures. 


ACHIEVEMENTS NOTED 


Mr. Salman, drawing from his acquaint- 
ances in the international business commu- 
nity, was able to obtain data on how another 
whaling company, in Africa, had diversified 
its production to include a substantial vol- 
ume of business in meat extracts. 

He turned this data over to the company 
that he worked 6 days a week with. 

Another returned volunteer, who plans to 
return for another assignment this fall, is 
Otto G. Berwind, who managed a Sears, 
Roebuck & Oo. store in Pittsburgh for 20 


years. 

He helped a large retall operation in Dayid, 
Panama, set up a credit operation and re- 
vamp its management operations so that op- 
erating division heads were represented on 
the board instead of simply members of the 
family. 

“To me.“ Mr. Rockefeller said last week, 
“the most significant achievement so far is 
that our experience has clearly demonstrated 
the workability of the concept of an execu- 
tive service corps on a worldwide scale.” 

“Our returnees so far have all indicated a 
desire to return again for another assign- 
ment, Mr, Pace said last week. 

The combination of an active alumni and 
& mounting desire on the part of individual 
companies in developing countries for skilled 
managerial assistance indicates that the ex- 
ecutive corps has an active future ahead of it. 

In the words of another volunteer, back 
from a tour of service in Panama: 

“There is, of course, also the feeling of self- 
satisfaction in having made a contribution 
to what I consider a necessary and worthy 
cause. Equally important is the feeling of 
satisfaction of having taken on a challenge 
and beating it.” 


Trade Expansion Act Needs Overhauling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. O. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long had misgivings about our foreign 
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trade policy and particularly about the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This act 
was run through Congress as a result of 
promises, pressures, and deals, without 
proper consideration of the contents of 
the act itself. 

As we all know, the new legislation was 
to mark a new departure by providing ad- 
justment assistance for the industries 
and labor elements that have been or will 
be injured by tariff reductions. This was 
the part of the legislation that would 
make it palatable to labor. In fact, lead- 
ers of labor based their support of the 
legislation on the promise of relief con- 
tained in the adjustment assistance pro- 
vision. 

By now we know that the promise of 
adjustment assistance was a vacuum. In 
a succession of 17 cases filed before the 
Tariff Commission subject to the new 
law none survived the steep exactions of 
the law. Each applicant was under the 
need to prove a chain of cause and effect 
much more stringent than was called for 
in the preceding escape clause that was 
discarded by the act. Instead of making 
relief more readily available to injured 
industries or labor groups, the door was 
shut tight. It is fair to say that today 
there is no remedy for injury suffered by 
a domestic industry or its workers from 
import competition. What was de- 
scribed as a relaxation of requirements 
for a remedy was in fact a shutout. 

I myself was not in favor of adjust- 
ment assistance and do not favor it now. 
In my judgment it is inexcusable policy 
to set out to hurt our economic enter- 
prises through the operation of a law that 
should not have been passed in the first 
place and then coming to the rescue with 
the resources of the National Treasury. 
However, having adopted such a law on a 
promise of improving the existing meas- 
ures of relief while in fact closing the 
door completely does not add up to ac- 
ceptable practice. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the act of 
1962 is in urgent need of amendment. 
The present tariff cutting negotiations 
now underway in 


heavy damage on more of our 
industries. The legislation that I pro- 
pose together with other Members would 
introduce some degree of caution in pro- 
ceedings that otherwise would produce 
incalculable harm. I say this because 
the tariff negotiations, while not yet very 
far advanced, are proceeding on the basis 
of a 50-percent tariff cut across the 
board, with a mere handful of exceptions. 
I do not say that there are not some 
products that could perhaps stand such a 
cut without being compelled as a matter 
of survival to resort to very drastic cost- 
reducing steps that in turn will be bad 
for the economy, especially employment, 
or moving more of their operations 
abroad, or both. Others—some that 
could perhaps withstand a cut of 20 or 
30 percent—would become overexposed if 
they were cut the full 50 percent. It was 
this possibility that led Congress in 1962 
to provide for extensive public hearings 
before the actual negotiations began. 
The bill that I am joining in introduc- 
ing would do what we apparently did not 
do explicitly enough in 1962. It would 
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establish criteria to guide our negotiators 
in Geneva. It is not too late to plug this 
loophole. It would make it possible to 
prevent further tariff reductions in all 
instances in which imports have reached 
a height equal to at least 742 percent of 
domestic production, provided that the 
imports had increased at least 75 percent 
since 1958, which was the year in which 
the last preceding tariff-cutting act was 
passed. 

When I say that it would make it pos- 
sible to prevent additional tariff reduc- 
tions I mean that any industry or labor 
group would be eligible under the pro- 
posed amendments to apply to the Tariff 
Commission for certification to the effect 
that imports of a product or products 
produced by them did in fact meet one 
or more of the criteria laid down in the 
bill. Upon an affirmative finding by the 
Tariff Commission it would so certify 
to the President. He would then remove 
the product from the list offered for tariff 
negotiation. 

It was never intended by Congress that 
all products indiscriminately should be 
offered for a 50-percent cut. The law 
dos not say so. As I have just said, 
it made provision for public hearings on 
a list supplied to the Tariff Commission 
by the President. It did not say that 
these hearings were to be a mere formal- 
ity; nor did it say the President's special 
representative for trade negotiations was 
empowered to set aside the purpose of 
the hearings in deference to some ap- 
proach that was more agreeable to the 
GATT countries, but that would nullify 
the integrity of the hearings, 

A considerable number of the Mem- 
bers of this Chamber and of the other 
body appeared before the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Committee for Trade 
Information during the 4 months of 
public hearings that were indeed held. 
I understand that altogether more than 
800 witnesses were heard, representing 
besides Congress numerous representa- 
tives of industries, agricultural pursuits 
and workers. 

I should think that such a massive 
preparation for an international tariff 
conference would have signified some- 
thing. Upward of 5,000 items were ex- 
amined. What a shocking surprise then 
to learn that our national spokesman, the 
President's special representative, agreed 
as long ago as May 1963 with other 
GATT representatives to wholesale tariff 
cuts of 50 percent—with exceptions de- 
scribed by a phrase that is due to be 
heard more and more—namely, “a bare 
minimum of exceptions.” 

Evidently the public hearings were in- 
deed held to signify something; but I am 
sorry to say that they established a new 
high in contempt not only of Congress 
but of the many citizens who responded 
to the notice of hearings and were en- 
titled to believe that the hearings were 
sincere and for the purpose implied in 
the law. I do not blame the Tariff Com- 
mission. I am sure that it performed as 
conscientiously as possible. It did not 
participate in the GATT agreement that 
reduced the hearings to a farce. In fact, 
the subsequent agreement that produced 
FF 
standing of the Commission itself 
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Mr. Speaker, the executive branch by 
thus treating the Tariff Commission, 
which is a creature of Congress, estab- 
lished to do some of the work of Congress, 
with what amounts to contempt merely 
illustrates how far that branch has 
moved toward virtual autonomy in regu- 
lating the foreign commerce of this coun- 
try. Although this is a clear and undis- 
puted constitutional function of the 
Congress, the executive branch has be- 
come increasingly high-handed in its 
usurpation of this power. The nullifica- 
tion of the hearings held by the Tariff 
Commission in carrying out the prepara- 
tory steps set forth in the law as a guide 
to the negotiators, represents only the 
last of a long series of abuses of power by 
the executive branch in this field. 

Unfortunately this high-handedness is 
a matter of the most serious concern to 
many of our industries. The self-justifi- 
cation of the executive branch in this 
instance can only rest on the theoretical 
assumption, so widely made by doctrin- 
aire economists, that American industry 
and agriculture are able to compete with 
foreign producers with only a fringe of 
exceptions. These exceptions are re- 
garded as inefficient domestic producers 
or manufacturers and are therefore not 
entitled to protection. They are merely 
to be helped to get out of their present 
lines of production into something else— 
something that is never specified and 
never indicated even vaguely because no 
one knows what it is. 

As the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Bartno], said not many days ago, there is 
no place for producers of livestock such 
as sheep, goats, and cattle to go except to 
the cities if they are driven out of busi- 
ness by imports. These are among the 
leading pursuits in my own district. 
Only a year ago meat imports had risen 
so sharply that many cattle producers 
were in distress. If a halt had not been 
called on the imports, ruin on a broad 
scale would have descended over the 
ranching areas of the Southwest and 
West. 

Mr. Speaker, it is more than tiresome 
to hear from the mouths of economists 
the accusation of inefficiency whenever 
a domestic industry is unable to compete 
with imports. The accusation is singu- 
larly inept, lacking in sympathy for do- 
mestic enterprise and smacking of out- 
right sadism. The very ones who exhibit 
this attitude are often those who purport 
to give their support to high wages, col- 
lective bargaining, and social benefits of 
all kinds, while deploring unemployment. 

Yet the fact is that this country led 
the world in productivity per man-hour, 
both in our factories and mills and in 
our agricultural pursuits. It was not in- 
efficiency that put us at a disadvantage 
in wool growing or animal husbandry. 
It was the same factor that puts our 
merchant marine at a disadvantage in 
competition with foreign-flag vessels; the 
same factor that has called for a subsidy 
to cotton and wheat growers and that has 
led to the great increase in foreign in- 
vestment by scores of our great indus- 
tries. In other words, it was higher costs 
traceable directly to higher wages. 

While foreign countries were relatively 
backward in the technology and methods 
of production we were able, with the 
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help of the tariff, to compete because 
of our generally higher productivity. 
Now our tariff protection has been 
greatly lowered, thanks to the Trade 
Agreement program, and the technology 
of other countries, especially the leading 
industrial countries has been vastly im- 
proved. With our tariff affording much 
less protection and with the higher pro- 
ductivity of other countries pressing us, 
our previous competitive capacity has 
been lowered. 

It is often said that wages abroad have 
risen sharply; and that is true, especially 
in Europe and Japan; but that does not 
mean that they have overtaken us. Far 
from it. Let us keep in mind that our 
own wages have not stood still. In one 
year’s time our average industrial wages 
have increased 9 cents per hour. They 
moved from $2.53 per hour in June 1964 
to $2.62 per hour in June 965. This 
was an increase of 3.4 percent; but in 
Japan a 9-cent increase would be in the 
order of a 25-percent increase and in 
Europe one of 10 to 15 percent. The 
big increases we hear of from aborad are 
in percentages, not in actual cents. At 
the rate of difference in wage rises in 
the past few years between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States it will be 
many years before they come to parity 
with us. Meantime, because of the esca- 
lation of productivity abroad, benefited 
greatly by their access of our technology, 
we will remain at a competitive ad- 
vantage in many lines; and we may ex- 
pect these instances to increase. 

Should we then reduce our wages? Is 
that what is implied by those who are 
so impatient over our inability to com- 
pete cost wise? Presumably we should 
let our merchant marine disappear from 
the high seas. Yet, can anyone possibly 
believe that we are less efficient ship- 
builders and ship operators than other 
other countries? How is it then that 
those of our ships that transfer to foreign 
flags are able to compete? The argu- 
ment is transparent. It is not inefficiency 
of either shipbuilding or ship operation 
that is at fault. It is our wage and our 
living standards, What is true of our 
merchant marine, with respect to which 
construction and operating subsidies take 
the place of a tariff, is true of numerous 
others of our industries. 

Should we listen to those who would 
throw all our industries that cannot com- 
pete with imports into the ashcan, we 
should embark on the most severe wage- 
cutting campaign ever practiced in the 
history of man. This is the force of the 
critics’ counsel, and yet these critics of 
our industries pose as friends of labor. 
Their counsel, if followed much longer, 
will do more to damage American wage 
Standards than any right-to-work law 
would ever produce. 

If I were opposed to the American 
wage level I would say, by all means, take 
down the tariff and expose our industries 
and agriculture to the onslaught of for- 
eign low-wage competition. A 50-per- 
cent reduction such as is contemplated 
under the so-called Kennedy round 
would not go all the way, but it would go 
a long way to throttle the American 
wage standard. If we wish to level the 
American economy down to the level of 
our competitors, or to impose on it a 
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standstill until they come abreast of us, 
that would be the way to do it. 

I am not in favor of inflationary wage 
increases in our own economy but I do 
not believe in measuring our industrial 
efficiency by our inability to compete 
with imports; and I am not in favor of 
reducing wages in order to become com- 
petitive with imports. Those who would 
impose a handicap on our competitive- 
ness to the point of demanding that we 
must be two or three or five times as pro- 
ductive, which is to say that many times 
as efficient, as foreign industries, may be 
intricate economic thinkers, but they are 
hardly offering a formula for continuing 
American prosperity and American in- 
dustrial leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation offered by 
myself and others would remove a con- 
siderable part of the intemperate ele- 
ment of the oncoming tariff reductions 
and would at the same time open the 
way for reasonable regulation of imports 
by quotas if import competition reaches 
certain specified levels. I think it would 
be a calamity to allow the intent to lower 
our tariffs another 50 percent across the 
board to be carried out—and I mean a 
Calamity. We should instead be think- 
ing about how to face the rising com- 
petitive capacity of the fast-rising indus- 
trial economies of the world. It is too 
late to think of beating them technolog- 
ically: especially since higher machine 
installation means fewer workers in our 
factories and more awaiting poverty 
treatment. 

I urge a complete rethinking of the 
thinking that produced the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. It is obsolete. 
The Ways and Means Committee would 
do well to face up to this fact. 

While it is too late to maintain our 
former technological lead it is not too 
late to prevent the effects of the foreign 
technical advancement from upsetting 
our system, as it will if steps such as 
— proposed in this legislation are not 

en. 


A Mess in the Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as we pre- 
Dare for the debate on the 1965 poverty 
bill, I believe that the following three- 
Dart series from the Savannah, Ga., 
Evening Press will be of interest to my 
Colleagues: 

[Prom the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press, 
July 12, 1965] 

ArueD U.S. Guanns Haul Back Jos Corps 
VOLUNTEER 

(Eprror’s NoTe—Savannah recently was 
Considered as the site for a Job Corps center 
Of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Such 
& center has been established in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla, This three-article series is a spe- 
Clal report in the St. Petersburg center.) 

(By Ray Martin) 

Sr. PETERSBURG, Fia—"Etta’s gone over the 

Wall, Etta’s gone.” 
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This frantic call echoing through the lobby 
of the former Huntington Hotel, located in 
quiet residential area of North 4th Avenue 
touched off a flurry of activity which gave a 
real insight to the operation of the Nation's 
first Women’s Job Corps Center. 

The wall was real and one of the 256 
enrollees, aged 16 to 22 decided she had had it 
and was going to leave the center without 
going through the normal process. 

The next 10 to 15 minutes were tense ones, 
not only for the quickly formed posse but for 
residents of the area as well. Members of 
the uniformed guard force at the Job 
Corps center and civilian staff members 
fanned out over a several block area south 
ož the center. Some on foot, others in sta- 
tion wagons with U.S. Government license 
tags and private cars. 

Up and down the streets and alleys they 
raced in search of Etta. At times the pur- 
suers nearly collided with each other, caution 
apparently having been thrown to the wind. 
The capture of their quarry, an escapee 
from a voluntary program, was uppermost in 
their minds. 

Etta was spotted moving at a high and fast 
gait a block from the center and headed 
west. Off roared another Government car 
parked in front of the center and off galloped 
more civilian aid on foot. Etta was no 
match for those on foot, She left them be- 
hind as does the hare the tortoise. 

Once spotted the pursuers quickly con- 
verged to box her within the confines of a 
square block. The girl, of medium height, 
about 18 or 19 years old and wearing a dark 
blue shift, was finally cornered in an alley a 
block and a half fram the center. 

The apprehension was made by three 
civilians and one of the private guards who 
dragged her to one of the Government sta- 
tion wagons. Pushing and kicking as best 
she could, Etta was stuffed into the front seat 
of the Government vehicle. She was flanked 
by the driver and one civilian who restrained 
her legs. The other civilian aid and the guard 
held her head against the back of the seat 
from the second seat of the wagon. 

Off the station wagon roared toward the 
rear of the Job center, paying little or no 
heed to an intervening stop sign. Once ad- 
jacent to the wall, Etta was removed from the 
vehicle feet first. With two men at her feet 
and two at her arms and head, Etta was 
carried, her dress well above her knees, 
behind the wall and to an unknown fate. 

Two residents, observing from a discreet 
distance, said that the activity which they 
had just witnessed was the first such event 
to take place during daylight hours. 

“It’s not unusual to have these people 
running around at night in their cars—with- 
out lights turned on—looking for someone. 
It’s a real hazard to the old people of this 
neighborhood,” said one of the men. 

The other man yolunteered f report on an 
experience he had had a week previous. “I 
heard a noise from my garage,” he said “and 
when I looked, I found four men waiting 
there—obviously to catch somebody. I told 
em to get out, and stay out. The next time 
Ill use my shotgun.” 

After pausing for a moment, he continued. 
“One of em said ‘that’s all right, I've got a 
38 and I'll use it.“ This just isn’t the place 
for this center and it’s a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money.“ 

Just about that time a city police cruiser 
came through the alley, in apparent re- 
sponse to a call that there was a “berserk 
girl” in the neighborhood. Seeing nothing 
untoward at that location, the police car 
went on its way. 

Outwardly everything was calm and serene 
again and this reporter resumed his seat in 
the lobby of the Job Corps Center to await 
the opportunity to talk to a responsible 
Official of the center. (We had waited an 
hour and a half before the woman hunt.) 

During the course of this reporter’s inter- 
view with Joe D. Mills, assistant superin- 
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tendent in charge of adult and vocational 
education of the Pinellas County Board of 
Police Instruction, and members of the Job 
Corps Center staff, a reporter from the St. 
Petersburg Times entered the room. He had 
been assigned to check out the report heard 
over the police radio system about a “berserk 
giri“ at the center. 

Mills denied the police report and said 
nothing unusual had happened at the center. 
‘Thus, most of the residents of St. Petersburg 


never learned what happened after frantic 


call echoed through the lobby of the old 
Huntington Hotel. 
Jon Corps Controversy, II: Carricism Is Just 
“Porrrics” 
(By Ray Martin) 

Sr. PETERSBURG, Fra—What happened to 
Etta, the girl who attempted to flee from 
the Women's Job Corps Center, after she was 
carried behind the wall will probably never 
be known. 

After Joe D. Mills, assistant superintendent 
of the Pinellas County Board of Public In- 
struction, and his aids denied police reports 
of the incident to a reporter for the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times some insight was gained to 
the center's relations with the news media. 

Wulle answering questions dealing with 
operational matters candidly, officials tend to 
dismiss criticisms and actions of the Board 
of Public Instruction and the St. Petersburg 
City Council as the result of “politics.” 

Mills expressed the opinion that private 
contractors had greater leeway in operating 
Job Corps centers than did the school board 
in Pinellas County. The local center is re- 
garded in a sense, he said, as an extension 
of the school system and certain rigid rules 
are applicable. These same rules would not 
25 to private enterprise operations, he 
added. 

School Superintendent Floyd J. Christian 
explained that the county entered into the 
$2,464,407 agreement to operate the center 
on two bases primarily. “We thought we were 
qualified by personnel and by operation of 
the previous program that we had (presum- 
ably a reference to the Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act program at the Maritime 
Base). And we looked at the economic boost 
to the county by 130 additional employees 
saang money for this county," Christian 


Originally scheduled to open March 22 and 
reach its capacity of 300 girls within 3 weeks, 
the St. Petersburg Job Corps Center for Wom- 
en received its first arrivals April 6. It made 
its public debut May 17 with 87 girls en- 
rolled. 

The 256 girls now at the center, approxi- 
mately one-third white and the remainder 
n two and three to a room 

room, four-story hotel. Equi 
with bunk beds, the rooms are 5 
nished and are considered to be on a par 
with any good girls’ school. The center’s 
operation is thoroughly integrated, inclu: 
sleeping facilities. - 

Each girl on arrival is issued $60 worth of 
surplus clothing from the women's armed 
Torces, remodeled by hired seamstresses. She 
gets $140 in charge accounts for the length 
of her stay—estimated to be 1 year—and to 
be used only with adult supervision. 

The enrollees receive a living allowance of 
$30 a month, plus room, board, clothing, and 
medical and dental care. Fifty dollars a 
month is set aside for each girl during her 
stay as terminal pay to allow her to pay 


her own room and board and buy her clothes 


705 graduation while she is looking for a 

In addition, incentive awards reaching a 
maximum of $15 a month may be made for 
outstanding achievement in academic work 
or community service. Miss June Henry 
of the OEO office in Washington, who is’ 
project manager in St. Petersburg, said that 
the $15 could be awarded to every girl at 
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the center If it was deemed to be deserved. 
The girls are eligible for a round trip home 
at Government expense during their stay. 

Joseph Ems, director of the center, who 
has submitted his resignation, said he be- 
lieved the center could be run better for 
less money. He said also that he was sur- 
prised at the quality of the first enrollees. 
A third were high school graduates and some 
had had a year or more of college. 

Dr. Charles J. Crist, medical director of 
the center, gets $1,000 a month to examine 
incoming girls for major diseases and to be 
on call for emergencies. 

A major purpose of these examinations, 
Dr. Crist said, is to rehearse the girls for 
visits they then make to other doctors who 
charge the center their regular fees for more 
thorough examinations. 

The doctor said many of the girls have 
then been referred to s „including 
psychiatrists. Many of the girls, he said, 
more than half of them Negro, are presumed 
never to have seen a doctor before. 

The center’s total budget for health serv- 
ices is $221,800 for the first 18 months. To 
which Dr. Crist responds, “Sure it’s expen- 
sive, but over there they don't seem to care 
about that.” 

An internal analysis of Women's Job Corps 
costs, based on a three-center average which 
takes into account some estimated per capita 
costs even higher than St. Petersburg's ar- 
rived at a total cost of $507.20 a month for 
each girl. This figure included prorated 
capital outlay. 

An analysis of the St. Petersburg budget, 
assuming Mills is correct in foreseeing that 
the entire sum will be spent, yields a mini- 
mum actual average cost of $730 a month 
for each girl for the first 18 months and 4 
minimum of $638 if the center were to be 
operated on the same budget but at peak 
capacity, with no dropouts. 

The St. Petersburg analysis includes pro- 
rated capital outlay including $8,000 budg- 
eted for remodeling the former luxury hotel 
leased at $12,500 a month to house a maxi- 
mum of 262 girls and a few of the center's 
120 employees. 

Although county tax records indicate the 
Huntington Hotel is worth about $205,000, 
the Job Corps will pay $225,000 to use it 
for 18 months. Federal law that limits the 
amount of rent the U.S. can pay to 15 percent 
of appraised value per year doesn’t apply 
here. The United States is paying the bill 
but the contract is with the local school 
board. 


OEO officials were so anxious to get the St. 
Petersburg center into operation that they 
waived for 90 days some Federal requirements 
on buying and bidding. During this period 
Representative WILLIAM O. Cramer, a Repub- 
lican from Pinellas County, received the job 
laundry services after three phone calls were 
made to his and calls were made to his and 
two other laundries. 

Some of the outlays contributing to the 
budget analysis, estimated over the 18-month 
contract period, are $9,500 for rental of 
kitchen and dinning room linen, $21,000 for 
staff members’ travel expenses, and $12,000 
for maids’ salaries. 

An arrangement has been made with Sun 
State Academy of Cosmetology under which 
enrollees may take a 1,200-hour course which 
extends a year. The center will pay $185 per 
student if the student completes the course, 
A $50 downpayment will be paid first and 
the girl will be supplied a kit. If at the 
end of 30 days the academy doesn't feel the 
student is qualified, she won't go on. If 
she does go on, the remaining $135 will be 
paid, If the student drops out before finish- 
ing 500 hours, the academy refunds $35 to 
the Job Corps and the kit becomes Job Corps 
property. 

Food service at the hotel is one of the 
topics which has come under scrutiny. Initi- 


ally, food was being prepared by participants 
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who were learning to be chefs. To use Mills’ 
words, “It was fit for a king.“ Changes had 
to be made, he said, because the costs were 
running too high. 

There was no immediate estimate available 
as to the cost of the private guard service, 
which was instituted within the last month. 
At times as many as six uniformed guards 
were observed on the premises. 

Mills explained that the guards were re- 
tained after the Job Corps Center became a 
“tourist attraction” and a “point of curi- 
osity.” Their function, he said, is to keep 
traffic from stopping in front of the center. 

Jos Corps Controversy, III: CENTER 
Source or CONFLICT 
(By Ray Martin) 

Sr. PETERSBURG, Fra.—The belief appar- 
ently held by some of the enrollees at the 
Women's Job Corps Center that it is meant 
to be a date bureau and a vacation resort 
has generated problems for the center and 
community alike. There have been charges 
of immorality. 

Mrs, Marvalene Styles, basic education di- 
rector, explained that the girls are not as- 
signed homework. 

“We hope they will become motivated to 
push themselves along faster of their own 
accord,” Mrs. Styles said. 

The girls have no required activities after 
supper or on weekends, for the same reasons. 
A lobby bulletin board does, however, list 
a myriad of activities available to the girls. 

In the formal classes, there are no grades 
of passing or failing. 

On the subject of dating, the center's 
handbook of rules gives “house closing” 
hours of 10 p.m. Sunday through Thursday 
and midnight Friday and Saturday. Over 
the Fourth of July weekend, however, the 
rules. were changed in the face of newly 
discovered problems. The 10 p.m. curfew will 
apply every night, 

Boys are restricted to the public arens of 
the hotel premises. : 

It has been alleged that former jail in- 
mates were present among boys invited to 
a party at the center May 17, for which the 
center hired a $100 band. This gave rise to 
the charge that the girls’ dates was not 
screened. A major source of dates for the 
girls is a Federal training project, located 
nearby, for school dropouts in the same age 
group—16 through 21—many of whom have 
cars. 

A receptionist in the lobby of the Job 
Corps Center is supposed to keep a logbook 
of what girl has a date with what boy, 

To counteract the criticism on not screen- 
ing dates, center officials have instituted a 
“clearance” form which each visitor must 
complete, It calls for routine information 
and is designed to determine whether the 
visitor has a questionable background. 
Theoretically, the forms are supposed to be 
subject to checking and clearance with law 
enforcement officials. 

Edward A. Turville, attorney for both the 
school board and the Job Corps Center, re- 
cently told the board of public instruction 
about legal services he’s been providing the 
girls that he didn't think the board realized. 

He said, These legal problems come up 
and these counselors can’t give them legal 
advice so they bring them in to me. Al- 
though they were supposed not to be mar- 
ried, there are divorcees and matters of child 
support.” 

‘There were recurring reports that narcotics 
and a dope addict had been detected in the 
Job Corps Center as word spread on the 
Fourth of July that six girls were being ex- 
pelled for being drunk. 

Four other girls left the center on the 
Fourth of July. This brings to a total of 37 
the number of girls who have left the center 
since it started operation in April. Most, it 
was said, have gone home yoluntarily. 

Office of Economic Opportunity headquar- 
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ters in Washington has been officially noti- 
fied by the Pinellas County Board of Public 
Instruction that It wishes to be released from 
the contract to operate the St. Petersburg 
Women's Job Corps Center at the end of 18 
months. 

However, in Washington, the OEO said 
somebody should have told the board the 
contract isn’t for 18 months but runs 
through July 31, 1968. 

Milton Fogelman, chief contracting officer 
for OEO, said any contract can be terminated 
any time. “The best interest of the Govern- 
ment, however, may very well require that 
the Government be reimbursed for what it 
has put in fixing the hotel, training the staff 
and other costs that have been generated 
based upon & lengthy relationship,” he added. 

School board approval of Superintendent 
Floyd J. Christian's proposal to terminate the 
Job Corps program was unanimous among 
members present. One member had left be- 
fore the matter came up. 

Mrs. Mildred Day, member of the board, 
said, “I think this whole program not only 
has been mislocated but has been misrepre- 
sented to us and I think that the sooner we 
terminate the contract the better. I don't 
think we should wait 18 months.” ‘ 

Christian said, “I will see if there is any 
possibility of doing it sooner.” 

Last week St. Petersburg city councilmen 
voted 6 to 1 to inform the Pinellas County 
School Board that the council is “dissatisfied 
with the present location of the Women’s 
Job Corps” and believes the project should 
be moved “outside the city limits as soon as 
possible.” 

Only Mayor Herman Goldner, after an im- 
passioned speech, voted against the resolu- 
tion. He agreed, however, that the project 
is in a “bad location.” 

The Greater St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce has sidestepped the basic issue. 
“It is hoped that in the future,” Walter 
Jerkins, executive vice president, said, “when 
any matter of such impact on the economic 
character of the community is under con- 
sideration by public bodies, the chamber of 
commerce * * * would be invited to par- 
ticipate in the analysis, feasibility or ad- 
visability of such programs.” 

While the two government bodies have 
been having their say, three staff members 
of the Women's Job Corps center staff were 
dismissed. When the director, Joseph Ems, 
learned of the action, he tendered his resig- 
nation. 

Assistant School Superintendent Joe D. 
Mills summed up the whole problem in this 
fashion: 

1. It's a wrong location, but Washington 
insisted that it be in the city proper. More 
suitable locations were already preempted 
by the Federal Government for other proj- 
ects. 

2. The program had to be moved too fast, 
not allowing for the best staffing available. 


Horton Salutes Opening of Captive 
Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week is being observed in our 
Nation this week. It marks the US. 
commitment to full and final freedom 
for the enslaved: peoples of Eastern 
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Europe and others held in human bond- 
age by ruthless Communist masters, 

Just yesterday, I had the honor to 
participate in a ceremony that heralded 
the opening of Captive Nations Week. 
It was a program held across from the 
United Nations Plaza in New York City 
and sponsored by the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations. 

At the start of the ceremony, the flags 
of nine nations—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania— 
were raised to half-staff in token of the 
subservience of these once free countries 
to the Kremlin. Americans whose na- 
tional ancestry ties are to the captive 
nations and exiles of these countries 
were among those gathered for the cere- 
mony, and native costumes were worn 
by some of those present. As each flag 
was raised, the national anthem of the 
captive country was performed. 

Those assembled then heard from 
Vasil Germenji, chairman of the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations.. I am 
Pleased to include his statement with my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY VASIL GreamEN JI, CHAIRMAN, As- 

SEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, AT 

THE FLAG-RAISING CEREMONY, aT ACEN 

House, on SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1965 

We are assembled here to inaugurate the 
Seventh Captive Nations Week—a symbol of 
free people's solidarity with their captive 
allies. 

This year marks the 20th anniyersary since 
the end of the war and the signing of the 
United Nations Charter. But the continued 
Captivity of East-Central Europe is a solemn 
reminder that today's peace is not genuine 
and that the world organization has failed 
in one of its paramount duties. 

Our captive peoples fully subscribed to the 
ideas and principles that animated the 
founding of the United Nations 20 years ago. 
We have supported the world organization's 
struggle against colonialism and have wel- 
comed the emergence of new states. But we 
must raise our voice in protest against the 
Persistence of foreign imposed rule in our 
countries. We must repeat that the men who 
claim to represent our nations across the 
street are mere imposters—and the United 
Nations cannot afford imposters at a time of 
crisis. 

Today our first thoughts go to those who 
during the dark decades of oppression have 
nutured the flame of liberty in captive Eu- 
Tope. That is why we dedicate this year's 
Captive Nations Week to the unknown po- 
litical fighter and unyeil a plaque honoring 
him. The plaque reads: 

“IN MEMORY OF THE UNKNOWN FIGHTER 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 

“One of the millions who have died resist- 
ing Communist aggression and tyranny. 

“One of the countless who have perished 
in East-Central European and Siberian labor 
camps, the victims of Soviet genocide in the 
Baltic States, those who have fought gal- 
lantly in the hills of Korea, the marshes of 
South Vietnam, and the streets of Budapest 
and East Berlin. 

“Assembly of Captive European Nations. 
po Par York City, Captive Nations Week, 

To memorialize the undying spirit of the 
unknown fighter against communism, the as- 
sembly of Captive European Nations also an- 
nounces the setting up of a scholarship, be- 
Binning with the school year 1966-67. The 
recipient of the scholarship will be selected 
Irom among the immediate families of those 
Who have died fighting Communist imperial- 
ism. The scholarship will not be restricted 
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to East-Central Europeans, the family mem- 
bers of all who qualify under the wording of 
the plaque will be eligible. s 

I have the honor to present the plaque to 
the two Congressmen who are with us today 
as elected representatives of the American 
people. We ask you to keep it in trust by 
placing it at one of the U.S. national shrines 
until such time when it can find a permanent 
home in the first East-European capital to 
regain its freedom and independence, 


Mr. Speaker, another eloquent partici- 
pant in yesterday’s gathering in New 
York City on the opening of Captive Na- 
tions Week was Msgr. John Balkunas, 
president of the Conference of Ameri- 
cans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent. 

With Chairman Germenji and Christo- 
per Emmet, chairman of the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations; Mon- 
signor Balkunas has authored a Captive 
Nations Week manifesto that should have 
the attention of all people who desire 
the liberation of those held in slavery by 
the Soviet Union and other Communist 
captors. This meaningful and moving 
expression also is included with my re- 
marks at this point: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MANIFESTO, 1965 

The undersigned organizations dedicated 
to the restoration of freedom in the cap- 
tive nations, call attention to Public Law 
86-90, unanimously adopted in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States, by which the 
third week of July of each year was desig- 
nated as Captive Nations Week. 

In our manifesto last year, we deplored the 
tendency in the West to exaggerate the 
changes which have occurred in some of the 
captive nations, and to misinterpret their 
cause. We warned that despite some relaxa- 
tion of police state rule, some increase in con- 
sumer goods and some indications of in- 
creased independence, there had been as yet 
no basic political change in Eastern Europe 
or elsewhere in the Communist world. 

This remains true today. None of the 
fundamental political rights for which man- 
kind has struggled through the ages has yet 
been restored to any of the captive peoples, 
including those within the Soviet and Chi- 
nese borders, We welcome such gains as 
there are because they reduce the immediate 
sufferings of the people, but the gains could 
disappear overnight, 

During the past year, overoptimism in the 
West has increased in regard to Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is now often assumed that the trend 
toward freedom and independence in Eastern 
Europe has been clearly established and has 
become irreversible. Many talks as if the re- 
turn of freedom to the captive peoples is as- 
sured without further effort in the free world 
to protest the violation of solemn treaties, or 
press for the restoration of human rights. 
The same Communist satellite leaders who 
helped betray their countries to Soviet rule 
are now often pictured as patriots and na- 
tionalists who deserve our support. 

Instead of continuing an economic and 
political policy of pressure on the Soviet 
Union and the Communist governments of 
Eastern Europe to live up to their agree- 
ments, including the UN. Charter, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, more 
and more Western countries are 
long-term credits without political condi- 


with the resistance of the captive peoples, 
and the continuing economic, and especially 
agricultural difficulties, which Communist 
Tule produced which forced the Communist 
regimes to grant the much lauded conces- 
sions to their peoples. 


they help to finance economic development 
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in Communist-ruled countries geared over- 
whelmingly to a rapid growth of the power 
sector at the expense of the consumer goods 
output. Thus, unless credits from the West 
are conditioned upon further concessions to 
the peoples of the Communist-ruled lands, 
they will serve to strengthen the peoples’ 
chains, and simultaneously augment the 
threat to the security of the West. If the 
credits the Communist governments are seck- 
ing are granted without conditions, what 
incentive is there for the Communist re- 
gimes to make political concessions or to 
substitute for policies geared to the accumu- 
lation of power, policies aimed at the wel- 
fare of their subjects? 

The unconditional long-term credits 
granted by some European countries direct 
to the U.S.S.R, are even less defensible, since 
they increase the ability of the Kremlin to 
finance its arms race with the free world as 
well as its worldwide subversion and “wars 
of liberation.” We applaud the fact that the 
U.S. Government is opposed to such credits, 
and we earnestly hope that it will vigorously 
maintain this stand. 

It has also become fashionable to assume 
that the split between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China makes China the Krem- 
lin's No, 1 enemy; hence, the danger of 
Soviet aggression toward the West is over, 
at least for the present. This assumption 
has helped to further the complacency which 
has contributed to the division and decay 
of NATO. 

It also encouraged the belief that the 
Soviets would restrain, rather than abet the 
aggression of Hanoi and Peking in Vietnam. 
But events have proved otherwise. It is now 
clear that the Russians are trying to prove 
that they are more effective instigators of 
worldwide subversion than the Red Chinese 
themselves. 

As for the satellites, only one country, 
Romania, has made even a gesture of politi- 
cal independence from Moscow in matters 
of foreign policy, which is what most con- 
cerns us. In the others, support of Soviet 
foreign policy has been just as slavish as in 
the past, and the denunciations of the 
United States in connection with Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic have been even 
more vicious, 

The satellite governments, which we are 
now urged to trust with credits, continue 
their support of the Cuban economy in part- 
nership with the Soviet Union. They con- 
tinue to contribute to the training and 
arming of Latin American subversives, for 
whom Cuba is the base. 

In Poland, the bitter protest of Cardinal 
Wyszinski and the Polish intellectuals, tes- 
tify to the further erosion of the limited free- 
doms won in 1956. The clock has been turned 
back and the supposed “trend” reversed. In 
Russia itself, Stalin has been partly re- 
habilitated, anti-semitism has been stepped 
up, and the quarrel with Red China has been 
softened. 


In these circumstances, we must repeat 
our appeal to the governments of the West 
to stand by their solemn promises to defend 
freedom where it still exists, and to extend 
it wherever possible. We call for no wars of 
liberation, but we do call for an unyielding 
military defense, plus à political and moral 
offensive to compel the Communists to up- 
hold their treaty obligations and keep their 
promises of self-determination to the cap- 
tive peoples. 

We express our warm support for Presi- 
dent Johnson's courageous stand in Vietnam 
and in the Dominican Republic. Only by 
an absolutely firm military defense against 
the expansion of communism by force, com- 
bined with a political offensive on behalf of 
freedom, can we encourage the resistance by 
the captive peoples within the Soviet and 

empires, and by the threatened peo- 
ples along their borders. 

In commemoration of Captive Nations 
Week: 
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We accuse the Soviet Union of violating 
its solemn promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence to the nine nations made captive 
after World War Il—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania; 

We further accuse the Government of the 
USSR. of forcibly depriving the captive non- 
Russian peoples within its own borders of 
the promised rights of self-determination and 
of destroying the formerly independent 
states of Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and 
others: 

We urge that the Hungarian question be 
retained on the United Nations agenda until 
the U.N. resolution on Hungary have been 
complied with. 

We urge the Governments of the United 
States and its allies: 

(1) To declare, in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries, adopted by the United 
Nations on October 14, 1960, their support of 
the right of self-determination of all peo- 
ples held in captivity by the Communist 
imperial system and, consequently, make 
this issue the permanent concern of the 
United Nations; 

(2) To recognize that any relaxation of 
tensions can only follow, not precede, the 
realization of self-determination through 
free elections in these captive nations; that 
there can be no end to the cold war as long 


based on the present status quo, be- 
cause this would legitimize and perpetuate 
the present injustices, and would be inter- 
preted by the captive peoples as their final 
abandonment by the West; 

(4) To be always mindful of the proven 
fact that the Soviet Union and the satellite 
regimes seek to draw as much of the Western 


meaningful political concessions for the cap- 
tive peoples and for the entire free world. 
We appeal to the people of the United 
States of America, during Captive Nations 
Week, July 18-24, 1965, to manifest their 
awareness of the importance of their silent 
allies In the Soviet-subjugated lands to the 
worldwide conflict between the forces of 
liberty and Communist tyranny, and to 
pledge themselves to help them in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. 
CHRISTOPHER EMMETT, 
Chairman, American Friends of the 
Captive Nations. 
VASIL GERMENJI, 
Chairman, Assembly of Captive European 
Nations. 
Msgr. Jonx BALKUNAS, 
President, Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent. 
JUNE 21, 1965. 


Mr. Speaker, another highlight of yes- 
terday’s events in New York City for the 
opening of Captive Nations Week was 
the solemn high mass which was cele- 
brated by His Eminence Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman at St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
I had the pleasure of visiting with Cardi- 
nal Spellman after this moving service 
and learned from personal discussion of 
his devotion to the cause of freedom for 
those in the captive countries. 

At the flag-raising ceremony on the 
U.N. Plaza, I was joined by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Worrrl, and, together 
we accepted from Germenji, 
the plaque which his remarks described. 
Both of us, I can assure the House of 
Representatives, regard our having been 
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entrusted with this plaque as a matter 
of utmost importance and additional in- 
spiration to work for a permanent place 
of honor for this plaque in the capital of 
a now-captive nation. 

All Members of the House would have 
been proud of Mr. Worrr's presentation 
and the dignity which he represented 
the Congress. I take pleasure in sharing 
his speech with the Members of the 
House: 

My FELLOW FIGHTERS vox FREEDOM 

Tyranny is as old as man’s struggle for 
freedom. Few nations have been spared the 
curse of invasion and subjugation. There 
have always been captive nations. 

Yet, when the spirit of freedom remains 
unquenched in peoples who have known 
repression and captivity for decades, it is 
fitting that we salute the sacrifice and in- 
spiration these peoples give to the entire free 
world. 

We come here today to raise a flag to fly 
over a land that has known the blessings of 
liberty for almost two centuries. Yet, we 
must note with sorrow, that such flags of 
freedom do not fly everywhere on this divided 
globe. 

We are here today to honor those whose 
freedom was wrested from them by murder 
subversion, terror, and political opportunism, 
yet whose steadfast hopes and efforts toward 
eventual freedom from bondage command 
the respect and support of all of us fortunate 
enough to live in a country where the will of 
the people still governs. 

The prevailing wind of human progress 
has been toward indtvidual liberty. The 
political history of the modern world, despite 
setbacks, has shown a gradual increase in 
man's freedom of choice. 

Unfortunately, that spirit of human prog- 
ress received a crushing blow when the re- 
pressive, terroristic forces of communism, 
smoldering for decades, finally burst upon 
the world, in the chaos of World War I. We 
honor today those peoples whom that des- 
potic force has consigned to a life of bondage 
and oppression. And that we will 
continue to fight that they, too, shall some- 
day be free. 

We must remember that the Russian 
people themselves were the first victims of 
communism, the first captive nation of 
the Bolsheviks, the first people to feel the 
heavy heel of Communist tyranny. 

After World War H. during which period 
another form of tyranny was finally scourged 
from the earth, an avalanche of oppression 
descended over Eastern Europe as the Com- 
munist menace (Soviet Union), by terror 
and subversion, gained control over the 
peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslayakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Rumania. 

A great champion of freedom, Winston 
Churchill, summed up the situation well, and 
forecast the Communist pattern for the 
emerging cold war. “The Soviets do not 
want war,” he said. They want to benefit 
from the fruits of war.” 

The scavengers of international commu- 
nism does not dare to risk global war against 
the combined might of the free world, yet 
they still seek to benefit from the fruits of 
war, wars of stealth and subversion, so- 
called wars of national liberation they pro- 
voke in peaceful countries, wars like the con- 
flict going on today in Vietnam. 

We meet here today as yet another free 
nation is engaged in deadly combat with an 
enemy who would crush that freedom as 
ruthlessly as the freedom of the captive na- 
tions was crushed by the Soviets. 

I know that you, my friends, do not mis- 
take the nature of the struggle in Vietnam. 
It is a frontline battle in the decades-old 
conflict between communism and the vari- 
ous other forms of government based upon 
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the theory that the people, the individuals, 
not the state, are supreme. 

The free world lost the brave nations of 
Eastern Europe to the Communists 20 years 
ago. We must not let another free country 
slip into the Communist orbit of oppression. 
For surely we have learned that such ap- 
petites feed upon success. 

Nor is the Communist effort directed alone 
at political control—they also seek to crush 
the cultural and spiritual traditions from 
the nationalities they dominate. All of us 
here have good reason to know of the cruel 
repression of religion in countries under the 
Soviet boot. 

America’s responsibilities to the captive 
nations is clear. As a chief guardian of 
liberty, with strong family ties to the people 
of Eastern Europe, we must continue to sup- 
port the hope of the captive nations and en- 
courage their faith that the future holds 
out the substance of freedom and national 
independence. 

This responsibility goes beyond an annual 
celebration of Captive Nations Week. It goes 
beyond the passing of freedom resolutions 
and the making of stirring speeches. One 
effort I have made was to introduce in the 
House of Representatives in January of this 
year a resolution to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. The purpose 
of this committee will be to explore those 
means by which the United States could 
assist the captive peoples in their aspirations 
to regain their freedom and national inde- 
pendence. I will continue to work untir- 
ingly on behalf of our friends who are un- 
justly imprisoned in their own countries. 

Last Wednesday, an eloquent voice, ever 
raised in defense of the freedom of all men, 
was forever stilled. Adial Steyemson knew 
communism, knew what it conspires to do to 
the human spirit. He was optimistic about 
the eventual triumph of freedom over 
tyranny. The curtain will never come down 
upon the spirit of freedom Adlai Stevenson 
articulated. His words will live forever as a 
monument to liberty. 

The right of national self-determination is 
an established principle of international jus- 
tice. It is the cornerstone of America's for- 
eign policy. Throughout our history we 
have opposed the domination of ome coun- 
try by another. Observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week is yet another manifestation of 
that opposition. By keeping alive the con- 
cept of freedom in the hearts and minds of 
men everywhere, America is fulfilling a small 
part of her great obligation as a leader of 
freedom, liberty, and justice in the world. 
Let us carry forth the torch of freedom 
together. 


Profiles of Wyoming Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in 
honor of the 75th anniversary of the 
statehood of Wyoming, I am presenting 
the second in a series of portraits fea- 
turing outstanding Wyoming citizens 
who made vital contributions to the wel- 
fare and progress of Wyoming. 

FIRST WYOMING GOVERNOR 

Francis Emroy Warren, the first Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming and one of its first 
U.S. Senators, was born in Hinsdale, 
Mass., June 20, 1844. Senator Warren 
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was reared on a farm and educated in 
common schools and an academy. When 
he was 18 he enlisted in the Federal 
forces of the Civil War and at the siege 
of Port Hudson distinguished himself in 
action. His bravery was recognized by 
an award of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. But Senator Warren would not 
talk war for publication. Some of his 
closest friends in the sunset years of his 
life were Confederate veterans. 
BUILDS HIS CAREER 


From the day he arrived in Cheyenne 
in 1868, a young New Englander in search 
of fortune and adventure on the Indian 
frontier, Mr. Warren was an outstand- 
ing figure in public affairs.. Through his 
incorporated holdings he probably was 
the State's largest owner of real estate, 
both urban and rural, and its largest live- 
stock owner. His capital supported 
scores of important developmental enter- 
prise. Most likely, he was Wyoming’s 
first millionnaire. He invested his for- 
tune where he made it—in Wyoming. 
Warren money did more than any other 
to build Cheyenne 

At 29, Senator Warren became presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Legislature, serv- 
ing a 2-year term. He served the Coun- 
cil of Cheyenne as a member for two 
terms and then become mayor. He was 
appointed Governor of the Territory by 
President Arthur in 1885, serving through 
1886. He was reappointed by President 
Harrison in 1889, serving until Wyoming 
acquired statehood, when he was elected 
the first Governor. 

He was a member of the Wyoming del- 
egation to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1889 and was chairman of the 
Wyoming delegation at four others. He 
was elected as one of the first Senators 
from the State and took his seat on De- 
cember 1, 1890. The only break in his 
senatorial service since that time oc- 
curred between 1893 and 1895, when a 
deadlock in the State legislature caused 
the seat to be vacant. 

It has been said of Wyoming that with 
Mr. Warren and his Democratic col- 
league John B. Kendrick, it was, in the 
Senate, the best represented State in the 
Union. 

During the last 8 years of his life, Sen- 
ator Warren was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which, under 
his guidance, supervised the expenditure 
of about $40 billion. With Senator 
Warren's direction this committee be- 
came the one great nonpartisan commit- 
tee in Congress, as bills reported out of 
Appropriations usually had clear sailing. 

Senator Warren was an orthodox Re- 
publican but during World War I he 
threw the weight of his influence behind 
President Wilson. He made a strong 
fight in the Senate for irrigation and 
reclamation of western lands. He also 
devoted his attention to projects for bet- 
tering livestock and the conditions of 
Packinghouses, Recalling his own serv- 
ice as a private and corporal in the 49th 
Regiment, Massachusetts Militia, in the 
Civil War, Senator Warren supported the 
Selective service wartime act. He also 
Was among the earliest supporters of 
equal suffrage for women. 


WYOMING FROYTIERSMAN 
Senator Warren was the physical mar- 
vel of Washington. Though born in 
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Massachusetts he looked every inch the 
western mountaineer. There was not a 
wrinkle in his face. His snowy white 
hair, the big bristling white mustache, 
the bowlegs that came from a life in the 
saddle, the springy step, made him a 
prominent figure signifying the strength 
of the frontiersman. To his last day in 
the Senate it was his habit to walk up 
the steps, sometimes almost taking them 
on the run, to the Senate floor. 

Senator Warren married, on January 
26, 1871, Miss Helen Marie Smith of 
Middlefield, Conn., who died on March 
28, 1902. One of their children married 
Gen. John J. Pershing. Mrs. Pershing 
died, with three of her children, in the 
fire at the Presidio, San Francisco, in 
1915. The Senator married again on 
June 28, 1911, his bride being Miss Clara 
LaBaron Morgan, of Groton, Conn., a 
niece of former Justice Brown of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

DEAN OF THE SENATE 


At the time of his death, he had served 
in the Senate longer than any other man 
in American history and was the last 
Union survivor of the Civil War in Con- 
gress. The span of his service in the 
Senate totaled 38 years, 11 months, and 
22 days. He was known to his col- 
leagues as the Dean of the Senate” and 
the “Father of the Senate.” On his 
85th birthday, June 20, 1929, he was ac- 
corded a nonpartisan demonstration with 
every Member of the Senate participat- 
ing. Every President from Cleveland to 
Hoover was his friend. 

The news of Senator Warren’s death 
on November 24, 1929, dazed Wyoming, 
according to the New York Times: 

The tenor of telegrams of regret, pouring 
into the Capital from ever section of the 
State, is that there is no one who can ade- 
quately take Senator Warren’s place, and 
that no matter what the future history of 
the State may be, there never will be another 
Wyoming citizen looming so large in the 
affairs of the Nation. 


As soon as he was informed that the 
Nestor of the Senate had died, President 
Hoover expressed his sorrow; Hoover said 
of Warren: 

Mayor of his city, Governor of his State, 
Senator for nearly 40 years, every stage of his 
life was marked by devotion to national wel- 
fare. His span of life covers a generation 
fast passing, among whose leaders he played 
a great part, and to whom we of this genera- 
tion owe much of our splendid inheritance. 


Wyoming is indeed fortunate to have 
been served by such men as Senator 
Francis E. Warren whose courage, physi- 
cal strength, business sense, and biparti- 
san devotion to public welfare have in- 
spired Wyoming’s citizens through 75 
years of statehood. 


Surprise in Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 
IN THE 25 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Agriculture has voiced its 
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approval of the omnibus farm bill which 
should before the House for action in the 
next few days. This measure deserves 
the overwhelming approval of the House. 

Probably the most controversial sec- 
tion of this bill is the proposed extension 
of the voluntary certificate program for 
wheat. I was pleased to read in the 
Washington Evening Star on last Friday 
an outstanding editorial on the subject 
of the voluntary wheat certificate pro- 
gram. The Evening Star has virtually 
no farm readership and no ax to grind 
on the subject. I think this makes even 
more significant their appraisal of the 
way this program has worked during the 
past year. Lurge the attention of my col- 
leagues to this editorial, which follows: 

SURPRISE IN WHEAT 

The wheat certificate program, which com- 
pleted its first year June 30, suggests that 
the reports of its death have been much 
exaggerated. 

Despite a good many gloomy predictions 
at its inauguration, the program is thriving. 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman declared 
wheat farm income for the 1964 crop year 
will be some $450 million higher than would 
otherwise have been possible if no stopgag 
had been attempted. Consumer prices have 
remained stable, with bread now selling for 
about the same as it did 12 months age. 

The explanation behind all this lies in 
Federal market supports. If certification 
had not been adopted last year, the price 
support would have dropped from about $2 
to $1.25 a bushel after farmers rejected mar- 
keting quotas in a referendum, Like the 
Federal cavalry thundering over the hill at 
the last moment as the Comanches sur- 
round the wagon train, the certificate scheme 
has rescued farmers from a 50-percent parity 
support. 

The fact that bread prices have not risen 
is good news to consumers. The fact that 
wheat farmers are enjoying an unforeseen 
prosperity augurs well for a segment of the 
economy. Perhaps equally important, wheat 
exports in fiscal 1965 are the second largest 
in history. 

Confounding forecasts that the American 
consumer would be the ultimate victim of 
this program, the wheat certificate plan is 
bringing stability to an inherently erratic 
situation. 

It would be more to our liking if a free 
market could be given play in wheat produc- 
tion, But American overproduction in this 
commodity is a premise on which we must 
build our planning, And in that context, 
the wheat certificate scheme seems to be as 
good a solution as any. 


New York Times Endorses Labor Secre- 
tary Wirtz on Effort To Improve Status 
of Domestic Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, a nation 
dedicated to abolishing poverty cannot 
continue to neglect the most elementary 
rights of the most deprived group in its 
work force. 

In these strong and unequivocal terms, 
the New York Times yesterday editori- 
ally endorsed the magnificient effort of 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz to 
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improve the working conditions, raise 
the standard of living, and upgrade the 
status of America’s long-neglected and 
long-suffering domestic farmworkers. 
That the Secretary's efforts have met 
with success is indicated by the fact that 
U.S. citizens today have jobs, and are 
performing the work that last year at 
this time employed more than 65,000 for- 
eign nationals on farms across the coun- 


In fact, in my home State of California 
alone, where last. year there were over 
36,000 foreign agricultural workers, last 
month there were fewer than 2,000, and 
today I understand there are none. 

This means that job opportunities for 
our own men and women have greatly in- 
creased as a result of Congress’ refusal 
to renew the foreign agricultural labor 
importation program under the now-ex- 
pired Public Law 78, and Secretary Wirtz’ 
untiring effort to fill the gap by provid- 
ing outstanding leadership in this year’s 
Federal-State-local program to attract a 
sufficient number of skilled and depend- 
able U.S. fieldhands to meet critical har- 
vest-time needs. 

Secretary Wirtz gave a fine example of 
this leadership, and at the same time, 
furnished an excellent outline of his pro- 
posed new domestic farm labor program 
in his recent address before the Los 
Angeles “Town Hall.” 

Here the Secretary noted that the “en- 
couraging lesson” learned so far this year 
in the transition from the use of for- 
eign agricultural labor to U.S. farm- 
workers “is that the laws of economics, 
of supply and demand, supplemented by 
Special recruitment efforts, do work in 
the agricultural industry just as in any 
other. Workers are available if the 
prices and conditions are right.” 

Mr. Wirtz also outlined his three-point 
proposal for a permanent solution to the 
farm labor problem. 

First. “Agricultural employment must 
be recognized—departing from some 
stubborn myths—as being essentially like 
other kinds of employment,” and that 
agricultural workers, like other workers, 
should be paid fair wages and be pro- 
tected by State and Federal laws regard- 
ing minimum wages, health and sanita- 
tion, unemployment insurance, work- 
men's compensation, and collective bar- 


Second. A great deal more can and 
must be done to develop substantially 
year-round employment opportunity for 
agricultural workers. Until this done, 
efforts to bring decency into the lives of 
these laborers and their families, and 
stability into the farm labor supply situa- 
tion will be essentially futile. 

Third. There must be a more effective 
mobilization of public opinion regarding 
the farm labor situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I was also deeply im- 
pressed by Secretary Wirtz’ “Town Hall” 
comments on how the currently develop- 
ing political situation in the United 
States should be of real assistance in im- 
proving the status of our domestic farm- 
workers. 

On this somewhat controversial sub- 
ject, Mr. Wirtz declared: 

So far as the specific matter of the labor 
laws are concerned, the exemptions of farm 
labor are undoubtedly an anachronistic 
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carryover from the period of disproportionate 
political influence by rural voters, especially 
propertied voters. 

The national acceptance of the principle 
of one man, one vote, foretells the end of 
the exclusion of agricultural employment 
from the coverage of State and Federal laws 
regarding minimum wages, health, and sani- 
tation, employment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and collective bargaining. 
Farm machinery is paid for at rates com- 
parable to those for factory machinery. So 
should farmworkers be paid at comparable 
rates, and accorded comparable working 
conditions, 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at this point yesterday's New 
York Times editorial ‘entitled “Better 
Day for the Migrant,” as well as the text 
of Secretary Wirtz’ June 30 “Town Hall” 
speech: 

From the New York (N-Y¥.) Times, July 18, 
1965} 
BETTER Day FOR THE MIGRANT 


More than a half year has passed since 
Congress cut off the mass inflow of foreign 
labor willing to work at starvation wages to 
harvest American crops. Despite continued 
expressions of anguish from many large farm- 
owners, the transition to total reliance on 
domestic workers has been encouraging. 
Only 1,500 foreign workers are now engaged 
in offsetting local labor shortages on Ameri- 
can farms, compared with more than 54,000 
at the same time last year. 

A sterner test may come in September and 
October; but thus far the evidence is strong 
that the Nation's food needs can be well met 
without reopening the floodgates for low- 
cost labor from Mexico, the West Indies, and 
other areas. Secretary of Labor Wirtz de- 
serves credit for his refusal, under incessant 
political pressure, to yield to the warnings of 
disaster with which California growers bom- 
barded him. He stood courageously on the 
principle that enough domestic labor would 
be found if wages and living conditions for 
fieldworkers were brought up to a level of 
decency. 


The interesting fact is not only that he has 
been proved right on this score but also that 
fruit and vegetable prices have not sky- 
rocketed as a result of the bettered labor 
standards. A Labor Department survey over 
the past 9 weeks indicates that most farm 
products have been selling in the wholesale 
market at prices below those of 1964. The 
spread between what the housewife pays and 
what It costs to pick most fruits and vege- 
tables is so great that even a doubling of 
farm wages would have only a slight direct 
impact on market-basket prices. 

The need now is to extend to migratory 
American farm laborers some of the pro- 
tectlons that are basic for virtually all other 
American workers. Mr. Wirtz has told a 
Senate subcommittee of his strong personal 
support for the inclusion of farmworkers 
under both the Federal minimum wage and 
the stautory guarantees of freedom to bar- 
gain collectively, But he emphasized that 
there was no official administration position 
in favor of either of these highly salutary 
objectives. There ought to be. 

A nation dedicated to abolishing poverty 
cannot continue to neglect the most elemen- 
tary rights of the most deprived group in Its 
work force. 


THE Marcu or TRUTH 
(Address by Secretary of Labor W. Willard 

Wirtz before the Town Hall,“ Los Angeles, 

Calif., June 31, 1965) 

My first visit to Town Hall” was in 1952 
when I came here with the speaker of the 
day, a candidate at the time for the national 
Presidency. Those of you who are veterans 
of this distinguished forum may recall that 
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he opened his remarks by referring to a still 
earlier speech made here in 1942 by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox. The 1952 
speaker, explaining that he had been work- 
ing, 10 years before, in Secretary Knox's 
office; advised you that his would be a better 
speech than the Secretary’s had been. He 
should know, he said, because he had written 
both of them. 

Today, it is once more the Cabinet's turn. 
But I must warn you that my speech will 
not measure up to the one you heard here 
during the 1952 campaign; and I should 
know, for I wrote both of them. 

You will question the good Judgment of my 
coming here to discuss the California farm 
labor situation. So do I. Having walked 
last March through the Contral and Imperial 
Valleys of the shadow of disaster, and having 
developed cauliflower telephone ears and pro- 
tective callouses of one sort or another fight, 
ing this issue out in Washington, I can only 
think, in explanation of coming here now, of 
Washington Irving's advice: “I have found,” 
he said, “in traveling in a stagecoach, that 
it is often a comfort to shift one’s position 
and be bruised in a new place.“ 

Perhaps, too, Mr. Murphy is right—acci- 
dentally—in his perceptive observation, ap- 
plying the accumulated wisdoms of years in 
the theater to California agriculture, that— 
as he puts it: “people are never so happy as 
when you tell them they are ruined.” I re- 
fer, of course, to the 18th century British 
actor and playwright, Arthur Murphy. 

Enough of that. If anything said here 
this noon seems personal, it will not have 
been so intended; with two exceptions: 

I want to thank the members of the Call- 
fornia working press for the fairness and the 
competence with which they have covered 
this developing story during the past 6 
months. If there has been a predominantly 
critical position taken by the editorial 
writers, that is what the editorial pages are 
for; and I suspect the Republic is safer when- 
ever the power of the press is alined against 
the power of government. 

It is also appropriate to mention, in per- 
sonal terms, the three Californians who have 
served so faithfully and independently on 
the California Farm Labor Advisory Panel— 
Benjamin Aaron, Daniel Aldrich, and Arthur 
Ross. Facing a seemingly impossible job, it 
has been part of their strength that they had 
absolutely no idea it couldn't be done—so 
they have done it. 

The present situation can best be sum- 
marized briefiy, with the thought of getting 
on quickly to what Hes ahead. 

At this time last year there were 36,300 
foreign nationals working on California 
farms, under the terms of Public Laws 78 
and 414. Today there are 1,964. 

In the country as a whole, there were, on 
June 30, 1964, 65,218 such foreign farmwork- 
ers. Today there are 2,587. 

By this time last year, Mexican nationals 
who had come in under Public Law 78 were 
working in 13 States. This year, none have 
been used In any State except California. 

There are today Public Law 414 foreign 
farmworkers in only two other States: 452 
British West Indies national in Connecticut, 
and 171 in Massachusetts. 

I want to interject here a heartfelt ex- 
pression of appreciation and admiration for 
the position taken throughout this transition 
period by the Government of Mexico. Its 
representatives have cooperated in every way 
and sometimes under very difficult circum- 
stances. I hope and believe that when this 
changeover is completed it will prove to have 
resulted in the removal of weaknesses—in 
long-range terms—in both Mexico's labor use 
and our own. 

The rest of this year’s story, so far, is one 
of very substantially increased use in Call- 
fornia and U.S. agriculture of domestic work- 
ers; of greatly enlarged work opportunites 
this summer for high school and college stu- 
dents; of millions of dollars staying in this 
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country, and being spent here to create 
still other jobs; of some temporary crises in 
labor supply situations, but no serious short- 
ages; of some small crop losses, responsibility 
for which a more objective judge would have 
to assess to growers, governments, or God; of 
a significant increase in worker earnings, and 
better working and living conditions; of 
larger than normal gross and net profits per 
acre this year on most crops. 

A special word is appropriate about prices, 
for it appears now that one of the still un- 
resolyed aspects of this changeover is what 
Kind of bill is going to be presented for it to 
the consumers of fruits and vegetables. 

It would be futile to argue about whether 
increases in farm labor costs resulting from 
increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions could be absorbed out of profits. 
They won't be. 

Neither is it possible to suggest any precise 
price tag which could be considered legiti- 
Mate, so far as consumer prices are con- 
cerned, for bringing the terms and conditions 
of seasonal farm labor in this country up 
to generally established standards of equity 
and d . Time will have to work out 
this answer, with confident reliance in the 
long run on the proven good sense of the 
American housewife. 

In the shorter run, however, there is al- 
Teady evidence of the possibility of exploita- 
tion of this situation, and of attempts to 
blame on changed labor policy price in- 
creases for which there are other reasons— 
or none at all. 

Lettuce prices went up recently in east 
coast grocery stores to 49 cents, or about 20 
Cents above normal. The reasons for this, 
Which included a temporary shortage of 
lettuce because of the effects of weather on 
the various areas, became evident 
when the price dropped back to normal two 
or three weeks later. 

In the meantime, however, there was a 
Widespread and obviously planned program of 
eae designed to persuade people that 


Cents increase, it was implied, was going into 
the domestic worker's pocket. 


any 
more for crops which braceros used to pick 
than they have for other food prices. 

If there should be any more of this tam- 
Pering with the truth about fruit and vege- 
table priecs, or evidence that prices are be- 
ing reised unduly, the public is going to be 
8 and quickly advised. It has à right 

ow. 


i 


Wages up to the $1.25 to $1.40 an hour level 
ls equal to, in very rough terms, about 1 
cent per unit for most vegetables and 
Truits—per pound or per dozen or per 
head or whatever the ordinary unit may be. 
(This is higher in the case of strawberries— 
about 6 cents a pint—and asparagus—about 
4 cents per pound.) If retall prices go up 
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more than that and if the increase is blamed 
on rising labor costs in the flelds, the Ameri- 
can housewife is being denied her right to 
have the truth. 

Now of the future of the farm labor situa- 
tion. 

So far as California is concerned, there 
will have to be unrelenting attention to the 
labor supply situation throughout the next 
4 months. 

The prospects right now are good; but that 
could be as deceptive as April’s more for- 
bidding prospects proved to be. 

July and August should present no serious 
problems. We are more dependent than 
usual on the high school and college boys 
who haye gone into the fields. There are 
10,000 more of them this year than last. 
This will be a tough summer for some of 
them, with its full rewards coming in the 
future. The evidence is clear, however, that 
they are proving themselyes as responsible 
citizens and good workers. The A-team and 
other similar programs are experiments in 
both economics and democracy, and we have 
a great deal riding on them. 

September will bring the special demands 
of the tomato harvest. California's total 
seasonal farm labor needs jumped last year 
from 129,200 in August to 160,800 in Sep- 
tember. Over 27,000 more braceros were 
here in September than in August. 

The tomato growers and canners and the 
other producers with September and Octo- 
ber harvests acted with confidence in putting 
aside their doubts at planting time about 
the harvest labor supply. They have given 
full evidence of good faith assumption of 
primary responsibility for obtaining that 
supply, to the maximum possible extent from 
domestic sources. There will be full coop- 
eration from State and Federal employment 

and from the various private groups 
who have been so helpful. Watchful atten- 
tion will be paid the developing situation to 
assure, so far as this is possible, that if 
supplementary labor is needed, despite 
maximum efforts, it will be availabie. 

What is most worth thinking and talking 
about is the longer range future of this sit- 
uation. 

This year's assignment was to make the 
transition from foreign to domestic work- 
ers. This was and it remains a major op- 
eration: not because of the different nation- 
ality of the workers or their alleged propen- 
sities for stooping over to work (especially in 
those date palm trees in the Coachella Val- 
ley); but because what was involved here 
was a basic changeover from a situation of 
a virtually Government guaranteed—and 
relatively fixed cost—seasonal farm labor 
supply to a situation in which labor has to be 
obtained in this industry the same way it is 
in all others. 

The encouraging lesson of the year is that 
the laws of economics, of supply and demand, 
supplemented by special recruitment efforts, 
do work in the agricultural industry just as 
in any other, Workers are available if the 
prices and conditions are right. 

But this is only the start of it. Using 
domestic instead of foreign workers isn’t the 
point or anything like the ultimate purpose. 
What is the goal is to develop an agricultural 
labor situation which will serve all the in- 
terests of the growers, the workers, and the 
public. 

The title of these remarks today refleots 
the deep conviction that this broader goal is 
now attainable, that where once the grapes 
of wrath were stored, the truth—His truth— 
is now marching on. 

But even the truth needs a battle plan if 
It is to carry the day—or the decade. 

I suggest a three-point approach to the 
migratory, or seasonal, farm labor problem. 
It proceeds from moral commitment, with- 
out stopping to moralize about what is ob- 
vious, to what I think are the essential eco- 
nomic and political dynamics of the matter. 
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First, agricultural employment must be 
stubborn 


of employment. 

Every industry is different from every oth- 
er industry. But there are basic similarities, 
and the time for denying this as far as agri- 
culture is concerned is passed, There may 
have been sounder reasons in some earlier 
period for the arguments that agriculture 
deserves, for some unidentified reason, a Gov- 
ernment guaranteed foreign labor supply 
that normal personnel policies don't apply 
here—that the farm produce market won’t 
support fair wages—that farm employment 
must be excluded from the coverage of laws 
regarding employment generally. But if there 
were once good reasons for these attitudes, 
they are now covered deep with history's 
dust. 

So far as the specific matter of the labor 
laws are concerned, the exemptions of farm 
labor are undoubtedly an anachronistic car- 
ryover from the period of disproportionate 
political influence by rural voters, especially 
propertied voters. The national acceptance 
of the principle of one man, one vote fore- 
tells the end of the exclusion of agricultural 
employment from the coverage of State and 
Federal laws regarding minimum wages, 
health and sanitation, unemployment insur- 
ance, workmen's compensation and collective 
bargaining. 

If this means readjustments in the prices 
of food, it must be the national consensus— 
if it matches the national consclence that 
the price will be paid. Farm machinery is 
paid for at rates comparable to those for 
factory machinery. So should farmworkers 
be paid at comparable rates, and accorded 
comparable working conditions. 

It will be suggested that agricultural em- 
ployment is different because it is so largely 
seasonal. So are a great many other indus- 
tries. And this is no reason for charging 
the price of this to those who harvest, or hoe, 
the crops. 


My second point is that a great deal can 
and must be done to develop substantially 
year-round employment opportunity for ag- 
ricultural workers. Until this is done, ef- 
forts to bring decency into the lives of these 
laborers and their families, and stability into 
the farm labor supply situation, will be 
essentially futile. 

A very substantial part, perhaps as much 
as half, of the unemployment problem in 
this country involves seasonal or part-time 
work. A good many different kinds of labor 
demand are for services during only part of 
the year, or part of the week, or even part 
ofthe day. There is this in common between 
migratory farmworkers, domestic day help in 
large cities, building and construction trades 
workers, maritime workers, musicians, and 
other seemingly unrelated groups. Each of 
these situations involves the fact of a per- 
son’s being needed only part of the time. 
Each of them has presented special unem- 
ployment and wage rate problems. Some of 
them have been worked out reasonably satis- 
factorily, I think, for example, of the decas- 
ualization of longshore employment. Others, 
including seasonal farmwork, have not been. 

What starts out as a private and economic 
difficulty becomes also a public and social 
problem. An employer needs a man for 7 
months, but cannot use him the other 5. 
He pays him what may be a fair hourly rate. 
But the man’s annual earnings leave him 
below the level of self-sufficiency, especially 
if he heads a family. So he pays no taxes 
and he and his family may become part of 
the local welfare burden. The children must 
go to the local schools. 

Frankness compels recognition that the at- 
traction of the bracero program lay not only 
in the fact that the men were easy to get 
but in the additional facts that they came 
without their families and could be sent 
away as quickly as they had been called. 
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The farm communities shared, understand- 
ably, the growers’ preferences. 

These problems are not easily met. Yet 
not to meet them would mean that the ter- 
mination of Public Law 78 was at best a 
pyrrhic victory and at worst a tragic half 
step across a deep chasm, 

It is essential to develop year-round work 
opportunities for all those who are needed 
to farm the Nation’s produce. This can be 
done either by working out year-round work 
programs for workers who will "follow the 
crops," or by developing industry in the farm 
areas which will occupy, off season, the men 
and women who will come to the flelds when 
the local crops need help. 

There ts increasing evidence of both 
developments. 

A few individual, but unusually large, 
growers have already developed plans for 
moving thelr workers, with the seasons, to 
their farms in different geographical and 
climatic areas. 

There is enough variation in the crop sea- 
sons in California that the growers could 
well consider an organization of their efforts 
which would result in the more efficient 
movement of workers from one area to an- 
other. There are obvious possibilities of ex- 
pansion of the State government’s labor 
and employment services in this connection. 

The opportunities for national develop- 
ment—either private or, if need be, public— 
of year-round farm employment programs 
for individual workers have been explored sọ 
far in only a timid, tentative way. A little 
has been done by some of the private, not- 
for-profit organizations who are concerned 
principally with reducing the human misery 
of migratory labor. The annual worker plan 
developed by the Department of Labor 
through its Bureau of Employment Security 
is on the right track but hasn't a full head of 
steam up yet. We work each year with hun- 
dreds of growers and with now almost 200,000 
workers, matching together the needs of 
growers in various States and the movement 
of migrant workers. The results are en- 
couraging but still meager compared with the 
need. 


Perhaps it only illustrates the possibilities, 
and lacks ty, to conjecture about 
whether it would work at all to set up a 
large-scale national employing corporation 
which would hire farmworkers, arrange for 
their transportation (with their families) 
from one area to another, and for their 
housing; and then contract with growers to 
supply their services. Yet this is, at least 
in part, what the small-scale labor contractor 

oes—often very badly. And such an opera- 
tion would be not unlike, elther in nature 
or scope, what was done under Public Law 
78 with Mexican workers. 

The better way, though, to whatever ex- 
tent it is practical, would be to remove the 
migratory element as largely as possible 
from the picture. This, more than anything 
else, perpetuates the worst human frailties of 
the migrant population, for it deprives their 
children of the roots they need to put down 
someplace if they are to grow properly. 
Surely it is a proper charge on any com- 
munity which depends upon having workers 
there part of the year to try to develop in- 
dustries which could use them the rest of the 
year. 

This second point obviously procecds from 
a recognition of the importance not only of 
the American farmworker but from the im- 
portance of his family. It will be a test of 
the sincerity of our intentions whether, as 
we move back to the fuller use of domestic 
farm laborers, we make provision for the 
decent living of their families. The first 
order of business must be the development 
of family housing adequate to meet the needs 
of farmworkers who want to live, as the 
rest of us do, where there is at least love 
and human affection. 
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Third, and finally, there must be a more 
effective mobilization of public opinion re- 
garding the farm labor situation. 

Books and television documentaries won't 
do this job. John Steinbeck’s barely fiction- 
alized “Grapes of Wrath” and Edward R. 
Murrow’s Harvest of Shame” pricked the 
Nation's conscience. But it went back to 
sleep. The people who read and watched 
developed a strong feeling about an obvious- 
ly serious moral issue, but no idea of what to 
do about it. The lesson of experience 18 
plain: that so long as the migratory labor 
problem is conceived of primarily im moral 
terms, not much, not nearly enough, will be 
done about It. 

Perhaps there is encouragement in the 
ending of the bracero program. It has been 
noted in the California press that: 

“The departure of these people will imply 
a new domestic policy for many of the farm- 
ers and fruit raisers of this State. They 
have depended mainly on the [foreign work- 
ers], who readily move, like armies, come 
when called for, and depart when their mis- 
sion is accomplished. Farmers must now 
look to a normal population. The 
change should not be viewed as a calamity. 
It may be inconvenient at first, but after a 
few years no doubt the places now held by 
the [foreign workers] will be filled by a more 
desirable laboring population.” 

But this comment appeared in the Pa- 
cific Rural Press. The foreign workers re- 
ferred to were Chinese, soon to be barred 
under the Chinese Exclusion Act. The date 
was 1882. 

There Is reasonable basis, nevertheless, for 
the conviction that despite the sobering les- 
son of history, the public will express itself 
this time in significant action. 

The adoption of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 reflected a new determination to write 
the dictates of individual consciences into 
the laws of the Nation. The declaration of 
a national war on poverty, and the almost 
unbelievable advances which have already 
been made on that front, mark the adoption 
of the Golden Rule as not just a personal but 
a national ethic. America’s ideals are fnd- 
ing their muscles, and their hands and their 
feet. 

The farm labor problem will not, however, 
be resolved in Washington. To the extent 
that this problem—like almost everything 
else—is largest in California, it is vastly im- 
portant that Californians take a great and 
increasing pride in this State. My mail has 
refiected in unmistakable terms the fact that 
the agricultural labor situation has chroni- 
cally troubled California consciences. A re- 
cent letter from a businessman in an 
agricultural community reported a common 
local concern that the publicly owned farm 
labor camps, which were built in the 1930's 
to get the migrant workers off the ditch 
banks, have been permitted to deteriorate so 
badly that they are themselves a problem. 

This sentiment needs a catalyst. It must 
come from local and State leadership. I 
don’t presume to suggest its particular form. 
I am asking the members of the California 
Farm Labor Panel, set up to advise me in 
connection with the administration of Pub- 
lic Law 414, to turn thelr attention to the 
broader aspects of this matter and to make 
whatever suggestions are appropriate regard- 
ing possible future cooperation on the part 
of the Department of Labor. 

I note, in conclusion, what seems to me 
the central element in the development of 
an effective public opinion regarding farm 
labor or any other matter. 

There are two views of man's role in the 
determination of his own future. One Is 
summarized in the phrase “the inevitability 
of progress.” That is a horrible phrase, It 
deadens the purpose to even try to make 
things better. It includes the attitude that 
there is nothing an individual can do about 
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something like the disgrace, the human dis- 
aster, of migratory farmworkers living below 
the surface of decency. 

Another, very different view, was suggested 
by Mr. Justice Holmes in his essays, pub- 
lished in 1915, entitled Ideas and Doubts”: 

“The mode in which the inevitable comes 
to pass is through effort. Consciously or 
unconsciously we all strive to make the kind 
of world we like. And although with 
Spinoza we may regard criticism of the past 
as futile, there is every reason for doing all 
that we can to make a future such as we 
desire. There is every reason also for trying 
to make our desires intelligent.” 

This is the view which commends itself to 
those who prefer to believe that the perfect- 
ability of life is within the human com- 
petence, and that this is not heresy but 
rather the fullest reverence. It is the view 
which finds the present farm labor situation 
man's fault, and therefore within man's ca- 
pacity to cure, 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that different viewpoints may be pre- 
sented on a subject of general interest, 
I include a release dated July 14, 1965, 
from the Arab Information Center: 
RELEASE FROM THE ARAB INFORMATION CENTER 


In the course of a discussion in the U.S. 
Senate on July 8, certaln statements were 
made by some honorable Members regarding 
Arab information activities in the United 
States attributing to the Arabs, among other 
things, anti-Semitic motivation and intent. 
In particular, a compilation entitled “Arab 
Anti-Jewish Activities in the United States,“ 
prepared by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, was entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and formed the basis of un- 
friendly remarks about some Arab leaders 
and Arab policies. 

While these remarks are much to be re- 
gretted, they Indicate the need for a restate- 
ment of the basic objective of the Arab In- 
formation Center in the United States. Es- 
tablished in 1955 with offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, and Wash- 
ington, D.O., the center functions as an 
agency of the governments of the League of 
Arab States and thereby reciprocates the 
activities of the U.S. Information Agency 
which maintains 22 offices in the Arab States. 
With regard to the Senate discussion under 
previous reference, the following points bear 
repeating: 

1. The primary objective of the Arab In- 
formation Center is to promote a climate 
of improved understanding between the Arab 
world and the United States. By utilizing 
available media and accepted modes of com- 
munication to the extent possible, it sceks 
to acquaint the American people with the 
hopes and aspirations of the Arab people 
and their governments. 

2. Within the framework of this objective. 
information supplied by the Center includes 
material on Israel and the plight of the 
Palestine Arabs which is made available 
partly to counter the effect of Israel-Zionist 
propaganda, the extent and influence of 
which were recently revealed in the pub- 
lished hearings of the U.S. Senate Com- 
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Mittee on Foreign Relations (May and 
August 1963). J 

3. In this connection, publications of the 
Center demonstrate the fact that it carefully 
distinguishes between Zionists as protag- 
onists of Israel and Zionist ideology on the 
one hand, and Jews as adherents of a par- 
ticular religion and citizens of their re- 
spective countries: Responsibility for 
whatever confusion may be evident as be- 
tween these two terms rests squarely with 
Israelis and Zionists. Thus, it may be 
Pointed out that the text of the declaration 
Of the establishment of Israel refers to it as 
the State of “the Jewish people.” The Eich- 
mann Trial Judgment” affirms that Israel “is 
the sovereign State of the Jewish people.” 
And as recently as May 5, 1965, Israel Pre- 
mier Levi Eshkol declared, inter alia, “The 
Jews of the Soviet Union are a quarter of our 
People.” 

4. For their part, Arabs respect Judaism 
as a universal creed as distinguished from 
Zionism, a hostile political movement. This 
distinction is one of the fundamental as- 
pects of Arab policy vis-a-vis the Israel- 
Zionist complex, Otherwise, it would have 
been quite impossible for any Jews to have 
Temained in the Arab world, after 1948, as 
Citizens with equal rights. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the 
Charges contained in the Anti-Defamation 
League study, so-called, can only be regarded 
as part of the continuing Zionist attempts to 
divert attention from the ugly facts of rob- 

and persecution surrounding the estab- 
lishment of Israel, for reasons that must be 
obvious to the most casual observer. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, £13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

Order to provide for the prompt publication 

delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 

© following rules, to which the attention of 

tors, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 

Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 

gs shall alternate with the House pro- 
Hens in order of placement in consecu- 
5 ve issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
fasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
© Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
ae it necessary in order to meet produc- 

On and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tee: as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
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speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inzerted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is sumitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay In the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Con NAL 
Record any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
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Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD; 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houser, 

The Oficial Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of yolume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of ‘the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shail 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. . 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
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Adlai Stevenson Meets the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, less than 
& month ago on June 27, 1965, our late 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Adlai 
Stevenson, appeared on Meet the Press.“ 
On that occasion Governor Stevenson 
ably defended the role of this country in 
Vietnam and gave unqualified endorse- 
Ment to the United Nations on its 20th 
anniversary. 

I commend the transcript of that in- 
terview to the attention of our colleagues: 
“MEET THE Press” 

(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak; guest, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative to 
the UN.) 


Mr. Brooks. Meet the Press“ comes to you 


today from San Francisco, where the United 
Nations is celebrating its 20th anniversary. 

Our guest is Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, 
Who played a leading role in the formation 
of the United Nations and is now this 
country's U.N. Representative. Ambassador 
Stevenson heads the U.S. delegation to the 
anniversary celebration. 

Now. we will have the first question from 
Lawrence E. Spivak, permanent member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel. 

Mr. Spivak. Ambassador Stevenson, after 
20 years the United Nations is believed by 
Many both here and abroad to be in serious 
Crisis and on the verge of complete collapse. 

What shape do you really think the U.N. 
is in today? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I think it is in 
Much better shape than your question would 
indicate. Actually, the United Nations is a 
Teflection of the situation that exists in the 
World, If the world is tense, there will be 
tension in the United Nations. I think that 
if the United Nations ever ceases to reflect 
the situation that prevails in the world, then 
is the time when one had better begin to 
Worry about its demise, 

Mr. Spivak. But, Mr. Ambassador, Isn't one 
Of the purposes of the United Nations to re- 
lieve the tensions of the world, not merely 
to reflect the tensions or to add to the ten- 
sions? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. Yes, most cer- 
tainly it is; it is to dissolve the disputes that 
Create the tensions, but that it hasn't always 
Succeeded in doing this is small wonder, 
Biven the divided world, given the existence 
of national rivalries, uncontrolled, unbridled, 
Biven all the circumstances with which we 
have had to deal in these past 20 years. 

Mr. Sprvak. I would like to take up one or 
two particular things. The General Assem- 
bly has been paralyzed for many months now 

use of article 19 and the refusal of the 
t Union and France to pay the peace- 
Keeping assessments. 
4 Will the General Assembly remain para- 
yzæd much longer, or do you see a solution 
to that problem? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I certainly hope 

Rot. I think it is imperative that the As- 
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sembly, when it reconvenes, conduct its busi- 
ness in the normal way and that the dead- 
lock that has paralyzed it during this past 
session must be broken. I believe it will. 

Mr. Spivak. How will it be broken? 

Ambassador STEVENSON: I think it will be 
broken by an action taken by the General 
Assembly itself to determine what it wishes 
to do with respect to the application of arti- 
cle 19 or with respect to the assessments for 
peacekeeping operations. 

It has been the view of the United States, 
and I think of the vast majority of the mem- 
bership, that they should be financially re- 
sponsible. That is to say, that If they 
authorize a peacekeeping operation, the 
members should pay for it, especially peace- 
keeping operations of which they themselves 
approve, 

Mr. Sprvak. Do you think that the financial 
problems are going to be solved through the 
enforcement of article 19 or just by forget- 
ting it? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I don't think any- 
body wants a confrontation over article 19 
any more now than we did when the last 
Assembly convened the first of last Decem- 
ber, How it will be done, I don't yet know. 
A subcommittee of the United Nations, 
called the Committee of 33, representing 33 
states has been considering this matter for 
some time. I suspect it will have to con- 
sider it somewhat further. 

Mr. Srrvak. Great Britain, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor, and Canada, and some of the Scandi- 
navian countries, have made voluntary con- 
tributions in order to break the paralysis. 
Is the United States prepared to make vol- 
untary contributions In the same way? 

Ambassador Stevenson. I can't answer 
that question, obviously, because that would 
depend at least to some extent upon the 
Congress, what the attitude of the Con- 
gress is, and the matter has not been pre- 
sented to the Congress. They would have to 
provide the money. 

Mr. Sprvax. On article 19, I believe you 
led the fight to apply article 19. Now are you 
going to abandon that fight? 

Ambassador STEVENSON, This is a decision 
that if we had made it, I wouldn't be at 
liberty to tell you, but I don't think that 
this decision has been reached by any means. 

Mr. Lisacor. There seems to have been con- 
siderable disappointment among the United 
Nations delegates here that President John- 
son didnt come to forgive the delinquents 
their back dues or make some other dramatic 
proposal, 

Were you led to believe that he might, in 
fact, say something about article 19 which 
would change the U.S. position on it? 

Ambassador Srevenson, I thought the 
President had made it clear even before he 
came that he didn’t expect to make any dra- 
matic announcement here, that he looked 
upon the meeting in San Francisco as a 
birthday, as a ceremony, a commemorative 
ceremony on the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations and not an 
occasion for negotiation or for dispute. 

Mr. Lisacon. Why, then, did almost all the 
delegates seem to expect him to make some 
kind of spectacular proposal? 

Ambassador Srevenson, Sometimes 
wish Is father to the thought. 

Mr. Lisacor. To follow up Mr. Spivak's 
earlier questioning, isn’t it a fact that the 
United States will have to abandon its posi- 
tion on the back assessments if the UN. 
General Assembly is going to be viable? 


the 


Ambassador Srevenson. It has always 
seemed curious to me that they ask the 
United States, which has met every one of 
its commitments to the United Nations, 
which has by far been its most generous con- 
tributor, its consistent, unqualified supporter 
from its inception to this date—that we 
should always be called upon to make con- 
cessions, especially if we are trying to estab- 
lish in the United Nations a constitutional 
institution which has respect for both its 
charter and its terms and for the organs that 
it has created, including the World Court, 
which had handed down advisory opinion 
that these assessments for peacekeeping op- 
erations are costs of the Organization and, 
therefore, payable by all of the members. 
Somebody has to stand fast for this con- 
cept of constitutionalism. 

I can't answer your question as to what 
we are going to do finally, but I am surprised 
that they always ask us to do something. 
And it is not only us; it is virtually all the 
West Europeans, all the Latin Americans and 
so on, that share these views. 

Mr. Lisacor. But what the Russian dele- 
gate said here, which was that the United 
States had created—artifically, he sug- 
gested—a financial crisis in the UN. Doesn't 
it then follow that the United States will 
have to change its position? 

Ambassador Stevenson. I don't know that 
it follows, because we haven't created an 
artificial crisis. The crisis was created by the 
non-payment of the assessments levied on 
the Soviet Union, France, and the other 
Communist states, and it is interesting to 
note, 1f I may add this, that the Soviet 
Union itself voted for the Congo operation 
that it now refuses to pay for. 

Mr. Frys, Mr. Ambassador, may I ask you 
to turn for a minute to the problem of Viet- 
nam. President Johnson appealed to the 
U.N. individually and collectively to put pres- 
sure on Red China and North Vietnam for 
peace talks. Does the United States really 
want the U.N. collectively, as he put it, to 
intervene in Vietnam, and if so, why don't 
we make some move to bring the subject 
before the UN? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. You have a couple 
of questions. I think in the first place one 
must bear in mind that neither Communist 
China nor North or South Vietnam are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, that last year 
at the time of the Tonkin Gulf incident 
when I did bring it. to the United Nations, 
to the Security Council, it invited North Viet- 
nam to come to the table to present its case, 
and it declined to come. Ever since then it 
has sarcastically rejected any—even the 
propriety of any concern by the United 
Nations in the conflict in Vietnam. y 

The Chinese, of course, have done likewise. 
Indeed they are doing their very best to de- 
stroy the institution of the United Nations. 

In addition to that, it is problematical as 
to what—if it were possible to bring them all 
before the United Nations even though they 
are nonmembers and have indicated that 
they will not come—the United Nations could 
do in the present circumstances. But I 
shouldn’t leave you with the idea that the 
United Nations is not interested in it. Actu- 
ally it sent a commission there at the time 
of the trouble between the government and 
the Buddhists, if you will remember, a hu- 
man rights commission. And last year, at 
the insistence of Cambodia it sent a com- 
mission to Cambodia and to South Vietnam, 
the United Nations did, to see if it could 
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resolve the border dispute between those two 
countries. I have no doubt that if a peace- 
ful settlement is arrived at in due course to 
stop fighting in Vietnam—and pray to God 
that it is—the United Nations will have an 
important role to play in the future in polic- 
ing compliance with any agreement that 18 
reached with respect to Vietnam. 

Mr. Fu rn. You have mentioned the absence 
of Red China as a handicap to U.N. activity 
in the Vietnam business. Do you mean to 
imply that you feel Red China should be 
invited and seated as a full member? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I didn't say that 
I don't believe I said that or hinted at it, 
did I? 

Mr. Frye. A number of delegates did in the 
past few days, 

Ambassador STEVENSON. Yes; I know many 
do, The trouble with that, of course, is that 
the Chinese have made it very apparent that 
the only terms and conditions on which they 
would come into the United Nations would 
be through the expulsion of Taiwan, and 
they have refused to renounce the use of 
force with respect to Taiwan and made con- 
ditions virtually impossible. 

Miss FrEDERICK. Why has the United States 
not been willing up to this time to have Sec- 
retary General Thant issue a cease-fire ap- 
peal to all parties in the Vietnam war? 

Ambassador Stevenson. I am sure if he felt 
it was time to do it or that that was the 
best thing to do that he would do it. I 
think perhaps there have been other tracks 
that have been pursued during this interval. 
Having offered to go to Hanol, having been 
told to stay home, that they didn’t care to 
see him; having offered to go to Peiping, hav- 
ing been told that he would not be welcome; 
I think he has concluded that perhaps these 
other tracks—and there have been some 13 or 
14 of them that have been attempted in the 
past year, some of them through other chan- 
nels, not just the United States by any 
means—had to be exhausted. Whether or 
not such an appeal by the United Nations 
would elicit any more affirmative response 
than the other tracks have failed to elicit, I 
very much doubt. 

Miss Freprrick. Would the United States 
be willing to accept a cease-fire if the other 
side does, if U Thant made such an appeal? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. Oh, I wouldn't 
have any doubt that—the President has al- 
ready suspended the bombing on one occa- 
sion. He has offered to negotiate without 
preconditions; he has pursued every con- 
celvable avenue to open negotiations. Were 
it possible to bring the fighting to a stop 
pending some, at least, discussion of the pos- 
sibility of negotiations—you would find the 
United States very responsive if the other 
side complied. One problem, of course, 
would be, how would you determine com- 
pliance? 

Miss FREDERICK. Governor, with all due re- 
spect to your knowledge, I believe that in the 
President's speech at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity he offered unconditional discussions, not 
negotiations, and Ambassador Lodge has 
pointed out a difference. Would you say 
there was a difference? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. This quarrel 
about—this semantic argument about dis- 
cussions and negotiations, frankly, has 
never—perplexes me. 

Miss FREDERICK. Would the United States 
be willing to negotiate with the National 
Liberation Front, the political arm of the 
Vietcong? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I don't think the 
question is properly addressed to the United 
States, After all, this is a problem for South 
Vietnam, for Saigon, for that Government. 

Miss FREDERICK. Isn't the United States a 
party to this conflict? p 


Ambassador STEVENSON. Oh, very much 
so. Do you mean as to what the U.S. position 
would be? 


I think it would depend, as I tried to in- 
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dicate, very much on what the position of 
South Vietnam would be, whether it would 
choose as a sovereign government to deal 
with rebels in its own lands. 

Miss FREDERICK. According to information 
that has come to Secretary General Thant, as 
I understand it, the Chinese Communists 
have said that the Viet Cong are the proper 
interlocutor for such negotiations. So, con- 
sequently, wouldn't this seem to indicate 
that if the United States were willing to 
talk to the Viet Cong, there might be more 
chance to open discussions than there have 
been up to the present time? 

Ambassador Srevenson, It might be, and 
I think we have indicated—I am not too sure 
about this, but I think we have indicated 
that it is for Hanoi to determine whom it 
wants to sit at its table. If it wants to in- 
clude a representative of the Viet Cong 
among their delegation to any conference, 
that would be for them to determine. We 
would have no objection. 

Mr. Sprvak. Governor, I don’t like to labor 
the financial problem, but I would like to 
ask one more question on it. 

Ambassador STEVENSON. It 
labored pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Sprvak. On June 17th at Harvard, re- 
ferring to the U.N., you said, and I quote: “I 
believe its financial trouble may soon be 
over.” 


has been 


You must have had something specific in, 


mind because I know you don’t generalize 
upon occasions like that. What did you have 
in mind? 

Ambassador Srevenson. It has to be re- 
solved in the course of this summer before 
the Assembly reconvenes. The financial sol- 
vency of the organization has to be rees- 
tablished. It seems to me pitiful that an 
organization which was created by the re- 
sponsible leaders of virtually all of the coun- 
tries of the world to keep the peace must 
be begging for the means of keeping the 
peace. This is a paradox that seems to me in- 
tolerable and a solution must be found. 

Mr. Srrvak. To come back to it again then, 
a majority of the Senate Republicans called 
upon the President either to seek the enfor- 
cement of article 19, which you fought for, 
or publicly acknowledge that article 19 is a 
dead letter. 

Is the financial situation going to be re- 
solved by either one of these? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I can't answer 
that, because I don't think that decision has, 
been made. 

It might be resolved that way; It might be 
resolved by perhaps the debtors paying up. 

Mr. Spryak. A decision made by whom, by 
the United States do you mean? 

Ambassador STEVENSON., By the United 
States. 

Mr. Sprvax. By the President then? 

Ambassador STEVENSON, I think he would 
have to do it in cooperation with the Con- 
gress and with the executive branch. I am 
sure he would want to consult. 

Mr. Lisacon. Governor Stevenson, to get 
back to President Johnson’s call on U.N. 
members individually and collectively to help 
out to bring the Communists to the con- 
ference table, do you see any realistic dip- 
lomatic intervention by any member of the 
United Nations which would produce the re- 
sult the President called for? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. Yes, I can t—even 
in such a lawless world as we live in, I can't 
but belleve that virtually any state—perhaps 
I should express it as a hope—would respond 
to the collective opinion of the world, were 
it made emphatic, were it made clear and 
were it made with virtually unanimity—that 
this would be a mighty influence on the Viet 
Cong and on Hanoi. 

Mr. Lisacor. Can I ask you a rather blunt 
question about the United Nations and the 
Vietnamese situation? 

If a vote were taken in the U.N. today 


Ambassador Stevenson, I know you would 
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ask a blunt question whether I gave you per- 
mission or not, so go ahead. 

Mr. Lrsacor. If a vote were taken in the 
U.N. today on American action in Vietnam, 
would the United States be condemned? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I don't think they 
would be condemned for trying to defend 
South Vietnam from aggression from its 
northern neighbor. I think there would be a 
good deal of feeling in the United Nations 
that the bombing was a mistake. 

Mr. Lisacor. Many of your liberal friends, 
as you know, appear to feel that you oppose 
American policy in Vietnam and in fact have 
called upon you, a few have, to resign your 
position and to speak out. 

I would like to ask you first whether you 
do oppose American policy in South Viet- 
nam? 

Ambassador Stevenson. No, I think we 
have to hold the line somewhere. After the 
war it was largely the United States, happily 
with the cooperation of many other coun- 
tries, that established and made the contain- 
ment policy effective. We are now con- 
fronted with a similar situation in southeast 
Asia and the United States, having the power 
and having the will, has seen fit to try to 
hold the line against Communist expansion, 
or domination by China In that area, and I 
think that this is probably something in the 
long run which will be in the Interests of 
peace in the world and security for all of us. 

The problem of how to do it and the prob- 
lem of dealing with the type of intransigence 
we have encountered there is, of course, 
exceedingly difficult and complicated. I 
don’t want to leave the impression, if I have, 
that I am opposed to this policy. I suppose 
every one of us would disagree on details 
about anything, virtually anything, and I 
don’t hesitate to say that as to every detail 
of the conduct of our policy, I am not al- 
ways in agreement, nor, I suspect, are any 
of our responsible officials, and that is what 
you have a President for. He is the one who 
has to make the final decisions, however 
uncomfortable and distasteful they may be. 

Mr. Frye. The Russian delegate has been 
giving you personally rather a hard time 
of late, especially in the Security Council. 
He called you a “reptile,” I believe, at one 
point. You appeared to attribute this at one 
stage to a revival of Stalinism. At another 
point, to Red Chinese pressure. 

To what extent do you feel there has been 
a revival of Stalinism in Moscow, and how 
deep has been the impact of Chinese pressure 
on their policy? 

Ambassador Srzevenson. This is purely 
speculation, of course, but it is very obvious 
that the Chinese are now challenging the 
Russians for the leadership of the Com- 
munist Parties throughout the world and 
that naturally enough the Russians are going 
to contest any challenge to their leadership 
very vigorously, so that what you have Is the 
United States often emerging as the scape- 
goat between these two contending forces. 

In other words, it is competitive whipping 
of the United States for the attention of the 
Communist Parties, and I think here has 
been a good deal of that. 

Mr. Frye. President Johnson also asked 
for individual pressure on Hanol and Pel- 
ping, which pressure obviously could only 
come from Moscow. Is Moscow privately 
being helpful to any extent in bringing about 
a Vietnam peace negotiation? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I can't talk with 
confidence about that because I don’t know. 
I am very sure that the Soviet Union is 
anxious to avoid any dangerous escalation 
of this war and that it doesn't want to see 
it pass on into higher and higher levels of 
threat to ail of humanity any more than we 
do. 

Miss FREDERICK. Both the Soviet Union 
and the United States have now invoked 
regional alllances in entering, respectively, 
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Hungary and the Dominican Republic. Do 
these precedents set by the two big powers 
give the green light to any original group 
to take enforcement action although the 
Security Council is supposed, under the 
charter, to approve such enforcement ac- 
tion? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. I don't consider 
that this was enforcement at all. 

Miss FREDERICK. Do you mean the OAS 
force ls not down there keeping the peace? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. It ls not enforcing 
anything. 

Miss FREDERICK. Isn't that a peacekeep- 
ing— 

Ambassador STEVENSON. Enforcement—we 
have always interpreted the charter and I 
think virtually ali of the membership, Miss 
Prederick, interprets that language, that 
word, as enforcing a decision. 

We are down there to keep the peace, to 
Prevent one party from enforcing its will on 
the other. 

Miss FREDERICK. The United States is keep- 

STEVENSON, The OAS, the In- 
ter-American Peace Force. 

Miss Paeprricx. But if shooting breaks out, 
the OAS Force led by the United States is 
supposed to try to stop it, isn't it? Doesn't 
that make it enforcement? 

Ambassador STEVENSON. No; that is not 
Our interpretation of what was intended by 
that language of the charter at all. 

Miss Frenerick. In other words, the OAS 
has the role in the Dominican Re- 
Public, whether you call it enforcement ac- 
tion or what. How does this affect other 
Possible regional organization actions, such 
as the Arab League, or the Organization of 
African Unity, stepping into areas in their 
regions? 

Ambassador Stevenson. Yes; I think you 
Taise a very good point there, and I think it 
is a serious one that causes us a good deal— 
at least me—a good deal of anxiety. 

Those organizations, the OAU and the 
Arab of course, are not as well de- 
veloped by any means, nor do they have the 
historical experience that the OAS does, that 
the Organization of American States does, 
but when the Organization of American 
States undertook to prevent, to stop the 
bloodshed, and prevent these people from 
getting at each other's throats indefinitely 
in the Dominican Republic, it did undertake 
an action which I suppose is nonexclusive, 
and that means that others could do like- 


Mr. SprvAk. Ambassador Stevenson, the 
Soviet Union has exercised ita veto power 104 
, and we haven't exercised it at all. 
Would you be in favor of abolishing the veto? 
Ambassador STEVENSON. No; I think not 
at this stage because I am afraid—if I would 
Say it, it would be meaningless. The Soviet 
Union would never assent to it. I am not 
even sure our own Senate would assent to 
it. Iam happy to say we have been abie to 
Persuade the majority in the United Nations 
from the beginning to go along with us and 
therefore have not needed to use the veto, 
Mr. Brooxs. I am sorry to have to inter- 
rupt, but I see that our time is up. Thank 
you very much, Ambassador Stevenson, for 
being with us. 


A Washington Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20,1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
View of the current discussion in Con- 
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gress of basic changes in the form of 
government for the District of Columbia, 
which could have profound effects on the 
business life of the community, I thought 
it would be timely to place in the RECORD 
the history of one of the oldest institu- 
tions in the city—the Riggs National 
Bank. 


The story of this bank’s development 
has so closely paralleled the history of 
the Nation and its Capital City that I 
believe it would be of interest to readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a summary of data furnished me 
by Mr. E. Wiley Stearns, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank. 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Poromac Porrrarr, 1836-1965 

William W. Corcoran’s decision to found 
an “exchange and brokerage business” on 
Pennsylvania Avenue near 15th Street NW. 
after “Old Hickory” closed the Second Bank 
of the United States in 1836, may be de- 
scribed as the first fount" and actual begin- 
ning of the Riggs Bank. 

The formation of the partnership of Cor- 
coran & Riggs 4 years later is in many respects 
comparable to the early junction of the 
north and south branches of the Potomac, 
With the capital furnished by young Riggs’ 
father, who was a leading banker in New 
York, the firm began to function as a full- 
fledged bank of deposit, and soon numbered 
among its clients President John Tyler and 
the great statesmen, Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay. 

National recognition came in 1947 and 
1848, when, on the guarantee of the elder 
Riggs, Corcoran & Riggs purchased the en- 
tire U.S. Treasury bond issue offered to defray 
the cost of the Mexican War. 

In 1854 Corcoran retired and George Riggs 
continued the firm under the name of 
Riggs & Co., opening a branch * * * in New 
York to accommodate the clients of his late 
father. This branch was continued until 
1888 and served many notable clients, in- 
cluding the great Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young, who dealt with them from his colony 
in Great Salt Lake City. 

During the Civil War, Lincoln and most 
of the members of his Cabinet were Riggs’ 
customers, and on August 11, 1863, Lincoln 
wrote his famous check for five dollars pay- 
able to a “Colored man with one leg.” 

The Confederate leader, Jefferson Davis, 
kept a balance in the bank until the day 
of Lincoln's first inauguration. 

After the war, th bank performed one of 
its most illustrious services for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, when, in 1868, it supplied the $7,- 
200,000 “in gold” paid to imperial] Russia for 
the purchase of Alaska. Secretary of State 
Seward, who negotiated the treaty of pur- 
chase, gratefully tendered his personal check 
on the bank the following Sunday for the 
rental of his pew in nearby St. John’s 
Church. 

After a long and notable career, George 
Riggs died in 1881 and his son, E. Francis 
Riggs, succeeded him in the firm until 1896. 
On July 1 that year, Charles Carroll Glover, 
who had entered the bank's employ in 1866, 
became the first president of the new Riggs 
National Bank, thus formalizing the name 
“Riggs Bank”, under which the private firm 
had been known for nearly half a century. 

During the Spanish-American War, the 
bank's roster of famous clients included the 
hero of Manila Bay, Admiral Dewey, rough- 
riding” young “Teddy” Roosevelt and the 
conqueror of yellow fever, Capt. Walter 
Reed. Shortly before the turn of the century 
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ground was broken for the building at 1503 
Pennsylvania Avenue, which, with consider- 
able extension and improvements, houses the 
main office today. 

(Others who have served as president of 
the bank: Milton E. Alles, Robert V. Flem- 
ing, Hulbert T. Bisselle, and the incumbent, 
Richard A. Norris.) 

Looking back over our 129-year history, 
we can be justifiably proud of our accom- 
plishments. With total deposits now, as of 
June 30, 1965, amounting to $638,000,000 and 
total resources, as of the same date, at $709,- 
921,000, and under our capable and exper- 
ienced leadership, we look to the future with 
confidence in our ability to remain Wash- 
ington's largest bank—in size and service. 


Frances Spatz Leighton—Writer and 
Artist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Frances Spatz Leighton is the Washing- 
ton correspondent for This Week mag- 
azine and she is doing a splendid job in 
this capacity in the Nation’s Capital. 
She has also written for one of our coun- 
try’s great newspapers, Chicago's Amer- 
ican, in my own city of Chicago. 

In addition to being an outstanding 
contributor to news publications, Mrs. 
Leighton has established herself as a 
successful writer of books dealing with 
life in Washington, D.C., and also as an 
artist of noteworth accomplishment. 
She is indeed a young woman of almost 
limitless talent and versatility. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following article from the 
July 1965 issue of the Washington World. 
It is a tribute to Mrs. Leighton's highly 
effective efforts at depicting the Wash- 
ington scene in a way that is known and 
appreciated by so many of us. The ar- 
ticle follows: 


Fran LEIGHTON Book Sor to HOLLYWOOD 
(By Scott Hart) 


Frances Spatz Leighton, Washington au- 
thor of nine books and of magazine articles 
beyond count, decided to use three magic ele- 
ments in her 10th book: Washington, D.C., 
a woman, and a psychiatrist. 

Hollywood's Joseph E. Levine will produce 
the film for Paramount; Peter Sellers is be- 
ing sought for the role of the psychiatrist; 
and it’s a certainty some of the production 
scenes will be shot in Washington. 

Says Mrs. Leighton: “Whenever my phone 
rings, it’s likely to be a friend who wants to 
be an extra. And III try to arrange it; they 
stood by me back in those days,” 


“Those days“ were the days when Fran 
Leighton wore the earphones of a dictation 
girl at a typewriter in the newsroom of the 
furiously paced Washington bureau of 
Hearst's International News Service, taking 
stories over the phone from correspondents 
scattered over the city. She had no idea 
then that years later a book titled “I Married 
a Psychiatrist"—which she would coauthor 
with a real trist’s wife—would be 
bought by Hollywood for a large sum. She 
did know that she wanted to write and 
didn’t like being a dictation girl. 
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On weekends she sent story ideas to the 
Hearst-owned American Weekly Sunday sup- 
plement. Some were accepted and some of 
her stories were printed. The editors there 
had no idea she was a dictation girl, a min- 
uscule part of the vast Hearst organization. 

“Anyway, my boss here found out, and I 
believe he was impressed,” Mrs. Leighton re- 
members. “He put me on a beat few report- 
ers want Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and Treasury. Once I got the daily 
Treasury receipts total wrong and probably 
wrecked the numbers gambling racket that 
day.” 

Later American Weekly made her its Wash- 
ington correspondent, a relief to the gambl- 
ing syndicate and a joy to Mrs. Leighton. 
She concentrated on the White House, and 
has become almost a part of its identity. 

“The greatest pleasure came last Christ- 
mas,” she says. “I had done a free-lance 
booklet titled ‘Christmas Traditions at the 
White House.’ It told such things as how 
conservationist Teddy Roosevelt would not 
allow a Christmas tree in the White House; 
FDR. started the Christmas Eve practice 
of calling in all the White House help; Presi- 
dent Hoover had the Dickens story read to 
him; and Jackson had a party for the city's 
orphans. I regarded it as Just a little book- 
let. Then last Christmas at a White House 
party, Mrs. Johnson had a pile of the book- 
jets for her personal gift to the guests. 
Nothing I have ever written is so treasured 
now.” 

The new book, “I Married a Psychiatrist,” 
was done as told” to Mrs. Leighton by Louise 
Pfister—the maiden name of the wife of the 
Washington analyst. A few chapter headings 
are: Never Date a Psychiatrist * * * Unless 
You Need to Have Your Head Examined”; 
“A Psychiatrist Bullds a Dream House With 
a Split Personality”; “How to Get Along With 
a Relaxed Husband”; “Come to Our Office 
Party But Don't Lie on Our Couch”; and 
“Chaos Spelled Backwards.” 

Mrs. Leighton’s other coauthored books in- 
clude, They Call Her Lady Bird“; White 
House Chef”; “My 30 Years Backstairs at the 
White House”; “I Married the Veep”; “I Was 
Jacqueline Kennedy's Dressmaker“; “White 
House Menus and Recipes“; and “I Prayed 
Myself Slim.” 

An extrovert with exploding energy, Mrs. 
Leighton jumps from bed at 5:30 a.m. dally 
in her Woodner Hotel apartment. Soon she 
starts beating the shaky keys of a 1920-model 
Underwood typewriter which was old when 
she bought it. 

“Writing is hard work,” she says. “The 
best I can do is 6 hours at a time. Before 
noon, I needa nap. Sometimes I go to a park 
bench, and nod.” 

She often paints in the afternoon for re- 
laxation. A Connecticut Avenue physician 
recently commissioned her to do five paint- 
ings to hang on his office walls. 

“I am a gregarious person, and this life of 
a writer can become awful,” she says. Work- 
ing in the early hours of day is like writing 
in a tomb of silence. It breaks after noon 
when I go to the drugstore to browse the 
magazines or drink some coffee.” 

The New York Times called her “a gal with 
about 100 irons in the fire at any given time.“ 
She interrupts the writing of a book to do 
magazine stories, or paint, or write a poem, 
or correspond with publishers for more work 
to pile on already-toppling loads. 
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Better Living Through Resource Conser- 
vation—Secretary Freeman’s Speech 
Commemorating 50th Anniversary of 
the Cook County Forest Preserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
no secret that this Nation has a heritage 
of seeking ways to better the lives and 
economic opportunities of its citizens. 
One of these ways is through the protec- 
tion and improvement of natural re- 
sources. 

Few countries have been endowed with 
such an abundance of land resources as 
the United States. The great outdoors 
with its seemingly unlimited land re- 
sources made it possible for the early 
settlers who migrated to all corners of 
the land, to develop and build this Na- 
tion. 

Today, the great trek is not to seek 
new land, Today more than 130 million 
Americans are on the move searching 
for places to swim, hunt, fish, picnic, 
and places to play, relax, and enjoy 
natural beauty, fresh air, and sunshine. 

On Sunday, June 27, 1965, the 50th 
anniversary of the Cook County Forest 
Preserve District was celebrated at the 
Chicago Zoological Park in Brookfield, 
III. Such an anniversary is evidence of 
the great leadership and foresighted- 
ness of Cook County people in regard to 
better living through conservation. 

Mr. Orville Freeman, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, addressed that meeting. 
His remarks were of such significance 
and bear so directly on this Nation's 
need for conservation unity of action 
and purpose, that they should be read 
and thoughtfully considered by all. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, SEC- 
RETARY, U.S: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
It is an honor to participate in this 50th 

anniversary celebration. 

On behalf of President Johnson, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the entire 
Johnson administration, I extend congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District, to the board of 
commissioners, and the 5 million citizens of 
this great metropolis who both enjoy and 
support these wonderful facilities for recrea- 
tion and re-creation. Here you have oppor- 
tunity for casual fun and for spiritual 
regeneration. 

This is not only a beautiful and useful 
public asset, not only a monument to the 
foresight of leaders who established and de- 
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veloped this area—it is an example to all who 
live today, proof that the battle against ugli- 
ness and noise and pollution can be won, 

Here is proof that men and women with 
vision and determination can bulld for them- 
selves and their descendants a better place 
in which to live, This is a challenge to you 
and to me. 

The challenge is the more real because 
your success came hard. The example you 
offer is one of hard work and perseverance 
as well as achievement. 

In the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, we have a good deal of historical 
literature aQout this forest preserve district. 
Scanning it we are reminded that your suc- 
cess was achieved against great odds. In 
the late 1800's Chicago was growing at a 
terrific rate in size, population, wealth, and 
complexity—and also in its output of smoke 
and sewage, in creation of slums, in prob- 
lems of health, education, and recreation, 
Some people who made their fortunes in 
Chicago moved elsewhere to enjoy life. 

Complicating the situation was the influx 
of foreign-born people, many of whom were 
poor and disadvantaged but who were ac- 
customed in their old countries to publicly 
supported parks. > 

A leader of that period Dr. John Rauch 
wrote vigorously of the need for parks, say- 
ing “* * * we want not alone a place for 
business, but also one in which we can live.” 

Fortunately, good citizens took an inter- 
est. Many of the famous names of Chicago 
history are associated with the forest pre- 
serve. Also by good fortune, the forest pre- 
serve had the benefit of competent metro- 
politan planning. 

Very early, according to the records, the 
Special Park Commission of the Municipal 
Science Club recommended (and I quote): 
“Instead of acquiring space only, the oppor- 
tunity exists for reserying country naturally 
beautiful.” 

In 1909 the “Plan of Chicago” prepared 
under the direction of the Commercial Club 
stated that “nearby woodlands should be 
brought within easy reach of all peopie, and 
especially the wage earners,” because of the 
restorative value of natural scenery to city 
dwellers. 

While areas have been allotted for the zoo, 
playfields, golf courses, picnic grounds, and 
other important intensive uses, the emphasis 
through the years has remained on natural 
forests, natural beauty. 

As Anton J, Cermak said in his report as 
president of the board of commissioners in 
1925: “This has been a unique venture in 
combining the beautiful and the practical.” 

In the 1921 report is the record of a meet- 
ing honoring the memory of the first presi- 
dent of the board, Peter Reinberg. On the 
cover of the book is a poem: 


“The kindest thing God ever 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade, 


“Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noontime’s burning glare and heat 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 

“This is God's hospitality, 

And whoso rests beneath a tree 
Has cause to thank him gratefully.” 


The need for natural beauty is not new. 
It is very old. 

Recognition of the need is not new either. 

But we do have a new expression of that 
need—a new call to action—a new challenge. 


made, 
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We are rich and powerful and advanced 
in scientific achievement, yet we continue— 
thoughtlessly or ruthlessly—to pollute and 
Gespoil the earth on which we live. We foul 
our environment to such an extent that we 
rob our lives of the joys that could easily 
be ours—the simple joys of being alive, of 
being human, of being children of God in 
the universe of His creation. 

Today we cannot even be sure we are 
fulfilling the most elementary animal in- 
stinct—the preservation of species. For the 
Would-be human population of the future 
May find an earth not only bleak and bereft 
of joy but unfriendly to life itself. Destruc- 
tion and pollution and uglification of our 
vital resources are the suicidal, manmade 
enemies of man. 

And if the richest Nation on earth— 
blessed with democratic institutions—can- 
not build for the future, pray tell, what hope 
is there for the earth as a whole? 

Fortunately, the Nation is awakening to 
the danger and facing the challenge. Pres- 
ident Johnson with his genius for expressing 
the will of the people has called for a new 
Grive to regain and retain the natural beauty 
of our country. 

As he stated it in a recent message to the 
Congress: 

“The beauty of our land is a natural re- 
Source. Its preservation is linked to the 
inner prosperity of the human spirit.” 

In this statement, President Johnson has 
not merely expressed his own philosophy— 
although he has done that in admirable 
fashion—but he has sensed and put into 
Words that you and I would have been proud 
to utter the feelings, belief, and determina- 
tion of the whole people. 

We recognize that the love of beauty is one 
Of the most fundamental attributes of hu- 
Man nature—one of our finest. attributes. 
We recognize also that natural beauty is one 
ot the most important dimensions of our 
Practical goal of conserving and revitalizing 
Our natural resources. 

It is suddenly clear to us that our concept 
Of conservation has been growing and taking 
new form, escaping old cubicles and dividing 


Partment for so conservation apart from 

beauty preservation, no longer a wall between 
e protection and agricultural conser- 

vation, no longer a forestry objective separate 

from the interests of the grasslands, no longer 

& Policy question as to multiple use of water 

resources, and, finally, no more a disunity 
m city and open country. 

Perhaps there is symbolic significance as 

Well as practicality in the fact that the Sec- 

ot Agriculture is Chairman of the Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The conservationist of 1965 is an exponent 
ot natural beauty in its many forms for the 
enjoyment of all the people—he is an enemy 
Of preventable ugliness. 

The modern conservationist is a proponent 
Sf the principle of sustained economic use 
ot resources—an opponent of mere hoarding, 
and an enemy of waste—waste in any form, 
including erosion, fire, or uneconomic pro- 
duction. 

The conservationist of 1965 is an advocate 
ot open space and quiet areas—an enemy of 
Crowded slums, filth, and air filled with 
Stench, poison fumes, and fallout. 

The true conservationist of today sees the 
Union of resources and values on which hu- 
manity depends, and he would preserve that 
Union. He sees the world of conservation as 
one world. 

The love of natural beauty is a great uni- 

Jing force in the modern conservation 
Movement. As President Johnson said, 

* * we can introduce into all our plan- 
Ring, our programs, our building, and our 
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growth a conscious and active concern for 
the values of beauty.” In agricultural terms, 
we can express this ideal as a concept of 
multiple-use management. Under multiple- 
use management, natural beauty can be de- 
veloped and maintained; food, fiber, wildlife, 
recreation, forage, and timber can be pro- 
vided; soll and water can be conserved. 

In our national forests—which comprise 
19 percent of our country’s commercial tim- 
berland—we no longer think of ourselves 
merely as custodlans and protectors. We 
practice multiple-use management to the end 
that. the greatest possible number of people 
may benefit. 

In community programs such as small wa- 
tershed projects on private land, we combine 
flood control with municipal water develop- 
ment, recreation, and farmland conservation. 

In our public partnership with farmers for 
conservation work on individual farms we 
encourage the use of practices which not only 
conserve soil and water for agricultural use 
but also provide better conditions for fish 
and wildlife and recreation for the public. 

Let me give you some Ulustrations of our 
multi-purpose conservation activities. 

Here in Illinois 50,000 to 60,000 farmers do 
partnership work with you every year 
through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. With cost-sharing assistance from 
you and the rest of the taxpaying public, 
they build ponds which are a boon to water- 
fowl, and aid in Wood prevention, and a 
means of helping maintain the ground water 
table. They establish grassed waterways 
to dispose of runoff water without the erosion 
of soll, They plant trees. 

Down in Johnson County last year 150 
farmers—every farmer in ome particular 
area—coo; in a special pooling of 
funds under the agricultural conservation 
program—and they built 80 ponds and estab- 
lished a protective grass cover on 3,000 acres. 
The result was a great boost in conserva- 
tion—and in beautification. 

A similar project is under way this year 
m Clark County. 

In Henderson County, along the Mississippi 
River, we have a special ACP project under 
way to heal the ugly gullies in the bluffs and 
to reduce the siltation of streams and reser- 
voirs below. ` 

In my home State of Minnesota, farmers 
in one county, in just 1 year recently, planted 
well over 3% million trees on 3,000 acres. 
They did this with the help of the ACP. 

The farmers in Minnesota and other near- 
by States are being encouraged to plant oats 
for wildiife on land diverted from market 
crops under the feed grain program. This 
should make a lot more good cover for nest- 
ing birds and a lot of feed for them as well. 

In projects of this kind we have the co- 
operation of several agencies and many 
people—the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, which administers the 
program through the farmer committee sys- 
tem; the Soil Conservation Service, which 
provides technical assistance; the Federal- 
State-county extension service, which car- 
Ties out educational responsibilities; the 
Farmers Home Administration, which makes 
loans for conservation and development, in- 
cluding recreation, to eligible persons and 
groups; State agencies responsible for work 
in forestry, and in fishing and wildlife; soil 
conservation districts; conservation organi- 
zations; local civic organizations; business 
and professional people; and, of course, the 
farmers themselves. . 

Here in Illinois, 99 percent of the farms 
are in locally soll conservation dis- 
tricts that have been set up under State law. 
Our technical assistance is provided through 
those districts in which there are 65,000 co- 
operators. The Department also works with 
local groups, usually soil conservation dis- 
tricts, in planning and developing small 
watershed projects for flood prevention, 
water supply, recreation and other public 
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purposes. In your State, local groups have 
made formal application for 56 of these 
watershed projects, and so far 9 have been 
approved for operations with 17 more ap- 
proved for planning. 

In Lake County the regional planning 
commission and other local agencies are 
using for urban purposes the soil survey 
maps that were made primarily for soil con- 
servation use on farms. These maps have 
been used to help prevent the location of 
home developments where basements will 
flood or where soll is not porous enough for 
septic tanks or for drainage of lawns and 
gardens. They are also used to help road- 
builders avoid unstable soll and to help in 
selection of trees and shrubs that will do 
well. 

You have seen from a hilltop or from an 
airplane the graceful lines of crops planted 
on the contours of sloping flelds. This beau- 
ty came about for a practical reason: We had 
to fight erosion. Farmers and public to- 
gether have done it, the public providing 
the technical, educational and cost-sharing 
help that the public interest Justifies—farm- 
ers providing their labor and a big share of 
the dollar cost. We now have 40 million 
acres, nearly a tenth of our cropland, on the 
contour. 

In our agricultural extension work with 
95,000 4-H Clubs, and with home demonstra- 
tion units, garden clubs and other organiza- 
tions, we provide and emphasize education 
on beautification of home and community. 

Our agricultural research people do a great 
deal to improve varieties of ornamental 
plants and their culture, Our loans for rural 
telephone and electric systems are used in- 
creasingly for lines that run underground 
rather than on poles that are sometimes very 
noticeable and unsightly. 

We have credit programs that enable many 
people on farms and in rural towns to build 
new homes to take the place of rundown 
houses and shacks. 

Since 1962 we have made loans to 133 non- 
profit rural associations to build community 
recreation facilities and to 375 farmers to 
develop income-producing recreation facili- 
ties, 


In 616 small watersheds we are working 
with local groups, largely soil conservation 
districts, to build dams and develop the 
resources for flood prevention, watershed 
Protection, erosion control, municipal water 
supply, fish and wildlife, and recreation. In 
these projects, the public provides technical 
help and part of the dollar costs; the local 
groups provide the rest. 

We have cooperative forestry work involy- 
ing the U.S. Department of Agriculture, State 
and local agencies and individual owners of 
woods and forests. The people working in 
this field report that in the 12 months just 
past about 950 million seedlings were plant- 
ed on well over a million acres, and fire 
protection was provided for well over 400 
million acres. 

You undoubtedly know a lot about the 
national forests. There are 154 of them and 
19 national grasslands, all owned by the 
public and managed by the Department of 

ture. We recorded 134 million visits 
by persons seeking recreation last year. The 
national parks administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior enjoyed similar popu- 
larity. As it is here in Cook County, some 
of the visitors to public lands wanted strenu- 
ous activity; others—or the same persons at 
different times—wanted just to enjoꝝ qulet 
and beauty. Not incidentally, the national 
forests include thousands of miles of free- 
flowing wild rivers and 14½ million acres of 
primitive areas and wilderness. 

I have given you examples and an ab- 
Fee ee eee 

mt of Agricul 
dicate in general what can be done for nat- 
ural beauty and conservation when the pub- 
lio cares enough. 
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In a democracy we tailor method to the 
job, In the Cook County Forest Preserve 
District and in the national forests, we see 
public ownership. In some of our water- 
sheds we see teamwork between Federal 
agencies and legally constituted local 
groups. On our millions of farms, we see 
the individual in league with the public 
through local, State and Federal agencies. 

Much is being done to benefit the people 
of both city and country. Much that is 
being done contributes not only to our ma- 
terial welfare but also to our enjoyment of 
beauty and our opportunities to re-create 
our inner lives. 

The programs through which we are mak- 
ing this kind of progress have had the sup- 
port of most of your Members of Congress, 
even when ill-informed people and mass 
media at times labeled them as Govern- 
ment interference, or subsidy farm program. 
I salute them for their courage and far- 
sightedness. 

But so much more needs to be done. 

And right now we have a tremendous op- 
portunity to take another gigantic step for- 
ward. The proven philosophy and principle 
of unity and use in conservation can, if we 
are wise and alert, be constructively applied 
once more—this time in the Great 
farm program now pending before the U.S. 


We are in the vortex of an amazing tech- 
nological revolution. Science and capital in 
combination enable our farmers to keep on 

output of crops year after year. 


our feed grain program and other commod- 
ity programs as a means of holding back 
surpluses that otherwise threaten the Na- 
tion's economic well-being and the welfare 
of the farmer. But as we take out of pro- 
duction the land not needed in producing 
food, let us use our commonsense and— 
rather than merely retiring this land or 
banking it—put it to use. 

Right now Congress has before it a pro- 
posed cropland adjustment program rec- 
ommended by the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and various public- 
spirited organizations, including conserva- 
tion and wildlife groups. 

This program would provide good uses for 
as much as 40 million acres of surplus crop- 
land. These are opportunity acres for the 
public. We can put them to use as forested 
and grass-covered watersheds producing 
clean water, reducing the erosion of soil and 
sedimentation of streams. We can use 
them to create more open space near cities. 
In fact, one feature of the proposed pro- 
gram would provide direct help for cities in 
acquiring surplus cropland to meet their 
needs for parks and open spaces. 

We can also benefit as citizens when farm- 
ers devote more of their surplus acres to 
ponds and lakes, hunting areas, hiking trails, 
and other recreation opportunities open to 
the public. And as we do this, we will benefit 
from reduction in government costs of pro- 
tecting the economy against the effects of 
surplus production. Truly, in this program 
the basic concepts of modern conservation— 
of unity and of use—can and must be put to 
work. I commend this program to your 
study, and I hope you will give it your 
wholehearted support as a means of carrying 
out your objectives toward conservation, rec- 
reation, and beautification. 

Do not be misled by those who narrowly 
and spitefully attempt to plaster the label 
“farm subsidy” on this legislation. It is all 
to the good that it will help meet our com- 
modity problems and help to improve the 
farmer's income. The main thing is that at 
the same time it will accomplish improved 
use and preservation of our national re- 
sources. It deals with a whole union of 
values, It is of interest to every conserva- 
tionist, whether on the farm or in the city, 
no matter from which part of the old con- 
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servation world he emigrated to the one 
world of today. 

Just as truly as it is agricultural, it is 
urban legislation. As surely as it is a farm 
bill, it is a beautification bill. 

Fortunately for us and those who will live 
after us, our Nation has the opportunity to 
choose paths we wish to take toward the 
future. Despite neglect and waste, we still 
have tremendous resources. We have a large 
measure of prosperity. We have pride in our 
Nation, a feeling of citizenship in the world 
community, and a sense of stewardship as 
temporary users of the resources of Creation. 

Like those who had the vision and the 
fortitude to establish this forest preserve 
district 50 years ago, we today seek to do our 
bit toward the building of a Great Society. 

In this anniversary celebration, we find 
good cause to take heart. For here we cele- 
brate a triumph of conservation over despo- 
liation, of beauty over ugliness—a triumph 
of the spirlt with which man was endowed 
by God. 


Supplemental Labor Ball Game 
Not Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I note 
a number of my colleagues from urban 
areas recapping some of the successes 
of the Department of Labor in producing 
labor for the 1965 harvest season. 

Lest we count our chickens before the 
ball game is over, I wish to remind my 
colleagues that we are still 45 days away 
in California from the peak harvest de- 
mands for agricultural labor. 

Current reports from almost every area 
in the State are favorable, both with re- 
spect to the harvest, labor available, 
wages, and prices being received by 
producers. 

The following is a recap of the situa- 
tion in northern California recently filed 
with the U.S. Department of Labor by 
Mr. Ruben J. Lopez, secretary-manager 
of Yolo Growers, Inc.: 

STATEMENT To SUPPORT REQUEST FOR THE USE 
or FOREIGN LABOR SUBMITTED BY RUBEN J. 
LOPEZ, SECRETARY-MANAGER, JULY 12, 1965 
A survey concluded on April 24, 1965, in- 

dicated that tomato acreage either planted 
or contemplated by members of our associa- 
tion was down 34 percent from acreage 
planted in 1964. During this time there 
was growing concern that supplemental for- 
eign labor might not be available for the 
coming season, and for this reason growers 
indicated their reluctance to plant the actual 
necessary acreage. 

Ironically, on this date the Secretary of 
Labor announced his intention to permit 
the employment of supplemental foreign 
workers for the Stockton and Salinas areas. 
This announcement gave growers the assur- 
ance, that by meeting the Secretary of 
Labor’s criteria, they would be permitted the 
use of supplemental foreign workers. So 
with this assurance they continued to plant 
additional acreage to where now the total 
acreage planted stands at approximately 
14,969 known acreage. Last year the total 
planted acreage for our members was ap- 
proximately 15,224 or a very slight drop from 
@ year ago. Few machines were used last 
year so that our labor needs peaked at 6,202 
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on September 4, 1964. This year, 32 machines 
will be hopefully used in an effort to harvest 
approximately 3,200 acres. If all goes well in 
machine harvesting, our request for supple- 
mental foreign labor will be diminished so 
that our total need for the remaining acreage 
will be in the neighborhood of 4,508 work- 
ers.. An additional 200 workers is hereby re- 
quested to meet the needs of harvesting 300 
acres of cucumbers for a total request of 
4,708 workers. 

The number of domestic farmworkers 
presently employed far exceeds that of any 
previous year and probably numbers in the 
neighborhood of 700. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of these domestics are so-called green 
cards who have migrated into our area from 
Texas and New Mexico. In past years many 
of these had migrated to other States but due 
to crop losses in this State have ended up 
in our backyard. There is no question in our 
minds that the tremendous publicity given 
the anticipated labor shortage in California 
also contributed to this great influx. One 
would be naive to deny that the raise in wages 
did not attract at least some of the workers. 
However, a survey of these workers indicates 
that only about 70 percent will remain to help 
us in the harvest of our tomato crop. Many 
have indicated that they will migrate to 
areas needing peach and pear pickers. 
Others, as they have in the past, will travel 
to areas for the harvest of grapes. This will 
obviously present a severe shortage of workers 
for the harvest of the tomato crop. 

Since we have experienced this tremendous 
influx of domestic farmworkers, there has 
been little need for an intensive recruitment 
program so far this year. Our growers have, 
of course, as in past years recruited workers 
from the skid row areas of Sacramento, both 
by day hauls and camp jobs. One of our 
larger labor pools which services approxi- 
mately 50 growers, has done extensive recruit- 
ment on behalf of their members, by means 
of posters—distributed in Marysville, Sacra- 
mento, Yuba City, and Woodland—and radio 
advertisement. Spot radio announcements 
started in early May and are still continuing. 
They have reported good success with this 
recruitment effort, and this can be attested 
by the number of domestic farmworkers to 
be found in the camp. They have con- 
sistently averaged from 150 to 200 workers 
per day. (Copy of spots enclosed.) 

In the questionnaire being completed by 
the individual grower, one will note that 
many growers did not answer the first ques- 
tion asked. This is due to his past reliance 
on its parent association or his crew leader 
for the obtainment of his labor needs. It 
will be found that traditionally most asso- 
ciations take on the responsibility for the 
recruitment of domestic farmworkers for 
its grower members. The reason is obvious. 
Cost of recruitment, transportation and 
overall organization can best be handled 
through one central agency. It also pro- 
vides the domestic farmworker with a vari- 
ety of farm jobs, skilled and unskilled, and 
most important it provides for continuity 
of employment. 

Recruitment of domestic farmworkers is 
not new to the association. To bear this 
out I feel compelled to submit a copy of 
the results of our voluntary recruitment 
undertaken in 1961, together with an au- 
thentic copy of a contract used. The obvious 
reason for this recruitment effort was an 
attempt to determine if a reliable labor force 
could be developed due to the mounting op- 
position for continued use of supplemental 
foreign labor. This attempt was later 
dropped due to the end results of this proj- 
ect. Since 1961, with the cooperation of 
the California Department of Employment, 
we have maintained a positive recruiter at 
their offices in Sacramento for the purpose 
of employing any qualified domestic farm- 
workers seeking employment in agriculture. 
Employment of youths have also been inten- 
sified during the past 2 years. We are also 
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submitting for your information the results 
of a 15-day day haul out of Sacramento 
Which is self-explanatory. 

As to future recruitment plans, we have 
already advised Mr. Albert Tieburg, director, 
California Department of Employment of our 
intention to open an office in Sacramento for 
the exclusive employment of youths. Since 
A-teams are not expected to be avaliable 
from out of State, due to the opening of 
Schools, youths within the State of Cali- 
fornia will be given an opportunity to har- 
vest tomatoes in this general area. In an 
efort to attract and hold these youths, some 
growers have indicated a change in their 
methods of harvesting. Buckets will be 
made available by some and others will 
continue to harvest in boxes, but retain 
Stand-by loaders to stack the boxes as they 
are flled. This method of harvest, we be- 
eve, may attract even housewives, so that 
Perhaps more community efforts will be 
forthcoming. 

We are already in communication with 
Station KS, of Pittsburg, Calif., for the 
Purpose of developing some spot announce- 
ments as to our labor needs. We expect to 
Contract with local Spanish-speaking radio 
Stations, and of course run advertisements in 
both Spanish and English newspapers. 

As has been the custom in the past, wages 
for tomato picking will be paid in accord- 
&nce with the California Tomato Association 
Proposed pay scale. This has been a very 
Successful formula of pay in that it affords a 
good worker the opportunity to earn 30 
to 40 percent above the minimum hourly 
Wage. This year’s scale has been revised, 
as is done every year, and the revision is 
designed to return qualified domestic farm- 
Workers an average hourly wage of approxi- 
mately $1.75 per hour, or well above the 
N of Labor's recommended $1.40 per 

our. 

No change is contemplated in the pay- 
Ment to loaders at this time. Payment this 
year will vary from 2 to 3 cents, de- 
Pending upon size of crew and picking con- 
ditions. Loaders, it may be noted, last year 
Averaged in excess of $2.50 per hour, also 
Well above the Secretary of Labor's mini- 
mum, 

Since cucumbers have not been grown in 
this area for many years, I am not too fa- 
Millar with the wage rates to be offered. 
However, the grower who will need these 
Workers for the harvest of cucumbers has 
indicated that he will pay his pickers one- 
half of his gross receipts, or If the prevalling 
Tate is different, he will then comply with 
this prevailing rate. However, even with 
the former method of payment, the grower 
Will offer the minimum guarantee of $1.40 
Per hour. 

Housing and transportation has not been 
a problem area and have always passed our 
rigid State housing and transportation reg- 
ulations. Vehicles presently are being in- 
Spected by officers of the California Highway 
Patrol and our housing is being prepared 
tor inspection by the California Housing 
Authority. However, some growers will pro- 
Tide television and writing facilities as they 
have in the past, and others who have not 
had this type of facilities are indicating 
their intent of doing so. Still others who 
Eave adequate grouhds will provide athletic 
equipment, especially as it concerns the 
employment of youths. 

As an association, in addition to recruit- 
ment, advertisement, etc., we will travel to 
Other areas where youth are employed to 
determine what has been done by growers 
Who have been successful in the employment 
ot youths. By so doing, a more successful 
youth employment program can be devel- 
Oped for the betterment of all concerned. 

In short, we are making this urgent plea 
In behalf of our grower members, because 
We sincerely feel, from past experience, that 
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sufficient workers will not be available during 
our peak months of August, September, and 
October 1965. 

The following is a schedule of projected 
need, as given to us by grower members: 


Respectfully submitted. 
RUBEN J. Lopez. 
= Seoretary-Manager. 


Yolo Growers, Inc. 


NEA Salutes Sisseton, S. Dak., Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article which 
appeared in the Aberdeen-American 
News, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp regarding 
the designation of the Sisseton Public 
Schools, of Sisseton, S. Dak., as our 
State’s “Pacemaker” in educational im- 
provement in nationwide school recogni- 
tion sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association and Parade, the Sunday 
newspaper magazine. 

This citation was presented at an 
awards banquet in New York City during 
the 103d annual NEA convention on 
June 30. Schools in 46 States, in addi- 
tion to Sisseton, and the District of Co- 
lumbia received this award for “leading 
the way to better education for America’s 
youth.” 

I salute the educational leaders who 
have overcome existing obstacles to pro- 
vide better education for Indian and 
white children on one of our South 
Dakota Indian reservations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foliows: 

Sisseron Poriic School, Has PACEMAKER 
Honor 

New Yorg.—The schools of Sisseton, S. 
Dak., have been designated as South Da- 
kota’s 1965 “Pacemaker” in educational im- 
provement in a nationwide school recogni- 
tion sponsored by the National Education 
Association (NEA) and Parade, the Sunday 
newspaper magazine, 

The citation will be presented at an awards 
luncheon here Wednesday during the 103d 
annual NEA convention. It recognizes the 
leadership of Sisseton in developing guidance 
and remedial reading programs. 

Schools or school systems in 46 other 
States and the District of Columbia, along 
with the Sisseton schools will receive plaques 
for “leading the way to better education for 
America’s youth” from Parade Editor Jess 
Gorkin and NEA President Lois V. Edinger. 

The Sisseton school population, like the 
town's, is about 22 percent Indian. Patrons 
of three Indian day schools nearby are 
planning to dissolve their schools and join 
with Sisseton in an enlarged reorganized dis- 
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trict and when that happens the percentage 
of Indian students will be substantially 
increased. 

A guidance program in high school was be- 
gun in Sisseton on an experimental basis 
5 years ago, and the remedial reading pro- 
gram began a year earlier. 

The guidance counselor, Murdean Olson, 
had been junior high school English and 
history teacher before taking on the guldance 
assignment. He had had some training in 
the guidance field and is now working toward 
his master's degree in that subject. 

The guidance program is concentrated 
among 148 students in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Olson spends one period each 
week in group counseling in each of five 
homerooms, aiming to teach topics not coy- 
ered in the regular curriculum. 

The classroom work deals with such mat- 
ters as health, school, home, getting along 
with others and getting along with one’s self. 
The course is geared to problem areas dis- 
covered in a questionnaire answered by stu- 
dents. Anything that a student thinks is a 
problem is accepted as suitable material to 
work with. 

Olson has a free period dally for individual 
conferences with students seeking his advice. 
Students, In an informal survey, rated the 

m Interesting and valuable and asked 
for more time in the homeroom guidance 


classes. 


The remedial reading program is conducted 
in the elementary school by Mrs. Jeanne 
Westby, who has taken special training in 
that subject. 

Of 255 students tested this year in grades 
3 through 6, 72 were found to be in 


achievement, 
whatever their grade level may be. 

A recent test disclosed that the 72 had 
improved substantially not only in reading, 
but also in other classroom work. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the President 
has designated the week of July 18 to 
July 24 as Captive Nations Week. I 
should like today to remind the people 
of the United States and of all the world’s 
free nations that there still exists many 
states which are under foreign domi- 
nation; it is the responsibility of all 
free men to study the plight of these 
states and to pledge support to all those 
struggling to become independent. 

We are all familiar with the histories 
of the unfortunate nations which have 
been subjected to Communist Chinese 
domination. We recognize Red China's 
intention to extend the Bamboo Curtain 
further to include South Vietnam and 
Laos, and eventually, all southeast Asia. 
We are aware of their efforts in Africa 
to take advantage of the unstable polit- 
ical and economic situations of newly 
independent states and to overthrow the 
existing governments. 

But we have been lulled into ignoring 
the conditions in the nations of Eastern 
Europe, lulled by the Soviet policy of 
peaceful coexistence with the West. 
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Pleased by advances in our relations with 
the Soviet Union, we have forgoten that 
there remain many states under Soviet 
imperialistic control. Recently, we have 
begun to detect the enormous tensions 
that exist today within the Soviet bloc, 
particularly in southeastern Europe, 
caused by people who have ceased to be 
intimidated by Communist techniques 
and who are now rising to claim auton- 
omy for themselves. 

Yet the Iron Curtain is only weaker; it 
is not yet broken. It still oppressively 
shuts off many nations, particularly the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. Lithuania, for example, a 
powerful independent state from the 
Middle Ages until 1775, had long been 
trying to resist Russian domination. 
After a too brief period of independence 
between the two World Wars. and 
great suffering in World War II, it was 
reoccupied by the Red army in 1944 and 
swallowed by the Soviet Union. 

The Lithuanians are not voluntary 
allies of Soviet Russia: even under the 
terrorist conditions of Communist rule, 
the farmers of Lithuania in 1949 con- 
ducted and organized campaign to resist 
the collectivization of agriculture. They 
were punished with mass deportation, the 
same treatment they were given when the 
Russians took control in 1944. Soviet 
techniques in such matters have 
changed, but Lithuania remains a subject 
nation, firmly guarded from contacts 
with the free world or with its Baltic 
neighbors. Until 1959, no Western ob- 
servers were permitted there and even 
today only one city is open to visitors. 

It is people such as these in all the 
captive nations to whom we should ex- 
tend all possible encouragement, to those 
who are forced to ignore their nationalist 
feelings, forced to submit to the rule of 
an alien people. Mr. Speaker, we, the 
possessors of the priceless gifts of free- 
dom and democracy, must do all in our 
power to support the attempt of any peo- 
ple who seek to throw off the yoke of 
foreign domination. 


Walter Lippmann’s Tribute to 
Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Walter 
Lippmann’s tribute to Adlai Stevenson, 
written for Mr. Lippmann’s column en- 
titled “Today and Tomorrow,” and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post today, is 
a moving, critical, yet hopeful concept of 
our country’s promise. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky in his request that the article be 
printed in the Recorp. Like him, I was 
much impressed, and like him, I believe 
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it is well worthwhile having it placed 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW—ADLAI STEVENSON 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

We must wonder whether we have buried 
with Adlai Stevenson some element of the 
promise of American life. For in this gen- 
eration he has stood apart, not only for his 
deeds and his words and his wit and his lov- 
ableness, but as somehow a living specimen 
of the kind of American that Americans 
themselves, and the great mass of mankind, 
would like to think that Americans are. 

He was not a common man or a typical 
American of our times or, indeed, of any 
other time. But he evoked for us the mystic 
chords of memory, because he touched again 
the better angels of our nature. From Lin- 
coln to Adlai Stevenson the heritage is direct 
and unbroken, a family tradition which be- 
gan with his great-grandfather. Like Lin- 
coln, he made men feel what this Nation 
had to be if the American experiment was 
to succeed, Like Lincoln, he was what the 
prairies and the New World had made of the 
educated Englishmen who led this country 
in the 18th century. 

This Lincolnian American is, as compared 
with Washington or Jefferson, the first au- 
thentic American, the new man of the New 
World. Before Lincoln, the distinguished 
Americans were transplanted Englishmen. 
Since Lincoln there has existed the idea of a 
special American type which is excellent and 
admirable and holds the promise of a better 
human future. Adlal Stevenson was a rare, 
perhaps a late-blooming example of such an 
American, He was admired by the discern- 
ing all over the world and greatly loved. An 
essential ingredient of the admiration and 
the love was the knowledge that only Ameri- 
cans could have produced him, and that this 
revealed what America really was. 

The question is now whether this country 
is still devoted to the American idea which 
he embodied. No one supposes, of course, 
that the country can be filled with Steven- 
sons any more than a hundred years ago it 
was filled with Lincolns; any more than Brit- 
ain is filled with Churchills. It is only 
occasionally and for a while that nations 
are represented by their greatest men. The 
question is whether in our critical moments 
the better angels of our nature respond to 
our authentic ideals. 

For there is abroad in this land today a 
very different spirit contending for the 
soul of our people. The original American 
has had for a central idea, as Lincoln said 
at Gettysburg, that America was an experi- 
ment of consequence to all mankind and 
that, primarily, the influence of America 
was its example. The new spirit among us 
is imperious and assumes that our influence 
is measured by our money and our power. 

The struggle between the two spirits has 
appeared and reappeared throughout our 
history. But with the enormous and sudden 
increase of our power and wealth, the stress 
and strain of the struggle for the American 
soul has become flerce, It is the uncertainty 
as to which spirit will prevail that divides, 
more than tactics or manners or policy, the 
American people among themselves and 
from the world around us. 

Adlai Stevenson’s enemies were not men 
whom he had injured. He injured no men. 
His enemies were men who recognized that 
he did not share and was a living reproach 
to the new imperiousness of our power and 
wealth, that he was a deeply established 
American who had no part in the arrogance 
of the newly rich and the newly powerful 
and the newly arrived. His very presence 
made them uncomfortable, even abashed, all 
the more because he was so witty when they 
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were so hot, so elegant when they were mak- 
ing a spectacle of themselves. 

Shali we see his like again? Or was he 
the last of his noble breed? On this ques- 
tion hangs the American future. On one 
course we shall plunge ourselves into the 
making of a ramshackle empire in an era 
when no empire can long survive, and we 
shall wave the flag to cover our spiritual 
nakedness. 

Or, we shall, as Adlai Stevenson would 
have done, remain true to our original 
loyalty, and transcending assertiveness, vul- 
gar ambition, and the seductions of pow- 
er, we shall make this country not only great 
and free but at peace with its own con- 
science. 


Big City Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
Walter Rugaber, Detroit Free Press 
writer, has written a series of five articles 
on the problems confronting the poor of 
Detroit. The second article follows: 

Poverty’s Porrrarr Is DULL BLUR or 
BOREDOM, DESPAIR 


(By Walter Rugaber) 

(Note—Who are the poor? What are 
some of the sights and sounds of the areas 
in which they live? For 3 weeks Free Press 
Staff Writer Walter Rugaber lived in one of 
Detrolt’s poor neighborhoods. This, the sec- 
ond in a series of five articles, is a tour of 
part of the area and an introduction to some 
of the people he met there.) 

With synchronized signals and light traffic, 
you can drive from the advanced architecture 
at Wayne State University to the spreading 
water elms about Cass Park in a couple of 
blurred minutes. 

In between there is only the confused, un- 
certain mish-mash of Third Avenue. Even 
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array of bars and laundromats and cheap 
hamburger joints. 

The young-old women, fat and staring, 
perched on the stoops of grimy tenements 
while their children ride tricycles over the 
broken sidewalks. 

The signs: Work Pants 25 cents, Get Right 
With God. We Accept Food Stamps. Apart- 
ment for Rent. Special Rates for Pension- 
ers. Beer and Wine To Go. 

I saw all this up close during the 3 weeks 
I lived on Third Avenue gathering informa- 
tion for this series of articles on the poor 
in Detroit. 

But the obvious scenes that passersby re- 
member were almost immediately forgotten. 
I began to overlook them as the switch from 
tourist to resident took hold. 

The everyday realities were much less pic- 
turesque. 

I found that even the superficial features 
of my new neighborhood are interpreted— 
like a modern painting—in different ways by 
different people. 

The outsider, even the rather perceptive 
man once a resident of the area, has a less 
urgent, less focused view than the man—or 
woman—who lives there today. 

The growing isolation of the poor—the 
absence these days of much real contact with 
the middle class—is refiected in the casual 
generalization of an outsider who believes 
he knows what the area is really like. 
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I asked a man who once lived there just 
what he thought of the neighborhood today. 
“Well, I don't know,” he said, (the peo- 
ple who lived there then) just seemed to be 
in a better bracket than the ones there now.” 
Every now and then, on his way in to the 
Masonic Temple, he turns off the freeway 
just to see how the old neighborhood looks. 

“Oh boy.“ he said, “it’s pitiful.” 

It's pitiful all right, and especially for the 
people who live there. 

This is a story of how a poor neighborhood 
looks when you're on the inside and can't get 
out. 

The people I met there faced—every day 

that make their neighborhood 
“pitiful,” 

Some of them get to know those things 
pretty well, 

Stella knew them very well. 

The area's decline was real to Stella—first 
because she had had four or five beers al- 
Teady, and second because she still lives not 
far from the building the former resident 
abandoned a long time ago. 

Stella is short, neatly dressed, and a re- 
Spectable 58—there are thousands like her 
at any Hudson's sale. Her language is terri- 
ble, but that's to be expected in her part of 


She is very proper and polite, and comes to 
the tavern around the corner more to chat 
With her friends than to drink beer. Her ob- 
Servations were detailed and tell yolumes. 

“It ain't the prostitutes so much, You 
know, there are a lot of prostitutes that are 
Maybe better than you and me—at least 
they'll take care of you sometimes when no- 
body else will. 

“The ones you got to watch out for are 
the thieves. If you look like you got any- 
thing you better watch it. One of these 
Winos will bump you from behind and an- 
Other one will bump you from the front, 
And before you know it, they've got it. 

“They can cut your whole hip pocket off 
before you know it. Don't ever carry noth- 
ing in your back pocket. Oh, some tobacco 
if you want; let them get that and smoke it. 

“But if you've got any money, the best 
thing to do is throw it down the front of 
your shirt and belt it. Belt it so it won't 
fall out. That's the best place. 

“This is a rough damn place to live. 
You've got to watch yourself.” 

The area bounded by Woodward, Third, 
Willis, and Ledyard must be one of the most 
Polyglot neighborhoods in the city. 

There are whites and Negroes and Orien- 
tals, migrants from the South and second- 
generation Poles, hopeless deérelicts and 
Proud old men. 

Traditionally, this is where the newcomer 
Settles and tries on the city for size. Often, 
if it fits, he moves somewhere else. 

Burton Elementary School has one of the 
heaviest turnover rates in Detroit. It 
averages 100 percent every year. But that 
Means half the school turns over twice. 

The other half stays put. People who 
think that nobody endures the area for long 
are mistaken. I met a woman who has lived 
in one of its worst tenements for 23 years. 

There are plenty like her, although most 
ol them move from one apartment building 
in the area to another as rents or friend- 
Ships change. 

There are Negroes living here and there 
throughout the neighborhood, but there is 
& kind of segregation-by-bullding and few 
Negroes, if any, live in buildings occupied 
by whites. 

One woman explained: A lot of the places 
‘round here won't put out vacancy s 
because that’s the only way they have of 
keeping out the colored.” ` 
pune racial attitudes were summed up this 

ay: 

“The older colored are all right. They 
don’t bother you a bit. 
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“If one of them comes in here (a tavern) 
and sits down beside you, he won't say noth- 
ing unless you say something to him first. 
‘The older ones are all right. 

“It’s these younger ones, these young 
punks. They're the ones that are causing 
all the trouble. They don't give a damn 
about nothing.” 

The area is, all in all, a boring piace. 

The men you see ceaselessly walking the 
streets do so only because they lack some- 
thing more entertaining to do. They're not 


really going anywhere. 
Most of them shun their rooms as much 


as they can, and after just one day in the 
area I could understand why: They are de- 
pressing at best, and about the most exciting 
activity is slapping cockroaches, 

Few of the nicer places will accept children. 
The landlords complain that they scrawl on 
the walls, whoop up and down the corridors, 
and make life miserable for everyone except 
their parents. 

The tenements that do rent to families 
with children are almost always the worse 
for it. In addition to the noise and destruc- 
tion, it complicates everyday life. A set of 
rules in the lobby of one building warned: 

“If you are going to sit around in your 
underwear, don’t leave your door open so 
children can see in.” 

The absence of churches is quite notice- 
able. There was an old church on the east 
side of Cass Park that offered people a dry 
porch when it rained, but it’s been torn 
down. 

There are a striking number of dogs. The 
older people have found the animals to be 
good company and good protection. They 
also help to fill the hours. 

“Sometimes he (the dog) has to go out at 
4 or 5 o'clock In the morning,” one woman 
told me. “But it isn’t as bad as you might 
think. 

I've found I can take him out and walk 
him around the block and then come back 
and be tired enough to sleep most of the rest 
of the morning.” 

The bars are some relief, but too many 
seem just alike. You can walk out of one 
and into another without, I'm sure, missing 
a single note from the raucous Juke boxes. 

In one establishment I saw a waitress 
empty an ashtray by tossing its contents on 
the floor. 

In another I saw a bartender take a used 
glass from the bar, plunge it out of sight for 
an instant (presumably into a sink), and re- 
turn it to a tray of clean“ ones. 

At a table on the other side of the room 
a customer was hacking loudly and spitting 
repeatedly on the floor. 

In most places it's possible to have a quiet 
glass of beer, watch television, complain to 
the bartender, and debate with friends. 
Once I heard someone say indignantly: 

“We asked the British to help us out in 
Vietnam, and that British senator—what 
was his name?—anyway, he told us to go to 
hell.” 

At some of the bars the customers seemed 
nearly outnumbered by prostitutes, and at 
others the neighborhood trade abandoned 
the field to the derelicts. 

The most hopeless creature I saw in the 
neighborhood was a woman named Sarah. 
She was perched on a bench in Cass Park 
with two empty quart-size beer bottles be- 
side her and a third In her hand. 

She talked to herself in a steady and ob- 
scene monotone that was mostly gibberish. 
Once she waved her beer bottle languidly 
and announced: 

“I—been—sittin’ here—ali—day.” 

Sarah was of indeterminate age, and while 
she might once have been a reasonably hand- 
some woman, she was a dead end mess when 
I saw her. 

She was dressed in a tattered print dress 
that fell well below the knees, and over it 
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she wore a man's suit coat. Her hair was 
matted and stringy. 

In a side pocket of the suit coat Sarah 
kept a bottle opener on a string. Periodi- 
cally, and without looking down, she would 
produce the opener and another quart of 
beer from a seemingly inexhaustible sack 
beside her. 

When something in the park caught her 
attention, Sarah would snap out of her rev- 
erie with ease. Once, when a boy 
of about 7 walked by, she stopped him 
and, in a melodic voice said: 

“How many shoes did you shine today? 
(There was no visible evidence that the boy 
had shined any.) Only two? that's too bad. 
Well, maybe you'll do better tomorrow.” 

aLter when & man in very dark glasses 


and a white cane came past, Sarah 
looked at him in disgust. 

“You ain't blind,” she sneered. “You 
ain't blind.“ 

He wasn't. 


Suddenly, without getting up or even inter- 
rupting her disjointed muttering, she uri- 
nated. The urine ran down through the 
slats of the bench and splashed onto the 
ground while all the people nearby tried to 
look away. 

A man who lit her cigarette and seemed to 
be an acquaintance asked Sarah where she 
Was living. 

“Here,” she told him. “In the park.” 

“That's too bad,” the man said. 

“No, no,“ she said firmly. There's worse.” 

Only the hard-core alcoholics take their 
plight so casually. 

More typical was a 57-year-old man whose 
name I never knew. ; 

He wore a light brown sweater over a 
starched white shirt and one of those wide- 
brimmed hats like the ones popular with cops 
on postmidnight television. 

Once he worked as a bookkeeper in one of 
the biggest banks in Chicago. Later he lived 
in one of the nicer sections of northwest 
Detroit. 

In 1952, his only child, a 23-year-old son, 
was shot down on a mission during the Ko- 
rean war. He still remembers the date the 
telegram arrived, for that was the beginning 
of disaster. 

His wife, hit hard by the tragedy, started 
drinking heavily and eventually jumped from 
a tall building. He lost his job, and has 
been looking for another one ever since. 

For a time he lived at the Salvation Army 
Mission. “The people there were very kind,” 
he said. They gave him good food and clean 
clothes and $8 a week to work in one of their 
stores. 

Still, he didn’t stay there long. For one 
thing, he said, a little church does any man 
good, but not all the time. They want you 
to go all the time.” 

Mainly, though, $8 isn’t much money and 
certainly not enough for him to ever regain 
his former eminence, not even “if I worked 
there all the rest of my life.” 

‘So, a couple of weeks before I met him he 
struck off on his own. He had picked up 
an occasional odd job—landscaping, wall 
washing, painting—but it wasn't enough. 

When I talked with him he had 81,84 and 
was trying to sell an old overcoat (“I bet I 
haven't worn that coat more than halt a 
dozen times”) for enough to pay his rent, 

The $1.84, he said, was needed for ciga- 
rettes and a glass or two of beer in the eve- 
ning. The extravagance kept him civilized. 
I was about to ask him if he ought not to 
save the money to eat on when he said: 

“If you stay away from the restaurants 
you can eat pretty cheap. I go over and get 
me a couple of those little cans of pork and 
beans and have one in the morning and one 
at night. 

“It's not so bad, really. I get a bottle of 
catsup to put on them and that makes them 
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go down a lot better than they would by 
themselves.” 

He said he liked to go into a bar every day 
around 5 o'clock to watch a travel program 
on television. When I said I had never seen 
it, he enthusiastically described one of two 
recent programs. 

It made his whole face brighten, and for a 
minute I could see what a supremely happy 
guy he once had been. 

I asked him if he didn't have some rela- 
tives who might be able to help him. 

Yes, he said, there was a brother in busi- 
ness outstate and a sister married to a suc- 
cessful physician. 

“But I don’t want them to know—you 
know, that I'm like this. When I see them 
again I want to be fixed up nice and have 
some money in my pockets.” 

Later, after I moyed out of the neighbor- 
hood, I tried to trace him through his hotel. 
The lady manager said it was impossible. 

“There are lots of guys like that down 
here,” she sald. How do I know which one 
you mean?” 


Undocument Charge Against the American 
Friends Service Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am a member, published 
a study which impugned the integrity 
and the loyalty of the American Friends 


being well known as a transmission belt 
for the Communist apparatus.” I issued 
a statement at that time in which I con- 
demned this reckless charge against one 
of our Nation's finest humanitarian orga- 
nizations. I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement, an editorial on this matter 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin of July 16, 1965, and a state- 
ment by Mr. Colin W. Bell, executive 
secretary of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUGH SCOTT 


A study of “Techniques of Soviet 
Propaganda” just issued by the chairman 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am a member, gives what I 
believe to be a description of the 
American Friends Service Committee. The 
author, Suzanne Labin, describes this 
humanitarian organization, whose record of 

works needs no elaboration by me, as 
being “well known as a transmission belt for 
the Communist apparatus.” 

I do not always share the views of the 
American Friends Service Committee. But 
I cannot stand silently by in the face of this 
unfortunate and undocumented charge 
contained in a study issued by a subcommit- 
tee of which I am a member. 

The views expressed in this study are not 
the views of the subcommittee as a whole 
because the subcommittee as a whole did not 
confer on the study's release. They are es- 
sentially the views of Mrs, Labin. 
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McCartTuyire Report 


A 1958 Bulletin editorial said of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee: “It can 
get in with its ministrations where many 
other organizations cannot penetrate be- 
cause it is well known to have no political 
objectives. It is one organization nobody 
wants to investigate—it operates in a gold- 
fish bowl.” 

Now somebody has investigated“ the 
AFSC, if it can be called that. The Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee has put out 
a 64-page report dealing with Communists 
and propaganda. One undocumented para- 
graph in it makes out that the American 
Friends Service Committee is “a transmission 
belt for the Communist apparatus.” 

The paragraph says the AFSC “shelters 
half the pacifist groups.” Lest there be any 
doubt, the APSC is a pacifist organization. 
It has been devoted to the cause of peace 
since its founding. It denies “sheltering” 
any organization. But what does the charge 
mean, anyway? There's no explanation. 

One Marion Miller, a former FBI under- 
cover agent in the Communist Party, is 
quoted as having testified that “much of 
the propaganda literature of the Peace Com- 
mittee was writen within and distributed by 
this AFSC, well known as a transmission 
belt for the Communist apparatus.” 

Miss Miller’s testimony is well known to 
the AFSC. She related that Communists 
used AFSC literature in the early 1950's be- 
cause of the respectability of the AFSC and 
its separation from the Communists. The 
AFSC brought all its major publications of 
that time to her and asked her to identify 
the one or ones that had been so used and 
she could not, says Colin Bell, APSC execu- 
tive secretary. 

The service committee belleves it possible 
that some Communist-connected group 
could have used its literature. It doesn't 
Know one way or the other. Neither, ap- 
parently, does the Senate subcommittee, or 
it would have said so. Even if this could 
be proved, however, what would it tell us 
about the AFSC? It would simply prove 
that Communists use other people's pacifist 
literature, 

Innuendo-laden charges of the sort found 
in the subcommittee report deserve the most 
meticulous documentation. None is sup- 
plied. The result is the McCarthyite smear- 
ing Óf an honorable organization. 


STATEMENT oy COLIN W. BELL 


A report of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, whose chairman is Senator 
EASTLAND of Mississippl, has just been pub- 
lished. It is entitled, “Techniques of Soviet 
Propaganda,” and is written by a French 
journalist, Suzanne Labin, who is a writer of 
anti-Communist books. 

One small paragraph of this 64-page report 
impugns the integrity and the loyalty of the 
American Friends Service Committee, which 
the author states is “well known as a trans- 
mission belt for the Communist apparatus.” 
This charge is completely untrue and un- 
documented. 

The AFSC was formed in 1917 by a group 
of distinguished members of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers). It is a cor- 
poration of over 200 Quakers drawn from 
many of the society's yearly meetings across 
the country, and controlled by a board of 55 
Friends, though it is not an organ of any one 
yearly meeting. 

For 300 years Quakers have prayed and 
worked and witnessed for the nonviolent or- 
dering of human society, and have done so 
out of deep religious conviction concerning 
the nature of the Christian message. That 
we have falled so far is evidenced by history, 
but history has also r the sincerity 
of our belief and much of what Friends have 
stood for in the past has now been accepted 
by society. 

The AFSC is an emanation of these reli- 
gious convictions. We have tried to heal 
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the tragedies caused by war in a great num- 
ber of countries for 48 years. Our only 
criterion in relief work has been dire human 
need, and we have been and are supported 
in this work by countless Americans of many 
faiths. Although carried out in situations 
of grave political tension, we have never to 
our knowledge caused offense to the gov- 
ernments of countries in which we work, 
or to our own Government, to which we have 
always related openly and harmoniously 
through succeeding administrations. 

But it is basic to our beliefs that we are 
impelled to try to prevent the breakdowns 
into violence which cause human suffering 
and degeneration of soul. Violence begins 
in the hearts of men and takes many forms— 
greed, tyranny, social injustice, racial and 
religious prejudice, the denial of rights and 
the forfeiture of responsibilities. These are 
our problems, and the problems of our fellow 
men, and many of our programs in this 
country and elsewhere are disinterested ef- 
forts to involve ourselves and others in 
human betterment, in the establishment of 
just conditions for all, and in a greater un- 
derstanding of the common dilemmas of 
men, 

We believe that a citizen's deepest spiritual 
insights form the true basis on which he 
may know how best to serve his own country 
and all men. Many among us are pacifists; 
that is, we do not believe that violence, of 
which war is the ultimate expression, can 
achieve the good life and the freedom of 
spirit to which all men have the right. Inso- 
Tar as the violence in our own natures allows, 
we must witness to that belief. In a world 
such as we now live in, the moral dilemmas 
of the pacifist are very great. Perhaps they 
are only exceeded by the moral dilemmas 
of the nonpacifist. 

When we speak, write, or distribute litera- 
ture, we do so under our own banner, We 
expect there have been occasions in nearly 
50 years when others over whom we have 
no control and with whom we have no rela- 
tionship have used our material to their own 
ends, 

We have no activities to hide from anyone 
who genuinely seeks to know the truth, and 
we are neither beholden to nor affiliated 
with any group, party, or movement in ways 
that are not open for all to see. 

We do believe that where there are 
gulfs of hatred, misunderstanding, cruelty, 
ignorance, prejudice, indifference, or ab- 
sence of normal human relations, it is both 
a religious and a democratic duty for men to 
seek ways of bridging those gulfs. We have 
not deviated from this concern, although in 
the vicissitudes of history our aims have 
often been misunderstood. We have been 
called, at different times, adherents of the 
“America First“ concept when we advocated 
noninvolvement in war; unpatriotic when we 
opposed universal military training; pro- 
Japanese when we worked for justice for 
Japanese-Americans; pro-German when we 
fed German children; pro-Communist when 
we seek to understand the minds of those 
from whom we are estranged by an ideology 
in many ways utterly allen to our hopes for 
the ordering of human affairs. 

We do not accept at all the concept that 
ideological opponents have a diabolical cun- 
ning against which our citizens have no in- 
tellectual defense or spiritual stamina, and 
we consider that this concept subverts the 
vigor of our democratic processes. Indeed, 
we have faith in the constructive results 
which can flow from real communication 
across barriers; and the higher the barrier 
the greater the need. 

We shall have to bear this situation today 
as we have in the past. We expect to support 
and work with and for our Government, a5 
we always have done, and are now doing (in 
numbers of our programs), We expect to 
make clear and open criticism of national 
policies whenever it seems right, and there- 
fore truly patriotic, to do so. And we expect 
to continue following the same cause though 
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the tides of history and the moods of men 
change their allegiances, their fears, and 
their hopes. 

We are weak and fallible humans, and we 
Make mistakes as all others do, but we are 
not ignorant of the world and its ways, we 
are not seeking our own benefit at the ex- 
Pense of others, and we are free to do our 
best as God helps us to do it. 


Results of a Public Opinion Survey Taken 
in North Carolina’s Eighth Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20,1965 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
am including the results of my annual 
Public opinion survey among residents of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
North Carolina. 

I would like to express appreciation to 
all those who took the trouble to inform 
Me of their stands on some of the im- 
Dortant issues before this session of Con- 
gress, A total of 12,067 persons com- 
pleted questionnaires and mailed them to 
My Washington office—a return of ap- 
Proximately 12 percent. Although this is 
& somewhat smaller percentage return 
than last year, considering that this is a 
nonelection year I am highly pleased 
With the interest demonstrated by Eighth 

residents in national issues. 

One especially gratifying aspect of this 
year’s questionnaire is that so many per- 
Sons—I would estimate a majority— 
added comments elaborating their views 
on one or more of the questions or on 
Some other issue of concern to them. 

Some of the questions, current when 
they were drawn up and when the ma- 
Jority of questionnaires were filled out, 
have been resolved by action in Con- 
&ress, Nonetheless, I think the attitude 
expressed by the citizens of my district 
On these questions is worth noting. It 
is my judgment that the response re- 
Corded here is a fair reflection of the 
thinking of Eighth District residents. 
Questionnaires were mailed to the broad- 
P 927 2 le cross section of district resi- 


The answers were tabulated by Data 

ement, Inc., of Washington, D.C., 

the use of data-processing equip- 
ment, 

I am listing below the questions asked, 
the total number of replies received to 
each question, and a percentage figure 
for each answer. Before submitting this 

I would like to call particular at- 
tention to certain of the results. 

For instance, the returned question- 
naires reveal broad support for continua- 
tion of legislation designed to eliminate 
the advantage foreign firms once en- 
joyed under the two-price cotton system. 
At the same time, a majority of those 
responding—52.7 percent—do not favor 
Continuing the present farm support 
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programs, while 27.1 percent would con- 
tinue them. 

I think it ts interesting to note that 
Federal aid to education on the ele- 


mentary and secondary level, with pro- - 


visions for some forms of assistance to 
nonpublic schools, was disapproved by 
Eighth District residents by a 2-to-1 
margin, 62.7 percent opposed and 29.8 
percent favoring. 

The question receiving the clearest ex- 
pression of opinion has to do with the 
United Nations financial crisis. Almost 
84 percent of those responding feel this 
country should insist that all nations 
meet their financial obligations, even to 
the point where nations in arrears might 
withdraw. Only 9.3 percent opposed this 
position while 6,8 percent of those re- 
turning the questionnaire expressed no 
opinion one way or the other. 

I would point out with regard to the 
question on Vietnam that most of the 
questionnaire responses were made in 
March, before the tempo of our involve- 
ment increased to the extent we know it 
today. I would interpret the results to 
mean that residents of my district give 
considerable support to the President's 
increased use of American power to halt 
Communist aggression in South Vietnam. 

While the original medicare bill has 
been much modified already by Congress, 
it is worth noting that the administra- 
tion bill first introduced this year re- 
ceived support from only 10.3 percent of 
those answering my question about 
health care for the elderly. 

On one of the major legislative battles 
shaping up for this session, the proposed 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, Eighth District residents have a 
clear opinion. Those responding to this 
question opposed repeal of this section 
which permits right-to-work laws, such 
as North Carolina has adopted, by a 
5-to-1 margin. Fifteen percent would 
repeal the section while 75.1 percent op- 
pose repeal and 9.9 percent expressed no 
opinion. 

Residents of the Eighth District split 
almost evenly on the controversy about 
the apportionment of State legislatures. 
While 43.8 percent would approve a con- 
stitutional amendment permitting States, 
with the voters’ approval, to apportion 
one house of the legislature on factors 
in addition to population, 42.6 percent 
oppose this, Another 13.6 percent did 
not reply. 

In view of my long-standing campaign 
to induce the Federal Government to 
take steps to reduce the national debt 
and the resulting interest burden, I 
naturally was pleased that 81.3 percent 
of those replying to my questions on this 
subject are alarmed about the continu- 
ing debt increases. Only 6 percent say 
they are unworried while another 9.5 per- 
cent would have the Government spend 
without reference to the size of the debt. 
Just 3.2 percent had no opinion on this 
question. 

Following are the questions asked in 
my 1965 poll and the response received, 
by numbers and percentages: 

1. Do you favor continuing present pro- 
grams of price supports and acreage con- 
trols? 
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Percent 

Nes (8866) 4„%öh 27.1 
c set eae 52.7 
No answer (2.445) niin rua anea 20.2 
2. Do favor existing legisla- 


tion designed to eliminate the two-price cot- 
ton system? 


Percent 
ROLLA CBA) ao been coms eee Oa eee 54.2 
INO CR BOE) aunen e a a 19.6 
NO -Asiswer- CR IOL) <2 El 26.2 


3. Do you favor the President's proposal to 
authorize production and marketing limits 
of tobacco on an “acreage-poundage” basis? 


Percent 
rr ele 25.3 
INO (BECI) eens pena RA A 46.3 


28.4 

4. The President has recommended an ap- 
propriation of $1 billion to provide assist- 
ance to public elementary and secondary 
schools serving “children of low-income fam- 
ilies," with a requirement that in order to 
receive funds school districts must have pro- 
vision for shared use of their facilities and 
special educational services by children who 
attend nonpublic as well as public schools. 
He has also recommended grants to the 
States for the purchase of textbooks, library 
books, and instructional materials for use by 
children who attend both public and non- 
public schools. Do you favor these pro- 
posals? 


Percent 
WCE a Beene er ee ee te See 29.8 
a GF.) en a ee - 62.7 
Nn, 7. 5 


5. Do you think the United States should 


seek to expand trade with Communist 
countries? 

Percent 
r LA E L I EER SEO Roe hb nce 26. 6 
e 64. 4 
No ans D 9. 0 


6. Should the United States insist that all 
nations discharge their financial obligations 
to the United Nations even if it results in 
the withdrawal of those nations in arrears? 


Percent 
28 3((20490) bono nascent nnn eacoan hae 83.9 
No (E396) oh A 9.3 
Ne 6.8 


7. With respect to South Vietnam, do you 
think the United States should (choose 
one): 


(a) Continue as at present? (558), 46 


Vietcong? (6,690), 55.4 percent. 

(e) Seek a negotiated peace? 
26.8 percent. 

(d) Withdraw U.S. troops from South 
Vietnam? (910), 7.5 percent. 

No answer (673), 5.7 percent. 

8. Indicate which of the following plans 
under consideration in Congress you prefer: 


(3,236), 


limited hospital and 
a nursing home affiliated with a hospital), 
services and home 


workers, employers, and self-employed, and 
by raising the taxable base from $4,800 to 
$5,600. (1,237), 10.3 percent. 

(b) The “eldercare” plan would provide 
private health insurance policies, on a yolun- 
tary basis, to persons 65 and over, covering 
hospitalization, nursing home care, doctor 
and surgeon bills and medicine. This pro- 
gram is, in effect, an expansion of Kerr-Mills 
assistance under which would 


made up out of 
funds from revenues: 
percent; no answer (938), 7.7 percent. 
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9. In his state of the Union message the 
President stated: “As pledged in our 1960 
and 1964 (Democratic) platforms I will pro- 
pose to Congress changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act including 14 (b).“ Section 14(b) is the 
one which authorizes States to enact right- 
to-work laws. Do you favor repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b)? 


Percent 
Wem (CL BIS) Sse eee Aan snn sea 15.0 
RE Ry fe ae ae ee 75.1 
INO answer CRIBB) aniona 9.9 


10. The present immigration laws are 
based upon a national origins quota system. 
The President has proposed to change this 
by substituting a system under which first 
preference will be granted immigrants with 
needed skills without requiring that they 
have an employer here before they can en- 
ter, second preference to persons with close 
relatives who are citizens or permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, and to admit 
others in the order of their applications. Do 
you favor this change in our immigration 
laws? - 


Percent 
T—T—T0T0T0T0T—V—ĩ L EA 37.1 
e 53. 8 
Wo answer (1,105). ͤ44„„ͤu% 9.1 


11. Do you favor a proposed constitutional 
amendment permitting States, subject to ap- 
proval by the voters, to apportion one house 
of the legislature on factors in addition to 
population (such as geography) ? 


Percent 
Tor (UEN Ree ae Sa ee 43.8 
NO (6296) ou oo aa 42.6 
ING SLEW- (I GOI- ol eee 13.6 


12. The national debt, which now requires 
12.3 percent of the net budget receipts for the 
annual interest payments has increased in 
recent years as follows: January 1961, $290 
billion; January 1962, $296 billion; January 
1963, $304 billion; January 1964, $309 billion; 
January 1965, $319 billion. Please answer 
one of the following: 

(a) Are you alarmed at this trend? (9,816), 
81,3 percent. : 

(b) ae you unworried about it? (720), 


6 percen 

(c) Do you think Government spending 
should be increased without reference to the 
size of the debt? (1,144), 9.5 percent. 

No answer (387), 3.2 percent. 


Confidence for Rent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the National Observer of July 19, 1965: 

CONFIDENCE FOR RENT 

Rent subsidies soon will become part. of 
the seemingly endless bounty the Federal 
Government will provide for one group of 
citizens at the expense of others. 


Senate and previously by the House, thrusts 


assistance. It calls in part for payments to 
families with incomes the Government de- 
cides are low, who have been living in hous- 
ing the Government decides is substandard. 


As in all such schemes, bureaucratic arbi- 


* 
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trariness is built in. Two people, for ex- 
ample, who earn no more than $2,400 would 
be eligible for rent benefits in Port Arthur, 
Tex., but a couple in Boston could earn as 
much as $4,400 and still be eligible. 
Neither would get a cent of course, if their 
income exceeded the prescribed Govern- 
ment ceiling“ for the area by even a dollar 
a year. 

Whimsical as such standards are bound to 
be, they are no less fanciful than the figur- 
ing on what this new venture will cost. 
The administration originally had asked $200 
million for a 4-year program; when it ap- 
peared the Congress would balk, the word 
went out that a mere $150 million would do. 
That’s really only the start. One of the 
jokers is that the Government is authorized 
to enter into 40-year contracts with private 
bullders to construct housing for families 
eligible for rent subsidies. So the 4-year 
program is, in truth, a 40-year commitment. 

Some people may benefit from this pro- 
gram, if being kept by the Government can 
be counted as a benefit. For ourselves, we 
have known too many men from simple and 
humble surroundings who have managed by 
their own efforts to improve their station. 
They made it themselves and thereby ac- 
quired what no government can ever sub- 
sidize; A confidence In their own abilities 
to take care of themselves and their families. 


Let's Talk “Cents” About Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the best, most logical and com- 
monsense articles I have read, and which 
answers those critics of the pending 
farm bill, who have conjured up the 
false propaganda embodied in the so- 
called bread tax argument, appeared 
in the July 1965 issue of the Missouri 
Farmer. The article was written by Mr. 
Fred V. Heinkel, president of the Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, one of the 
recognized leaders in American agri- 
culture, who asks the pertinent question, 
How could an increase of less than a 
penny in the price of wheat result in a 
bread tax of 2 cents?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including the article referred to: 

Ler’s Tux “CENTS” ABOUT BREAD 
(By F. V. Heinkel) 

Rallying around the battle cry of “bread 
tax,” those opposed to new wheat legislation 
have organized to arouse public opinion 
against the farm bill. 

The lobbying group, called the Wheat 
Users Committee, consists mostly of the giant 
corporations who dominate the bakery in- 
dustry in this country. Among the com- 
panies supporting the move are National Bis- 
cuit, Pillsbury, Ralston Purina, Kellogg, and 
Sunshine Biscuits. Also two large bakery 
employee unions are backing the committee. 

Their story is that proposed wheat legisla- 
tion to increase the price of wheat sold 
domestically would tax the consumer—2 
cents on every loaf of bread, they claim. 
They've used this to set up several scare- 
crows—that this will work a hardship on low- 
income families, will decrease the consump- 
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tion of wheat, is 2 subsidy for a few big 
farmers—to help frighten and pressure con- 
sumers and Congressmen.. 

Whether these false alarms will haye any 
effect is open to question. But farmers 
ought to get hoppin' mad about it. 

One of the amazing tricks about this car- 
nival act is the 2-cents-a-loaf bit. Proposed 
legislation would raise the cost of domestic 
wheat about 55 cents per bushel. Because 
of the other ingredients in bread, it doesn't 
take a pound of wheat to make a pound of 
bread. So the increased cost as a result of 
new legislation could not amount to more 
than a penny. 

Then where does the “2 cents” come from? 
This is a question this group had better pre- 
pare to answer. And while they are at it. 
they may want to reveal just what costs make 
up the price of a loaf of bread. I doubt 
they'll be anxious to do this, though, for the 
records verify that the price of wheat has 
Und little to do with the price of bread. 

This seems strange at first, for what is 
bread if it Isn't wheat and a little eggs, sugar, 
and yeast. 

Well, the facts are that the ingredients are 
only a small part of what goes into a loaf of 
bread. The big cost is in the services in- 
volved—the baking, packaging, transport- 
ing—and the margins taken along the way. 

Here's a table that shows how the costs 
build up after the wheat leaves the farm: 


{Cents per pound loaf of bread] 


1947-49 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 | 1005 


Farm value: 
eat. 
All ingredients.. 
Baker's cost: 
A aii 
ents. 
Wholesale price 
Retull 


1 
RS Sea 1 
Marketing spreud— 1 


to pt 
Sr Ns pp 
uocare wer 


1 January through March, 


Notice that back In 1947-49 the retall price 
of a loaf of bread was only 12.7 cents. The 
farm value of the wheat in that loaf was 2.7 
cents. It's still 2,7 cents. But the price to 
the consumer—to the low-income family the 
Wheat Users Committee is so concerned 
about—has climber to 21 cents, That is an 
80-percent increase, or an average of more 
than 4 percent per year. 

The spread between the cost of ingredients 
to the baker and the price to the wholesaler 
(grocer) has increased from about 6 cents in 
1947-49 to 11.5 cents in the first quarter of 
this year. 

That Is a 100-percent increase, 

The margin between the cost to the whole- 
saler and the price received from the con- 
sumer moved up from about 2 cents in 1947 
49 to 4 cents this year. 

That is a 100-percent increase. 

Average hourly pay of bakery workers in- 
creased from 81.15 in 1947-49 to $2.33 (in 
1963). And that is a 100 percent increase, 
too. 


It isn't hard to see what's really behind the 
trumped-up charges of this group. These in- 
terests have been smarting over the progress 
made in stabilizing wheat production and 
improving farm income, They'd like to see 
farm programs tossed out the window. But 
if that doesn’t happen, then they have estab- 
lished an excuse for a 2-cent price hike in 
bread. 

One thing is most apparent. They are no 
friends of the wheat grower. And this 18 a 
shame. Agri-business is quite willing to be 
referred to as a partner of farmers when 
praise is forthcoming about the wonderful 
performance of American agriculture. But 
when they engage in such shenanigans as 
this, their fangs show. 


July 20, 1965 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is in 
the nature of things that from time to 
time, men of prominence and renown 
Pass from the national and world scene. 
On such occasions, it is traditional for 
Members to speak in praise of the accom- 
Plishments of the well-known figure and 
to lament his loss. Too often, in the 
Sadness of the moment, we are given to 
Somewhat overstating the importance 
and influence the individual had on 
events and the times in which he lived. 
However, in a few rare instances, when 
one of the greatest of men passes from 
our midst, attempts at exaggerating his 
importance and influence would be 
superfluous since a simple recounting of 
his life and deeds is sufficient to remind 
us of the loss that is ours because of his 
death. Such is the case today when we 
are called upon to observe the passing on 
Wednesday last of Adlai Stevenson, of 
Illinois. 

When the history of this generation is 
written, the words and achievements of 
Adlai Stevenson are destined to be looked 
upon as the accomplishments of one of 
the truly great men of our time. Then, 
When lesser men who have imposed 
themselves on the center of the world 
Stage have been forgotten, Adlai Steven- 
son will still be remembered. 

Born into a heritage of public service, 
with a former Vice President of the 
United States as a grandfather, and a 
father who served as secretary of the 
Illinois State Senate, Governor Steven- 
son continued an admirable family tra- 
dition and devoted his life to the service 
ef his State, Nation, and fellow man. 
His public career spanned more than 
three decades, beginning with his ap- 
bointment as Special Counsel to the Ag- 
Ticulture Adjustment Agency in 1933 and 
Continuing until the time of his death 
on a London sidewalk a few days ago. 
In each of the positions in which he was 
Called upon to serve, Governor Steven- 
son did so with the dignity and grace 
that earned him the respect and admira- 
tion of friend and foe alike. 

Of all the titles Mr. Stevenson held 
by virtue of his numerous positions, he 
Was proudest of being called Governor 
for, as he said, a Governor is elected by 
the people. His respect for and faith in 
the people never faltered and his every 
action seemed to be done with the un- 
derstanding that their well-being was 
the primary objective of a democratic 
Society. 

When the people called, Adlai Steven- 
Son answered. His administration of the 
Illinois statehouse was such an impres- 
Sive display of leadership and compe- 
tence that Governor Stevenson achieved 
National recognition, culminating in his 
Nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. Although he received less 
votes than his opponent each time he 
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ran, his electoral defeats were not neces- 
sarily losses. 

One of Governor Stevenson's greatest 
talents was his facility with words. Dur- 
ing his two presidential campaigns, he 
used this talent to raise the dialog of 
American politics to new heights in the 
tradition of Lincoln and Wilson, two of 
his personal heroes. His refusal to “talk 
down” to the American people caused 
him to be criticized in many quarters. 
But his faith in the intelligence and in- 
tegrity of the American people as well 
as his own personality made him willing 
to accept the possibility of losing some 
votes rather than sacrifice his belief 
that in a system such as ours, where the 
people ultimately decide who shall lead, 
candidates for office should inform as 
well as cajole the electorate. For Gov- 
trnor Stevenson was a man of the peo- 
ple, although not one of them—no great 
man ever is. By definition, he stands 
apart and above the rest. 

Although he wasn't given the oppor- 
tunity to serve in the highest office in the 
land, Governor Stevenson continued to 
exercise a significant influence on the 
affairs of this Nation.. In the years when 
he was without an official position, Adlai 
Stevenson spoke out on the great issues 
facing our country with such eloquence 
and clarity that his words and ideas 
were listened to and admired by leaders 
throughout the world. 

When John Fitzgerald Kennedy as- 
cended to the Presidency, Governor 
Stevenson was again called upon to 
serve in an official capacity, As Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations for the past 
4% years, he served with unexcelled dis- 
tinction and honor. In most instances, 
a man is elevated by the institution of 
which he becomes a part, but in this 
case, the man brought greater prestige 
to an already prestigeous organization 
merely by his participation in it. 

Throughout his life, Adlai Stevenson 
championed the cause of peace. It is 
indeed fitting that he should spend what 
turned out to be his last year leading 
his country’s delegation in an organiza- 
tion who primary objective is the preser- 
vation of peace in the world, America 
and the world will be forever in his debt 
for his indefatigable efforts in behalf of 
such a noble cause. 

Over the entrance to the National 
Cathedral where the Governor's body 
lay in state while in Washington was 
the inscription, “The Man of Peace”. 
This seemed most fitting as a descrip- 
tion of the character of this truly uni- 
versal man who now has become part of 
the history he played so great a role 
in shaping. 


Tocks Island On the Horizon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 

Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Speaker, the 
Record, of Hackensack, N.J., one of my 
State's leading newspapers, has recog- 
nized the great possibilities that now 


more leisure time. 
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loom through House approval of the 
Tocks Island National Recreation Area. 
So that my colleagues can learn of the 
great benefit that is anticipated through 
this action I would like to insert at this 
point an editorial that recently appeared 
in that newspaper: 
Our ON THE Horwon THAT'S No Mac 


Let there be cheers for the House of Rep- 
representatives passing a bill authorizing $56 
million to develop 60,000 acres of land in 
northwest. New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vanis as a national recreation area. Such a 
major recreation resource in Bergen County's 
backyard, so to speak, can make accessible 
immense benefits to the county and the 
cities and counties in surrounding areas. It 
will mean swimming, boating, picnicking, 
fishing, and camping facilities available to 
30 million persons within 75 miles of the 
Delaware Water Gap. 

Planning for development of the Deli- 
ware River Basin has been late and slow, be- 
ginning in 1961, when Congress gave con- 
sent to an interstate and Federal compact 
creating a regional commission administer- 
ing the water resources of the basin. Part of 
the commission's plan for developing the 
area called for a dam 5 miles north of the 
Delaware Water Gap, which would create a 
J- mile man-made lake—the Tocks Island 
Reservoir—suitable for recreational uses. 
The Army Corps of Engineers, which will 
manage the construction of the dam, would 
acquire the land and transfer a portion to 
the reservoir. The area embodies about 50 
natural lakes. 

The project spells boom for Passaic, Mor- 
ris, and Sussex Counties. Already a congres- 
sional committee has been urged to investl- 
gate the skyrocketing price of land in the 
area, especially land that might be acquired 
for the recreation site. Land values in sur- 
rounding areas in Pennsylvania are reported 
going up. 

Tocks Island will be reached easily on 
completion of Route 80 from the George 
Washington Bridge to the Delaware Water 
Gap. But that superhighway may be over- 
crowded, as have been other highways, the 
day it opens, especially if the day is fine. 
One-sixth of the Nation's population lives 
within a 2-hour drive—100 miles—of the 
area. A third—63 million—lives within a 
day's drive. Communities, counties, and 
States should be thinking now about access 
to the area, about land for highways. The 
Garden State Parkway 10 years ago made 
the New Jersey shore easily accessible to 
millions. But any weekend now the road is 
clogged and traffic crawls at 20 miles an hour 
on a highway designed to handle normal 
flow at 60. 

Development of the 40-mile Tocks Island 
area is going to be an economic boon, but 
it also is going to call for careful planning, 
and it’s none too early to begin thinking 
about this. The project will be ready in 10 
years. By that time millions will have been 
added to the population in the metropolitan 
area. There will be more older people and 
more younger people and more people with 
They'll be heading for 
Tocks Island. It will be ready for them. 
Shall we be ready for it? 


Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday July 19, 1965 


The House Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union had under con- 
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sideration the bill (H.R. 9075) to amend title 
37, United States Code, to increase the rates 
of basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9075, legislation I con- 
sider essential to restore financial secu- 
rity to our servicemen in uniform, The 
Committee on Armed Services has held 
extensive hearings and has conducted re- 
search to determine the disparity of 
compensation to members of the Armed 
Forces as compared with civilian employ- 
ment. During the past 12 years it was 
discovered that the pay of military per- 
sonnel has increased an average of 33.9 
percent; Federal civilian employment 
pay, 46.3 percent; and wages in private 
industry 60 percent. 

On the average, a graduate engineer 
will begin his career in civilian life at a 
salary of $7,152, while a first Heutenant 
in the military would receive approxi- 
mately $3,500. This same military pay 
deficiency may be found in any step of 
military classification when it is com- 
pared to a similar position outside the 
service. 

The proposal now before us would in- 
crease the wages of members of the 
armed services 10.6 percent; with officers 
receiving an average 7.2 percent, and en- 
listed men, 12.1 percent. The pay of the 
first lieutenant I mentioned earlier would 
be increased nearly $1,000 under this 
plan, 

In the light of our apparently in- 
creased commitment in Vietnam, it is 
absolutely essential to our national secu- 
rity that this country be able to main- 
tain at the highest possible level, an ex- 
perienced, well-trained military force. 
And yet the committee report clearly 
shows that under present pay scales it 
has become increasingly difficult to in- 
duce servicemen to reenlist. In 1962, 
20.1 percent of all Army inductees re- 
enlisted upon completion of their obliga- 
tion, By 1964 the reenlistement figure 
had dropped to 3.6 percent. These are 
men in whom we have invested thou- 
sands of dollars worth of training, and as 
the committee points out: (I) t is evi- 
dent that this continued drop in the re- 
enlistment rate of inductees is costing 
the taxpayers of America many millions 
of dollar.” Figures show that the same 
unhappy situation prevails in the Navy, 
Marines, and Air Force. 

The minority report points out that 
the retention problem differs among the 
various services. In particular, the re- 
port cites the problem of the Navy where 
skills are more marketable than in the 
other services. This, however, is no 
argument against the across-the-board 
pay increase. The situation is specifi- 
cally dealt with by the variable reenlist- 
ment bonus proposed by the President 
and adopted by the committee. Indeed, 
the committee has improved upon the 
recommendation by providing that the 
bonus be spread over the term of reen- 
listment thus softening the tax blow. 
Certainly this variable reenlistment 
bonus gives the services the needed flexi- 
bility to allow each service to. tailor 
bonuses to their individual needs. 

The proposal also allows for an annual 
review by the President of the entire 
military pay scale, and for a compre- 
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hensive review every 4 years. These re- 
views are necessary to avoid any future 
substntial lag in the military pay struc- 
ture. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the First 
District of New Hampshire. In that dis- 
trict we have servicemen of the Air 
Force, Navy, and Marines at bases in the 
seacoast area. Many of them and their 
families have written me and discussed 
personally, the hardships they encoun- 
tered as servicemen, both enlisted men 
and officers, in the face of the spiraling 
cost of living. It is no secret that in 
many parts of the Nation members of 
the Armed Forces require relief food in 
order that their families might subsist. 


I cannot stress too strongly, the impor- - 


tance of this legislation. Our military 
need for trained personnel are higher 
now than for any period since the Korean 
conflict. It is absolutely necessary that 
we take every step to insure that we are 
able to maintain the high level of skills 
necessary to meet our commitments in 
Vietnam and throughout the world. 


The Crystal Springs Creamery at 
Kimballton, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the cooperative movement has been in- 
valuable to the development of the 
American economy. Richard Osterholm 
has written in the Omaha World Herald 
about one of these progressive groups in 
southwest Iowa. 

The experience of the Kimballton, 
Towa, creamery is an excellent example 
of the contribution of our co-ops to a 
better community. Mr. Osterholm’s col- 
umn follows: 

KDIBALLTON CrREAMERY OLDEST SUCH IOWA 
Co-Op 
(By Richard Osterholm) 


KINALLTON, Iowa——Coincidence played a 
partlal role in making the Orystal Springs 
Creamery here the oldest cooperative cream- 
ery in Iowa. 

Only the chance arrival of two Danish im- 
migrants who were buttermakers helped 
Kimballton become the birthplace of cream- 
ery cooperatives in 1890, 

“They were heading for Nebraska, but they 
stopped off here for a visit with friends and 
relatives at about the time a group of farm- 
ers and businessmen were making plans to 
open a creamry,” explained John I. Petersen, 
manager of the firm since 1926. 

“They never did get to Nebraska. The 
creamery backers talked them into staying 
here. Chances are if they hadn't, the cream- 
ery might not have got started as soon as 
it did.“ 

Although the cooperative idea was new 
to Iowa at the time, it was a familiar one 
for Kimballton area farmers, who had seen 
it in practice in their native Denmark. 

Proof of its success, here at least, is the 
fact that the Kimbaliton creamery has begun 
its 76th year. 

“A creamery in northern Iowa is about a 
year older, but it didn’t start out as a co- 
operative," noted Mr. Petersen. 
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The firm's annual butter output is about 
100 times greater than it was when the two 
immigrant buttermakers went to work. 

Production last year amounted to about 
2,250,000 pounds. Most of it was shipped to 
eastern markets. 

It's a big business for a small town,” said 
Mr, Petersen. Our annual payroll is close 
to $200,000 and we paid out about $1,250,000 
last year to dairymen.” 

Mr. Petersen said the creamery was served 
by farmers in only three townships when he 
became manager in 1926 and that some of 
the milk was still being hauled here by horse 
and wagon. 

“As our production capacity increased, so 
did our cream routes,“ he said. Today we 
have to go into 19 counties to get enough 
cream to keep things going. 

“Of course, this is due partly to the fact 
that so many farmers have gotten out of the 

business.“ 

Buttermaking here is aided with water 
piped into the creamery from a spring, which 
led to a change in names. The firm origi- 
nally was called the Danish Separator Cream- 
ery Cooperative. 

“We have a couple of wells, too, but we 
only use the water for cooling,” said Mr. Pe- 
tersen. It isn't nearly as good as the spring 
water.” 

One byproduct, indirectly associated with 
the creamery, is no longer available, 

“Its a good thing, too, because it was 
pretty powerful stuff,” chuckled Mr, Petersen. 

“Years ago, we used to get our buttermilk 
barrels from liquor distillers and the barrels 
weren't always empty when they got here. 

“Ask any oldtimer here about ‘creamery 
whisky’ and he will know what you're talking 
about,” he laughed. 

Mr. Petersen, who has been manager longer 
than any of his predecessors, plans to retire 
early next year. 

My father and I are going to have a double 
celebration in Copenhagen,” he grinned. 
His 90th birthday and my retirement,” 


That Quick Trip to Paris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s decision to send Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and the Gemini 
astronauts, James McDivitt and Edward 
White, to Paris for the International Air 
and Space Show in June was certainly 
an inspired one. 

Their appearance in France created a 
tremendous amount of good will for the 
United States at a time when our coun- 
try well needed it. The American press 
has generally been most laudatory of the 
President, Vice President HUMPHREY, and 
the intrepid Gemini astronauts for their 
part in this mission of good will. 

I would like to include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
June 19, 1965, which assesses the value 
of that quick trip to Paris: 

{From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
June 19, 1965] 


THAT QUICK Trip TO Paris 


President Johnson’s decision to send Amer- 
ica'’s two Gemini heroes to Paris accompanied 
by Vice President Humprurey may have 
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Seemed like an impulsive, 
Moment move, 

But we doubt that it was. 

The decision could have been made several 
days ago and for several reasons. 

One was to counteract the impression 
made by the Soviet Union at the Interna- 
tional Air and Space Show with its huge 
transport plane capable of carrying more 
than 750 passengers. How better to meet 
Soviet “show stealing” than by sending the 
Gemini twins abroad for a public appear- 
ance? 

But the President, we suspect, was think- 
ing far beyond the immediate public rela- 
tions gain from the trip. The visit might 
remind Europeans that America is not only a 
major military air power but also a power 
committed to peaceful scientific develop- 
ments in air and in space. 

The administration undoubtedly has been 
stung by the growing European criticism of 
American foreign policy in South Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic. The President 
Would like to alter the U.S. image on the con- 
tinent and the best place to start with that 
job is in Paris and with President Charles de 
Gaulle. 

If the American image in Europe is tar- 
nished, if our prestige has sagged, it is in no 
small measure due to De Gaulle. A sub- 
stantial amount of anti-American criticism 
has come from Paris and the French Presl- 
dent. Not only has he attacked our south- 
east Asian policy and our move into the 
Dominican Republic, he has threatened to 
Withdraw from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and has caused considerable 
trouble in the international financing by 
withdrawing large amounts of gold from U.S. 
reserves. 

There have been some Indications—al- 
though just barely visible—that De Gaulle 
May recognize the need for improving rela- 
tions with Washington. He did not reject, 
out of hand, a recent U.S. proposal that a 
select committee be set up within NATO to 
discuss possible future multinational plan- 
ning and control of nuclear defenses. And, 
he decided to repay about $150 million in 
post-World War II debts in advance. His for- 
eign minister also made some friendly politi- 
Cal gestures this week. 

The trip of the astronauts provides an 
excellent opportunity for President Johnson 
to test French attitudes without appearing 
to do so. The Vice President makes a cour- 
tesy call on the French President. It's all 
very informal and off the record and friend- 
ly. No commitments are asked for or made. 
A meeting between Presidents Johnson and 
De Gaulle may be arranged. 

The Vice President's mission is a clear 
indication that Washington recognizes the 
need for a rapprochement with De Gaulle. 
It also marks the reappearance of Mr. 
Houmpureyr in the foreign policy field, an area 
in which we believe he can be used effec- 
tively. 


spur-of-the- 


The State Department Security Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Tue STATE DEPARTMENT Security SCANDAL 


After 3 years of hearings and a miilion and 
A half words of testimony and documenta- 
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tion, the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee has released the first installment of 
its account of how Otto F. Otepka was fired 
as Chief of the Evaluations Division of the 
State Department's Office of Security. 

It is almost unbelievable that so much 
time and effort had to be devoted to what is 
essentially a simple case. But the facts as 
they emerge will, we are certain, have a pro- 
found impact on the American public. For 
this is a story of high-level intrigue, of de- 
celt and evasion by the people's servants in 
high places, and of shameful retaliation 
against an honorable man simply because he 
told the truth to a committee of Congress, 
as by law he was required to do. 

As Chief of Evaluations, Otepka’s job was 
to separate the wrong guys from the right 
ones seeking employment and assignment by 
the Department. He was charged with in- 
forming his superiors whether an applicant 
or an existing employee was a loyalty or se- 
curity risk. He did so conscientiously, but 
his findings were ignored. The wrong guys 
were posted to handle the sensitive diplo- 
macy of the United States, while the right 
guy—Mr. Otepka—found himself out of a 
job. 

He had the right to appeal his dismissal, 
and did, but for close to 2 years the State 
Department has refused to give him a hear- 
ing. So he remains on the payroll, collects 
his salary, but is confined to a cubbyhole, in 
effect cutting up paper dolls. For his patri- 
otism and his adherence to truth, he is os- 
tracized by the brass and rankers of the 
Department, who operate on the code that 
loyalty to the Department comes before 
loyalty to the country. 

Secretary of State Rusk and his bureauc- 
racy can't afford to give Mr. Otepka his hear- 
ing, for to do so would expose the curious 
values that prevail in the Department, where 
men of dubious reliability are to be protected, 
as “members of the club,” at all costs. 

Otepka fell into disfavor after he was 
summoned by the subcommittee to assist 
in a study it had undertaken of security 
practices in the Department. He testified 
about “quickie” clearances designed to by- 
pass security rules. One of the Department 
officials attracting the notice of the Sen- 
ators was William A. Wieland, a foreign serv- 
ice officer of the first class, who has been paid 
$20,000 a year but has just been appointed 
chief American consular officer in Australia, 
at a salary advance of another $4,000. 

It developed that Wieland had once lived 
in Cuba under the name of Montenegro, 
but concealed the fact in his job applica- 
tion, which exposed him to prosecution for 
perjury. In his testimony before the sub- 
committee, he admitted haying seen Fidel 
Castro only once, but Otepka testified to six 
meetings. Wieland was a consistent apol- 
ogist for Castro while presiding over the 
State Department’s Caribbean desk. 

His appointment to that post shocked 
William D. Pawley, former Ambassador to 
Brazil, under whom Wieland had served. By 
cutting off the supply of arms to Cuba, Wie- 
land helped bring about the downfall of the 
Fulgencio Batista government and assisted 
the rise of Castro. Every intelligence report 
demonstrating that Castro was, and always 
had been, a Communist was disregarded, de- 
nounced, or sidetracked by Wieland. Robert 
C. Hill, a former Ambassador, told the Sen- 
ators that Wieland was either “ a damn fool 
or a Communist.” 

The subcommittee's first report deals with 
the Wieland case. Yet this man enjoys favor 
in the State Department and has been pub- 
licly defended by no less august a person 
than the late President Kennedy, while 
Otepka and his security staff have been ren- 
dered impotent and have been disgracefully 
hounded out of their protective office. It is 
an all but incredible story, but it is true. 
How long will the people tolerate these 
betrayals? 
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Kissing Bridges: Festival in Indiana’s 
Parke County Salutes Area’s 38 Cov- 
ered Spans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
Parke County, Ind., has become nation- 
ally famous over the past few years for 
its annual Covered Bridge Festival. 

With 38 covered bridges, more than 
any other county in the United States, 
Parke County, located along the scenic 
Wabash River, is attracting more atten- 
tion each fall with its rustic celebration, 
set this year for October 8-17. 

In recognition of the national interest, 
an interesting feature on the Covered 
Bridge Festival appeared Sunday, July 
18, in the New York Times. 

This article will be of interest to 
vacationers and travelers throughout the 
United States. The article follows: 


KISSING BRIDGES: FESTIVAL IN INDIANA’s PARKE 
COUNTY SALUTES AREA’S 38 COVERED SPANS 
(By Ruth Burnett) 

ROCKVILLE, InD.—Visitors to Parke County, 
which lies along the Wabash River, will find 
that it has more covered than any 
other county in the United States. 

Elsewhere across the country, old bridges 
have been razed in the name of progress; 
Parke County, however, has quietly been 
preserving its 38 covered spans. Indeed, 
each fall the county holds a special Covered 
Bridge Festival—this year's ls set for October 
8-17—but now, or at any season, the spans 
are equally in evidence and equally attrac- 
tive. Routes to them are marked with metal 
directional signs. 

Visitors here this summer will find special 
activities August 7-14, when the annual 
county fair is held, and on August 28, when 
the National Society for the Preservation of 
Covered Bridges will convene in Rockville. 
In honor of the occasion, a mutt show, 
grasshopper races—with real grasshoppers— 
and a market day are being staged. 

PRESERVATION MOVEMENT 


How is it that this movement to preserve 
covered bridges has come about? In 1956, 
a few far-seeing and bridge-minded individ- 
uals convinced the residents of Parke County 
that caring for today’s traffic was no real 
excuse for tearing down priceless old spans. 
They argued that the wooden structures 
could be maintained in some way, pee 
by an annual festival that would meet the 
expenses of repairing, painting, and preserv- 
ing them. 

The first covered bridge festival was held 
the following autumn. A tent was put up in 
the yard of the county courthouse here in 
Rockville to serve as headquarters for the 
3-day event, and 2,500 visitors came from 
outside the county to see what a covered 
bridge festival was like. 

Today, Parke County's unusual festival 
draws thousands of vistors from all over the 
country. The entire courthouse block is 
put under canvas for the affair. 

However, big as the festival has become, 
it has never been commercialized and its 


no ballons, cheap souvenirs or carnival rides, 
Nor are there lotteries or beauty queens, 
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After arriving at Rockville, the festival 
visitor registers and is given a program and a 


county. Each route covers about 40 miles 
through open woods, down narrow country 
roads and across several of the cherished 
covered spans. A first trip through a covered 
bridge is invariably a delight for children, 

A guide on the bus trip retelis events in 
Parke County history and provides special 
information about the bridges. Farmers 
along all four routes brighten the roadway 
with their best scarecrows, and each bus 
passenger yotes for his favorite. 

BURR-ARCHED SPAN 

All 38 of the covered bridges are in good 
repair, and the abutments of native stone 
have withstood the years well. Burr-arched 
spans—they are named for Theodore Burr, 
an early bridgebuilder—are particularly 
famous. With their great timbers of chest- 
nut and poplar curved in perfect arches, they 
make the inside of many of the spans objects 
of beauty. 

The question most often asked of the 
guides is why the bridges were covered. It 
is explained that wood was the common 
building material and that the spans had, 
of necessity, to be bullt of it. But the 
planks, exposed to the weather, soon rotted. 
The covers were built to retard the decay 
and rotting of the planks. 

GOOD SHELTERS 


Covered bridges soon proved good shelters 
in time of storm, and a cool place to rest 
one’s horse in the summer heat. For ob- 
vious reasons, the spans, belonging as they 
do to horse-and-buggy days, were often 
known as “Kissing Bridges.” 

Once the tour has ended, the visitor usu- 
ally returns to Rockville and wanders about 
the great tent awhile. Here, items such as 
bittersweet, ons, squaw corn, paw- 
paws, hickory nuts and biack walnuts are 
for sale. One can also buy maple sirup or 
sorghum, hedge apples, or home-cured Parke 
County 3 

Dozens of Parke County citizens sell their 
own produce, and the antiques section, al- 
though small, may boast treasures 
from a German helmet of World War I 
vintage to a sturdy, high-backed rocker. 

There is nothing, the festival committee 
maintains, quite like the big farmers market, 
and the visitor, especially the one who was 
born and bred in the Middle West, is likely to 
agree. 

One can see butter being churned and 


. Or, one can watch knitting or rug- 
weaving or the making of jelly and preserves. 
MANY CRISES 

In just 8 years, Parke County's festival has 
both successful and popular, but 
many crises have occurred in connection 
with the bridges. In 1960, when a contract 
was let to build the Mansfield Dam nearby, 
the Army Corps of Engineers ordered the 
big Portland Mills covered bridge destroyed 
to make way for Racoon Lake. Just about 
the same time, a group of boys burned a 
span known as the Dooley Mills Bridge, and 
so the doomed Portland Bridge was moved 
to that site. 
MOVED TO GOLF COURSE 
Scarcely had that crisis been passed than 
the Catlin Bridge, built in 1907, had to go 
because the county commission could not 


serves as a shelter there. 

Moving a covered bridge often presents 
problems more difficult than moving a dwell- 
ing. Powerlines must be cut, and motorists 
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must wait long periods of time while the 


span negotiates difficult right-angle turns 
on country roads. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we celebrate the seventh annual obser- 
vance of Captive Nations Week. It was 
my distinct pleasure last Sunday evening 
to initiate the observance in Syracuse 
with an address before the Syracuse and 
Onondaga County Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. Considering the importance of 
this observance, I am including herewith 
the text of my address: 

ADDRESS or Hon. James M. HANLEY 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered this 
evening in observance of Captive Nations 
Week. On this solemn occasion we acknowl- 
edge a responsibility which we bear to the 
millions now enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. To these millions we are bound by ties 
of friendship, of blood, and of national origin. 
These ties demand that we concern ourselves 
with the tragic state of affairs existing today 
in Eastern Europe—that we not forget—nor 
let the world forget—the plight of men, once 
free, and of nations, once self-determining. 

The year 1965 marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Soviet invasion, occupation, and 
incorporation of the Baltic Republics. Let 
us remember their tragic fate. The suffer- 
ing of their people marks one of the grim- 
mest chapters in modern history. It reveals 
the full enormity of Russian imperialism 
and of Communist tyranny. 

At the time of their annihilation, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were sovereign states, 
nations in themselyes with a rich heritage 
and a proud history. Each state had won its 
independence through force of arms, and the 
independence of each was recognized by the 
Soviet Union in sacred treaty. In the inter- 
war years, the Baltic Republics were going 
concerns“ progressive, prosperous, and 
peace loving. Two decades after achieving 
their hard-won freedom, they were invaded 
by 300,000 Red army troops. Their legitimate 
governments were unseated. They were 
robbed of their independence and trans- 
formed into colonies of the Soviet Union. 

Today the Soviet Union pursues a policy 
of russification aimed at the total oblitera- 
tion of the national character and the will 
to survive of the Baltic peoples. By means 
of mass deportations, Russian immigration 
and forced resettlement. The U.S.S.R. is at- 
tempting to break down the ethnic struc- 
ture of their captives. A recent Soviet cen- 
sus illustrates the brutal efficiency of this 
policy; between 1939 and 1959, the popula- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania de- 
clined by nearly 1 million out of a total 
population of 6 million. It is estimated 
that 10 percent of the population—600,000 
people—were deported in 1949 alone. The 
Baltic Republics are losing not only their 
population but their culture. Russification 
threatens the very life of their religion, 
their language, and their literature. In 
Lithuania, 300 priests, pastors and rabbis 
have been arrested, killed or deported to Si- 
beria. In Latvia, the number of churches 
has declined from 300 in 1939 to 110 in 1963. 
The Russian language now predominates in 
transportation and communications. One 
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cannot even send a registered letter without 
addressing it in Russian. In the schools, 
Russian has replaced the native tongues 
as the of instruction. 

The United States has not, nor will it ever 
recognize the forcible incorporation of the 
Baltic Republics into the Soviet Union. 
Seventy resolutions relating to the status 
of the Baltic Republics have been introduced 
in the Congress this year. I voted for pas- 
age of House Concurrent Resolution 416 
as an expression of my deep concern over 
the fate of the Baltic nations. This resolu- 
tion urges the President to direct the full 
attention of world opinion, with all appro- 
priate means, to the denial of the right of 
self-determination, and to bring the force of 
this opinion to bear on behalf of the restora- 
tion of this right to the Baltic Republics. 

The Baltic Republics are not the only 
vicitms of Russian imperialism and Com- 
munist tyranny we remember tonight. The 
Poles, the Czechs, the Hungarians, the Yugo- 
slavs, the Albanians, the Rumanians, the 
Bulgarians, the Ukrainians, and the Arme- 
nians all suffer equally under the yoke of 
communism. Isolated from the West by a 
barrier of barbed wire and minefields, their 
governments still from Moscow, 
these people exist in a limbo of frustration, 
of bitterness. Their only consolation is that, 
unlike the Baltic States, they have been 
spared the fate of wholesale incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. Over the past 20 
years, their people have been subjected to 
treachery, aggression, subversion, and tyran- 
ny, and their history has been one of eco- 
nomic exploitation, religious persecution, 
expropriation of property, incessant brain- 
washing, terror, purge, imprisonment—finally 
death. ó 

It is argued that the Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe have changed, that political 
prisoners have been freed. They say that 
now one can buy more consumer goods. 
that one can listen to Radio Free Europe— 
unjammed. Perhaps. But answer me this: 
Does the press print the truth? Do the peo- 
ple speak without fear? Is the government 
elected by the people and responsible to them 
alone? Are the churches allowed their free- 
dom? Emphatically no. These so-called 
changes are only sops thrown to the people 
by regimes whose sole motivations are fear 
of revolt and an all-consuming sense of self- 
preservation. While the outward trappings 
of repression may be disappearing, the peo- 
ple of each of these countries continue to 
live under totalitarian rules. The basic 
tenets of communism as practiced in the 
Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe remain 
unchanged. 

Let us not forget that wherever and when- 
ever it exists, communism remains dedicated 
to the destruction of the individual, while 
in America, the purpose of government is to 
serve the individual—to protect the individ- 
ual's life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
In America, the purpose of government is to 
ensure that all individuals are accorded an 
equal opportunity to fulfill themselves. Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, however, the pur- 
pose of government is to strip men of all 
individuality, to destroy the church, the 
family, and property and to reduce man to 
a robot—automatically, mechanically, and 
mindlessly obedient to the will of the state. 
The Communist dreams of a world in which 
the fate of men will hang on the whim of the 
government. 

Now we ask ourselves: Have the Commu- 
nist regimes behind the Iron Curtain real- 
ized their objective? Have they succeeded 
in crushing the spirit of liberty?—-The Hun- 
garian Revolution, the Polish October Days, - 
the Berlin Wall, and the recent Prague dem- 
onstrations offer singular, negative testimony. 
From all indications, the people of Eastern 
Europe remain antagonistic to the Commu- 
nist regime, its methods, its purposes, its 
international connections. They are un- 
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convinced. ‘They are disenchanted. They 
are hostile, Twenty years of political edu- 
cation have failéd to win youth to the side 
of communism. In Eastern Europe, Com- 
munist ideology meets sarcasm, a contemp- 
tuous shrug of the shoulders or a yawn 
from the young generation. And more im- 
portant, communism has failed to destroy 
the national identity of the captive nations. 
The countries of Eastern Europe are rich 
in national history. Each cherishes its own 
tradition, its dress, its language and litera- 
ture. Each treasurers the memory of its 
heroes. of Kossuth, of Masryk, of Kosciuszko 
and Shevchenko. To the peoples of the 
captive nations, communism remains an 
alien ideology—imposed by Russian arms, and 
maintained by the brutal efficiency of total- 
itarian regimes. 

What, then, can we, as Americans, do to 
ald in the restoration of national sovereignty 
and of personal freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain? Our policy toward international 
communism must have two main objectives: 
1, To prevent the Communists from extend- 
ing their domain and to make it costly, 
dangerous and futile for them to try to do 
80; 2. to encourage trends within the Com- 
munist world toward national sovereignty. 

Join me tonight in urging that the United 
States never accept the status quo in eastern 
Burope. Let me demand that the United 
States press further ite campaign to secure 
the power of self-determination for the na- 
tions now enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 
Let us demand that America avail itself of 
every opportunity to expose the methods, the 
implications, and the consequences of Soviet 
colonialism in Eastern Europe. 

If the cause of liberty is to be truly served, 
let us continue to demand the freedom of the 
Poles, the Ukrainians, the Czechs, and the 
Hungarians. 

With particular reference to the Ukrainian 
people, I would like to make a few remarks. 
The Ukrainians, despite Russian claims to 
the contrary, are not Russians. They have 
& proud history, culture, and tradition ali 
their own, separate and distinct from any 
other nation. They were an independent 
People, free and proud. 

The Communists, in the name of Pan-slav- 
ism, overran and subverted the independence 
of the Ukraine, they now try to claim that 
the Ukrainians are actually Russians, that, 
in effect, they are one. Let this claim not go 
unanswered. 

Let us press on with a demand that the 
Reds pull out of the Baltic States, that they 
return to the Bulgarians and Rumanians 
the reins of their own government, and that 
they remove themselves from the Balkans. 

We are a world leader. Let us not fail to 
act like one. 

If there were no hope that our goals of 
liberty could be realized, none of us would 
be here tonight. If there were no basis to our 
cause, my address tonight would be hollow. 
But our goals can be realized and our cause 
is right. 

To the Russian Communists, I say you 
cannot succeed in stamping out the national 
spirit of your slaves. To our allies, I say 
the Russians must not succeed. To you I 
say, they will not succeed. 

There are those who question the need for 
Captive Nations Week observances. Let 
them look at the howls of indignation aris- 
ing from the Kremlin. 

There are those who would maintain the 
Status quo in Europe. Let them look at the 
aims of communism. 

There are those who would appease. Let 
them look to Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and Vietnam. 

And if after searching, they do not see, let 
ree look to their Creator, for they are 

lind. 


And so, in closing, as we gather here and 
meditate on the lot of our brothers behind 
the Iron Curtain, we must resolve that their 
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fate is not sealed, that they are not doomed 
to an endless hell on earth, that they will 
not be forgotten, for in a very real sense, 
their bravery is our strength and their deter- 
mination is our own will to survive. 


Joseph L. Milhender, President of Mil- 
hender Distributors, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
Completes 50 Years in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
January 1965, the New England House- 
wares Club gave Joseph L. Milhender 
their Man of the Year Award. He is con- 
sidered the dean“ of the housewares and 
electrical housewares industry; house- 
wares manufacturers continually seek his 
advice in the packaging and marketing 
of their products. In recognition of his 
contribution to the growth of the house- 
wares and electrical housewares indus- 
try, the leading manufacturers at their 
National Housewares Show in Chicago 
presented Joseph L. Milhender with their 
Merchandiser of the Year Award. 

September 1, 1965, will mark the 50th 
anniversary for Joseph L. Milhender in 
business. The life story of Joe Milhender 
is like a reflecting pool of our American 
way of life, where every individual is a 
freeman and has the right to pursue 
whatever economic endeavor he chooses. 

Joe Milhender chose to establish a 
small business as a young man. Through 
the years he has labored at developing 
this business so that he could better serve 
his community and better provide for his 
family. Under our American freedom of 
enterprise, the public is free to accept or 
reject the services and products of any 
business concern. Joe Milhender’s busi- 
ness, like all other business concerns, was 
judged on its ability to anticipate, to 
meet, and to satisfy the public’s wants. 
We know that Joe Milhender’s business 
has been well accepted by the people it 
serves, the public, because Milhender Dis- 
tributors, Inc., has grown to be a leading 
business in the State of Massachusetts 
and a major outlet in its industry. 

In commemoration of his 50th anni- 
versary in business, Joe Milhender will, 
on September 18 and 19, 1965, run a 
housewares and electrical housewares 
trade show at the War Memorial Audi- 
torium at the New Prudential Center in 
Boston. 

Joseph L. Milhender is a successful 
man. Not only has he mesaured up to 
excellence in his business endeavors, but 
he has also measured up to excellence in 
our best American traditions for his 
philanthropic and charitable work. He 
has contributed his time, his energy, his 
talents, and his money generously to the 
good of mankind. 

The life story of Joseph L. Milhender 
is the noblest testimony for the free en- 
terprise system. It is people like Joe Mil- 
hender that assure the continuance of 


our American way of life. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply impressed by the dedicated 
and able assistance given by the men in 
our military services during the recent 
June floods in Colorado. 

There were many men and women, 
both military and civilian, and many or- 
ganizations such as the Red Cross, that 
gave significant aid, but I especially want 
to cite the contributions by the men of 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, Ent Air 
Force Base, Fort Carson, the Pueblo 
Army Depot and the National Guard for 
their missions of mercy during the dev- 
astating floods that hit portions of Colo- 
rado. 

The combined efforts of our military 
and civilian personnel teamed to quickly 
mobilize forces that include air police,- 
communications, civil engineering per- 
sonnel, ambulances, bulldozers, emer- 
gency vehicles, temporary housing to as- 
sist in areas nearby, hard hit by flood 
and wind damage. 

Many comments of thanks and praise 
have been directed to our military 
leaders. 

We are particularly indebted to you for 


your fine work In saying the dam at Monu- 
ment Lake. 


The mayor of Colorado Springs wrote 
the Fort Carson commander. 

Without your untiring efforts, the situa- 
tion in Colorado Springs might have been 
desperate. 

“Boy, we would never have made it 
without the National Guard,” was the 
statement of a county civil defense direc- 
tor in the southeastern part of the State, 

Air Force Academy personnel re- 
sponded quickly to pleas for help in the 
Palmer Lake area and in Pueblo, the 
Pueblo Army Depot provided urgently 
needed assistance. 

Air Defense Command's Ent Air Force 
Base was a major contributor to the 
rescue and recovery efforts. From June 
15 to 22, Ent Personnel, equipment and 
facilities were thrown into the all-out 
effort to save lives and property. For 
some time, the only communications in 
the Lamar area was a mobile unit of the 
4600th Air Base Wing. 

It is impossible to cite all of the actions 
of many groups and individuals involved 
in the extensive operation to assist the 
flood-damaged communities, but the 
personnel at the military installations in 
Colorado played a noteworthy and sig- 
nificant role in this humanitarian effort. 

In the finest American tradition, the 
men in the military service rolled up 
their sleeves and worked around the 
clock in many instances, to aid the peo- 
ple and the communities hard hit by this 
disaster. ` 

They deserye our thanks—and our 
gratitude. 
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The Fight on Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the July 14 issue of the Thomasville 
(Ga.) Times-Enterprise carried a timely 
editorial on the fight against poverty. I 
commend it to my colleagues for its 
logical evaluation. While the editors 
support the humanitarian aspect of aid 
to the underprivileged they point out the 
likelihood of pulling down one group in 
the effort to lift another. This is a mat- 
ter of great concern that I share with 
a majority of the citizens of the Second 
District of Georgia. 

Tue FIGHT on Poverty 


While the so-called war on poverty has 
hardly begun already there is talk of dou- 
bling the amiount of money to be used in the 
various phases of this battle. 

The fact the Government has now set 
about to be godfather and patron saint for 
millions of people, who for one reason oF 
another find themselves outdistanced in the 
battle for a fair share of the jobs, the food 
supplies, the modern conveniences, and other 
things, not the least of which is the right to 
a good education and adequate housing 
facilities, still remains to be seen how long a 
program of this magnitude can be carried on 
without seriously endangering the financial 
stability of the Nation. 

As far back as recorded history goes, peo- 
ple in different parts of the world have suf- 
fered from poverty. Millions of people have 
lived and died in an environment of poverty. 
The law of the Jungle was a hard one, be- 
cause only the fittest might survive. But it 
had merit. 

However, efforts to allevlate human suf- 
fering from hunger and disease, as an ex- 
periment in humanitarianism fs commenda- 
ble and we belleve has the blessing of God 
himself. But Government largesse has not 
always been productive of the desired re- 
sults, and in many instances many have 
refused to help themselves because they 
could count on help from the Government. 

This program involves a broadening of the 
plan to take from the haves and give to the 
have-nots, through any one of many devices. 
It envisages more and more taxation and the 


use of artificial stimulants to try and correct 


the imbalance in society, which witnesses 
prosperity for so many on one hand and 
poverty for so many others. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible to 
` improve the lot of one segment of the popu- 
lation by destroying incentive and initiative 
in others through excessive taxation which 
takes from the willing worker and the creator 
of wealth that which his talents have pro- 
wided for him. 

There can be little question that much 
individual initiative has been destroyed. 
‘There can be no doubt that we live in a great 
make-believe era of unprecedented prosperity 
in which we defy established economic laws 
which are immutable and unchanging in 
their operation. 


In this rich country, no one should suffer 
for lack of food, and it is desirable that all 
shall have a good education, a good house in 
which to live, and a job at a scale of pay that 
will provide a decent Livelihood. And we 
believe most people want just that. But we 
also know there are many who are unwilling 
to work for and support their own families, 
who have no personal pride and prefer to let 
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others do the job they should be willing to 
help do. 

It should be remembered the Government 
cannot give to anyone anything that it 
doesn’t flrst take from others through taxa- 
tion and other means. And the more it 
takes from one segment to give to another, 
the greater the likelihood of pulling down 
one group in the effort to lift up another. 

The philosophy of helping people from the 
cradle to the grave, while noble and com- 
mendable, will hardly solve the problem. 
Much remains for the individual to do. To 
help those who can and will help themselves 
is best. 


The Late T. A. Thompson, a Representa- 
tive From the State of Louisiana 


SPEECH 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OY LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, may I 
on behalf of the Louisiana delegation in 
the House of Representatives express our 
deepest appreciation for the kindness 
and generosity of the remarks made 
concerning our late colleague, ASHTON 
Tompson. It is quite fitting that he be 
remembered in the words that have been 
uttered here today. 

I also want to say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
in joining my colleague from New Or- 
leans, Congressman Boccs, on behalf of 
the Louisiana delegation, how much we 
appreciate the efficient manner in which 
Ken Harding handled the funeral ar- 
rangements. This was a great source of 
consolation. to the family and to the 
members of the delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks a tribute 
that has been sent to me from the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, the Honorable John 
J. McKeithen. 

EuLOGY SPOKEN BY THE HONORABLE JOHN J. 
McKerrrHen, GOVERNOR oF LOUISIANA, UPON 
THE UNTIMELY DEATH OF THE HONORABLE 
T. A. THOMPSON 


It is given to few men the opportunity to 


voice a people's aspirations, their hopes and 


desires. T. A. THOMPSON was one of the 
chosen few, and he accepted the duty with 
honor and humility. Charged by destiny 
with the leadership of his people as a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, he 
acquitted himself admirably in that ancient 
institution, rising to meet his responsibilities 
with a deep reverence and respect for the 
commonwealth we all serve, and bringing 
honor to the name of his people. 

Representative T. A. THOMPSON passed this 
way briefly, and we are all the wealthier in 
the spirit for his sojourn here. That he passed 
so suddenly and so tragically is the Na- 
tion’s loss, We feel the heavy weight of sor- 
row and lonelines his widow and his chil- 
dren know at this sad moment, for he too is 
our loss. We were bound to him as surely as 
if by blood or by vows. 

We are richer today for having had him 
serve us, We are better men and women for 
having known him. Today, though his yoice 
is stilled, though his presence has fled, this 
land continues a better place in which to live 
because he labored to increase its abundance, 
to quieten its hostilities, to perfect its justice. 

T. A. THompson’s life was his own greatest 
tribute. No man can utter better than this: 
He was called to the service of his people; he 
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harkened to their voice; he served them well. 
Pray his soul rests now in the bosom of 
the Father of us all. 

Again let me say to the Members of 
this body and to all those who partici- 
pated in the ceremony that this was in 
keeping with what Asnuroy lived and 
believed in. 


The Late Adlai Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in expressing a profound rec- 
ognition of loss over the unkind passing 
of Adlai Stevenson. 

His monumental presence at the 
United Nation provided a true sense of 
security for all America, and, indeed, 
most of the world. 

His death leaves me, most of his fellow 
Americans, and many peoples of the 
earth less secure, less hopeful, less con- 
fident that the miasma of international 
tensions somehow will be purified. 

Adlai Stevenson was the “great puri- 
fier” of our time—whether it was State 
or National politics, international diplo- 
macy, literature or language, oratory or 
the arts. 

He was, is, and will be held in affec- 
tionate admiration by his neighbors in 
Wisconsin. — 

One of these neighbors, the Milwaukee 
Journal television station, WTM, eulo- 
gized Governor Stevenson the day after 
his death. Without objection, Mr. 
Speaker, I request that this eulogy be 
printed in the RECORD: 

The world at large will remember Adlai 
Stevenson an an articulate champion of 
great causes. The manner in which he 
carried his party’s banners, even in defeat, 
in a presidential campaign will be remem- 
bered. There will always be debate as to 
whether he spoke over the heads of the 
people whose vote he sought—but he gained 
more votes in defeat than virtually all Presi- 
dents before him had counted in victory. 
The argument becomes academic in light of 
the fact that Ambassador Stevenson hap- 
pened to encounter in the two presidential 
campaigns a war-hero Republican who was 
the champion vote getter of his party in 
this century. Fortunately for his memory, 
and for his country, he had an opportunity 
to practice his gifts as our ambassador to 
the United Nations—a position he filled so 
well a full appreciation does not develop 
until now, with his passing. 

Our ambassador to the U.N. must speak 
our cause well-eloquently when this is re- 
quired, forcefully when that is the need. 
No one will ever forget his blunt question 
to the Russian representative in 1962 to 
answer “yes or no” as whether Soviet mis- 
siles were being installed in Cuba. He 
knew when to skip the diplomatic niceties. 
He could represent us to the smaller na- 
tions in the growing U.N. organization as 
no other representative before him. 

We have also lost a neighbor, and a for- 
mer Governor of Illinois. We have lost a 
man who dedicated himself to seeking solu- 
tions to the problems of his country and 
the world. We regret his passing. Selfishly, 
we regret we are denied the further con- 
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tributions that were in the Stevenson res- 
ervoir. Charateristic of the man’s belief in 
the democratic process was his answer to 
the question of which title he preferred. 
He said Governor, because it came from the 
people.” 


A Tribute to Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Adlai E. 
Stevenson loved Illinois and Mlinois 
loved him. The closeness of their at- 
tachment was most poignantly depicted 
in the beautiful address of Gov. Otto 
Kerner at the memorial service for Goy- 
ernor Stevenson on Saturday, July 17, 
in the State Capitol rotunda in Spring- 
field, Il. His remarks follow: 

REMARKS or Gov. OTTO KERNER 


We are gathered here this morning to 
honor a son of Illinois who, through a bril- 
lant life of service and dedication, honored 
our State. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson loved Illinois, and 
though his responsibilities took him to many 
parts of our country and to all corners of 
the earth, he was able to say, in his unique 
and highly effective way, that “shamelessly 
and sentimentally * * my heart will always 
be here in Dlinois. Here five generations of 
my family lived and prospered. My roots are 
deep in our prairies and I owe Illinois a great 
debt. Ihave tried my best to discharge that 
debt honorably and well.” 

“Honorably and well.“ How perfectly 
these words express the life and deeds of the 
33d Governor of Ilinois, the gentleman of 
wisdom and wit. 

Speaking about Abraham Lincoln, he could 
say what others are saying about him: “Lin- 
coln was more than a writer, a spokesman. 
What endears him in the minds of all free- 
dom-loving people as the greatest democrat 
in our history—or any history—was his own 
faith in democracy, in the ability of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves.” 

He reminded us that “* * * we see our- 
selves in Lincoln, as he saw himself in 
people. That greatness in him—is there not 
some of it in my neighbor, myself, my son? 
Of course there is, we tell ourselves, for Lin- 
coln was all of us—the spokesman for all 
that went before him in the building of 
America and everything we have fought since 
do preserve.” 

He dearly loved the time he spent here as 
Governor. And though other honors and 
~~ titles came to him, he preferred being called 
Governor, even when his title was “Ambas- 
sador,” for the title reminded him of his 
State, his people, and the many happy years 
he spent here. 

And so he has returned to the “Land of 
Lincoln.” He will sleep in Bloomington—in 
the heart of the State not far from Lincoln’s 
Springfield—where Lincoln spent many hours 
and days, and where he had many, many 
close friends, including Jesse W. Fell, Adlai 
Stevenson's great-grandfather. 

He is returning to the central Illinois com- 
munity where he said, Here from my par- 
ents and grandparents, from * * * the friends 
of my boyhood * * * I have learned that good 
government is good politics, and that public 
office doubled the responsibility that a man 
felt in his own home, his own neighborhood, 
his hometown. I can remember the great 
truths that seem so obvious in Bloomington 
but so obscure In other places.” 
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Adlai Stevenson remembered the great 
truths wherever fate and duty took him. And 
we shall remember him. His name is written 
indelibly into our history. His memory and 
spirit we shall carry in our hearts, 

We miss him; but we are proud that to us 
came the honor, the rare privilege, the fortu- 
nate circumstance that made a period of our 
own lives coincide, in part, with his. 

We lived in the shadow of greatness, a 
greatness which somehow seemed to bring to 
each of us a special feeling, a particular kind 
of pride, a sense of satisfaction, that we lived 
in the world of Adlai Stevenson. This is a 
world that is better because of the life he 
lived, the deeds he performed, the words he 
spoke and the examples he set. 

Now he has come home, to his Illinois, to 
take his place with our other heroes—Lincoln, 
Douglas, Grant, Altgeld. 

His name, his deeds, give new meaning, 
new significance, to lines from the song that 
we heard here this morning: 


“Not without thy wondrous story, Illinois, 
Illinois, 

Can be writ the Nation’s glory, Ilinois, 
Tilinois.” 


He has come home and will rest from his 
weary tasks and awesome burdens, Adlai 
Stevenson of Ulinols has returned. 


Flogging With Feathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from Aviation Week and Space Technol- 
ogy of July 5, 1965: 

FLOGGING With FEATHERS 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The U.S, supersonic transport development 
program is being flogged to death with feath- 
ers. This is the meaning of President John- 
son’s announcement last week that airframe 
firms will spend another 18 months in de- 
sign studies while engine builders will develop 
test stand demonstrator engines. Since 
President Johnson said he was following the 
recommendations of the special committee 
headed by Defense Secretary Robert 8. 
McNamara, we can only concluded that this 
represents another example of the Secretary's 
by now well-defined propensity for postpon- 
ing hard decisions under the guise of further 
study. It is a policy that will waste money 
in the critical development phase and may 
easily losé the production jackpot to inter- 
national competitors. 

The Johnson-McNamara decision really 
means that the critical decision to proceed 
with building one or more supersonic trans- 
port prototypes has been postponed another 
18 months. It would be difficult indeed to 
find any of the industry's engineers or man- 
agers associated with this program who be- 
lieve this additional 18 months of paperwork 
design studies is really necessary. The cur- 
rent plan will not come to grips with any 
ot the major unsolved technical problems of 
supersonic transport development and will 
only pour another $220 million down the 
drain in a wasteful holding operation. 

There is no question that there are many 
unsolyed technical problems along the devel- 
opment path of an operationally successful 
supersonic transport. But the solutions to 
these problems can be found only in the air 
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by flying protoypes. They no longer can be 
solved effectively on the drawing board and 
slide rule or in the wind tunnel and on the 
test stand. These useful tools have served 
their purpose in the early development phase, 
But further reliance on them without the 
hard experience of flying experimental proto- 
types is a waste of time, money, and technical 
talent. 

Funding two engine contractors, General 
Electric Co. and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
with $50 million aplece to produce demon- 
strator engines of their divergent design ap- 
proaches, conveys a false sense of progress. 
We think both contractors would e 2 
the critical problems of the supersonic trans 

port engine will not begin to appear until 
tiene engines are installed in an airframe 
and flown in their operational environment 
through the full range of speeds and alti- 
tudes that their arline operations will re- 
quire. These installed-engine problems can- 
not be simulated fully in any ground test 
rig. There is little technical doubt 5 755 
both contractors can produce a 
transport engine that will be capable of Aso 

pelling this vehicle through its complete 
operating regime. But whether or not these 
engines will achieve the required operational 
economy and which design approach will do 
it best can be answered only by a thorough 
flight test program with the proposed air- 
frames. 

Many knowledgeable engineers working on 
the supersonic transport program believe 
that the engine inlet and nozzle designs will 
make or break the economics of the super- 
sonic transport. These are problems that 
can be solved only in the air. 

The Johnson-McNamara program radiates 
the same aura of false economy and tech- 
nical timidity that was proved so erroneous 
in the early approach of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to the 
Gemini program. By abandoning this phi- 
losophy, primarily because of the prodding 
of President Johnson, NASA now has ac- 
quired far more manned space data at much 
less cost in two Gemini missions than it 
would have in six at the old pace. It is 
ironic that President Johnson now is turn- 
ing to the philosophy in the supersonic 
transport program that he forced NASA to 
abandon in Gemini. 


If the United States were developing its 


wares only to domestic airlines, the pace of 
this development effort might be unimpor- 
tant. But such is not the case. The Anglo- 
Prench Concorde, now that its initial politi- 
cal problems are solved, is proceeding at a 
rapid pace. Anyone who saw the extent of 
the component hardware shown at the re- 
cent Paris Air Show must realize this, The 
Concorde already enjoys an 18-month lead 
over the U.S. project; Johnson and Mc- 
Namara have handed it another 18 months 
of headway. 

The Soviets have revealed their basic su- 
personic transport design in the Tupolev 
Tu-144 and have scheduled the first proto- 
type flight for 1968. It appears to be impos- 
sible for the United States to avoid being 
third in the air with a flyable supersonic 
transport. This sequence in itself would not 
be significant economically. What will be 
significant is the length of the gap between 
the Concorde's appearance on the market as 
salable hardware and the time that the alr- 
lines of the world believe the United States 
will reach a similar stage of development. 
The airline business is a highly competitive 
enterprise. No matter how patriotic its basic 
motives, no airline can afford to wait too long 
to match or surpass its competitor's equip- 
ment. Every month that the U.S. supersonic 
transport program is stretched will mean 
larger sales of its Concorde competitor. If 
stretched sufficiently, the program would 
leave the United States with an unprofitable 
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Edsel in a market already saturated by the 
Anglo-French Concorde. 

Estimates of the international supersonic 
transport market have been rising rapidly 
since the first ultraconservative forecast of 
300 aircraft. Most airline economists now 
agree that 500 is a more realistic figure. But 
we venture to predict that when the super- 
sonic transport order books are closed there 
will be close to 1,000 sold. The economic lev- 
erage of this market, both domestically and 
in the international balance of payments, will 
be far more significant than even the rosiest 
current estimate. 

We think the President Johnson-McNa- 
mara supersonic transport development pro- 
gram is pennywise and pound foolish. It 
will cost this Nation heavily unless it is ac- 
celerated to a more realistic technical pace 
that will offer potential customers some solla 
assurance of not being left at the post by 
competitors flying foreign equipment. 

Now only Congress can change the shape 
of this program. We hope that before Con- 
gress appropriates another nickel for super- 
sonic transport development the legislators 
dig to the heart of this matter. They should 
demand either an affective program with a 
development cycle that offers a better chance 
to hit the international Jackpot or cut our 
losses and scrap the program now. 


Profs Called On To Be Dynamic 
Anti-Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


t 


spokesman against communism and 
Communist sympathizers. In the fol- 
lowing article from the July 17, 1965, 
Indianapolis Star, Mr. Meany eloquently 
refutes those who call on us to abandon 
the cause of freedom and desert our 
friends. 


Prors CALL On To Be DYNAMIC ANTI-REDS 


(By George Meany) 

(Nore —America’s Mr. Labor"—George 
Meany has been in the hustings for months, 
taking issue with the academic critics of 
US. policy in Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic. Thus he has been under constant 
attack by Sino-Soviet-Cuban propagandists 
abroad and by many critics at home. Victor 
Riesel, who writes Inside Labor“ for the 
Indianapolis Star, asked the president of the 
AFL-CIO why his organization takes the 
position it does. Mr. Labor“ replies in the 
following article.) 

WASHINGTON.—The booing and the brawls 
on a college campus here and there cannot 
hide the fact that the American people, in 
their vast majority, support President John- 
son in his determined effort to have our 
country meet its international responsibili- 
ties. 

American labor takes pride in the con- 
sistent, unequivocal, and vigorous support 
which it has given to the President's basically. 
sound foreign policies—particularly in his 
course toward the Vietnam and Santo Do- 
mingo crises. We have done so out of our 
Own experience and conviction. We realize 
what is at stake in these bitter tests of will 
and strength and we know the nature, aims, 
and methods of communism. 
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The membership and leadership of the 
AFL-CIO have a deep sense of responsibility 
as citizens and as trade unionists. Ameri- 
can labor has demonstrated this responsi- 
bility through its active efforts to help make 
our country’s foreign policy democratic and 
ever more effective. 

What is more, it has been tireless in carry- 
ing the message of freedom to the workers 
of every continent, creed, and color. 

On the occasion of this year’s Lincoln's 
Birthday luncheon at the White House, 
President Johnson very appropriately re- 
marked that history and our own achieve- 
ments have * * * thrust upon us the prin- 
cipal responsibility for the protection’ of 
freedom on earth * * * No other people in 
no other time has had so great an oppor- 
tunity to work and risk for the peace and 
the freedom of al] mankind.” 

Organized labor in the United States has 
always known that its very existence de- 
pends on democracy. American labor has 
secured great social, economic, and political 
achievements through devotion to and re- 
Hance on the democratic processes. Thanks 
in no small measure to American labor's all- 
out support of democracy against fascism, 
nazism, falangism, Peronism, communism, 
and every other type of tyranny, the workers 
of many other lands are y turn- 
ing away from totalitarian movements and 
rallying to the cause of freedom. 

What is this freedom that is so vital to 
our survival as citizens of a democracy and 
as trade unionists? To the AFL-CIO, free- 
dom is more than a multiple-party system 
with free and secret universal suffrage for 
men and women of every race, color, religion, 
and national origin. In the philosophy of 
American labor, freedom is a way of life. 

Experience has taught that any movement 
which opposes freedom of association, con- 
science and worship, any government which 
denies its people these basic human rights, 
any regime which prohibits free trade 
unions is hopelessly reactionary—regardless 
of how radical it may pretend to be or how 
revolutionary its slogans may sound. 

The Communist movement, Communist 
regimes, and those who knowingly support 
them are really ultrareactionary. They are 
the worst enemies of freedom and justice. 

No liberal can be loyal to his ideals and 
truly effective unless he is in the front ranks 
of the fight against communism and all 
other reactionary forces. That is why the 
AFL-CIO has never been neutral in the 
struggle between human freedom and 
tyranny—regardless of how far left the prop- 
agandists and supporters of dictatorship may 
claim to be. 

And when we work and fight for freedom, 
we work and fight for freedom for all the 
people and not only for labor. American 
labor knows very well that it cannot enjoy 
democracy for itself and then deny it to 
others. z 

Even those who have never been allowed 
to taste freedom, even those who have been 
subjected to indoctrination in the dogmas 
of dictatorship, yearn for freedom and fight 
for it in the face of severest hardships and 
dangers. This accounts for much of the 
spreading disenchantment with communism 
especially among young people and intel- 
lectuals behind the Iron Curtain. Here is 
the reason why there are so many young 
men and women among those who risk their 
lives to flee from the yoke of dictatorship 
to countries where the people enjoy freedom. 

Our university professors and students 
would serve their country and profession with 
fruitful distinction if they were to study 
this historic development and become not 
only academic but dynamic fighters against 
the Communist drive to dominate the world 
and impose on all mankind the Soviet system 
of tyranny. 


July 20, 1965 
Responsibilities of Press? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
ago, the news media were full of stories 
about an alleged showdown to be staged 
on the Washington social scene between 
the New Frontier and the Great Society. 

Many of us who read these accounts 
could not believe our eyes. Surely 
grown-up and responsible people would 
not behave in a manner described in 
those stories. 

A few days later, some light was 
thrown on this subject in a column writ- 
ten by a respected Washington reporter, 
Miss Betty Beale. Miss Beale exposed 
the earlier stories as sensation-seeking 
fabrications, and after chastizing the 
members of her own profession for an 
asinine performance, she raised a ques- 
tion which has very serious and far- 
reaching implications: 

“If anything ever illustrated some 
people’s assumption,” she wrote, “that 
reporters get their greatest indoor exer- 
cise from jumping to conclusions, this 
did. It also gave this writer real concern 
over the reliability of the reporting busi- 
ness. It makes her wonder what to be- 
lieve in the reports about Vietnam and 
other serious topics around the world on 
which she does not have a ringside 
seat.” 

This question, of course, is of concern 
to every American. What can people 
believe about the things they read? Our 
boys are fighting and dying in Vietnam. 
Surely their families and neighbors are 
entitled to expect the truth—rather than 
fabrications—from our news media. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert the 
pertinent part of Miss Beale's Washing- 
ton Letter” of July 3 at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Berry BEALE'S WASHINGTON LETTER, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JuLY 3, 1965 

DEAR : Of all the asinine perform- 
ances this columnist has ever witnessed, last 
week's action by her own profession takes the 
cake. In her 20 years of having a ringside 
seat on the Capital social scene she has never 
before observed the news meida go out on 
such an absurd limb as it did over the fabri- 
cated competition between Perle Mesta and 
the EDWARD KENNEDYS. 

If anything ever illustrated some people's 
assumption that reporters get their greatest 
indoor exercise from jumping to conclusions, 
this did. It also gave this writer real concern 
over the reliability of the reporting business. 
It makes her wonder what to believe in the 
reports about Vietnam and other serious 
topics around the world on which she does 
not have a ringside seat. 

It all happened because Perle Mesta gave 
a dimner for Senator and Mrs. Mike Mans- 
field. There is nothing extraordinary about 
this. Two years ago I attended a dinner in 
her apartment for Senator and Mrs. Mans- 
field, who have also been her guests at Sun- 
day luncheons, It so happened that the 
Massachusetts Senator and his beauteous 
wife Joan had a dance the same night—but 
it was arranged after Mrs. Mesta's dinner and 
did not compete with it because a dinner 
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does not compete with a dance anyhow, it’s 
a customary adjunct. In having dancing 
after dinner with about 30 more guests in- 
vited later, Mrs. Mesta was only following her 
usual pattern of entertaining. She never 
expects the hard working, ranking guests to 
Unger long after dinner under any circum- 
stances. 

The fact of the matter is, Mrs. Mesta in- 
vited only 4 Senators and their wives—only 
4, mind you, out of 100—who were also in- 
yited to the Kennedy dance. And of the four, 
Senator ELLENDER regretted the dance because 
he never stays up that late—the other three 
Senators, MaNsrFIELD, and Senator and Mrs. 
Eugene McCarthy and WARREN Macnuson— 
went on to the Kennedy dance afterwards. 
How this perfectly normal behavior on the 
part of three men could represent a show- 
down for Capitol Hill attention between the 
New Frontier and the Great Society—or a 
conflict—or a tug of war—all of which it was 
billed as being, is beyond the comprehension 
Of all people concerned, 

But what tests the imagination to its 
Wildest extremes is how this simple occur- 
rence could have caused Senator MANSFIELD's, 
Mrs. Mesta’s, and the Kennedy's telephones 
to ring all day with queries from the wire 
services, the networks, the New York papers 
and others, and caused the unsensation- 
seeking New York Times to send a reporter 
and photographer to Mrs. Mesta's apartment 
while the party was in 88. 

When this big so-called showdown was 
even reported on a TV broadcast of world 
news, Mrs. Mesta’s long-time Negro maid was 
moved to comment: “When there are so 
many serious things in the world, why do 
they talk about such small things?” 

Mrs. Mansfield confided to this reporter 
during the dinner that it had been very hard 
on her husband to have to answer the phone 
all day on something this flighty when he 
had problems of national importance to 
handle. 

But the sweet-natured Senator took it in 
his stride. He arose at the end of the Mesta 
meal, followed her toast to, “one of the most 
beloved men in the Senate,” to give a play- 
by-play account of the arrangements for the 
now-famous party. The date, he said, had 
been set 3 months ago, at which time the 
Democrats’ $100-plate dinner was scheduled 
for June 3. Then, he said, the Democratic 
dinner was switched about a month before- 
hand to the 24th of June. But as Mrs. Mesta 
had already invited all her guests, he told 
her he would come to her and go to the Dem- 
Ocratic party next year. 

But, he continued, she said, “We're both 
good Democrats. We should go to the dinner 
and not disappoint ‘Macere'” (Senator Wan- 
REN MaGNUSON who was chairman of the 
fundraiser). So they settled on the next 
night instead. 

“Now that's the true story of this dinner,” 
Said MANSFIELD, who toasted Mrs. Mesta as 
Still “the hostess with the mostes’.” 

The Spanish Ambassador and the Marquesa 
de Merry del Val, who were also invited to 
the Kennedy dance, said Mrs. Mesta's tele- 
Bram asking if the 25th would be satisfactory 
instead of the 24th, arrived before the Ken- 
Nedy's invitation. 

Said Perle, The whole thing is most ridic- 
lous. I didn't even know about the Kennedy 
dance until the day before our parties. I 
Uke and admire Joan Kennedy, and Txppy 
too, and the farthest thing from my mind 
Would be to interfere with any party they 
Were having. The whole thing is absurd. 
pinner parties don't conflict with dances any- 

ow.” 

How right she was. The Mansfields and 
McCarthys who lingered for awhile at Perlen 
Still arrived at the Kennedy dance in plenty 
Of time. In fact, they arrived there before 
a guests of honor, Bossy and Ethel Ken- 

v. 


So there are the facts on the most ado 


PN 
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about nothing that Washington society can 
remember in decades. The reaction of the 
press shows once again how excited it gets 
over confiict, Just as the biggest news. that 
was reported on the enormously successful, 
top quality White House Festival of the Arts 
was the refusal of 1 man to participate 
rather than the 99 percent who took part and 
made it a fascinating cultural event. 

If these are the “true” pictures being pre- 
sented to the public, how does one assess the 
news out of Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public? You've got me. 


Eulogy to the Honorable T. Ashton 
Thompson, Representative From the 
Louisiana Seventh District 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this 
Chamber is no longer to benefit from the 
presence of the Honorable T. ASHTON 
TxHompson of Louisiana, who has been 
taken from us by the cruelest act of 
fate. 

We who worked with him and knew 
him as a colleague and a friend are 
equally bereft as his constituents, for 
whom he gave the utmost of his time 
and his energy. All who knew him even 
slightly were stunned at the awful news 
of his demise in the realization that the 
people of Louisiana, the Congress, and 
the Nation itself had lost a fine and 
gallant leader, capable of noble ideas and 
high accomplishments. 

T. ASHTON THOMPSON entered the pub- 
lic service in the year 1934, as traveling 
auditor for the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission. From then until the day of 
his death he worked for no other em- 
ployer save the government of the State 
of Louisiana and the Government of the 
United States, both of which he loved 
with all his heart and was willing to 
serve with everything at his command. 

Although T. ASHTON THOMPSON was for 
many years associated with the finances 
of the State of Louisiana, this was by no 
means his only area of competence or 
interest. On the contrary, they ranged 
far and wide. As an Air Force officer 
in World War II he became exceedingly 
knowledgeable in the fields of aeronautics 
and military strategy. As a longtime 
State official, he developed a keen aware- 
ness of the value of public works pro- 
grams, and as a citizen of a State border- 
ing on the sea he was all his life fa- 
miliar with nautical affairs. 

In line with these interests T. ASHTON 
THOMPSON was appointed to the House 
Committee on Public Works and the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, in both of which bodies he 
performed with a great enthusiasm 
matched only by his skill. 

Although myself a member of the po- 
litical party opposed to that of T. ASHTON 
THOMmpPpsonN, I found in him a splendid 
man and a splendid politician, for he was 
one of those to whom the word, “com- 
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promise,” was more than just a word. 
He was truly concerned for effective, 
workable legislation, and partisanship 
was simply not a major part of his 
nature. 

The House of Representatives will miss 
this man of great ability, almost to the 
same extent as will his friends and 
family. 

Indeed, he was a tribute to his district, 
his State, and the Congress, itself, 


Day Urges Merchant Ships To Patch Up 
Rivalries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, as some 
of my colleagues may know, the Honor- 
able James V. Day, of Kennebunk, Maine, 
was today administered the oath of office 
for a second term as a member of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, in ceremonies at 
the White House. We in Maine are 
naturally proud of the contributions to 
good government made by Vice Chair- 
man Day. 

A recent article in the Portland Sun- 
day Telegram written by May Craig is 
an excellent profile of Commissioner 


Day Urcrs MERCHANT SHIPS To Parcu Up 
RIVALRIES 
(By May Craig) 

WasHiIncton.—James V. Day, the Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, Republican just renominated 
by President Johnson as a member of the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, disapproves of 
unpleasant rivalry between merchant ships. 

Patch up your differences and rivalries and 
work for the prosperity of American mer- 
chant ships and for the business of carrying 
America's $36 billion foreign trade, he ad- 
vised the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute in a recent meeting here. 

Day was guest of honor and principal 

er, 

“Splits between subsidized and unsubal- 
dized carriers must be healed,” he told the 
Institute, > i 

“Rivalry between conference and non- 
ference lines must be justly and equitably 
regulated. Controversies between tankers 
and bulk carriers must be resolved, and our 
labor difficulties should be replaced with a 
mutuality of respect." 

Johnson announced from Texas last week- 
end that he was naming Day for a second 
4-year term on the Commission. Day has 
been serving as its vice chairman. He was 
appointed to the Commission by President 
Kennedy in 1962. 

The Commission Is made up of a chairman 
and four members, It regulates foreign and 
coastal shipping. It also regulates rates; 
agreements and practices of carriers, terminal 
Operators, and freight forwarders; and li- 
censes the last. 

It makes rules, holds hearings, handles in- 
vestigations, makes inspections, administers 
rates, and watches any foreign discrimina- 
tions. It attends interagency meetings. 

Also, it helps industry solve shipping prob- 
lems, develops U.S. foreign trade; and is 
charged with protecting fair competition. 

The chairman of the Commission, Rear 
Adm. John Harllee (U.S. 


Navy, retired) 
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also was reappointed for a 4-year term. He 
says he told the White House the best thing 
he ever did was to make Jim Day vice chalr- 
man, and that Day had done “superb job” as 
vice chairman in the past year. 

Day was the first Republican of the Com- 
mission to be vice chairman and was en- 
trusted with the responsibility of operating 
the Commission during Admiral Harllee’s 
absences in Europe and outlying states and 
territories on Commission business. 

Day is an excellent speaker and has 
traveled from Alaska to the southernmost 
States for the Commission. 

He was public relations director for the 
American Legion here both before he was 
appointed to the Maritime Commission and 
after, continuing to hold both jobs until he 
was made the Commission’s Vice Chairman 
July 24, 1964. 

Day is always managing something. For 
example, this year it was the reception for 
Maine Cherry Blossom Princess Sally Allen 
of Skowhegan at Kenwood Country Club, 
given by State of Maine Society. Repre- 
sentatives of a score of Embassies were there 
to eat Maine chicken, along with representa- 
tives of big food chains and the presidents 
of the Washington Hotel and Restaurant 
Associations. It was the first time Maine 
State Society had switched from lobster at 
its annual dinner. Day thought it was time 
to launch Maine chicken on the gustatory 
scene, as well as blueberry pie and Maine 
potatoes. 

Day was pleased with the variety, and for- 
eign visitors were surprised and enthralled 
by the Maine men, cooking chicken in pits, 
right there. Day's assistant, Edwin Stetson, 
said the great thing about working for Day 
is his superlative ability to seize directly and 
immediately the essence and overall signifi- 
cance of matters coming before the Commis- 
sion and to do something positive about 


Democratic and Republican, wrote to the 
President in favor of the Day reappointment. 
Democratic Senator Musxrm, of Maine, issued 
a press release saying, in part: “I know that 
Jim Day will bring to his new assignment the 
same vigor, intelligence, and mature judg- 
ment he has displayed in all his endeavors. It 
is gratifying to have Maine's interest in mari- 
time affairs in this appointment,” 

Day has been active in Maine community 
affairs, service programs, and political affairs 
and has held various elective offices in civic 
and service organizations ever since he 
graduated from college. 

He did lose, narrowly, in a Republican pri- 
mary for Congress against Representative 
Robert Hale in 1956. 

In 1953, at age 37, he was elected Maine 
Legion commander, youngest in history. He 
received in 1961, the President's Award of the 
American Legion Press Association for a bet- 
ter informed America. When he resigned as 
the Legion’s national director of public rela- 
tions, a resolution was passed by the national 
public relations commission saying that un- 
der his guidance and presentation to the 
public of Legion policies, the Legion policies 
and programs reached heights nationally 
never before attained. 

Day was educated in Brewer High School 
and Washington State Teachers College, ma- 
joring in education. He went into the US. 
Army as a private in September 1941, came 
out a first lieutenant, and served on the staff 
of Gov. Frederick G. Payne. 

He is an experienced businessman in firms 
from Florida to New Jersey, and was in the 
hotel business with his brother. 

Day is a member of Holy Trinity Roman 
Catholic Church here, in the Georgetown 
section of the city, the church attended by 
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the late President Kennedy, from the time 
Kennedy came here as a House Member. Be- 
side the brick wall of the parish hall is a 
brick walk, shaded by a high hedge, where 
President Kennedy used to walk and medi- 
tate, before and after going to church. 

Now called the Kennedy walk, it is hid- 
den from all except those who know, by the 
high hedge. Once when I made a speech in 
the parish hall, at Day’s invitation, he took 
me to the walk and we paced there a few 
minutes alone, remembering. 

Day never forgets Maine. He was influ- 
ential in having the nuclear ship Savannah 
come to Maine; he has been president of the 
State of Maine Society and attends its meet- 
ings; he keeps in close touch with the Maine 
congressional delegation and helped arrange 
the tribute to Maine newspapers, first in a 
list of papers honored by the National Press 
Club here. 

At the meeting here of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Day took opportu- 
nity to stress the need for publicity for the 
merchant marine, and for strong promotional! 
programs to nurture shipping consciousness 
in this country. 

Believing not only that trade is essential 
to the prosperity of the United States and 
that American ships are necessary, he also be- 
lieves in American shippers giving preference 
to American ships. 

He believes in keeping our own ports pros- 
perous, and that means ships coming and 
going—and the cargoes coming and going to 
attract the trade. He much inter- 
est in the recent visit here by longshoremen 
from Maine to see the Maine congressional 
delegation about more business for the ports. 
All agreed that cargoes must be stimulated, 
ships will not be there unless the cargoes are 
there. 


Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 19, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9075) to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 9075 and I com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and the 
ranking minority member as well as the 
other members of the committee for their 
legislative efforts. 

There can be little argument that the 
men and women serving in the military 
are entitled to and should receive an 
increase in pay. It is due them by rea- 
son of their service for our country, par- 
ticularly at a time when crisis challenges 
and confronts us. It is also due them 
because, in almost no other industry in 
this Nation do so many people do so 
much for so little. 

A private who may be called upon to 
risk his life in battle receives no more 
than someone working in the poverty 
program here at home. 

In fact, a private in our Army does 
not even receive $1.25 an hour, the mini- 
mum wage scale across the United States. 

The increase called for in H.R. 9075 
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will raise the pay of our military to a 
more reasonable level. It will help bring 
pay scales more in line with the present 
cost of living. It will help establish a 
pay scale which will help keep competent 
trained men and women in the military. 

It is good legislation, tt is needed legis- 
lation, and it is legislation which I am 
pleased to support. Our military de- 
serve no less than what they will receive 
as a result of its passage and indeed it 
can be argued that they are deserving 
of a good deal more. 


Dad Explains What It Means To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
7 the San Diego Union of July 18, 

965: 
Dap ExPLAINS WHAT Ir Means To Fichr 


Eight-year-old Theodore Schelin, Jr., has 
found it hard to understand why his daddy 
has been gone away from home so long, 
and what his daddy is doing on that big ship 
so very far away. 

But Bud, as he is called by his family and 
friends, understands a little better today 
because he has received a special letter from 
his father. 

Dad is a chief data systems analyst aboard 
the attack aircraft carrier Oriskany (CVA 
34). Schelin left their home at 559 Madrona 
Street, Chula Vista, in early Aprii for a 
Western Pacific cruise. 

On Independence Day Bud's father wrote 
him a letter explaining why Americans are 
dying in Vietnam and why “it is better to 
die fighting than to live without freedom.” 

Being 8 years old, Bud still can't com- 
prehend the ce of everything his 
father tried to tell him but he has a much 
better understanding of what his daddy is 
doing than most boys of his age. 

Excerpts from the letter show why: 

“Dear Bud: Today is Independence Day, 
a day when we usually go somewhere to 
watch a fireworks display * We can't go 
anywhere to watch the fireworks while we 
are on the ship but our airplanés will fly 
over Vietnam and drop bombs on the Com- 
munist Vietcong later today. Then the Viet- 
cong, whom we believe are the bad guys, 
will be able to see all kinds of fire- 
works eS, © BS 

“On Independence Day we celebrate the 
day our country became free from England 
almost 200 years ago. ‘Independent’ means 
‘free.’ 

“Today there is a group of countries in the 
world which would like to take our freedom 
away. They are called Communists. One 
of these countries is North Vietnam, and the 
men in their special kind of army are called 
Vietcong. 

“North Vietnam would like to take away 
the freedom of the people of South Vietnam. 
so they have sent their army into South 
Vietnam. 

“The people of South Vietnam were having 
trouble fighting the Vietcong and they asked 
the United States to help them in their fight 
for their freedom. 

“Someday they would be strong enough, 
after taking over a lot of small countries, to 
fight a war with the United States. Presi- 
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dent Kennedy, and later President Johnson, 
decided it would be best if the United States 
helped the people of South Vietnam to fight 
for their freedom. 

“Now soldiers from the U.S. Army, airmen 
from the U.S. Air Force, marines from the 
U.S. Marine Corps, and sailors, like me, from 
the U.S. Navy are in Vietnam helping the peo- 
ple fight for their freedom. t 

“Sometimes these Americans are killed in 
the fighting. Sometimes very many Ameri- 
cans are killed all at once. Always the 
Americans fight side by side with our 
friends, the soldiers and sailors of South 
Vietnam, and when we have to, we die to- 
gether. 

“There are many Americans here, many 
are fathers like I am with sons like you. 
Because I would rather die fighting than live 
without freedom, I am proud to be one of 
the men assigned to help the South Viet- 
namese. 

"If I die here I want you to remember 
when you grow up that when a man or a 
country or a group of countries try to take 
freedom from you, or from your country, it 
Will then be your turn to fight. 

“You must fight these people with ali that 
is in you, and if you must also die for Tree- 
dom for your mother or your wife, remember 
that it is better to die fighting than to 
ye without freedom. 

“Love, 
“Dap,” 


Two Articles From Young Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of young people in our District issue a 
mae magazine under the title of “Young 

oice.“ 

In the last issue there was an article 
by Kathy Leonard, a senior at Woodside 
High School, on “Pornography” and an 
article by Karen Setterfield, a senior also 
at Woodside High School, on “Peaceful 
Coexistence.” 


Both of these articles are worthy of 
note, and they follow: 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
(By Karen Setterfield) 


Throughout history great philosophers 
have advocated as the ideal for all 
People. The stoic philosophers and the Bud- 
Ghists taught that all men are brothers, and 
that peace should be maintained among 
states and nations as well as among families 
and communities. The Judeo-Christian con- 
cept of peace, derived from the command- 
Ment, “Thou shalt not kill,” has spread 
throughout the world. 

Today, because threats to peace have be- 
Come so intense, the ideal of peace has be- 
Come more precious, and ways for maintain- 
ing or securing peace are of great concern to 
individuals and nations around the world. 
The cold war has generated much talk about 
Peaceful coexistence bringing about a rise of 
Many new pacifist organizations. Young 
People are especially attracted by these move- 
ments: they realize the world's future is 
being determined by today's actions and as 
future citizens want a world secure for peace. 

As highly desirable as peace may be, West- 
ern ideology maintains that it should be a 
Peace of freedom, not tyranny or slavery. 
Peaceful coexistence has also been a prop- 
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aganda line of Communists for years. For 
Americans and most Western nations peace- 
ful coexistence means that each proponent 
will exist without interference in the affairs 
of the other and dealings between them will 
be conducted with equality and honesty for 
their mutual interest. But what does this 
term mean to the Communists? The Decem- 
ber 6, 1963, issue of Pravda explained. The 
Marxist-Leninists understand the policy of 
peaceful coexistence as the strategic line de- 
signed for the whole period of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism (communism) 
on a world scale.” An Estonian Communist 
stated in October 1963, “In the view of the 
Communists, peaceful coexistence between 
the two systems is certainly not a passive 
process in which there is some sort of paral- 
lel development between capitalism and so- 
cialism but an active and intense struggle, 
in the course of which socialism irresistibly 
attacks, while capitalism suffers one blow 
after another.” The Communists intend to 
use peaceful coexistence not as a step toward 
but as strategy in their war against 
capitalism and freedom, and to the total 
establishment” of world communism. 

An important aspect of the program for 
“peaceful coexistence’ is the cultural ex- 
change program, a campaign which increas- 
ingly takes the form of persuading people 
the Communists really are people just like 
ourselvyes—peace loving and reasonable. Ev- 
ery day there are articles in our news media 
about exchanges with the Soviet Union from 
visiting Communist diplomats to Russian 
ballet companies. New attempts to make our 
economy, or more often the economies of un- 
derdeveloped nations, in small ways depend- 
ent on the economy of the Soviet Union or 
Red China through peaceful competition and 
trade are encouraged. Youth leaders around 
the world are prime targets of these cultural 
exchange programs as they are enticed into 
Communist-inspired youth festivals like that 
held in Vienna. 

We must make ourselves more aware of 
these fronts of peace and realize the Commu- 
nists real purposes and goals, and we must 
extend our friendliness not to the Commu- 
nists but to the good people enslaved behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains by preparing 
a world of freedom for their children rather 
than a world of communism for ourselves. 

PORNOGRAPHY 
(By Kathy Leonard) 

Words universally express man's thoughts 
and man's feelings. Freedom to express 
these thoughts and feelings is essential to 
man’s whole free existence. Therefore, these 
thoughts and feelings should never be re- 
stricted in any way, or in any degree. 

But how far can this freedom of com- 
munication be allowed to extend? Shouting 
fire in a crowded theater, falsely testifying 
on the witness stand, and spreading vicious 
lles and slander surely will never be an ac- 
ceptable part of this freedom. 

So then, if crowded theaters, people's repu- 
tations, and justice are protected from the 
abuse and overextension of this freedom 
shouldn't the minds and morals of our 
adults and our young people also be pro- 
tected? 

In the modern, progressively affluent 20th 
century, we find a definite need for protec- 
tion from the smut and filth in our litera- 
ture, commonly called pornography. 

Pornography has found itself an accepted 
and revered object of our “mature” adults’ 
reading matter, thus leaving the bookstores, 
and newsstands profusely supplied with a 
wide variety of pornography. Our reading 
matter is not the only source of communi- 
cation in which pornography has infiltrated, 
and expanded. It can be abundantly found 
in the “raw, unabridged” so to speak, audio 
and visual portion of our lives. 

Because of our adults’ reading habits, not 
only has our literature become saturated 
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with its presence, but more important, the 
minds of our young people are being strongly 
affected. 

The child's whole attitude toward matu- 
rity leans away from love and morality and 
to perversion and indecency. 

And still more important, rapes and ille- 
gitimate pregnancies are taking a sharp toll 
in our cities and suburbs today. 

Past solutions to pornography have been 
few and repititious. In the past we have 
vacillated from one extreme to another, never 
offering a completely effective solution. 

Previously we have thought of banning 
every form, shape, and degree of pornogra- 
phy. We have thought of banning such 
books as “Tarzan and Jane,” because they 
were not legally married, Shakespeare's plays 
because of his detailed love scenes, “1984,” for 
some reason or another, and “Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood" because she was alone in the forest 
with a male wolf and after all what would 
the neighbors say. When such news of the 
banning of a particular book reaches the 
public, it is an overnight success. 

By the mere suggestion of total abolition 
of pornography, the United States would 
once again be in a prohibition situation, 
that would only cater to the need of for- 
bidden fruit in man, And most assuredly 
such an act would be infringing upon the 
right of man's freedom of communication. 

Previously we have thought of letting all 
forms of pornography go untouched and un- 
noticed, thus denying no aspect of this free- 
dom to anyone. We have been subjected to 
the advice of our adults who maintain they 
read smut when they were children that 
would make today’s filth seem like a fairy- 
tale. We can let the adults have what they 
want leaving our young people free to dis- 
cover the worlds of pornography on their 
own. 

These solutions have not worked, and for 
the present, I offer two relatively new solu- 
tions: 

It truly would be infringing on the rights 
of man if our adults were denied the rights 
of choosing their reading materials, but we 
can do all that is necessary to make sure that 
our young people do not follow the same road. 
We can voluntarily, communally, and locally 
ban pornography from those people under 
21. To appease skeptics who say what young 
people cannot have, they too will eventually 
get, we can follow this measure up with the 
involvement of interested church groups, 
school groups, and most important—inter- 
ested parental groups. The community and 
the parents must make the child realize that 
pornography is not an accepted habit after 
one reaches adulthood. 

Or, we can give pornography the label of 
being immature, ridiculous, and something 
to be observed only by the foolish. Perhaps 
we can make it seem as ridiculous and as 
nugatory as it really is, thus making our 
young people turn away from this liter- 
ature, and making our adults feel as cheap 
as their reading habits. 

Realistically, this is a most serious problem 
that cannot be totally solved by writing a 
few solutions down on a piece of paper. The 
seriousness of pornography has already been 
proved by rapes, by the illegitimate preg- 
nancies, and by the actions of our young peo- 
ple in today’s world. Now, the solutions need 
only to be applied realistically and with en- 
ergetic enthusiasm. 

If we can, in both previous solutions stop 
the pornographic tendencies when a person 
is young, perhaps there will be no problem 
when he is mature. 

It has always been somewhat reluctantly 
believable, that a young immature child 
would want to explore the world of pornog- 
raphy when he is young, but when the adults 
in our society relish it, it not only becomes 
unbelievable, but very sad. But then it is 
accepted knowledge, that evil comes to 
those who evil think. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Adlai E. 
Stevenson is now returned to a quiet 
place in Illinois. There, in his own coun- 
try and among his own people, mourn- 
ing has etched a lonely weekend across 
the prairie landscape. I was among 
those many thousands from his own land 
who joined, in sorrow and in humility, in 
this last farewell. Here, five generations 
of Governor Stevenson's family had lived 
and prospered and lent their names to 
history. Here, he had served the people 
of Illinois and had grown large in their 
affections and here, too, he had joined 
the great ventures. that catapulted him 
into the hearts and minds of men and 
women throughout the world. The feel- 
ing that surrounded the final rites for 
Adlai Stevenson demonstrated a great 
love for this man. In this feeling and in 
this setting I could not but think of a 
similar sadness on the same sol] 100 years 
ago, when Abraham Lincoln was re- 
turned to Tllinois. 

Though the final homage belonged to 
the people of Dlinois, the last remem- 
brances belong to the Nation and to the 
world. For though Adlai Stevenson is 
now home, it has been demonstrated to 
us in these 6 days since his death that he 
was a citizen not of one place alone, but 
of the world. From London, to Wash- 
ington, to Springfield, to Bloomington, 
and in New York and Tokyo and Karachi 
and Khartoum—wherever he had 
touched the minds and hearts of men— 
we have heard and read laudatory testi- 
mony to Governor Stevenson’s presence 
among us. In measuring the man and 
the huge strides he took for us and with 
us during the past 20 years, we have 
summoned what eloquence we have to 
honor the memory of this most eloquent 
spokesman of our times. Somehow our 
language is inadequate; we must rely on 
our feelings for an awareness of our true 
affection. As he had said on Churchill’s 
passing, there is an empty place against 
the sky. That place will not be filled by 
words. Still, we yearn for a definition of 
Adlai Stevenson's meaning to us, and I 
am grateful for the contributions of three 
men toward that definition. I wish to 
submit for the Recorp the eulogy de- 
livered by Judge Carl McGowan at the 
National Cathedral in Washington, 
which speaks to and for all who were 
friends of Adlai Stevenson; an article 
written by Richard N. Goodwin, special 
assistant to President Johnson, which 
does much to capture the greatness of 
this man, and a moving article written 
by Richard Christiansen of the Chicago 
Daily News 
[From the New York Times, July 17, 1965] 
TEXT OF THE STEVENSON EULOGY BY JUDGE 

Cann McGowan NATIONAL CATHEDRAL, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

We are a vast company, we friends of Adial 
Stevenson. Only a few of our total number 
are met here in Washington today to mourn 
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him. More will come together for the same 
sad purpose in his homeland in Illinois. But 
all taken together will be but a very small 
part of the whole. 

This is because in his case the word friend 
has a staggering sweep. It comprehends 
those who have had the benison of his per- 
sonal presence to delight as well as to in- 
spire. But it also includes literally millions 
in this country and abroad to whom he is 
only a voice. 

It is a voice, however, to which they have 
listened since he began speaking in the ac- 
cents of reason to the American people and 
as he has continued to do to the peoples of 
the entire world in the United Nations. 

These people have in all their sorts and 
conditions of life, of high and low degree. 
of varying color and religions, listened to 
that voice with unabated interest and with 
undiminished respect. They have heard in it 
the unmistakable intonations of friendship. 
They have responded with the gift of their af- 
fection to a man most of them have never 
seen. 

They are of our company of friends today, 
as much as any one of us here. We have 
all heard the same voice. 


ECHOES IN HISTORY 


That voice is still now. But its echoes are 
likely to be sounding down the corridors of 
history for a long time. For it is the essence 
of faith to believe that the world in its ad- 
vancing age will set no less score than have 
we upon reason, upon intelligence, upon 
galety, upon charity and compassion and 
grace—all these things and more of and with 
which this voice has spoken to us so often 
and so clearly in the past. 

We do not need now to be. reminded of 
what we have lost. That hurt is deep and no 
one of us is too old to cry. We may better 
then, give thanks for what we have had and 
rejoice in our recollections of how our good 
fortune came to be. 

Many have asked how it was that a man of 
Governor Stevenson's sensibilities could have 
intruded himself into the dust and heat of 
politics. We may think, I believe, that it was 
simply his joyous response to one of his deep- 
est instincts—that for public service. 

He knew that the greatest opportunities 
for effective public service lie in elective of- 
fice. The shattering disappointments that 
beset that way of life can also dissolve in 
the satisfaction of feeling the reins of politi- 
cal power in one’s hands harnessed to good 
and just ends. 

The disappointments were his in cruel 
measure. But the satisfactions were his as 
well. We need not fear that he ever looked 
back with despairing regret at the way the 
final balance was struck. 

FAMILY BENT FOR POLITICS 


There was a strong family bent for politics 
and Adlai Stevenson was of a generation of 
Princeton students who thrilled to the saga 
of Woodrow Wilson—that figure in our his- 
tory in whom the contrasting worlds of the 
university and the precinct have had their 
most dramatic conjunction, 

In this cathedral the spirit of Woodrow 
Wilson is always very close. Surely it has 
never been more so than at this moment. 
the youthful admirer has completed the 
course with honor and is at rest with the 
admired. 

The two have often been compared; al- 
though there are obvious disparities In tem- 
perament, there are many similarities in 
political styles. Above all, they had a com- 
mon vision of a just society at home and a 
peaceful one abroad, Both were agreed that 
the mobilization and direction of political 
power was a pursuit from which no man 
should turn away or of which he should be 
ashamed. 

And who can say that the dream of the 
youthful Stevenson in terms of a world made 
safe for did not include a hap- 
pier ending, if only the rocky road to politi- 
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cal power could be traversed once more by 
a man with the same vision. 

Adlai Stevenson enjoyed politics. He re- 
lished the infinite variety of people he met 
there. He found them to be, as in other 
walks of life, of all descriptions, good and 
bad, and, more frequently, partly good and 
partly bad. 

He had a particular liking for these last, 
for he knew that most of us, including him- 
self, are in that group. He sensed that 
strain of sentimentality which is always just 
under the surface of political relationships 
and which binds together in a tacit brother- 
hood all those who live and die by the ballot 
box. 

He brought to this highly emotional en- 
vironment his own warm responses, shaped 
by those qualities which, beneath all the 
surface toughness and cynicism, it valued 
the highest, a cheerful lightness of spirit, 
a gift for undemanding friendship, a sympa- 
thetic understanding that most politicians 
have creditable reasons for worrying about 
the day after election day. 

He had the expert political leader's sure 
instinct for trying to identify the other fel- 
low's problems and pressures before passing 
judgment upon him. The Stevenson story 
has now become a legend. The glories of it 
are many, but none shines more brightly 
than the sight of him putting to work at 
the United Nations these very qualities 
which rocketed him to the foreground of 
domestic politics. 

It was as if he were fated to move through 
personal disappointment to the very center 
of the problems that assail all people and 
upon which depend the survival of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

LIFETIME OF PREPARATION 


His whole life has been a preparation 
for events of this scale of importance. And 
our sense of the fitness of things must be 
touched by this completely civilized man 
doing battle for the persistence of the very 
idea of civilization. For our biggest stake 
we put forward our best. And he met the 
challenge, to our and his eternal honor. 

If there Is reason to be despairing on this 
day it is because this man has been removed 
from the important work of war and peace. 
But he who knew the perils ahead better 
than most, was undaunted by them. 

In virtually the last of his magnificent 
speeches he gave to the world he said: “For 
all our desperate dangers I do not believe 
in the words of Winston Churchill that ‘God 
has despaired of His children.’” 

Wherefore, then, are we now to falter and 
be faint of heart. We have lost a friend; 
but all the world has lost one. And that 
friend has left us in the fullness of his 
powers and sécure in what he must have 
known to be a farflung respect and affec- 
tion. 

He died as he would have wished, engaged 
in his country’s business, and mankind's, 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 18, 1965) 


He Never LEARNED To Hing His Sour 


“We shall not come again 

We never shall come back again 

But over us all, over us all, 

Over us all is—something.” 
—THOMAS WOLFE. 


(By Richard N. Goodwin) 


Twice he had come as close as a man could 
come to leadership of the American Nation. 
Yet no one noticed as, for a moment, Adlai 
Stevenson looked toward the caped statue of 
Franklin Roosevelt, walked a few hundred 
yards, grasped the thin steel columns of a 
sidewalk railing, and died. 

Questions of man’s survival, of war, and of 
human progress had very nearly rested on 
the qualities of his personal mind and will. 
The destiny of every man and woman he 
passed that afternoon was almost placed in 
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his hand. Yet no one cheered or waved or 
even turned to stare. 

For he had escaped power. And for a- 
politician, power Is the tool which etches 
out one man's figure from among his com- 
panlons. 

IMPRESSIVE QUALITIES 

Would he have been a good leader of his 
country, or a great one? We will never know, 
Many deny it. And they give reasons which 
start to persuade, until we remember that 
they—or their counterparts in other years— 
had sald the same of past leaders such as 
John Kennedy and Franklin Roosevelt, and, 
most violently, of Abraham Lincoln. 

The fact is no man who has not been Pres- 
ident can survive analysis of his capacity for 
the task. Nor can we predict his qualities 
until they pass through the purification of 
power and responsibility. We do know he 
had more promise than most. We do know 
the impressive qualities of mind and spirit 
his career permitted him to reveal. We also 
know he was ambitious. For you do not run 
for President unless your ambitions are 
greater than those of other men. 

Was that ambition tinged with self doubt? 
It is for every man except the very dangerous. 
Did he have the courage of decision? His 
own words, public and in private conversa- 
tion, cloud judgment. But perhaps they 
Only mask the fact that never in his public 
life did he fail to decide when it was time to 
decide; except in 1960 when the shameful 
prospect of leading his party to a third defeat 
postponed judgment beyond the reach of 
action. 

Where public issues were concerned he 
Spoke—on the platform and in the meeting 
room—with a clarity of conviction few had 

to match. And on this question the 
Judgment of those who knew him is dis- 
figured by the tortured musings of a man 
who had never quite learned the trick of 
hiding his soul; whose confidence had been 
twisted and battered by defeat and by the 
indifference and contempt of lesser men, 
Which finally killed him. 

He was not, as some have said, marked by 
late or failure. He was the victim of less 
Mystical forces: bad luck, poor timing, un- 
fortunate issues, a party too long in office, 
and an opponent who could not be defeated. 
Had 6 percent of American voters switched to 
him in 1952 then all the hesitation and hu- 
mility would today be regarded as the skillful 
genius of a master politician. 

So we do not know, and will never know, 
if Adlai Stevenson would have been a good 
President of the United States. But we 
must be reluctant to believe that the judg- 
ment of so many who had desired his victory 
80 furiously could have been so wrong. 

Great men of affairs are either kings or 
prophets. Very few are both. And honor 
comes more reluctantly to prophets because 
they touch us more deeply. Adlai Stevenson 
never became a king, but he was a prophet. 
Death is already to dissolve the 
Masks of public failure and private person- 
ality which hide that recognition, It will 
become clearer as the self-justifying com- 
mentaries of those who scorned him in life 
begin to fade. 

SEED ON UNPLOWED GROUND 

I knew Adlai Stevenson as a colleague in 
my work for President Kennedy and, more 
recently for President Johnson. Both valued 
him most highly. Both bad worked for his 
flection to the office which they, not he, were 
to hold. Both knew, as others did not, what 
it took to bare yourself—ambitions and 
hopes—to the faithful, the indifferent and 
the hostile alike. 

Many others in Washington, in these years, 
looked at him with a certain condescension. 
At times, thankfully only a few times, my 
Own instinct was submerged in the need to 
be fashionable. But Adlai Stevenson will be 
mourned more deeply and remembered 
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longer than any of these. It is not that mil- 
lions loved him and millions more 

him. It is that closeness and ambition, envy 
and rivalry obscure the heart's truth. Yet 
that is the truth that finally matters; which 
selects the man from among the shadows, 
sadly past the hour when recognition might 
bring personal joy. 2 

But though I knew him and admired him, 
opposed him in 1960 and occasionally worked 
with him thereafter, many can speak far 
more intimately than I. 

I remember best the Adlai Stevenson I 
never knew, when the world was young and 
the ringing phrases tumbled like the sowers 
seed on the unplowed ground. 

In the fall of 1952 I was a senior in college 
in Massachusetts. John Kennedy was a 
young Congressman I had never met now 
running for the Senate. And Lyndon John- 


son was the uncertainly familiar name of a 


Senator from Texas. 

But Adlai Stevenson was my hero and my 
leader and my candidate for President of the 
United States. I never met him or even saw 
him nor had I read the carefully crafted 
texts of his speeches. But something was 
in the air. My tiny world suddenly seemed 
to widen. Events and the course of history 
were drifting back within the reach of a 
man’s skill and brains. The pursuit of 
power, and its use, were not solely the object 
of greed and “vaulting ambition” but in- 
fused with service and nobility and the love 
of others. 

It wasn't that he talked sense or spoke the 
truth harshly. It was the more profound 
act of telling us—my generation—what we 
knew but didn’t realize. He revealed a world 
we already sensed was there, bared chal- 
lenges we were aching to undertake. The 
words were the words of sacrifice but the 
music sang of meaning and purpose to a 
young man. 

As much as any, he was the end of post- 
war America and the beginning of a time 
still nameless. We knew and still repeated 
the old political phrases and the outworn 
battle cries. But we did not understand 
them because the lines had been drawn in a 
different war, and it was not our war. Now 
finally, there was a language we could under- 
stand and make our own. 


THE ELEVATED INTELLIGENCE 

Eight dreary, near-tragic years were to 
pass before that prophesy was to be fulfilled 
by different men. It is hard to overstate the 
extent to which he helped shape the dialog, 
and hence the purposes, of the New Frontier 
and then the Great Society. He dissolved 
the old, unserviceable simplicities and taught 
us to apply to the world the complex wis- 
dom we have used so triumphantly in the 
affairs of our Nation: We could seek peace 
while resisting danger. Everyone who was 
not a friend was not an enemy. Agree- 
ment and accommodation could come from 
self-confidence as well as fear. By helping 
others we could strengthen ourselves. Par- 
ticular problems could be resolved, but we 
must learn to live for generations with a 
troubled world. The contest was not simply 
between our system and communism, but 
between those who found security in do- 
minion and those who found it in a world 
of strong and diverse lands. 

And all these principles, and many more, 
he suffused with another welcome and shin- 
ing truth: the pursuit of national self-in- 
terest was not inconsistent with the desire 
for justice and dignity and well-being for 
all the people of the world—that there was 
no basic unresolvable contradiction between 
realistic policies and high ideals. 

To our domestic problems he brought the 
same elevated and critical intelligence. He 
told us our sights were too low, the course 
we had charted too narrow. In every area 
of our national life we not only could do 
more than we were but more than we 
thought. And he taught that wealth was 
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not excellence, power was not greatness, the 
pursuit of abündance was not the pursuit 
of happiness, . 

After he spoke, no leader of his party nor 
the dialogue of democracy itself, would ever 
sound the same again. He was eloquent and 
acclaimed for eloquence, but finally it was 
not how he spoke but what he said that 
mattered: Others would bring new accents 
and perhaps even greater powers to leader- 
ship. But it had all begun in Springfield, 
III., in that hopeful dawn year of 1952. 

CITIZEN-POLITICIAN CREATED 

The most farsighted policies molder and 
dissolve, lose content and direction, in the 
hands of the mediocre and the indifferent. 
The Nation rests on the quality of its public 
men, and they in turn are shaped by the 
quality of American politics. Adlai Steven- 
son brought many individuals into govern- 
ment who have enriched the administrations 
of President Kennedy and President John- 
son. But this is the least of it. More than 
any man, he created the citizen-politician. 
He told an entire generation there was room 
for intelligence and idealism in public life, 
that politics was not just a way to live but 
a way to live greatly, that each of us might 
share in the passions of the age. 

My first experience in national politics was 
in an overflowing, chaotic room of the vol- 
unteers for Stevenson. Many thousands had 
the same initiation. Today, the citizens 
groups, the volunteers, the clubs to discuss 
issues and the clubs to reform politics, are 
a force which every politician must con- 
front, and which the best will welcome. 
Thus, he changed the face of American 
Politics; enriching the democracy, providing 
a base on which talent could aspire to pow- 
er, opening a gateway to public life through 
which many who never heard his voice will 
someday enter. 

All these—ideas and men—are contribu- 
tions to be remembered. But there was 
something more to Adlai Stevenson, a quality 
that resists thought and language alike. 
For none of this explains the fierce desire 
Millions brought to his cause, the disap- 
pointed tears of many who never knew him, 
the deep impulse which could make ever ex- 
perienced politicians forget commitment and 
interest alike to be at his side. 

It was not the first time we have seen this 
quality, nor the last. But how rare it is in 
those who find their way to power. G 

Part of it was in his lesson. It was not a 
new lesson. It runs like a vein of light 
through the dark of the race. It 

uses the religion and beliefs of every peo- 

ple. It says that man is more than the sum 

of his needs and desires and fears. It en- 

nobles those who look beyond their own in- 

terest to great principles. It acclaims, not 

wealth and power, but the charity of the 
spirit and the reach of the heart. 
LOVE FELT BY MILLIONS 


This is what he wanted for the American 
people. And although we may never be equal 
to it, many loved him for thinking we could. 

The rest was the man himself. You didn't 
need to know him to feel it, although know- 
ing brought confirmation. There was a 
gentleness, a spaciousness of sensibility, a 
love which in unseen ways was felt by mil- 
lions. He could laugh and be cynical, If he 
read these words he would joke about them, 
and he would deride this writing with soft 
self-depreciation. But all the wonderful 
humor, the urbanity, the captiousness was, 
in large part, a mask to protect himself 
from a world which so easily confused hu- 
mility with weakness, sentiment with un- 
reality, amplitude of understanding with 
failure of will. Many who met him were 
fooled. Millions who never met him, knew 
the truth. 

This is the secret of today’s mourning and 
to his place in the play of passion clothed 
in fact which is history. People return what 
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they receive. They believe in the man who 
believed in them and thus made them be- 
lieve In themselves. They love the man who 
loved them and thus let them love them- 
selves a little more. They honor the leader 
who told them they were better than they 
were and, in so doing, made it so. 

He has often been compared to Hamlet. 
And those who make the comparison do so 
as a metaphor of irresolution. Hamlet is 
the story of a man who tries to understand 
and reach for certainty before he strikes. 
But he does strike: and for justice loses king- 
ship and life while the election lights on a 
young and valiant captain. 

Our judgment must echo Shakespeare’s 
own when the new king stands beside Ham- 
let's body, saying: 


“Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov’d most royally.” 


A Few Last WORDS von aw OLD FRIEND 
(By Richard Christiansen) 

I am trying very hard now to understand 
why the death of Adlal Stevenson has shaken 
me so much. I never knew him, I never 
covered any of his campaigns, and I saw 
him in person only twice, the first time at a 
1952 political rally in St. Paul, when I was 
in the last row of the auditorium and had to 
use binoculars to make sure he actually was 
there. Yet when Harriet Brickman, our of- 
fice girl, came in here Wednesday morning 
and said, “I heard someone say Adlai Steven- 
son's dead,” I dropped my work, rushed out 
to the newsroom and found myself near 
tears. I still cannot get over It. 

He was my first political hero. I remem- 
ber being sprawled out on our living room 
rug in front of the television set that summer 
night in 1952 and hearing his acceptance 
speech, the noblest political address I’ve ever 
heard. It hit me with thunderbolt force. 

That fall I put a huge “Madly for Adlai” 
poster on a wall of my room at college, I 
campaigned loudly and foolishly in many 
a campus debate and I had regular near 
fist-fight battles with my roommate, who 
thought he was soft and fuzzy-minded. On 
the night after I had cast my first presi- 
dential vote, I mourned, I mean I really 
mourned, when his defeat came so quickly. 

A few months later, when he was traveling 
in Europe, I saw his picture again on a news- 
paper’s front page, and I felt so pleased that 
he was still around, that an old friend had 
not been forgotten. 

In 1954, when he delivered the Godkin 
lectures at Harvard, I stood in line in the 
rain for three hours (something I have never 
done before or since) to make sure I got a 
front seat. That was the speech in which he 
warned about the dangers of unreason and 
extremism, but what I recollect most clearly 
was that he first made a litle joke in Latin 
about “Eggheads of the world, unite,” and 
we all laughed and cheered like mad, not 
so much because it was so terribly witty, 
but because, even in that light remark, he 
truly did want to make us fee) united and 
purposeful and important in this world. 

I don’t remember much of the 1956 cam- 
paign, except that I went to a movie on elec- 
tion night, certain that he was going to lose 
and despairing nevertheless when the elec- 
tion returns posted in the lobby confirmed 
that he actually was losing. 

But I do recall very strongly a little TV 
news segment in Fe 1960, when he 
was still considered a likely three-time can- 
didate. A group of reporters jammed around 
him, asking him about his presidential 
hopes, and he predictably dodged all the 


questions. But when he had thanked them 


for coming out to meet him, and just as 
they were ready to leave, he said to them, 
with great disappointment in his voice, Tou 
haven't asked me how it feels to have passed 
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my 60th birthday.” They asked him of 
course, but I don’t know what he answered, 
because I was thinking then about what a 
remarkably open, guileless and friendly thing 
that was for him to say. 

I remember other things: the 1960 con- 
vention, when I kept hoping for the im- 
possible miracle of popular sentiment that 
would push him over Senator Kennedy's 
pushbutton machine; the scenes in the U.N., 
when the old eloquence flared up, and al- 
ways his laugh, which, whenever I saw and 
heard it, immediately made me for him and 
with him all over again, wherever I was and 
whatever I was doing. z 

They tell me that his defeats were all for 
the better, because he probably would not 
have made a good President, and perhaps 
they are right, for I always believed he was 
a. gentle and honest man, and maybe that's 
not the kind of man to run the world today. 

But for me he was truly a leader. Every 
time he spoke, I knew he was speaking to 
me, telling me that we were both men liy- 
ing In a challenging age and that it was our 
mission and privilege as God's children to 
help create a just and peaceful world for 
all. 


That's what he was saying to me in his last 
speech: We travel together, passengers on a 
little spaceship, dependent on its vulner- 
able reserves of air and soil; all committed 


. for our safety to its security and peace; pre- 


served from annihilation only by the care, 
the work, and I will say the love we give our 
fragile craft. We cannot maintain it—half 
fortunate, half miserable, half confident, 
half despairing, half slave—to the ancient 
enemies of man—half free in a Uberation of 
resources undreamed of until this day. No 
craft, no crew can travel safely with such 
vast contradictions. On their resolution de- 
pends the survival of us all.” 

I read those words over again, and I realize 
quite clearly that his death is a terrible, ter- 
rible personal loss to me. 


USDA: Consumer Friend—USDA Helps 
American Housewives Take Advantage 
of “Good Buys” in Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, each day 
housewives all over the country consult 
the food pages of newspapers—or listen 
to the radio—to find out what foods are 
a “good buy” this week. Icite this as one 
of the popular and important—but little 
known—services of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Through its plentiful foods program, 
USDA has for many years been supplying 
information on good food buys to the 
food trade and the news media, in the 
interests of consumers, business, and 
farmers. 

Here is how it works. 


Each month commodity specialists in 
the Department collect all the available 
information about supplies of various 
foods—both present supplies and those 
projected for the near future. Then the 
Department puts out a list of foods ex- 
pected to be in especially heavy supply in 
the next few weeks. This information is 
widely published through the cooperative 
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efforts of all parts of the food industry 
and the news media. 

Such a service is especially valuable 
to low-income families and those who 
need to stretch their food dollars to the 
limit. But it also helps families not on 
a strict budget. It alerts housewives to 
foods that are seasonally plentiful and 
at their best in quality. 

Farmers and the food trade like this 
service, too. By stimulating sales of 
plentiful foods, it helps prevent serious 
price and supply troubles that would 
hurt not only farmers and business but 
in the long run consumers as well. Rea- 
sonably stable prices help everybody ex- 
cept speculators. Erratic food prices, on 
the other hand, can ruin farmers, imperil 
sound competition in the food trade and 
result in higher prices overall for 
consumers. 

Sometimes the supply of a commodity 
gets into particularly serious trouble. 
Then the USDA pulls out all the stops 
in its plentiful foods program and gives 
an all-out promotion. This was done 
this spring when many egg producers 
were experiencing great price difficulties. 
Consumers responded to the promotion. 
They got an especially good buy in eggs 
for a couple of months. Prices to pro- 
ducers have now improved. But con- 
sumers are still getting eggs at reasonable 
prices. 

I am happy to take this opportunity 
to commend the Department of Agricul- 
ture for helping American housewives 
take advantage of “good buys” in food. 


He Was a New Kind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of people claim some sort of na- 
tional allegiance and a large number 
claim no nationality, but there are very 
few men who tenaciously hold to their 
national citizenship and yet hold a place 
within the hearts of all the world. This 
aurora has come to be called world citi- 
zenship. Adlai Stevenson was such a 
man, far ahead of his times and yet liv- 
ing and actively participating within the 
present. 

I request that the following editorial 
from the Jersey Journal, of Jersey City, 
N. J., be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because the author, my good 
friend, Mr. Eugene Farrell, points up Mr. 
Stevenson’s role as a world citizen and 
his contributions as such: 

He Was a New Kren 

Adlai E. Stevenson was a rare kind of man. 
Who else could warm the heart of the world 
by sitting on a speaker's platform with a 
hole in his shoe while running for President? 
That was a part of the down-to-earth man 
who spoke with literary beauty about things 
everyone could understand. It was this 
quality which brought him a greater promi- 
nence in defeat than many men achieve in 
victory. A nation which would not accept 
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him as its President got to know and like 
him well enough to want him somewhere in 
ita service all the time. 

And sọ, as our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, he found a unique role. His warm, 
humor-sprinkled talk could charm delegates. 
But when the occasion demanded, he could 
be righteously wrathful with aggressors and 
obstructors to world peace. Truly,“ as 
Presidept Johnson gaid, we have lost a great 
voice. 

We also have lost one of the rare men of 
a new kind. They are are men who remain 
citizens of a nation, patriotic as the most 
parochial Fourth of July orator, and yet are 
in tune with the whole world. The United 
Nations has produced the few the world 
knows best and Adlai Stevenson properly be- 
longed in the company that includes Trygve 
Lie, Dag Hammarskjold and Ralph Bunche— 
all men pointing the world along a new path 
of peaceful cooperation toward a society in 
which the many individual nations also are 
aware of their collective welfare. 

Adiai Stevenson, who captured the Nation's 
imagination (if not its votes) with his un- 
forgettable acceptance speech when nom- 
inated the first time, kept his place in the 
public eye through his great performances 
at the United Nations. There he fought for 
peace, yet never once could be accused of 
appeasement toward aggressors. There he 
fought for world order, yet never once could 
be charged with failing to keep the interests 
of the United States paramount. 

His death fits the pattern. En route home 
from Switzerland he stopped over in London. 
There in one of those streets lined with the 
cleanest, neatest, flat buildings in all the 
world, he collapsed a short distance from 
our imposing Embassy facing on Grosvenor 
Square where the heroic statue of Franklin 
Roosevelt stands. He died, a busy American 
on the go for world peace, respected by his 
countrymen as highly as any man who ever 
did win the office he sought twice without 
Success. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, eulogies, 
editorials, and comments are abundant 
with praise for the devoted and out- 
standing service Adlai Stevenson ren- 
dered to his country. He gave unselfishly 
of his time and talent, matched by few. 
It can be truly said that Mr. Stevenson 
will never be replaced—only succeeded. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 


include a fine editorial on Mr. Stevenson 


which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, Buffalo, N.Y., on July 16, 1965: 
ADLAI B. STEVENSON 


Whatever their political inclinations, there 
are few Americans who failed to respect and 
admire the ability and character, the brilliant 
mind and wit, most of all the great and sensi- 
tive conscience, of Adlai E. Stevenson who 
dled suddenly yesterday in London. 

Respect was given for his willingness to 
serve his country in any capacity that was 
asked of him. In recent years it was as U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. His bril- 
liant mental faculties were more than a 
match for the cold war foes in debate and 
action. His ripostes to charges of “imperial- 
istic aggression” and other accusations 
Against the United States were in many cases 
devastating. 
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Politically, his career was both rewarding 
and frustrating. He was elected Governor of 
Tilinois in 1948 with little experience in the 
art, science, or backroom fencing of politics. 
Twice he was Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States; twice he lost—in 
1952 and 1956. It was his fate to be matched 
against the only Republican in 36 years that 
the Democrats have never been able to beat. 
He may have been disillusioned but never 
bitter. It hurt too much to laugh, he said, 
but he was too old to cry. 

Mr. Stevenson played a prominent part in 
the creation of the United Nations Charter 
in San Francisco in 1945 and later assumed 
the role of US. delegate to the first General 
Assembly in London. Immersed as he was in 
the history of the organization and—sup- 
ported by eloquence and wit—he was an able 
representative of his country in that body 
when President Kennedy appointed him to 
head the vast American Embassy there. He 
fulfilled the ambassadorial function admi- 
rably. 

Mr. Stevenson used his sometimes acid 
comments on events and situations to deflate 
opponents, whoever they were, and he ren- 
dered great service to his country in many 
capacities. The sudden extinguishment of his 
career is like a light going off on the world 
stage. He was a presence in our midst who 
will be greatly missed, not only by those who 
numbered themselves among his loyal and 
devoted political followers, but by all Ameri- 
cans who respect the too rare qualities of 
mind and conscience, of civilized wit and 
sophistication, that he epitomized in Ameri- 
can public life. And it may be that the 
best heritage of all those he left his country- 
men was the esteem in which he, as Amer- 
ica’s spokesman, was held by literate people 
throughout the world. 


Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most perceptive, probing commen- 
taries on the death of Ambassador Adlai 
E. Stevenson is the following column by 
Walter Lippmann from this morning’s 
Washington Post. In raising questions 
about the America and Americans of to- 
day and tomorrow, he reminds us once 
again of the deep significance of Ambas- 
sador Stevenson's life and legacy: 

ADLAI STEVENSON’ 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

We must wonder whether we have buried 
with Adlai Stevenson some element of the 
promise of American life. For in this gen- 
eration he has stood apart, not only for his 
deeds and his words and his wit and his 
lovableness, but as somehow a living speci- 
men of the kind of American that Americans 
themselves, and the great mass of mankind, 
would like to think that Americans are. 

He was not a common man or a typical 
American of our times or, indeed, of any 
other time. But he evoked for us the mystic 
chords of memory because he touched again 
“the better angels of our nature.” From 
Lincoln to Adlai Stevenson the heritage is 
direct and unbroken, a family tradition 
which began with his great-grandfather. 
Like Lincoln, he made men feel what this 
Nation had to be if the American experiment 
was to succeed. Like Lincoln, he was what 
the prairies and the New World had made of 
the educated Englishmen who led this coun- 
try in the 18th century. 
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This Lincolnian American is, as compared 
with Washington or Jefferson, the first au- 
thentic American, the new man of the New 
World. Before Lincoln, the distinguished 
Americans were transplanted Englishmen. 
Since Lincoln, there has existed the idea of 
a special American type which is excellent 
and admirable and holds the promise of a 
better human future. Adlai Stevenson was 
a rare, perhaps a late-blooming, example of 
such an American. He was admired by the 
discerning all over the world and greatly 
loved. An essential ingredient of the admi- 
ration and the love was the knowledge that 
only America could have produced him, and 
that this revealed what America really was. 

The question is now whether this country 
is still devoted to the American idea which 
he embodied. No one supposes, of course, 
that the country can be filled with Steven- 
sons any more than a hundred years ago it 
was filled with Lincolns, any more than 
Britain is filled with Churchills. It is only 
occasionally and for a while that nations are 
represented by their greatest men. The 
question is whether in our critical moments 
the better angels of our nature respond to 
our authentic ideals. 

For there is abroad in this land today a 
very different spirit contending for the soul 
of our people. The original American has 
had for a central idea, as Lincoln said at 
Gettysburg, that America was an experiment 
of consequence to all mankind and that, 
primarily, the influence of America was its 
example. The new spirit among us is im- 
perilous and assumes that our influence is 
measured by our money and aur power. 

The struggle between the two spirits has 
appeared and reappeared throughout our 
history. But with the enormous and sudden 
increase of our power and wealth, the stress 
and strain of the struggle for the American 
soul has become fierce. It is the uncertainty 
as to which spirit will prevail that divides, 
more than tactics or manners or policy, the 
American people among themselves and from 
the world around us. 

Adlai Stevenson's enemies were not men 
whom he had injured. He injured no man. 
His enemies were men who recognized that 
he did not share and was a living reproach 
to the new imperiousness of our power and 
wealth, that he was a deeply established 
American who had no part in the arrogance 
of the newly rich and the newly powerful 
and the newly arrived. His very presence 
made them uncomfortable, even abashed, all 
the more because he was so witty when they 
were so hot, so elegant when they were mak- 
ing a spectacle of themselves. 

Shall we see his like again? Or was he 
the last of his noble breed? On this ques- 
tion hangs the American future. On one 
course we shall plunge ourselves into the 
making of a ramshackle empire in an era 
when no empire can long survive, and we 
shall wave the flag to cover our spiritual 
nakedness, 

Or, we shall, as Adlal Stevenson would 
have done, remain true to our original loyalty, 
and transcending assertiveness, vulgar am- 
bition, and the seductions of power, we shall 
make this country not only great and free 
but at peace with its own conscience. 


The Statue of Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
America was colonized by people seeking 
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liberty. And, having landed here and 
having established that freedom for 
themselves, they offered it to the rest of 
the world. 

In October of 1886 a symbol of that 
freedom, the Statue of Liberty, arose in 
New York Harbor and has quickened the 
heartbeat of millions of immigrants— 
and homeward bound Americans—ever 
since. 

In the July issue of Mainliner, pub- 
lished by United Airlines, is an excellent 
story on the Statue of Liberty La Lib- 
erte Eclairant Le Monde“ — which I 
commend to my colleagues as restating 
the principles which have made the 
United States the hope of the world. 

The story follows: 

She is 81 years old now but the years 
have been kind. She stands erect and un- 
bowed. With untiring constancy she beck- 
ons with her lighted torch the homeless, 
the hopeful, the oppressed of the world. On 
her island pedestal she is a welcoming sym- 
bol of the greatest dream of man—liberty. 

How many hearts have gladdened at the 
sight of her? How many millions have felt 
thelr prayers answered upon arriving in her 
presence? How many refugees have felt 
secure at passing behind the folds of her 
robes? To millions of immigrants she repre- 
sents a new beginning—her torch the flame 
of opportunity. 

Perhaps it is fitting that she, too, is an 
immigrant. Born in Paris in 1884, she was 
named “La Liberte Eclairant Le Monde.” A 
gift of the people of France she came to this 
country at an early age and assumed her 
vigil in New York Harbor in October 1886. 
Her creator, Auguste Bartholdi, chose the site 
with the thought of “liberty enlightening 
the world.” Designed to celebrate American 
liberty and the friendship of two nations, she 
cree a symbol of hope to people the world 


ne American people immediately short- 
ened and anglicized her name and accepted 
her into their hearts. Tens of thousands 
visit her on her island each year. There, 
high above the waters of the bay, the pano- 
rama of Metropolitan New York unfolds in 
unparalleled splendor. There the visitor can 
follow her gaze seaward in search of Incom- 
ing ships. To others she seems to wave a 
bon voyage with best wishes for a safe 
return. 

Her dimensions are awe inspiring. Stand- 
ing on her 150-foot pedestal, she towers yet 
another 150 feet to become a significant part 
of the New York skyline. Her skeleton 
framework, designed by Gustave Eiffel, sup- 

some 200 tons of copper and steel. 
The tablet, inscribed July 4, 1776, which she 
holds in her left hand measures an immense 
23 feet. Eeverything about her is colossal. 

And yet perhaps it is the distant view 
which sets her in the proper perspective. 
Watch her someday from the deck of an 
inbound ship or from the window of a circl- 
ing jet airliner. Or stop someday in Battery 
Park in Lower Manhattan and watch her 
across the bay. See her in the fullness her 
creator intended. Gracious, proud, and 
radiant, she stands amid the fruits of a 
society founded in her name. 

But if Americans have adopted her as their 
own, it is their hope and dream that some- 
day she will embrace all mankind. In her 
mame the sacrifices of our forefathers are 
being repeated today in all corners of the 
world. 

We have many memorials 
the deeds of our Founding Fathers. Yet she 
is our only national monument to the mo- 
tivating ideals they so cherished. “An empty 
shell of copper and steel,” the realists will 
say. But If no heart beats within her, she is 
herself the heartbeat of America. For she 
is liberty. 
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The Real Alabama—Part XXX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, located in the First Congres- 
sional District of Alabama, which I rep- 
resent, is one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing educational institutions. I feel that 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD will be interested in reviewing the 
following historical and organizational 
information on Spring Hill College: 

SPRING Hitt COLLEGE 


Spring Hill College, having the distinction 
of being the oldest institution of higher 
learning in Alabama and the third oldest 
Catholic boarding college in the United 
States, was founded on its present site in 
Mobile on May 1, 1830. Bishop Michael Por- 
tier, founder of this outstanding liberal arts 
college, was granted the State charter in 
1836. Since 1847 when the fathers of Lyons 
Province in France were asked to assume 
operation of the college, Spring Hill has 
continued under Jesuit administration. 

Spring Hill College has been tempered by 
the storms and tests of time. In 1861, while 
Alabama troops trained for battle, Spring 
Hill College continued to train men in wis- 
dom and knowledge. Refusing to concede 
Its educational responsibilities to the hys- 
teria of emotions, Spring Hill College main- 
tained regular classes throughout the Civil 
War. Spring Hill survived the war only to 
fall victim to a destructive fire in 1869 
which destroyed the main building of the 
campus. This interruption lasted only as 
long as it took the students and faculty 
to move to St. Charles College in Grand 
Coteau, La. Undaunted by this misfortune, 
Bishop John Quinlan and other benefactors 
reopened the Mobile college within the same 
year. 

As enroliment steadily increased, Quin- 
lan Hall, St. Joseph Chapel, Byrne Memorial 
Library and Mobile Hall were erected. Sub- 
sequent additions include a physics and 
chemistry building, a men’s dormitory, and 
a women's dormi 

In 1963, Spring Hill College had a total 
enrollment of approximately 1,500 students, 
Supervising this large student body were 115 
members of the faculty and administrative 
staff. Of these leaders, 55 were priests, 2 
were brothers, and 58 were lay teachers. 
They held 26 doctoral, 8 professional, and 
53 master’s degrees. The college is gov- 
erned by a president who is appointed by the 
general of the Society of Jesus, and by the 
board of trustees. The president is the re- 
ligious superior of the Jesuit members of 
the faculty, and ex officio chairman of the 
board of trustees. The president's advisory 
council consists of businessmen who advise 
in legal and financial matters. Adminis- 
trative officers include a president, the dean 
of the college, a secretary, treasurer, dean 
of students, assistant dean and director of 
the evening division, director of the summer 
session, and the registrar. 

The financial obligations of Spring Hin 
are met primarily by the income from stu- 
dent tuition, Tuition covers about two- 
thirds of the cost of a student's education. 
The remaining balance is met by income 
Trom a small endowment, gifts from alumni, 
and benefactors, and by contributed services 
of the Jesuit faculty. 

In the tradition of a liberal arts curricu- 
lum, Spring Hill offers courses in philosophy, 
theology, literature, history, and foreign lan- 
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guages, A major may be chosen 
from any of 25 flelds of advanced study of- 
fered by the 10 departments of instruction. 
Spring Hill offers courses leading to the B.A. 
or B.S. degrees with majors in accounting; 
the liberal, and fine arts; natural, political, 
and social sciences; business administration; 
elementary and secondary education; indus- 
trial management; mathematics; medical 
technology; psychology; and modern lan- 
guages. The M.A. in philosophy is conferred 
on Jesuit seminarians. Preprofessional pro- 
grams include dentistry, medicine, law, and 
basic engineering. 

Among the college facilities are 95,000 
volumes in Byrne Memorial Library and 25,- 
000 yolumes each in the Grand Coteau Li- 
brary and the Jesuit house of studies, as well 
as 816 annually received periodicals. There 
is a seismograph center, one of a chain of 
stations operated throughout the world by 
the U.S, Government. 

The college is an accredited member of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and is certified by the 
Alabama State Department of Education for 
training primary and secondary school teach- 
ers. It is approved by the American Medical 
Association, and holds memberships in vari- 
ous educational associations, including the 
Association of American Colleges, American 
Council on Education, and National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Spring Hill College is truly a part of the 
real Alabama story. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we as citizens of a truly free nation 
pause to observe Captive Nations Week. 
Throughout our Nation,- this week is 
marked by ceremonies, statements by 
many State and local officials, official 
State proclamations, and the annual 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week 
by the President of the United States. 
All of these add up to a total national 
observance that is indeed great in scope 
and encouraging in comprehension. 
That so many of our citizens are thus 
made more aware of the sad circum- 
stances of these captive nations is a re- 
sult that should please us in the Con- 
gress of this great Nation and the peoples 
of both the free world and the captive 
nations. At the same time, it should 
caution the leaders of those nations striv- 
ing for world domination that they are 
encountering a dedication to freedom, an 
understanding of their insidious meth- 
ods, and a resistance to tyranny that will 
prove ever greater. 

The peoples of the captive nations have 
been victims of an imperialism that has 
spanned a period of some 45 years. In 
this time, we have seen the leaders of this 
imperialism change, we have heard vari- 
ous refutals and alterations of ideology 
and dogma, methods and means, yet the 
ultimate goal of these haters of freedom 
has remained unchanged. That their 
subtle nets have reached out into much 
of the world; causing unrest, strife, and 
bloodshed, and that their overt military 
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gestures and occupations have resulted 
in captivity and misery for many of the 
world's peoples, we are well aware. Yet, 
we are fortunate that the scope of the 
interest aroused by and the activities 
carried on in conjunction with Captive 
Nations Week have so successfully in- 
creased our awareness of the plight of 
these nations and the nature of the 
enemy we face. An educated public, 
fully aware of the intentions of the in- 
ternational menace we are dedicated to 
resisting, with such examples of gross, 
ugly imperialism and tyranny before 
them, cannot but be better equipped to 
insure the ultimate victory of freedom, 
truth, and peace. 

We have, indeed, been given some great 
and inspiring examples of the strength 
of mankind's dedication to freedom by 
the unfortunate peoples of the captive 
nations. Weshare in their dedication to 
this most basic right of man, and we 
honor them for their long fight against 
tyranny and the many sufferings and 
privations that they have undergone. 

Captive Nations Week is a time for us 
to offer to these peoples, wherever they 
may be throughout the world, our assur- 
ances of understanding and our sincere 
hopes for a future of true freedom for all 
men. 


What About Section 14(b)? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the move to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act is a most controversial 
issue, involying as it docs the question 
of whether or not union membership 
Shall be made compulsory across the Na- 
tion. It is my belief that compulsory 
unionism is not a right—it is a privilege 
which is currently granted to unions by 
& majority of the States. Iintend to sup- 
Port either the retention of this specific 
section or other legislation which will 
Protect the rights of the worker, the 
union, and the State. 

The 10th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution—the last portion of the so- 
Called Bill of Rixhts very simply states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


Clearly, although the intent of the 
10th amendment has been eroded over 
the years by actions of all three branches 
of our Federal Government, this amend- 
Ment spells out the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the several 
States. It enables the States to enact 
legislation best suited to that State's 
needs, provided such laws are not in con- 
flict with the Constitution or with Fed- 
eral statutes. And it also limits Federal 
Jurisdiction to certain, specified areas. 

The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 is unique 
among legislative enactments of the Fed- 
€ral Congress in that it clearly restates 
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the principle of the 10th amendment. 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley states: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or territory— 


And I emphasize— 
in which such execution or application is 
prohibited by State or territorial law. 


Speaking in the U.S. Senate on June 
6, 1947, the late Senator Robert Taft, 
coauthor of the act, explained the pur- 
pose of section 14 0b): 

Many States have enacted laws or adopted 
constitutional provisions to make all forms 
of compulsory unionism legal. It is not the 
intent of Congress to deprive the States of 
that power. 


The right of States to prohibit com- 
pulsory union membership has been 
challenged repeatedly, but that right has 
been upheld consistently by the judi- 
ciary—including the U.S: Supreme Court. 

Nineteen States have laws prohibiting 
compulsory unionism—laws which repeal 
of section 14(b) would wipe off the books. 
Proponents of repeal would scream to the 
high heavens if Congress attempted to 
pass legislation forcing the other 31 
States under right to work. These ad- 
vocates of repeal would invoke States 
rights—which they deny here—and at- 
tempt to use the Constitution and all 
other arguments they could muster to 
uphold the 31 States—yet they would 
deny this same protection to the 19 
States that have right-to-work laws. 

No name in the history of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is more revered 
than that of Samuel Gompers, whose sin- 
cere concern and efforts for the welfare 
of the worker caused him to become the 
father of unionism in this country, and 
to gain renown as one of our greatest 
humanitarians. 

But now those who enjoy positions of 
leadership in the great movement he 
founded disregard his advice and con- 
cern for the worker, and, apparently, 
there are even certain forces determined 
to expunge some of his statements from 
the record. 

At page 132 of the 1925 edition of 
Gomper's autobiography he wrote: 

I want to urge devotion to the fundamen- 
tals of human liberty, the principle of vol- 
untarism. No lasting gain has ever come 
from compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that, which, united, is in- 
vincible. * * * No man shall be deprived of 
livelihood for his family because of employ- 
mane conditional upon membership in any 
union. 


These statements by Gompers were 
completely deleted in the 1957 edition of 
the same book. 

Section 14(b) is the greatest protec- 
tion of basic rights that a worker has. 
In States having right-to-work laws the 
union leaders are, of necessity, more re- 
sponsive to the desires of the union mem- 
bership. They must make their unions 
attractive in order to gain and hold 
membership. The same holds true in a 
non-right-to-work State which could 
enact such a law should labor abuses 
create an intolerable situation. 

Again, I believe grave constitutional 
questions would be raised by repeal of 
14(b) as previously listed in the instance 
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of the 10th amendment. In addition the 
first amendment, among other things, 
guarantees to every American the right 
to freedom of speech and freedom of as- 
sembly. In compulsory unionism neither 
can be guaranteed. In this connection, 
I believe it is extremely interesting to 
note that the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, to which the United States and 
top labor leaders have ascribed, also up- 
holds the “right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association.” Those words 
are contained in section 1, article XX, 
of the charter. Section 2 of article XX 
states: 

No one may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 


On December 10, 1918, speaking before 
the Council of Foreign Relations, Samuel 
Gompers said: 

There may be here and there a worker 
who for certain reasons unexplainable to us 
does not join a union of labor. This is his 
right no matter how morally wrong he may 
be. It is his legal right and no one can or 
dare question his exercise of that legal right. 


I have received communications from 
a number of individuals and religious 
groups protesting the move to compel 
union membership. Some are in opposi- 
tion because of the deprivation of the 
freedom to choose, others because per- 
sonal convictions prevent their joining 
a labor union at all; a situation that 
would force many to seek another means 
of livelihood. We recognize the right of 
the conscientious objector in our mili- 
tary service—surely, we can do no less 
in the matter of whether or not to join 
a union. 

It is indeed ironic that a significant 
number of the proponents of repeal of 
14(b) are extremely active in the civil 
rights fleld, demanding the expansion 
of certain rights to all while at the same 
time refusing to recognize the right to 
be gainfully employed and to support 
one’s family, which is the highest civil 
right of all. The repeal of 14(b) is equal 
to the imposition of involuntary servi- 
tude which is prohibited by the 13th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

The Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
former Supreme Court Justice, Secretary 
of State and Govrnor once said: 

A workingman must have the right. to 
join a labor union. It is equally important 
that a worker have the right to refuse to join 
a union and no government or union should 
have the right to force him to joln in order 
to get a job. 


My position is not antiunion, it is pro- 
Constitution. The workingham must be 
protected. We canrot—we must not 
allow the basic rights guaranteed to each 


and every American under that Consti- 


tution to be destroyed. 


Hon. T. Ashton Thompson 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I learned of the untimely 
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passing of my good friend and colleague, 
T. ASHTON THOMPSON. I considered him 
to be a real personal friend, and a warm 
friendship grew as a result of our close 
association for many years on the House 
Committee on Public Works and the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. He was a fine American 
and a dedicated legislator. I shall miss 
his friendship, and my deepest sympathy 
goes to his family. 


The Cigarette Labeling and Advertising 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorn material 
pertaining to S. 559, the Federal Ciga- 
rette Labeling and Advertising Act: an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
on July 14, “Advertising: Scorn for 
Cigarette Label Bill”; and an editorial 
in the Washington Post on July 16, “Veto 
in Order.” 

Both the New York Times article and 
the Washington Post editorial set forth 
excellent reasons as to why the President 
should veto S. 559. The legislation 
jeopardizes the health of American 
young people and threatens the inde- 
pendence of the regulatory agencies. 

The crucial aspect of S. 559 is that it 
bars the Federal Trade Commission for 
four years from requiring a health haz- 
ard warning in cigarette advertising. 
Studies show that 4,000 to 5,000 young- 
sters start smoking every day. Based 
on such trends, 1 million youngsters now 
in school will die prematurely of lung 
cancer. 

The cigarette industry will success- 
fully remain above public regulation if 
S. 559 is signed into law. That is cer- 
tainly the candid view of some advertis- 
ing agencies with cigarette accounts: 

Advertising agencies with cigarette ac- 
counts generally thought they got off pretty 
easily in the bill Congress sent to the Presi- 
dent requiring a health warning on cigarette 
packages. 

“The bill doesn’t mean a damn thing,” 
was the way one agency spokesman put it. 
“Congress took the cigarette industry off the 
hook by making the bill meaningless.” 

“The first thing you learn about labels in 
this business,” one agency executive com- 
mented, “is that people don’t read them.” 


8.559 more than jeopardizes the 
health of American youngsters who 
smoke. It undermines our long estab- 
lished independent regulatory agencies. 
The Washington Post editorial points out 
the basic issue involved. 

There is no sound reason for excepting this 
one industry from supervision by appro- 
priate authority. If every new discovery 
about substances that are menacing the 
health of the Nation were to be nullified by 
legislation, the basic philosophy behind the 
Food and Drug Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act could be undermined. 
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From the New York Times, July 14, 1965] 
ADVERTISING: SCORN FOR CIGARETTE LABEL BILL 
(By Walter Carlson) 

Where there were smokes on Madison Ave- 
nue yesterday, there really wasn't very much 
fire. Advertising agencies with cigarette ac- 
counts generally thought they got off pretty 
easily in the bill Congress sent to the Presi- 
dent requiring a health warning on cigarette 
packages. 

This reference was to the provision of the 
bill that would bar the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from carrying out, at least until 
July 1, 1969, plans to require health warnings 
on cigarette advertising. 

WORDING OF WARNING 


The bill, which was passed by the House 
yesterday requires that after next January 1 
all cigarette packages bear the following 
warning: 

“Caution: Cigarette smoking may be haz- 
ardous to your health.” 

Some Members of Congress asserted the 
warning was barely a whisper and worse 
than no bill at all. 

The ad men, of course, did not go that 
far, although they doubted generally that 
the warning would have any great effect 
on sales of cigarettes. 

“The first thing you learn about labels in 
this business,” one agency executive com- 
mented, “is that people don’t read them.” 

The executive said he found a certain ele- 
ment of silliness to this thing. It presumes 
that no one has ever read anything about 
this.” 

IMPACT ON PUBLIC DOUBLED 


“This issue,” he added, “has been 50 
thoroughly thrashed out in public that I 
can't believe that anyone’s mind will be 
changed with a few words on a label.” 

A spokesman for a major tobacco company, 
however, said that even though “on one 
hand you might think it won't affect busi- 
ness, on the other hand, if you’re in the 
tobacco industry and see such a label, it’s 
kind of frightening.” 

“To anyone in the business,” he added 
for emphasis, “it’s not anything you treat 
lightly.” 

The Tobacco Institute, Inc., spokesman 
for the industry, declined to comment on the 
passage of the bill. 

INDUSTRY'S ARGUMENT 


The industry, however, has maintained 
that no coution requirement of any kind is 
necessary on the ground that a direct link 
between smoking and cancer has not been 
scientifically established. 

Among the advertising agency officials who 
were willing to comment on the bill—and 
many declined—this aspect was not dis- 
cussed. But it was contended that 
such as the one contained in this bill would 
ultimately degrade the meaning of warn- 
ing labels. 

“You just can’t put a skull and crossbones 
on ev or yellow caution lights on 
every street corner,” one ad man said. 


[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1965] 
VETO In ORDER 


The bill to regulate the labeling of ciga- 
rettes, which Congress has sent to the White 
House, is itself mislabeled. It would be more 
appropriately called a bill for relief of the 
tobacco industry. For its effect will be to 
revoke an order by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring a warning against the 
health hazards of cigarettes in advertising 
as well as on the That order was 
to become effective on July 1. The bill which 
Congress passed would postpone the effective 
date so far as advertising is concerned until 
July 1, 1969. 

Representative Moss made the point which 
seems to us most vital in regard to warning 
the public about the dangers of smoking. 
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The mild cąution which Congress would 
require on all cigarette packages would nec- 
essarily be addressed to current smokers— 
the men and women who are already hooked, 
as the Congressman put it. His major con- 
cern was for the warning of the 4,000 young 
people who start smoking every day. Instead 
of requiring an effective warning to these 
young consumers, Congress would strip the 
FTC of the authority it now has to require 
a proper relation between cigarette promo- 
tion and the health problem. 

In these circumstances the best course 
would be for President Johnson to veto the 
bill. There is no sound reason for except- 
ing this one industry from supervision by 
appropriate authority. If every new dis- 
covery about substances that are menacing 
the health of the Nation were to be nullified 
by legislation, the basic philosophy behind 
the Food and Drug Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act could be undermined. 


Mr. Richard Wagner’s Address to the 
Plenary Session of the International 
Labor Organization Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 6 years, Mr. Richard Wagner, of 
Barrington, Hl., has served with distinc- 
tion as an employers’ representative to 
the conferences of the International 
Labor Organization. I call your atten- 
tion to his last speech before this body. 
Here, he answers with great dignity the 
verbal attacks upon our Nation that he 
has listened to while serving as a dele- 
gate. In this speech, Mr. Wagner gives 
an excellent defense of our free way of 
life, explaining the differences between 
our economic system and the Communist 
system and pointing out the need for 
a factually accurate international dia- 
log.. Clearly, he has shed some light 
on the troubled international scene. 


The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY RICHARD WAGNER, U.S. EMPLOY- 
ERS’ DELEGATE TO THE 49TH SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION CON- 
FERENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JUNE 1965 
There are great opportunities for construc- 

tive action by this conference. The direc- 
tor-general's report covers in excellent form 
many areas of interest. The most important 
of these are, first, how to develop programs 
of action to stimulate economic growth all 
over the world and particularly in the emerg- 
ing and developing nations. Second, the 
promotion of programs of technical assist- 
ance to help develop skills, both managerial 
and labor, which must be adequate if eco- 
nomic growth is to be a reality. Third, the 
necessity for the Improvement of the en- 
vironment under which labor lives and works 
all over the world. 

Mr. President, I had fully intended to 
spend the time allotted to me to a broad 
discussion of these matters in which all 
delegates should be vitally interested. It 
has been my privilege over most of the past 
55 years to conduct the operation of an 
enterprise which with its own capital has 
been engaged in creating and managing 
other successful enterprises. 
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These have added to the economic well- 
being of my country and have created thou- 
sands of job opportunities for labor and 
Supervisory operating personnel. These en- 
terprises include construction, shipping, 
manufacturing, the extractive industries, 
banking, and others. Among them my com- 
pany financed and built the longest and larg- 
est natural gas line in the United States. 

I do not mention these matters to boast, 
but rather to indicate to you that, based 
upon these experiences and under proper 
conditions here, it might have been possible 
for me over the past 6 years to contribute 
More constructively to your deliberations. 

Whether we are believed or not, it is a 
fact that the U.S. employers have a positive 
desire to assist in every way possible to 
bring about rapid economic and social prog- 
Tess in all the countries that have so little 
and need so much. 

However, beginning in 1960, I have sat in 
this plenary six times and have heard my 
country maligned and viciously attacked in 
Parliamentary, unparliamentary, and abu- 
Sive language. One year it is to smear us 
as monopolists, imperialists, money-hungry 
capitalistic denyers of human rights; an- 
Other year as colonialists, neocolonialists 
(whatever that means); then we are charged 
With giving ald to other nations because 
Wwe have selfish designs upon those nations. 

The millions of American taxpayers who 
have contributed over $120 billion—I repeat, 
Over $120 billion—for assistance to other na- 
tions have reaped no special advantages for 
themselves, but have achieved an imbalance 
in the international balance of payments as 
& result of this largess which is of consider- 
able concern: 

Now we are accused of aggression by the 
very masters of aggression. We have not 
forgotten Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Hun- 
Bary, Poland, Tibet, and many others. Have 
you? The fact is that every year we have 
heard the party line repeatedly incorporated 
in practically every speech made by repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet imperial colonial 
empire and those who have been misied or 
Torced into being their puppets. 

I have been disturbed and upset by these 
Speeches. It is not the fact that the So- 
Viets and their satellites make them that dis- 
turbs me. From long ILO experience I real- 
ize that the Communist world is on the de- 
tensive and propaganda is Its effort at de- 
structive achievement. 

To succeed, communism believes it must 
violently challenge all nations which possess 
true democracy and where people are truly 
free. The real and only reason I am upset 
by their violent, organized, correlated, and 
Collective attack is because I have noted 
reactions here which indicate that some of 
you may have been taken in by these vicious 
and planned efforts to create confusion and 
to obscure the basic purposes of the con- 
Terence. 

So again, as in past sessions, I am forced 
to waste precious time which might have 
been used for constructive suggestions—yes, 
I am forced to point out to you the specious- 
ness of the invective against my country and 
the real differences in their form of society 
and ours. 

What I am going to say, fellow delegates, 
does however have a direct and fundamental 
relation to the future of the ILO and it has 
® specific relation to the question of progress 
for emerging and developing nations. 

Whether you like the United States or not 
is your own personal concern, a matter of 
Your personal emotions. But you come here 
&t great expense to your governments and to 
the ILO for the sole purpose of helping man- 
kind, and particularly the people of your own 
Countries, to solve big social and economic 
Problems. You leaders of the emerging and 
developing nations, particularly those from 
Africa have much to lose as and if the ILO 
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continues to degenerate further into a prop- 
aganda forum. 

You have much to gain if the United States 
and other highly developed, truly democratic 
nations continue to support an organization 
dedicated to social objectives and economic 
achievements, provided it ls so conducted. 

Despite that fact that Communist agents 
and sympathizers circulate in practically all 
nations, most of you know perfectly well 
what would be the consequences of Com- 
munist control and Communist dictatorship 
in your nation. Actually people everywhere 
want freedom. Not for one moment can 
anyone believe that a Communist takeover in 
his country would produce freedom and in- 
dependence, 

Let me stress again to the uncommitted 
nations that once you go down the Com- 
munist road there is not alternative choice, 
no turning back. But if you choose the free 
private enterprise form of society, or even a 
so-called mixed economy, you can always 
change your mind. If you choose commu- 
nism, you cannot return to the ILO as free- 
men, with free minds and a free choice to 
act on ILO documents in what you believe to 
be the real interests of your people. You 
must always act according to the dictates of 
the central controlling Communist power or 
go home and suffer serious consequences. 
The record proves that this is the Communist 
way of life—adhere, conform, follow the party 
line or be ostracized or worse. 

This is not an idle slur. Even in small 
matters the iron control is evident. For ex- 
ample, the radio reported last Friday an in- 
cident in Yugoslavia. A prominent writer 
was sentenced to 9 months in prison for in- 
sulting the Soviet Union. What had he 
done? He had visited the Soviet Union and 
had written about conditions there. Among 
other things he stated that living standards 
in the Soviet Union were only 40 percent as 
good as those in Yugoslavia. His report was 
not refuted or denied, but all the same he is 
in prison. 

A prominent Communist official made the 
boast that communism would bury the 
United States, He has been relegated to the 
status of a nonentity now, but not for mak- 
ing that statement. Communism cannot 
bury the United States—if it could it would 
bury the whole free world. Ironically the 
totalitarian nations of Eastern Europe have 
increasingly shown that trade agreements 
with the free world are most necessary to 
them; that they need the free world and ita 
gigantic economic capacity. 

Do I need to prove again by resorting to 
the obvious comparisons, that the United 
States and other free Industrialized nations 
have achieved tremendous economic prog- 
ress; that this has been made possible by 
free people, free trade unions, and free enter- 
prise, achieving the world’s most massive 
economic capacity, the highest standards of 
living, and the greatest opportunity for 
people in every walk of life? Do I have to 
recite figures again to show you that com- 
munism does not meet the economic needs 
of its people, and certainly not their eco- 
nomic desires? Must I again suggest that 
you take a look at East Germany which 
under Communist domination is in a very 
sorry state, while West Germany is a thriv- 
ing, happy, free country? Must I again re- 
mind you of the almost daily slaughter of 
courageous persons, fleeing East Germany, 
leaving their possessions behind, fleeing be- 
cause they love freedom and are willing to 
risk their lives for it? 

But enough of these comparisons. Let us 
examine another facet of this strange phe- 
nomenon of slander and invective promul- 
gated by the Communists. In the 6 years 
I have been coming here I have been per- 
plexed by the constant barrage of vitupera- 
tive words against my country. Certainly 
the Soviets do not indulge in this just be- 
cause they want to hear themselves talk or 
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for altruistic reasons, They always have an 
objective in mind. 

What is their objective? I believe I'm 
beginning to understand it. They have 
sought to dominate this organization. In 
this they have failed and will continue to 
fall, because domination by them would end 
the constructive work of the ILO for labor 
everywhere. So now they have the vain 
hope that because of the constant attacks 
they make upon the United States, my coun- 
try in disgust will withdraw from the ILO. 
And they have the vain hope that this will 
cause the collapse and demise of the ILO. 
Then they appear to think they could blame 
the United States and at the same time be 
freer to ply their aims at world domination. 

Despite an occasional relapse into a softer 
line, they have at no time given up this 
major objective, world domination. It is, of 
course, apparent to you that they are very 
active in their efforts to subvert the newer 
nations to their ideology. 

I believe another reason for their desire to 
cause the collapse of the ILO is that it is 
no longer a profitable platform to them for 
propaganda purposes. People here are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the Communist 
economic failures tn agriculture, in living 
standards for their people and their inability 
to provide even an adequate supply of basic 
consumer goods. 

The great economic expansion in the Com- 
mon Market and in EFTA has been a thorn 
in their side. They have frequently asserted 
that capitalism is decaying and will soon 
disappear. Unfortunately for the Commu- 
nists, stubborn capitalism not cooperative 
and persists in proving them wrong 
constantly. 

So again we hear the same old nonsensical 
cliches about monopolists, imperialists, 
colonialists directed against the United 
States. They know, of course, that these 
charges are false. They know full well that 
they, not the United States, are the monop- 
olists, the imperialists and colonialists, No 
country that they have taken over by force 
or by infiltration has ever been freed from 
their oppression and repression. 

The Communists come here and talk glibly 
about human rights, freedom of association 
and all the other fine principles of this 
organization, while denying the enjoyment 
of these rights and privileges to the many 
millions of people under their domination. 
They even advocate resolutions against other 
nations for violation of ILO principles, when 
in fact they, the Communist countries, are 
themselves far more guilty of such violations. 
They must think that you and I are but 
ehildren who will be impressed by their 
propaganda, and that by pointing their 
finger at others they can conceal their own 
shortcomings, 

With reference to their attack on us for 
our efforts to help South Vietnam repel ag- 
gression from the North, I would suggest that 
it would become them better if they would 
prevail upon their aggressor Communist 
brothers in Hanoi to come to the conference 
table as the President of the United States 
has so often requested. As to the Dominican 
Republic, they may dry their crocodile tears 
when it becomes plain to the world by irre- 
futable documentation that Communist in- 
citement was the major cause of the debacle 
there. Judge them not by what they say 
but by what they do, 

There are some among you may have 
honest differences of views about American 
foreign policy, But I remind you that the 
United States citizenry is made up of people 
from every country represented here or by 
their offspring. They support overwhelm- 
ingly the specific policies of their Government 
in Vietnam and Dominican Republic and may 
I remind you, also, that within certain fair 
limitations, you can enter the United States 
and stay here if you wish, or you may leave 
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freely without having to climb a barbed wire 
covered wall under machinegun fire. 

Please understand that I do not hate the 
peopie who live under communism. Even 
among those who come here I find, when 
they are not on the platform inveighing 
against my country, a number who are at- 
trative personalities. My opposition to com- 
munism as a form of society is based upon 
my conviction that it does not work in the 
interest of people. No system of society can 
endure if it fails to meet the economic needs 
of its people. But notwithstanding, I desire 
to give credit where credit is due. I would 
like to compliment Mr. Bogacki of Poland for 
his restrained speech. I agree with much of 
what he said about the necessity for im- 
proved world trade as being the road to better 
things for the emerging and developing na- 
tions. However, since this is his first attend- 
ance at an ILO conference and because he 
may not know all of the background of the 
free employers rejection of the applications 
of so-called employers from Communist 
countries, I shall try once more to make the 
matter clear. 

There is apparently no question about his 
qualifications as a manager. But that is ex- 
actly what he is, a of a business 
owned by the government which is the real 
employer. The government determines the 
Wage rates, the conditions of employment 
and he dare not oppose their conclusions. 

In Communist countries workers are not 
allowed to strike if their desires are not met. 
There is absolutely no similarity of employer- 
labor relations in a Communist country with 
those prevailing in an open, free society. 
Since so-called Communist employers always 
vote with their governments on ILO instru- 
ments, their presence on the employer 
benches seriously lessens the impact of free 
employer votes on ILO matters. The employ- 
ers from the free countries have no antipathy 
against individual Communist but 
they do want to remain an effective voice in 
this tripartite consideration and debate. 

Of course, I have listened to the charge 
that managers from nationalized industries 
in other countries do sit on the employer 
bench. This is true in some instances, but 
there is a great difference. Those people are 
from mixed economies, where there are also 
private enterprise employers. It is these 
latter that set the conditions of employment 
and the standards for workers. The na- 
tionalized industries in such countries con- 
form to the decisions of the private sector. 
There is no such equalizing force in the 
Communist nations. 

I will be glad to visit with Mr. Bogacki or 
other so-called Communist employers, if they 
so desire. 

(Mr. Wagner ended his address with an 
ad lib statement.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT 

In conclusion, Mr. President, since this 
will be the last ILO conference I shall attend, 
I may be forgiven for injecting a personal 
note. I thank the Almighty and the Found- 
ing Fathers of my country for making me a 
freeman. I thank them also for making the 
fine labor delegation and the excellent Gov- 
ernment delegation free men—tree, all of us, 
to agree or to disagree with each other, with- 
out fear of reprisal or punishment, while, at 
the same time, even if we disagree, we remain 
good friends. I thank the Almighty also for 
giving me, the son of poor, immigrant 
parents, opportunities for moderate economic 
success but, more particularly, for the oppor- 
tunities to serve my fellow man. In parting, 
I extend to all of you the wish and the hope 
that, if you do not now enjoy the blessings 
and opportunities of freedom, and in this I 
include those from the Communist countries, 
it is my prayer that you will soon attain 
these blessings so that we can go hand in 
hand in friendship and in understanding 
along the road to better things for all man- 
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The Late T. A. Thompson, a Represent- 
ative From the State of Louisiana 


SPEECH 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, this time has been 
requested and granted in order that the 
colleagues of ASHTON THOMPSON may 
have the opportunity of paying him a 
final tribute here today. 

As Members will recall, our colleague 
was the victim of a traffic accident in 
North Carolina some 2 weeks ago. To- 
day we come together to pay our final 
tribute and our final respect to his 
memory. 

I shall be pleased to yield to any 
Member of this body who desires to pay 
tribute. 

At this particular time let me preface 
the recognition of those Members desir- 
ing recognition by recalling the colleague 
who lived among us. He was a dynamic 
man. He was a man who enjoyed the 
dramatic and revelled in living the life 
he lived in this body. 

I believe that on occasions of this na- 
ture there are some symbols and some 
things more far-reaching, more expan- 
sive, more significant than the final trib- 
ute we pay a departed colleague. We 
respect his memory at a moment when 
we recall the memory and the respect 
we owe all colleagues who have left this 


body. 

In these aisles have walked the great 
of history. In the Speaker’s chair have 
sat men who have written American his- 
tory, whose voices are now stilled but 
whose memory remains alive. 

Gun Nation is a nation founded under 

This Nation is a nation believing in 
the concept we now read over the Speak- 
er's chair In God we trust.“ Each 
time we pay tribute to the memory of a 
departed colleague, we restate that con- 
cept and reexpress our belief. We de- 
clare to the world that we reject a god- 
less ideology and draw again close to us 
the ideology of eternity and of immor- 
tality. If we did not, we would not ap- 
pear here today to speak in memory of 
those who have departed. Hollow would 
it be to recall the greatness and the con- 
tributions of those who have left us if 
we did not believe in the immortal soul 
and in life eternal. 


So we rise here today to speak again 
of our most recently departed colleague. 
In speaking of him and renewing that 
bond between this earth and that which 
is before us, we speak also to those oth- 
ers who have left and who dedicated 
their lives. 

May I recount and recall at this mo- 
ment the words which I believe suit AsH- 
TON THOMPSON more than anything else, 
the words in that great fraternal order 
which so aptly say: “The faults of our 
brothers we write upon the sands; their 
virtues on tablets of love and memory.” 

So be it with ASHTON THOMPSON. 


July 20, 1965 
Thank You, Mr. Dulski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
July issue of Postmasters Advocate pays 
tribute to my colleague the Honorable 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, Representative of 
the 41st District of New York, for his 
diligent efforts in seeking to obtain a 5- 
day week for postmasters. 

The magazine placed Mr. Dursxr's pic- 
ture on the cover of this issue and con- 
ferred on him the accolade of “Friend of 
Postmasters” in appreciation of his spon- 
sorship of H.R. 1771, which due to his 
hard work was passed unanimously by 
the House of Representatives. 

This salute has certainly been well 
earned by Mr. DuLsKI, who as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions has repeatedly demonstrated his 
expertise in postal affairs. 

“Tap” DULSKI is one of the most be- 
loved public servants in Buffalo. Hard- 
working, experienced, and warm-hearted, 
he is affectionately referred to as “the 
peoples’ Congressman.” He has be- 
friended me—a freshman—and helped 
me in many, many ways. 

The text of the Postmasters Advocate’s 
cover story follows: 

THANK You, Mr. DULSKI 

Advocate polls show that postmasters want 
the 5-day workweek more than 
else at this time—and, oh yes, even more 
than a raise in pay. 

If this legislative goal is attained this 
year—and we're most hopeful—this month's 
cover subject, Congressman THADDEUS J. 
Dutsx1, Democrat, of Buffalo, N.Y., will prob- 
ably be adjudged the most responsible for 
the beneficial legislation. 

For it was this northern liberal Congress- 
man who originally introduced HR. 1771, the 
bill to establish the 5-day week for post- 
masters in the House of Representatives. As- 
signed to the Subcommittee on Postal 8 
tions of which he is the chairman, DULSKI 
guided the bill through the consideration by 
the full House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. After successfully leading the 
measure to favorable consideration by the 
full House committee, he had the measure 
brought out onto the floor of the House of 
Representatives. He organized his campaign 
for consideration of the bill so skillfully, 
that he was rewarded with a unanimous 
vote in favor of his bill—H.R. 1771—by the 
lower House. 

It is felt that this unanimous vote by the 
House will help induce favorable considera- 
tion by the U.S. Senate when a companion 
bill is introduced in the upper Chamber. 
Psychologically, it is a great advantage for 
a bill to be passed unanimously in one of our 
national legislative bodies—for the other 
Chamber feels t dswell” when they 
consider it. And it is felt that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson will sign any bill the 
Senate and House can agree on. 

Congressman DULSEI initiated the action 
he “pioneered” it. It is always easier to con- 
tinue a bill in consideration than to start it 
out “cold” like DULSKI did. 

We salute you, Congressman—and thank 
you most sincerely. We're counting on your 
help to eventually get postmasters of fourth- 
Class Offices included in the law that we hope 
will ensue. 
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Congressman DuLski is outranked in sen- 
lority in the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service (on the Democratic side) by 
only two other Congressmen; Chairman Tom 
Murray of Tennessee and Congressman 
James H. MORRISON of Louisiana. DULSKI’S 
_chairmanship of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations is a very important post. Should 
Du.sxr's constituents in Buffalo see fit to 
continue him in his House seat long enough, 
one could easily foresee the day when he'd 
become the chairman of the full committee, 
for the Congressman is only a young 50 years 
old. 

Born in Buffalo, he attended Canisius Col- 
lege and the University of Buffalo, and be- 
came an accountant and tax consultant. He 
Was appointed to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in 1940 and later resigned to enter pri- 
vate practice. He is a veteran of World War 
II and was recalled in 1951 to serve as special 

“agent in the Price Stabilization Administra- 
tion. In 1953 he was elected as councilman in 
the city of Buffalo and was re-elected in 1955. 
He was first elected to Congress in 1958 and 
has continued to be re-elected in each suc- 
cessive Congress. The Congressman is mar- 
ried and has five children. 

In you, Congressman DULSKI, postmasters 
know they've found “someone in their 
corner”"—regardless of what happens to this 
legislation this year. 

The Postmasters Advocate therefore con- 
fers on you its highest accolade: 

Friend of Postmasters.” 


The Camel Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the July 15 edition of the Sylvester, Ga., 
Local. While the editorial specifically 
refers to the creation of a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development at the 
Cabinet level, its message may be applied 
to a majority of the legislation passed 
this session. 

The mesage is clear and concise. The 
Federal Government, like the camel, just 
gets its nose in the tent at first. But 
soon the whole tent is filled. 


The editorial follows: 
THE CAMEL AGAIN 


The bill for creating a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development at the 
Cabinet level, in the form in which it has 
Passed the House and is now before the 
Senate, is a fairly mild sort of proposal. Its 
Principal effect would be to combine cer- 
tain activities now carried on by existing 
agencies. 

But, it seems very clear, this is intended 
to be only a start. For, as one of the bill's 
principal congressional sup sees it, 
the new d ent would ultimately be 
responsible for “all activities and problems 
making up the life of the city dweller.” 

This is quite a mouthful. The city 
dweller's problems run a wide spectrum in- 
deed—traffic congestion, air pollution, rec- 
reational wants, unemployment, soaring local 
taxes, and so on and so on. Is the Fed- 
eral Government to assume the responsibility 
of trying to solve them all? If so, we might 
as well abandon city and other local govern- 
ments and hand Washington a blank check. 
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The camel, one remembers, just got his 
nose into the tent in the but 
before long he filled the whole tent. The 
current bill looks like an example of that. 


The Problem of Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a fortunate and commendable aware- 
ness among our congressional colleagues 
that conservation of our national water 
resources is vital for our American fu- 
ture. All know that there is widespread 
activity in seeking solutions to the prob- 
lem. Paramount to success is what we do 
to prevent water pollution and are doing 
to rectify what damage has been done. 

No one is more qualified to summarize 
these efforts than the very able Repre- 
sentative JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota. A member of our Public Works 
Committee he has devoted years of study 
and effort in this field. In the certainty 
that his recent speech before the 52d na- 
tional convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress will be welcomed 
for its wealth of information, I include 
it in the RECORD: 

THE PROBLEM OF WATER POLLUTION 


(By Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota) 


Thank you very much, President Buckman, 
and good morning, or good noon distin- 
guished guests, officers, delegates and friends 
at the 52d annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. President, I 
do hope you'll accept my tardy slip and the 
absence slip in the last few days. I wanted 
very, very much to be at some of your work 
sessions, where the real nuts and bolts work 
of the conference were carried out. I figured 
I missed not being with the Committee on 
Indystrial Uses of Water and Water Pollu- 
tion, and I appreciate Judge Sturrock taking 
over, and my other good friends on the sub- 
committee. We have been quite tied up with 
long sessions in the committee, and with 
floor work. But Tm pleased to be here. You 
practically made a speech—in fact, you did 
make this speech, and I'll try to make mine 
as brief as I possibly can. 

It’s a real honor, and a privilege and a per- 
sonal pleasure over these years to have been 
associated with the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. You've been dedicated to the 
utilization of water and all of its uses, as well 
as its conservation and its preservation. 
This is my 19th year now that I've sat on 
the House Public Works Committee, sat as 
chairman for the past several years of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, and very ac- 
tive on the flood control subcommittee, and, 
of course, about 10 years ago, introduced 
what became the first real significant Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, and 
subsequently amended in 1961, and now 
again in the of further being 
amended by the Water Quality Act of 1965. 

There is testimony to the ever-growing 
awareness throughout the land on the part 
of our citizens and industry, groups of all 
different sectors, conservation, industy peo- 
ple, recreationists, you name it. And in 
this battle, it is your organization that has 
made one of the major contributions, and 
constantly, in a solid, actual, learned and 
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informed way calling attention to the Na- 
tion and to your representatives in the Con- 
gress about the importance of paying atten- 
tion to this ever-growing problem which 
only recently is receiving the serious con- 
sideration that it deserves. 

You recall, earlier, in the early stages, 
many people believed the problem was ser- 
ious, but they tended to regard it as some- 
what as Mark Twain referred to the 
weather—everybody would talk about it but 
nobody did anything about it. Well, we 
have been doing something about it, and 
have been continuing to do something, and 
a considerable amount, but as the President 
said so accurately, a great deal more remains 
yet to be done. 

And your informative monthly Reporter 
noted last December that the ever increas- 
ing need for some real advance toward solu- 
tions of problems of water pollution is rap- 
idly emerging as the most insistent of our 
needs in the water use and conservation. In 
the April issue, it put the urgency of the 
problem before us in these well chosen 
words, and I quote. “The times are preg- 
nant with a new concept, the realization 
that an ample supply of water of suitable 
quality to assure the forward progress of the 
United States can no longer be taken for 
granted. Only an adequate and sustained 
mobilization of brains and action can do 
this.“ 

When the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress was founded in 1901, there were 
about 77 million Americans. Fifty years 
later, the population had doubled to 154 
million. But in that same period of 50 
years, of one-half a century, the water use 
in the United States increased by fivefold, 
or five times, from somewhat about 40 billion 
gallons a day in 1901 to over 200 billion gal- 
lons a day 50 years later. The estimated 
population now is about 194 million people. 
I recall in the years since I've been here 
since 1947, it has increased, I judge, close to 
45 million people. Elmer Staats, the dis- 
tinguished Director of the Budget, or As- 
sociate Director might help me. Am I cor- 
rect? Is the population of France about 
45 million or in that range? I was 
of West Germany. But practically a whole 
new nation. We've added 45 million new 
people, who not only need water, but more 
water per capita than before. 

Now with this estimated population of 194 
million, water use this year was forecast at 
about 372 billion gallons a day. 
resource development projects, to which this 

tion lends valuable, not only guid- 
ance, but support and leadership in their 
adoption and execution, can be expected to 
increase the dependable supply of fresh water 
from about 315 billion gallons a day to 515 
billion gallons a day by 1980, and 650 billion 
gallons a day by the year 2000. By 1980, and 
that’s only 16 years away, not very far—it’s 
amazing how fast time y 1980 we will 
have approximately 515 billion gallons day 
of water, but by that time in 1980, experts 
today predict that water use will have risen 
to as much as 600 billion gallons a day. In 
other words, we're going to have a deficit of 
80 billion gallons of water. I'm not going to 
belabor you with the details. We saw this 
way back in 1955, 10 years ago. 

We drew a very simple chart you can vis- 
ualize on the screen behind us, a white chart 
with a straight line, somewhat inclining 
toward the right. That would be labeled the 
available supply of water. It's fairly con- 
stant. Then you take a lower curve, begin- 
ning lower down in the left-hand corner 
and sweeping sharply, rapidly upward, and 
about 1980 you have the intersection between 
the demand for water, both human and in- 
dustrial, and agricultural, and the avail- 
ability. At that point, around 1980, we knew 
that the sands in the hourglass would have 
run out, the bells would have rung, and the 
red lights flashed, we would have been in a 
crisis. 
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Now we've already got a shortage of water. 
You take what used to be the water-rich 
Northeast, critically lacks enough water right 
now for the ordinary uses of Its population. 
Who in the world would have ever thought 
not long ago that we'd be able to drink our - 
selves out of water? It reminds me of the 
story my father used to tell me when he was 
a young man. We live up in northeastern 
Minnesota, And as they enter the Canadian 
border to pay a visit, he recalled this great 
big billboard sign advertising a well-known 
beverage, a soft drink. It says, “Drink Can- 
ada Dry.” He says, “We tried and never 
made it.” 

He had a story of one man who was a 
little more addicted to the use of ethyl hy- 
droxyl, more commonly known as alcohol in 
a different form. And he was overdoing it, 
and his poor wife, Mary, at her wits end, 
finally on s dark summer evening took him 
on a hill that overlooked a lovely valley 
below where at one end was a distillery with 
all of its lights ablaze, and the smoke belch- 
ing forth full steam. And Mary said: “Look, 
John, for 20 years you've been trying to drink 
them dry, but can’t you see you'll never 
catch up to them.“ And he looked down 
with admiration and self pride and he said: 
"Yes, Mary, but I've sure got them working 
overtime.” 

But getting back to the simple taking for 
granted commodity of water, as we have 
taken for granted air, both becoming more 
and more critical problems. One of the 
most complex and insoluable things. There's 
no substitute for this, You know my Irish 
friends claim they do find a substitute on 
St. Patty’s Day for awhile. It doesn't last 
too long. You can't squeeze it. You can't 
squeeze a drop of water out a glass of water. 
You can't find a synthetic. You can do it 
for gasoline, for rubber, as we did in World 
War II. You can develop new alloys as we've 
done in very recent years, in high-tempera- 
ture, high-heat-resistant alloys have made 
possible these fabulous high thermo 
propulsion engines that send up the missiles. 
You develop new types of fuels and syn- 
thetic fuels, both liquid, gas, and now solid, 
that will eventually project a vehicle up to 
space, About 5 years ago I made this state- 
ment, and it didn't seem to cause much at- 
tention or interest. 

My background being science, by way of 
explanation, my big love always was. I was 
good in science. I did very well in school. 
I must be honest though. I flunked English. 
You can't be strong in all categories, as 
some of the able, brilliant administrators 
we have here. But I made a statement in 
1958 or 1960, as we were approaching the 
amendments of 1960, that technology and 
the effort and the energy and the financing 
and the total overall effort which we will 
exert and put behind the space program, as 
we did behind the atomic and the thermo 
nuclear or hydrogen program earlier, that 
that effort wili place an American or Ameri- 
cans on the moon, and return them to earth 
safely long before we shall have solved the 
problem simply of having a good supply of 
water of quality and quantity to meet the 
many multivaried needs of this ever-growing 
and becoming more complex soclety of ours. 
And President Buckman pointed out very 
clearly. And I still repeat that statement. 

Now it isn’t that it can't be done, It just 
will require a greater effort, as the President 
said, as your own magazine article last 
April said. We've been aware of this. We've 
been trying to push ahead. There are those 
who say we can't afford to spend the bil- 
lions of dollars that the whole program will 
cost. Well they said the same thing about 
the housing program. They said the same 
thing about the urban redevelopment pro- 
gram, and I see many mayors and local of- 
ficials at this conference. 

They said the same thing in early days 
about the atomic and hydrogen program, 
and later on the jet aircraft program, and 
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then the $20 billion program for space ex- 
ploration. More intimately with which I 
am familiar, the highway program. We 
can't afford $1 billion for roads. 

Why we can't afford it. We'll go bank- 
rupt. We're finding out we're going to be 
saving over $7 billion a year in economic 
savings alone because of the efficiency and 
safety with which we have this mass flow of 
goods and services and human beings across 
the United States, connecting every major 
metropolitan and populated city of the 
country, Not only the safety and ease and 
efficiency, but look at the lives we're going 
to be saving, perhaps as high as 9,000 to 
10,000 lives a year. We killed last year, I 
believe, close to 46,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, all civilians, maybe a few military 
mixed in, combined in with them. And it 
hardly stirs a ripple in the newspapers. 
Why that's 10,000 more innocent civilians, 
given our highways, and byways and roads 
and streets 10,000 Americans and civilians, 
including women and children that were 
killed in the 42 months of Korea, back in 
1951 and 1952, and 1953. And they were 
military men. Yet they say you can’t afford 
it. 


Why, of course, you can afford it. You 
have to. And it's got to be done, And I 
want to express my public appreciation and 
commendation to my colleagues that have 
worked with me in the House Public Works 
Committee and others in the House on both 
sides of the aisle, those who work on the 
Appropriations Committee, particularly my 
very dear friend for many, many years, my 
mentor and tutor, so to say, Chairman MIKE 
Kirwan, who will be most appropriately, 
truly justifiably named, I understand, at a 
luncheon this afternoon, for a most signifi- 
cant award. 

So water—this whole problem can be licked 
and it will be licked. We've done a tremen- 
dous job. I recall in the early years when 
we suggested grants, Federal grants to 
municipalities, and they were bona fide ar- 
guments raised by people who really be- 
lieved—and experienced people - belleved 
that this would slow up the program. 

On the contrary, it accelerated the pro- 
gram. To the everlasting credit of the local 
municipalities, I want to commend and to 
pay public tribute, and to call public atten- 
tion to local officials, to mayors and the 
councils, and city engineers, and to health 
authorities, and to the citizens that sup- 
ported them. In 1955 and the 3 years pre- 
viously the total national average expendi- 
ture for water pollution and treatment 
plants was at a $222 million level, and began 
gradually to inch upward to over $400 mil- 
lion—$450 million—$480 million, more than 
double. We passed the Blatnik public works 
accelerated program, I belleve back in about 
1961 or 1962, and a good deal of that money 
went into pollution treatment facilities. 
We finally reached a little over the $800 mil- 
lion level. 

It has slipped down some now to about 
the $660 million level. We should be around 
the $800 million plus—$850 million plus 
level of spending, to a little better than hold 
our own, to hold our own, and to close the 
gap that has been increasing wider each year, 
You know, even now the gap is a little bit 
wider. We have more polluted water than 
we had the year before, not only more pol- 
luted water, but more complicated pollu- 
tants. It’s not just a matter of health now, 
with new synthetics, new plastics, the radio- 
active materials the President referred to. 

I want to make just one little statistical— 
refer to a statistical fact in the field of 
medicine, with which I have a special in- 
terest and a rather limited familiarity. In 
medicine, if there is an advance made in 
biochemical research, it is somewhat indica- 
tive of an advance leading to chemistry of 
synthetics and textiles, in dyes and plastics, 
and many other areas. 
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In medicine today, three-fourths—you 
heard me, over 75 percent—of the prescrip- 
tlons written by doctors every day are for 
medications and for medicants that were 
not in existence in 1948, way after World 
War II. It shows you the incredible 
advance in the chemistry of matter and 
breaking up the atom, realining them and 
creating new substances. You know it’s been 
more than just the human pollutants in the 
water. We've got into pesticides, and it is 
now getting more and more complicated. We 
need to know more about the water, and 
that’s why we authorized seven regional labo- 
ratories, and a fresh water laboratory. 

I wondered who in the world had to study 
fresh water. I thought water was water. I 
never realized the amount of graduate train- 
ing, years in chemistry, how much we didn't 
know about water and how much we had to 
learn. And the reason I clung to that is be- 
cause we're going to have to work in a joint 
effort as we worked so beautifully with mu- 
nicipalities on the Federal level, and bring 
the States in a joint effort to start to work on 
water quality criterla and standards, I pay 
tribute, and every bit of it justified and sin- 
cere to the municipalities, because of this 
grant money, instead of swelling their pro- 
gram, for every $1 of Federal money—every 
Federal dollar went into the treatment 
plant, the local municipalities on an average 
raised up 84 to $434 to $5 and $514, averag- 
ing over 80 percent of the financial burden to 
be carried on their own shoulders. We gave 
them just enough of an assist to either stim- 
ulate them or motivate them or help them 
over a hump, to get local public support for a 
bond issue, or whatever it may be. But it 
worked, And because it worked so well, we've 
increased the present $100 million a year au- 
thorization by 50 percent in the current bill 
now in conference in the Congress to $150 
million. 

I also want to say publicly, and although 
critically, I hope it will be taken in a positive 
sense, the one area where we've failed the 
greatest and received the least amount of 
support, and undoubtedly in some areas per- 
haps they couldn’t give all the support they 
could, and others they just, for some reason 
wouldn't, and that’s on the State level. The 
States have got todo more, And I commend 
Governor Rockefeller, even though I'm a 
strong Democrat. He came forth and said 
there ought to be a revolving program, mean- 
ing if the Federal Government would promise 
later on to reimburse us, we'll bond ourselves 
today when the costs are lower and the needs 
are greatest. t 

The States have got to do more, both in 
terms of assisting and getting the principal 
plants, but also in enforcement. Because 
I'm not going to be satisfied, and Senator 
Musk and his colleagues, and my colleagues 
are not going to be satisfied with merely 
waiting until a stream is all fouled up, until 
it stinks to high heaven, and it’s so awful 
and so messy and so miserable that any 6- 
year-old kid wouldn't go in it, and no puppy 
dog would walk nearby to lap a little water. 
We're too intelligent for that. 

The minute you see a development in a 
basin authority knowing the quantity of 
water and the drainage, and we've got excel- 
lent statistics from geological and meteoro- 
logical and the Corps of Engineers and other 
agencies, we know pretty well how much 
the tolerance of a river can be, and when you 
see the type of use developing, whether it's 
residential or essentially an industrial, and 
the type of industrial, or a combination, or 
residential and industrial, you ought to know 
and we ought to have a control level, just 
as you have levels on river gaging, you know, 
low tide and high tide, we've got to now begin 
to work on preventive measures. No one can 
reach up to these tolerances. In other words, 
we've got to think now and we serve notice 
in a friendly and positive way because we'll 
work with them in a helpful way, to the 
municipalities, but particularly to these in- 
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dustries, and above all to the States, to pay 
More attention and to utilize the talents of 
informed and skilled public officials in the 
field of water utilization, and the research 
people in the field of water, to utilize and to 
work out preventive measures, to work out 
water quality criteria and standards. 

Mr. President, you've been more than 
generous with the time you've alloted me. 
My fellow Members of the Congress, and my 
good friends, you have been most patient and 
most kind with your attention. I appreciate 
it.. I thank you each and every one of you, 
and I bid you all good luck. 


Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9075) to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
voice my support of H.R. 9075, the Uni- 
formed Services Pay Act of 1965. The 
issue raised by this bill is not a limited 
one of concern to only a small group, but 
rather one which will affect all Ameri- 
cans. At stake is the defense of the 
United States and the entire free world 
and on trial is our willingness to bear 
the burdens which this task involves. 

We have spent, and will continue to 
spend, vast sums of money for the devel- 
opment and production of new guns, 
planes, ships, and missiles. But dedi- 
cated and capable personnel are no less 
important than the weapons they em- 
ploy for the defense of ourselves and our 
allies, and the deterrence of would-be 
aggressors. Thus, just as we have been 
prepared to bear heavy expense for new 
armaments, so must we be realistic in 
our appraisal of the expenses which 
must be borne if our Armed Forces are 
to attract and retain men and women of 
the caliber required by a modern mili- 
tary force-in-readiness. The advance 
of modern technology does not lessen 
this need; on the contrary, it increases 
it. There is little hope of attracting 
skilled and specialized personnel if sal- 
aries of the Armed Forces are held below 
those for comparable civilian jobs, or if 
increases in military pay lag behind the 
yearly increase in the demand for such 
qualification, or behind the rise in the 
cost of living. 

While this bill entails an increased 
Federal expenditure, in the long run it 
will lead to considerable saving, for it 
will help reduce the waste involved when 
the armed services spend large sums of 
money in training personnel who subse- 
quently leave the forces because of in- 
adequate salaries. 

During the last century, we have 
fought two world wars, expended hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars on defense, 
and suffered huge numbers of casual- 
ties in the cold war, all for the preserva- 
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tion of our freedom and our way of life. 
At this very moment, in South Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic, our fellow 
Americans are risking their lives for the 
preservation of our liberty. 

The expenses entailed by the bill I am 
supporting are negligible compared with 
the losses which would be involved if, by 
an immoderate desire for economy, we 
jeopardized all that we seek to preserve. 
We cannot buy a 20th century defense 
with 19th century wages. 

Passage of this bill is not only crucial 
to the national interest, but is essential 
if we are to give fair and equitable treat- 
ment to those serving in our Armed 
Forces. The bill seeks to do no more than 
give them wages comparable with those 
which they would receive for their skills 
in civilian life. In view of the greater 
risks, responsibilities and importance of 
the military jobs which they hold, this 
criterion of comparability is a moderate 
one indeed. Let us give a fair salary 
today to those who may give their lives 
tomorrow. 

We cannot juggle the books with our 
national security, for they will be merci- 
lessly audited by the Communist ag- 
gressors. We must not shrink from the 
burden which both justice and self- 
interest demand we bear. Eternal 
vigilance, the condition of liberty, means 
Armed Forces composed of capable men 
receiving just compensation. 

Passage of this bill is demanded by our 
responsibilities to our fellow citizens, and 
by our obligations to those Americans 
who are bearing and will continue to bear 
arms in the common defense. 


Citation for Distinguished Service Given 
to Mr. Orlando Garcia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of the Interior recently con- 
ferred the highest honor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on one of its out- 
standing employees, Mr, Orlando Garcia. 

Mr. Garcia’s distinguished record 
compiled during his 40 years of out- 
standing service with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs certainly entitles him to 
the honor which he has received. I in- 
clude herewith, Mr. Speaker, the citation 
signed by the Honorable Stewart Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior, which accom- 
panied this award: 

CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE: ORLANDO 
GARCIA IN RECOGNITION oF 40 YEARS OF Ex- 
CEPTIONAL SERVICE WITH THE BUREAU OF IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS, DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Mr. Garcia has served with the Bureau con- 

tinuously since January 1924, when he was 

appointed financial clerk at Haskell Institute. 

He progressed to positions of ad- 

ministrative and supervisory responsibility at 

the Pawnee, Papago, and Colorado River 

Agencies, and since June 1957 has been area 

field representative at the Riverside Area 

Field Office in California. He retired on Feb- 
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ruary 29, 1964. He was a highly qualified ad- 
ministrator, and an exemplary employee. He 
always strived to protect the rights and inter- 
ests of the various Indian groups with whom 
he worked. His definitiveness in approach, 
ability to make decisions, initiative, resource- 
fulness, and ability to promote harmony have 
been of inestimable value. He helped estab- 
lish the Colorado River Tribal Office and the 
Fort Mohave Tribal organization. He made 
important contributions to the formulation 
of local policies in such flelds as Navajo colo- 
nization, farming leases and assignments, 
Indian employment, tribal investments, and 
attorney representation. Under extremely 
difficult conditions, he made remarkable 
progress in improving relations between the 
Bureau and the 30 separate bands of Indians 
in the Mission Area of California. Through 
his exceptional leadership, some of the groups 
have adopted organization documents and 
enrollment regulations. He also rendered 
valuable assistance in meetings relating w 
the proposed settlement agreement of cases 
pending before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. For his long career of outstanding serv- 
ice as an administrator with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Garcia is granted the 
highest honor of the Department of the In- 
terior, its Distinguished Service Award. 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Emergency Highway Relief Fund 
(H.R. 6790) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr, DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 6790, which passed on Monday, 
July 19, which will increase the amount 
of funds available to States for emer- 
gency repair and reconstruction of high- 
ways and bridges damaged or destroyed 
by major natural disasters, such as floods, 
earthquakes, and severe storms. 

Last March testimony before the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee on Roads re- 
vealed the $30 million authorized by 
existing law for emergency highway re- 
lief far from adequate to meet current 
repair needs. At that time requests from 
States for funds to make necessary re- 
pairs to highways damaged by recent 
major disasters, already exceeded the 
amount of funds available. 

Subsequently, large-scale flooding in 
Colorado and Kansas left hundreds of 
miles of highways and roads in need of 
repair. Bridges and bridge approaches 
were washed away by floodwaters. In 
my district in Kansas, the Army Corps 
of Engineers estimate the total flood 
damage in the Arkansas River Basin to 
Great Bend, Kans., at $19 million. Total 
damages downstream from Great Bend 
are estimated at $13 million and much of 
the damage in this area is in rural areas, 
to crops and county roads. Of these area 
totals, reports from the Bureau of Public 
Roads indicate, and reports on highway 
and roadway damages are by no means 
complete, permanent repairs on Federal- 
aid secondary highways, that is, county 
roads and farm to market roads, will 
amount to $1,700,000. To make tempo- 
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rary repairs on Federal-aid primary 
highways, the Bureau estimates $150,000. 
These reports, though incomplete, are 
indicative of extensive highway repair 
needs which must be met in part with 
emergency highway relief funds. 

The Northwest Disaster Relief Act of 
1965, recently enacted, responds to exist- 
ing nationwide needs for necessary high- 
way and bridge repairs by authorizing a 
$50 million increase in the emergency 
highway relief fund for fiscal 1965 and a 
$20 million increase for fiscal 1966. 
These funds are authorized to be used on 
a nationwide basis by the Secretary of 
Commerce for emergency road repair 
wherever and whenever the need has 
arisen. 

However, when major disaster strikes 
it is necessary that adequate emergency 
funds be available to give States prompt 
assistance for highway repairs. This 
bill would provide an annual increase of 
$20 million in available emergency high- 
way relief funds for fiscal 1965 and each 
succeeding year. Its enactment will 
make funds available more nearly com- 
mensurate with projected needs and costs 
of emergency highway repair and will 
serve to minimize the need to authorize 
special legislation for relief of unfore- 
seen disaster situations. 


Coinage Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R, 8926) to provide 
for the coinage of the United States. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Coinage Act of 1965 proposes 
that the U.S. subsidiary coins, presently 
made with a 90-percent silver compound 
be changed to consist chiefly of a cupro- 
nickel composite. 

This change in the composition of our 
subsidiary coinage has been made neces- 
sary by recent increases in the use of 
silver for industry and defense purposes; 
a concurrently increasing need for sub- 
sidiary coins in the American economy; 
and the failure of silver production on 
the world market to keep pace with these 
increasing needs. In the last 6 years 
world silver consumption has more than 
doubled, while production has increased 
less than 15 percent. 

The effect on the U.S. Treasury, as the 
market price of silver began to equal the 
monetary price of $1.29 a troy ounce, has 
been to make the Treasury a supplier of 
residual silver from its stockpiles to in- 
dustry. The latest Treasury statement 
shows that the Treasury's silver stock- 
pile is down under 1 billion ounces. 

Those opposed to this bill state that we 
should maintain a coinage that has in- 
trinsic value. This point of view is 
simplistic. Money is whatever com- 
modity is acceptable in performing cer- 
tain basic functions, including serving as 
a medium of exchange and providing a 
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useful means for calculating values. At 
times in the history of the world silver 
and gold have been employed as this 
commodity because they are scarce, 
durable, and portable. 

A history of money in the United 
States shows that silver, although it has 
an intrinsic value, has a highly fluctu- 
ating value in market terms. When 
Alexander Hamilton established our 
monetary system on a bimetallic basis, he 
put the ratio of silver to gold at 15 to 1. 
In a short while it was edging toward 
16 to 1. In the pre-Civil War period the 
market value of silver was such that 
Congress, in 1853, set the silver content 
of our lesser silver coins at 7 percent 
below the fine grain content of the sil- 
ver dollar. This prevented the subsid- 
iary coins from disappearing. In 1879, 
the price pendulum swung abruptly in 
the other direction with the price of sil- 
ver falling when its ratio to gold. sud- 
denly changed, over a 5-year period, from 
16 to 1 to 19 to 1. From that time for- 
ward, until within the last 4 years, we 
have been subsidizing the western silver 
producers either by setting by statute the 
amount of silver dollars to be minted or 
by standing ready to purchase silver 
from the mines at $1.29 a troy ounce. 
During this latter phase, the intrinsic 
value of silver in the coins has varied 
from 9 cents in the half dollar in 1933 
to its present point where market pres- 
sures are pushing it close to the Treasury 
price. If the market price goes beyond 
the Treasury price, silver coins will dis- 
appear from sight. 

We cannot permit the scarcity of pre- 
cious metals in relation to the monetary 
and industrial uses to exercise a tyranny 
over the money supply. The dual de- 
mand for precious metal means that it 
will increase enormously in value with a 
consequent reduction in the general 
price level. We are compelled to find 
a low-priced commodity to use as money 
or suffer the economy to grind to a halt. 

The bill now before us, H.R. 8926, 
would provide us with a durable sub- 
sidiary coinage that will be legal tender, 
can be used in vending machines, will 
constitute an adequate coinage, and at 
the same time stem the drain on the 
Treasury's silver stocks. The American 
producers are protected by the fact that 
the Treasury will hold the market price 
of silver at its present level of $1.29 plus 
per fine troy ounce, with a minimum 
guaranteed purchase price of $1.25 per 
ounce on all domestically mined silver. 
The silver dollar will remain our stand- 
ard coin at 90-percent silver, but none 
will be minted for at least 5 years. 

13 am happy to support passage of this 


Morristown National Historical Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 
or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 


er, there appeared in a recent edition of 
the Paterson, N.J., Evening News an 
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interesting article by Dorothy Patterson 
on the Morristown National Historical 
Park which is located in the district 
which I represent. 

The article follows: 

MORRISTOWN NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 

(By Dorothy Patterson) 

Less than an hour's drive from downtown 
Paterson, but almost 200 years back in time, 
is Morristown National Historical Park, nerve 
center of the American Revolution. 

The park offers an ideal setting for family 
outings, from the Ford Manison head- 
quarters of Gen. George Washington and the 
adjoining historical museum in Morristown 
center to the Jockey Hollow campgrounds 
about 4 miles west, 

GRAND TOUR 


The entire grand circle tour covers about 
9 miles, most of it along pleasant moderately 
traveled roads, shaded by trees that were old 
when the Continental Army marched under 
them. 

Entrance to the Jockey Hollow area is off 
Route 202 (Mount Kemble Avenue) but is not 
well marked and can be easily missed. When 
driving, watch for the large overhead direc- 
tional sign indicating “New Vernon.” ‘The 
park entrance is at this crossroad, directly 
right, when driving westbound as you would 
be coming from this area. It's worth watch- 
ing for. The National Park Service has map- 
ped out an easily followed tour that begins 
at the Wick House, a colonial farmhouse 
that served as military quarters for Maj. Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair during the Continental Army 
encampment of 1779-80. 

The farmhouse has been restored and fur- 
nished in the period fashion, and a guide 
from the National Park Service is on duty to 
answer questions. At the entrance to Wick 
House, what looks like an old covered cistern 
is actually a record player that, when a but- 
ton is pressed, relates the story of the farm- 
house and its sprightly daughter, Tempe 
Wicke. 

Tempe was a spirited girl who remained 
cool and self-possessed when a band of mu- 
tinying Continentals accosted her while she 
was riding to bring a doctor for her ailing 
mother, and demanded her horse. While the 
men swarmed around her and clutched the 
horse's bridle, Tempe agreed to give up her 
horse. In the brief moment they let go the 
reins, she dug her spurs into the horse's 
flanks and set off at a flying gallop toward 
her home. The story goes that she brought 
the horse right into her bedroom to hide him 
from the soldiers had they come after her. 
A road linking Highway 202 with New Jersey 
24 has been named in her memory. Tempe 
Wick Road makes a nice alternate for the 
trip back to Morristown through the scenic 
rolling hills of Morris County, This is hunt 
country, where the horsy set rides to the 
hounds, and lives in the spacious mansions 
that are hidden behind winding tree-shaded 
drives. 

WALKING TOURS 

Those who like to walk may park their 
cars at the Wick House parking area and 
cover the Jockey Hollow Campground on 
foot, along easy, well-marked trails. 

One of the most Interesting points on the 
tour is the Bettin Oak, a towering, gnarled 
tree that shades the grave of Capt. Adam 
Bettin. During the winter of 1781 the Penn- 
sylvania Line had its encampment in this 
area. Their morale broken by the bitter 
cold, shortages of food and inadequate cloth- 
ing, they mutinied, and struck out for Phila- 
deiphia, then the Capital, to put their com- 
plaints before the Congress. Captain Bettin 
sought to halt the mutiny but was struck 
down by his own men. He was buried under 
the oak tree, and the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution have placed a granite marker 
on the site. 

The main body of the Continental Army 
spent two rugged winters in the hill country 
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around Morristown. The troops spent. the 

winter of 1779-80 in Jockey Hollow. It was 

here that General de Lafayette arrived with 

the happy news of the second French expe- 

dition to ald the hard-pressed Continentals. 

The campground is much as it was then. 
OLD GRAVESITE 


The National Park Service has constructed 
a representative camp hospital from original 
plans prepared by Dr. James Tilton, troop 
surgeon in 1779-80 and later Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army, This is the second 
point of interest on your park tour along the 
old camp road. Directly across is an old 
burying ground where 100 some soldiers 
who could not survive the bitter winter were 
buried. Up on a hill overlooking the parade 
ground, the Park Service has carefully re- 
constructed several log huts, typical of those 
used by the officers during that bitter win- 
ter. There are no statistics on how many 
might have gone up in smoke, but the log 
chimneys look anything but fireproof. From 
here, you continue along Wick Road, to 
Sugar Loaf Road, back to Wick House and 
out. 

The Ford mansion in Morristown was con- 
structed by Col. Jacob Ford, Jr., an iron 
manufactu-er, just before the start of the 
war. The building, in excellent condition, 
was partially restored by the National Park 
Service in 1939 and is furnished with au- 
thentic pleces of the period, including some 
of the original furniture in use in the man- 
sion when Washington stayed there. One 
historic piece is the tall secretary desk at 
which the Commander in Chief penned his 
orders and some of the most important 
documents of his military career. 

LECTURES GIVEN 

The museum is directly behind the man- 
sion. Here are many original objects, me- 
mentoes of the Continental Army's winter 
encampments at Morristown. These are 
supplemented by photographs, arms collec- 
tions, prints, and Colonial artifacts. Leo- 
tures, Illustrated by colored slides, are given 
in the museum auditorium. 

Wick House in Jockey Hollow Park is 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 1 to 5 
pm., and on Sunday from 10 am. to 8 p.m. 
There is no charge for admission to the 
farmhouse or Jockey Hollow Park. The Ford 
Mansion and historical museum are open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission is 50 cents for adults. Children 
under 16 or groups of children under 18 ac- 
companied by adults are admitted free. 

There are picnic grounds in Jockey Hollow 
tor those who wish to bring their lunch. 
But no fires or cooking are permitted in the 
957 some acre park. 

Actual mileage from downtown Paterson, 
using scenic route 202 through Wayne, Lin- 
coln Park, Towaco, Boonton, Parsippany- 
Troy Hills, Morris Plains, and Morristown, is 
35 miles one way. This can be shortened 
Somewhat by using Route 46 to Route 202 at 
the Parsippany-Troy Hilis intersection. 


Help the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF ‘MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Numerous occasions, I have expressed my 
Shock, concern, sympathy, and inten- 
tion to continue to assist in every way 
Possible the oppressed people of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia who are cur- 


‘ciples of international law. 
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rently suffering under the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

These gallant peoples with their ap- 
pealing, inspiring history and devotion 
to the principles of freedom have made 
it clear to the whole world time and time 
again that they intend to continue their 
fight, and to die if necessary, for their 
national independence and freedom. 

This Nation maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the governments of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia and has con- 
sistently refused to recognize their seiz- 
ure and forced incorporation into the 
Soviet Union. 

A select committee of this House has 
found that the incorporation of these na- 
tions was contrary to established prin- 
I will go 
further and state that the oppression 
that they have suffered since that incor- 
poration is brutal, unspeakable, inhuman, 
and violative of human rights, 

It was contemplated and agreed at in- 
ternational conferences between the So- 
viet Union and the Allies during World 
War II that plebiscites would be held to 
allow subject peoples affected by the 
executive agreements if they chose to set 
up their own independent governments 
under principles of self-determination. 

‘These agreements, like many others, 
have not been kept by the Soviet Union. 
To the contrary, they have been grossly 
violated by imposing upon these helpless 
peoples dictatorial control of their lives 
and affairs, and in many cases forcing 
them into exile and imprisonment in Si- 
beria and other slave labor camps in the 
Soviet Union. 

Obviously, this Government should not 
and cannot condone this illegal, inhuman 
conduct, and neither can it continue to 
ignore the sorrowful plight of these peo- 
ples and other similarly afflicted peoples 
who are being ground down under the 
heel of Soviet tyranny, denied their basic 
rights as free men and women, and held 
captive under dictatorial masters. 

I hope that our Government will urge, 
not only in the United Nations, but on 
its own account, an end to these condi- 
tions, and a fair, honest, opportunity 
for these peoples to vote upon their 
status, and determine once and for all 
whether they propose to remain by force 
in the Soviet orbit, or whether they want 
to establish their own free, Independent 
government, a right that was granted to 
them under international agreements 
and is one of the sacred rights of man. 

I am greatly concerned about the 
plight of these peoples to whom I have 
alluded, Mr. Speaker, and I trust that 
our Government will make it very clear 
to the Soviet Union, our allies, and to the 
world, that we stand wholeheartedly, 
firmly and irrevocably for all those who 
are being held captive throughout the 
world by the armed might of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and we will do every- 
thing in our power to assist them. 

Men are born free and none of them 
must be kept in chains. 

RESOLUTION To HELP THE BALTIC STATES 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 
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Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess a 
warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of people everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own independ- 
ent states, while on the other hand, the 
Baltic nations having a great historical past 
and having enjoyed the blessings of freedom 
for centuries are now subjugated to the most 
brutal colonial oppression; and 

Whereas the Communists regime did mot 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by legal or democratic process, and in 
fact took over these countries by force of 
arms; and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians desire, fight, and die for their na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas the Govrenment of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the free Bal- 
tic republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia and consistently kas refused to recog- 
nize their seizure and forced incorporation 
intb the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the select committee of the House 
of Representatives, created by House Reso- 
lution 346 of the 83d Congress to investigate 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union, found that the Incorporation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, was con- 
trary to established principles of internation- 
al law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the U.S. Congress, That the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to bring the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and ask the United Nations to request the 
Soviet Union to do the following: 

1, To. withdraw all Soviet troops, secret 
police, agents, colonists, and all controls from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 

2. To return to their homes all Baltic exiles 
and deportees from Siberia, prisons, and 
slave-labor camps in the Soviet Union; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 

.tonia under its supervision and punish all 
Russian Communists who are guilty of crimes 
against the peoples of the Baltic States. 

Jux 28, 1965. 
Mr. LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear LEONARD: I was glad to hear from you. 

I may state that I have exerted very ex- 
tensive efforts in the House and elsewhere in 
behalf of the liberation of the Baltic States 
and other states similarly oppressed, over a 
long period of time. 

My thought was, in to your re- 
quest, that you should direct this resolution 
to your own Congressman and that is a pro- 
cedure required by the traditions and prac- 
tices of the House of Representatives. 

I may state that I am in complete agree- 
ment with the objectives of the resolution 
anyway but I think you should follow the 
procedures and present this matter through 
your own Congressman since I have already 
introduced the resolution. 

Warm regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pinup J. PRHILBIN. 

PS.—I am enclosing some of my recent 
speoshes in these matters, 

AMERICANS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
Action To FREE THE BALTIC 
STATES, 

Los Angeles, June 17, 1965. 
The Honorable PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: Your letter of 
June 14, 1965, was received and greatly ap- 
preciated. I am sorry to say that your let- 
ter does not satisfy us. 
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For your information, we have a consider- 
able number of members who are from the 
Third Congressional District, State of Massa- 
chusetts. In other words, they are your 
constituents. We have received a good num- 
ber of letters from these members (your 
constituents) who are asking us whether 
or not you have introduced a resolution 
concerning the Baltic States. We have been 
writing to them and telling them that you 
most likely would do that. From your letter 
of June 14 it does not seem to us that you 
are in a mood to do that. 

By introducing a resolution you would not 
lose anything; on the contrary, you would 
gain a great deal. First, you would further 
the freedom cause for the Baltic States; 
secondly, you would make many new friends 
and supporters among the Baltic Americans 
in your Congressional District. Again, we 
ask you kindly to introduce a resolution 
that we are mailing to you as a House Con- 
current Resolution. We hope that you will 
do it without further delay. Thank you. 

With all good wishes and regards, 


Sincerely, 
LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
JUNE 14, 1965. 
Mr. LEONARD VALIUKAsS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear LEONARD: I appreciated your letter 
of some time ago which was lost in my heavy 
volume of mall and has just come to my at- 
tention. 

As you know, I have been very active in 
endeavoring to help your cause ever since 
I was elected to Congress and propose to 
continue my efforts. 

With reference to the resolution, I think 
you should refer it to your own Congress- 
man if you have not already done so be- 
cause it would seem more appropriate that 
he should introduce it, 

Please know I will continue my efforts for 
the cause of the oppressed Baltic States. 

Warm regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
AMERICANS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
Action To FREE THE Batic 
STATES, 
Los Angeles, March 12, 1965. 
Hon. PHILIP J, PRILBIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: Thanks for your 
excellent remarks that you made recently 
in the U.S. Congress in commemorating the 
Lithuanian independence day. 

As you know, the Baltic States have been 
suffering in the Soviet slavery since June 
15, 1940. We, as leaders of the free world, 
should go shead and help the people of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to get rid 
of the Communists yoke there. Unquestion- 
ably, we can do that through the United 
Nations. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a 
resolution which I kindly ask you to intro- 
duce in the U.S. Congress as a concurrent 
resolution. The action that our country can 
take is embodied in this proposed legislation. 
By introducing this resolution in the U.S. 
Congress, you would further greatly the 
freedom cause of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. I hope that you will do it at your 
earliest convenience. 

When this cry for liberty legislation is 
introduced and ready for distribution, please 
mail me several copies of it. Please mail me 
also at least four prints of your picture. I 
will see to it that this matter gets some first- 
rute publicity in all major Baltic-American 
newspapers that are read by many of your 
constituents. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD VALIUKAS, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
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Hanoi May Have Built Its Own 
Pandora’s Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1,1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Americans were outraged at the bru- 
tal execution of Sgt. Harold Bennett. By 
this action the Vietcong may have in- 
flamed American public opinion to the 
point where instead of calculated escala- 
tion the United States will be even more 

resolute in Vietnam, forcing the Com- 
munists to more expensive capitulation. 

The Tampa Times, an articulate me- 
dium of opinion in Florida, printed an 
editorial discussing this aspect of the war 
in Vietnam. I ask that the Tampa Times 
editorial of June 26 be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

Cry “Havock” AND Let SLIP THE Docs OF WAR? 


The North Vietnamese Communists threw 
all the rules of civilized behavior out the 
window when they executed Sgt. Harold 
George Bennett this week. Sergeant Bennett 
was technically a prisoner of war, captured 
December 29 during vicious fighting at Binh 
Gia in South Vietnam. He was killed, ac- 
cording to announcements from North Viet- 
nam, in reprisal for the execution of several 
Red terrorists by the South Vietnamese Goy- 
ernment. 

This wanton act brands the North Viet- 
namese regime totally criminal, It is certain 
to increase demands in the United States 
that the Johnson administration abandon 
its calculated escalation policy, aimed at 
forcing Reds to the peace table, and launch 
an all-out war against North Vietnam with 
the ultimate goal nothing short of total vic- 
tory. 

These demants, while premature, may be 
difficult to resist. The memory of Korea is 
still fresh in the minds of many Americans 
and there is no desire here to become in- 
volved in another war we have no intention 
of winning: 

President Johnson has repeatedly stated 
his willingness to negotiate a peace in south- 
east Asia based on the simple solution that 
North Vietnam cease its attacks on South 
Vietnam. But his offers have been spurned. 
British Commonwealth leaders have formed 
a peace team in an effort to cool off the 
reated situation in the Far East. But it, 
too, has been rebuffed by communism. 

The Reds are moving inexorably toward a 
bitter showdown which would invite a full 
nuclear response by the United States. It is 
unrealistic to imagine that this country 
would commit itself to limited war against 


the ceaseless tides of manpower available to. 


Red China. It is also unrealistic to expect 
that the United States and its allies in South 
Vietnam will retreat before threats and in- 
timidation implied in the murder of Sgt. 
Bennett. Hanoi has its hand on a box con- 
taining far more evils than Pandora ever 
released. 

If the Communists are not students of 
Shakespeare, they should be. There is a 
lesson in the resentment generated in Mark 
Antony by the assassination of Caesar—an 
anger not unlike resentment generated now 
by the brutal murder of Sgt. Bennett. 

As we recall, Antony declared: 

“Woe to the hand that shed this costly 
blood. 

“Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

“All pity chok d with custom of fell deeds: 
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“And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 

“With Ante by his side, come hot from 
hell. 

“Shall in these confines, with a monarch's 
voice, 

“Cry ‘Havock,’ and let slip the dogs of 


war; 
“That this foul deed shall smell above 
the earth 
“With carrion-men groaning for burial.” 


Food Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25, 1965, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, on page A3345, a table of com- 
parative food prices for May and June 
1965, compiled by U.S. News & World 
Report. 

The table documented the enormous 
food price increases which occurred dur- 
ing just the 1-month period between May 
and June, and which every housewife 
has experienced. The poor with large 
families suffer most of all when food 
prices go up. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Labor are the most 
culpable contributors to these inordinate 
price increases... 

At this very moment, the two Depart- 
ments are shamelessly conspiring to gain 
congressional approval of two bills which 
would result in even higher food prices— 
to the further detriment of the poor, as 
well as the taxpayer. 

First. The omnibus agriculture bill 
would provide additional subsidies for 
some farmers—and increase the price of 
bread to consumers. The legislation 
could not stand on its own merits. 

Second. The administration and some 
of my colleagues are beholden to the 
leaders of organized labor and thus are 
committed to repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which permits the 
individual States to enact so-called 
right-to-work laws. It appears, how- 
ever, that they do not now have suffcient 
votes for repeal on its own merits. 

Therefore, the administration plan is, 
in effect, to combine the farm bill and 
repeal of 14(b) into a single package. 
Members of Congress from agricultural 
areas are being asked to vote for repeal 
of 14(b) in return for promises that 
Members from the cities will support the 
farm measure. 

Such “logrolling” legislative maneu- 
vers are detrimental to nearly everyone— 
the taxpayer who pays the subsidies, the 
worker who does not wish to be forced 
into union membership to hold his job, 
and the consumer who requires bread as 
an essential part of his daily diet. 

Mr. Speaker, when food prices go up 
again—as they surely will—the blame 
must be assigned to those who are re- 
sponsible—the administration, the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Labor. 
All of the welfare and poverty programs 
in the world will not keep pace with the 
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food price increases directly attributable 
to present administration policies. 

Several people who reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have written to me 
advising that food prices in June actually 
were even higher than those quoted in 
the U.S. News & World Report article. A 
typical letter from a sincere, concerned 
lady appears at the end of my remarks. 
She also might write to Labor Secretary 
Wirtz, Agriculture Secretary Freeman, 
and the President. 

The full text of the letter, with name 
of sender omitted, follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 16, 1965. 
Hon. Burr L, TALCOTT, or CALIFORNIA, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Sm: I read with interest your exten- 
sion of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 25, 1965, vol. 111, No. 115, pages 
A3345 and A3346 on “Higher Prices of Food 
Hurt the Poor Most of All.” 

The little chart which compared May and 
June food prices was a com chart in 
its own way, but—the prices that I have seen 
in one major chainstore in Washington, D.C. 
is way above the prices in the chart, Le.: 
Sirloin steak (pound 
Sirloin tip (pound 
Porterhouse steak (pound) 
Chuck roast (pound 22 


Pork chops (pound — 18 
Bacon (pound „%. 95 
Green beans (2 pounds ----=-=--==== 35 
Pork sausage (pound) -19 
Potatoes (10 pounds 1.50 
e E 2 


I am not the richest person in the District 
of Columbia, nor am I the poorest; but it gets 
discouraging to even go into a store, and try 
to make up a meal. Cabbage and potatoes 
and hamburger used to be a poor man's diet. 
Now even the rich can't afford them. 

Something should be done. The food 
Stamps being issued to welfare people so 
that they can get decent food can't possibly 
go too far on the prices prevailing in the 
chainstores that they should go to. 

It is unbelievable that 2 pounds of bacon 
can be 79 cents 1 month and the next month 
it Jumps to $1.15 (A&P). 

If we are to be a healthy nation and are 
to eat proteins, vegetables, fruit, etc., prices 
Must be reasonable. 

As Iam a Washington, D.C., resident and 
have no representation except all the Mem- 
bers of Congress, etc., I feel that I can write 
to any one of them and be heard (maybe 
that's even better than one Representative). 


What the FSA Can Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Free Society Association has been 
Much discussed. The following editorial 
from the Arizona Republic, in my opin- 
ion, puts the association and its founders 
in proper context, ‘Therefore, I include 
it in the Recorp under authority previ- 
Ously granted. 

WHat THE FSA Can Do 

The Free Society Association has received 
more brickbats than bouquets since it was 
launched by Barry Goldwater last month. 
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Ray Bliss, Republican national chairman, 
doesn't like it because he is afraid it will 
drain off contributions that might otherwise 
go to the national committee. Liberal Re- 
publicans criticize it as being “divisive” and 
say they are opposed to splinter organiza- 
tions. Some Democrats have dismissed it as 
a vehicle for right-wing extremism. 

Phoenix Attorney Denison Kitchel told a 
press conference this week that the FSA 
hoped to further the principles of conserva- 
tism in both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties. However, he said, the organi- 
zation would probably have more effect on 
the Republicans, who tend to be more con- 
servative than Democrats. But the main 
objective, he said, would be to “enable the 
American voter, operating within the frame- 
work of our two-party system, to make politi- 
cal decisions which will be, once again, based 
on principles.” 

In one of its earlier statements, the Free 
Society Association listed among its goals: 
(1) To promote understanding of the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government; (2) to 
suggest how the problems of today fit into 
the Constitution; (3) to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the principles of a free 
society and the tenets of irresponsible leader- 
ship. 

In commenting on these objectives, Judd 
Arnett wrote in the Detroit Free Press: “It 
certainly does no harm for groups of citizens, 
of whichever political persuasion, to study 
their government and worry about it. 

“What this country lacks is dedicated op- 
Position, on an increasing scale, to deficit 
spending, burgeoning centralization of gov- 
ernment, and a tendency to be expedient 
every time a new crisis arises. If the Free 
Society Association can do anything to 
stiffen the backbones of those who have 
doubts current trends, there is 
a place for it.“ 

So far as we are concerned, we think the 
PSA ought to be given a chance to see what 
it can do. Goldwater has said it won't en- 
dorse candidates, so maybe Bliss is wrong in 
foreseeing a loss of GOP revenue. What the 
Free Society Association will do, as we see 
it, is try to explain the philosophical basis 
for conservatism. That is indeed a logical 
goal, and one that receives all too little 
attention across the country. 

Most of the Nation's intellectuals are com- 
mitted to the liberal cause. You can count 
conservative eggheads almost on the fingers 
of one hand—at least those who are willing 
to stand up and defend the conservative 
cause. The reason probably is that they have 
virtually no base for operations. The liberals 
have a lively and energetic press going for 
them. They have such effective opinion- 
molders as the Fund for the Republic and 
a host of other platforms by the 
big foundations. The vast majority of aca- 
demic types are on their side. 

And yet, no one with a sense of history 
can honestly believe that all wisdom and 
sound judgment lie to the left of a political 
spectrum. The conservatives need, and 
should have, a means of creating and dis- 
seminating ideas. We hope the Free Society 
Association will give it to them. As for 
direct political action, that can best be left 
to the regular party machinery. 


Divided Loyalty an Undivided View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
changing world I believe that the views 


— 
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of the military and of civilians, as well, 
are important. The adequacy of national 
strength must remain a legitimate topic 
of political debate. I do not believe, 
however, that disputes should publicly be 
aired. The statements of military men 
who appear not to be under effective con- 
trol inspire mistrust at the very time that 
peaceful solutions demand the greatest 
degree of mutual confidence. Similarly, 
in a shrinking world, the Communist bloc 
often is given much aid and comfort by 
the public criticisms of administration 
policy uttered by civilians in high places. 

I feel that military views in time of 
war, whether it be hot or cold, should be 
given careful consideration before policy 
decisions, which are based upon military 
factors, are taken. To do less can en- 
danger the preservation of our Nation's 
security. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
the following well-written article by Lt. 
Col. A. R. Richstein, U.S. Army: 

— [From Military Review, August 1965] 
Drvinep LOYALTY AN UNDIVIDED View 
(By Lt. Col. A. R. Richstein, U.S; Army) 

Carl Sandburg tells a story about President 
Abraham Lincoln's relationship with Maj. 
Gen. George B. McClellan. The latter occa- 
sionally made political statements on matters 


ened holocaust, when the nature of war 
we know it is changing, we can Ill afford any 
uncertainty as to the direction m which mili- 
tary loyalties lie. 

If, indeed, as suggested by the author of a 
recent article in the Military Review, 
are competing legal demands by the Presi- 


tions taken from his article: 

The first allegiance of all Americans can 
only be to the Constitution, “the law for 
rulers and people, equally in war and in 
peace.” 

Our forefathers * * * created a constitu- 
tional form of government in order to safe- 
guard the powers which by nature they 
possessed. But what would be the conse- 
quences if those who derive their authority 
from the Constitution to direct the military 
forces of the country step outside the limit- 
ing bounds of their constitutional authority? 

LIMITS OF AUTHORITY 

To determine the consequences, it is nec- 
essary to determine the limits of the consti- 
tutional authority which restrains military 
decision. The historical forces which influ- 
ence the concept of war power under the 
Constitution are twofold: 

The founders of the American Republic 
Were aware that again and again in the 
course of human affairs liberty had been de- 
stroyed by military dictatorship. In draft- 
ing the Constitution, therefore, they sought 
to establish—quite firmly—the supremacy of 
the President and the Congress over the 
military arm of the Government. 

The experience gained in war. This con- 
cept of the war power rests, as pointed out by 
Dean Eugene V. Rostow, “on basic political 
principles which men who endured those 


Lt. Col. Thomas H. Reese, “Divided Loy- 
alty for the Military Officer,” Military Review, 
October 1964, pp. 15-20. 
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times of trouble fully discussed and care- 
fully articulated.” This experience undoubt- 
edly motivated Alexander Hamilton to say: 

“Of all the cares or concerns of govern- 
ment, the direction of war most peculiarly 
demands those qualities which 
the exercise of power by a single hand.” 

PRESIDENTIAL OBLIGATIONS 

The President alone is singled out by the 
Constitution to take an oath that he “will 
faithfully execute the Office of the President 
of the United States, and * * * preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” Apart from this oath, the 
President is separately required by article I, 
section 3 of the Constitution to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
[to] commission all officers of the United 
States.” 

These Presidential obligations, imposed by 
the Constitution, strongly motivated Presi- 


Truman, referring to General MacArthur, 
recalls: . 

“Now at last, his actions had frustated a 
political course decided upon, in conjunction 
with its allies, by the Government he was 
sworn to serve. If I allowed him to defy the 
civil authorities in this manner, I myself 
would be violating my oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution.” 

What of the responsibility of those who 
direct the military forces of the country? 
In most situations, the exercise of authority 
in the name of military necessity will not 
present a controversy for judicial decision. 
Some actions, though, considered a necessary 
exercise of the war power or proper use of the 
military arm, do involve the type of conflict 
over property or personal rights which can 
be presented to the courts. 

In one case, the Supreme Court clearly 
stated that the circumstances surrounding 
the exertion of power over private constitu- 
tional rights “is necessarily one for judicial 
inquiry in an appropriate proceeding directed 
against the individual charged with the 
transgression.” Although the relationship of 
civil to military authority is not often liti- 
gated, the Court's few declarations on the 
subject have furnished certain definitive 
guidelines. 

DONIPHAN EXPEDITION 

A landmark case is one which arose out 
of the Doniphan expedition during the Mexi- 
can War. The plaintiff, a U.S. citizen engaged 
in a trading expedition to Mexico, had been 
permitted to follow Gen. Stephan W. Kearny's 
troops as they moved into New Mexico and to 
trade freely in the rear areas. 

Subsequently, after command of the 
troops had passed to Col. Alexander W. 
Doniphan, the plaintiff, who wanted to leave 
the Army and trade with the inhabitants, 
was forced to accompany the troops. All his 
property was lost in battle or on the march. 
He brought an action against the defendant, 
a lieutenant colonel of the U.S. Army who 
had seized the property, for its value and 


damages. 

In its opinion, the Supreme Court of the 
United States recognized that: 

“There are, without doubt, occasions in 
which private property may lawfully be 
taken of or destroyed to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the public 
enemy; and also where a military officer, 
charged with particular duty, may impress 
private property into the publio service or 
take it for public use. Unquestionably, in 
such cases, the Government is bound to make 
full compensation to the owner but the officer 
is not a trespasser.” 

However, the Court was clearly of the opin- 
fon that in all such cases, the danger had 
to be immediate and impending. In affirm- 
ing the lower court's findings for the plain- 
tiff, the Court indicated that mere action to 
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promote the public service, in the absence of 
an immediate and impending danger, is not 
sufficient to avoid liability, 

In World War II the Supreme Court had 
opportunity further to examine the scope of 
the war power under the Constitution. In a 
series of cases arising out of wartime treat- 
ment of Japanese aliens and citizens of 
Japanese descent, the Court laid down the 
general rule that, in determining legality, it 
would seek to ascertain whether the danger 
existed and whether the action taken was 
the appropriate means to minimize the 
danger. 

LEGALITY OF ORDERS 

The liability of the officers or members of 
the military services called upon to carry 
out an order must also be considered. In 
an early case, the Court said significantly: 

“The first duty of a soldier is obedience, 
and without this, there can be neither disci- 
pline nor efficiency in the Army. If every 
subordinate officer and soldier were at liberty 
to question the legality of orders of the com- 
mander, and obey them or not as he may 
consider them valid or invalid, the camp 
would be turned into a debating school, 
where the precious moment for action would 
be wasted in wordy conflicts between the ad- 
vocates of conflicting opinions.” 

The Court laid down the rule— which has 
generally been followed in cases involving 
criminal liability—that, unless the act is a 
plain case of excess of authority where it is 
apparent to the commonest understanding 
that the order is illegal,” the law should ex- 
cuse a military subordinate when acting in 
obedience to the order of his commander, 

The foregoing rule has recently been re- 
affirmed by a California court in the follow- 
ing language: 

It is established that a member of the 
Armed Forces may not be held liable to a 
civilian for injuries resulting from his act in 
carrying out the orders of a superior unless 
the order is not only illegal but its illegality 
would be at once palpable to one possessing 
the knowledge which is to be expected to 
him who obeys it.” 

In the case which arose out of the Doni- 
phan expedition, the defendant, who was 
held Hable for the damage sustained by the 
plaintiff, had acted pursuant to orders given 
by his commander, Colonel Doniphan. The 
Supreme Court, in its opinion in the case, 
implies that “it can never be maintained that 
a military officer can Justify himself for do- 
ing an unlawful act by producing the order 
of his superior.” 

The basis for its decision, however, was a 
finding that: 

“The defendant does not stand, in the 
situation of an officer, who merely obeys the 
command of his superior. For it appears 
that he advised the order and volunteered 
to execute if, when, according to military 
usage that duty more properly belonged to 
an officer of inferior grade.” 

It is the President of the United States 
who is the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces; who is required by the Constitution 
to take an oath to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution; and who is re- 
quired by the Constitution to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed and to com- 
mission all officers of the United States. In 
determining the constitutionality of action 
taken under the war power, the courts will 
ascertain whether a threatened danger was 
imminent and whether an action taken was 
the appropriate means to minimize it. 

Unless the act of a subordinate officer is 
such that a man of ordinary sense and un- 
derstanding would know that it was illegal, 
in most cases an act performed in good faith 
and without malice would not incur liability. 

Under those circumstances, officers should 
readily find their oaths to support and de- 
fend the Constitution completely compatible 
with loyalty to their Commander in Chief, 
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Any other solution would defeat the very 
purpose for which they are commissioned. 

It has been emphasized by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk that: 

“The Nation looks to the President to play 
the primary role in deciding the types and 
scale of military power it needs to defend 
itself and support its policy. He must look 
to the morale of our fighting men, assure 
them of the Nation's appreciation and sup- 
port. On the other hand, he must firmly 
assert the principle that the first mission of 
a man in uniform is to do what he is told to 
do, regardless of the number of stars on his 
shoulder, and that the military establish- 
ment is an instrument, not the master of 
policy.” 

The American tradition of civilian control 
is strong, and the tradition of loyalty among 
professional officers has always been high. 
The legal basis for these traditions has long 
been settled, 


Florida Press Cites U.S. Efforts in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Florida press has reflected much of 
the public feeling for the President tak- 
ing a stand in Vietnam. A State which 
has new citizens from many States, and 
which plays host to visitors from many 
other States, Florida is exposed to many 
cross currents of American public 
opinion. 

It was therefore significant when the 
Miami News, one of Florida’s leading 
newspapers, editorialized on the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to reach some sort of peace- 
ful solution to Vietnam without en- 
dangering the U.S. position of firmness 
there. ` 

I include the Miami News editorial of 
June 27 in the Recorp at this point: 

FRUSTRATION CALLED VIETNAM 

It is only natural that our long involve- 
ment in South Vietham should produce vary- 
ing views by leading Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike in Congress. The pleasant aspect 
is that President Johnson’s policy has 
brought so little public criticism. 

Seldom, if ever, in our history has a Presi- 
dent been confronted with such a frustrating 
problem. We were committed to help South 
Vietnam resist a Communist takeover during 
the Eisenhower administrations, We sent 
military*adyisers to aid the South Vietnamese 
Army resist attacks by Communist Vietcong 
guerrillas. The late President Kennedy in- 
herited the problem and under him and Pres- 
ident Johnson our assistance has been 
stepped up. 

President Johnson has invited a negotiated 
settlement, he has stepped up American par- 
ticipation in the hope of persuading North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong that they cannot 
win. Thus far negotiation has been spurned 
by the Communists. 

Probably the most clearheaded appraisal 
of the situation was given by Senator WIL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in the Senate the 
day after he conferred with President 
Johnson, 

Senator FULBRIGHT urged a “resolute but 
restrained” holding action in Vietnam until 
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the Communists see the futility of trying to 
win a military victory and agree to negotiate. 

With this objective in view we have com- 
mitted American forces to combat. Our mili- 
tary strength in Vietnam is more than 60,000 
and is expected to reach 100,000 shortly. 
After a pause in our bombing of North Viet- 
nam military objectives, in the hope negotia- 
tions might be initiated, we resumed the 
bombing. 

Just how much pressure we must employ 
to accomplish a negotiated settlement is still 
unclear. Certainly such a policy is to be pre- 
ferred to all-out war, with the Communist 
Chinese joining in, or a withdrawal which 
would doom all of southeast Asia to Com- 
munist conquest. 


We Refuse To Be Drowned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, following the June floods that lashed 
at some areas in Colorado, I have been 
dramatically reminded of the fighting 
spirit of our people during times of crisis 
and disaster. The following editorial 
“We Refuse To Be Drowned,” by the 
Fred Betz family, publishers of the La- 
mar Daily News, graphically expresses 
this spirit. 

Wr Rervust To BE DROWNED 


There I> little doubt that the flood of 
June 18 was about the worst catastrophe 
which has hit this community in a half cen- 
tury. Hardly a home or business house in 
Holly, Granada, and Lamar escaped without 
some damage. Even those spared by the 


one interested in the property. 

But even mightier than the flood is the 
spirit of the people as they begin to dig out 
and to rehabilitate homes, stores, plants, and 
to reinstate the normal operations which 
mean their livelihood. 

Brave words, smiles and bantering, in 
many instances, are being used to cover 
monetary losses which can eventually mean 
the loss of a home, a savings account, or 
even a business establishment. In some 
cases the flood came as the crowning blow 
on almost 4 years of drouth. 

However, one gradually gets an under- 
standing of the composite spirit of the peo- 
ple of the area, who are determined that 
they will survive. Because of the lack of 
communication, many persons outside the 
immediate area have not as this is written, 
understood how heavy a blow has been dealt 
and what its implications could be, But 
those who are engaged in the day-to-day 
struggle to lift themselves out of the morass 
of water and mud present a heroic picture 
equal to that of their frontier ancestors. 


In the past half century this area has 
withstood the Pueblo flood of 1921, the dust 
storm era of the 30's, the influenza epidemic 
of World War I days, and drouths of varying 
length. After each of these we have wit- 
nessed a recovery based upon faith, sheer 
courage, and determination to not be de- 
atroyed. 

In keeping with this spirit this news- 
Paper with its plant built over many years 
into one of the better small city daily oper- 
ations in Colorado wishes to walk shoulder 
to shoulder with the people of this area. 
The publishers have this day signed con- 
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tracts Involving many thousands of dollars 
for the Installation of complete new print- 
ing equipment of the most modern type. 
Manufacturers are cooperating and it is our 
hope that in a matter of days we will be able 
to help with the restoration of a greater Ar- 
kansas Valley. 

Frev M. Berz, Sr. 

FRED M. BETZ, Jr. 

Mrs. LENNIE M. BETZ. 

Mrs. BARBARA LEE BETZ. 


_ Adlai Stevenson’s Last Visit to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our beloved Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
brings back memories of his third and 
last visit to Hawaii in March 1953. He 
was honored on that occasion by island 
Democrats at a luau—Hawaiian feast— 
where I had the privilege of meeting him. 
His brilliance of expression and his per- 
sonal charm wowed the people of Hawaii, 
and he in turn seemed to enjoy the 
friendly. and relaxing atmosphere in 
which he found himself. 

Adlai Stevenson's 1953 visit to Hawaii 
is reviewed in a newspaper article which 
appeared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
on July 14, 1965. I am sure that the 
article, a reprint of which follows, will 
be of great interest to my colleagues: 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 14, 

1965] 
AbLar's 1953 Visrr HERE Wowen Democrats 

Adlai E. Stevenson’s visit to Honolulu 
March 7-9, 1953, was a smashing success for 
island Democrats, even though their man 
had been defeated at the polls only 4 months 
before. 

The highlight of Stevenson's trip was a 
luau at the jampacked American Chinese 
Club on Kapiolani Boulevard. 

It seemed to take an hour for local Demo- 
crats to escort Stevenson to the head table 
that evening and Democrats were ecstatic. 

Everywhere he was greeted by reaching 
hands. 

The trip was Stevenson’s third and last. 

He had visited Hawaii in 1933 as a tourist- 
perenne aby te oie as was here as an 
Assis Secre e Navy, accompany- 
ing Secretary Frank Knox on an 8 
tour ot the war zone. 

Stevenson arrived here in 1953 on the liner 
President Wilson. He was making a 4-month 
world tour with three companions, his secre- 
tary, William Blair, Barry Bingham of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and Prof. Walter 
Johnson of the University of Chicago. 

Loaded down with leis on arrival, Steven- 
son said, “I smell like an undertaker's estab- 
lishment," 

At the luau, Stevenson opened with the 
comments, “After hearing all the lovely 
things that Governor Long had to say about 
me I can hardly wait to hear what I'm going 
to say.” 

Seeing the joyous faces at the luau, 
Stevenson asked, “How many days does this 
go on?” 

Someone yelled, “The next President of 
the United States.” 

Stevenson answered, “I have not yet ac- 
cepted the nomination.” 
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He said he was “sort of between jobs as 
results of a misadventure that overtook me 
last fall.” 

His serious comments referred to the 
Pacific becoming the hub of the universe and 
of Hawatl lying in the path of the center 
of political gravity that was moving con- 
stantly westward. 

Among the Republicans to greet Stevenson 
at the luau was Mrs. Walter F. Dillingham, 
a cousin of Blair, 

When he looked down at the kalua pig 
in front of him Stevenson said, “I have par- 
ticularly enjoyed this animal that lies pros- 
trate here before me as I was assured when 
I came in and examined him that he was a 
roasted Republican.” 


Washington Post Editorial Backs Teach- 
er Fellowship and Teacher Corps Pro- 
posals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of July 20, 1965, carries 
an editorial which strongly endorses the 
concepts of a national teacher fellow- 
ship program and a National Teacher 
Corps. š 

The General Education Subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee and the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee are now considering 
such proposals, and President Johnson 
on July 17, 1965, called on Congress to 
enact teacher fellowship and teacher 
corps programs during this session. 

The editorial follows: 

ARCHITECTS OF THE FUTURE 

It can hardly be doubted that the chief 
architects of the American future, as Presi- 
dent Johnson put it in advocating a National 
Teacher are the country’s teachers. 
Yet very little has been done to improve the 
caliber of these architects or to recruit 
enough of them to meet the enlarging chal- 
lenge of the country’s schools. The most 
tragic consequence of America’s three-dec- 
ade neglect of its public school system is to 
be found not in the antiquated and inade- 
quate school buildings which so many Amer- 
ican children are obliged to attend but in 
the deficient preparation and professional 
shortcomings of so many of their teachers. 

The President gave some figures on this 
point—shocking figures. Only one-fourth of 
the country’s public school teachers have a 
master’s degree; a year of graduate work in 
educational theories and methods together 
with some advanced training in the teacher's 
subject ought to be a pretty general stand- 
ard of qualification, at least for teachers at 
the high school and junior high school levels. 
Almost 10 percent of the country's teachers, 
according to the President, have less than 
a bachelor’s degree, and almost 5 percent 
85,000—lack adequate certification. This is 
to say that in a great many instances the 
vital business of education is entrusted to 
the uneducated. 

Senators Netson and Kennepy have been 
talking for some time about a national 
teacher corps, patterned in some degree upon 
the Peace Corps. Mr. Johnson has taken 
their proposals, enriched them with related 
ideas from several other legislators and pre- 
sented to Congress a rounded and realistic 
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bill to let the Federal Government help local 
school systems raise the quality of their 
teachers. He is quite right to call upon 
Congress to do something about this at 
once—during the present session. For it 
is really indispensable to the rest of his edu- 
catlon program and it is unsurpassed in 
importance by any other national need. 

In brief, the proposed Teaching Professions 
Act of 1965 would create a program of fel- 
lowships for elementary and secondary school 
personnel designed to lift their ca- 
tions; it would also create a National Teacher 
Corps in which experienced teachers and 
teacher-interns with a bachelor’s degree but 
no teaching experience would work together 


in institutions of higher education, engaging- 


at the same time in an in-service teacher 
training program for the teacher-interns. 
This would operate like the master-of-arts- 
in-teaching programs provided currently by 
a number of leading universities. 

Schoolteaching needs to be professional- 
ized—lifted in dignity and prestige as well 
as in pay. For far too long, the profession 
has been the province of unmarried women 
reluctant to leave home for the rough com- 
petition of business in the big cities, and of 
married women seeking to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes with a teaching stipend. 
More men are needed, especially in high 
schools. And high professional standards 
should be applied to men and women alike 
in this most influential of callings. We 
think the President’s program is a most 
imaginative and constructive approach to 
an urgently needed revitalization of the 
teaching profession. 


Opportunity in the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year Mr. J. W. Rosenthal, chief of 
the Routes and Agreements Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, delivered a very 
illuminating speech on the great oppor- 
tunities for expanding air passenger 
travel in all segments of the airline in- 
dustry. In order that my colleagues may 
have an opportunity to read this address, 
I ask that it be inserted in the RECORD: 

OPPORTUNITY IN THE AIR 
(Remarks of J. W. Rosenthal, Chief, Routes 
and Agreements Division, Civil Aeronautics 

Board, before the National Industrial Rec- 

reation Association—Travel Council—Las 

Vegas, Nev., Feb. 18, 1965) 

I am sure that most of you have noticed 
that motion pictures usually contain a legend 
at the beginning, that “Any resemblance to 
living persons or actual events is purely co- 
incidental.” 

Staff members of a government agency have 
a similar caution when they undertake the 
hazard of public expression of their views. 
Thus, let me state accurately and completely 
that I personally prepared, and am solely re- 
sponsible for any facts, opinions, interpreta- 
tions, and predictions which may be buried 
in my ensuing remarks. Further, let me say 
that I reserve the right to change my mind, 
with or without the receipt of additional 
facts, on any of the conclusions of which you 
may wish to find me guilty. 

Let us begin. 

Most analysts agree that there are two rel- 
atively distinct markets in air transporta- 
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tion—a business travel market, and a per- 
sonal and recreational travel market. 

A significant part of the business travel 
market is seeking simply better personal com- 
munication. The sole purpose of this travel 
is to bring individuals face to face: This ob- 
jective accounts in part for the rapid growth 
of the airport motel, and for the traveler who 
seldom strays to town. 

But the growth of business travel is not 
only tied to growth of business activity; it 
is directly threatened by revolutionary inno- 
vations in communications technology. 
The face-to-face meeting made increasingly 
possible by increased aircraft spéed and 
availability may in the future, at lesser cost, 
be accomplished through phonovision. Ac- 
cordingly, one must approach a long-term 
forecast of growth based upon business 
travel with somewhat greater caution than 
has heretofore been the case. 

Communications technology will also af- 
fect the desire for pleasure and personal 
travel—but not to the same degree. After 
all, the telephone, with or without a picture, 
is hardly a substitute for home cooking, and 
it cannot take the place of a visit in person 
for courting, weddings, births, or burial oc- 
casions. Nor can it provide an opportunity 
to ski, swim, golf, tour new and strange 
places, or just plain getting away from it 
all—including the telephone. 

All of the transportation surveys suggest 
that there is a tremendous and as yet un- 
tapped potential for personal travel. At 
least one such survey suggests that the great 
bulk of our people, including many who can 
well afford to do so, almost never travel more 
than 200 miles from home. 

And as the standard of living increases in 
this country and in the rest of the world, the 
number of persons having discretionary in- 
come, and the amount they have increases 
geometrically. Accordingly, one may almost 
assume that there is an almost unlimited 
expansion potential in the market for per- 
sonal travel. 

However, the competition for this discre- 
tionary part of the consumer dollar is fierce. 
To name just a few, the automobile concerns, 
the appliance makers, the furniture dealers, 
the fashion purveyors are all heavily engaged 
in the exercise of ingenuity to corral our 
uncommitted cartwheels. 

Historically, airline thinking, while not 
monolithic, has been dominated by opera- 
tions and finance people. The basic sales 
effort has been to attract traffic from existing 
travel markets; to divert existing common 
carrier surface traffic to air, and to capture 
air traffic from competitive air carriers. 

Symptomatic of this approach has been 
the frequently expressed thought of a few 
years back that air traffic growth would be 
largely unresponsive to changes in fare levels 
but would respond directly to growth in GNP. 
Such assumptions restrict progressive devel- 
opment of airline fare policies; they lead to 
the almost reflex conclusion of some airline 
executives that every industry financial crisis 
can be best solved by a fare increase. Also 
affected is airline policy toward travel agents 
and credit availability. After all, if the 
business is largely going to come to you any- 
way, why pay someone to sell it, or someone 
else to finance it. 

But change is in the alr. In recent years, 
several of the large airlines have hired mar- 
keting specialists from other industries with 
a stronger merchandising background. Their 
initial approach is fresh. They accept the 
thought that air traffic growth—at least the 
part which is nonbusiness travel—tis elastic. 
They argue that the air carriers and their 
hotel and tour allles are in competition with 
other entrepreneurs for the consumer dollar. 

We can only guess that the carriers’ cur- 
rent greater willingness to experiment with 
reduced promotional fares is attributable, in 
part, to the new enterprise of the marketing 
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men. We can be sure that they upheld the 
passengers’ rights to a choice, rather than 
just one class of service; to the greater avall- 
ability of credit; and to the recent more 
sympathetic airline approach to travel agents. 

But the battle is far from over. There 
is still opposition within the ranks to the 
new effort. 

We are once again hearing that in the 
next few years the carriers’ jet fleets will ex- 
pand faster than anticipated traffic growth. 
Only recently have load factors started to 
move significantly above the 50 percent mark, 
Should the direction change, the resulting 
financial crisis should be solved—it is said— 
by fare increases. 

Sometimes, I wonder just how high fares 
are now. Just how much is the public pay- 
ing, over and above what would be con- 
sidered reasonable, if airlines were subject 
to the same economic forces as are other in- 
dustries? Of course, a lot of arguments may 
be validly made as to why it would be inap- 
propriate to test the efficiency and economy 
of airline managements—subject to public 
regulations and imposed service obliga- 
tions—by the standards of another industry. 
However, it is more difficult to challenge a 
comparison of their performance today with 
that of the prejet era. 

For example, let us assume that the air- 
lines were today operating the more efficient 
jets at the same utilization rate and load 
factor as they operated their piston equip- 
ment in a comparable perlod of economic 
activity. On that basis an overall 25 percent 
cut in fares could be passed on to the public. 

Certainly, we are entitled to question 
whether it is reasonable for the public to be 
asked to pay this kind of a premium for 
further equipment expansion. This is par- 
ticularly true when the air carriers’ own 
forecasts are for further reductions in an 
already low rate of use of very costly 
equipment. 

This brings me to the role of the supple- 
mental air carriers and charter service. 

For some years, we have pointed to the 
value of the transatlantic charter program as 
demonstrative of the availability of a mass 
travel market—at a price—and as both in- 
centive and prod to the scheduled carriers 
to reduce fares to serve this new public. 

Let us attempt to evaluate this contribu- 
tion. Of course, one must recognize that in 
a complex business situation it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to attribute any result to a 
single cause. Nonetheless, it is most inte- 
esting to contrast domestic and transatlantic 
fare levels in the year 1955 with those in 
1965, As you may recall, 1955 was the year 
in which the major nonsked transconti- 
nental operator was put out of business by 
court order. It was also the year in which 
the Board inaugurated the transatlantic 
charter program. In 1955, the DC-6 trans- 
continental round trip coach fare was $198.00, 
and a lesser $160.00 excursion fare was avail- 
able on certain days of the week. In 1965, 
the jet coach fare is $290.20, 46 percent higher 
than the 1955 level; moreover, in 1965 there 
is no lower price excursion fare available. 
In 1955, the on-season New York/London 
round trip coach fare was $522—and there 
was no excursion or group fare available. In 
1965, the on-season New York/London econ- 
omy fare is under $500 but, more signif- 
cantly, the carriers offer a $300 round trip 21- 
day excusion fare, as well as a low group 
fare. 

Equally pertinent is the fact that the do- 
mestic trunk revenue yields per passenger 
mile have increased since 1955, while the 
U.S.-flag international yield has declined sub- 
stantially. In fact, in 1965 Pan American 
for the first time had a lower system yield 
per revenue passenger mile than any one of 
the three domestic transcontinental trunks. 

It may interest you to know that the value 
of the supplemental and the transatlantic 
charter program to the Board’s effort to 
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secure reasonable rate levels was recognized 
by the Inter-agency Committee on Inter- 
national Air Policy. They recommended to 
the President that our national air policy 
favor continuation of charter competition 
by supplemental carriers in order to assure 
pressure on the fare structure and a yard- 
stick as to the economics of air trans- 
portation. 

Interestingly enough, the group faced the 
question of what policy should be followed 
when international air fares were reduced. 
The answer was not then to curtail charter 
activity by these carriers—but to expand 
their competitive opportunity. The purpose 
here was to assure that these carriers re- 
mained economically viable in the market 
so that their withdrawal would not pre- 
cipitate a return to a high-fare policy over 
the Atlantic by IATA. 

This leads me to certain recent develop- 
ments in charter policy. As you will recall, 
IATA in 1962 initiated group fares in the 
transatlantic area. It was clear that this 
was a competitive response to the charter 
program. Although the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had specifically sought this objective, 
it did not react to its attainment, with a 
tightening up of its transatlantic charter 
standards. On the contrary, it liberalized 
them. Thus, part 295 was modified to elim- 
inate the 20,000-member limit on size of 
groups eligible for charter. IATA has, of 
course, retained this limit except for uni- 
versities and employee groups. Part 295 was 
also revised to allow a travel agent better to 
assist in a group's charter organizing activ- 
ities. However, IATA did not follow our 
lead; in fact, it maintained as requirements 
in resolution 045 restrictions abandoned by 
the Board. The Board also, in granting to 
Capitol and Saturn 5-year certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for trans- 
altantic charter service, authorized these 
carriers to provide split charters. 

Moreover, there is still pending before the 
Board the question of whether Capitol and 
Saturn should be authorized to provide char- 
ters to travel agents for the sale by such 
agents of all-expense tours for nonaffinity 
groups. 

In just the last few weeks the Board has 
confirmed the grant of temporary operating 
authority for transpacific affinity charters for 
World Airways and Trans International Air- 
lines. In taking this action, the Board spe- 
cifically called attention to its hope that a 
charter program would be as successful in the 
Pacific as it was in the Atlantic in stimulat- 
ing fare reductions. 

The Board has also proposed to broaden 
the definition of charters to be performed 
by supplemental carriers in the domestic 
market to include charters to travel agents 
for the provision of all-expense tours for 
nonaffinity groups. In proposing this ex- 
panded charter authority, the Board has been 
mindful of the need of the supplemental air 
carriers for an increased opportunity for 
commercial business. However, even more 
significantly, in my judgment, has been its 
awareness of the fact that the all-expense 
tour approach opens the possibility of a 
greatly expanded recreation travel market. 

In this connection, we must take note of 
European experience. Thus, we are told that 
in 10 years time all-expense tour traffic be- 
tween Scandinavia and the Mediterranean 
increased from 10,000 to 400,000 ngers 
annually, while individually ticketed travel 
continued to grow at about 15 percent per 
year. 

It is clear that domestic all-expense tour 
charters can, by making the “See America 
First” program a better travel bargain, con- 
tribute in a constructive way to our Presi- 
dent's efforts to solve the gold-flow problem. 

Of course, one must not get the impression 
that the Board’s sole concern in regulating 
air transportation is to reduce fares or to 
assure the economic health of the supple- 
Mental air carriers. It is not. A primary 
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Objective of the Board must be, and is to 


viability these carriers would be unable to 
discharge effectively the heavy burden of 
public service imposed upon them. They 
would be unable to make the equipment and 
service innovations that we have come to ex- 
pect of them. Nor would they be able to sus- 
tain and expand the superb air service net- 
work which makes our country the envy of 
every other nation. 

Its concern in this regard leads the Board 
to so regulate the charter as to lim- 
it its potential diversion from the in- 
dividually-ticketed service provided over our 
basic system. This then is the reason for 
the specific rules which have developed over 
the years for transatlantic charter service, 
and which are applied administratively in 
other international areas when our approval 
is sought. 

On the other hand, the domestic charter 
program has had a different evolution. His- 
torically, there has been no requirement for 
prior administrative approval of domestic 


been until recently any s 
domestic charter traffic by supplemental air 
carriers. 

Under these circumstances, it had been 
possible to permit these charters to be con- 
ducted without specific delineation of the 
applicable rules. As many of you know, un- 
til recently, practically the only firm pro- 
hibition was against the direct charter to a 
travel agent or for the solicitation of the gen- 
eral public. But in 1963, there arose for the 
first time a need on the part of certain sup- 
plemental carriers to develop domestic char- 
ter business. At the same time, relatively 
high fares in certain significant recreational 
travel market provided an economic incen- 
tive for hotel operators and travel agents to 
utilize charter travel as a competitive and 
promotional vehicle. The service, initiated 
in 1963, expanded greatly in 1964. As it did, 
the situation deteriorated rapidly. As a re- 
sult, the Board promptly took action to stop 
the advertising of individual charters in 
mass media as a key factor in what appeared 
to be widespread evasion of the basic charter 
prohibition—sale of charters to the general 
public. 

Almost concurrently, a local Federal court 
in Boston, without opposition from the 
Board, granted almost unprecedented tem- 
porary injunctions which effectively stopped 
all charter operations to Miami and Honolulu 
for three of the largest supplemental carriers. 

We are hopeful that, as a result of these 
developments, any slide toward wholesale 
departure from sound organization rules for 
affinity charters will have been contained. 

We now look forward to the termination 
of the Supplemental Air Carrier Case, Docket 
13795, in which there is pending both the 
question of the carriers to receive permanent 
charter authority and the nature of that 
authority. 

The staff objective in that case is to obtain 
a consistent definition of affinity charters 
which could be applied with little, if any, 
distinction for charters to be conducted from 
New York to Tokyo or Paris, as well as from 
Chicago to Las Vegas. Within that objec- 
tive we intend to recommend the establish- 
ment of charter rules which will, insofar 
as possible, protect the basic transportation 
system from undue diversion without unduly 
complicating the organization of a charter 
by legitimate groups. 

Since there is a measure of contradiction 
in these objectives, I am almost positive that 
if we do our job well no single group will be 
completely satisfied. 

Let me now turn to some predictions for 
the future: 


That affinity charters will continue, and 
that this market domestically and interna- 
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tionally will show strong growth among large 
industrial organizations, universities, and 
fraternal groups; 

That all-expense tours will tap new mar- 
kets, including, but not limited to people in 
smaller business concerns, colleges, fraternal 
groups, and honest nonjoiners who were not 
before able readily to organize a charter; 

That the scheduled carriers will compete 
effectively in the expanded market for per- 
sonal and recreational travel with lower no- 
frill service, new promotional fares, and in- 
creased incentive-type agency commissions; 

That with greater leisure time in an affluent 
society the public will benefit from an en- 
hanced opportunity to travel quickly, com- 
fortably, and safely by air to more and more 
distant and attractive destinations. 


Coinage Act 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (HR. 8926) to pro- 


vide for the coinage of the United States. 


Mr.ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
urge the passage of H.R. 8926, the Coin- 
age Act of 1965. 

As you know, President Johnson has 
strongly recommended prompt congres- 
sional action on this legislation to pre- 
vent a crisis in our silver supply. In his 
message of June 3, 1965, he stated cate- 
gorically that “Silver is becoming too 
scarce for continued large-scale use in 
coins.” 

I agree with the President that the 
worldwide shortage of silver, together 
with rapidly increasing consumption of 
that metal for defense, industrial, and 
coinage purposes, have created an emer- 
gency situation which necessitates the 
first important change in the Nation’s 
coinage since 1792—a substantial reduc- 
tion in the silver content of the denomi- 
nations of U.S. coins—dimes, quarters, 
and 50-cent pieces—now using silver as a 
major alloy ingredient. 

Since 1958 alone, world demand for 
silver has more than doubled, while pro- 
duction has increased less than 15 per- 
cent. As a result, Treasury Department 
authorities predict at the present rate 
of silver consumption in the United 
States, chiefly for coinage, this Nation 
will run out of silver within 2 or 3 years. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I also believe it 
is important to our national prestige and 
to continued world confidence in the 
essential soundness of our currency sys- 
tem to retain a certain basic minimum 
silver content in all our major coins. 

For this reason, I voted to support the 
amendment just offered to provide that 
quarters and dimes retain a silver con- 
tent of 40 percent, thus maintaining the 
principle of a coinage system with actual 
intrinsic value. 

Although I regret that this amendment 
failed to secure a majority vote of the 
Members, I nevertheless, feel the urgency 
of the legislation requires that we now 
join in support of the President in his ef- 
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fort to adapt our Nation’s coinage to 
meet the needs and demands of modern 
conditions. 

Under the bill as it now stands, the 
silver content of half dollars will be 
reduced from 90 to 40 percent, and silver 
will be eliminated entirely from dimes 
and quarters. 

This drastically reduced use of silver 
in our coinage will, according to expert 
testimony before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, offer a per- 
manent solution to our silver crisis, and 
provide the basis for carrying out the 
President’s recommendation to change 
our coinage system “to meet new and 
growing needs.” 

The new dimes and quarters will have 
a solid copper cores, with “sandwich” 
covers of cupronickel. So these smaller 
coins will have the same kind of face 
material as the present 5-cent piece, with 
the copper core visible as a reddish line 
on their rims. The new half dollar, con- 
taining 40 percent silver, would look 
about the same. 

All the new coins would be similar in 
design to the present coins of the same 
denominations. They will be legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has as- 
sured us he is confident they will meet 
the test of public acceptability as a 
medium of exchange, that they can be 
efficiently and rapidly manufactured by 
the mints from available materials—in 
fact, the Bureau of the Mint plans to 
turn out 3.5 billion coins in the first year, 
and double this production in the year 
thereafter—and that their size, weight, 
and electrical properties make them fully 
compatible with silver coins and able to 
work in all existing vending machines 
and other coin-operated devices. 

Another commendable feature of this 
bill is its authorization for the San Fran- 
cisco Assay Office, which was deactivated 
as a mint in 1955 after more than 100 
years of continuous operation at a time 
when coin demand was only a fraction 
of present needs, to continue its gold and 
silver refining operation and also to re- 
activate its coin-production facilities un- 
til such time as the Secretary determines 
that the mints of the United States are 
adequate to produce ample supplies of 


Iam particularly pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President has now proposed re- 
activating the historic century-old San 
Francisco Mint to help ease the transition 
to the new coinage system, and as a 
significant step toward alleviating the 
increasingly critical coin shortage that 
has been plagueing businessmen and in- 
dividuals across the country. 

With all other U.S. mints presently 
working on a full-time 24-hour-a-day, 
7-day-a-week basis, reopening the addi- 
tional San Francisco minting facility will 
be a big help during the transition 
period, and will be the quickest, cheapest, 
and most efficient way of expanding the 
inadequate supply of small change now 
in circulation. 

I have a rather personal interest in the 
President’s plan to reactivate coin pro- 
duction at San Francisco, because it fol- 
lows my nearly identical proposal of a 
year ago, made in an effort to again pro- 
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vide a west coast mint to supplement 
those now located at Philadelphia and 
Denver. 

We in Los Angeles, as well as citizens 
throughout the State of California, have 
a vital stake in this matter. As residents 
of the Nation’s fastest growing metro- 
politan area, and what is now the largest 
State in the Union, we have already felt 
the adverse effects of the current acute 
shortage of coins. 

In fact, the situation has become so 
serious that many local Los Angeles re- 
tailers and merchants are reporting con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping an ade- 
quate supply of change on hand to oper- 
ate their businesses properly and pro- 
vide the kind of service their customers 
have a right to expect. 

If the Treasury Department’s Bureau 
of the Mint now moves on a crash-pro- 
gram basis, and fully utilizes the minting 
capacity of the San Francisco facility, we 
should be able to make a successful tran- 
sition to the new coinage system, and at 
the same time, be assured of the pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars 
so essential to the smooth functioning 
of our booming commercial economy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
again urge the Members of the House to 
join in support of the President by vot- 
ing for the passage of H.R. 8926, the 
Coinage Act of 1965. 


One-Track Minds Try To Railroad Us 
Out of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Savannah News recently carried 
an editorial entitled “One-Track Minds” 
which brought in lucid fashion that those 
who have repeatedly opposed U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam have put forward 
no practical selution to the Communist 
aggression in southeast Asia. 

The Savannah News editorial voices 
unequivocal support for the President's 
taking a stand in Vietnam, and I include 
the editorial of July 3 in the Recorp at 
this point: 

One-Track MINDS 

Have you noticed how most of the protest- 
ers of our Involvement in the fight to keep 
South Vietnam free come up with only one 
proposal—"Get out of Vietnam.” 

Where are their alternatives? Where are 
their solutions to how communism can be 
stopped from new aggression? How do they 
propose to halt this evil force if a stand isn’t 
taken somewhere? Do they suggest that the 
best policy of the United States would be to 
let the entire world—except our own Nation 
fall into Communist hands and then let 
blood and destruction befall our own shores 
at a last ditch stand? 

If the United States were to adhere to the 
wishes of the “get out” boys, it might some- 
day watch the same protesters picket the 
White House with signs of “Get out of the 
United States.” ; 

We are mighty wary of the motivation be- 
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hind those protesters who offer only one sug- 
gestion—surrender. This is the line commu- 
nism suggests, 

President Johnson is right in taking a 
stand and committing the United States to 
help keep South Vietnam free, 


“Lingo Tech”—The Defense Language 
Institute at Monterey, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important institutions of the 
Department of Defense is the Army 
Language School at Monterey, Calif., 
technically the Defense Language Insti- 
tute West Coast Branch, DLIWCB, or 
“Lingo Tech.” 

If our military is to be truly a “profes- 
sion of peace,“ our soldiers must be able, 
at least, to speak the language of our 
allies and friends. Great advantage 
would accrue if our militarists, and am- 
bassadors, could speak the language of 
our adversaries and enemies. 

A first step toward better world under- 
standing is better oral communication. 

Soldiers who have a second language 
are “twice armed.” Guns may be neces- 
sary, but language—“their language! 
could be a superior weapon. 

Our future military and diplomatic 
personnel will be required more and more 
to be fluent in foreign language. 

The Army language school has devel- 
oped the best methods of teaching for- 
eign language yet devised. Many schools 
and universities are utilizing DLI tech- 
niques. 

The DLI and its techniques should be 
enlarged on a crash basis. Every agency 
of the Government which deals with any 
foreign person should develop a high 
foreign language proficiency. 

The Time magazine article tells part of 
the story, briefiy: 

LEARNING—LINGO TECH 

In the jungle battlefields of Vietnam, 
knowing the Vietnamese language may be as 
important to a U.S, soldier as his accuracy in 
firing an M-14. Supplying American military 
advisers there with the right words is fast 
becoming the primary mission of what its 
graduates call “Lingo Tech": the west coast 
branch of the Defense Language Institute, 
located at the Army's historic Presidio in 
Monterey, Calif. 

Operated for all the services by the Army 
Department, the institute had its modest be- 
ginnings in 1941 as an Army intelligence 
course in Japanese, now have five schools 
across the country. Of these, the oldest and 
by far the largest is the branch at Monterey, 
which trains up to 2,500 military personne! a 
year in 27 languages and 33 dialects, in 
courses that range from a 12-week quickie in 
Vietnamese to a full 47 weeks in Chinese, 
Russian, Arabic and some 13 other languages. 

Don’t Drop a PENCIL 

The language training at Monterey is the 
most intense in the United States, and stu- 
dents joke: “If you drop a pencil in class and 
take time to pick it up, you've lost an hour's 
material.” Classes run for 6 hours a day, 5 
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days.a week, interrupted by two 2-week vaca- 
tions throughout the year. Students are ex- 
pected to spend 3 hours or more daily on 
homework, 

As at Berlitz, students are totally immersed 
in the language from the moment they enter 
class.. No English is spoken, and students are 
assigned native pseudonyms by which they 
are known throughout the course. Starting 
first with the mastery of sound, they mimic 
every word of their instructors—most of 
them natives of the country whose language 
they teach. Gradually, students move up 
from sounds to basic grammar to sentences 
to conversation and writing. To supplement 
class work, they have textbooks written by 
Monterey’s 381-man faculty, individual tape 
recorders, closed-circuit television films in 
the institute's elaborate language lab. 

“Our real mission,” says Dr. Erwin Gordon, 
an academic adviser to the institute, is com- 
munication, not vocabulary or grammar.” 
Monterey's students get heavy doses of local 
history and culture, often take time out to 
sample the native cuisine—if available—in 
San Francisco restaurants. To test a stu- 
dent’s practical command of his language, 
Monterey has set up facsimile banks, post 
offices, and stores where he is forced to ne- 
gotiate a bank loan, mail home a package, 
or shop for his dinner—all without lapsing 
into English. 

ADVIEOS IN BATTLE 


Students of the institute have an addi- 
tional exercise unavailable in other language 
schools; mock warfare is enacted on two sides 
of a partition, with the student adviros 
(advisers) talking back and forth on the 
telephone. At the end of the battle, students 
compare notes to see if they were success- 
fully getting the messages across. By the 
time a student laughs at the same thing a 
native laughs at, Gordon figures, he is ap- 
proaching mastery of the language. For 
Americans, gaining this kind of mastery in 
Vietnamese is especially hard. As in Chinese, 
the same word spoken at five or six different 
pitches has five or six different meanings. 
Moreover, Vietnamese has three dialects, of 
which Monterey teaches two: the classic dia- 
lect of Hanol, with six tones, and that of 
Saigon, which has five. 

To meet the heavy demands of the war, 
the institute now offers a 12-week crash 
program in Vietnamese, in addition to the 
standard 47-week course. Graduates will 
have a minimum vocabulary of 1,000 words— 
including all essential military terms. This 
year, Monterey will graduate 1,000 men from 
its Vietnamese classes, compared with 150 
5 years ago. Some may not live long with 
their knowledge; a bronze memorial plaque, 
already inscribed with the names of 25 Mon- 
terey graduates, has been placed on the 
door of the Far East Division building. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, during 
this third week in July we commemorate 
the great tragedy of our times for we 
recognize, formally, that over one billion 
of our fellow men are enslaved. How 
tronic it is that an era marked by the 
war to end all despotism must be char- 
acterized by an even greater enslavement 
of the minds and hearts of men. How 
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sad it is that so many millions must 
live a colorless life under governments 
of men and not of law, where conformity 
is the rule and there are no exceptions, 
where all blessings come not by the will 
of God but from the hand of the state, 
and where the truth is variable and fear 
is constant. 

It is altogether appropriate, as our 
brothers’ keeper and as the first cham- 
pion of the right of self-determination, 
that we bring to the attention of men 
everywhere the facts of 20th century life 
for over one billion of their brothers, for 
no nation has a lifetime guarantee of 
freedom, and ignorance of their plight 
invites disaster. 

We must observe Captive Nations Week 
because, as heirs of that first great revo- 
lution, we would betray it by condoning 
oppression, Furthermore, a desire for 
freedom and a love of liberty cannot 
spring eternally in the enslaved human 
breast. They must be nurtured by the 
knowledge that these captive peoples are 
not alone in their dark hours of tyranny, 
and that much of the world is actively 
engaged in efforts to hasten the day 
when all that has passed is but a dim 
memory of a distant nightmare. We 
must reaffirm our commitment to this 
end. 

Finally, we should take the opportun- 
nity of this observance to give thanks for 
the blessings of liberty and for the op- 
portunity afforded us to live under a 
government of laws and not men, where 
those who make and enforce the laws 
are responsible to the people and re- 
sponsive to their wishes, where a man's 
grasp can exceed his reach, and where 
each is free to chart his own path to the 
stars. 


Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9075) to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services. 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have too long in- 
dulged ourselves in false economy in the 
treatment of the military pay problem. 
We have broken faith with our service 
personnel, As our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, just pointed out, we have permitted 
pay scales to be increased far more in 
other segments of our economy than to 
those who have dedicated themselves to 
the service of our country. Quite apart 
from keeping faith with our people in 
uniform, however, the cold economic 
facts show that this failure to provide 
fair and equitable compensation is a gross 
practice of false economy. 


Using the Air Force training costs as 
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an example, the investment in training 
costs for an Air Force pilot is $96,000. It 
costs some $268,000 to train an F-1 pilot 
and $600,000 to train an F-105 pilot and 
more than $1 million to train a B-52 
commander. The total investment cost 
of training just one electronics special- 
ist is $23,000, one ballistic missiles launch 
officer $49,140. 

The services in this complex missile- 
Space age have an ever increasing re- 
quirement for officers trained in science 
and engineering. Likewise, the greatest 
requirement for enlisted personnel is in 
the technical fields. 

It is in these very fields that the costs 
of training are the highest. 

The Air Force alone spends $1,207 
million to train replacements for the 
skilled men who leave. 

Confronted with these figures, it takes 
no great venture in mathematics to 
prove that the failure to provide ade- 
quate compensation is false economy. 

The existing military pay scale, in 
addition to creating problems in num- 
bers of personnel, encourages mediocrity 
in quality. To use the Air Force as an 
example again, the inability to recruit 
adequate scientific and engineering offi- 
cer personnel has led that service to re- 
duce its standards. In 1959, 47 percent 
of the total officers entering the Air 
Force from ROTC were in the scientific 
and engineering category. By 1964, this 
percentage was reduced to 33. There 
has been a corresponding drop in the 
quality of officer candidates for the Air 
Force ROTC. In 1957, the average per- 
centile score for entrance into the pro- 
gram was 63, but by 1962 this average 
had been reduced to 52. 

Taking into account these staggering 
costs, we can readily see how foolhardy 
it is to maintain a pay scale that will 
neither attract nor retain skilled man- 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the enactment 
of H.R. 9075 will enable the services to 
compete in the marketplace for qualified 


training replacement personnel, the 
passage of H.R. 9075 is just plain eco- 
nomic commonsense. 


Some Harvest Fundamentals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the program under which Mexican 
nationals have helped to harvest many 
of our Nation’s agricultural crops came 
up to an end this year. This program 
was bitterly criticized by many persons. 
As a matter of fact, the program was 
abused by certain persons and in certain 
areas, and such abuses gave ammunition 
to those who chose to criticize. How- 
ever, in the main the program was well 
run, and contributed greatly to increased 
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understanding and friendship between 
the United States and Mexico. Also, it 
resulted in a better quality of fruits and 
vegetables for the American housewife to 
purchase at prices which she could af- 
ford. 

Since the end of the bracero program, 
prodigious attempts have been made to 
find seasonal labor to take the place of 
the Mexican nationals. In Arizona 
many of our high school and college 
students were recruited and did out- 
standing jobs. However, this type of 
labor will not be available when the 
spring crop is ready to be harvested, as 
schools will be in full operation at that 
time. 

In other words, the end of the bracero 
program has caused more problems than 
it has solved. In the first place, the 
lack of the dollars which the braceros 
earned and sent home is being felt in 
Mexico. In the second place, many 
farmers have curtailed their acreage 
from a fear that sufficient labor will not 
be available at harvest time. In the 
third place, a reduction in the supply of 
produce has caused the price to increase 
in the markets patronized by the Ameri- 
can housewife. 

The ending of the bracero program 
was supposed to provide employment for 
many people who would be otherwise 
unemployed. The facts are that most 
of the unemployed refuse to perform 
this type of labor, a fact which the De- 
partment of Labor should have known 
prior to the launching of their successful 
campaigns to end the bracero program. 
It is difficult to say what good has been 
accomplished by the termination of this 


program. 

The whole matter is analysed in the 
following editorial from the Phoenix 
Gazette of July 16, 1965, which I in- 
clude herein under authority previously 
granted. The editorial follows: 

Som Harvest FUNDAMENTALS 


All the sound and fury about the role of 
high school and college boys in the harvest 
fields of Arizona and California have obscured 
the fundamentals of a problem that has in 
no way been solved. Where is harvest labor 
to come from in the future? 

It is as axiomatic as human nature that 
some of the boys who went into the fields 
this summer stuck it out, and some didn’t. 
Some earned more than they expected to 
earn, others earned less. Some enjoyed 
themselves and some were miserable. Some 
liked their employers and some detested 
them. (Some employers were good, some 
were bad; that’s life.) 

It is possible to be proud of the young men 
who showed up well, to deplore those who 
goofed off, to admire the farmers who saw 
to it that their recruits were well taken care 
of, to condemn those who provided poor 
quarters and worse food—it is possible to do 
these things, and still r that the 
turmoil of such a program is both inevitable 
and insufferable. 

From one side, it is a matter of most criti- 
cal concern that the public schools should 
be turned into recruiting agencies, and their 
employees (athletic coaches) be almost 
coerced into becoming labor contractors at 
so much per head, on anything like a per- 
manent basis. Such a system of govern- 
ment-organized work gangs composed of the 
Nation’s young people smacks too much of 
Soviet practice to be adopted in America 
without the most serious of debate. 

From the other side, it would be well if 
we recalled the beginning of the 1965 harvest 
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turmoil, and the reason for those begin- 
ings. of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
started it when he cut off the program, em- 
bedded in tradition as old as the border 
itself, by which Mexicans came into the 
United States to help harvest the field crops. 
Why? Because Wirtz maintained that the 
jobs taken by the Mexican nationals were 
depriving adult Americans of work. (Labor 
union officials, unable to attract the Mexi- 
cans into their unions, long had advanced 
this argument.) It didn’t work that way. 
The unemployed Anglos didn’t want the jobs. 
So Wirtz and his aids in a frenzy of despera- 
tion sent out an emergency call to the high 
school and college set to ball them out of a 
political fiasco. No such thing had been 
contemplated at the start. 

Predictably, the makeshift hasn't worked 
very well this summer. Probably it would 
work even less well a second time. Certainly 
no major section of the American economy 
should be required to call upon the public 
schools to organize its labor supply. Serious 
psychologists might even question whether 
the schools, by participating in such a 
scheme, were not encouraging their 
to join the very migrant labor ranks which 
eminent sociologists—and Secretary Wirtz 
eee’ for that matter—have been deplor- 
ng. 
However, that may be, the fact remains 
that the reason which moved the Depart- 
ment of Labor to bar the Mexican fleld hands 
(braceros) from coming across the border 
has evaporated entirely. It has proved to be 
no reason at all. Finding out that it was 
theory rather than facts has cost American 
farmers thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars, and will cost American consumers even 
more. 

The administration has reaped one small 
political advantage from the student harvest 

A few hundred youths who other- 
wise might have shown up in the seasonal 
unemployment statistics have been trans- 
ferred to the “employed” column, but even 
this is more seeming than actual. Left to 
their own devices, most of the young men 
would have found other work on their own 
any way- 

But still the basic fact remains—the stu- 
dents are a political improvisation inter- 
posed between attempt and failure by Wirtz 
and those who influence him most. The 
failure remains. The braceros should be in- 
vited back. 


Rent Subsidies Only Nose in Tent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times has offered pertinent 
and timely comment on the housing leg- 
islation which recently was passed by 
the House of Representatives and the 
other body. 

The editorial raises serious questions 
concerning the rent subsidy both as to 
its implementation now and the prob- 
ability of further expansion of the pro- 
gram in the future. 

The Times poses various questions 
about the rent subsidy proposal which 
merit serious attention. I sincerely hope 
that responsible voices such as this are 
heeded so that we avold making costly 
mistakes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial from the July 19, 
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1965, issue of the Los Angeles Times for 

inclusion in the RECORD: 

[Prom the Los Angeles Times, July 19, 1965] 
RENT SUBSMIES ONLY NOSE IN TENT 


The $7.3 billion housing bill nearing enact- 
ment in Congress is the latest example of 
President Johnson's skillful use of the nose- 
in-the-tent technique. 

Anxious to get started on his version of 
the Great Society but hesitant to tell the 
American people what the final price tag will 
be, he offers new welfare programs in easy-to- 
swallow spoonfuls. 

Medicare and the Appalachia approach to 
regional redevelopment are just two examples 
of programs that are expected to balloon 
enormously in future years. 

Another is included in this year’s housing 
bill, similar versions of which have passed 
both House and Senate. 

In addition to the traditional Federal hous- 
ing programs, the measure provides for $150 
to $200 million in rental subsidies over the 
next 4 years. 

Federal money will be paid directly to low- 
income families who are unable to find ade- 
quate housing that they can afford. The 
subsidy will amount to that part of the rent 
which exceeds 25 percent of the breadwinner's 
monthly wages. 

The bill is designed to encourage construc- 
tion of private moderate-priced housing by 
cooperatives and nonprofit institutions. 

Sponsors argue that public housing is 
reaching only a small percentage of low- 
income families. Besides, the hope is that 
the subsidized private housing will be geo- 
graphically scattered, thus avoiding creation 
of new racial pockets and slums. 

Well-intentioned though the program may 
be, you don’t need a crystal ball to see the 
pitfalls. 

What is the definition of “adequate” hous- 
ing? Won't local officials, who set the stand- 
ards, be under pressure to be generous with 
U.S. taxpayers’ money? 

Won't the program introduce a serious in- 
flationary factor Into the national housing 
picture, with the result that everyone will 
pay higher rents? 

Can Washington withstand the pressure to 
extend the benefits to more and more citi- 
zens? 

Does anyone seriously believe that $50 mil- 
lion a year will do more than scratch the 
surface of the problem it’s intended to meet? 

Congress, we fear, has bought the proverbial 
pig in a poke. 


Well-Deserved Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the people of Arizona 
honored, by a testimonial dinner, one of 
the State’s worthiest citizens: The oc- 
casion was the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination as a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church. However, the record 
of service of Father Albert Braun is so 
distinguished that a testimonial dinner 
in his honor would have been appropriate 


at any place or at any time. Arizonans 


of all faiths are proud of his accomp- 
lishments and grateful to him for the 
fine traits of citizenship which he has 
displayed in his long service to his church 
and to his community. The Arizona 
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Republic for Friday, July 9, included an 
exceedingly appropriate editorial which I 
insert in the Recorp under leave pre- 
viously granted. The editorial follows: 
WELL-DESERVED Honor 
One of Arizona's most distinguished citi- 
zens will be honored at a testimonial dinner 
in Del Webb’s TowneHouse tonight. He is 
Father Albert Braun, a Franciscan, who won 
the Purple Heart in World War I, contracted 
beri-beri In a Japense prison camp in World 
War II, received the U.S. Legion of Merit for 
his missionary services with Mescalero In- 
dians, and was voted the Arizona Medal of 
Honor by the State legislature last month. 
Father Braun administered the oath of 
office to President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippines on besieged Corregidor in World 
War II. and took part in the Bataan Death 
March when the American and Philippine 
forces surrendered. But the most enduring 
accomplishments of this 75-year-old priest 
have been in Arizona. He built St. Joseph's 
Church for the Mescaleros, helped St. Mary's 
become a fine parochial high school, started 
the Sacred Heart Parish and built its church, 
and established the Catholic retreat at Casa 
Paz y Bien near Phoenix. He has done much 
tor the Mexican community in Phoenix, and 
, tonight's dinner is being sponsored by the 
Sacred Heart Church and the Federation of 
Mexican-American Clubs. Few Arizonians 
have equaled the color of his career or the 
dedication of his life. Father Braun de- 
Serves all the nice things that will be said 
about him tonight. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, each 
year during the third week in July we 
observe Captive Nations Week, dedi- 
cated to the millions of people suffering 
under the yoke of communism in the 
countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe. This observance is by now al- 
most a tradition dating back to July 1959 
when Congress unanimously adopted a 
resolution designating this particular 
Week as Captive Nations Week. 

During these past 6 years no progress 
has been made in securing the right of 

- Self-determination of the peoples held 
in captivity in those countries by their 
Communist overlords. They remain 
under alien rule. They are still denied 
basic human rights. Consequently, our 
Observance of Captive Nations Week 
and our association with these peoples 
in their struggle to attain their freedom 
and independence is as timely today as 
it was 6 years ago. 

The hopes of the enslaved peoples must 
be kept alive, if they are to continue 
their struggle and their efforts for sur- 
Vival. By reaffirming our ideals em- 
bodied in the concept as represented by 
Captive Nations Week we encouraged 
these peoples and contribute toward the 
ultimate achievement of their goal. We 
help to lighten their burden of suffering 
and degradation. 

Most of all, by our discussion of this 
Problem and focusing attention on the 
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treatment of these captive peoples by 
their Communist masters we help to ex- 
pose the ruthless face and features of 
Communist imperialism for all the world 
to see. I have also introduced in March 
of this year a resolution to create a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of conducting studies of the situ- 
ation in the captive nations and seeking 
the means to assist them to regain their 
national freedom. 

I am pleased to join in the observance 
of Captive Nations. Week as a way of 
demonstrating our support of these na- 
tions in their efforts to fulfill their na- 
tional aspirations of freedom. It is our 
way of expressing renewed assurance to 
all captive and oppressed nations of the 
world that we stand for freedom, justice, 
and human dignity for all mankind. 


Project Head Start Near Tama, Iowa, Aids 
Indian Youngsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


or 104 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives is due to vote 
this week on legislation to expand the 
war on poverty and, with this in mind, I 
would like to call attention to the success 
of an antipoverty project in my home 
State of Iowa. 

The South Tama Community School 
District was awarded a Federal grant of 
$13,320 this spring by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to help finance a 
eee Head Start for preschool young- 

rs. 

This program is helping 76 children, 
including 47 Indian youngsters from the 
Sac and Fox Indian settlement near 
Tama, Iowa. The July 15, 1965, issue of 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, carried an article describing 
the scope and success of Project Head 
Start in the Tama area. 

Of particular interest is the benefit the 
program is bringing to the Indian young- 
sters. As the article points out, the In- 
dian children entered the program with 
little knowledge of the English language, 
but are now being taught to overcome 
that handicap. 

The article follows: 

[From the Cedar Rapids Gazette, July 15, 
1965] 
INDIAN CHILDREN Maxx TaMa “Heap START" 

Unique: Must TEACH ENGLISH TO SOME 


Tors 
(By Alice Witosky) 

Tama.—Operation Head Start in the South 
Tama school district is different from any 
other such in the State of Iowa. 

It is the only one in the State in which 
the majority of the preschool youngsters 
enrolled are American Indians. Of the 76 
children, 47 are Indians from the Tama 
settlement. 

None of the 76 children has ever attended 
school. They are 4, 5, and 6 years old. Some 
of them will enter kindergarten this fall, but 
the Sac and Fox day school on the settlement 
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has no kindergarten, so the ones who will 
go to school there will enter first grade. A 
few of the Indian youngsters may attend 
kindergarten, if their parents wish, at either 
the Tama or the Montour center, depending 
on the room available. 

Operation Head Start in South Tama is 
located in the primary school building at 
the Toledo attendance center. There are 19 
children in each room, each with its own 
teacher. 

Douglas Dunlap, school principal at Chel- 
sea and Montour, is Head Start program di- 
rector. The head teachers are Marjorie 
Hanifan and Alice Henline of Toledo, Joan 
Miller of Tama, and Georgia Gray of Traer. 
They have four assistants: Joyce Neville of 
Malcom and Lorraine Liedel of Sloux Rapids, 
who will be seniors in child development at 
Iowa State, Ames, this fall; Lois Heller of 
Toledo, who will be a junior at State College 
of Iowa, and Jane Kupka, Toledo, who will 
be a sophomore at Clarke College in Du- 
buque. 

LANGUAGE HANDICAP 


A bilingual, or language, handicap is the 
main problem of the Indian children. These 
small children, accustomed to hearing and 
speaking the Indian language in their homes 
since babyhood, do not understand the mean- 
ing of English words when they enter school 
and have trouble with reading and speaking. 
In many cases, these children fall behind 
in their schoolwork before this language 
deficiency has been overcome. 

In Head Start, the children with a lan- 
guage problem receive special attention and 
instruction in the meaning of English words, 
starting first with saying a word only, then 
phrases and finally sentences. Im the 3 
weeks since the start of the program, re- 
markable success has been achieved. Some 
of the Indian children have learned words 
so rapidly that they are now beginning to 
converse in English with their classmates. 

As an example, a little boy whose mother 
is dead and who is being raised by his 80- 
year-old great-grandmother, could not speak 
a word of English when he came to Head 
Start. His chief accomplishment was throw- 
ing things, anything, like toys, small articles 
of equipment, and water. 

Now, he simple commands, sits 
quietly in a chair when told, listens atten- 
tively, and can correctly name things in an 
ABC picture book. While walking down the 
hall, he pointed to a fire extinguished on the 
wall and to a visitor exclaimed, “Fire.” He 
is alert and wants to please. 


Noticing that another child had spilled a 
glass of water on the schoolroom floor, he 
quickly ran for a long-handled mop and did 
a good job of wiping up the water. However, 
when another boy ran across the area he had 
just mopped, he reacted like any 5-year-old 
boy and made a quick pass with the wet mop 
at the boy’s head. Needless to say, his teach- 
er quickly restrained him by retrieving the 
mop. The little Indian boy is learning self- 
confidence and pride of accomplishment as 
well as the English language. 


Each teacher has an interpreter to help her 
communicate with Indian children who are 
learning English. These bilingual associates 
are Ramona Sanache and Sherry, Rosemary 
and Katherine Davenport. Sherry Daven- 
port is a graduate of Tama high school and 
attended Cook Christian Training School 2 
years and Phoenix College in Phoenix a year. 
The others are graduates of Tama-Toledo 
high school, Their homes are at the Tama 
settlement. 

The 8 weeks’ Head Start program is spon- 
sored by the Federal Government, which pays 
90 percent of the cost. South Tama, for its 
10 percent of the cost, is the 
building, lights, and other utilities and bus 
transportation for children who live too far 
to walk to the school, 
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Unlike most Head Start programs, the one 
in South Tama includes lunch. 

A balanced meal is served which not only 
contributes to the health of the child but 
acquaints him with the school lunch proce- 
dure and the experience of eating with other 
children, which serves to make his school 
experience next fall less strange and less 
frightening. Lunch on Tuesday of this week 
includes roast beef, mashed potatoes and 
gravy, Harvard beets, bread and butter, 
frosted creams, and milk. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Child psychology is practiced at lunchtime. 
Very small portions of each food are placed 
on the child’s plate, the theory being that 
a child will quickly eat all of a small por- 
tion, but usually will not attempt to eat a 
large one. 

However, small bowls of each food are then 
placed on the table so that each child may 
help himself to as much as he wants. The 
children proved to be good little eaters. 
They emptied the bowis time after time. 
Also, unlike the first days there, they now 
sit quietly at the table until the meal is 
finished. The teachers and their assistants 
sit at the table and eat with the children. 

Ruth Kaisand, Toledo, cooks the lunches 
for the entire group. 

PROGRAM 

A day’s program includes, first, 45 minutes 
of outdoor play followed by fruit juice and 
crackers. Then comes 5 or a film 
story, after which free play in the school- 
room is allowed. 

After free play, the children have some 
form of music activity and then go to lunch, 
with each room at its own table. 


Taft Grave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently my colleague from Ohio, Jackson 
E. Betts, called attention to the complete 
lack of recognition being given the grave 
of President Taft in Arlington National 
Cemetery. According to Mr. Betts, there 
has been no response from official 
sources. However, some concern is be- 
ing expressed by persons who feel that 
an ex-President’s grave needs better 
consideration. 

The following editorial from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of July 19, 1965, is an 
example: 


Tarr GRAVE 


Representative Jackson E. Berts, of Find- 
lay, is to be commended for calling public 
attention to the neglected condition of 
grounds surrounding William Howard Taft's 
grave in Arlington National Cemetery. 

The grounds should be properly main- 
tained and their location noted on cemetery 
maps for the convenience of visitors. 

for the dead as indicated in 
negligence of a burial place is intolerable no 
matter what the status of the deceased. 

It is y shameful when the grave 
is that of the 27th President of the United 
States. 

Berrs deserves public support if he con- 
tinues to press for tidying up and proper 
marking of the Taft grounds. 
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John Edward Martin, of Milwaukee, Wins 
Wisconsin Student Essay Competition 
for Essay Urging the Lowering of the 
Voting Age to 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, John Ed- 
ward Martin, of 2853 North Summit Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, has been selected re- 
cently as one of the two winners of a 
$1,000 scholarship award in the annual 
essay competition for Wisconsin high 
school seniors sponsored by the Thorp 
Finance Foundation. 

John, a 1965 graduate of St. John Ca- 
thedral High School in Milwaukee, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Lee D. Martin. I 
understand he plans a career as an engi- 
neer. 

Together with 408 other youths, John 
wrote on the topic: “Should the Voting 
Age Be Lowered to Age 18?” His prize 
essay has since been read over Milwaukee 
television station WITI-TV as part of a 


‘public service program. 


I should like to commend John Martin 
for his fine achievement and to bring 
his essay to the attention of the Con- 
gress. The text of the essay follows: 
SHOULD THE VOTING AGE BE LOWERED TO AGE 

18? 


(By John E. Martin) 


The right to vote is perhaps one of the 
most cherished rights of this democracy. 
The fact that this right has been upheld is 
probably because the American voter is a 
mature voter, who takes this duty seriously. 
This need for earnest concern in politics was 
no doubt taken into consideration by the 
leaders of this country when they drew up 
the Constitution in 1781. They bestowed 
the right to vote on the male, adult citizen 
of this country, and although suffrage has 
given women the right to vote, it hasn't 
changed the need for adult thinking. 

In this country’s youth, a boy emerged 
from puberty to adulthood when he could 
carry a gun and march off to war. Today 
the laws have changed; a boy is an adult 
when he reaches 21. On the other hand, our 
draft laws say that a boy of 18 can go out 
and defend his country. This doesn’t seem 
like good military procedure—sending boys 
to do a man's job. During World War II 
and the Korean conflict, thousands of boys 
died defending what they knew was right; 
they died fighting for American rights that 
were being endangered. It seems ironic that 
these young men should be giving their 
lives for a right which they didn’t even 
possess. 

Voting is a great privilege; it has to be 
taken seriously in order to achieve the high 
political ideals for which this country has 
strived. People who support the 21 year 
minimum voting age suggest that “this 18 
year old isn’t mature enough to vote,” that 
“he is given to rash decisions and imma- 
turity.” Yet a person who is rash and 
immature at 18 in many instances will still 
be rash and immature at 21. A young adult 
doesn’t wake up on his 21st birthday burst- 
ing with mature concepts and logical an- 
swers to his problems, because mature think- 
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ing does not come with birthdays, but by 
responsibility. 

The late teens are the most telling years 
of a young person’s life. During these late 
adolescent years a person forms his ideals 
and approaches problems in an adult man- 
ner. Along with these ideals comes an 
eagerness to be responsible. Many people 
in their late teens have a very idealistic and 
avid interest in politics. If they see their 
desires and goals mirrored in a political 
candidate, they will wholeheartedly back 
him. Such political support wes especially 
shown in the presidential campaign of 1964, 
when numerous youth groups zealously 
supported their candidate. This fact is even 
more evident when it was noted that both 
candidates took time to address these youth 
groups at universities throughout the coun- 
try, although most of the audience was 
under voting age. 

The acknowledgment of the teenager as 
a future voter shows that some people 
recognize the maturity that many older 
teens II. then, this maturity and 
levelheaded judgment are found in a per- 
son 18 years old, and if the teens have and 
are still willing to prove themselves adult, 
adult rights should be granted them by low- 
ering the voting age to 18. 


The Hasty Antipoverty War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


F MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as we pre- 
pare for debate on the bill to refund the 
so-called war on poverty, I believe this 
editorial, from the Savannah, Ga., Eve- 
ning Press will be of interest to my col- 
leagues: 

Tue Hasty ANTIPOVERTY Wan 


The Federal antipoverty program is be- 
ginning to encounter a good deal of public 
skepticism now that it is being put into 
practice. One obvious weakness of the pro- 
gram is that it is trying to do too much too 
soon. In an effort to get some quick results 
and keep the thing from losing momentum. 
Sargent Shriver’s Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is pushing out the money with more 
gusto than prudence in many cases. And 
in the stampede to get there firstest with 
the mostest, a lot of cities and towns are 
obviously coming up with some “shotgun” 
projects of questionable value. 

The poverty cycle was part of American 
life long before it was discovered“ a couple 
of years ago. Breaking it, if that be possible, 
is contingent on things other than a blank 
check from the U.S. Treasury. 

Criticism of OEO projects is not limited 
to any one geographic sector of the country. 
From Pittsfield, Mass., The Berkshire Eagle, 
commenting on the new Federal program 
notes it's also nonsensical to pretend 
that the problem in areas like this is com- 
parable, either quantitatively or qualitative- 
ly, to what it is in the big urban centers. 
Here it takes some to find despera- 
tion proportionate to the money available.” 

Gov. Mark Hatfield, of Oregon, requested 
an increase in security forces at the Tongue 
Point Job Corps Center following two fights, 
described as “racial misunderstandings,” in 
the boys’ dormitory. 

Sargent Shriver, head of OEO, made cryp- 
tic mention of a problem in a California Job 
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Corps center that was resolved only by dis- 
missal of the director. And in New York, a 
member of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Was with murder following the stab- 
bing of a 16-year-old boy who tried to ward 
off a gang attack on his father. 

The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader ques- 
tions the wisdom of a proposal to establish 
& Job Corps center to accommodate up to 
2,000 boys at Camp Pickett. After reciting 
various official views, the Virginia newspaper 
states: “Yet last fall an applicant for the 
Position of camp director found that ques- 
tions on the application form asked what he 
would do if thefts occurred in the camp; how 
he would handle the problem of homosex- 
uality; how he would resolve a ractal situa- 
tion; what he would do in case of a knifing; 
and how he would respond to a call from the 
local police chief reporting the rape of a local 
girl by a Job Corps enrollee. This would 
seem to indicate that unusual problems of 
discipline can be expected to arise in Job 
Corps centers.” 

The Chicago Tribune comments: “If the 
üghters of poverty are determined to carry 
out this foolishness, they might at least have 
consulted with the fighters of depressed areas. 
St. Petersburg is not a d area. 
Neither are Los Angeles and Cleveland, where 
other Job Corps centers (for women) are to 
be opened. As it is, we are spending 
Millions of dollars to elevate depressed areas 
and millions more to depress other areas like 
St. Petersburg.” 

The controversy surrounding the location 
of a Job Corps center for women is a former 
Tesort hotel in St. Petersburg has been the 
Subject of a series of special reports which 
is concluded in today's issue of the Evening 
Press. This series takes note of the action of 
the Pinellas County Board of Instruction, 
contractor for the Job Corps center, and the 
St. Petersburg City Council asking that the 
center be abolished, The leading factor in 
this decision was the physical location of the 
center—in the middle of a fashionable area 
of the clty and in a neighborhood with the 
highest density of residents above the age 
of 65. 

In a number of ways, the St. Petersburg 
location parallels the area surrounding the 
Oglethorpe Hotel, which recently was re- 
Jected as a site for a Job Corps Center for 
women by OEO. There is little doubt that 
location of such a project on Wilmington 
Island would have had a depressing effect 
on the surrounding property. OEO's action 
may have been a disappointment to some, but 
in the broad interest of the community it 
must be regarded as a blessing in disguise. 
The same may be said in regard to the earlier 
Proposals to transform Hunter Air Force 
Base into a Job Corps Center. 

Try as they might, the effort of some offi- 
Clals to sweep the failures of the poverty war 
under the rug has not succeeded. Under 
questioning by Members of Congress, Sar- 
gent Shriver acknowledged a unique manner 
of statistically minimizing the number of 
Poverty war dropouts. (Nationally, the fig- 
ure is reported to be in excess of 30 per- 
cent). Shriver’s headcounters disregard all 
those who return home within a 30-day pe- 
Tiod—they’re not really enrollees until after 
the orientation, says the OEO boss. Those 
expelled from the program at any time are 
Not regarded as dropouts. Not included in 
the OEO tabulation either are those who take 
jobs or become members of the armed sery- 
ices. After excluding the exclusions, 
Shriver arrives at a dropout percentage of 
3.1 percent. Statistical accounting such as 
this tends to show success for a program al- 
though it is a dismal failure. 

There are pockets of poverty in this great 
Nation and they stem from a variety of 
Causes. Practical and tangible methods must 
be found, in concert with the American 
tradition, to help the victims of such areas. 
As the evidence from St. Petersburg indicates, 
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the compacting of with such an age 
span and from a wide variety of 

and locales results in the creation of a barrel 
of TNT, with a lit fuse thrown in for good 
measure. 

While Savannah and Chatham County may 
breathe a deep sigh of relief that the area 
has been largely bypassed by the OEO, an 
objective view must be taken of other areas 
of the country. 

The facts developed through study of the 
St. Petersburg controversy suggest that a 
thorough Investigation by an appropriate 
committee of the Congress might be in or- 
der. Certain aspects of the operations may 
properly come within the purview of Federal 
grand juries. 

It may not be possible to halt this latest 
Federal juggernaut, but someone must as- 
sume the responsibility for writing rules 
which will keep the taxpayer from being 
fleeced, avold community disruption, and end 
glorification of human failure. 


USDA—Consumer Friend—USDA Reg- 
ulatory Services Protect Consumers in 
the Marketplace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service with the Committee on 
Agriculture, I was quite impressed with 
the work done by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and by the many ways by which 
the Department is geared to protect the 
consumer. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
administers more regulatory statutes 
than any other Government department. 

Every year, for the protection of con- 
sumers, producers, and marketers of ag- 
ricultural products, the USDA checks 
thousands of carloads of produce, tests 
thousands of samples of seed, exercises 
daily surveillance over hundreds of large 
traders in commodity futures markets, li- 
censes and inspects storage warehouses, 
and administers marketing agreement 
and order programs under which billions 
of dollars worth of agricultural commod- 
ities are marketed. 

Carrying out responsibilities given it 
by the Congress, the USDA thus seeks to 


assure fair play and fair competition in 


the marketplace and safe storage of farm 
products in licensed warehouses. I want 
to go on record that the Department de- 
serves a great deal of commendation for 
the way it fulfills its responsibilities in 
this difficult but important area. 

Because our food comes from many 
sections of our vast country—beef from 
the West—broilers from the Southeast 
fruits and vegetables from Florida and 
California—dairy products from the 
Lake States—our Nation has probably 
the most complex marketing system in 
the world. Yet itis undoubtedly the most 
efficient. 

The regulatory acts administered by 
the Department play a vital role in keep- 
ing this system operating smoothly. By 
quickly settling disputes between buyers 
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and sellers, these laws help cut down the 
risks of doing business. 

Over 2,500 cases were handled last year 
under the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
Modities Act, a law that incorporates a 
code of ethics for the fruit and vegetable 
industry. These cases resulted in pay- 
ments to interested parties of more than 
$1.7 million—money that did not have to 
be recovered from consumers in the form 
of higher prices. l 

The Packers and Stockyards Act helps 
preserve free and open competition in the 
livestock and poultry industries. Work- 
ing closely with State governments and 
industry. the Department of Agriculture 
investigates and prosecutes alleged 
restriction of competition and price dis- 
crimination in livestock and meat mar- 
keting, and unfair practices in poultry 
marketing. This act also requires that 
charges for marketing livestock be fair 
and reasonable, and that livestock be cor- 
rectly weighed on accurate scales, 

In enforcing the Federal Seed Act—a 
truth in labeling law—the Department in 
1964 made 43,000 separate tests on 16,000 
samples of seed. It turned back about 
3% million pounds of seeds because of 
low quality or false labeling. 

To maintain free and competitive pric- 
ing in the commodity futures markets at 
Chicago, New York, and other centers, 
the USDA last year exercised daily sur- 
veillance of some 900 large traders. 

Another behind-the-scenes service of 
the Department of Agriculture is carried 
out under the U.S. Warehouse Act. This 
provides for voluntary licensing and in- 
spection of warehouses, thus helping to 
assure safe storage of food supplies. 

Marketing orders administered by 
USDA help provide a steady supply of 
milk and fruits and vegetables at stable 
and reasonable prices. Most of the milk 
and about two-fifths of the fruits, vege- 
tables, and nuts produced are marketed 
under these orders. 

The services of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture made possible through the 
laws which I have briefly mentioned are 
a major reason why the American home- 
maker is blessed with such a variety of 
fresh foods at reasonable prices. Our 
complex and free marketing system, 
regulated to protect both buyers and 
sellers, coupled with the productive 
genius of the American family farmer, 
makes it possible for us to enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world 
and at the same time pay a smaller share 
of our take-home pay for food than any 
other nation at any time in history. 


The Late Honorable T. A. Thompson 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
AsHToN THompson’s tragic death was a 
deep shock to me. It has been my priy- 
ilege to serve with him on the Public 
Works Committee and on the Subcom- 
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mittee on Roads for the past 244 years. 
He was a hard-working, considerate leg- 
islator whose contributions to the work 
of the committee and the Congress will 
long be remembered. His death has cut 
short a fine career holding much prom- 
ise for the future. Mrs. Cleveland and 
I extend our deepest sympathy to his 
wife and children. 


5 Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. Speaker, in 
this era of emphasis upon human rights, 
the term “Captive Nations Week” would 
seem an impossible anomaly had it not 
been for so long so bitter a reality that 
there are captive nations. Not only in 
the United States is this an era of stress 
seny the right to freedom and justice for 
the individual and upon the right to in- 
dependence of all peoples, but, the world 
over, there is an ideological stirring and 
definite movement to promote respect for 
human rights. 
The United Nations, since its inception 


exist in the fields of slavery, forced labor, 
discriminations against women, 
various other indignities to the in- 
dividual 

Yet during the very years of greatest 
activity to promote such freedoms we 
find the continuing denial of liberty to 
a whole body of nations. Those captive 
nations stretch from the Baltic Sea to the 
Mediterranean, from the Elbe to the 
Black Sea. Domination by the Soviet 
Union began in the early days of World 
War II. The Iron Curtain dropped 
across the middle of the continent of 
Europe by the U.S.S.R. to this day has not 
been lifted—though, happily, it has worn 
a little thin in spots. 

For these were nations which fell be- 
hind it with a history of independence 
dating—with some unhappy intervals— 
from the Middle Ages. There were na- 
tions such as Poland, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary. There were nations of great 
modern development, such as Czechoslo- 

There were numerous other 
countries and peoples with records of 
national identity and independence well 
established in history. There were tens 
of millions of peoples who were by tradi- 
tion, by training, and by inclination ab- 
horrent to this sudden exposure to 
dominance from the outside; but who 
were, even collectively, unable to with- 
stand the inroads of Soviet power. 

Those tens of millons of people have 
been now for more than 20 years the 
victims of a nearly intolerable situation. 
The evidences among them of discontent 
and rebellion have taken various forms: 
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some open and active; some more re- 
strained but clearly recognizable; some 
latent but undeniable. ‘There has been 
open defiance, such as that of Bulgaria 
in its recent dealings with Communist 
China. There has been, too, such a con- 
siderable degree of growing independence 
among them that the hope of a restora- 
tion of liberty—never dead—has risen 
higher and higher with the passing 
years, 

More power to it. It is the spirit of 
liberty and the love of freedom in its per- 
petual effort toward accomplishment 
that we hail in Captive Nations Week. 


Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9075) to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services. 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to offer my whole- 
hearted support for H.R. 9075, to increase 
the rates of basic pay for members of the 
US. uniformed services. 

My only objection to this bill is that it 
does not, in my opinion, give sufficient 
increases to the lower pay grades, to the 
men who are the bones and sinew of our 
military machine. 

The need for pay increases is graphi- 
cally shown in reenlistment figures for 
recent years. Each of our military de- 
partments has shown a steady and con- 
sistent downward trend in the number 
and percentage of men who have reen- 
listed after completing their required 
service. 

The greatest weakness of our Armed 
Forces is their inability to attract and re- 
tain adequate numbers of qualified career 
personnel. We can solve this problem 
only by offering compensation which 
compares with that offered by private in- 
dustry. ; 

Our Nation’s defense efforts have defi- 
nitely been hampered by our failure to 
raise military pay. Because many of the 
best qualified men leave the armed serv- 
ice, it has been necessary to reenlist sec- 
ond-rate personnel and borderline dis- 
ciplinary cases in order to maintain force 
levels. This has put an extra burden on 
the remaining qualified men, and has 
been another factor in the decision of 
competent personnel to quit the service. 

The Army reports that more than two- 
thirds of all enlisted men on duty today 
have less than 4 years of experience. 
The Navy has reported a shortage of 
more than 40,000 petty officers. The re- 
enlistment rate among first-rate Air 
Force personnel has dropped to 25 
percent. 

There are other indications of the need 
for military pay raises. In the past year, 
the Nation’s press has carried many ac- 
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counts of the large number of military 
personnel who are forced to obtain sec- 
ond jobs to provide their families with 
adequate standards of living. It has 
been estimated that, during 1964, 34 per- 
cent of all enlisted personnel in the con- 
tinental United States had outside em- 
ployment at one time or another. 

Another telling factor is the number 
of hardship discharges granted to mili- 
tary personnel. The figures rose from 
9,533 in 1963 to 10,924 last year, and it 
is expected to reach 12,600 this year. 

A significant provision in H.R. 9075 is 
the variable reenlistment bonus plan, 
which will provide the armed services 
with a flexible device to help retain per- 
sonnel with needed skills. 

This bill also wiil establish an annual 
Presidential review of the military pay 
situation, and a review each 4 years of 
the entire concept of military compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that 
an increase in military pay is urgently 
needed, and I strongly urge adoption of 
this bill as a vital tool in our national 
defense program. 


Hawaii Leads Nation in Percentage Gain 
of Stockholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr, Speaker, the 
trained economist tells us that the well- 
being of a community and of a State may 
be measured in a number of different 
ways. In my layman’s opinion, how- 
ever, a healthy economy is one in which 
its members have sufficient income to 
meet their current living expenses and 
to build “a nest ezg,” whether it be for 
retirement, a long vacation, a son's or 
daughter’s college education, or unex- 
pected medical and hospital expenses. 

The virility of the economy of the 
youngest State of our Union is reflected 
in a news article which appeared in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin on June 24, 1965. 
The statistics set forth in the article are 
noteworthy, to say the least. I com- 
mend the article for reading by all. 

The news article follows: 

STOCKHOLDERS IN THE NATION Tor 20 Mn. 
LION MarK—117 PERCENT Rise In ISLES 
BEST IN THE UNITED STATES 
That Hawaii's percentage gain in the num- 

ber of shareowners in the past 3 years was 

the greatest among the 50 States surprised 
some of the brokerage executives in Hono- 
lulu. 

Hawaii had an increase of 117 percent 
since the 1962 survey of shareowners by the 
New York Stock Exchange, compared with 
an increase of 18 percent for the Nation as 
a whole. 

In numbers, the increase was from the 
18,000 reported in 1962 to 39,000 in this year’s 
survey. 

This means that while 2.8 percent of the 
population owned stock in 1962, 5.5 percent 
of all Islanders now own stock. 

So the percentage owning common stock 
in Hawail is still low compared to other 
States, but the rate of increase is the fastest. 
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If the 117 percent looks formidable, a big- 
ger surprise is the 400-percent gain made 
by the neighbor islands. 

According to the figures, there were 2,000 
shareowners on the neighbor islands in 1962. 
Today there are 8,000. 

THERE ARE 31,000 ON OAHU 


Oahu has shown a larger numerical in- 
crease—from 16,000 in 1962 to 31,000 today, 
or a gain’of 94 percent. ; 

This means 1 out of 18 persons on Oahu is 
a shareowner, compared with 1 out of 31 
3 years ago. The State average is 1 out of 
18 also. 

Growth of shareowners on the neighbor 
islands is a result of education and service, 
Says Joseph T. Ahuna, manager of Francis 
I. du Pont & Co. in Hawaii. 

Du Pont is the only brokerage house with 
branches on Hawail and Maul. he said. 

With a direct wire to Hilo and Wailuku, a 
Big Island or Maui client can get a stock 
quote and news as fast as anyone on Oahu, 
he said. 

BETTER PROGRAMS 

We have been offering better educational 
Programs through the materials and advice 
of our account executives at these breaches,” 
he said. 

G. Richard Cronin, manager of Dean 
Witter’s Ala Moana branch office, said the 
tremendous gain is a recognition given 
Hawaii by the member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Brokerage houses have increased their per- 
sonnel here and they have made a great effort 
to make people aware of the value of com- 
Mon stocks, he said. 

Oronin's own office has grown from eight 
account executives to 21 in 5 years. 

He believes the Neighbor Islands will bear 
watching from now on because they have 
turned the corner and their population and 
income will begin to rise. 

Denis Y. Wong, vice-president of McDon- 
nell and Company, said “we have been ex- 
Periencing a large growth in new stock 
Ownership, a trend that has been helped by 
the affiuence of islanders. 

“With the increase in personnel income, 
the extra dollars appear to be finding their 
Way into the stock market because of the 
growth potential of common stocks.” 


The Late Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey 


SPEECH 
P 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply saddened when I 
learned of the passing of my friend and 
former colleague, the Honorable Cleve- 
land M. Bailey, of West Virginia. 

For 16 years, Clevé Bailey served his 
Constituents, his State, and his country, 
With honor and distinction, and was dean 
of the West Virginia congressional dele- 
Zation during the latter part of his serv- 
ice. He was second ranking Democrat on 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 

and was a leader in efforts to legis- 
late Federal aid to education. 

My friendship with Cleve began when 
he first came to Congress in 1945. I 
learned to know him as a man of integ- 
rity with a genuine desire to be of help 
in every way possible; a man who had a 
Sincere interest in his fellow man and 
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who performed his duties, as a Member 
of the House of Representatives, with a 
steadfast devotion. 

I extend to Mrs. Bailey, his two sons 
and daughter an expression of my sin- 
cere sympathy in their loss and bereave- 
ment. 


Good and Bad of the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the article by John S. Knight, editor of 
the Knight Newspapers, which I include 
herein under leave previously granted, 
is entitled “Good and Bad of the ‘Lib- 
erals.'” Perhaps an equally accurate 
title would be “What is a Liberal?” or 
“Where Have the True Liberals Gone?” 
In any went, the article points out in an 
admirable way the fact that many of 
those who profess to be liberals in this 
present day, in practice, have forgotten 
the intellectual tolerance which has al- 
ways been a halimark of true liberalism. 
The article which appeared in the July 
11 issue of the Arizona Republic follows: 

GOOD AND BAD OF THE LIBERALS 
(By John 8. Knight) 

The old man and the boy were talking seri- 
ously about Vietnam, why the kids giggle 
and scream at the weird, long haired a-go-go 
types on TV and the hot pennant races In 
both major leagues. 

Without warning, the boy turned to the 
old man and asked “Grandad, what is a lib- 
eral?” The old man thought a minute and 
said “Well, son, my dictionary explains that 
a liberal is one who favors reform or prog- 
ress. The word liberal also suggests freedom 
from prejudice or narrowness, even generos- 
ity in praise of a rival. Liberais have long 
upheld the right of an individual to free- 
dom of belief and freedom of association.” 

The boy said, “Well, is not that good?” 

“Yes, indeed, son, but the liberals of today 
are forsaking the traditions of liberalism. 
Instead of upholding the true liberal con- 
cepts, they have become intolerant of the 
views of others and attempt to shout down 
anyone who may disagree with them.” 

The boy looked puzzled. “I do not get it,” 
he said. “Explain what you mean.” 

The old man smiled and offered to give a 
few examples. “You see,” he said, “we have 
the Taft-Hartley act which provides that the 
individual States may adopt laws which say 
5 mee doesn’t have to join a union to hold a 
ob. 


“Such laws have been passed by 19 States 
and are in full force and effect. But the 
liberals want this changed by repealing the 
section of Taft-Hartley which gives the work- 
er the freedom to join or not to join a union 
as he prefers. 

“Tt is argued,” continued the old man, 
“that a man can get another job if he does 
not want to join a union. But this is some- 
what of a joke in the great industries and 
other highly unionized plants where you 
must belong to the union, or else. 

“Now, we are at the point where the lib- 
erals, who originally believed in individual 
rights, see nothing wrong in suppressing 
such rights. Do I make myself clear?” 

"Yeah, I guess so,” said the boy, but what 
else are the liberals doing?” 
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“Well, son,” said the old man, they want 
everything regulated. They push for every 
socialistic measure offered in Congress. They 
want more Federal controls over education 
and housing and urge new and largely un- 
needed Government agencies to direct the 
lives of every citizen. The huge costs of 
these projects never seems to bother them. 

“They and the civil rights extremists. hate 
everything in the South. Presently, they are 
trying to block the President’s appointment 
of a distinguished southerner to this Federal 
court of appeals. This man, J, P. Coleman, is 
a former Governor of Mississippi whose mod- 
erate approach to civil rights produced im- 
pressive gains in better race relations for his 
State. 

„Shall I go on?“ asked the old man. 

“Oh sure,“ replied the boy, but you men- 
tioned extremists. Are they liberals?” 

The old man relighted his cigar, then ob- 
served “Well, they’re what you might call 
the far out liberals—no balance, radical, 
confusion spreaders and often violent, 

“They are the people, for instance, who 
are giving Mayor Daley of Chicago such a 
bad time by lie-downs in the streets and un- 
controlled demonstrations because they don't 
like the superintendent of schools. 

We even see some of our preachers, who 
ought to know better, joining the mobs which 
flout law and order, And then they wonder 
why their churches are half-filled on Sun- 
day.“ 

The boy interrupted at this point and said: 
“But isn’t Mayor Daley a big political boss?” 

The old man laughed. “Yes, he’s a boss al- 
right but he is also a strong mayor who 
has done more for the Negro race, as Col- 
umnist Bill White said the other day, than 
any half-dozen of the Senate ultra-liberals 
who are beating the bushes for the Negro 
vote. 

“Extremists never seek rational solutions 
to any problem. No matter what conces- 
sions are made to them, it is never enough. 
They generally discredit themselves after a 
time, but the harm has already been done.” 

“Then we have the extremists of the right. 
These hard-nosed ‘patriots’ are radicals who 
make a career of abusing anyone who be- 
lieves there may be more than one side to 
any question. They are just as bigoted as 
the professional liberals, but work the other 
side of the ideological street.” 

At this stage of the conversation, the boy 
asked one of those delightfully direct ques- 
tions which are so typical of youth. 

“I think I understand what you have said, 
but don’t the liberals do anything that is 
good?” 

The old man flicked the ashes from what 
was left of his cigar. Tes, son,” he said, 
“they have. Through the years the liberals 
have spearheaded many needed reforms. The 
progressive measures advocated by such men 
as the older Robert Lafollette, the late Sen- 
ator George Norris, and the two Roosevelts 
are now laws of the land. 

“Moreover, the Liberals have historically 
provoked many of the famous Senate debates 
on the great issues. Even the recent teach- 
ins, which aroused so much controversy on 
Vietnam, at least had the merit of getting 
both sides before the public. 

But most of today's liberals,” continued 
the old man, “have gone back on their earlier 
teachings. They have become illiberal in 
their quest for the causes they foster. Pres- 
ent-day liberals prate about freedom of ex- 
pression, but as every newspaper editor 
knows, they squawk and complain about 
every news story or editorial. 

“With a doctrinaire liberal,“ spouted the 
old man, “you can never be half right. It's 
always their way, or nothing.” 

Noting that the old man's cigar was now 
but a stub, the boy spoke once more: “What 
you have explained,” he said, “is that a 
liberal isn’t really a liberal at all, but a guy 
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who goes around telling other people what 
they ought to do and then gets mad if they 
don’t follow his advice.“ 

The old man slowly rose from his chair. 
Tes, son,” he said, “I guess that’s about 
the nub of it. So run along, and thanks for 
listening.” 


The Late Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was greatly shocked and sad- 
dened to learn of the untimely passing 
of the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson. He 
was a great American who wholeheart- 
edly devoted his efforts to promoting 
worldwide peace and freedom. 

In his capacity as U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson 
served with distinction and gave un- 
stintingly of himself in the service to 
his country. He was indeed a great 
statesman and a true diplomat, who 
searched unceasingly for ways and means 
to make this a better world in which to 
live. His death is a tragic blow and a 
great loss to all mankind who strive for 
eternal peace, and although he is now 
gone from us his memory will live for- 
ever. 

I extend to his sons, his sister, and his 

ones my sincere and deepest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Con oy Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

Trriz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recor semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, Cc. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrix 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, ‘That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
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alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter— The manuscript of 

containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recor. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The ent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
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a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks uniess the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

graph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
Script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 


Civil Defense in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
one of the problems which we have all 
felt is an important one which should 
be managed essentially locally is civil de- 
fense, Recently a memorandum issued 
by the Massachusetts Civil Defense 
Agency at the request of Gov. John A. 
Volpe came to my attention which shows 
how this work is being carried on locally. 
in the Bay State, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as an example of the work 
that can be done by people working to- 
gether on the important problem of civil 
defense. : 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Massachusetts Civil Defense 

Agency, June 10, 1965] 

Bay State Business DEVELOPS CoMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLANS To RESTORE INDUSTRIES QUICKLY 
From NUCLEAR DISASTER 
Purposely working away from the spot- 

Hight, almost unknown to the general pub- 

c= 

Seyeral. hundred. top Massachusetts busi- 
ness executives, Federal and State officials, 
and disaster survival are carrying 
Out—at the request of Gov. John A. Volpe, 
himself a business leader—one of the most 
urgent government-business partnerships of 
these nuclear-threatened times, 

They are jointly developing practical pro- 
Posals, based on business know-how, to save 
the complex Massachusetts industrial plant 
and its workers from nuclear extermination. 

Ever since the cold war began, various pro- 
grams of civil defense have been estab- 
Ushed—aimed primarily at rescuing people 
Caught by some great catastrophe—like the 
Alaskan earthquake and recent Central 
States tornadoes. And always with an eye on 
possible nuclear attacks. 

But now a new emphasis has been initiated 
along with normal civil defense life-saving 
Preparations. That emphasis is on the abso- 
lutely necessary prompt industrial recovery 
from enemy attack, if America is to survive 
and win, 

Businessmen by nature and training always 
look ahead. They are especially on the alert 
to the grim fact that Russia and now trigger- 
happy Red China are in possession of A- 
bombs. Therefore we cannot be tardy, 
negligent, or unwise in precautions by in- 
dustry blast, radioactive fallout, and 
the frightful carnage that would follow a 
nuclear Pearl Harbor. 

Hence the new stepped-up activities by 
business leaders to add fast industrial resto- 
ration and reconstruction to regular civil 
defense rescue operations. 

WARNINGS BY HAY STATERS, KENNEDY AND 

WEEKS 


A farsighted President from Massachusetts, 
John F. Kennedy, encouraged stepped-up 
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alert and declared, We must develop a state 
of readiness with respect to all conditions 
of national emergency, including attack upon 
the United States.” 

Another Massachusetts leader, Sinclair 
Weeks, manufacturing tycoon, who was 
President Eisenhower's Secretary of Com- 
merce, warned fellow businessmen: 

“If an attack should be made, American 
industry naturally would be a primary tar- 
get. We cannot afford to ignore this threat 
and we must make plans for dealing with 
such an awesome possibility. 

“Freedom and life itself may depend on 
how well management meets this challenge.” 
MASSACHUSETTS COMPANIES IN LIFE-SAVING 
COURSES 


Massachusetts business management to- 
day is meeting this challenge superbly by the 
many ways individual coporations, such as 
Raytheon, Western Electric, and Sylvania, are 
sending special groups from their plants to 
the Civil Defense Academy in Topsfield to 
take training courses on how to save life 
and property in nuclear assault or natural 
calamity such as hurricane, flood, fire, explo- 
sion, or earthquake. 

Many smaller firms are cooperating with 
civil defense in giving disaster drills, medical 
self-help lessons, fire prevention courses, in- 
struction on shelter against fallout and other 
life-preserving guidance. 

But in addition to top priority naturally 
placed on human rescue, official attention 
now is being increased greatly as to swift 
industrial recovery, salvage, and recon- 
struction. 

“Save life first,” insists Civil Defense Di- 
rector Allan R. Zenowitz, “then save liveli- 
hood.” 

To that end organized business now is 
creating an arsenal of readiness for Governor 
Volpe with all kinds of industrial repair and 
recovery blueprints. 

GOVERNOR’S RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The scope of this huge salvage undertaking 
was revealed in detail at the recent Gover- 
nor's resources management conference at 
Boston University (June 8, 1965) at which 
Governor Volpe, Director Zenowita of the 
Massachusetts Civil Defense and Emergency 
Planning, and Federal officials from the 
President's Office of Emergency Planning, 
Washington, D.C., exchanged ideas and de- 
veloped suggestions with the Massachusetts 
Resources Management business groups and 
the Governor's advisory committee on civil 
defense, Gen. Daniel Needham, chairman. 

The Governor presented special commis- 
sions to 300 business executives, members of 
13 task groups, representing the following 
major categories: communications, con- 
struction and housing, economic stabiliza- 
tion, electric power, food, gas, health, indus- 
trial production, manpower, petroleum, solid 
fuels, transportation, and water. 

In particular they are hammering into 
shape for each group a comprehensive work- 
able disaster plan to manage promptly Him- 
ited resources and production interrupted in 
the event of general war. 

DISASTER PLAN SPED UP WORCESTER TORNADO 
RECOVERY 

They are aware of the value of such prep- 
aration from a striking case in recent Mas- 
sachusetts history. Back in June 1953, an 
utterly unexpected violent tornado struck 
Worcester and left a shambles. 


In the path of this flerce wind was a new 
$6 million plant of the Norton Co, (abrasives) 
which had only recently been completed. 
The force of the storm did very serious dam- 
age, but in less than a week after the torna- 
do, 80 percent of the company’s produc- 
tion had been restored. 

This famous recovery was not automatic. 
Rather it was possible so quickly only be- 
cause perceptive Norton management—far 
in advance—had carefully thought out and 
established a ‘disaster plan for any great 
disaster. 

Preparedness saved the day then—and still 
can, 

GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS RECOVERY STEPS 

On a much larger scale, covering all kinds 
of Bay State industries and commercial en- 
terprises, anticipating even terrible thermo- 
nuclear blast ruin, are the disaster plans now 
being inaugurated by the volunteer business 
task groups mentioned earlier. 

Government-business programs are being 
developed—ranging from shelters, arranged 
in advance, to post-attack recovery—for ex- 
ample, programs to: Try to save victims; clear 
away debris; create stopgap transportation, 
utilities and transportation; provide tem- 
porary medical aid, food and shelter; mo- 
bilize remaining resources; rebuild wrecked 
plants and houses; bring in machinery and 
materials from national stockpiles and dis- 
tant sanctuaries; regroup scattered man- 
power; restart production; stabilize the 
economy; guide orderly distribution; progres- 
sively introduce other feasible recovery and 
reconstruction measures. 

All of these emergency fields are absorbing 
the concentrated effort of an increasing num- 
ber of businessmen and individual companies 
of all sizes. 

FIRST INDUSTRIES TO RECOVER SPELL NUCLEAR 
VICTORY 


More and more patriotic Commonwealth 
leaders of management, labor and govern- 
ment are working hard and fast as a team to 
save Massachusetts people from sudden 
death and factories from total destruction 
spurred by this hopeful military estimate. 

After nuclear powers may have mutually 

first blows of damage, 
the nation that first gets back on its feet in- 
dustrially can recover and go on to support 
such massive military power as can win 
nuclear war. 

Governor Volpe and these volunteer indus- 
trialists want to make sure Massachusetts 
could quickly add its reconstructed strength 
to that national victory. 

PERSISTENT LEADERSHIP MOST IMPORTANT 

“Those who carry leadership and man- 
agement responsibility in public or private 
life cannot turn their backs on reasonable 
measures to minimize loss of life under 
nuclear attack. Their leadership is partic- 
ularly needed during quiet periods when 
little public enthusiasm can be expected for 
such activities. This takes persistence, 
courage and close cooperation.”"—Jonn F. 
KENNEDY. 

TRAGEDIES CAUSED BY INDIFFERENCE 


“The most deadly gesture of our atom- 
haunted times is not the shudder of fear 
but the shrug of indifference. 

“History is filled with tragedies caused by 
indifference and ignorance and unbelief and 
neglect. These gaps resulted in dearth of 
safeguards and lack of preparedness. All of 
these disasters might have been prevented 
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by adequate foresight and resolute forearm- 


“Because proper safety measures were not 
taken, 1,500 were drowned on the Titanic 
and close to 500 were burned to death in 
Boston’s Cocoanut Grove fire. 

“Along the American frontier, Indians 
massacred settlers who neglected to build 
and man blockhouses. The Dutch, Danes, 
and Norwegians escaped World War I. 
Thereafter they lived in false hope that they 
would be forever free. They ignored bulld- 
ing adequate defenses. Then Hitler struck 
‘lice a thief in the night’—slaughtering 
those unready neutrals. 

Fallure to recognize danger brought dis- 
aster. But almost every catastrophe can be 
diverted or lessened by adequate prepared- 
ness—and so can nuclear attack."—JoHN A. 
VOLPE. 

(Further information, if desired, may be 
obtained from the Public Relations Officer, 


875-1381.) 


Big City Poor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


some of the problems of Detroit’s poor. 


War Irs Lixe To Live IN GRIMY SLUM 


(Norx.— Bad housing is something for the 


it was still pending when I moved in months 
later. 
For 4 days I stared at the splattered, peel- 


When I left and discovered the health de- 
partment's report, the official explanations of 
how difficult it is to enforce the code seemed 
considerably less reasonable than they might 
have appeared before. 

It is perhaps true that 4 months isn't long 
when you have to go through a complicated 
administrative and judicial procedure. 
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But even 4 days is a long time when you 
are living under some of the more grim con- 
ditions that the code was enacted to prevent 
and correct. And 4 months is intolerable. 

A top Official of the city administration, 
who asked not to be quoted by name, said of 
the enforcement problem: 

“I do not know what they are not doing, or 
doing wrong; all I know is that it is not 
working, and I have told (Mayor Cavanagh) 
it is not working.” 

This is a story of how some of Detroit's 
low-income housing looks from the inside. 
It is based on 3 weeks I spent in an area of 
the city bounded by Woodward, Third, Willis 
and Ledyard, gathering information for this 
series of articles on the poor in Detroit. 

The health department’s 96 demands in 
its report on 3407 Third included these: 

“Rid entire premises interlor of rats and 
maintain in a rat-free condition at all times.” 

“Seal rat hole into sewer line under front 


“Repair stairway to third floor with sound 
material.” 

“Rid building of all roaches and maintain 
in a vermin-free condition at all times.” 

The inspector even had a few specific com- 
plaints about my room, number 16. His re- 


paint from walls and cell- 
ing throughout. Paint materials shall con- 
tain no more than 1 percent lead and no 
cadmium.” 

“Replace decayed, missing and dangerous 
flooring under radiators with sound flooring, 
properly installed. This floor shall be made 
sufficiently smooth and tight to enable the 


_ occupant to maintain a sanitary condition.” 


“Replace broken door jamb.” 

“Replace all broken window glass through- 
out; reputty all windows and make water- 
proof.” 

The building, which stands on the north- 
west corner of Third and Peterboro, is an old, 
32-unit, three-story brick structure divided 
into three vertical sections, each with its 
own entrance. 

The first time I saw it, 3407 Third looked 
like a building condemned and waiting for 

the wrecker, 


It had that vacant, forgotten look about 
it—and two or three of the windows facing 
the street were completely gone. 

It was my first day in the neighborhood— 
and I was walking up Third carrying a bat- 


tered $1 suitcase, looking for a place to stay. 


Perhaps if I had known of the health de- 
partment's concern I would have passed it 
by. But I did not know, and there was a 
large sign in front that advertised “light- 
housekeeping or sleeping rooms for rent.” 

The caretaker was a badly confused young 
woman with five frightened children. Four 
followed her everywhere she went while 
the fifth sat on the floor and screamed, loud- 
ly and incessantly. 

The woman said that although she had 
been raised in the building it had been years 
since she had lived there and this was her 
first day as caretaker. She said she hadn't 
seen any of the rooms herself. 

We looked at two or three and I picked 
what seemed to be the least grim. At one end 
of the room were a small wash basin, a stove 
and a refrigerator. 

These made it a light housekeeping room 
and cost $2.50 a week more than the basic 
rental of $5. I gave the woman $7.50, then 
discovered that neither the stove nor the 
refrigerator worked. 

There were cockroaches in the refrigerator 
to boot. 

One of the first things I noticed about the 
room was that every wooden surface—even 
a piece of broomstick in the corner—had a 
sort of greasy feeling to it. 

It felt as though the whole place had 
been painted with bacon fat. 

The walls were a faint peach and the only 
thing on them—aside from assorted splat- 
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terings of food—was a calendar from a neigh- 
borhood liquor store. 

The dates had bee torn away, but there 
Was & picture of a pretty girl drinking a bottle 
of pop on an outing. Beneath her, a caption 
said, “It’s no picnic.” 

In another room, one with a window over- 
looking Third, a woman of indeterminate 
age sat in an alcoholic stupor. On a table 
beside her were two empty bottles of Molly 
Pitcher Muscatel wine. A third was clenched 
in her hand. 

From time to time she gave forth with long, 
moaning wails. Once I heard her shout, 
“Cut that out. Cut that out.” 

From another window a male voice asked, 
“Cut what out?“ There was a pause before 
the woman answered, unevenly: 

“I dont’ know, I don' know.“ 

One of the windows in my room—sash and 
all—was missing. But the cloud of insects 
that hovered about the ceiling would have 
have gotten Inside anyway. 

Landlords are not required by law to sup- 
ply screens for their windows. So when it's 
too hot to leave them closed, the bugs get in. 

In the winter, of course, a window would 
be somewhat more useful. 

Soon after I moved in a carpenter appeared. 

He was an elderly Negro with shaking 
hands and the unlit stub of a cigar clenched 
between his teeth. He brushed aside a few 
cockroaches and measured the window frame 
carefully. 

Finally he stepped back and shook his head 
sadly. The window was 6% feet high, he 
said, and it's hard to find a sash that large 
these days. 

Besides, he said, “that window 
that's a holdup.” When I left the neigh- 
borhood 3 weeks later the window was still 
unrepaired. 

Immediately beneath the window was 
evidence that a dog, probably a stray, had 
wandered in while the room was unoccup- 
pied. It was a suitable introduction to the 
floor in general. 

Beneath a substantial layer of dirt and 
muck there were a couple of pieces of pat- 
terned linoleum, aged and fading, covering 
the boards, 

Scores of burning cigarette buts had been 
flung on the floor and extinguished, leaving 
the wood and linoleum dotted with wall-to- 
Wall scars. 

Strewn here and there was an incredible 
miscellany: The label from a loaf of bread, 
countless bottle caps, a $1.09 cash register 
receipt, a heaty sash weight, a button—and 
a pair of old cotton trousers that cracked 
when I picked them up. 

There was a fairly comfortable sofa stand- 
ing in front of a bay window and across 
from it was a vintage bed that went “clanch” 
every time I sat on it. 

On top of one of the most dubious mat- 
tresses in Detroit there was an assortment 
of equally dubious bedspreads, coverlets, and 
blankets. One blanket bore the initials: 
“USMC.” 

Cardboard trash boxes, left by previous 
tenants, contained a wide assortment of 
empty wine bottles. There were such ex- 
otic brands as 50 Grand American Mus- 
catel and Italian Swiss Colony Silver Satin. 

At night the room was more lurid looking 
than ever. There were two 25-watt bulbs 
that produced just enough light to cast 
some very sinister shadows. 

The door was locked from the inside with 
a flimsy bolt. There were signs that at least 
five other locks had been battered off. The 
room was secured from the outside with a 
cheap padlock. 

Over it all hung the powerful odor of 
sweat and urine, 1 

The “bathroom” was a complex of three 
rooms down a long corridor toward the back 
of the building. Two of the rooms had only 
toilets, one of which was usually stopped up 
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and stinking. The third contained a tollet, 
Wash basin and bathtub. 

None of the rooms was lighted. 

The owner of this astounding structure 
Was identified by health department authori- 
ties as Louis Levenburg of 17198 San Juan, 
Levenburg admitted the building was his; 
Said he owned three others in the area. 

I asked him where they were. 

He said he didn't know. 

I asked him how long he had owned the 
building at 3407 Third. 

He said he didn't know, 

“My manager takes care of that,“ Leven- 
burg spluttered. Talk to him. I’m labile 
to tell you something that would not be 
right.“ 

The lady caretaker had told me the own- 
er of the bulding offered her a $60-a-week 
Salary and a four-room, rent-free apart- 
ment—same indication of how lucrative $5-a- 
Week rooms can be. 

As it turned out, she got cold feet and 
quit the job in a few days. The board of 
health had threatened to condemn the place, 
she said, “and I can see why.” 

There is evidence that the sort of hous- 
ing problems found in the bullding Leyen- 
burg owns may be fairly widespread in poor 
neighborhoods. 

The Greenleigh report on low-income hous- 
ing in Detroit said that of the poor homes 
it surveyed: 

32.6 percent had a problem with rats or 
vermin. 


20.1 percent did not have adequate heat 
last winter. 

16.9 percent had falling plaster. 

11.5 percent had broken flooring. 

11.2 percent had faulty electric wiring. 

10.4 percent had plumbing problems. 

10 percent had hazardous or faulty heat- 
ing equipment. 

8.2 percent had poor ventilation. 

7.8 percent had broken windows. 

Many landlords will argue that it is the 
tenants who are responsible for the sorry 
shape of their buildings and in some in- 
stances that ls obviously the case. 

But the Greenleigh report declared: 

“In spite of the fact that many of the 
buildings were in very bad condition, almost 
90 percent of the (poor) households general- 
ly took good care of the homes within the 
limits of their financial resources.” 

From Levenburg's I moved up 
the street to 3475 Third, a 21-unit brick 
structure on the southwest corner of Stim- 
son and Third. 

There were a few cockroaches. The stuf- 
fing was coming out of a chair. A child had 
left so many handprints on the walls it 
looked like a rendezvous of the Mafia: In 
all, it would not be the most ideal place 
to raise a bunch of kids. 

But quite a few children have been raised 
there, and, while it might be unpleasant, 
it probably isn’t entirely hopeless. The 
landiord at least offers the tenants a fight- 
ing chance. 

The room was relatively clean—or clean- 
able, The linoleum was neatly laid. Both 
the stove and the refrigerator worked and 
neither was caked with dried egg. 

The bathroom was private and the toilet 
Worked. There was even a small but airy 
Porch. The tenants were not permitted to 
do whatever they pleased. 

“I don't mind a man taking a drink,” the 
Caretaker told me. “But for him to sit out 
On the steps drinking it out of the bot- 
tle—that looks bad.“ 

I must have gone into nearly a dozen 
apartment buildings in the neighborhood. 

e one or two may have looked almost 
as ghastly as Levenburg’s, most showed 
Signa of some care. It was a losing battle 
Perhaps, but a battle nevertheless. 
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Water and Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 ; 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the growing and gravest 
problems confronting the country today 
is the threat to our people from pollu- 
tion of the air we breathe and the water 
we drink. 

This is a problem that affects vir- 
tually every section of the country. It 
is becoming increasingly ‘crucial as our 
population continues to grow and as our 
industrial complex continues to 

The pollution problem in Georgia is by 
no means as advanced as in some other 
sections of the country, particularly the 
Northeast. Nonetheless, it is causing in- 
creasing concern among our people—and 
well it should. 

The press of Georgia has been in the 
forefront of the fight to protect our 
vital water resources and to alert the 
people against the perils of pollution of 
both water and air. One of our out- 
standing weekly papers to raise the 
warning is the South Fulton Recorder 
of Fairburn, Ga., which is located on 
the south side of Metropolitan Atlanta. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
incisive comments on the pollution prob- 
lem that appeared in the front-page 
column of one of the paper’s editors, Bill 
Jones, in last week’s edition. Mr. Jones’ 
comments were aimed primarily at the 
growing problem of pollution of the 
Chattahoochee River, which serves as a 
major water supply and a prime recrea- 
tion source for the 1.2 million people of 
Metropolitan Atlanta. But his views 
apply with compelling force wherever 
the pollution problem exists, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILL. Jones Sez 

Much has been said in recent years about 
“population explosion” and all sorts of reme- 
dies suggested and perfected but the only 
real cure for overpopulation is being fur- 
nished by our own careless and negligent 
way of life. 

We may have an excessive population 
growth today but in another few years we 
will be strained to find sufficient burial space 
in which to bury our dead. I do not want to 
be an alarmist but it will take a great deal 
more than this puny column to frighten the 
American public to the point of action. 

What I am referring to is the growing pol- 
lution of our air and water. It is already at 
the danger point but nobody seems con- 
cerned about it except a few bureaucrats in 
Washington and as long as that situation 
exists, this pollution will get worse and worse 
until people begin to develop the new disease 
of “air poison” or “water poison”; then it will 
be too late. At that point those diseases will 
be fatal and our population will take a de- 
cided downward turn. 

Most anybody who lives along the Chatta- 
hoochee River will tell you that it has been 
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a long time since the fish in that river were 
edible, whereas it used to be one of the favor- 
ite fishing grounds in this area—and mind 
you, the Chattahoochee is the source of all 
of the water we use in this area, including 
our drinking water, The city of Gainesville 
alone dumps 2 million gallons of sewage into 
Lake Lanier per day. At one time the city of 
Atlanta, from whom we buy our water, had 
one of the best and purest water systems in 
the country and it still ranks among the 
best—thanks to the genial Mr. Paul Weir— 
but he cannot maintain that record. Lake 
Lanier is a veritable cesspool and even Paul 
Weir cannot purify water from a cesspool to 
the extent that !t would he safe to drink. 
Not for me anyway. 

I have used the Chattahoochee River as an 
example but the same conditions exist all 
over this country until it has reached the 
point of becoming a national scandal. 
Nearly all of our streams and lakes are pol- 
luted with human waste as well as industrial 
chemicals, waste, and refuse. Twenty mil- 
lion fish were killed from polluted water in 
our lakes and streams last year. Before long 
it will be people. 2 

Next in danger comes the free air that we 
breathe. This condition follows a close sec- 
ond to water pollution. The air that is so 
vital to life is becoming more and more pol- 
luted with all kinds of poisonous gases and 
is fast becoming a real health problem. Ac- 
cording to recent news, Atlanta is near the 
point of becoming a “smog” city as 18 Los 
Angeles already. Fumes from motor vehicles 
eee the primary cause of air pollu- 

on. 

I said in the beginning that I didn't want 
to be an alarmist but I do want to scare the 
“you know what out of you” to the extent 
that we will all rise up and demand a clean- 
up of our water and air. 

, As the result of water pollution, I drink 
less water than I have ever “drunk” but I 
just cannot cut down on my breathing. 

Yes, we can settle our population explosion 
by simply doing nothing and let air and 
water poison do the job. It can and will do 
it if we remain complacent as we have be- 
come so accustomed to doing. 

My kingdom for a drink of pure water and 
a breath of fresh air. These are two things 
that were available back in the good old 
days“ but no more. 


American Security Council Salutes 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
is Captive Nations Week, duly proclaimed 
by President Johnson. Noting the occa- 
sion, the American Security Council has 
devoted its current Washington Report 
to the following informative essay on 
the subject by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
Professor of Economics, Georgetown 
University: 

[From the Washington Report, July 19, 1965] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS VERSUS RED STATES 

What about the freedom aspirations of 17 
million captive North Vietnamese? Will we 
subsidize the Red totalitarian economies of 

~ Eastern Europe so that they can more effec- 
tively support wars of national liberation in 
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Asia, Africa, and Latin America? When will 
we begin to focus the spotlight of world 
attention and opinion on the total breadth 
of Sino-Soviet imperio-colonialism? These 
and similar questions dealing with basic U.S. 
policy will be raised and discussed during the 
1965 Captive Nations Week. 

The week falls on July 18-24, As in previ- 
ous years, this seventh observance will be 
held across the country and internationally. 
In the United States, Congress authorized 
the annual event through its 1959 Captive 
Nations Week Resolution. Signed into Public 
Law 86-90 by President Eisenhower, It calls 
upon the President to issue a proclamation 
“each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved for 
all the catpive nations of the world.” 

Successive Presidents have fittingly pro- 
claimed the week and, in the growing move- 
ment, over half of our Governors have reg- 
ularly issued inspiring proclamations. The 
mayors of most of the largest cities in Amer- 
ica also have observed the week and several, 
as in Chicago, New York, and Buffalo, offi- 
cially sponsor citizens’ activities during the 
period, In Congress the event is annually 
observed with prayers, addresses, and con- 
crete proposals aimed at the eventual free- 
dom of the captive nations, with about one- 
third of the membership of both Houses 
actively associated with the National Captive 
Nations Committee in Washington, in guid- 
ing the yearly observance. 

Internationally, the observance has taken 
root in the Republic of China, South Korea, 
and the Philippines. In fact, the most out- 
standing single observance occurs year after 
year in Free China, where the entire week 
is filled with a variety of activities dedicated 
to the freedom of all the captive nations. 
Similar observances are being proposed in 
Turkey, West Germany, Canada and in other 
countries where citizen groups have orga- 
nized themselyes to commemorate the week 
with us. 


AN OBJECT OF CONSTANT RED ATTACK 


These facts are necessarily mentioned be- 
cause in large measure they explain the per- 
‘sistent vehement opposition of Moscow, Pei- 
ping and their respective satraps to Captive 
Nations Week. It is not just a matter of 
their not liking the institution; they deeply 
fear it because of its enormous possibilities 
for psycho-political implementation. 

Each year since 1959 the Red totalitarians 
have sharply attacked the week, at times 
maligning it as a propagandistic trick of the 
American enemies of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of nations” and on other occa- 
sions pleading behind their deceptive mask 
of peaceful coexistence: Is it not high time 
to discontinue the ‘Captive Nations Week 
in the United States?“ Last year, for ex- 
ample the July 15 issue of Izvestia com- 
plained. With every passing year ‘Captive 
Nations Week’ becomes a nuisance.” It failed 
to indicate specifically for whom. 

While many of our own people still have 
not grasped the meaning and significance of 
the week, Communist leaders have, and by 
every available means they have sought its 
liquidation. Well aware of the strength of 
symbols and words, they see in the week 
a moral symbol which works against both 
their tactics and strategy. Highly skillful 
themselves in propaganda and cold war edu- 
cation, they view the week as a threat to 
their chief psycho-political efforts. 

In addition to being a moral symbol, the 
week unremittingly emphasizes the un- 
limited power of our nuclear spiritual weap- 
ons: personal liberty, political freedom, and 
national self-determination. As President 
Kennedy stated so well before his tragic as- 
sassination: “This country must never rec- 
ognize the situation behind the Iron Curtain 
as a permanent one, but must, by all peace- 
ful means, keep alive the hopes of freedom 
for the peoples of the captive nations.” What 
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better medium for such fixed nonrecognition 


by free citizens. And not only for the cap- 
tive peoples behind the European Iron Cur- 
tain but also for those behind the Asian 
Bamboo Curtain and Cuba's Sugar Curtain. 


PERILOUS MYTHS ABOUT THE RED EMPIRE 


In his timely 1965 Captive Nations Week 
proclamation, which was issued on the very 
eve of our own Independence Day, President 
Johnson urges all Americans “to give re- 
newed devotion to the just aspirations of all 
people for national independence and human 
liberty.” This obviously means all the cap- 
tive nations. Such devotion, if it is to be 
sound and moving, must be based on an un- 
derstanding of realities in the totalitarian 
Communist Empire rather than on the sands 
of wishful myths. 

There are four outstanding myths circu- 
lating in this country that could have peri- 
lous long-run consequences for our position 
in the cold war. The first is the uncritical 
identification of the captive nations with the 
Red regimes. This mythical conception re- 
ceives constant expression in such terms as 
“Communist nations,” “nationalistic satellite 
governments,” and “different Communist 
governments with peculiar national charac- 
ters.“ Some writers and commentators have 
even gone so far as to portray the Red totali- 
tarian Ho Chi Minh as a Vietnamese George 
Washington, Gomulka as a popular leader of 
Poland, and the blood-stained Kadar as a 
hero of the Hungarian people. The truth re- 
mains that, despite contrived appearances 
and gestures aimed at exacting more pro- 
ductive work and acquiescence from the cap- 
tive populace, no Red state with its totali- 
tarian Communist Party has attained any 
degree of legitimacy or popular representa- 
tion through genuine democratic 
Nor, in the very nature of things, could any 
even attempt this. To arbitrarily identify 
the captive nations—the peoples them- 
selves—with the unrepresentative govern- 
ments commits not only a grave injustice to 
these nations in their struggle against an 
imposed, oppressive regime but also a foolish 
error that can only produce a heavy handicap 
for our own psycho-political efforts. 

A derivative of this myth is the second 
which holds that the nationalism of the 
satellite regimes in central Europe has pro- 
vided grounds for the West to wean them 
away from Russian domination. This myth 
may well become the colossal illusion of our 
period. Those who disseminate it are in- 
variably unfamiliar with Russian-non-Rus- 
sian relations within the U.S.S.R. and Mos- 
cow's long experience in the exploitative 
manipulation of national symbols and forces. 
As two random examples: 20 years ago Stalin 
succeeded in ramming into the United Na- 
tions two puppets as original charter mem- 
bers on the basis of Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian nationalism; later, in response to 
subminimal Western interest in Soviet Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism within the U.S.S.R. 
Khrushchey spent many a moment mouthing 
the independence of Georgia, Armenia, 
Ukraine, Lithuania, and other captive non- 
Russian nations in this primary sphere of 
Moscow's empire. 

Related to this second myth is that ex- 
pressed by such terms as “polycentrism,” 
“the disintegrative Titoist forces in the bloc,” 
and “the crackup of the Soviet monolith in 
central Europe.” It may surprise some to 
learn that the Soviet Union itself has never 
been a monolith. If because positive exter- 
nal pressure has been absent, the chinks 
there have been tolerable for Moscow, the 
appearance of similar nationalist cracks in 
the secondary sphere of its empire are not 
only tolerated but put to effective use as open 
economic windows for strategic imports from 
the West. As to polycentrism, the superior 
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might and gross imperial product of the 
USS.R.—close to $300 billion—exceeds those 
of all other totalitarian economies combined. 
In terms of ultimate survival, each Commu- 
nist regime depends on the Russian center, 
this despite the so-called Titoist deviation 
and the Red Chinese rift. 

The fourth persistent myth, for which we 
Americans are notorious, is that the Soviet 
Union is Russia and with this “powerful na- 
tion” we must at all costs coexist. How 
ludicrous this myth is can be gleaned from 
reading this example pertinent to our topic: 
“The active participation of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia in international relations is proof 
of the strengthening of the Soviet Republics 
and a convincing rejection of the provoca- 
tive ‘Captive Nations Week! proclaimed 
annually by the American President,” 
(Ukrainsky Istorychyny Zhurnal, February 
1965.) 

REALITIES AND REALISTIC THEMES 


Under the heat of realities in the Red 
Empire these myths melt away. No genuine 
freedoms have been or could be gained any- 
where in the empire with its one party totali- 
tarian regimes, state police control, and the 
virtual assurance of ineffectual western in- 
terest in the captive nations. Gestures of 
liberalization and the introduction of capi- 
talist methods are clearly designed to solve 
numerous economic problems and to 
strengthen further the individual Red state 
and thus the empire as a whole. Economic 
determinists in our midst might well pre- 
pare themselves for an even more intense 
cold war struggle resulting from these de- 
velopments and changes in the Communist 
empire. 

Realities call for realistic themes that un- 
derscore the interrelated nature of all these 
phenomena. Foremost among those in the 
1965 Captive Nations Week Observance are 
(1) peace with justice and freedom, em- 
phasiving that strong support of all the 
captive nations is one of our most powerful 
deterrents against a hot global war; (2) 
complete support for U.S. actions in Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic which have 
prevented an extension in the long list of 
captive nations; (3) full exposure, in the 
U.N. and elsewhere, of Sino-Soviet imperio- 
colonialism, concentrating especially on the 
captive non-Russian nations in the U.SS.R.; 
and (4) a trade policy toward the Red Empire 
based on political concessions. To avoid 
a world holocaust and to severely curb the 
Red Empire's cold war operations in the 
free world, these goals necessitate the ces- 
sation of a psychopolitical sanctuary for 
the Red totalitarians on their imperial ter- 
rain. During this Captive Nations Week we 
can begin to concentrate on the freedom 
aspirations of 17 million captive North Viet- 
namese, and, from there, on those of all other 
captive nations. Steadily growing insecurity 
in the Communist empire will insure the 
security and peace of the free world. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Arrival in 
the United States of Ahapius Honcha- 
renko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, this year marks the 100th an- 


niversary of the arrival of Ahapius Hon- 
charenko in the United States. This 
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man, born in the Ukraine, was inspired 
by Taras Shevchenko, a famous Ukrain- 
ian freedom fighter whose statue was 
dedicated here in Washington last year. 

In my State of North Dakota there 
are many fine Ukrainian descendants. 
Many of these people have families and 
friends living in California who knew 
Ahapius Honcharenko. In a recent let- 
ter, the president of the North Dakota 
branch, Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, Inc., Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, 
has very effectively presented the 
achievements of Ahapius Honcharenko. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Zukowsky’s letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., State BRANCH 
or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 28, 1965. 
Hon. Mr. rom R. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Youna: If you will recall the 
year 1964 marked an important milestone in 
the history of the American-Ukrainian peo- 
ple. In June 1964 over 100,000 Americans of 

descent and others payed tribute 
by erecting and unveiling of the monument 
of Taras Shevchenko, the poet, 
and world famous freedom fighter. This 
took place in Washington, D.C. 

Today I would like to call your attention 
to another great historian Ahapius (also 
Spelled Agapius) Honcharenko who came to 
America in 1865 which makes this the 100th 
anniversary of his arrival. He was inspired 
by the poetry of Shevchenko and the ideas 
of the Ukrainian of St. Cyril and 
Methodius Brotherhood, and especially by 
the U.S. Declaration of Independence. He 
Was a follower of Shevchenko in fighting for 
freedom and Liberty for all mankind. 

Ahapius Honcharenko was born in Elev, 
Capital of Ukraine. In his early days he ob- 
Served the oppression of the serfs, injustice, 

„ and feudalism which was pre- 
dominant in Russia. Although he was edu- 
Cated in St. Petersburg for his diplomatic 
service and later in Kiev Theological Academy 
for priesthood, the belief in human rights, 
equality for all mankind, and the liberation 
Of serfs became the dominating factors in 
his life. 

He was an excellent linguist who mastered 
Six other languages in addition to Ukrainian 
and Russian, so he was sent to Greece with 
& Russian on a diplomatic mission. While 
4n Greece he was ordained as Orthodox priest 
and had an opportunity to become familiar 
With Russian revolutionaries and their tac- 
tics. With the aid of many influential peo- 
Ple he fled to London. While there he soon 
learned that a killer was hired by the Rus- 
sian counsel, so he immigrated to the United 
States. On January 1, 1865, Rev. Ahnpius 
Honcharenko arrived in Boston on the ship 
Yerington and from there he went to New 
Tork. 

While in New York he started as a street 
Worker, but before long he was appointed by 
the Greek consul as Orthodox priest. He 
celebrated the first liturgy in New York 
Trinity Episcopal Church on March 2, 1865, 
He lectured at the St, John's Theological 
Seminary, collaborated with the Bible So- 
Clety in an Arabic translation of the Bible, 
and translated the New Testament into 
church-Slavic. He established his own print- 
ing press. He was often invited to celebrate 
Holy Mass in many cities as far away as New 
Orleans. As Orthodox priests may marry, 
Father Honcharenko found among the Italian 
friends in Philadelphia an American girl, 
Albina Citti, and they were married in 1865. 
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To the millions of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, Reverend Honcharenko is respected 
as the first political immigrant to the United 
States and we are proud that Ukrainian 
pioneers made a good contribution to the 
progress in the United States and Alaska. 
Reverend Honcharenko informed that Ruasia 
is-a separate nation from Ukraine and worked 
for its freedom and independence almost a 
century ago. His influence in the purchase 
of Alaska is the most interesting: He became 
acquainted with the Secretary of State, Wil- 
Ham H. Seward, and offered his advice and 
knowledge in initiating the purchase of 
Alaska. Secretary William H. Seward ap- 
pointed Reverend Honcharenko publisher of 
the Alaska Herald Svoboda (Liberty). His 
“Russian and English Phrase Book for 
Traders, Travelers, and Teachers” was pub- 
lished with Government funds for the mili- 
tary personnel in Alaska in 1868. 

His publications had a good impression on 
the public which not only helped familarize 
the Alaskans with the American Constitu- 
tion, bylaws, obligations, and privileges, but 
also helped to protect new citizens and their 
rights with the occupying military forces, as 
well as against monopoly and mistreatment 
practiced by certain companies and influen- 
tial individuals. Reverend Honcharenko, as a 
good American citizen, conscientiously ful- 
filled his duty as an editor, taking the side 
of the truth against coercion. 

He was editor of the Alaska Herald for 
a year, during which time he wrote the first 
American textbook for the territory of Alaska, 
entitled “The School and Family Russo- 
American Primer.” When public criticism 
developed against the Federal Government 
for purchasing Alaska he defended the Gov- 
ernment acting and spoke out aaginst the 
opposition. We heard critical statements 
such as, Alaska is good for nothing, it's Just 
made up of rocks and ice.” Honcharenko 
spoke out in his newspaper, the Alaska 
Herald, to silence the opposition by announc- 
ing that there is “gold in Alaska.” He wrote, 
“Gold is found both on the main peninsula 
and on the peninsula east of Cooks Inlet. 
Coal and copper are known to exist in rich 
paying veins.”. According to the Encyclopedia 
Americana, the panning of gold in one single 
year in Alaska brought tn $40 million. He 
constantly defended the local population 
against the exploitation of commercial com- 
panies and certain individuals. 

Reverend Honcharenko himself and his 
faithful American-Italian wife worked very 
hard, but they were poor and died in poverty. 

In 1874 Reverend Honcharenko sold his 
printing shop and bought a 50-acre farm near 
Hayward, Calif., which he called Ukraina, and 
his cottage was named “Svoboda,” or “Lib- 
erty.” He built a chapel there and his wife 
conducted Sunday school. He had his own 
cave on his land, the “Pechera,” where he 
served divine liturgy dally. Be also orga- 
nized the first Slavic library in America which 
was later donated to the Bencroft Library. 
He was quite active as a member of the highly 
respected California Academy of Sciences. 

During his whole life Father Honcharenko 
protected and helped all political escapees, 
especially from Siberia. From free America 
he prepared Fourth of July Letters” for the 
Ukrainian people in Kiev, Ukraine, He wrote, 
“How long, my countrymen, will it be before 
you will be able to celebrate your Fourth of 
July and have free press and freedom of rell- 
gion?” r 

Reverend Honcharenko had many distin- 
guished American friends; Horace Greeley, 
Charles A. Dana, Eugene Schuyler (the later 
Ambassador to Russia had learned to speak 
the Russian language from the priest), Ham- 
iton Fish, George Kennan, General Halleck, 
Henry George, A. P. Swinford, and James Gor- 
don Bennett. 

Father Honcharenko is an outstanding and 
colorful personality in American history who 
contributed to America’s progress, The Unit- 
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ed States did not forget this devoted adopted 
son, In 1944 a liberty ship of the United 
States was named Honcharenko. 

But in spite of his contributions to the 
progress of America and his being instru- 
mental in the purchase of Alaska, he unfor- 
tunately is almost unknown to most Ameri- 
cans, and we regret to say that we were 
unable to find any mention of him in the 
Encyclopedia Americana or in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

It was through the research done by Pro- 
fessors Wasyl and Theodore Luciw, and from 
the director of the Slavic Institute of Mar- 
quette University, Prof. Roman Smal-Stockl. 
that the great work of this man was brought 
to ght. 

The 50 acres of historical land which he 
proudly named Ukraina near Hayward, Calif. 
are not available to the Ukrainians nor his 
relatives or friends. The historical graves 
of him and his wife are at the point of com- 
plete ruin. The present owner is using the 
area for pasture and will not allow anyone to 
visit the place. The historical house in which 
he wrote newspapers, books, and pamphlets 
for the United States and Alaska and against 
Russian tyranny is in complete shambles to- 
day. The library books were burned in 1956. 
His famous chapel “Pechera,” in which the 
priest prayed daily, is covered with bushes. 

In our great State of North Dakota we 
have the oldest Ukrainian settlement of 
which many people migrated from Kiev. 
Ukraine, and later some moved to California. 
Since many of these people knew Honcha- 
renko, it was through them and the dedicated 
chairman, Mr. Theodore Luciw, that our orga- 
nization learned these facts about Rev, Aha- 
pius Honcharenko, These people have asked 
me to write to you and make this story 
known in their behalf. Many American- 
Ukrainian communities, organizations, and 
religious groups have commemorated this 
year as Centennial Year of the arrival of 
Father Honcharenko to the United States of 
America. 

Therefore, the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc., State branch of 
North Dakota, in behalf of the millions of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, are request- 
ing you to pay tribute with a recognition of 
this American patriot on the floor of the 
Senate and insert your remarks, including 
this letter and the enclosures into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp as a matter of public 
record 


Since it can be recognized that Father 
Honcharenko led a colorful life and contrib- 
uted to the of California and 
Alaska, we believe that the Senators repre- 
senting those areas would be willing to assist 
im such recognition. 

We have learned from Hon. John N. 
Pappas, mayor of the city of Hayward, Calif., 
that the city would make an effort to restore 
the farm and ascertain an appropriate and 
lasting monument to the Reverend Honcha- 
renko. To date there has been very little or 
no progress made in that direction, so we feel 
that proper legislation should be enacted 
by the Senate to authorize the Department of 
Interior to acquire this land and place a 
historical shrine and public park which 
could be called the Honcharenko Ukrainian 
National Park and create a foundation under 
the auspices of the scientific societies and 
the Ukrainian Congress Committees of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Tt is not possible to give you all the details 
in this letter about Reverend Honcharenko; 
therefore I am enclosing a book entitled 
“Ahapius Honcharenko—Alaska Man“ for 
your information. 

We wish to thank you for your cooperation 
in the past and hope that you will oon- 
tinue to devote a little of your precious time 
in our behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSEY, 
President. 
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Neither Bodies Nor Corps Rot at $1.75 


an Hour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had occasion to call attention of 
the House in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp to an optimistic report for supple- 
mental labor in northern California 
primarily respecting the anticipated to- 
mato harvest—the peak labor demand 
being about 45 days away. 

The reason for the optimism is due to 
a very progressive grower attitude which 
is exemplified in the 1965 scales of pay 
agreed upon by the Tomato Growing In- 
dustry Council designed to produce $1.75 
per hour for qualified workers. 

The agreement has been set forth by 
the council as follows: 


Tre 1965 SCALES OF Par FOR PICKING 
TOMATOES IN CALIFORNIA 


It is anticipated that more domestic work- 
ers will be employed in the tomato harvest 
than in previous years. The Tomato Grow- 
ing Industry Council has reflected this 
thinking in the following scale, by adjusting 
the piece rates to yield a minimum of 
$1.75 per hour for qualified workers. The 
adjusted rate is calculated to meet the cri- 
teria established by the Secretary of Labor. 
But more important, these substantial in- 
creases should enable the tomato industry 
to attract and hold a part of the 35,000 
additional workers reported to be in Cali- 
fornia. 


Each grower's interest ls for an orderly 
harvest of his own crop, In past years the 
scale of pay has been one of the vehicles 
used to accomplish this orderly harvest. 
This year, with limited numbers of foreign 
workers, it becomes even more important to 
individual growers in particular and the 
industry in general that the harvest be ac- 
complished with as little conflict as possible. 
Therefore the scale, which has proven itself 
in the past, is more important under these 
trying circumstances. We know that the 
greatest demand for workers occurs during 
the months of August, September, and Oc- 
tober. The scales, as indicated, are designed 
to attract more of the so-called tree fruit 
workers into the tomato harvest. Quite 
conceivably we will attract women and 
minors to harvest activity; if so then we will 
have to make adjustments for their employ- 
ment by providing suitable containers, by 
law they cannot carry standard 50-pound 
lug boxes. 

Likewise the growers who will be harvest- 
ing with machines should know that their 
women and minor employees are covered 
under the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Industrial Welfare Commission Order 
No. 14-65 regulating wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions for women and minors in 
agricultural occupations, This order is in 
the process of being revised, and will be 
effective September 15, 1965. As poon as 
copies are available we will be mailing a copy 
to each machine owner. 

1. The rates as shown on the scale 
minimum rates only; such conditions 
shown in No, 2 below will require adjust- 
ments from these minimums. While these 

are 


are 
as 


required adjustments are in effect, you 
still using the scale of pay. 
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2. This scale is for normal conditions of 
picking; such conditions as excessive weeds, 
small tomatoes, poor quality tomatoes, or 
other abnormal conditions will require 
adjustments. 

3. This scale is for boxes of 50 pounds; 
other quantities in proportion. 

4. The rates for picking other pear shape 
tomatoes will vary in different areas; the rate 
paid is dependent upon the method of har- 
vest (pick.or shake). 

5. This scale is designed to provide a real- 
istic basis for a fair day’s work and a fair 
day's pay under the wide range of condi- 
tions found in tomato picking. 


Sacramento Valley Counties 


| Tons per acre on each day’s pick 


Round and red top | Centa! Cents 
tomatoes .__......- 17 18 


And up. 


San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties 


And up. 
Santa Clara and San Benito Counties 


Tons per acre on esch day’s pick 


Monterey County 


‘Tons per acre on each day’s pick 


Round and red top | Cents cas Eoi Cents 
tomatoes_....-..... 19 125 


1 And up. 
Merced and Fresno Counties 


Tons per acre on each day's 
pick 


Alameda County 


Tons per acre on each day's 
pick 


July 


Ventura County 


21, 1965 


‘Tons per acre on each day’s pick 


Over 
17 


ll to BE 5 to 1 to 
17 8 5 


Cent Cents) Cente Cents 
17 19 2¹ 25 
19 21 23 27 


Round and red top Cents 
tomatoes._._..._.... 15 


toes. 
Ban Marzano tomatoes.| 17 


Youth and the American Dream—“Teen 
Dem“ Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was held in Marion, Ind., a 
“Teen Dem” dinner attended by my 
junior colleague [Mr. BAYH], Congress- 
man J. Epwarp Rouss, and others. Un- 
fortunately, I was unable to attend, but 
I am sure that I was most capably rep- 
resented by a young friend of mine from 
Elwood, Ind. 

He is Rick Cannon, a 17-year-old high 
school graduate who is a fine representa- 
tive of our youth. In November 1963, 
there appeared in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, at my request, an essay on Our 
American Heritage” which won for Rick 
Cannon the Nathan Hale Youth Award 
in Indiana and also the Freedoms Foun- 
dation George Washington Medal. At 
that time he was president of his high 
school class and of the student council. 
Now he is graduated and is moving for- 
ward toward a career which I am sure 
will be one of usefulness to his com- 
munity and Nation in whatever area he 
may choose. 

Rick is an experienced speaker, hav- 


I knew that my invitation for him to 
represent me before his fellow teenagers 
was in capable hands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech given on that oc- 
casion may appear in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxrp, | 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Rick CANNON, 17-Year-Ovp HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATE FROM ELWOOD, IND., von 
SENATOR VANCE HARTKE ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE TEEN DEM DINNER IN MARION, IND. 
JUNE 26, 1965 
Senator Barn. Congressman Rouss, dis- 

tinguished guests, parents, and fellow teen- 
agers, Senator Vance HARTKE asked me to 
represent him here this evening. He sends 
his sincere regrets that he is unable to at- 
tend due to a conflict in his schedule. 

My purpose this evening is not to orate, or 
make a speech, but merely to talk to you 
about us teenagers, and our present and ever- 
growing responsibility to the great Amer- 
ican dream. 
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Have you ever wanted something so badly 
you could taste it? Maybe it was the class 
presidency, or the honor of being cheerleader, 
or simply an A in advanced biology. But 
whatever it was, it was an ambition you 
dreamed of night and day. This dream be- 
came a living part of you. It took possession 
of your mind so that every act, word, and 
deed was directed toward the realization of 
your dream. You campaigned to become a 
Class president, you practiced to become a 
cheerleader, you studied to earn an A in 
advanced biology. And when you achieved 
your dream it took still more practice to lead 
your class well, to be a good cheerleader, and 
to maintain your high grade average. 

Through this exeprienced we learned that 
a dream can become a reality. And even more 

t, once we have achieved our dream 
it takes constant practice to maintain it. 

To dream is one of the greatest freedoms 
Americans have. For in America, there is 
almost nothing that cannot be attained. 

America was born with a dream; a dream 
of freedom for all men, everywhere. And 
throughout the 187 years of our country’s 
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does not long dream where there is no hope. 

You and I and our generation are about to 
be entrusted with the American dream. It 
is up to us to cradle this great dream in a 
World free of our own hate and bigotry where 
Our personal dreams and those of children 
can come true. 

If our generation is to make any progress 
in converting the American dream of free- 
dom for all men everywhere into a concrete 
reality, our responsibilities cannot be con- 
fined to a few hastily scrawled Ts on a ballot 
Deet every time an election comes up, or a 
now-and-then letter to our Congressmen. 
No, our responsibility lies not only here, but 
in a completely different area. The success 
of the American dream depends, not on the 
Percentage of eligible voters who vote not 
on an increasing volume of letters to our 
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Congressmen, but upon the dally attitude of 
each and every one of us. 

Yes, the American dream can move closer 
to reality in the hands of our generation if— 

If you are willing to let the Negro enjoy 
the bounties of his country, free of any per- 
sonal hate and bigotry; 

If you are willing to respect the dreams 
and desires of your enemies as well as your 
friends; 

If you as an individual are willing to grant 
freedom to all men everywhere to dream and 
to plan for a better existence; 

And—most iImportant—if you never forget 
that in you and in you alone lies the only 

tness of America tomorrow, and the only 
hope of a land of our dreams come true. 


Memo to My Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
our support of the courageous decisions 
of President Johnson in meeting the 
threat of aggression in southeast Asia 
finds no more compassionate and hu- 
mane expression than in the following 
editorial by John McCormally, editor of 
the Burlington Hawk-Eye. Ours is truly 
a troubled world, and our hearts indeed 
go out to the President in these hours of 
great decision. Here is what Mr. McCor- 
mally had to say on Sunday, July 18: 

Sunpay Memo: Memo TO My Sons 

Life is especially good to you these days. 
Our new job gives us security, our new home 
on the bluff by the river gives us comfort 
and beauty, which are the goals a father 
works for. 


enough—you may have to go there? 
will it be you, and your generation, while 
your countrymen stay home; while the ar- 
morers thrive and the mothers mourn, and 
the multitudes scarcely notice the corpses 
and the cripples coming back? 

I can’t answer. Not with the certainty I 
had a quarter century ago, when my genera- 
tion was your age, and France had falien and 
Britain seemed doomed and the Japanese 
cast the blood-red rays of the Rising Sun 
down the Pacific. 
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Then I knew that we must go; and that 
going we would do a good thing, and it 
would be done forever, and I would earn 
this piece of time, this comfort and beauty 
in which to grow old amongst children in a 
peaceful world. 

It is never forever. One's idealism is 
crusted over with the realities, the cruelties, 
the hypocrisies of life. Then suddenly he 
is sitting on a green and breeze-stirred eve- 
ning, startled to realize that he must redis- 
cover the idealism of his own youth, recap- 
ture how he felt when destiny called his 
generation to a rendezvous, remember how 
he felt so he can tell you how you must feel 
now. 

We have to stay in Vietnam simply be- 
cause there is no way to get out without 
abandoning our whole purpose in the world. 
That purpose is to try to make the world a 
place where people can improve their lives 
and hope for their children. 

We might have decided a quarter century 
ago not to go to Britain, and missed the kill- 
ing. But had we done so, I can’t belisve 
you would have the comfort and beauty you 
have now, nor would the world be as good 
a place as it is now. 

We must do more than stay in Vietnam. 
We must, first, stop the war. The North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong are not interested 
in stopping the war so long as they believe 
tbey are winning. We have to show them 
that they are not winning. This is a cruel 
and brutal task. But to avoid it is to leave 
the field to a cruel and brutal enemy. The 
next tasks are to help build stable govern- 
ment in Vietnam and bring the people bet- 
ter health, education, food and shelter, and 
above all hope for the future. These tasks 
cannot begin to succeed until the first is 
done. 

This is why more Americans are going to 
Vietnam and why, in time, you may go. 
There will be no total victory. Only a mas- 
sive Asian land war, and perhaps a nuclear 
one, could achieve that, and then the victors 
would be only the survivors in a wasteland. 

But then, we didn’t achieve total victory 

20 years ago. We only thought we did. We 
didn't win peace. We only, finally, stopped 
the killing so that peace could be worked out. 
That is the only rational objective in Viet- 
nam. 
Of course, it will be argued—by those vocal 
picketers of your generation, among others— 
that we could stop the killing simply by get- 
ting out. But how, if we take that course, 
is peace to be worked at? 

So your generation is going to war as mine 
did, perhaps you yourselves, if it lasts long 

I will weep, not only to see you go, 
but to see my hopes go. But I know no other 
way. As you grow older you discover that 
the world is not as you wanted it to be, and 
even fought for it to be, but as it is—storm- 
tossed and treacherous, and offering only the 
enduring hope that after each storm the sky 
will be a little brighter JoRN MCCORMALLY, 


Sit-in Demonstrations in Chicago—The 
Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the best weekly news columns written 
in this country is produced by Mr. Thur- 
man Sensing, executive vice president 
of the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
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cil. I have been impressed with his col- 
umn of July 1, 1965, entitled The Double 
Standard” and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENSING THE News: THE DOUBLE STANDARD 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

When hundreds of demonstrators, protest- 
ing de facto segregation in Chicago's school, 
system descended on downtown Chicago and 
conducted sit-ins at busy intersections, Chi- 
cago policemen quickly packed them into 
paddy wagons and took them to jail. The 
Chicago Daily News, in a lead editorial, con- 
demned the demonstrators. It said that they 
had no more right to block busy arteries 
than motorists had to stop their cars on ex- 
pressways, The Daily News praised the Chi- 
cago police for prompt, efficient handling of 
the sit-in types. 

such comments, fair-minded 
Americans must be amazed at this example 
of a double standard in operation. The Chi- 
cago Daily News was among the newspapers 
that condemned the State of Alabama for its 
of sit-in demonstrators. Apparent- 
ly it is all right to jail demonstrators in 
Chicago but unconstitutional to jail them in 
Alabama or Mississippi. But what's sauce 
for the goose should be sauce for the gander. 
If Chicago is to be permitted to take police 
action those who use the streets for 
political demonstrations, then Southern 
cities should enjoy the same rights. Or are 
Southern cities to be regarded as second-class 
cities with fewer rights than municipalities 
elsewhere? 

One wonders why the Justice Department 
didn’t seek a Federal court injunction barring 
the mayor of Chicago from enforcing police 
regulations against the demonstrators, who 
want to get rid of the city’s superintendent 
of schools? And where were the roving 
bands of liberal clergy who are so quick to 
buy tickets to Alabama or Mississippi for an 
easy om in front of the television 
cameras? Didn't they feel a call to witness 
for the sit-in forces in Chicago, or is sin 
supposed to be something that only happens 
south of the Mason-Dixon line? 

Yes, fairminded Americans should ponder 
the two situations—the manners of treat- 
ment—the discrepancies in action on the part 
of the professed spokesmen for religion and 
social uplift. It is the South that is made 
the victim of a hypocritical double standard. 
However, hypocrisy cannot be overlooked in 
any section of the country. Hyprocrisy, on 
major issues, hurts the entire Nation. It 
divides Americans and makes good citizens 
properly resentful of those who in the name 
of social justice commit terrible injustice 
against one region of the country. 

The double standard also should be borne 
in mind in connection with the treatment 
accorded the State of Alabama's recent effort 
to help the Nation's press gain and unbiased 
view of life in that State. The State of 
Alabama invited 1,700 newspaper editors to 
tour the State from the mountains to the 
sea, and look at what they wanted to look 
at. Only 50 newsmen accepted, and some 
of them promptly resorted to the double 
standard. The practitioners of the double 
standard among the 50 were bored with the 
progress achieved in Alabama. They showed 
scant interest in the new industries, the 
schools and hospitals in the State that serve 
all the people of Alabama. Their sole in- 
terest was to see strife and more strife, to 
talk to the spokesmen for social discord and 
to ignore those who gave evidence of co- 
operative action and community develop- 
ment. They chose to see nothing but evil. 
They arrived with prejudiced minds and 
wrote with a deep sense of bias against the 
host State. The obdurate foes of Alabama 
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to pull itself up into contemporary prosperity 
through its own efforts. No region has more 
dedicated Americans, willing to fight for 
their country in time of war and defend its 


record of achievement deserves better treat- 
ment than it receives at the hands of those 
who place the double standard ahead of the 
standards of honesty and fair reporting. 


A Challenge for a Stronger America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House a thoughtful 
editorial from the July 18, 1965, Florida 
Times-Union, of Jacksonville, Fla. The 
editorial stresses the need to liberate the 
Communist-enslaved people of east-cen- 
tral Europe. During this Captive Na- 
tions Week we should be reminded that 
the United States is a world power and 
we are looked to for leadership, not only 
where our direct interests lie, but also in 
those countries under the influence of 
the Communist threat. The editorial 
writer wisely observes that leftwingers 
should observe carefully the fate of those 
nations which have been wallowed up 
by Russian imperialism. 

It is reproduced here in full, as follows: 
[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, 
July 18, 1965] 

We Musr Free MILLIONS From THE Reps’ 
Yous 

Today is the first day of Captive Nations 
Week, a 7-day period set aside by a joint 
congressional resolution for consideration of 
the need to liberate the Communist-enslaved 
people of east-central Europe. 

All Americans may learn a vital lesson with 
an application to the current world crisis, 
if they will consider the fate of the captive 
nations and the historical chain of events 
which brought them to their present sad 
condition. 

The captive nations under consideration 
today include Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, and 
Rumania. If the list were broadened world- 
wide, it would also have to include East 
Germany, mainland China, Cuba, and sey- 
eral other nations. 

All of the east-central European countries 
mentioned above became captives of the 
Communist colonial expansion at the end of 
World War II. Their capture was the result 
of American inability to understand that 
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wars must be won at the political as well as 
the military level if all people are to be free. 

The captive nations have remained pris- 
oners of the Reds because this Nation and 
its allies have lacked the fortitude to at- 
tempt to release them from thelr Commun- 
ist jallers. U.S. foreign policy has generally 
been soft or based only on a “containment” 
theory and thus no one took advantage of 
the Hungarian revolt, the East German 
workers’ revolt, or dissatisfaction in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Leftwing elements in this country which 
protest American involvement in Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic, would do well 
to consider the fate of those nations which 
have fallen without opposition to the Com- 
munists. It is apparent that such a study 
should convince persons, who truly believe 
in democratic principles, of the need for con- 
taining Communists expansion and then Lib- 
erating, by force if necessary, those nations 
now unwillingly wearing the Red yoke, 


In Eulogy of Hon. T. A. Thompson 
SPEECH 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a sense 
of profound sadness overcomes us when 
we realize that T. A. THOMPSON no longer 
will be with us in this Chamber. 

For some of us who served with the 
able gentleman from Louisiana on the 
House Committee on Public Works, our 
sense of personal loss is compounded by 
our realization of the great loss which 
the Nation itself sustains. 

Not given to flamboyance or bombastic 
bursts of oratory, T. A. THOMPSON la- 
bored quietly and effectively in the less 
glamorous but often infinitely more pro- 
ductive realm of meaningful congres- 
sional activity involved with the mun- 
dane but highly necessary work of the 
congressional committees. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
serving with T. A. THOMPSON on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee enjoyed a rare op- 
portunity to know a true legislative 
craftsman at his work. Without fan- 
fare or self-congratulation, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana made many long 
lasting contributions to the welfare of 
our Nation. The people of his congres- 
sional district have great reason for 
pride in the service he performed not 
only for Louisiana, but for the United 
States as a whole. 

With the clear vision given to those 
who think earnestly of the future, T. A. 
THOMPSON many years ago saw the criti- 
cal need for development and conserva- 
tion of the Nation's water resources. He 
was a tireless and efficacious champion 
of pure, clear water to serve the water 
needs of this country. j 

His handiwork is ever apparent to 
those of us who observed his deep in- 
terest in the numerous pieces of land- 
mark legislation which have provided 
dams and reservoirs throughout the 
Nation. With a resolute purpose, he 
worked incessantly for years to improve 
and strengthen the Nation's fight 
against pollution of the streams and 
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against other impediments to usage of 

this most primary resource, such as the 

water hyacinths which had infested the 

3 surfaces in much of the South- 
d. 

Only this year, his hand was ever evi- 
dent in the perfecting of workable 
language for the Water Quality Act of 
1965 which will greatly strengthen our 
efforts to abate pollution. 

Coming to the Congress after years of 
practical experience in the administra- 
tion of highway programs in his native 
Louisiana. T. A. THompson played a 
prominent part in the enactment of the 
Interstate Highway Act of 1956 and the 
Subsequent Federal aid highway pro- 
grams which have saved many thou- 
sands of lives and speeded the Nation's 
commerce across broad ribbons of con- 
crete, How ironic that his own life 
should have been sacrificed in a highway 
fatality. 

Always considerate of his fellow man, 
T. A. THompson was much beloved and 
appreciated by those who knew him best. 
We who served with him here day in and 
day out knew him as a man of infinite 
Patience and reason, blessed with toler- 
ance and understanding. 

His shadow will linger long. His good 
Works will continue to bless future gene- 
rations of Americans. His example will 
remain with us who knew him. 

Words are poor consolation indeed to 
his bereaved survivors. To them our 
hearts go out, even in the knowledge 
that what we say can scarcely solace or 
comfort them in so grieyous a personal 
loss. Yet we know that there is for them 
the assurance of faith and the comfort 
of the knowledge that others would 
Share their grief. There is also the 
legacy of the good deeds that he per- 
formed, the good life that he lived, and 
the services which endure to bless his 
fellow man. 


A “Profile in Courage” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. RACE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, it is with - 


Unusual pleasure I bring to the attention 

of this body an editorial which appeared 

July 14, 1965, in the Sheboygan Press, 

— largest daily newspaper in my dis- 
ct. 

Entitled A Profile in Courage, the 
editorial speaks well of the distinguished 
. leadership of our assistant majority lead - 
er, HALE Boccs. 

The editorial also refiects, I believe, the 
increasing awareness of the people in the 
North of the problems of enlightened 
leadership in the South. 

For these reasons, Mr, Speaker, I place 
the editorial in the RECORD: 

[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, 
July 14, 1965] 
A “PROFILE IN CouRace” 

Most southern officeholders are quite ob- 

durate in their stand against civi] rights for 
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the Negroes and are strongly opposed to the 
right of Negroes to vote in the South. It 
is therefore refreshing to note that there are 
some men who are courageous exceptions to 
this pattern. 

Such a man is Representative HALE BOGGS, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, the assistant Demo- 
cratic House leader, who voiced his views in 
support of a bill designed to sweep away the 
last resistance to Negro voting in the Deep 
South, Despite the fact that he voted against 
last year's civil rights bill, he told the House 
that, to his sorrow, there is discrimination 
against Negro voters in parts of the South. 

Representative Boccs then commented in 
these ringing words: “I shall support the 
bill, drastic though it may be, because I be- 
lieve the fundamental right to vote must be 
a part of this great experiment in human 
progress under freedom which is America.” 

This brought the House to its feet in a 
rousing ovation for the Louisiana Congress- 
man and spurred on the passage of the meas- 
ure by a 3833-to-85 vote. A total of 221 
Democrats and 112 Republicans voted for it, 
61 Democrats and 24 Republicans against. 

Under the provisions of the bill, seven 
Southern States—Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
parts of North Carolina—would have their 
voting rights Hteracy test suspended. Fed- 
eral officials could be sent in to register 
Negroes, The bill also outlaws poll taxes in 
State and local elections. 

The measure, a major followup to last 
year’s sweeping civil rights law, now goes to 
a Senate-House conference committee to 
work out a compromise. The Senate passed 
& somewhat different version May 26. 

This latest development would indicate 
that the cause of civil and voting rights for 
the Negro is progressing rapidly and is far 
from hopeless. Other recent trends in this 
direction support this optimistic viewpoint. 

For instance, the FBI reports that obe- 
dience of the public accommodations law in 


restaurants, hotels, motels and other public 


places is quite widespread and without se- 
rious incidents. Then, just the other day, 
Mayor Paul Grody, of Jackson, Miss., directed 
that the American flag again be flown atop 
the Jackson city hall with the stirring com- 
ment: “Let it proclaim proudly this is an 
American city, facing the future unafraid. 
We cannot, we must not secede from the 
future.” 

Certainly such men, and many other 
southerners who have faced these trying 
times so admirably, are of equal stature to 
those who graced the pages of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy's famous book, “Profiles in 
Courage.” 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, since the end of the war the U.S. 
Government, with the wholehearted sup- 
port of our people and in cooperation 
with the governments of the free West, 
has been doing its utmost to help the 
enslaved peoples in Europe. By 1959, 
when it was clear that all efforts were of 
no avail, and the Soviet Union proved 
most unwilling to relax its stranglehold 
over these peoples, we felt that other 
ways had to be found at least to keep 
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this humane issue alive. The establish- 
ment of Captive Nations Week was the 
result. This move was made in a joint 
congressional resolution and by a Pres- 
idential proclamation in July of 1959. 

These captive nations of Europe, con- 
taining a good portion of Europe's popu- 
lation and occupying areas in Central 
and Eastern Europe, extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea regions, had been 
living freely and independently before 
the last war. Most of them had regained 
their freedom and sovereignty after the 
first World War, and all of them had 
earned their right as members of the 
community of free nations. Soon after 
the outbreak of the last war their free- 
dom was in jeopardy. In the course of 
that world catastrophe all these na- 
tions—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians, Poles, Czechoslovakians, Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians, and Rumanians— 
were involved in the war. All of them 
went through the ordeal, under inde- 
scribable hardships and abominable con- 
ditions, but they all hoped for their free- 
dom at the end of the war. Their hopes 
were shattered by the inhuman inten- 
tions and diabolical designs of the men 
in the Kremlin. 

Even before the end of the war the 
Red Army swooped over these countries, 
with the clear intent of making them 
part of the Soviet Union’s sphere of in- 
fluence. This was shocking to the lead- 
ers of the West’s democracies, but they 
could do nothing effective to halt the 
Soviet onrush to these parts of Europe. 
And the West's inability to deal with the 
issue at the time led to the captivity and 
enslavement of some 100 million Euro- 
peans as captive nations. Today, after 
20 years, the leaders of the free world, 
and the Government of this country, 
have not ceased to work for the eventual 
liberation of these nations. With pati- 
ence and fortitude, we all hope that these 
nations will attain their goals and then 
live in peace in their respective home- 
lands. 


A Resolution by Americans of Baltic 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 

Mr. HELSTOSEI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently New Jersey residents of Baltic. 
descent gathcred on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States. 

As a high point of their meeting, these 
concerned Americans 
adopted a resolution recalling Soviet ag- 
gression against these once free nations 
and the suppression of independence and 
freedom that followed. 

In their resolution, the United States 
and all of the free world are asked to 
undertake all means possible to restore 
the right of self-determination for the 
Baltic countries. 
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Under unanimous consent I submit the 
entire resolution in the Recorp at this 
point: 

BALTIC STATES RESOLUTION 

We, Americans of Baltic descent, residents 
of the State of New Jersey, gathered on 
July 10, 1965, at Jerseyville, N.J., on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
Soviet occupation of the Baltic States, are 

the Soviet aggression against the 
Baltic States resulting in the suppression 
of their independence and freedom; consid- 
ering that the continuation of Soviet colo- 
nial rule in the Baltic States is the denial 
of the right to self-determination and the 
prolongation of the Soviet genocide policy; 
remembering that the program of the Soviet 
Communist Party is to Russianize the peoples 
of the Baltic States; reminding that large 
numbers of Estonian, Latvian, and Lithu- 
anian people are still being forcibly detained 
in Soviet labor camp regions; 

Resolving: 

1. To renew our solemn protest against 
the usurpation by the Soviet Government 
of the sovereign rights of the Baltic nations 
and the transformation of the once progres- 
sive and prosperous Baltic States into colo- 
nies of the Soviet Union; 

2. To ask the governments of the free 
world, and especially that of the United 
States, to undertake all ways and means to 
restore the exercise of the rights of self- 
determination in the Baltic countries; 

3. To urge the President of the United 
States to instruct the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations to request that the abolish- 
ment of the Soviet rule in the Baltic States 
be included in the agenda of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; 

4. To urge the U.S. Senate to pass a con- 
current resolution now pending before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
asking the President of the United States to 
direct the attention of world opinion at ap- 
propriate international forums to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

5. To renew the dedication of the peoples 
of the Baltic nations to the cause of liberty 
and to reaffirm their determination to con- 
tinue together with other captive nations 
of east-central Europe the struggle against 
Soviet occupation and oppression; 

6. To forward copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 

of State, the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, the chairman and all 
members of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, all Senators and Represen- 
tatives from the State of New Jersey, the 
Governor of New Jersey, and the press. 

Unanimously adopted at a commemora- 
tive rally sponsored by the Joint Committes 
of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians of 
New Jersey, on this 10th day of July 1965. 

JUHAN SIMONSON, 
Chairman, Estonian-American delegation. 
Ernests DONIS, 
Chairman, Latvian-American delegation. 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, 
Chairman, Lithuanian-American delegation. 


The Late Neil Curry 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday this House was saddened by the 
news of the tragic death of an outstand- 
ing American, Neil Curry, of California. 
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Neil Curry was a citizen of great abil- 
ity and distinction whose friends were 
legion, from one end of this country to 
the other. 

One of the Nation’s leading business- 
men, Mr. Curry was active in many civic 
and public organizations and took an 
active role in public affairs. 

He was a tower of strength in the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and one of its most effec- 
tive and constructive leaders, 

Neil Curry will be sorely missed by 
many who have known him as a warm 
friend and able fellow American. 

My deepest sympathy goes to his fam- 
ily and loved ones. 


John S. Knight Tells Inside Story of 
Stevenson’s Near Miss in Acquiring Chi- 
cago News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under the headline, “Fate’s Big Role in 
Adlai’s Career,” the Chicago Daily News 
of July 17, 1965, carries an article by 
John S. Knight that is entitled to high 
place in the literature that has attended 
the passing of Adlai E. Stevenson, of tri- 
butes to his genius and his character, 
and of the history of the times in which 
he lived and the incidents, small and 
large, that played their parts. The arti- 
cle follows: 

Fatr’s Bro ROLE IN AbLar's CAREER 


The untimely death of Adlai Stevenson has 
ended a friendly and warm personal rela- 
tionship of more than 20 years with a man 
I greatly admired. 

It began in 1944 when we were both seek- 
ing to buy the Chicago Daily News from the 
estate of Col, Frank Knox who had died in the 
spring of that year while serving as Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

During much of Secretary Knox's time in 
the Cabinet, Stevenson was his assistant and 
counsel. In this capacity, he gained intimate 
knowledge of the colonel’s hopes and plans 
for the future of the Daily News. He also 
enjoyed close association with the news- 
paper’s top executives. 

After the Knox funeral these department 
heads asked Stevenson to form a syndicate 
to purchase the controlling interest in the 
News from the estate. Stevenson then re- 
signed from his Navy post and devoted the 
summer to reviewing the newspaper's finan- 
cial structure and a list of in- 
vestors to supplement the resources of the 
employee group. 

As Stephen Becker tells it in his biography 
of Marshall Field IIT, “Stevenson concluded, 
and his investors agreed, that Knox's stock 
was worth $12 a share. Knox's executors 
approved Stevenson's plans for financing and 
management, but wanted more money. On 
Stevenson’s recommendation, his group 
raised its bid to $13 a share. 

“That was Stevenson’s limit; he was ful- 
filling Knox's desire for local ownership and 
continuity of management, but could not in 
all conscience recommend bidding more than 
$13. : 

“The executors asked him.“ says Becker, 
“to match still higher bids * * * but Stev- 
enson withdrew from the bidding and recom- 
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mended that the executors accept an offer 
of $15 from John S. Knight, and they did 
80. 

This little-known episode in Stevenson’s 
life is recalled only to show how fate can be 
the controlling factor in an individual's 
career. 

Had Stevenson been successful in his quest 
for the Daily News, in all probability he 
would never have been Governor of Illinois, 
twice his party’s nominee for the Presidency 
and then a distinguished Ambassador to 
the United Nations. 

It is my own view that fate served him 
well. 

Stevenson was admirably equipped by 
background and intellect for a leading role 
in journalism. For a time, he worked as a 
reporter and editor on the Bloomington Pan- 
tagraph, a newspaper in which he had in- 
herited a substantial interest. 

He was a facile and talented writer who 
once said that the first principle of a free 
society is an untrammeled flow off words in 
an open forum.” 

Yet the loss of Stevenson to journalism 
was the Nation's gain. Few other men in our 
history have contributed so much to their 
country in diligent, unselfish public service. 

Stevenson was not cast in the usual po- 
litical mold. His objective quality of mind 
was such, as James Reston has said, that 
he won the respect of the Intellectual and 
diplomatic communities while at the same 
time being unpopular with the most politi- 
cal elements of his party. 

Under my editorship, the Chicago Daily 
News supported Stevenson for Governor of 
Illinois in 1948. This endorsement was some- 
thing of a shock to the regular Republicans 
who had previously counted upon the News 
to favor their candidates for major offices 
since Colonel Knox had been the GOP vice- 
presidential nominee in 1936. 

We never had cause to regret this action. 
The Stevenson administration was a good 
one, though marred by several scandals in- 
volving one of the Governor's subordinates. 

In reply to a critical editorial written by 
me, the Governor wrote: “Your editorial 
grieves me and I am bold enough to say so. 
Because you as a journalist demand accuracy 
from your staff, I am sure you wish to be ac- 
curate yourself. 

“I'm not asking for any ‘correction’ or 
that you take any particular notice of this 
letter. But I am sure you do not wish to 
merely parrot a Chicago Tribune line which 
both misrepresents an important strike 
against the hoodlums in Chicago and also 
disheartens the type of disinterested con- 
tributions to public service which I am sure 
you want.” 

Now here was no sulking, no loud blast 
from the Governor’s office. Adlai Stevenson 
simply wanted the record set right, and we 
did just that. 

It is well known that Stevenson never ex- 
pected to be President in 1952 and perhaps 
his good judgment curbed any undue opti- 
mism in 1956. 

Yet he fought with great gallantry for the 
ideals and principles in which he believed. 
He gave light to the Nation while knowing 
that most people preferred the more com- 
fortable image of the grandfatherly Ike. 

There were other disappointments, too, He 
wanted to be Secretary of State in the Ken- 
nedy administration, a post he could have 
had by declaring for Kennedy before the 1960 
Democratic convention. This he did not do. 

As Edwin A. Lahey has written: Steven- 
son was in a brutal world, which he never 
quite understood. As late as 3 weeks ago, 
he still could not see why Kennedy had 
failed to give him the job.” 

Stevenson had more unhappy moments 
during the Bay of Pigs fiasco. Writers 
friendly to John Kennedy called Stevenson 
an appeaser, a term never repudiated by the 
President. 
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His relations with President Johnson were 
cordial on the surface. Yet Stevenson al- 
Ways lived with the discomforting knowledge 
that his suggestions were being discarded, 
his ideas ignored. 

He was, as James Reston has said, “sad at 
the end, not because he was rejected for the 
Presidency by his fellow countrymen, but 
because his ideas were rejected by the 
leaders of his own party—President Kennedy 
and President Johnson.” 

The outwardly gay and witty Stevenson 
Was a man given to self-doubt and much 
introspection. He earned a reputation for 
being indecisive and the allegation was not 
without some basis in fact. 

I was told that he might well have been 
the successful bidder for the Daily News 
had he been more aggressive in the pursuit 
and less given to worrying about the inherent 
risks 


In 1952, Stevenson was a reluctant candi- 
date. He asked the Hlinols delegation to the 
Democratic Convention not to enter his 
name as a candidate. When asked what he 
would do if nominated, the Governor replied: 
“I think I'd shoot myself.“ 

After his nomination, Stevenson said this 
to the convention: “I have asked the Mer- 
ciful Father of us all to let this cup pass 
from me. But before such dread responsi- 
bility one does not shrink in fear, in self- 
interest or in false humility. 

“So, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, Thy will be done.“ 

By 1956, Adlai Stevenson had decided to 
capture the nomination. It was not much 
of a convention contest this time since few 
others wanted the dubious distinction of op- 
Posing the popular Eisenhower. 

The last time I saw Stevenson was several 
months ago on a brisk winter night as we 
Teturned to the Waldorf Towers after the 
theater. 

“Why helio there,“ he said. “This is a 
surprise. Why don't you and Beryl come by 
42-A and have a nightcap?” 

We quickly accepted, anticipating that the 
conversation would turn to a discussion of 
Vietnam or the acute money problems of the 
United Nations. i 

So what did we talk about for the next 
hour? The Daily News, and little else. 

He looked well that evening, but spoke 
constantly of the past and the Chiacgo news- 
Paper “situation.” 

This puzzled us at the time, but now we 
understand. 

For Adlai Stevenson was sad—even before 
the end. 


The Late Neil Curry 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with the deepest regret 
and sorrow that I learned of the death 
of a very distinguished American, Mr. 
Neil Curry. Several years ago, as chair- 
man of the Western Interstate Highway 
Committee on Policy Problems, I had 
the opportunity of first meeting lr. 
Curry. At that time he worked with 
Senator Collier's subcommittee to de- 
velop the reciprocity agreements which 
are now in effect throughout the Western 
States and have become, through subse- 
quent legislative action in those States, 
a model of interstate highway coopera- 
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tion and provide a pattern of harmoni- 
ous transportation. 

Mr. Curry not only was an extremely 
successful businessman, but he was 
equally distinguished for his leadership 
in the field of public affairs. As the 
majority leader has so ably stated, there 
can probably be no total estimation of 
his contribution to the welfare of chil- 
dren. Numerous boards interested in 
community programs and welfare are 
the richer for his service. 

Every westerner, I know, today shares 
with me the deep sense of loss his pass- 
ing means to our western land. 

To his widow, his sons, daughters, and 
loved ones, my deepest and sincerest 
sympathy. Also, may I express my grati- 
tude for having had the privilege of 
knowing and working with this unselfish 
American. 


State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by the Council 
of the City of Philadelphia, at a meeting 
held July 15, 1965, pertaining to the State 
of Israel. The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION No. 135 oF THE COUNCIL or THE 

Crry oF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(A resolution mi the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
affirming American principles of fair and 
open trade and international cooperation 
in the marketplaces of the free world.) 
Whereas the State of Israel is one of the 

United States stanchest and firmest friends 

in the near east; and 

Whereas the State of Israel is a bastion of 
democracy in the near east; and 

Whereas the Arab States are committed to 
& policy of boycoting all commercial and in- 
dustrial business that do business with the 
State of Israel; and 

Whereas this boycott and economic pres- 
sure against the State of Israel is not in ac- 
cord with the American concept of fair busi- 
ness practices and our announced policy of 
economic cooperation as a means of estab- 
lishing peace throughout the free world; and 

Whereas the American concept of fair 
business practices has always been a policy af 
open and fair trade and international co- 
operation in the marketplaces of the free 
world; therefore 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation reaffirming American principles of 
fair and-open trade and international co- 
operation in the marketplaces of the free 
world. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the Philadelphia 
members of the House of Representatives 
and to Senator Josep S. CLARK and Senator 
Hucu Scorr. 

PauL D’ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 

Attest: 

NaTHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 
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Minimum Wage Should Be $2 an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, if the af- 
fluent millions of Americans today keep 
their eyes fixed on the gyrations of the 
stock market, the nonaffiuent millions, 
a fourth of America, are looking in the 
direction of Washington this summer 
for developments on the proposal to 
amend the fair labor standards law to 
extend coverage and to provide a mini- 
mum wage of $2 an hour, as well as for 
developments on the poverty program. 

What is emerging from the carefully 
documented testimony before the Select 
Subcommittee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives is that the popular im- 
pression of the people who live on the 
other side of the poverty line is a patch- 
work of myth and misconceptions. 

For example, it is generally believed 
that the poor of the United States are 
overwhelmingly nonwhites, the very old, 
rural people, and people in families that 
do not have a male wage earner. 

The reality is quite different. 

Two million full-time male workers 
with year round jobs in the United States 
are numbered among the poor who are 
the concern of the poverty program. 
They are poor not because of their sex, 
race, age or residence. They are poor be- 
cause they are paid starvation wages. 

Seven out of ten of these workers are 
white. Fewer than 1 in 25 are over 
65. Eight out of ten of these workers 
live in nonfarm areas. Forty percent 
of the 15 million children who live in 
poverty belong to these families with 
fulltime workers receiving poverty 
wages. 

From time to time, I hope to present 
additional facts to the Congress dealing 
with misconceptions about the poor 
among us. 

But everything I shall have to say will 
deal with the central misconception, 
that the antipoverty program implies 
an elaborate application of social worker 
techniques to deal with the personal 
problems of the poor. 

As we examine the statistics that are 
now being accumulated, it is perfectly 
obvious that the wisecrack to the effect 
that all the poor need is money embodies 
a significant element of social insight. 

What most of the poor need is an 
opportunity to work at standard jobs 
that pay standard wages. 

A beginning and substantial inroad 
on poverty can be made now by the ex- 
tension of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
coverage to the people in agriculture, 
in services, and in retail trade who are 
not now covered. 

Simultaneously, if the minimum wage 
were increased to $2 per hour, the dimen- 
sions of the poverty problem would begin 
to come down to a manageable size. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is less 
than fair today. It needs to be amended 
by this Congress to end the unfairness 
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to 5.4 million workers who are not now 
covered and to workers for whom the 
present minimum is economically out 
of date, socially inadequate, and morally 
unacceptable. 


Canal Rights-of-Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF. NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a bill 
to correct problems which have come to 
light since enactment of Public Law 561 
in the 88th Congress. That law was en- 
acted to provide compensation, includ- 
ing severance damages, for rights-of- 
way acquired by the United States in 
connection with reclamation projects on 
which construction commenced after 
January 1, 1961. 

Under the act of 1890, rights-of-way 
for canals and ditches constructed under 
the authority of the United States were 
reserved—with few exceptions—on all 
public lands west of the 100th meridian. 
Under the 1890 act, owners of land—with 
title subsequent to 1890—west of the 
100th meridian were not compensated for 
their property when taken for a reclama- 
tion canal; while owners of land east of 
the 100th meridian, or of land west of 
the 100th meridian patented prior to 
1890, were fully compensated. 

The Commissioner of Reclamation in- 
formed us that a problem relating to 
canal rights-of-way -has become ap- 
parent since the passage of the act of - 
September 2, 1964. A number of western 
States have reserved to the United States 
rights-of-way for canals and ditches 
constructed under the Federal reclama- 
tion program. At the present time, the 
United States is required to pay for canal 
rights-of-way utilized under the 1890 
act reservation but cannot pay land- 
owners for canal rights-of-way reserved 
in State patents. Therefore, I have to- 
day introduced amendatory legislation 
which includes a reference to these State 
statutes. 

This amending legislation would also 
permit district courts to assume juris- 
diction to determine just compensation 
in those instances where the United 
States and the landowner could not reach 
agreement on the value of rights-of-way 
utilized in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of 1890 as amended by 
Public Law 88-561. 

In view of the need for clarifying and 
technical amendment, I feel this is a 
worthwhile bill. I hope that it can be 
acted upon before the adjournment of 
this session. It would not add to the 
liability or expenditures on the part of 
the Government with respect to what 
was the original intent of the Congress 
in enacting Public Law 561 in the 88th 
Congress. It is wise, in the opinion of 
2 that the proposed action be 

en. 
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_The Real Alabama—Part XXXI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Alabama is indeed 
proud of the fine beginning of its newest 
college, the University of South Alabama, 
located in Mobile. 

The progress made thus far and the 
promise for the future of this institution 
and its outstanding administration, oc- 
cupies an integral part in the story of 
“The Real Alabama,” With pleasure I 
include the following information con- 
ara the university and its great pres- 

ent. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH ALABAMA 


“We dedicate our efforts to those high pur- 
poses for which this institution was founded; 
to the banishment of ignorance, to the en- 
richment of personal life, to the development 
of those individual talents and skills that 
enable each person who studies within the 
walls of our university to serve to the fullest 
the needs of his fellow men,” stated Dr. 
Frederick Palmer Whiddon, president of the 
University of South Alabama in his presi- 
dent's address during the dedication cere- 
monies of this institution on October 18, 
1964. 

With complete dedication to this high 
calling, the faculty and administration of 
the University of South Alabama have con- 
fidently inaugurated an undergraduate pro- 
gram that is not only capable of meeting the 
needs of the Greater Mobile area and of Ala- 
bama, but is also capable of making sig- 
nificant contributions to the ever-progress- 
ing and expanding Southland. 

The University of South Alabama was cre- 
ated by act of the Alabama Legislature in 
May 1963. In selecting Mobile as the site 
for this educational institution, the Univer- 
sity of South Alabama has the advantages of 
a progressive modern city with a rich and 
colorful historic background. With ample 
opportunity to banish ignorance and enrich 
personal life, the university is called on to 
serve a 200-mile district between the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the gulf. Stra- 
tegically located in the Greater Mobile area 
which has a population of more than 980,000 
within a 100-mile radius, the University of 
South Alabama stands as the only major 
public institution of higher learning on the 
upper gulf coast. 

The 160-acre campus of the University of 
South Alabama is located in the residential 
area of west Mobile. The 750-acre municipal 
golf course and public park are adjacent to 
the campus; their recreational facilities are 
available to students. The first building, a 
combination classroom and administration 
facility, was erected with funds supplied by 
the Mobile County Foundation for Public 
Higher Education. Plans are presently un- 
derway for further construction. Additional 
facilities planned for the immediate future 
include dormitories, library, dining facilities, 
a science building, and a gymnasium. 

The university, in assuming its role in the 
development of students, is keenly aware of 
its responsibilities in providing education for 
men and women who are capable of an en- 
lightened evaluation of our complex world 
and age; men and women capable of develop- 
ing standards and criteria for distinguishing 
the false from the true; men and women who 
can make intelligent efforts at solving human 
problems; men and women sensitive to and 
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keenly aware of their responsibility, sensi- 
tive to and compassionately aware of other 
human beings. Above all else, the University 
of South Alabama accepts the basic respon- 
sibility of scholarship, which is essential to 
the foundation of excellence in any institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

The University of South Alabama, operat- 
ing as a State institution of higher learning 
and financed in part by public funds, is gov- 
erned by a board of trustees composed of 12 
members from the 10 senatorial districts of 
south Alabama. The president of the unl- 
versity, Dr. Frederick P. Whiddon, appointed 
by the board of trustees, is responsible for 
the administration and management of the 
total university. He is assisted in this en- 
deavor by the administrative staff and the 
faculty. Dr. Whiddon, only recently, was 
chosen as one of the four outstanding young 
men of Alabama. He is dedicated to the 
high calling of educating our young people. 

Accreditation is measured by performance, 
and a new institution is obliged to operate its 
total program before candidacy is granted. - 
The University of South Alabama having 
made the appropriate application for ec- 
creditation has been notified, with, satisfac- 
tory assurance, that official accreditation will 
be granted within a reasonable time. 

The University of South Alabama, con- 
ceived in the high purposes of human calling. 
has been faithful in its dedication to these 
purposes, continuing always to train men 
and women in knowledge and wisdom, in 
intellectual excellence and maturity, defin- 
ing for itself a rightful place in the real 
Alabama, 


The Federal Government and State of 
Ohio—Partners in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the unfortunate partnership of the State 
of Ohio and the Federal Government in 
making Ohio gambling ripe picking for 
the mobs. If the Ohio and Federal Gov- 
ernment would legalize and regulate 
gambling, its revenues could be made to 
work for the public good, but so long as 
they keep it illegal, and negligently allow 
the mob to reap the profits of illegal 
gambling, they will be partners in all the 


evil financed by mob gambling profits. 


So by their ignorance, the governments 
in Columbus and Washington will be 
partners in maintaining a multitude of 
sins 


Gambling is big business in Ohio. Last 
year, the parimutuel turnover came to 
$158 million. Hlegal gambling is more 
extensive. Offtrack betting was esti- 
mated before the McClellan committee 
to be about $50 billion annually, and it 
was estimated that this was some 42 per- 
cent of the national illegal gambling to- 
tal which would then be about $120 bil- 
lion. Ona population basis, Ohio’s share 
of this amount would be $6.24 billion an- 
nually. The 10 percent of this turnover 
that stays in syndicate treasuries will 
finance a lot of crime. That 10 percent 
makes the joint negligence of the govern- 
ments in Columbus and Washington cost 
about $600 million a year. 
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If Ohio would face up to the moral 
facts of life, it would cease to be a feed- 
ing trough for organized crime and gam- 
bling. Our States and Nation need gov- 
ernment controlled and operated gam- 
bling to make gambling profits work for 


and not against the people. The best 
mechanism is a lottery. 
Congress—What’s That? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
critics of the administration have had 
much to say about Congress becoming 
an echo for the executive branch. I was 
surprised, however, to learn that dis- 
content is now being expressed by those 
who normally support the President and 
most of his legislative programs. : 

An editorial from the July 19 edition of 
the Atlanta Journal illustrates my point. 
The Journal is an urban daily which gen- 
€rally lends editorial support to admin- 
istration policies. 

Without further comment, I invite the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing editorial: 

{From the Atlanta Journal, July 19, 1965] 
Concress—Waat's THAT? 

If President Johnson could do as well 
abroad as he has been doing at home the 
Situation In Vietnam could be resolved in 
our favor, General de Gaulle would be our 
best friend, and the Berlin wall would come 
down. 

But President Johnson has been doing 
better at home than abroad. Maybe his 
Teach is not long enough to twist arms over- 
seas. 

The success of the President's legislative 
Program has been something remarkable. 
But all things come to pE end. And poom 

Mr. Johnson's charm is wearing thin 
Congress. 

The President has worked Congress half 
to death during his relatively brief term in 
Office. 

Majority Senate Leader Mrke MANSFIELD» 
of Montana, has been quoted as saying at 
this point there are rumblings among the 
Republicans and mumblings among the 
Democrats. 

Over what? Overwork. 

But still our tireless President pours on 
the coals, wanting more bills and more and 
More bills passed, including his administra- 
tion's peculiar suggestion that the right-to- 
work laws of the States be overridden, 

The signs indicate a congressional revolt 
against Presidential dictation. 

In other times, we might have had such. 
Remember that the power in Washington is 
divided between the legislative, Judicial, and 
executive branches of the Government, and 
that theoretically a balance is thereby 
Provided. 

But will Congress assert itself? Does the 
legislative branch of the Federal Government 
even remember how to assert itself? 

We doubt it, 

For a long time now the executive and 
Judicial branches have been running the 
country. The legislative branch occasionally 
slows thing down a little. 

„F Ricoto Don equal partner in the 

Washington trinity * * * it's been years. 
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The Gun Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the constitutional right to keep and bear 
arms is before us for consideration in 
this session of the Congress. Whether 
the firearms control legislation proposed 
by Senator Dopp is in keeping with this 
constitutional guarantee is of prime con- 
cern to many of us. One of my Cali- 
fornia friends has written a letter to me 
which presents an especially clear sum- 
mary of some of the arguments on this 
legislation, and I hereby submit it for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 
Congressman Don CLAUSEN, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Don: I am genuinely concerned with 
Senator Dopp's two bills—S. 1591 and S. 1502 
relating to firearms registration and control. 
Down, this bill must not become law. For one 
thing its a direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion which guarantees the citizen the right 
to keep and bear arms, Secondly, it is a step 
toward eventual confiscation of firearms 
which gun haters have been out to achieve 
for years. Thirdly, it is a police-state type 
of legislation which has led to the overthrow 
of governments in our time. It is just the 
kind of legislation the Communists would 
welcome, because when the opportune day 
arrives it will be relatively easy for them to 
round up every registered firearm in the 
country, and then we will be defenseless. 
Once the citizen is disarmed there could be 
no resistance to their every demand. I, for 
one, do not want to see Communists take 
over in America; we see what has happened 
elsewhere, regardless of how window dressing 
and propaganda is thrown at us. I sincerely 
believe registration of firearms and other 
legislation aimed at the honest citizen is the 
biggest boost to the world of crime we could 
possibly come up with. Do we want that? 
I don't. Also, it would be the first step in 
direction of a total dictatorship in America. 

I am aware of Senator ROBERT KENNEDY'S 
feelings too. True, his brother was assassi- 
nated with an imported mail-order weapon. 
But Don, murder lies in the heart of man— 
not in a gun, knife, or club. And had not 
Oswald procurred a gun through mail he 
would have bought one over the counter of 
any hockshop or stolen one. But suppose 
the President had died in a plane accident? 
Would you have supported a bill to restrict 
or outlaw the airplane? Or had he died in 
an auto or helicopter he used so often, would 
you do away with the auto and helicopter? 
No, of course not. Too many people enjoy 
and need them. Well, there are those of us 
who enjoy hunting, target shooting, or Just 
collecting firearms. 

Another bad feature of this law is that it 


would place in the jurisdiction of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury powers of legislation. 
I do not believe this to be the intent of the 
Constitution. Should the Secretary be a 
man personally opposed to firearms it is easy 
to see what could happen, Arbitrary rulings 
would be the order of the day; the fiimsiest 
whim of an arrogant bureaucrat would thus 
become the law of the land. We see too 
much of this already in other departments of 
Government. 

I agree that legislation aimed at the crimi- 
nal should be enforced—but not to restrict 
honest citizens in ownership of guns. How- 
ever, we have laws to this effect now, and if 
enforced would be sufficient. As to mail- 


and made off with their handguns. How 
about that? So this bill which Senator Dopp 
has rather hysterically concocted as an after- 
math of President Kennedy's murder, is not 
an answer to an age-old problem. Remem- 
ber Cain did not have a gun, but he did 
murder his brother. Likewise Julius Ceasar 
died at the hand of an assassin—but not a 
firearm; it was a dagger. 

Dow, I know you to be a sensible, level- 
headed, and conscientious man, so I'm trust- 
ing that you will oppose this measure. 
Believe me, Pl vote and work for every 
politician who sees the inherent danger in 
S. 1591 and S. 1592 in their present forms, 
and pull for their reelection wherever 
possible. 

Thanks, Don. 

Sincerely yours, from a friend, 
FLOYD W. RONGSTAD. 

P.S.—Don, here is a scripture to think on: 

“For out of the heart evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies,”—Mat- 
thew 15: 19. 

No, Don, murder does not reside in an in- 
animate object—but the human heart.— 
F. W. R. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a signif- 
icant and succinct editorial in behalf 
of Captive Nations Week appeared in the 
July 17, 1965, issued of the Waukegan 
News-Sun, Lake County, Il.’s, only daily 
newspaper. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues in the House and to the general 
public. It reads as follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Next week, we in the United States will 
again observe Captive Nations Week, as a 
reminder that the millions living in Com- 
munist captivity have not been forgotten. 

Communist and neutralist nations, as well 
as some of our friends in the West, have 
lashed out at the United States for its policy 
of colonialism and imperialism—especially 
in Korea, Vietnam and the Dominician Re- 
public. 

The charges have an even more hollow 
sound when compared with the plight of 
those living in the countries of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 
More than 100 million east-central Euro- 
peans are deprived of fundamental human 
rights and continue to suffer under regimes 
imposed by & foreign power. 

The observance should have special mean- 
ing also in times like these when we are be- 
ing told that communism is changing and 
may soon evolve into a popular liberal democ- 
racy; and that the monolithic Communist 
giant is crumbling, split on the one hand by 
the struggle for leadership between Moscow 
and Peiping, and on the other by a new in- 
dependence among satellite nations. It is 
doubtful such claims could be taken seri- 
ously by those imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Those who have succumbed to the notion 
that these people are not captives, should 
recall the East Berlin riots in 1953, the 
Hungarian revolt 3 years later, and that 
tangible evidence of stone and barbed wire— 
the Berlin wall, 

A nationwide reaffirmation by the United 
States of the ideals embodied in Captive 
Nations Week would nourish the hopes of 
the enslaved east-central Europeans and 
greatly contribute to the ultimate goal, 
shared by the United States and its silenced 
allies there—a world based on freedom, peace 
and justice. 


What Are We Going To Do for the Drop- 
outs From the Dropout Schools? - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include an editorial from the Gadsden, 
Ala., Times. This editorial puts in clear 
perspective some of the unrealistic and 
ridiculous uses for which we are squan- 
dering the peoples’ money under the ex- 
cuse of helping the poor. We can do more 
for the poor and for all the people of the 
United States by accepting our respon- 
sibility to be careful with the money we 
collect from the people in the way of 
taxes. We are not exercising that re- 
sponsibility when we approve the big 
spending bills demanded by the Presi- 
dent such as the Economic Opportunity 
Act Amendments for 1965 which is now 
being discussed by the House. 

The Time editorial follows: 

SHRIVER SHIVERS 

How's the antipoverty program coming 
along? 

Well, it's backing up in some places. 

Take for instance the $91,300 appropriated 
to teach 60 women in Gibson County, Tenn., 
how to cook. It was not announced how 
large a staff would be required to undertake 
this complicated program. But it’s an even 
bet that the 60 students can already out- 
cook the Government-employed cookers. 

Then there is the case where one of the 
Youth Corps projects fell on ita face. In 
Oklahoma City last May 300 youths were 
recruited in the employment program to work 
for the city and school system. Appropriated 
for this undertaking was more than $91,000. 
The project lasted 2 months and folded. 
The 300 youths are no better off than when 
they started. Out of work, they may or may 
not be looking for a job. 

One of the pet projects of the antipoverty 
program is to start schools for high school 
dropouts. One such school was established 
in a southern city last spring. The enroll- 
ment was high. But 3 months hadn’t passed 
until 30 percent of the students called it 
quits. It has been rumored that a dropout 
school for dropouts who dropped out of the 
dropout school will be started. 

For 189 years, America has cared for its 
poor—better than any nation in the world’s 
history. And it was accomplished through 
initiative and real concern for the indi- 
viduals, but never through the channels of 
political expediency. 
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Defense Budget Realistic? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following timely article by 
Marguerite Higgins on economies in the 
Department of Defense budget: 

From the n Star, July 19, 
1 


DEFENSE BUDGET REALISTIC? 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

The redoubtable Secretary McNamara is 
going to have to eat at least some of his well- 
chosen, statistics-laden words about econo- 
mies in the Defense Department budget. 

A tireless triumvirate of his co-Republicans 
in the House of Representatives has estab- 
lished almost beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the 1966 defense budget, now about $45 
billion, will have to spurt at least $2 billion 
and probably more, and that the national 
budget must inevitably soar over the $100 
billion mark from its present level of $99.7 
billion. 

The triumvirate—Representative GERALD 
Ford, of Michigan, Representative , MELVIN 
Lamp, of Wisconsin, Representative GLENARD 
Lipscoms, of California—has for once proved 
a match for the computer- minded McNamara 
because the three have been meticulous in 
doing their homework. 


TERMED ILLUSION 


Their endeavors were spurred by a 
McNamara letter to the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee dated June 
9. 1965, in which the Secretary of Defense 
claimed: “To summarize, the fiscal year 1966 
Defense budget request now before the Con- 
gress would provide all the funds we need 
at this time to continue the strengthening of 
our overall military posture and to carry out) 
whatever combat operations our forces are 
called upon to perform during the next 
twelve months.” 

“In Ught of developments in Vietnam, we 
felt that this was totally unrealistic,” LAIRD 
explained. “We felt this was economic 
sleight of hand designed, among other things, 
to foster the illusion that the national 
budget could stay under $100 billion when 
it plainly can’t. 

“House Republicans support the war in 
Vietnam. But it is our contention that the 
orderly prosecution and orderly planning for 
that war require a realistic exposition now 
of what additional sums will be needed so 
that they can be voted by the Congress this 
summer.” 

THE 1963 GUIDELINES USED 


From evidence gathered both in House 
hearings and private investigation, the most 
telling point made by the Republican trium- 
virate is the fact that the 1966 budget was 
based on guidelines laid down in 1963 and 
never changed. 

But in 1963, the war in Vietnam was 
marked by gains for our side. There was 
little prospect of the introduction of Ameri- 
ean combat forces into the fighting. 

There was indeed foolish talk at the high- 
est levels of the Defense Department that 
the United States could withdraw most of 
its advisers from Vietnam by 1965. But to- 
day the United States is talking in terms of 
170,000 troops before the year is out, 

Nonetheless, Major General Crow, com- 
ptroller of the Air Force, stated flatly to the 
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House Appropriations Committee in March 
of this year, that the 1966 defense budget did 
not anticipate increased activities in Viet- 
nam, 


It would be fascinating to know why the 
administration’s budget did not anticipate 
the increased activity in Vietnam. Was it 
because the White House believed that air 
strikes against Hanoi would bring Ho Chi 
Minh to the conference table and make 
American intervention unnecessary? 

REPLACING EPUIPMENT 


Whatever the reason, it is perfectly plain 
that the three Republicans are in the right 
when they state that a budget based on 1963 
guidelines cannot possibly fulfill the grim 
requirements of today’s realities. 

Most of the equipment for Vietnam 80 
far has come “off the shelf.” But as it is 
chewed up by the attrition of war, it must 
be replaced, 

According to the Republican triumyirate, 
the realities are that a supplemental addition 
to the budget will require $500 million for 
the new pay bill; more than $1 billion for re- 
placement of material destroyed by war and 
for maintenance of the wartime effort; and 
another $500 million if the reserves are 
called up. 

Bullets have a way of shooting holes in 
budgets, and there is substance to the argu- 
ment that the sooner the finnacial truth is 
faced, the better. 


L. B. J. Aid Describes How Adlai Shaped 
Ideas and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body to a very 
fine article on the late Adlai Stevenson 
by my good friend, Richard N. Goodwin. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Goodwin who has 
been a special assistant to both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, is to be 
commended for this excellent tribute 
which appeared in the Boston Globe, 
July 19, 1965. 

The article follows: 

L.B.J. Am DESCRIBES How ADLAI SHAPED IDEAS 
AND MEN 

(Norx.— Richard N. Goodwin, 34, of Brook- 
line was one of the original New Frontiers- 
men. 

He is a graduate of Tufts University and 
Harvard Law School and was summa cum 
laude in both classes, 

Goodwin first gained notice as an investi- 
gator for a House subcommittee probing TV 
quiz show and payola scandals. 

He later did speech writing and research 
for Senator John F. Kenedy and served as 
secretary general of the International Peace 
Corps Secretariat when Mr. Kennedy became 
President.) 

(By Richard N. Goodwin) 

Twice he had come as close as a man could 
to leadership of the American Nation. Yet 
no one noticed, as for a moment, Adlai 
Stevenson looked toward the caped statue 
of Franklin Roosevelt, walked a few hundred 
yards, grasped the thin steel columns of a 
sidewalk railing, and died. 

Questions of man's survival, of war, and 
of human progress had very nearly rested on 
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Qualities of his mind and will. The destiny 
of every man and woman he passed that 
afternoon was almost placed in his hand, 
Yet no one cheered or waved or even turned 
to stare. 

For he had escaped power. And for a 
Politician, power is the tool which etches out 
one man’s figure from among his companions. 

The fact is no man who has not been 
President can survive analysis of his capacity 
for the task. Nor can we predict his qualities 
Until they pass through the purification of 
Power and responsibility. We do know he 
had more promise than most. We do know 
the impressive qualities of mind and spirit 
his career permitted him to reveal. We also 
know he was ambitious. For you do not run 
for President unless your ambitions are 
greater than those of other men, 

Was that ambition tinged with self-doubt? 
It is for every man except the very danger- 
ous. Did he have the courage of decision? 
His own words, public and in private con- 
versation, cloud judgment. But perhaps they 
Only mask the fact that never in his public 
life did he fall to decide when it was time 
to decide; except in 1960 when the shameful 
Prospect of leading his party toa third defeat 
Postponed judgment beyond the reach of 
action. 

Where public issues were concerned he 
Spoke—on the platform and in the meeting 
room—with a clarity of conviction few had 
Courage to match. And on this question the 
judgment of those who knew him is dis- 
figured by the tortured musings of a man 
Who had never quite learned the trick of 
hiding his soul; whose confidence had been 
twisted and bettered by defeat and by the 
indifference and contempt of lesser men, 
Which finally killed him. 

He was not, as some have said, marked by 
tate for failure. He was the victim of less 
mystical forces: bad luck, poor timing, un- 
fortunate issues, a party too long in office, and 
an opponent who could not be defeated. 
Had 6 percent of American yoters switched 
to him in 1952 then all the hesitation and 
humility would today be regarded as the 
skillful genius of a master politician. 

So we do not know, and will never know, 
if Adlai Stevenson would have been a good 
President of the United States. But we must 
be reluctant to believe that the judgment 
of so many who had desired his victory so 
Turlously could have been so wrong. 

Great men of affairs are either kings or 
Prophets. Very few are both. And honor 
comes more reluctantly to prophets because 
they touch us more deeply. Adlai Stevenson 
never became a king, but he was a prophet, 
Death is already beginning to dissolve the 
masks of public failure and private person- 
ality which hide that recognition. It will 
become clearer as the self-justifying com- 
Mentaries of those who scorned him in life 
began to fade. 

I knew Adlai Stevenson as a colleague in 
My work for President Kennedy and, more 
recently for President Johnson. Both 
Valued him most highly. Both had worked 
for his election to the office which they, not 
he, were to hold. Both knew, as others did 
not, what it took to bare yourself—ambi- 
tions and hopes—to the faithful, the in- 
different, and the hostile alike. : 

Many others in Washington, in these years, 
looked at him with a certain condescension. 
At times, thankfully only a few times, my 
Own instinct was submerged in the need to 
be fashionable, But Adlai Stevenson will be 
mourned more deeply and remembered 
longer than any of these. It is not that 
Million loved him and millions more admired 

because they did not know him. It ts 
that closeness and ambition, envy and rivalry 
Obscure the heart’s truth. 

I remember best the Adlai Stevenson I 
never knew, when the world was young and 
the ringing phrases tumbled like seed on the 
unplowed ground. 
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In the fall of 1952 I was a senior in college 
in Massachusetts, John Kennedy was a 
young Congressman I had never met now 
running for the Senate. And Lyndon 
Johnson was the uncertainly familiar name 
of a Senator from Texas. 

But Adiai Stevenson was my hero and my 
leader and my candidate for President of the 
United States. I never met him or even saw 
him nor had I read the carefully crafted texts 
of his speeches. But was in the 
air. My tiny world suddenly seemed to 
widen. Events and the course of history were 
drifting back within the reach of a man's 
skill and brains. The pursuit of power, and 
its use, were not solely the object of greed 
and vaulting ambition but infused with 
service and nobility and the love of others. 

It wasn’t that he talked sense or spoke the 

truth harshly. It was the more profound act 
of telling us—my generation—what we knew 
but didn’t realize, He revealed a world we 
already sensed was there, bared challenges 
we were aching to undertake. The words 
were the words of sacrifice but the music 
sang of meaning and purpose to a young 
man. 
As much as any, he was the end of postwar 
America and the beginning of a time still 
nameless. We knew and still repeated the 
old political phrases and the outworn battle 
cries. But we did not understand them be- 
cause the lines had been drawn in a different 
war, and it was not our war. Now finally, 
there was a language we could understand 
and make our own. 

Eight dreary, near-tragic, years were to pass 
before that prophesy was to be fulfilled by 
different men. It is hard to overstate the 
extent to which he helped shape the dialog, 
and hence the purposes, of the New Frontier 
and then the Great Society. 

He dissolved the old, unserviceable sim- 
plicities and taught us to apply to the world 
the complex wisdom we have used so tri- 
umphantly in the affairs of our Nation: We 
could seek peace while danger. 
Everyone who was not a friend was not an 
enemy. Agreement and accommodation could 
come from self-confidence as well as fear. 
By hetping others we could strengthen our- 
selves. Particular problems could be re- 
solved, but we must learn to live for genera- 
tions with a troubled world. The contest was 
not simply between our system and commu- 
nism, but between those who found security 
in dominion and those who found it in a 
world of strong and diverse lands. 

And all these principles, and many more, 
he suffused with another welcome and shin- 
ing truth: The pursuit of national self-inter- 
est was not inconsistent with the desire for 
justice and dignity and well-being for all the 
people of the world—that there was no basic 
unresolvable contradiction between realistic 
policies and high ideals. 

To our domestic problems he brought the 
same elevated and critical intelligence. He 
told us our sights were too low, the course we 
had charted, too harrow. In every area of 
our national life we not only could do more 
than we were doing but more than we 
thought. And he taught that wealth was not 
excellence, power was not greatness, the pur- 
suit of abundance was not the pursuit of 
happiness, 

After he spoke, no leader of his party nor 
the dialog of democracy itself, would ever 
sound the same again, He was eloquent and 
acclaimed for eloquence, but finally it was 
not how he spoke but what he said that 
mattered. Others would bring new accents 
and perhaps even greater powers to leader- 
ship. But it had all begun in Springfield, 
II., in that hopeful dawn-year of 1952. 

The most farsighted policies molder and 
dissolve, lose content and direction, in the 
hands of the mediocre and the indifferent. 
The Nation rests on the quality of its public 
men, and they in turn are shaped by the 
quality of American politics. Adlai Steven- 
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son brought many individuals into Govern- 
ment who have enriched the administrations 
of President Kennedy and President John- 
son. But this ts the least of it. More than 
any man, he created the citizen-politician. 
He told an entire generation there was room 
for intelligence and idealism in public life, 
that politics was not just s way to live but a 
way to live greatly, that each of us might 
share in the passions of the age, 

My first experience in national politics was 
in an overflowing chaotic room of the Volun- 
teers for Stevenson. Many thousands had 
the same initiation. Today, the citizens 
groups, the volunteers, the clubs to discuss 
issues and the clubs to reform politics, are a 
force which every politican must confront, 
and which the best will welcome. Thus, he 
changed the face of American politics; en- 
riching the democracy, providing a base on 
which talent could aspire to power, opening 
a gateway to public life through which many 
who never heard his voice will someday enter. 

All these—ideas and men—are contribu- 
tions to be remembered. But there was 
something more to Adlai Stevenson, a quality 
that resists thought and language alike. For 
none of this explains the flerce desire mil- 
lions brought to his cause. The disappointed 
tears of many who never knew him, the deep 
impulse which could make even experienced 
politicians forget commitment and interest 
alike to be at his side. 

It was not the first time we have seen this 
quality, nor the last. But how rare if is in 
those who find their way to power. 

Part of it was in his lesson. It was not 
a new lesson. It runs like a vein of light 
through the dark history of the race. It suf- 
fuses the religion and beliefs of every people. 
It says that man is more than the sum of 
his needs and desires and fears, It ennobles 
those who look beyond their own interest to 
great principle. It acclaims, not wealth and 
power, but the charity of the spirit and the 
reach of the heart. 

This is what he wanted for the American 
people. And although we may never be 
equal to it, many loved him for thinking 
we could. 

The rest was the man himself. Tou didn't 
need to know him to feel it. although know- 
ing brought confirmation. There was a gen- 
tleness, a spaciousness of sensibility, a love 
which in unseen ways was felt by millions. 
He could laugh and be cynical. If he read 
these words he would joke about them, and 
he would deride this writing with soft self- 
deprecation. But all the wonderful humor, 
the urbanity, the captiousness was, in large 
part, a mask to protect himself from a world 
which so easily confused humility with 
weakness, sentiment with unreality, ampli- 
tude of understanding with failure of will. 
Many who met him were fooled. Millions 
who never met him, knew the truth. 

This is the secret of today’s mourning 
and to his place in the play of passion 
clothed in fact which is history. People 
return what they receive. They belleve in 
the man who belleved in them and thus 
made them believe in themselves. They love 
the man who loved them and thus let them 
love themselves a little more. They honor 
the leader who told them they were better 
than they were and, in so doing, made it so. 

He has often been compared to Hamlet. 
And those who make the comparison do 80 
as a metaphor of trresolution. Hamlet ies 
the story of a man who tries to understand 
and reach for certainty before he strikes. 
But he does strike: And for justice loses 
Kingship and life while the election lights 
on a young and valiant captain. 

Our judgment must echo Shakespeare's 
own when the new king stands beside Ham- 
let's body, saying: 8 


Let four captains = 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage: 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov’d most royally.” 
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Nomination for the Presidency of the 
Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, Former 
Governor of Illinois, by the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, U.S. Senator From 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of the address 
of the late President of the United States 
John F. Kennedy, when as U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts, on August 16, 1956, 
Senator Kennedy placed in nomination 
the name of Adlai E. Stevenson for Presi- 
dent of the United States at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The text of this address follows: 
NOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 

HONORABLE ADLAI E. STEVENSON, FORMER 

GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS, BY THE HONORABLE 

Jonn F. Kennevy, US. SENATOR From 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hon. JoRN F. Kennepr: Mr. Chairman, 
President Truman, Majority Leader and 
favorite son of Massachusetts, Congressman 
Joun W. McCormack, fellow Democrats, and 
fellow delegates: 

We have come here today not merely to 
nominate a Democratic candidate, but to 
nominate a President of the United States. 
(Applause.) 

Sometimes in the heat of a political con- 
vention, we forget the grave responsibilities 
which we, as delegates, possess. For we here 
today are selecting a man who must be some- 
thing more than a good candidate, something 
more than a good speaker, more than a good 
politician, a good liberal or a good conserva- 
tive. We are selecting the head of the most 
powerful Nation on earth, the man who liter- 
ally will hold in his hands the power of sur- 
vival or destruction, of freedom or slavery, 
of success or failure for us all. 

We are selecting here today the man who, 
for the next 4 years, will be guiding, for 
good or evil, for better or worse, the destinies 
of our Nation, and, to a large extent, the 
destiny of the free world. I ask you, there- 
fore, to think beyond the balloting of to- 
night and tomorrow, to think beyond even 
the election in November, and to think in- 
stead of those 4 years that lie ahead and 
of the crises that will come with them. 

Of overwhelming tmportance are the ever- 
mounting threats of our survival that con- 
front us abroad, threats that require a 
prompt return to firm, decisive leadership. 
Each Republican year of indecision and hesi- 
tation has brought new Communist ad- 
vances—in Indochina, in the Middle East, 
in north Africa, in all the tense and troubled 
areas of the world. 

The grand alliance of the West—that 
chain for freedom forged by Truman and 
Marshall and the rest—is cracking, its unity 
deteriorating, its strength dissipating. 

We are hesitant on Suez, silent on colo- 
nialism, uncertain on disarmament, and con- 
tradictory on the other major issues of the 
day. 

And, I regret to say, that once we are able 
to cut through the slogans and the press 
releases and the vague reassurances, we real- 
ize to our shock and dismay that the next 
4 years of this hydrogen age represent the 
most dangerous and the most difficult period 
in the history of our Nation. 
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In such a period, one man, and one man 
only, can bear the full and final burden of 
responsibility and leadership—not his Cab- 
inet, not his assistants, not his Vice Presi- 
dent—but only the President of the United 
States, himself. 

It ls for these reasons that I ask this 
convention in its deliberations on the Presi- 
dency to consider those 4 troubled years that 
lie ahead abroad, and the necessity of select- 
ing a President with the courage and the 
vigor and the vision equal to the task. 

Consider, too, the 4 years that face us as 
a nation at home. For here, too, the absence 
of new ideas, the lack of new leadership, the 
failure to keep pace with new developments, 
have all contributed to the growth of gigantic 
economic and social problems—problems that 
can perhaps be r »stponed or explained away 
or ignored now—but problems that during 
the next 4 years will burst forth with con- 
tinuing velocity. 

The problem of the Nation’s distressed 
farmers, the problem of our declining small 
businese—the problem of our maldistribution 
of economic gains—the problem of our hope- 
lessly inadequate schools—and the problem 
of our Nation’s health—and many more face 
us. 

Conferences are held, to be sure—commis- 
sions are convened—but no new steps ‘are 
taken, and no bold programs are effected. 

These are problems that cry out for solu- 
tion—they cry out for leadership—they cry 
out for a man equal to the times. And the 
Democratic Party can say to the Nation to- 
day, “We have such a man.” 

We can offer to the Nation today a man 
uniquely qualified by inheritance, by train- 
ing and by conviction, to lead us out of this 
crisis of complacency, and into a new era of 
life an dfulfillment. During the past 4 years, 
his wise and perceptive analyses of the world 
crises have pierced through the vacillations 
and the contradictions of official Washington 
to give understanding and hope to people at 
home and abroad. 

And his eloquent, courageous, and experi- 
enced outlook on our problems here at home 
has stood in shining contrast to the collec- 
tion of broken promises, neglected problems, 
and dangerous blunders that pave the road 
from Gettysburg to the White House. 

Of course, in a democracy, it is not enough 
to have the right man—for first he must be 
elected, he must show the Nation that he is 
the right man, he must be a winner. And I 
say we have a winner—in the man who be- 
came Governor of this State in 1948 with the 
largest majority in the history of Ilinols—in 
the man who in 1956 has shown in primary 
after primary that he, and only he, is the top 
vote-getter in the Democratic Party today. 

Let us be frank about the campaign that 
lies ahead. Our party will be up against two 
of the toughest, most skillful campaigners in 
its history—one who takes the high road, and 
one who takes the low. [Applause.] 

If we are to overcome that combination in 
November, this convention must nominate 
the candidate who can best carry our case 
to the American people the one who Is by all 
odds and by all counts our most eloquent, 
our most forceful, our most appealing figure. 

These are, as I have said, critical times— 
times that demand the best we have—times 
that demand the best America has. We 
have, therefore, an obligation to pick the 
man best qualified, not only to lead our 
party but to lead our country. The Nation is 
entitled to expect that of us. For what we 
do here today affects more than a nomina- 
tion, more than an election—it affects the 
life and the way of life of all our fellow 
Americans. 

The time is ripe. The hour has struck. 
The man is here; and he is ready. Let the 
word go forth that we have fulfilled our re- 
sponsibility to the Nation. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention. 
it is now my privilege to present to this 
convention, as a candidate for President of 
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the United States, the name of the man 
uniquely qualified—by virtue of his com- 
passion, his conscience and his courage—to 
follow in the great traditions of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Wilson, Roosevelt, and the man 
from Independence, 

Fellow delegates, I give you the man from 
Libertyville—the next Democratic nominee 
and the next President of the United States, 
Adlai E. Stevenson. (Prolonged applause 
and demonstration.) 


County Commissioners Oppose Diversion 
of Funds for Beautification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Morgan County and the Mor- 
gan County superintendent of highways 
with offices at Jacksonville, II., have 
written to me in opposition to the pro- 
posed diversion annually of about $100 
million of the regular Federal aid sec- 
ondary highway appropriation from the 
customary construction purposes to 
beautification projects. 

Herewith is the text of their state- 
ment: 


Morcan County 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Jacksonville, III., July 16, 1985. 
Subject: Morgan County, Nl., diversion of 
Federal-aid secondary funds. 

Dran Mn. Fir: We, the board of 
county commissioners and county superin- 
tendent of highways of Morgan County, wish 
to call your attention to the proposed high- 
way beautification program to be financed 
by diverting annually 33% percent or $100 
million of the regular Federal-ald secondary 
highway appropriation to scenic roads and 
beautification projects. 

We are definitely not against the construc- 
tion of scenic highways or against the beau- 
tification of the Interstate Systems; however, 
we are against the diversion of any funds 
from the Federal-aid secondary allocations. 

The average small county does not have 
sufficient revenue from any other source of 
funds to use in making up the 3344-percent 
loss, and since the average county does not 
have more than 25 percent of the main 
county roads improved under the Federal-aid 
secondary system, we feel that to curtail the 
program in the counties in order to beautify 
the Interstate and major highways would 
be an act carried out by those in responsible 
positions who were poorly informed or not 
acquainted with local road problems. 

It is our feeling that if the present ad- 
ministration desires to use $100 million for 
the purposes as proposed, that the revenue 
should be allocated from other Federal funds. 

We feel there ts no need in going into 2 
great amount of detail in explaining further 
reasons against the diversion of the funds 
since you know the financial conditions of 
the counties in your district. We urgently 
request that you use your influence in pro- 
tecting us against any decreases that might 
occur in the Federal-aid secondary funds. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. J. BENSCOTER, 
County Superintendent of Highways. 
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Passenger Transport Describes Urban 
Transport Research Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


$ Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the July 16, 
1965, edition of Passenger Transport car- 
Ties an article on legislation (H.R. 9200) 
I have introduced to establish a 2-year, 
$20 million federally supported research 
Program to achieve a technological 
breakthrough in the development of new 
urban transportation systems. 

Ten other Members have joined as co- 
Sponsors: the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Asutey], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CABELL], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Giitican], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MuLTER], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
Livan], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VaxKI, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. WELTNER], and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The article follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE REUSS PROPOSES TRANSIT RE- 

SEARCH Brut—Urces 2-TEAR $20 MILLION 

PLAN FOR TECHNOLOGICAL BREAKTHROUGH 


Wasuincron.—A proposal to establish a 
Federal research program designed to achieve 
a “technological breakthrough” in the devel- 
opment of new urban transportation systems 
Was presented recently by Representative 
Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin. 

Representative Reuss’ proposal was origin- 
ally introduced as a bill—H.R, 9200—on June 
17, sponsored by Mr. Reuss and eight other 
big-city Democratic Congressmen. 

Upon introducing the bill, Representative 
Reuss made a statement on the floor of the 
House explaining the plan, which calls for 
amending the 1964 Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act to provide $10 million in fiscal 1966 
and an additional 610 million in fiscal 1967 
for conducting and providing for the pro- 
Posed “additional technological research” to- 
ward betterment of transit. 

H.R. 9200 subsequently was referred to the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, since 
the legislation would amend the 1964 transit 
aid law. Representative Reuss told Passen- 
ger Transport that the committee has re- 
Quested reports from the appropriate agen- 
cles, and “until those reports are forthcom- 
ing, it is doubtful that it will take any fur- 
ther action.” 

In the meantime, however, when the Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Aeronau- 
tics of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce resumed hearings the 
week of June 28 on H.R. 56863—the northeast 
Corridor high-speed ground rali transporta- 
tion bill—Congressman Reuss offered an 
amendment incorporating the intent of H.R. 
9200. He made a statement before the Sub- 
committee on June 29. 

The amendment, in effect, said that any 
research program undertaken by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce pursuant to HR. 5863 
should be devoted to the problems of intra- 
city transport as well as to intercity trans- 
port. It further stipulated that funds ap- 
Propriated for this research should be di- 
vided equally between the two. 

HR. 9200 proposes amending the 1964 Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Act so as to in- 
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clude; “In addition to ects undertaken 
under 


areas from place to place within such areas 
quickly, safely, and economically, without 
polluting the air, and in such a way as to 
meet the real needs of the people and at the 
same time contribute to good city planning. 
There is authorized to be ted for 
the p of this subsection (c) $10 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1966, and $10 million 
for the fiscal year 1967. Any amount so ap- 
propriated shall remain available until ex- 
pended; and any amount authorized but not 
appropriated for any fiscal year may be ap- 
propriated for any succeeding year.” 


Ill-Advised Partisanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial from the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer: 

From the Cincinnati Enquirer, July 20, 

1965] 
ILL-ADVISED PARTISANSHIP 

At a time when he is depending more and 
more upon Republicans for support of his 
foreign policy, President Johnson, it seems 
to us, could not afford the unbecomingly 
partisan tone that dominated his declara- 
tion rejoicing over the passage of the voting 
rights bill in the House. 

Mr. Johnson combined his congratulatory 
words with a condemnation of the House Re- 
publican leadership, which had submitted an 
alternative voting rights bill. This Repub- 
lican measure, the President contended, 
“would have seriously damaged and diluted 
the guarantee of the right to vote for all 
Americans“ —an assertion that is subject to 
serious challenge. 

But Mr. Johnson went on to hau the final 
House approval of the administration bill as 
“a victory for the American Negro and the 
Democratic Party.” 

The implication is that the vote went 
strictly along party lines. The truth of the 
matter is that congressional Republicans 
have consistently given the administration 
better support on civil rights legislation than 
congressional Democrats, indeed, the admin- 
istration’s voting rights bill was even drafted 
in the office of Senator Evererr M. DIRKSEN, 
the Republican Senate leader, who was one of 
its most effective champions while it was un- 
der debate in the Senate. 


Republicans were just as conspicuous in 
their support of the Civil Rights Act while 
it was under congressional consideration a 
year ago. Indeed, its principal architect was 
Ohio's Representative WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, 
a Republican, who now finds himself chas- 
tised by the White House for having sug- 
gested a substitute for the President's vot- 
ing rights bill. 

If Mr. Johnson really regards civil rights 
progress as a national obligation, he should 
3 no effort to keep it out of the partisan 

His failure to do so in this instance 
not N flies in the face of the facts but 
weakens a civil rights coalition whose vital- 
ity it is important to maintain. 
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Build-Up in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read in this morning’s New 
York Times an editorial which shared 
the concern the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Forn] and I have expressed for 
the past few weeks over the possibility of 
a large-scale ground war in the jungles 
of Vietnam. 

The editorial quite correctly pointed 
out: 


To send large numbers of American troops 
into the jungles to compete with the Viet- 
cong in combat would surely mean 
heavy losses, with doubtful prospect of dis- 
couragement to the enemy. A more promis- 
ing strategy—and one more likely to hold 
down the toll in American lives—is that of 
utilizing overwhelming superiority in air and 
seapower to retain defensible areas along 
the coast. 


The editorial went on to say: 

Herein, of course, lies another danger, 
probably the most serious of all. As the 
American land force commitment in Viet- , 
nam increases, so does the likelihood of Com- 
munist military pressure in one or another 
part of the world where the United States is 
equally committed—and with better reason. 
If the United States does become enmeshed 
in this major land war in southeast Asla, the 
temptation is obvious to Communist China 
to exert pressure in Korea, and to the Soviet 
Union to do the same in Berlin—two tinder- 
box ..reas where the American commitment 
is even deeper than in Vietnam, and the 
American interest more vital. 


Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues who 
may have missed this highly significant 
editorial in the New York Times may 
have an opportunity to digest its con- 
tents, under unanimous consent, I ask 
that the editorial, entitled, “Build-Up in 
Vietnam,” be placed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 21, 1965 
BUILD-UP IN VIETNAM 

The most recent visit of Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara and Ambassador-designate 
Lodge to Vietnam has come at a time when 
the Vietnamese war appears to be escalating 
to the proportions of a different and more 
sinister Korea. It comes, too, after both 
President Johnson and Mr. McNamara have 
warned the Nation that the limited reserve 
call-up, extension of enlistments, and in- 
creased draft calls might be necessary. 

Plainly, the visit marks the failure of one 
policy and the substitution of another. Un- 
til now, the policy the United States has 
been following in Vietnam was based upon 
a plan evolved by Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who, 
when he was chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, vigorously opposed large commit- 
ment of American combat units to the Asiatic 
continent. 


It is now clear that President Johnson is 
formulating a Vietnamese policy geared to 
the concept of committing increasing num- 
bers of ground troops to offensive operations 
against the Vietcong in the south and to 
severing the Vietcong supply lines to the 
north. Public thinking is being prepared for 
a build-up of American military strength 
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in Vietnam to something in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000 men, and there is no certain- 
ty that even that will prove enough. 

Escalation has its own perverse logic; the 
lesa effective it proves, the more insistent 
become the demands to do more and more. 
This is among the greatest of the dangers 
against which the United States must guard 
as it starts down an increasingly perilous 
path in Asia. The bombing of Communist 
supply lines in North Vietnam has obviously 
failed to destroy the combat capabilities of 
the Vietcong—so now demands are heard for 
bombing Hanoi and Haiphong and thus vast- 
ly increasing the threat of direct interven- 
tion by Peiping and Moscow. 

It is obviously futile to bemoan the past 
miscalculations that have contributed to 
making the present options so somber; the 
immediate problem is to make sure that new 
investment in men and materiel is made on 
terms that offer maximum hope for effective- 
ness at minimum cost in casualties and 
minimum risk of extending the war. 

To send large numbers of American troops 
into the jungles to compete with the Viet- 
cong in guerrilla combat would surely mean 
heavy losses, with doubtful prospect of dis- 
couragement to the enemy. A more promis- 
ing strategy—and one more likely to hold 
down the toll in American lives—is that of 
utilizing overwhelming superiority in air and 
sea power to retain defensible areas along the 
coast. 

The shakiness of the Government of Sai- 
gon and the terrible strain the long conflict 
has put upon the Vietnamese people com- 
plicate the difficulties; but they make even 
more urgent the broad endeavor this country 
has initiated to develop programs for raising 
economic standards in Vietnam and south- 
east Asia. 

In the United States, now facing—as in 
the Berlin crisis—a iimited mobilization, 
there must be immediate attention by Con- 
gress and the Pentagon to the serious per- 
sonnel and materiel deficiencies, not only of 
the regular services but also of the National 
Guard and Reserves. The combat effective- 
ness and readiness of the Armed Forces and 
their reserves have been impaired for many 
reasons, including long overstrain and 
stretching available forces too thinly to cover 
too many commitments. 

Herein, of course, lies another danger, prob- 
ably the most serious of all. As the Ameri- 
can land force commitment in Vietnam In- 
creases, so does the likelihood of Communist 
military pressure in one or another part of 
the world where the United States is equally 
committed—and with better reason. If the 
United States does become enmeshed in this 
Major land war in southeast Asia, the temp- 
tation is obvious to Communist China to 
exert pressure in Koren, and to the Soviet 
Union to do the same in Beflin—two tinder- 
box areas where the American commitment 
is even deeper than in Vietnam, and the 
American interest more vital. 


The Big Thicket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, there follows a letter from a 
constituent of mine who requested that 
her ideas on the Big Thicket be called 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 
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La „ TEX., 
July 6, 1965. 
Mr. CLARK W. THOMPSON, 

House of Representatives, 

Austin Tex. 

Dran Sm: I am writing you and the en- 
tire House of Representatives about a prob- 
lem that concerns many human lives, “the 
Big Thicket.” 

People are walking in there every day and 
are never seen again. Every day I read where 
they are draining out sand pits where one 
child drowned, or convicting a man who 
raped one small girl. This isn’t a sandpit 
or a madman, This is much worse than 
either. 

Have you any idea of the bodies that would 
be found in that overgrowth? Of the people 
who starved, were attacked by wild animals 
while lost, or perhaps even murdered in 
those woods. Have you thought of the 
families of those who disappeared into that 
trap—and that is what it is. 

It may be a tourist attraction, but it is 
also a tourist trap. If the State of Texas 
needs tourist attractions that bad, let them 
build another “Six Flags.” But for the sake 
of every man, woman, and child who travel 
the roads through that trap, please ask for 
something to be done, besides putting up 
signs. Signs do no good. 

I would sincerely appreciate it if you could 
possibly in some way have this letter or my 
ideas: shown or told to the entire House, in 
fact, I dare you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Davm J. SMITH. 


Federal Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1965 
The House had under consideration the 
conference report on the bill (S. 559) to reg- 
ulate the labeling of cigarettes, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose the adoption of the conference 
report on S. 559, the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, because I 
believe it is an ineffective approach to a 
most serious problem, and because I feel 
it will serve to prevent any other effective 
approach from being pursued either at 
the Federal, State, or local level. 

More than 18 months ago, the Surgeon 
General of the United States and his 
Advisory Committee on Smoking and 
Health unanimously concluded that 
“Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance in the Unitcd 
States to warrant appropriate remedial 
action.” 

From this unanimous conclusion, that 
a serious health hazard is posed by cig- 
arette smoking, arises the responsibility 
of Congress to take prompt and effective 
action to warn the American people of 
the dangers involved. 

The health hazard primarily involves 
two groups: adults who have already 
acquired the habit of smoking and now 
find it extremely difficult to withdraw, 
and our young people who have not yet 
succumbed to the habit and who thus 
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may be more easily deterred from taking 
it up in the first place. 

However, statistics show that more 
than 4,000 young men and women in the 
United States start smoking every day— 
so this is the group in which we are 
vitally concerned, and which offers the 
greatest potential for success. 

As background for consideration of the 
legislation before us, it should be noted 
that the Federal Trade Commission, pur- 
suant to its statutory responsibility to 
protect the interests of America’s con- 
suming public, and acting in light of the 
clear weight of medical evidence and 
judgment, has issued regulations requir-_ 
ing smoking health hazard warnings on 
cigarette labels as well as in cigarette 
advertising. 

Both the labeling and advertising 
warnings were set to take effect on July 
1, 1965, but have been held up, in order 
that Congress would have an opportunity 
to review the entire question and take 
appropriate legislative action. 

However, the conference report we are 
considering today requires only that, 
after January 1, 1966, cigarette packages 
will bear the rather innocuous and rela- 
tively inconspicuous warning: “Caution: 
Cigarette smoking may be hazardous to 
your health.” 

But spokesmen from the cigarette in- 
dustry itself have admitted that a pack- 
age warning would have little or no effect 
on the rate of consumption, and one ad- 
vertising agency executive was even 
quoted as commenting, “The first thing 
you learn about labels in this business, 
is that people do not read them.” 

And I doubt if many Members here ac- 
tually expect this label warning to have 
much real effect, particularly since it 
would be aimed at those who are already 
“hooked” by the cigarette habit. 

As to cigarette advertising, the confer- 
ence report provides that “no statement 
relating to smoking and health shall be 
required in the advertising of any ciga- 
rettes” prior to July 1, 1969—4 years 
from now. 

In other words, the conference report 
which we are being asked to approve to- 
day, not only does not deal with the 
much more important question of a 
warning in advertising, it revokes the 
current order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring such a health hazard 
warning, and divests the FTC of its law- 
ful function to protect the American con- 
sumer for 4 years, by flatly prohibiting 
it from requiring cigarette advertisers 
to refer to the well-established relation- 
ship between smoking and health. 

Inherent, also, in this PTC prohibition 
is a clear and present threat to the in- 
tegrity and independence of every Fed- 
eral regulatory agency with the courage 
to attempt to fulfill its statutory obliga- 
tions, without fear or favor, but with 
the public interest as its guiding 
principle. 

In short, the conference report comes 
close to being a piece of special interest 
legislation, designed to protect—not the 
public health—but rather the economic 
health of the cigarette industry, by 
singling it out for special treatment by 
exempting this one particular industry 
from the supervisory jurisdiction of the 
appropriate regulatory authority. 
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If the conference report is adopted, 
we will have helped to undermine the 
basic philosophy behind the Federal reg- 
ulatory system, and to have given a go- 
ahead signal to the lobbyists that the 
regulatory agencies are now open to at- 
tack and disablement by the very in- 
dustries they were originally created to 
regulate. 

On top of that, the conference report 
also prohibits all other Federal agencies 
such as the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion or the U.S. Public Health Service, as 
well as all State and local authorities 
anywhere in the country, from taking 
similar action to require a health warn- 
ing in cigarette advertising. 

The net effect of this legislation, there- 
fore, is to provide for a mild caution on 
cigarette packages, which would neces- 
Sarily be addressed to current smokers— 
those men and women who already have 
the habit. 

But with regard to our major con- 
cern—the 4,000 young people who start 
smoking every day, and who could still 
be influenced by mass media advertis- 
ing—the conference report not only takes 
no action itself, it strips the FTC of its 
present authority to take such action, 
and, if that were not bad enough, it pre- 
vents anyone else on the Federal, State 
or local level from requiring an adver- 
tising warning to protect the health of 
the consuming public. 

Thus, instead of protecting the health 
of the American people, this legislation 
would, for all practical purposes, prevent 
the American public, especially young 
people, from learning effectively about 
the dangers associated with cigarette 
Smoking. 

For this reason, I strongly urge this 
House to reject the conference report on 
S. 559 in the best interest of the health 
and future welfare of all our citizens. 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Springfield, Mass., Sunday Republican 
ran a masterful editorial on the late Hon. 
Adlai Ewing Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations, on Sunday, July 
18. Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial in the Appendix of the 
Recor: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
July 18, 1965] 
ADLAI EWING STEVENSON 

Adlai Ewing Steyenson was taken from hu- 
manity at a time when his extraordinary 
talents, energies, high purpose, and eloquence 
were most needed. He died at a juncture in 
history when his country is enmeshed in the 
gravest defense of freedom since the Korean 
War, and when the United Nations, which 
he helped found and for which he labored 
80 tirelessly the past 4 years, is beset by severe 
Crisis as well. Both his country and the 
UN. needed the stable influence, the calming 
Voice, the exquisite patience, and the com- 
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posed leadership which Mr.. Stevenson had 
unselfishly given to the world for a genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Stevenson was, in many respects, a 
tragic figure of the American political scene, 
He experienced many disappointments dur- 
ing his distinguished career, not the least 
of which were his two unsuccessful cam- 
paigns for the Presidency in the 1950's. He 
was a man who a craving, and 
the requisite capabilities, to execute from a 
position of great power, but was denied this 
twice. Later, he sought to use his special 
abllities to make American foreign policy 
as Secretary of State, but instead he was 
chosen as the articulate voice to echo to 
the world polices formulted by other minds, 
This he did willingly as U.S. Ambassador to 
the UN, with a deftness and a sense of 
dedication which have had few parallels in 
the history of American diplomacy. 

He was accorded the honor and respect 
of governments the world over, the small 
nations as well as the large, because he 
honored and respected them and their posi- 
tions in the world order. He was honored 
for his unfathomable intellect, his adherence 
to reason and his unabashed and visionary 
devotion to human progress. 

If Adlai Stevenson was somewhat of a 
failure as a politician, it was because he 
refused to bend to the baser elements of the 
political process, The mere thought of re- 
sorting to untruths and political cliches re- 
pulsed him. He would not stoop to the 
whims and threats of bossism, or sell out 
his abiding sense of high purpose for polit- 
ical gain. He admitted, for instance, in 1952 
that Dwight Eisenhower would not only be a 
formidable opponent but told friends that 
Ike was a man who could help rebuild the 
Republican Party and take it away from the 
path of isolationism, a forign policy he de- 
spised more than he cherished the Presi- 
dency. He humbly looked upon himself 
with unwarranted self-doubt, and was self- 
ertical and uncertain about his capabilities, 

Before he was nominated for the second 
time by his party as its standar bearer, Mr. 
Stevenson was warned by his political ad- 
visers that he should step aside and wait 
until 1960, because President Eisenhower was 
unbeatable in 1956. But Mr. Stevenson, 
while entertaining no buoyant notions of de- 
feating Eisenhower, told his confidants that 
a man cannot pick his place in history, but 
that history picks it for him. He could not 
turn his back on his responsibilities to his 
party and his country in 1956, he said, even 
though he knew it meant his being relegated 
permanently to political oblivion. 

This Nation has had few diplomatists in 
all its history with the manifold skills Mr. 
Stevenson Not only was his 
knowledge of foreign affairs broad and deep, 
but hə cultivated and enjoyed harmonious 
diplomatic relationships with even the most 
hostile of governments in the world. In ad- 
dition, Ambassador Stevenson brought to 
the realm of diplomacy a cardinal virtue, 
that of genuine, abiding patience, a virtue 
which is mandatory in an age when man 
holds in his very hands the power to destroy 
all humanity, and in a world where uncertain 
accommodations prevail over enduring solu- 
tions to grave problems. 

Even though Adlai Stevenson was unques- 
tionably a 20th-century figure and a dynam- 
ic spokesman for the modern world, he 
brought many of the virtues of the old world 
to our civilization. He was a diplomatist in 
the tradition of Castlereagh an orator and 
wit in the tradition of Churchill, a libertarian 
in the spirit of Gladstone, a philosopher in 
the spirit of John Locke, a visionary in the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson, and a thought- 
ful pragmatist in the spirit of Disraeli, He 
was, as was the late John F. Kennedy in 
whose cabinet he served, a product of his 
age and yet a man for all ages, for like the 
late President, Mr. Stevenson looked upon the 
flow of human progress in his time as a mere 
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stream which emptied into the ocean of his- 
tory, and that man’s mission was to keep 
that stream rich in resources and free of 
pollution so that future generations could 
use and profit from those waters as did his. 

This Nation and the world will sorely miss 
Adlai Stevenson and we join with mankind 
in mourning his passing, for we have lost a 
fully civilized, enlightened and richly en- 
dowed statesman, who dedicated his life to- 
ward the establishment of a global society 
where freedom, justice, and tranquillity 
reigned. And while Mr. Stevenson did not 
live to see his dream fulfilled, those he leaves 
behind, in all the far corners of the earth, 
shall remember him as an eloquent and 
ardent advocate of man. : 


Aircargo’s Bright Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring Mr. J. W. Rosenthal, Chief of the 
Routes and Agreements, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, delivered a very illumi- 
nating speech on the great opportuni- 
ties for expanding the role of aircargo 
in our transportation system. In order 
that my colleagues may have an oppor- 
tunity to read this address, I insert it 
in the RECORD: 

REMARKS or J. W. ROSENTHAL, CHIEF, ROUTES 
AND AGREEMENTS DIVISION, CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS BOARD, BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF 
GROUP TRAVEL Executives, PARK SHERATON 
HOTEL, New Tonx Crry, APRIL 8, 1965 


It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
today. If for no other purpose, it is nice 
to know that there are so many able people 
interested in promotion of group travel. I 
recognize that you are not all directly in- 
volved in air transportation, However, I as- 
sume that by being here today you are 
expressing an interest in my field of special- 
ization. On that premise, I intend to look 
a little into the future of air travel. Pre- 
diction and comment such as I intend here 
are uniquely personal matters, and I am sure 
that you will not regard what I say as re- 
fiecting any consensus of the views of the 
Board's staff, much less having any official 
status. 

I will not dwell upon the coming tech- 
nology or the assurance that each decade in 
the future will witness the revolutionary 
developments of the past in speed, comfort, 
and reliability. You all know too well, I be- 
lieve, that as the midsixties have been made 
profit bright by the jets, the seventies will 
be certainly sparked by even larger and more 
economical aircraft. The supersonics may 
make the scene; and if the editors of Fortune 
are properly reading their crystal ball, even 
more far-out air, or air cushion vehicles 
will begin to come into use. 

In short, I do not believe that we need be 
concerned about whether the designers and 
engineers can, or will produce the hard- 
ware. Nor do I believe that sources of capi- 
tal for their purchase will be difficult to 
uncover. 

However, I am concerned, and I am sure 
that you are too, about how we are going 
to go about finding enough passengers and 
cargo to use the equipment efficiently and 
profitably. 

The cargo story, of course, is a most im- 
portant one. In fact, by the seventies it 
may begin to rival passenger traffic in inter- 
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est to carrier management. But for the 
C 

air transport system is going to be ners 
largely on how well and how profitably it 
moves people. 

To do this job is going to require a whole- 
gale change in thinking. And I am not just 
referring to airline management. We are all 
going to have to dispense with, or at least 
modify some of our favorite shibboleths. 

First of all, airline management will be- 
come less wedded to the idea that their 
line can prosper just by switching traffic 
from other carriers. Traffic control will be- 
come less, and traffic development more im- 
portant. Frankly, an advertisement stressing 
that my jet is more powerful than yours 
won’t add another passenger to the air travel 
market. A description, especially through a 
colored TV camera, of the scenic beauty of 
California or Florida, for example, is much 
more apt to do the trick. Accordingly, we 
may expect advertising to be more and more 
destination directed. It will seek to sell an 
exciting, status-satisfaction vacation, inci- 
dentally using a particular carrier. I said a 
status-satisfaction vacation, not a plane ride. 
I don't believe advertising the luxury of your 
service adds to the air travel market either. 

Fear of the travel agent's interception of 
traffic will disappear, and along with it will 
go artificial barriers to his sales effort. The 
barriers will be replaced by graduated sales 
commissions designed to reward the agent 
for services rendered; lower commissions 
when his function is that of ticket agent or 
slightly more; a normal commission for cus- 
tomary service, and a sharply higher com- 
mission where he has succeeded in creating 
travel. 

Sales of service on credit from all recog- 
nized credit sources will be actively pro- 
moted, After all, the other competitors for 
the consumer's discretionary income, the car- 
makers, furriers, fashion designers, and 
others extend ample credit. To compete suc- 
cessfully, so must the air travel hucksters. 

Let's turn to the travel agent. In the first 
instance, let me say that, in my judgment, 
one of the most fortunate of happenstances 
is that the air carriers, unlike the railroads, 
have had their continued support and assist- 
ance. Over the past several years, I have 
watched this segment of our industry grow 
in maturity and independence of thought 
and action, They merit our applause. They 
also need our candor. 

There are over 4,000 agency locations in 
the United States. I am told that on the 
average annual air sales commissions, in- 
cluding domestic and foreign travel, amount 
to only about $15,000 to $20,000. Certainly, 
this kind of a gross income, even throwing in 

commissionable activities such as 
hotels and rental car reservations does not 
suggest this to be an outstanding business 
opportunity. Moreover, as the number of 
agencies continues to increase, there is fur- 
ther risk of dilution. Multiplication of 
small agencies adversely affects the sales po- 
tential of those agencies in a community 
which have both the will and the resources 
to go out and sell. 

I do not believe that, as an industry, we 
can long afford this kind of nonproductive 
dilution. I never have. On the other hand, 
I do not believe that we need to place an 
artificial ceiling on agency locations through 
trade association or carrier agreements 
which are contrary to our national anti- 
trust policy. This matter can be contained 
quickly, simply, and on a legitimate būsi- 
ness basis. 

I submit that, if IATA were to announce 
new rules for reduced rate travel for travel 
agents, the problem would be largely solved. 
For example, IATA could say that next year 
it would give travel agents a 50- rather than 
a 75-percent discount, and limit that dis- 
count to basic, as distinct from excursion 
or other promotional fares, If this were 
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done, the torrent of interest of travel dilet- 
tantes in acquiring or operating agencies 
would fade to a trickle. 

And even that trickle would cease, if IATA 
were persuaded to adopt the same free 
transportation program as the Board has au- 
thorized domestically. Under this program, 
travel agents ride free when a carrier, witb 
the cooperation of a loeal chamber of com- 
merce, hotel association, or similar group 
provide a specific sales orientation flight. 

Now you and I know that even the most 
business-minded travel agent likes to travel— 
especially at a discount. Consequently, I do 
not look for any rush to adopt this proposal. 
But I am afraid that, without encouragement 
from some farsighted agents, the carriers 
are not about to take such steps. Nor would 
I want to encourage unilateral action on this 
matter in the face of a lack of understanding 
by the agents of its favorable aspects to their 
business future. But I am persuaded that 
this is the course which must be pursued if 
the agents are to receive the full measure of 
support and respect that they seek from their 
principals. 

Let us turn now to what I regard as the 
most significant recent Government policy 
development for the achievement of the mass 
travel market of the future. I refer, of 
course, to all-inclusive tour charters. As you 
know, the Board last January issued a rule 
making proposal that supplemental air car- 
riers be permitted to charter aircraft to travel 
agents for use in the sale of all-inclusive 
tours to the general public. Comments were 
due and received on February 19, and replies 
to such comments were filed on March §. 

A good deal of the comments were predict- 
able but, on the other hand, many thought- 
ful suggestions were made. The comments 
will be carefully considered, and it would be 
hazardous at this time to predict what form 
a final regulation would take. However, it 
may be useful to discuss briefly some of the 
theory basic to the proposal in the light of 
some of the questions which have been raised 
about it. 

As you know, the proposed rule would allow 
a travel agent, meeting certain qualifications 
and being able to post a specified perform- 
ance bond, to set an all-inclusive tour cover- 
ing a period of no less than 10 days and 
providing overnight accommodation at no 
less than three points each at least 50 miles 
from the others. 

The first question I have been asked is 
why it is proposed to limit the tour opera- 
tor to chartering a supplemental air carrier. 
In the first place, the question of whether 
additional classes of carrier should be per- 
mitted to participate in this activity is not 
closed. However, it is perfectly clear that 
the scheduled air carriers today can, and do 
offer discount rates for groups of such size 
as to be limited as a practical matter to 
travel agency sales. There is no reason to 
believe that this is not an attractive and 
reasonable alternative to all-inclusive tour 
charters for the route carriers. 

Parenthetically, it is evident that the U.S.- 
fiag carriers must find affinity group rates an 
attractive alternative to affinity charters; 
they have, as you know, largely abandoned 
affinity charters to the foreign- flag carriers 
and the supplementals during the peak sum- 
mer season. 

Second, I have been asked whether it would 
be possible, after the tour group is moved 
to the initial service point by the supple- 
mental carrier, for a scheduled air carrier, 
such as a local service carrier, to provide 
service between the three tour cities? The 
answer is emphatically Ves.“ The proposal 
contemplated regular air service, surface 
transport, or even “shanks’ mare“ for move- 
ment between the three points; it is the long 
hau! to and from the start and conclusion of 
the tour which is the province of the sup- 
plemental. 
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I have been asked also whether it would 
be possible for a travel agent in Europe, or 
a foreign-flag carrier, to sell such an all- 
inclusive tour for a visit within the United 
States to a European national? I think that 
the answer here is equally clear—‘what's 
good enough for our own folks isn’t too good 
for our foreign friends.” We are hopeful 
that the all-inclusive tour proposal will con- 
structively assist our gold-flow problem by 
inducing more foreign visitors to come to 
the United States of America. 

There are other questions which are cur- 
rently the subject of consideration before 
the Board which it would not be appropriate 
for me to discuss at this time. These in- 
clude the appropriateness of the proposed 
rate floor for the inclusive tour; the number 
of required stops on a tour and number of 
groups which can be served on an aircraft; 
the qualifications of the tour operator and 
his affiliations; the amount and type of the 
bond required; and similar matters of im- 
portant detail. A 

There is, of course, in my mind a relation- 
ship between this proposal and the changes— 
wholesale—that I mentioned in industry 
attitudes. The all-inclusive tour charter pro- 
gram could be a crucible in which we distill 
the future. It will be sold, not by stress- 
ing the relative advantage of one alr service 
over another, but by more modern marketing 
techniques designed to create desire for the 
end product. It will also be sold as a vaca- 
tion “bargain” which, through its volume 
character, is something of greater dollar value 
than the price paid. It is a long time since a 
“See America” vacation has been a bargain 
relative to foreign travel. With this program 
coming into being, more and more Americans 
ras be encouraged to see this country 

The all-inclusive tour will be sold by a 
travel agent who, with or without associates, 
has a significant financial stake in the prod- 
uct being sold and whose prospects for profit 
will presumably be worth the risk. He will 
be an entrepreneur and entitled to the re- 
spect and profit of his position, 

Tt is certain that rules for this service will 
be so circumscribed that existing recrea- 
tional travel markets will not be significantly 
exposed to diversion. This will require its 
proponents to concentrate on expansion of 
the market. But as the national income level 
rises, the ability of that. untraveled 70 per- 
cent to utilize these services creates an al- 
most unlimited market potential. Accord- 
ingly, I anticipate that the European history 
with all-inclusive tour charters will be dupli- 
cated in the United States and that a sub- 
stantial and growing new mass travel market 
will be created. 

Moreover, this great new market for re- 
creational travel will not become the exclu- 
sive preserve of any class of carrier; the in- 
dividual thus exposed to air travel and the 
fun of far-away vacations will later seek less 
restricted opportunities using basic route 
services. 

And, having had their fear of flying over- 
come by stronger stimuli, many of these in- 
dividuals will become converts to air travel 
for other purposes. With increasing conges- 
tion on the highways, the attraction of air 
travel at the lower fares which will be made 
possible by more efficient equipment, planned 
high load factors, and no-frill service will 
serve to keep for the air media what all-in- 
clusive tour charters have helped to start. 

One last point. Of all the intangible 
benefits which I can see for this proposal, 
none is more significant than what I call the 
spur factor. We have the finest national air 
transportation system in the world, I am 
persuaded that it is staffed by people who are 
without peer in the transportation business. 
But there is no one whose performance can- 
not be stimulated to even higher levels when 
challenged. We look to the supplemental 
carrier to again be the catalyst, as it was for 
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all-cargo service, for coach service, for affinity 
charters, and for military augmentation alr- 
lift. We must find the means to assure that 
these carriers are able to continue their pio- 
neering activity. But we must also recognize 
that the mass air market of the future must, 
in the end, be principally dependent upon 
carriers whose basic obligation is to provide 
route services for all the public. 

We seek to restimulate the insights which 
strongly motivated the industry just a few 
short years ago. Let me quote some preg- 
nant lines from a recognized industry leader 
which are as true today as when uttered 20 
years ago: 

“Everyone will gain when air travel is mass 
produced. The military folks will have a 
strong transport reserve without asking Con- 
gress for appropriations to support it. The 
public will get a cheaper fare. The airlines 
will have more employees and raise wages, 
the Government will collect more taxes and 
the stockholders will cut up bigger dividends. 

“A 3-cent airline is more glamorous to me 
than all the glittering promises of jet-pro- 
pelled cocktail lounges.” 

The designers and manufacturers are do- 
ing thelr part. They have produced the 
finest, fastest, and most efficient flying ma- 
chines of our history. The challenge is to 
the rest of us to establish policies which will 
require that this equipment be so operated 
as to make this dream of 20 years ago a 
reality tomorrow, if not today. 


Problems in Agriculture Are Many and 
Varied 
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HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most noted writers on the problems 
on agricultural economics is Prof. Larry 
H. Simerl, extension economist, Agri- 
cultural Marketing, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Ilinois, Urbana, II. 

I recently asked Mr. Simerl to give me 
his evaluation of the problems of the 
American farmer and what to do about 
them. His answer is concise, challenging 
and, in my opinion, very sound and help- 
ful. So that other Members and the 
Public generally may have the advantage 
of this very excellent discussion of agri- 
cultural problems, I am presenting the 
text at this point: 


Urbana, IN., July 16, 1965. 
Hon. PauL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Since you are vitally concerned 
With pending farm legislation, I would like 
to offer some thoughts co farm pro- 
grams and the people that are affected by 
them. 

There is little that is really new in these 
Suggestions. Two generations of Congress- 
men, farm leaders, college professors, and 
others have plowed each field several times 
over. If I can make any contribution, it will 
be toward a clarification and summary of the 
various problems and an outlining of the 
types of programs that seem to offer the best 
Prospect of longtime success. 

It would be helpful, I believe, for us to stop 

and talking about the farm prob- 
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lem. Instead we should think and talk about 
the problems of farm people and others af- 
fected by farm legislation. 

Farms do not have a problem, but farmers 
and other people have several problems of 
public concern. Following ls a list of five 
major problems relating to farm prices and 
incomes in relation to people: 

Problem 1: Many farm families have in- 
comes so low as to be of concern to Congress 
and to a large number of other citizens. 

Problem 2: Many Members of Congress and 
taxpayers are concerned over the high costs 
of present farm programs. 

Problem 3: Government officials and many 
citizens are concerned by the conflicts of our 
price support and surplus disposal programs 
with our efforts to reduce restrictions upon 
and increase the volume of international 
trade, and to establish stronger ties with 
other free nations. 

Problem 4: Mechanization in agriculture 
is reducing employment opportunities for 
both farm operators and hired labor. Many 
men who have been employed in agriculture 
are being forced to seek other employment, 
and a large majority of the young people 
now on farms will not be able to obtain 
satisfactory employment in farming. 

Problem 5: Our national wage and fiscal 
policies puts farmers (and other business- 
men, especially those in exporting indus- 
tries) in a cost-price squeeze. 

I. THE PROBLEMS OF LOW-FARM INCOMES 


Many farm families have incomes that are 
so low as to be of public concern. But many 
Other farmers have incomes that compare 
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favorably with those of other citizens of sim- 
ilar talent, training and responsibility. 

Speakers and writers often quote official 
figures showing that the average income of 
farmers is far below the average income of 
other groups. Averages, however, often are 
misleading. In this case they are highly 
misleading. 

The incomes of farmers differ widely—tfar 
more than the incomes of any other major 
economic group in our Nation. Farmers’ in- 
comes differ greatly from one area to an- 
other, from small farms to large farms, and 
according to the managerial ability and the 
application of each farmer. 

In 1963 realized net income per farm 
ranged from $811 in West Virginia to 
$27,293 in Arizona. The average for Ari- 
zona farms was 33 times that for West Vir- 
ginia farms. 

Some of the differences in farm incomes 
are related to the size of the individual 
farm business. The National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission found that 72 percent 
of the Nation’s farm products were produced 
by 21% percent of the farms. The oper- 
ators of these farms had family incomes 
averaging $9,960 a year. 

At the other extreme were 26 percent of 
the farmers with incomes averaging only 
$3,455 per family. They produced only 9 
percent of the Nation’s farm products. 

Additional details about the relation of 
farmers’ income to size of the farm busi- 
ness is shown by the following table, which 
is from the recent report of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission: 


Proportions of farms and product sales in different classes of farms, together with 
average family incomes of operators, 1959—Continued 


FT 


1 From the 1959 Census of Agriculture. 
2 From “Food and A 


But differences in farm incomes are great 
even on farms that are much more uniform 
in size. A study of a group of tenants on 
average and larger farmers in Illinois showed 
that the lowest one-third received only 14 
percent of the income while the highest 
one-third received 55 percent. The upper 
third had four times as much income as the 
lower third. These differences were largely 
related to variations in application and man- 
agerial ability, 

While many farm families have inadequtae 
incomes, agriculture as a whole has not been 
depressed in recent years. This is shown 
by the strong rise in land values. Average 
prices of US. farmland went up 6 percent 
in the year ended last July, and they have 
advanced 22 percent since 1960. 

Il, THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING FARM PRICE 

AND INCOME SUPPORTS 

Costs of farm price dnd income supports 
and related programs are of concern to many 
Members of Congress, administration offi- 
cials and taxpaying citizens, Total costs 
since World War U must be near $50 billion. 

Costs have fluctuated around $5 billion a 
year in recent years. These sums do not in- 


ture, a for the 1960's,” USDA, March 1982, p. 50. 
om food ad housing: 


to $4, Lerche i seperate arg baguettes gms oigre paa 
FCC income less 


th other family members, had nonfarm 


clude amounts spent for conservation, REA, 
farm credit, research and education, public 
lands used for agriculture, reclamation, 
school lunch programs, or interest on the 
part of the national debt incurred to finance 
farm price support programs. 

Our Nation is wealthy. It can afford this 
expenditure, and more. But the question is 
whether this ls the best use of the people's 
money. 

The Federal Government has been spend- 
ing more than 10 times as much for farm 
price support as for education. 

Money for farm price and income support 
may be more difficult to get from the tax- 
payer and Congress in the future. Hereto- 
fore many of our nonfarm citizens had been 
born and reared on farms and understood 
the farmer's problems. In the future few 
of our citizens will have firsthand knowl- 


y 
understanding and less sympathetic ‘epee 
lators in Washington, and in State capitals 
as well. This trend will be accelerated by 
the recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court req equal representation of all 
citizens in State legislatures. 
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It. THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Programs for supporting prices substan- 
tially above market values conflict with our 
national goals of reducing restrictions upon 
and increasing the volume of international 
trade, and of establishing strong economic 
and political ties with free and friendly peo- 
ple of other nations. 

Raising prices attracts imports, and leads 
to demands from our producers to increase 
tariffs and establish other restrictions on 
imports. If the administration or Congress 
accedes to these demands, it places us in a 
weak bargaining position when we ask other 
nations to reduce, or avoid increasing, re- 
strictions on our exports to them. Familiar 
examples include our restrictions on im- 
ports of dairy products, and the recent con- 
troversy over beef imports. (While cattle 
prices are not supported directly, they are 
influenced by price supports for feed 
grains.) 

Price supports tend to make our products 
too costly to sell readily in other countries. 
When we try to counteract this by subsidiz- 
ing exports we become vulnerable to charges 
of dumping and other unfair practices. Our 
vast wheat surplus disposal , for 
example, have been viewed as unfair com- 


land. The Government of that country de- 
pends upon exports of rice for revenue. 
When our subsidized exports of rice lowered 
world prices, the ruling party and the entire 
economy of Thailand were weakened and 
made susceptible to Communist takeover. 
IV. THE PROBLEM OF DECREASING EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Declining employment opportunities in 
farming create serious problems for many 
farm families. Many farmers are being 
forced to seek other employment and most 
farm youth must find employment outside 
of farming. 
Employment in farming has decreased 
from 10.5 million in 1940 to around 5 mil- 


ization of Many operations formerly per- 
formed by hand. 

The use of larger capacity feld machinery 
permits one man to cultivate more land. 
This reduces the needs for hired labor, and 
encourages the merger of farms and displaces 
farm operators. 

The mechanization of livestock operations 
on many farms fosters greatly increased out- 
put on these farms and correspondingly re- 
duces the number of livestock enterprises 
that are needed to supply the market. One 
result is that many general diversified farms 
are being converted to cash crop production 
and merged with other farms to provide 
profitable units. Both hired workers and 
farm operators are displaced in this process. 

Since the total employment in farming 18 
declining quite rapidly, there are relatively 
few good opportunities for young men to 
enter farming, either as a hired worker or as 
a farm operator. Furthermore, the number 
of farm youth about to enter the labor force 
is much larger than the number of farmers 
about to retire. In 1960 there were more than 
twice as many boys 10 to 19 years of age liv- 
ing on farms as there were men 57 to 66 years 
of age. 

Studies of this topic indicate that no more 
than 1 of 5 farm boys, perhaps as few as 
1 in 10, can find a good opportunity in farm- 
ing, either as a hired worker or a farm 
operator. The other 80 to 90 percent will 
have to seek nonfarm employment. 

Many of the established farmers and farm 
youth who must find nonfarm employment 
are not qualified for the better paying posi- 
tions In nonfarm business. Farmers as a 
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group are less well educated than nonfarm- 
ers. And the youth of rural areas are not s50 
well trained as the young people of most 
urban communities. This is because the 
schools in rural areas and small towns gen- 
erally do not match those of city and subur- 
ban areas. 

For more than a century there was a 
huge migration from farm tofactory. Young 
men from the farms made good factory 
hands, They were needed to man the rapidly 
spreading network of industry. 

In recent years, however, the number of 
factory jobs has been declining. Further- 
more, many of the remaining jobs in fac- 
tories require skills which farmers have not 
acquired, and do not have a good oppor- 
tunity to acquire. 

v. COST-PRICE SQUEEZE: WAGE AND FISCAL 
POLICIES 

Our national wage and fiscal policies have 
put farmers at a serious disadvantage com- 
pared with industrial workers. These poli- 
cies are: (1) to increase wage rates and other 
costs of labor faster than the productivity 
of labor increases and (2) to maintain a high 
level of employment by deficit spending. 

Bither one of these policies alone might 
not be so serious. But together they hit 
farmers with cost inflation from three sides. 
Prices of his products do not increase pro- 
portionately, for reasons that will be ex- 
plained later. 

The exact amount of increased costs for 
labor is subject to some debate. Many labor 
spokesmen, though not all, deny that labor 
has received excessive wage increases, This 
denial is, of course, to be expected. In gen- 
eral, however, it appears that since World 
War II costs of labor have increased con- 
siderably more than the productivity of labor 
has increased. Labor productivity, output of 
labor per hour, has increased around 3 per- 
cent a year in recent years. Labor costs, how- 
ever, have been increased 5 or 6 percent. The 
difference of 2 or 3 percent is made up by in- 
creased prices for goods produced and sery- 
ices provided by labor. 

The situation has varied from one industry 
to another, but that is not the important 
point. The overall situation is the one that 
affects farmers adversely. 

The cost-inflationary rise of price cuts 
farm income in three ways: 

1. Boosts in labor costs increase the costs 
of processing and marketing farm products. 
Most of these costs are subtracted from the 
amounts paid to farmers. This reduces the 
cash receipts from the sale of farm products. 
Farmers now receive only about 38 cents of 
the consumers dollar spent for food. 

2. Higher costs for labor raise the prices 
of farm equipment and supplies. This re- 
duces the net income of farmers. About 70 
percent of the farmer’s cash receipts are 
taken for production expenses. : 

3. Finally, higher labor costs raise the 
prices of the products and services that farm 
families buy. This cuts the buying power 
of each dollar of net income earned by 
farmers. It also reduces the real value of 
savings such as life insurance, bank deposits, 
Government bonds, and social security 
credits. 

Industrial workers argue that high wages 
for them makes high prices for farmers. 
This might be true if U.S. wage earners 
bought all of the products of American 
farms. It might be true if the United States 
were surrounded by an iron curtain that 
kept out all products from other countries. 

In practice, prices of most U.S. farm prod- 
ucts are not “Made in the U.S.A.” Prices of 
most of our farm products are made largely 
in international markets, or at least by inter- 
national pricemaking forces. Our farmers 
sell their products in markets where supplies 
come from many countries. The American 
wage level is only one factor in determining 
the level of prices in these markets. 
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The United States Is the world's largest ex- 
porter of farm products, and also the world's 
second largest importer of agricultural 
products. The market for our products is 
largely an international market. 

In the fiscal year 1964, ended last June 30, 
the United States exported $6.1 billion worth 
of farm products. A large share of every 
major cash crop is exported. In 1963 ex- 
ports represented 68 percent of the wheat 
sold by farmers, 53 percent of the rice, 42 
percent of the soybeans (including oll), 28 
percent of the corn and sorghum grains, 27 
percent of the cotton, 24 percent of the to- 
bacco, and 19 percent of the barley. 

The produce of one harvested acre of every 
four went for export in 1963-64. Our exports 
represented one-fifth of the world trade in 
agricultural products. 

Prices of U.S. farm products are also in- 
fluenced by imports of agricultural products. 
The value of our agricultural imports was 
$4.1 billion in 1963-64, as we received one- 
sixth of the world trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Thus, while farm marketing costs and farm 
operating expenses are largely “Made in the 
U.S.A,” prices of our major crops, and to a 
lesser extent prices of our livestock and liye- 
stock products, are based on relatively lower 
international values. This situation has 
placed all of our farmers, small and large, 
at a definite price disadvantage. It is a 
disadvantage that cannot be easily over- 
come with production controls or other forms 
of price support. 

Our wage-cost inflation Is an agricultural 
problem—but it is more. It also places pro- 
ducers of many industrial and manufactured 
products in a similarly disadvantageous posi- 
tion. And it is a principal cause of the 
troublesome drain on our gold reserves. 

Money, dollars, and gold, is spent and sent 
wherever it can get the best deal. Dollars 
are spent for goods wherever prices are lowest, 
quality and convenience considered. Dollars 
are sent for investment wherever they can 
get the largest returns—the highest rate of 
interest or greatest profit. . 

By virtue of our wage and fiscal policies 
we have high costs and low profits, relative 
to conditions in other countries. The re- 
sults are squeezes on farmers and many other 
businessmen, and the loss of our gold re- 
serves, 

DESIRABLE DIRECTIONS FOR FARM POLICIES 


Sudden changes in national farm policies 
and are neither possible nor neces- 
sary. But some gradual changes should and 
will be made, I would like to list a few such 
changes for consideration: 

1, Commodity programs should be reduced. 
This would restrict the benefits flowing to 
the larger high-income farmers, including 
farming corporations, who have no legitimate 
claim to such public aid. It would also re- 
duce the burden on taxpayers and reduce 
costs of food for consumers, 

2. Programs dealing with rural people— 
individuais, families, and communities— 
should be increased. Some people should be 
helped to develop more profitable farm busi- 
nesses. Others should be helped to obtain 

or full-time nonfarm employment. 
This would include helping people appraise 
their economic alternatives, providing gen- 
eral educational opportunities and vocational 
training, and providing employment service. 
It should also provide some financial ald. 
loans and grants—to help individuals and 
families relocate in more advantageous areas. 

3. Price support levels should be gradually 
adjusted downward toward international 
market values. This has been done for 
wheat—with no serious consequences. Re- 
ducing prices to or near world market values 
reduces the need for restrictions on inter- 
national trade, gives us a more realistic pic- 
ture of the value of our products and permits 
more efficient use of our resources. 
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4. Price supports should be replaced with 
direct payments. This has been done with 
wool, and to a considerable extent with wheat 
and feed grains. Direct payment p: 
are simpler to operate and provide little or 
no interference with market processes, Fur- 
thermore, they allow clear and easy deter- 
mination of costs of any program. Finally, 
the flow of benefits to producers can be better 
controlled with direct payments than with 
price supports. 

5. Payments to producers in connection 
with commodity programs should be limited 
to an amount that would be a moderate pro- 
portion of the income on a typical family 
farm. Such a limitation would reduce the 
burden on taxpayers and place the ordinary 
farm family in a stronger competitive posi- 
tion against the big-scale farmers and farm- 
ing corporations. 

6, The acreage under land diversion pro- 
grams should be reduced gradually. The aim 
should be to reduce costs without stimulat- 
ing a sudden increase in the acreage planted 
to major field crops. 

I hope that the above comments and sug- 
gestions will be interesting and useful to 
someone. If anyone would like to have 
further explanation or discussion of any 
topic mentioned, I will be pleased to have 
the opportunity to present additional 
material. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. SIMERL, 
Extension Economist, Agricultural 
Marketing. 


Phil Lee Retires From the North Adams 
Transcript 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain there are many of us in this body 
who have had occasion to count among 
our blessings the many outstanding 
newspapers and newspapermen back 
home. I certainly feel the debt I owe 
to these institutions in my own district 
in Massachusetts, not only for the thor- 
Ough coverage they give to local events 
which provides me with invaluable in- 
sights and information about my con- 
stituents, but for the return flow or cover- 
age to my constituents about my activi- 
ties here in the Congress. 

I have had a number of occasions to 
take particular cognizance of the high 
order of journalism exemplified in so 
Many of the fine community newspapers, 
both large and small, in my district. It 
has been my distinct privilege to work 
with the men and women who are the 
lifeblood of this profession, both as a re- 
Porter in my younger days, and as their 
Congressman in recent years. 

It is therefore especially gratifying to 
me to take note now of the retirement of 
one of the foremost practitioners of the 
craft in the First Congressional District 
of Massachusetts. His career has not 
only been long and fruitful, but has been 
Marked by an unusual degree of dedica- 
tion and loyalty. I am speaking of my 
good friend and neighbor, Philip Lee, of 
North Adams. 

Philip Lee exemplifies all the grand 
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traditions and lofty motivations of the 
journalism profession. Throughout his 
long career, which culminated as manag- 
ing editor of the North Adams Tran- 
script, he has set a standard which few 
who will follow can ever match. 

Phil Lee retired recently after 48 years 
of service to his newspaper and to his 
community. His devotion to both over 
the years survived the siren lure of more 
glamorous jobs in more glamorous sur- 
roundings and at far more glamorous 
salaries. His skills and integrity earned 
him the respect of all who knew him, 
both his professional colleagues and his 
many friends and neighbors whom he 
served so will through the pages of the 
Transcript. 

Phil was born in North Adams. He 
grew up there and worked all of his life 
in that community—with time off for 
military service in two World Wars. He 
devoted his life to making his town a 
better place in which to live. And I know 
he has succeeded mightily. 

He brought a new energy and a new 
degree of editorial leadership to his 
paper. His own publisher, Mr. James 
Hardman, credits Phil with almost 
singlehandely making the Transcript one 
of the best small dailies in the Common- 
wealth. He developed an aggressive style 
that was infectious and, as a result of 
his tutelage, Transcript reporters won 
five separate awards for journalism in 
northeastern contests last year alone. 

Phil knew the business inside and out 
and from top to bottom as few men do 
these days. He worked out of virtually 
every slot and covered every kind of 
story. He was a strict grammarian and 
a rigid stylist—elements which are indis- 
pensable to the formation of a news- 
paper’s character and personality. He 
leaves a wealthy legacy on the Transcript 
and, I think, a kind of challenge to those 
who will follow him. Whatever comes 
next, I know that the North Adams Tran- 
script and this Congressman will miss the 
wise counsel of Philip Lee. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp at this point, Mr. Speaker, a 
news story concerning Phil Lee. It was 
published in the Transcript on 5 
July 17— Phil's last day on the job. 
story was written by Jim Hardman, ane 
lisher of the Transcript, and attests to 
Phil's accomplishments far more authori- 
tatively than I could: 

PHILIP A. LEE, TRANSCRIPT’S MANAGING EDITOR, 
RETIRES; 48-Yearn CAREER 
(By James A. Hardman, Jr.) 

Transcript Managing Editor 8 A. 95 
was at his desk this morning—as on 
other morning—long before his de eee 
reporters started straggling in for work 
around 7 a.m. 

And it is a good bet that he will still be at 

that desk this afternoon long after the rest 
of his staff has left the office, its day's work 
done. 
But when he does send the last piece of 
carefully edited advance news copy for Mon- 
day's paper to the printers in the composing 
room, he will be ending a newspaper career 
that began in the Transcript office 48 years 
ago. 

For tomorrow Phil Lee—always a stickler 
for style, he would strike out the Phil and 
substitute a Mr. if he were editing this 
story—will begin a 2 weeks’ vacation and his 
retirement will be effective when it ends 
August 1. 
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JOINED STAFF, 1917 


He joined the Transcript staff as a cub re- 
porter following his graduation from Drury 
High School in 1917, and his service to the 
paper—and its readers—has been continuous 
except for leaves of absence for military serv- 
ice during World Wars I and II. 

In that period he has reported or directed 
the coverage of virtually. every news event, 
important or routine, that has occurred in 
nothern Berkshire County, ranging from 
club meetings and personal paragraphs to 
murders, floods, fires, and election contests. 
And during that time he has worked at one 
time or another at virtually every news de- 
partment job, including coverage of all city 
news beats, 24% years as Adams reporter, 
stints in Williamstown and Shelburne Falls 
and finally 15 years as city hall reporter, 
covering all branches of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Also, before he took on the full 
responsibility for the paper’s news content 
when he became managing editor in 1939, he 
was a regular contributor to the editorial 
column. 

Over the years, Phil Lee has won recogni- 
tion in New England newspaper circles as a 
newspaperman of dedication and outstand- 
ing ability. He has had opportunities to 
transfer his talents to larger flelds, but has 
preferred to continue to work in the city of 
his birth, and on the newspaper where he 
learned his business. As managing editor 
he has broken in numerous young and be- 
ginning reporters and there are men today 
who have won success in journalism and 
allied fields from Washington, D.C., to San 
Francisco, Calif., who will tell you that the 
training they received under him contributed 
in no small way to their success. 

Phil Lee's ou characteristics, as 
viewed by those who work with him, are ded- 
ication to the craft of newspapering, a com- 
plete loyalty to the Transcript and the read- 
ers it serves, a perfectionism in regard to 
complete and accurate news coverage, and a 
deep respect for the English language and its 
proper usage. 

ARMY SERVICE 

‘He twice interrupted his newspaper career 
for service in the Army. In September 1918, 
he enlisted and was accepted for the Student 
Army Training Battalion at Williams 
College. In 1924 he was given a direct com- 
mission as a second lleutenant in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Corps of the Army Reserve 


sioned a first Meutenant and called to active 
duty. When he was released in April 1946, 
he held the rank of major. He accepted an 
appointment in the Army Reserves at that 
time and continued until he was placed on 
the retired list at his own request in 1955 
with the rank ot lieutenant colonel. 

He is a member and former director of 
the North Adams Chamber of Commerce and 
a member of the New England Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the New England 
Associated Press News Executives Associa- 


_ tion. 


He and Mrs, Lee, the former Edith M. Greer 
of this city, who reside at 41 Marion Avenue, 
have no specific plans for the future. 


— —— — — 


Congress Needs a Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the July 21 edition 
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of the New York Times makes common- 
sense to me. The time to act on their 
suggestion is now. Perhaps the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress can help in this, I hope so. 
CONGRESS NEEDS A VACATION 

Congrešs is beginning to show the usual 
symptoms. are growing a bit short. 
Speculation about “when weill get out of 
here” is the staple of dally small talk. The 
pressure rises to postpone all but the most 
urgent bills. This syndrome Ís indicative of 
that well-known summer ailment, adjourn- 
ment fever. 

It is highly contagious and makes its suf- 
ferers only mildly uncomfortable, but it is 
fatal to much good legislation. The remedy 
is one which any doctor would imme- 
diately prescribe but which Congressmen 
are strangely reluctant to accept. 

should take a regular 6-week va- 
cation from July 31 to approximately Sep- 
tember 15. This would enable Members to 
leave W. when its weather is hot- 
test. It would also permit those who have 
children to take family vacations while school 
is out. 

The time has long since passed when serv- 
ice in the House and Senate was a part-time 
assignment. The Members recognize this 
themselves since they frequently stay in ses- 
sion throughout the year. Yet the annual 
drive for adjournment persists. It is an out- 
worn ritual; it creates a specious drama and a 
time to abandon it 
is now. 

Congress ought to take a proper summer 
vacation and, shortly after Labor Day, go 
back to work like everyone else. 


Keeping Faith With the Retired Military 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, reten- 
tion of qualified military personnel has 
become a source of great concern, partic- 
ularly to members of the House Armed 
Services Committee. One of the most 
important. factors involved is keeping 
faith with the retired military man, 

For this reason I feel that all of my 
colleagues will be interested in the fol- 
lowing remarks made by Robert W. Nolan 
of the Fleet Reserve Association: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. NOLAN, EDITOR OF 

Navan AFFAIRS MAGAZINE, FLEET RESERVE 

ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE CABINET COM- 

MITEE ON FEDERAL STAFF RETIREMENT SYS- 

TEMS 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert W. 
Nolan. I am the editor of Naval Affairs 
magazine, the magazine for career enlisted 
men of the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 
which is the voice of the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation. The Fleet Reserve Association 18 
an organization of more than 63,000 career 
enlisted personnel, active duty and retired, 
of the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps. 

The Navy and Marine Corps have a com- 
ponent unique from the other armed serv- 
ices in that when a career man retires with 
less than 30 years of active duty service he 
does not actually retire but is transferred to 
the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet Marine Re- 
serve segment of the Navy or Marine Corps 
and is in a retainer status subject to recall 
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to active duty within a 24-hour period. He 
remains in this segment until he has com- 
pleted 30 years of service when he is placed 
on the retired rolls. Our association takes 
its name from this segment of our naval 
forces. I explain this to clarify our status 
and enable you to understand the salient 
points of our testimony. 

We feel that this distinguished committee, 
in reviewing Federal staff retirement systems, 
should be apprised of the career enlisted 
men's viewpoints on three prime areas con- 
cerning military retirement. They are (1) 
the duty of the Federal Government to keep 
faith with the military retirees, (2) the policy 
of 20-year retirement for military personnel, 
and (3) the fallacy of the high cost of mili- 
tary retirement. Allow me to discuss each of 
these briefly. 

KEEPING FAITH WITH RETIREES 

The career enlisted man is particularly 
concerned with the trend in the Federal 
Government today of executing a breach 
of contract in its dealings with the military 
retiree. The first such breach of contract 
was in 1958 with the abolition of the time- 
honored practice of basing military retired 
pay on current active duty pay scales. In 
that year Public Law 422 granted active duty 
personnel of our Armed Forces an average 
10-percent raise in compensation. The re- 
tirees’ pay was not computed on the new pay 
scales but rather an across-the-board 6-per- 
cent increase was given to them. In 1963, 
Public Law 132 completely abolished the 
original concept by placing military retirees’ 
pay on a periodic cost-of-living increase based 
on a cumulative 3-percent rise of the Con- 
sumer Price Index. This issue was hotly 
debated in the U.S, House of Representatives 
at the time and the House Members voted 
in favor of recomputation of retired pay by 
a large majority. The Members of the Sen- 
ate eliminated this provision of the bill and 
it was stricken completely during the con- 
ference committee of the two bodies. A 
feeble effort to compensate for this loss was 
made by the granting of a 5-percent increase 
in retired pay. This, despite the fact that 
a Department of Defense study showed a 26- 
percent disparity between military pay and 
the pay of other Federal employees had oc- 
curred between 1952 and 1963. 

The loss of this historic principle has cost 
the retiree a 12-percent loss in retired pay 
since 1963, and cost him all hope of joining 
in the damatic rise in the standard of ving 
of the past few years. To this 12-percent 
loss we must add the increase of the pend- 
ing military compensation legislation plus 
all that come after. 

In summary, this treatment is not in keep- 
ing with the moral agreements understood 
by each retiree at the times of his reenlist- 
ment. 

This new philosophy and practice of mili- 
tary retired pay has resulted in six different 


categories of retired pay. This inequitable | 


state will grow even worse because each time 
& new military pay law is enacted, it will 
establish another pay category for future 
retirees. 

The second precedent that has been shat- 
tered, again breaking faith with the Nation's 
dedicated military, is the curtailment of 
medical care in retirement for the retiree 
and his dependents. This is a most flagrant 
breach of contract Inasmuch as personnel of 
the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps paid into a 
Government-administered hospital fund a 
monthly sum of 20 cents for a period of 144 
years. This fund was abolished in 1943 and 
these personnel were given care the same as 
the other services. In 1956, the Congress 
provided for this care to continue by placing 
a statutory provision in Public Law 569, the 
Dependent's Medical Care Act. In 1961 the 
Appropriations Committees, in the con- 
ference report on the military construction 
appropriation bill for that year, directed the 
Department of Defense not to program space 
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for retired bed needs in new military hos- 
pitals. No retiree beds have been provided 
since that date. 

Both the Department of Defense and the 
House Armed Services Committees held com- 
prehensive investigations on this subject. 
The House subcommittee hearings included, 
in a detailed report (1) that 10 percent of 
beds programed in new military hospitals 
should be for retirees; (2) the Department 
of Defense should promptly submit to Con- 
gress legislation to resolve the military health 
care problem and (3) that such legislation 
be considered promptly by Congress. 

The Department of Defense study con- 
cluded, “that there is a strong moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the Government to con- 
tinue to provide medical care by some means 
for the retired military population, includ- 
ing dependents”. 

The Secretary of Defense in recent hear- 
ings before Congress stated that a firm pol- 
icy on this problem must be established. 
Everyone agrees this injustice must be cor- 
rected but 4 years later, the problem still 
exists. 

These two problems are of prime Impor- 
tance to the military retiree. He wonders 
why his Government has broken faith with 
him after he has kept his part of bargain. 
This poses a most serious morale problem to 
the servicemen still on active duty. He ls 
hesitant to choose a military career when he 
sees this shocking proof of breach of contract 
with those already retired. 

THE POLICY OF 20-YEAR RETIREMENT 


It is important to understand that early 
retirement in the military is a byproduct of 
the system designed to build a young, combat 
ready active force. Some who do not under- 
stand the military system make the mistake 
of assuming early retirement is merely a nice 
fringe benefit available if a man wants it. 
Actually, early retirement was instituted for 
the Government's benefit, not the individ- 
uals, The military retirement laws have al- 
Ways been used primarily as a tool to enhance 
the quality of the active duty force. This 
has resulted in relatively early retirements. 
This philosophy is not new; war has always 
been a young man’s game. 

Twenty year retirement is absolutely the 
very best retention tool. The services high- 
est reenlistment rates start at the 8- to 10- 
year period. This is because the service- 
man can look forward to a not too distant 
retirement. In last month's hearings on 
military pay legislation the Department of 
Defense witnesses, to a man, testified that 
if it were not for the draft law we could not 
induce a young American to voluntarily en- 
Ust for a period beyond his period of obll- 
gated service. Mr. McNamara stated that it 
would cost from $4 to $5 billion dollars to 
We are confident that 
you could not induce these young men to 
make a career of the military service if you 
increase the retirement provisions. We admit 
that it would appear money could be saved 
if the retirement eligibility was increased. 
But this savings would be offset by the bil- 
lions spent on the retraining of personnel 
costs and added benefits to induce men to 
make the military their career. All enlisted 
retired men agree that the 20-year retire- 
ment was the big factor in their decision to 
Stay 
The cost of retiring Is increasing, we admit. 
But the cost of foreign ald, overall defense 
and every other Government operation has 
increased proportionately since World War 
II. The present cost rise will taper off by 1975 
when the peak of World War II retirees will 
have been reached. The price of military re- 
tirement is but another portion of the cost 
of keeping ourselves and the free world free. 
It is, like veterans benefits, part of the cost 
of war—the cold war as well as the past hot 
ones. 


Please remember, that, the Navy is In a 
unique position. Naval service is far more 
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rigorous and demanding of its personnel. 
Admiral McDonald, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, in testifying before the House Armed 
Services Committee last month, sald that 
78.1 percent of enlisted men in the Navy to- 
day are married. He added, In the past 4 
years, our fleets have averaged in excess of 
60 percent of their time away from home 
port. 

A married man might be induced to serve 
20 years in the Navy knowing he can 
then retire. I doubt if he would stay for 25 
or 30 years. Early retirement is not new to 
the Navy. It has had a 20-year retirement 
plan since prior to World War I whereas the 
Army gained its 20-year retirement just prior 
to World War II. The sailor of today spends 
far more time away from his family than did 
the active duty sallor who served between 
the two World Wars. 


THE FALLACY OF THE HIGH COST OF MILITARY 
RETIREMENT 


Tt is assumed by many that the military 
Man receives higher retired pay than that of 
the civil servant. The comparisons vary 
slightly, of course, but almost in each case 
the above is not true. The big difference 
between the two systems is that the military 
retiree does not have the survivors’ benefits 
for his beneficiaries whereas the civil serv- 
ant's widow receives approximately 55 percent 
of his annuity in the event of his demise. 
Unless the serviceman elects to participate 
in the retired serviceman's family protection 
Plan, at substantial expense to himself, his 
widow receives nothing from his retirement. 
The military man has no equity in his retire- 
ment. If he chooses to leave the service be- 
fore retirement he cannot receive an equita- 
ble portion of the retirement that the Gov- 
ernment supposedly has built up for him. 
This, despite the fact that he has contributed 
to this retirement by working for substandard 
wages all through his career, If the civil 
servant leaves his employment at any time 
he can withdraw his retirement, If the mili- 
tary man retires and within a short period of 
time dies, for example in an auto accident, 
his retirement compensation stops. 

The military retirement system does not 
cost more than the civil service system. 
Government Hability to both is about the 
same, approximately $60 billion, including 
funded and unfunded portions. Also, the 
military system doesn’t cost more in terms 
of numbers of individuals involved. The 
civil service system does not cost less because 
the employee contributes to his retirement. 
Within 3 years after his retirement, the civil 
servant has received back every cent that he 
has paid into the retirement fund. We 
maintain that military retired pay is 
“earned” pay and that the serviceman does 
contribute to his retired pay because the 
Government considers retired pay, and its 
costs, in establishing active duty pay scales. 

Military retired costs as a percentage of the 
Department of Defense budget is less now 
than it was in the thirties and forties. It 
is true missiles have increased weapons costs 
enormously. But as a percentage of the 
fringe benefits costs, retired pay cost is ac- 
tually below what it was in 1937. In recent 
years it has been increasing at only a frac- 
tion of a percentage point each year. 

In closing, I wish to state that there is a 
lesson in the personnel actions of the last 
decade that should not be lost on the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment: the changing of benefits for person- 
nel—even at times when done as attempts at 
improvement—can often have as adverse an 
effect on morale as the loss of them. What 
the serviceman, active duty and retired, 
wants is not just to receive his just due, but 
to be assured that he will continue to re- 
ceive it. 

I wish to thank the committee for allow- 
ing me to present the enlisted man's view. 
It has been a privilege for me to appear, 
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especially so, as I know you will give our 
viewpoints careful consideration. 
Thank you. 


Egypt in Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


1 OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of Prevent World War III— 
No. 66, summer 1965—published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, New York, 
N. V., contains an illuminating study of 
the political and economic crises which 
are plaguing the Nasser regime. For 
years, the American people have been 
told that Nasser and what he stands for 
represent the wave of the future” in the 
Middle East. It was because of this as- 
sumption that some of our policymakers 
have persistently stressed the importance 
of U.S. aid to Egypt as a means of 
strengthening ties with a “sure winner.” 
Recent developments show that the as- 
sumption is based on myth and that in 
reality the Nasser regime is in the midst 
of grave difficulties. Moreover, it is 
American aid which, in a large measure, 
continues to shore up this bankrupt re- 
gime. I think that all American tax- 
payers are entitled to know the facts 
and so, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article “Egypt in Decline”: ° 

EGYPT IN DECLINE 


It is assumed in some leading circles in 
Washington that by virtue of her internal 
coherence, historic role and strength of lead- 
ership, Egypt exercises an unchallenged in- 
fluence among the states of the Middle East, 
It is on that assumption that U.S, policy con- 
tinues to tread lightly in its dealings with 
Cairo. Whatever truth one might have 
found in this concept in the past, the situa- 
tion in the Middle East has been rapidly 
changing although this has not been re- 
flected in State Department policy. The 
decline in Egypt’s preeminence among the 
Arab States is now dramatically revealed by 
the economic malaise which has not only 
affected domestic affairs but has also gravely 
undermined her position vis-a-vis other Arab 
States. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 


There are a number of basic economic 
facta which dramatically delineate the de- 
clining fortunes of the Egyptian economy. 
Some of these were revealed in a recent 
analysis of economic developments in the 
Middle East by Oded Remba, an expert on 
Middle East economics. (See “Special Sur- 
vey,” published by Near East Report, March 
1965). Of 18 countries in the Near East and 
north Africa, Egypt ranks fourth from the 
bottom in terms of per capita income. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Remba, the per capita income 
in Egypt is $123 on an annual basis. Though 
there has been a small percentage increase 
in the real annual per capita income since 
1952, it is still below the average for the 
whole area. Moreover, in comparison with 
the Egypt of 1913, the average Egyptian is 
worse off today—this in spite of the gran- 
diose projects and reforms which the Cairo 
government continues to trumpet. 
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It is true that there have been certain re- 
forms, particularly with regard to the dis- 
tribution of land. But as we pointed out 
in the No. 65 issue of Prevent World War III 
(“Nasserism Without Illusions,” p. 17), land 
reforms have only brought a superficial 
change in the conditions of the Egyptian 
peasants. As a matter of fact, the majority 
of farm workers who have no land whatso- 
ever, are relatively worse off today because of 
soaring prices and rising unemployment. If, 
on the one hand, a few thousand big land- 
lordg have been deprived of their vast estates, 
it is, nevertheless, a fact that the productivity 
of millions of subsistence farmers has not 
improved. 

On the surface, the situation of the urban 
workers has somewhat progressed but, here 
again, the gap between the few and the many 
has hardly narrowed. In our previous refer- 
ences to this situation, we indicated that 
only a small percentage of the 
population has truly benefited from Nasser’s 
much advertised “socialism.” to 
Mr. Remba, the total of this group whose 
core is the government bureaucrats and army 
officers, ies “between 113,000 and 500,000 de- 
pending upon how broadly it is defined.” 
When one compares these figures with the 
fact that the Egyptian population has in- 
creased to 28 million souls, then one can 
appreciate the anemic impact of Egyptian 
reforms. 

PROMISE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


The significance of the lag between promise 
and performance becomes all the more ap- 
palling when it is seen that Egypt officially 
spends 7 percent of its gross national product 
on defense where England, with far greater 
resources, spends only 6.5 percent. Actually, 
no one knows how much the Egyptians spend 
for military purposes since the Nasser gov- 
ernment conceals part of these expenditures 
in other budgetary items, such as “economic 
development.” 

The crushing burdens of military expendi- 
tures, the rising costs of maintaining Nas- 
ser's bureaucratic machine, and all sorts of 
prestige projects to which dictatorships by 
their very nature must resort as part of the 
public reltaions effort, have worked havoc 
with the Egyptian economy. Needless to say, 
the Egyptian masses must bear the brunt. 


from Cairo refer to the 
markets in food. A dispatch in the New York 
Times (Dec. 9, 1964) noted that food 
prices in Egypt had increased by 20 percent 
over the last 3 years. This in itself stimu- 
lates black-markeetering while, at the same 
time, it increases food shortages. The Times 
noted that grumbling among the Egyptian 
masses had become more open and wide- 
spread. In this connection, the Times re- 
ferred to a newspaper cartoon showing a 
housewife at the end of a food line quipping 
to a friend: “It is a good thing this is a 
long line. Maybe the prices will go down by 
the time we reach the end.” 

The black market has extended into all 


corruption.” In this growing corruption, the 
military brass seems to be playing a promi- 
nent role. This has become so blatant, the 
Christian Science Monitor reported, that even 
a Cairo Deputy to the “National Assembly” 
had publicly wondered about the army’s 
so-called nonmilitary duties. The pervasive 
influence of the military has reached the 
point, according to this Egyptian, where, 
even when telephone communications in 
Cairo are disrupted, it is the army which 
undertakes the work. This same 
Deputy critcized the fact that high ranking 
officers were on the board of directors of 
companies. “The army,” he said, “should 
interfere only to protect the republic.” It 
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is rare, indeed, that such criticisms should 
be made public, particularly when they are 
directed toward Nasser's military setup. 
However, the fact that it did come to the 
surface must in itself indicate how profound 
the rot has eaten away at the Egyptian 
economy. 

Last year, Egypt's balance-of-payments 
deficit amounted to $300 million. Her gold 
resources have rapidly dwindled. It is also 
pointed out that Egypt's short-term debts, 
that is loans which are due in less than a 
year, were “estimated by some at $225 mil- 
lion and by others at $600 million” (New 
York Times, Jan. 15, 1965). 

A report by Omer Anderson (NANA, Feb. 
3. 1965) disclosed that Cairo was now in- 
solvent and that the bills were piling up 
while Nasser’s reserves in gold and foreign 
currency were virtually exhausted. In this 
connection, Mr. Anderson wrote that about 
150 factories have had to close down for lack 
of foreign exchange to buy raw materials and 
spare parts, He quoted the statement of a 
foreign diplomat as saying, “Nasser has got 
himself badly overextended. He Is trying to 
build expensive missiles and at the same time 
jet aircraft; he is trying to fight a war in 
Yemen; and in addition to all this, he is 
trying to build the Aswan High Dam and to 
push through a lot of other expensive in- 
dustrialization projects. Nasser simply is 
spending himself broke.” 

The crisis compelled the Egyptians to close 
the stock exchanges in Cairo and Alexandria 
for a few days last January. The confidence 
of investors in government guaranteed issues 
covering a number of enterprises including 
steel, cement, ceramics, and porcelian prod- 
ucts, was visibly shaken. The London Times’ 
financial editor, commenting on this un- 
usual episode, wrote: “Egypt’s financial posi- 
tion is known to be precarious" (Jan. 5, 
1965). 

ARAB REACTION 


As the Egyptian ship of state begins to 
wobble, innumerable signs appear that some 
of its passengers are preparing to leave the 
sinking ship. This Is first of all reflected in 
the reassertion of independent thinking on 
the part of a number of Arab leaders who 
have heretofore avoided any head-on clashes 
with Nasser. For example, Tunisia's Presi- 
dent Bourguiba has bluntly challenged the 
Nasser policy which is based on the pur- 
suance of political objectives by military 
means. It is true that in some Arab quarters 
there was an outcry over Bourguiba's call 
for a peaceful solution of differences between 
Israel and some of her Arab neighbors. But 
the denunciations hurled at President Bour- 
guiba came, as was to be expected, from 
Cairo in the first place and from those 
regimes which are virtual satellites of the 
Nasser government. 

On an overall basis, however, one can say 
that Bourguiba's views reflected the growing 
disenchantment with the bullying, strong- 
armed, imperialistic tactics of Nasser. In an 
interview with the French newspaper Le 
Monde (April 1965), Bourguiba said that 

must prevail over sentiments and 
hatred” in a search for a solution of the 
differences between Israel and neighboring 
Arab States. “We must take into considera- 
tion changed worlds, have a humane sense 
and not let sentiments and hatred supplant 
reason.” While Bourguiba appeals to reason 
and for peace, Nasser persists in his policy of 
om . (See New York Times, June 1, 

CRUMBLING UNITY 

Bourguiba's challenge is a major thrust at 
the wall that Nasser has so assiduously tried 
to build around the Arab States. However, 
there are other fissures in this wall. The 
Saudi Arabian Government, Iran, Ethiopia, 
and other Arab States are beginning to op- 
pose Nasser’s Diktat. This was made clear 
during the recent conflict between Cairo and 
Bonn over relations with Israel. Try as he 
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did to stampede the Arabs into a unified 
front, Nasser's efforts fell wide of the mark 
when such states as Morocco, Libya, and Tu- 
nisia refused to carry out Nasser’s wishes. 
What is more significant is the fact that even 
in those countries which are closely tied to 
Nasser, there is also a growing disillusion- 
ment, partially motivated by fear and by the 
conviction that Egypt's ambitions are far 
greater than her pocketbook. 

Last December, for example, it was an- 
nounced that Iraq and Egypt had prepared 
plans that would lead both countries into 
full political union before the end of 1966. 
President Arif, of Iraq, was so anxious to gain 
such support from Nasser since his seizure 
of power was engineered by the Nasserites 
and for this reason he is hardly regarded as a 
hero by the Iraqi masses. Therefore, the 
Iraqi President regrads these unity plans as 
a plan of bolstering his own position. Now, 
reports indicate that this unity plan ex- 
cludes an economic tieup. After all, Iraq 
has precious oil resources which the Egyp- 
tians lack, and no matter how loyal Arif may 
be to his master in Cairo, he does not dare to 
mortgage the oil, for he knows that the op- 
position to his rule is profound, just as that 
same opposition bitterly opposes union with 
Egypt 


In a revealing article on this matter, the 
London Financial Times (February 25, 1965) 
reported that in the inner circles of the Iraqi 
military brass there is profound division “on 
how fast, or how far, the union with Egypt 
should go.” Obviously, they know full well 
that Egypt has little to offer Iraq in the way 
of profitable projects. The total trade be- 
tween the two countries last year amounted 
to a mere £2 million “and recent increases 
in it have been due to a political decision by 
both parties to pay uneconomic prices for 
each others exports in some cases.” Thus, 
there is an unmistakable hesitancy in Iraq to 
accept the embraces of Nasser for there is 4 
widespread realization that the bankrupt 
Egyptian economy requires huge injections of 
gold to stay afloat. It is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether the Iraqi masses are prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices. 

A few years ago, a similar union was set 
up between Egypt and Syria but the Syrians 
subsequently found out that the love affair 
with Egypt did far more harm than good. 
The Syrian economy seems to be on the up- 
grade today and is unburdened by the grasp- 
ing ways of Cairo. True, Nasser has not given 
up the hope that some day he might regain 
what he lost in Syria, but as long as Syria's 
prosperity continues, it is doubtful that the 
Syrian people in any large numbers will al- 
low themselves to be ensnared by Nasser’s 
enticements. 

A GOLDEN OASIS 

In the crisis that Nasser faces, there has 
been one bright spot. This pertains to the 
enormous sums of money that the small state 
of Kuwait has turned over to Nasser. 
Kuwait’s wealth derives from her great oil 
resources which bring that little state an 
annual revenue of at least $600 million. 
Kuwait has been called Nasser’s golden nug- 
get. The so-called Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development granted Egypt a loan 
of over $27 million. However, the Kuwait 
Government itself gave Egypt another loan 
(interest free) of another 670 million. On 
February 24, 1965, the New York Times re- 
ported that Kuwait, the “rich uncle” of the 
Arab world, “has helped ball Ghamal Abdel 


Nasser out of financial difficulties by provid- 


ing him with $98 million in badly needed 
hard currency.” This deal which is actually 
an outright cash grant, has been placed in 
the hands of the Egyptians without any an- 
nouncement in the Egyptian press. Accord- 
ing to the Times, observes were puzzled why 
Kuwait and Egypt “were so anxious to keep 
their transaction private.” 

Even though Nasser has been receiving 
tens of millions of dollars from Kuwait, he 
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cannot be sure that this golden flow will 
continue. As a matter of fact, there are 
already indications that Kuwait is beginning 
to wonder whether it is pouring its gold into 
a bottomless pit. It remains to be seen if 
the Kuwait authorities will finally rise to the 
occasion and put an end to this blackmail 
racket. Nasser is by no means oblivious to 
Kuwait's reluctance to keep him solvent with 
blank checks. Thus, the New York Times 
(Jan. 15, 1965) reported that “if Kuwait 
should become recalcitrant, President Nasser, 
goaded by economic difficulties, might com- 
bine with Iraq to try to take over Kuwait.” 
As matters now stand, it is far more con- 
venient for Nasser to allow Kuwait to hand 
over these millions voluntarily. Neverthe- 
less, the example of Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, 
and Morocco may finally move the Kuwaiti 
to put an end to this extortion game. 
THE LIFEBELT 


Ironically, while Nasser is desperately try- 
ing to hang on to his position as leader of 
the Arab world, and while he finds that 
position being steadily undermined by a com- 
bination of domestic crises and a growing 
opposition to his leadership in the Middle 
East, our State Department persists in treat- 
ing him as though he were still the wave 
of the future. It is a sad fact that Nasser's 
economy and his military aggressions abroad 
could not be maintained without the tre- 
mendous economic support of the United 
States. For example, Egypt's food imports 
jumped by 46 percent between 1962 and 
1963, That deficit has been largely met by 
American wheat shipments. The London 
Financial Times (Jan. 11, 1965) wrote edi- 
torially that the Urited States could make 
it quite difficult for Nasser “because over 
half the country’s cereal needs have been 
supplied by American imports in recent 
years.” 

It has been estimated that since 1952, 
American aid to Egypt totals $1,200 million. 
A few months ago, Nasser expressed his ap- 
preciation for that ald by publicly telling 
Americans in the presence of a top Moscow 
commissar, that the United States could 
jump in the river with its aid. But somehow 
our State Department is always ready to find 
an excuse for these outbursts. Already, 
Phillips Talbot, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern Affairs, has had long talks 
with Nasser and other Egyptian officials who 
are requesting $500 million worth of Ameri- 
can foodstuffs for the next 3 years. To un- 
derline the importance of bailing out Mr. 
Nasser, a dispatch from Cairo which seems to 
have been inspired by our embassy there, 
reported in dark tones that, unless the 
United States comes quickly to the aid of 
Mr. Nasser, the Soviet Union would move in 
and “reap a large propaganda advantage in 
Cairo.” 

Speaking of propaganda advantages, on 
the very day that this dispatch was written 
from Cairo, the Government-controlled 
newspaper Al-Akhbar wrote that “the liqui- 
dation of Israel depends first and foremost 
on the complete liberation of various parts 
of the Arab world from imperialism and 
Monopolism. Foreign military bases in 
Aden, Libya, and Cyprus are frontline ag- 
gressive bases serving Western imperialists.” 
We wonder whether Mr. Talbot is interested 
to ascertain Egypt's “friendlier” attitude to- 
ward our country. 

In this connection, we are reminded of the 
article written in Foreign Affairs (January 
1965) by the former U.S. Ambassador to 
Egypt, John 8. Badeau. In that article, Mr. 
Badeau took note of the inordinate expendi- 
tures by Egypt for military and propaganda 
purposes, He observed that Egypt could not 
afford the role of a dominant or dominating 
power in the area and at the same time win 
its internal fight again ignorance, poverty, 
and backwardness.” 

Indeed, Mr. Badeau, who should know, 
conceded that it was problematical as to 
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whether the Egyptian economy can perma- 
nently bear the burden.” He then asked an 
intriguing question. “Why does the United 
Arab Republic insist on incurring a high bill 
for activities abroad when at least some of 
this money is desperately needed at home?” 
We think we can supply that answer very 
quickly for Mr. Badeau. It is precisely be- 
Cause our State Department has year after 
year given assurances to Nasser that no mat- 
ter how blatant his aggressions, no matter 
how arrogant his anti-U.S. activities, he can 
be sure of our generosity. 


EXCERPT FROM THE New York HERALD 
TRIBUNE, Manch 19, 1965 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser has been a 
busy man in these past few months. He has 
fomented war in the Congo, waged a humili- 
tingly inconclusive one in Yemen, and con- 
ducted a diplomatic game with West Ger- 
Many which will probably have far-reaching 
effects. But how well the United Arab Re- 
Public has fared in all of this frenzied per- 
sonal statecraft is another matter. 

It is a curious series of episodes in the 
history of diplomacy and it suggests that 
Nasser is better at devising means of annoy- 
ing other nations than of helping his own. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Yivo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Yivo Institute for Jewish Re- 
Search celebrates its 40th anniversary. 
This unique institute was founded in 
1925 in Vilna, Poland, as an academy for 
the study of all aspects of Jewish cul- 
tural life in eastern Europe. By 1939, 
the Yivo Institute had published impor- 
tant books of historical, sociological, lin- 
guistic, literary, and economic studies of 
eastern European Jewry. Its periodical 
publication, the Yivo Bleter, attracted 
worldwide attention, and Yivo was able 
to establish branch organizations in 
Many cities throughout the world. 

With the destruction of eastern Euro- 
bean Jewry by the Nazis, Yivo’s head- 
quarters moved to New York City, where 
it has been located for the last 25 years. 
Today, Yivo conducts research into the 
Past and present social, economic, and 
Cultural life of Jews the world over. It 
is recognized as the world center for the 
Study of the history and development of 
the Yiddish language and of Yiddish lit- 
erature. It maintains a library of more 
than 300.000 volumes and a collection of 
over 2 million individual items document- 
ing Jewish life. And it continues to pub- 
lish and distribute studies on a myriad of 
Jewish subjects. This year, in connec- 
tion with its 40th anniversary, Yivo plans 
to publish a new Yiddish-English and 
English-Yiddish dictionary by Uriel 
Weinreich and a long-awaitea Ge- 
shikhte fun der Yidisher Sprakh"”—‘‘His- 
tory of the Yiddish Language by Maks 
Vaynraykh. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish the Yivo Institute 
& hearty “mazl tov” on its 40th anni- 
versary—may it enjoy many more pro- 
ductive years. 
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Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, since 
the end of the last war the Soviet Union 
has become the captor and oppressor of 
millions of peoples in Europe. As a mat- 
ter of fact, even before the war was over 
some peoples in Eastern Europe, such as 

_the Baltic peoples, had already been 
drawn within the Soviet network. Al- 
though both of these peoples and their 
sympathizers in the West had hoped that 
the end of the war would bring freedom 
for them, events took a turn sadly detri- 
mental to democracies. Instead of suc- 
ceeding in their attempt to free the tens 
of millions who by the end of the war 
were imprisoned behind the east-west 
line, the governments of the West wit- 
nessed the postwar enslavement of still 
More people such as the Czechoslovaks 
and Hungarians. The Soviet Govern- 
ment then lowered the Iron Curtain, ef- 
fectively separating these captive na- 
tions, with a population close to 100 mil- 
lion, from the free world. But as the 
East German disturbances of 1953, the 
Polish uprisings in 1956, and the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956 proved, these peo- 
ples have not lost their love for freedom. 

In our efforts to help these nations 
attain their freedom, we have done every- 
thing humanly possible, except resorting 
to the use of force. But as none of our 
efforts has brought about the desired re- 
sult, we are determined to keep the issue 
of the captive nations alive. For the 
last 6 years we have been observing the 
Captive Nations Week with that in mind, 
and on this seventh observance we are 
resolved to mark Captive Nations Week 
until the last of the captive nations is 
freed from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. 

This week is Captive Nations Week, 
and it is a time to let the prisoners of 
communism know that we have not for- 
gotten them and that we propose to do 
everything we can, consistent with inter- 
national law, to assist in the liberation 
of the captive nations. And, most im- 
portant, we must do all in our power to 
make certain that no other nations be- 
come captives of communism. I have 
never been able to understand, for exam- 
ple, how the U.S.S.R. can raise such vio- 
lent protests over U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam when the Soviet Union itself is 
so heinously guilty of enslaving most of 
Eastern Europe. 

I hope that Captive Nations Week will 

observed this year by ali Americans, 
and that it will be observed solemnly and 
prayerfully. I want the enslaved na- 
tions of the world to know that the 
American people believe each one of 
them will, in time, achieve independence. 
Already there are signs and portents that 
independence behind the Iron Curtain is 
growing. Let us encourage this growth. 
Let us show the world that global free- 
dom is our objective, and not the con- 
tinuance of a divided and dangerous 
world. 
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Tribute to Neil J. Curry 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
saddened by the passing of Neil Curry. 
Neil Curry was a creative genius, a man 
who served his fellow man in so many 
different capacities that it is difficult to 
comprehend the full extent of his ac- 
complishments. 

In but 56 years, he achieved the high- 
est stature in his business, our com- 
munity and our Nation. Neil was not 
only the president of his own trucking 
firm, one of the largest in the western 
United States, but he also served on the 
board of directors of more than 30 lead- 
ing corporations. He was a past presi- 
dent of the American Trucking Associa- 
ion and held numerous other important 
posts within the trucking industry. 

Yet this activity was only part of Neil 
Curry’s contribution. He served as a di- 
rector of the National Safety Council 
and as a trustee of the City of Hope Med- 
ical Center. For 4 years, Neil was pres- 
ident of the California Racing Commis- 
sion. His work in public affairs includ- 
ed a long and constructive record as a 
supporter of the Democratic Party. 

Neil Curry's life and work constitutes 
an outstanding example of the vigor, in- 
telligence, and humanity which one man 
ean bring to the work of building and 
strengthening our free way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in expressing our sense of loss and be- 
reavement upon the passing of Neil Cur- 
ry and in voicing our profoundest sym- 
pathy to his widow and his family. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed five sundry bills and worked on D.C. home rule bill, agreeing 
to vote on passage on Thursday, July 22. 


House worked on antipoverty bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17054-17089 


Bills Introduced: Six bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2312-2317; and S. Res. 131. 

Page 17055 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1588, authorizing funds for research and develop- 
ment in high-speed ground transportation to improve 
the national transportation system, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 497); ; 

H. R. 6097, to make it a Federal crime to assassinate or 
assault the President or Vice President, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 498); and 

H. R. 903, to add certain lands to the Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif. (S. Rept. 499). Page 17055 
Bills Referred: Four House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 17054 
Public Land—California: Senate passed without 
amendment S. 1735, limiting use of certain University of 
California lands donated for a marine biological re- 
search laboratory. Pages 17066-17067 
Virgin Islands: H.R. 8721, providing for payment of 
legislative salaries and expenses by the government of 
the Virgin Islands, was passed without amendment and 
cleared for President. Pages 17067-17068 
Guam: Senate passed without amendment and cleared 
for President H.R. 8720, providing for payment of leg- 
islative salaries and expenses by the government of 
Guam. Page 17068 
Forests: S. 1764, authorizing acquisition of certain 
lands within the Uinta National Forest, Utah, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was passed with committee 
amendments. Pages 17101-17102 
Public Lands—Maryland: Senate passed with com- 
mittee amendment S. 1988, to convey to the State of 
Maryland certain land located on the campus of the 
Univer, sity of Maryland. Pages 17068-17069 


D678 


D.C. Home Rule: Senate worked on S. 1118, proposed 
D.C. Charter Act, taking the following actions on 
amendments before the bill was read for the third time 
prior to final passage: 

Adopted: Committee amendment (in nature of a 
substitute) as amended on Tuesday, July 20; and 

Rejected: By 37 yeas to 57 nays, Dominick amend- 
ment to provide for nonpartisan rather than partisan 
elections; by 37 yeas to 58 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Dominick amendment to make Hatch Act 
applicable to Government employees in elections, politi- 
cal management, and political campaigns under the 
bill; by 20 yeas to 75 nays, Morse amendment to pro- 
vide that veto power of President does not extend to 
legislative acts of the D.C. Council, signed by the mayor; 
by 29 yeas to 66 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Lausche amendment to provide that voters in elections 
in the D.C. shall have reached 21 years of age rather 
than 18 as in the bill; by 38 yeas to 48 nays (motion to 
reconsider tabled), Dominick amendment providing 
that the formula for Federal payments to D.C. shall be 
subject to annual appropriation; and on division vote, 
Lausche amendment respecting jurisdiction of D.C. 
courts. 

Yeas and nays on question of passage of the bill were 
ordered and by unanimous consent it was agreed that 
the vote will be taken at 11:05 a.m. Thursday, July 22, 
after a brief quorum call. 

Pages 17089-17101, 17102-17112, 17113-17136, 17139-17144 


Legislative Appropriations: Senate cleared for White 
House H.R. 8775, fiscal 1966 appropriations for the leg- 
islative branch, when it adopted conference report 
thereon and concurred in House amendment to Senate 
amendment No. 38 (funds to finance additional police 
personnel for Capitol duty during tourist season). 

Pages 17136-17139 


Golden Spike Monument: S. 26, authorizing establish- 
ment of the Golden Spike National Monument, Utah, 
was cleared for White House when Senate concurred 


in House amendment thereto. Pages 17138-17139 


Nation’s Press Acclaims Goldberg Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no appointment to a high and noble mis- 
sion in my memory has met with more 
universal acclaim than that of Associate 
Justice Arthur J. Goldberg as the suc- 
cessor of Adlai E. Stevenson as the voice 
of America and of peace at the United 
Nations. 

Justice Goldberg is a resident of the 
Second Congressional District of Illinois, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this body. He and Mrs. Goldberg long 
have been warm and vibrant personal- 
ities in our community. Hanging on the 
wall of my office in the Rayburn Build- 
ing is a framed photograph of Justice 
and Mrs. Goldberg with Rabbi and Mrs. 
Jacob Weinstein, of Temple KAM, on 
the occasion of an anniversary banquet 
honoring one of our country’s outstand- 
ing spiritual leaders. 

In the district from which I come is a 
Strong sentiment for peace. Since the 
announcement of the selection of Mr. 
Justice Goldberg as the successor of Adlai 
E. Stevenson, I have heard by telegram 
and telephone from a fair cross section 
of my constituents, and the general feel- 
ing among the men and women who 
know the Justice as friend and neighbor 
is that the cause of peace on earth and 
understanding among the nations of the 
world will continue to be carried on 
magnificently in the finest tradition of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks by including the full text of David 
Lawrence's article in today’s Washington 
Evening Star, as follows: 

GOLDBERG APPOINTMENT HAILED 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Johnson made a wise choice in 
Selecting Associate Justice Arthur J, Gold- 
berg of the Supreme Court to become U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations to replace 
the late Adlai Stevenson. The President 
recognized the need for a man of national 
and international stature—someone who 
could carry on extemporaneous debate in the 
United Nations General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council and make an effective impres- 
sion with his words. 

Another basic reason for Johnson's de- 
cision undoubtedly was Goldberg’s keen per- 
ception of the many legal questions that 
affect governments throughout the world to- 
day in their relations with each other. 

Goldberg has spoken often before national 
and international law organizations here and 
abroad. While the United Nations has 
among its ambassadors from other countries 
men who are versed in diplomacy, some of 
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those who have proved most effective in the 
past had a deep insight into international 
law. 

Goldberg’s appointment could result in a 
new emphasis on law in the councils of the 
United Nations. This would be a significant 
change. President Johnson said he had asked 
the Justice to serve because there was no 
more important. task ahead today than the 
achievement of a world where all men may 
live in peace with the hope of justice under 
the rult of law.” He added: 


“Committed as we are to this principle and 
to this purpose, it is fitting that we should 
ask a member of our highest court to relin- 
quish that office to speak for America before 
the nations of the world.” 

Also, in the area of mediation and negotla- 
tion, Goldberg will bring to his new task an 
ability which he used successfully as a labor 
lawyer. Many labor lawyers naturally be- 
come masters of a kind of diplomacy in deal- 
ing with labor-management disputes which 
enable them in many cases to end strikes or 
to prevent them. They use well-balanced 
phrases in proposed agreements that must 
meet the tests of public opinion both inside 
and outside of the labor unions. 

Goldberg's willingness to leave the Su- 
preme Court has caused many Members of 
Congress to wonder why he would abandon 
a lifetime position for something else in 
Government. But there are some men who 
find that, while the service of a Supreme 
Court justice is intensely interesting, there 
are in critical times other fields to which 
duty calls them. 

James F. Byrnes, for example, had served 
in the Senate before President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in June 1941. But when war 
broke out, Byrnes was called, in October 1942, 
to take over the job of director of economic 
stabilization and then was appointed direc- 
tor of war mobilization in May 1943. There 
was talk of nominating him for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1944 instead of Harry S. Truman. 
Upon becoming President, the latter ap- 
pointed Byrnes as Secretary of State, a post 
in which he served effectively in a critical 
period in American history. 

Goldberg, in reaching his decision to leave 
the Supreme Court, may just possibly have 
thought that, with only a few years of serv- 
ice in the United Nations, he could achieve 
a position which would entitle him to con- 
sideration for a higher office in the country. 
Seven years hence, it would not be at all 
surprising to find him active in politics if 
he has made a good record in the United 
Nations and the country has come to know 
him through the numerous exposures he will 
have on TV. It will be recalled that in 1960 
Henry Cabot Lodge, while serving as Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, was nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency by the Repub- 
lican convention. 

Goldberg’s previous indentification with 
the labor movement could be an important 
asset. 


ment side of the steel industry—but he also 
was able in his post as Secretary of Labor in 
President Kennedy’s cabinet to make his 
fluence felt even further. This is a 
ground which can be useful to him in 
new post in the United Nations. For 
many countries the labor problem has 


come more and more significant in its rela- 
tion to national government policies, 

On the whole, it would seem apparent 
that, since there was no one sufficiently out- 
standing on the diplomatic side to impress 
foreign governments, Johnson came to the 
conclusion that he could add to the prestige 
of the United States at the United Nations 
by selecting a man from the highest court 
in. the land. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also extending my 
remarks by including the, following edi- 
torial from today’s Washington Evening 
Star: : 

AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 

Some of the comment on the selection of 
Arthur J. Goldberg to succeed Adlai Steven- 
son as our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions has dwelt on resemblances between the 
two men. And this may be justified in terms 
of intellect, outlook, and human sympathies. 
But in other respects the President could 
have searched far and wide without finding 
two more dissimilar men. 

Mr. Stevenson, with all of his talents, was 
a rather diffident, introspective man—a man 
not given to aggressive self-assurance. Mr. 
Goldberg is cut from a different pattern. His 
long climb up the ladder from abject poverty 
as a child in Chicago instilled in him, and 
rightly so, a notable confidence in himself 
and his abilities. After his as a 
topflight labor lawyer, as a trouble-shooting 
Secretary of Labor, and as an “activist” 
member of the Supreme Court, it could 
hardly be otherwise. The Russian or other 
anti-American delegate who elects to cross 
verbal swords with him in the U.N. will 
quickly discover that he has taken on a for- 
midable opponent. This is not to suggest 
that Mr. Goldberg, with his independent 
turn of mind, will always be in accord with 
every word of the fine print in American 
foreign policy. But his differences of opin- 
ion, tf and when they arise, will be argued 
out within the administration. He must be 
in full sympathy, however, with the basic 
policies which our Government has been 
advocating in the U.N. Were it otherwise, 
the President would not have appointed him, 
nor would Mr. Goldberg have accepted the 
appointment. 

Some wonderment has been expressed as 
to why the new Ambassador would give up a 
lifetime seat on the Supreme Court to take 
a post in which he will serve at the pleasure 
of the President. His reduced salary—$9,500 
less in the ambassadorial post—is offset at 
least to some extent by the perquisites that 
go with the position. But money could not 
have figured importantly in the decision. 

As a member of the High Court, it could 
hardly be said that Mr. Goldberg was cabin'd. 
cribb’d, and confined by the traditions of 
that institution. There is, however, reason 
to believe that he chafed under such mild 
restraints as his judicial status imposed upon 
him. Furthermore, at 56, he can reasonably 
look forward to a long and re’ future. 
One of these rewards lies in the opportunities 
for service which will be open to him in this 
new assignment. He can be expected to serve 
with distinction, and the President has done 
well to give him the chance. 

The new Ambassador and his lady will be 
missed in Washington. But this entire com- 
munity wishes them well as they enter a new 
phase in their productive lives. 
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Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there have been many fine tributes to 
Adlai Stevenson. Mr. Harry Ashmore 
wrote a moving tribute for the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, and the Gazette also pub- 
lished an excellent editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these items be published in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Arkansas Gazette, July 15, 1965] 

Tue Great LEGACY or ApLal STEVENSON 


Adlai Stevenson's gifts were such that if 
fortune had set his hour a little differently 
he might have become one of those great 
Presidents who tower over the pages of 
American history. 

As it was, Adlai Stevenson was just ahead 
of his time, just ahead of the emergence of 
the American people toward a new political 
maturity. As it was, he was twice Demo- 
cratic nominee for President. It was his 
destiny to run for the office at a time when 
the American people were not yet ready to 
heed his prophecies or accept his great am- 
bitions for the Nation. 

Now he is dead, stricken at London with- 
out warning in the performance of his task 
as Ambassador to the United Nations. Be- 
hind him he leaves a rich heritage of public 
service to his country, and to his State, where 
his service as Governor brought him to na- 
tional attention. He leaves a Democratic 
Party that grew in stature during his years 
as its leader, and a body of brilliantly artic- 
ulated thought on national and world issues. 
He leaves a record of service to the cause of 
world peace and security which he was al- 
most uniquely able to perform, in the United 
Nations, because of his enormous interna- 
tional prestige. 

Stevenson's death shocked and grieved mil- 
lions in this country and abroad. The sense 
of loss is especially acute for that consid- 
erable body of Americans who formed a per- 
sonal following of almost unparalleled dedi- 
cation. For them there will ever be the 
poignant memory of the opportunities that 
the country lost in his presidential candi- 
dacies. 

Stevenson once quipped, when his arrival 
for a Washington speaking t had 
been delayed by a Charles de Gaulle motor- 
cade, that some war hero is always getting 
in my way.“ There was, of course, more 
than that to explain his losses, even to such 
a popular figure as General Eisenhower. He 
made his bids for the Presidency against a 
national mood of self-satisfaction, in a time 
of consolidation after two decades of change 
and development in Government, and after 
& world war. There were new realities to 
meet—in world communications, in nuclear 
wartare, in emergent communism, and in a 
wide swath of domestic problems ranging 
from economic growth to the establishing of 
civil rights. But there was little disposition 
nationally to do more than apply old for- 
mulas, with a minimum of modification. 
In 1956 Candidate Stevenson called for lead- 
ership to control nuclear testing, and, al- 
though a testing treaty lay only a few years 
away, he probably lost votes in his appeal, 
He sought national action in many other 
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areas, domestic and foreign, but the national 
mood was not ready for it, even though the 
cauldron of civil rights denial was beginning 
to seethe and even though the Nation was 
getting a recession about every third year. 
Stevenson himself summed it up in the 1956 
Democratic Convention when he said that 
the country was stalled—stalled in the mid- 
dle of the road.“ The assault on the meta- 
phor of the middle way was itself poor 
politics, but here again there was prophetic 
meaning in what he had to say. In the 
fifties the Nation was in a mood for resting, 
but rest was never Stevenson's way. 

There may be some question in history 
whether Adlai Stevenson left his greater 
impression upon his time in his work in 
the United Nations or in his two candidacies 
for President. He was one of the figures at 
San Francisco who helped bring the UN. 
into existence, and, beginning in 1961, for 
more than 4 years he represented the United 
States as its U.N. Ambassador. These were 
years of stress and strain that never eroded 
his confidence and belief in the United 
Nations as an indispensable agency. 

In Arkansas only a little more than a 
month ago, Stevenson made, at Hot Springs, 
one of his last assessments on the U.N. and 
its place in this apprehensive world: “The 
simple truth is that as long as the world is in 
crisis, the U.N. will be in crisis. * * * It has 
always been my hope that the United Na- 
tions over the years would find ways of being 
increasingly useful to the world, that it 
would have a steady growth, and that gradu- 
ally the whole of the U.N. would become 
greater than the sum of its parts, This I 
think has pretty much happened. And much 
more will happen because this shrinking 
world, enveloped in the nuclear shadow, can- 
not get along without it.” 

These are words of hope and reassurance 
offered at a time when they are needed, and 
all of us may hope that they bear the pre- 
science of what he said in other forums, on 
other issues, in earlier years. 

It is our own appraisal that Stevenson's 
largest achievements were in the influence he 
wrought on American thinking, in his cam- 
paigns and in between. He brought to the 
presidential campaign scene a rare dignity 
and sense of fairness, along with a Lincoln- 
esque sense of humor. He would not de- 
mean himself nor his principles in the quest 
for office. Even in races that he was inexor- 
ably destined to lose, given the times and the 
popularity of his opponent, he helped to wear 
away the American distrust of intellectual 
excellence, a distrust that Is one of our pain- 
ful sources of national immaturity. On the 
great issues themselves, he applied a perspec- 
tive and eloquence that have fashioned 
American thought and given the Democratic 
Party stars to steer by. He was a powerful 
force in shaping fresh ideas that are bringing 
national achievement now, not long after 
those memorable years when he stumped the 
country “talking sense to the American peo- 
ple.“ What he did and said in those years 
remains Adlai Stevenson's greatest bequest 
to the United States and the American Na- 
tion, which he loved and served to the end. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, July 15, 1965] 


FRIEND RECALLS Wrr, IMAGEMAKING, THINGS 
He WouLoN’'r Do mv 1956 Race 


(Nore.—Harry S. Ashmore, staff director of 
Adlai E. Stevenson’s 1956 presidential cam- 
paign and a close personal associate of his 
for years, wrote this appreciation of Mr. 
Stevenson at the request of the Gazette. 
Ashmore took leave from his Job as execu- 
tive editor of the Gazette to work in the 1956 
campaign. He is now on the staff of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions at Santa Barbara, Calif., and is special 
= pd e director for Encylopaedia Britan- 

ca.) 
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(By Harry S. Ashmore) 

They will, of course, remember Adlai 
Stevenson's wit. 

It became his trademark and there are 
those who say it cost him the Presidency. 

I suppose it is true that his humor was 
out of phase with his times, It had sub- 
stance, and relevance, and he had to direct 
it to audiences conditioned on one side by 
the banalities of television and on the other 
by brittle sophisticates who demanded blood 
as the price of laughter. 

Adlai was without cruelty and so, more 
often than not, the joke was on himself. 
And somehow his gaiety was touched by the 
melancholy that often darkened his serious 
passages; he could never divorce his delight 
in the antic quality of the human condition 
from his abiding compassion. On the oc- 
casion of his first great defeat, he reached 
into his endless store of Lincoln apochrypha 
to quote a little boy who said he was too old 
to cry and couldn't laugh because it hurt 
too much. 

His critics embroidered his natural self- 
depreciation into the Hamlet-legend and 
said the American people could never trust. 
a man so beset by indecision. The contrast 
Was marked, certainly, when he went forth 
to campaign against a confidently smiling 
symbol of certitude and pedestrian virtue. 
I remember riding behind his open cam- 
paign car with James Reston of the New 
York Times, who pointed out the contrast 
between Adlai’s diffident wave and Ike's 
spread arms flung overhead in V for victory. 
“The difference can beat him,” Scotty said, 
and maybe it did. There was, God knows, a 
mighty effort to change the image. Profes- 
sionais from Madison Avenue and volunteers 
from Hollywood and Broadway and the upper 
reaches of television flocked in to plead with 
him to watch his timing, take his laughs 
and project for the cameras. City ward 
heelers and county bosses gave him instruc- 
tion in hand shaking, bagel eating, and the 
proper tilt of a cowboy’s Stetson. He asked 
for advice on these matters and he may even 
have listened to it. 

Once when we were whistlestopping down 
the spine of Florida in the 1956 primary, he 
turned to me as we drove out of a little 
town and asked how he had done, “Well,” 
I said, “it wasn’t bad. But when you are 
shaking hands in a supermarket and a little 
girl in a starched dress steps out of the 
crowd and hands you a stuffed alligator, what 
you say is, Thanks very much, I've always 
wanted one of these for the mantlepiece at 
Libertyville” What you don’t say is what 
you did say, For Christ's sake, what's this?’ ” 
He was delighted and recounted our conver- 
sation at the next stop—and probably lost a 
hundred votes to Estes Kefauver, who was 
born knowing how to react to an out-thrust 
alligator. 


Yes, we all tried but the image endured, 
about as I first saw it in Springfield, I1., 
when the brilliant young Chicago lawyer 
came out of nowhere to the Governor's office. 
He neyer did learn to put a hat on right, 
not even when his ambassadorial duties re- 
quired him to escort the dowager Queen of 
England. 

I think it was this delighted appreciation 
of the preposterous quality of the presidential 
campaign that sustained him through those 
interminable ordeals, when physical exhaus- 
tion was compounded by the unspoken cer- 
tainty that we were losing. Yet he took 
his obligations with dead seriousness and 
he did in fact talk sense to the American 
people. It is my own view that he probably 
went down, if I were to ascribe a single 
cause, because he told the people hard truths 
his opponent pretended did not exist and his 
listeners did not want to hear. 

Yet, my sharpest memories today are of 
things he did not do—of times when those 
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bright, blue eyes grew hard as he glared 
stubbornly across that marvelously twisted 
nose. 

I think of him up in Minnesota, at bay 
before a circle of Corn Belt politicians led 
by Humurrt HUMPHREY. He was through, 
they argued, unless he came out without 
qualifications for farm price supports at 
100 percent of parity. He wouldn't do it, 
Adlal sald—he grew corn himself on his 
farm in Illinois and he knew the price- 
support program wasn't working and he'd be 
damned if he would endorse something that 
simply didn't make any sense. And he didn’t. 
And Estes Kefauver took Minnesota in the 
first critical primary of the second cam- 
paign. I remember him in Oregon, refus- 
ing to support the demand for punitive ac- 
tion against the Southern States in the 
mounting segregation crisis, and in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles standing by his mod- 
erate statement in the face of hysterical 
pressures from Negro and liberal white sup- 
porters. And then, of course, going to Little 
Rock in his first southern campaign ap- 
pearance to warn bluntly that there could 
be no compromise on full, and immediate 
civil rights for the Negro citizens of the 
Old Confederacy. 

I remember quiet moods of introspection, 
when he talked out loud about his inner 
doubts and fears. One of these came at the 
time when there was a great backing and 
filling by speculative political writers over his 
appointment by President Kennedy as Am- 
bassador to the United Nations. 

“The point is that Jack Kennedy is going 
to make his own foreign policy, as he should, 
and there simply isn't enough in his record 
to indicate how much of it I might agree 
with,” he said. “And yet, if I accept this ap- 
pointment I am committed to support him 
this side of treason or madness. There is 
no way for a man as prominent as I am to 
quietly step down. If I were to resign, no 
matter the excuse, it would be a signal of a 
major break over U.S. policy.” 

The time came, at the Bay of Pigs, when 
he had to measure his loyalty in terms of the 
Geepest personal humiliation. It has not 
been much better in these last days, when it 
was his daily duty to go forth to the United 
Nations and defend American policy in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic. 

I last saw him a little over a month ago in 
New York, at breakfast in the elegant ambas- 
sadorial quarters which his presence some- 
how reduced to genteel comfort. It was, he 
said, the roughest season he had known in 
the United Nations. His dally duels with the 
Russians over Vietnam were compounded by 
the onslaught of former allies who had been 
shocked by the return of U.S. Marines to 
the Caribbean. 

BIG BULLY WEARING TEX HAT: THEN A GRIN 

“The issues are hard and sharp enough,” 
he said. “But now there is an added emo- 
tional dimension. We are playing the game 
of symbols and we are cast as the big bully 
wearing a Texas hat, It's all forensic, with- 
out real substance, like an endless courtroom 
argument. Well, anyway, I'm turning out to 
be a pretty good lawyer.” 

Then the famous grin. 

“But I'd better not say that or somebody 
22 suggest that I go back to private prac- 

e” 

If it was rough inside the U.N., it may have 

rougher outside, In the Assembly and 
the Council: he faced old, familiar adver- 
saries. Outside the hall he was caught up 
in the tide of bitter, unreasoning criticism di- 
rected at policy he did not make but was 
bound to conscience to support. 

And it was the more passionate of his old 
admirers from the intellectual community 
who turned on him now with the special 
fury reserved for the presumed apostate. I 
am sure this drumfire of simplistic moralism 
wounded him but he had endured it before 
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when he matched his soaring gift for words 
with his politician's genius for compromise. 

I left him deeply concerned but not un- 
hopeful. The main thing, he said, was to 
find a channel for negotiation. He was on 
duty when he died in London, a city that 
became him. 

The verdict may be that it was not only his 
wit but his psyche that was out of phrase 
with the times. He remained a gentleman 
in the face of a declining political market for 
civility. He considered courage a virtue to 
be practiced, not talked about; loyalty a mat- 
ter of course, not of complaint. 

Patriotism, he once told the American 
Legion, can be the last refuge of scoundrels. 
It also can be, as it was for Adlai Stevenson, 
a shining mantle. 


Good—or Bad—Neighbor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most highly esteemed observers of 
the national scene is Raymond Moley. 
He has distinguished himself in many 
fields including government and jour- 
nalism. His column in Newsweek maga- 
zine is read by millions each week. 

A column by Mr. Moley which ap- 
peared in the July 11, 1965, edition of 
the Los Angeles Times is a particularly 
cogent commentary on the current farm 
labor problem—emphasizing the effects 
of administration errors of commission 
and omission on relations with our Mex- 
ican neighbors. 

The full text of the column by Mr. 
Moley entitled, Braceros Formed a Free 
Peace Corps” follows: 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 

July 11, 1965 
Bnacxnos FORMED A FREE PEACE CORPS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The denial of the help of bracero labor— 
Mexican workers—to California’s great agri- 
cultural industry threatens critically serious 
consequences to the State. But there are 
problems in human relationships involved 
which are moving and internationally sig- 
nificant, 

I have a letter from a friend in Texas who 
has given his time and substance for several 
years to the improvement of the relations 
between the citizens of his State and their 
Mexican neighbors. He is Neville G. Pen- 
rose, of Fort Worth. 

He says that the termination of Public 
Law 78, known as the Bracero Act, has not 
only greatly injured the economy of his 
State but has ended what he calls “a nat- 
ural peace corps which costs us nothing.” 

LONG-ESTABLISHED TRADITION 

Up to the time of the termination of the 
law permitting Mexicans to spend a part of 
each year working in American agriculture, 
“the going and coming of Mexican labor was 
just as traditional, but possibly not so ro- 
mantic, as the mysterious visits of the swal- 
lows of Capistrano, 

“The seasonal flow of this class of labor 
has through Many, many years been just as 
normal and as natural as the flight of ducks 
and geese which fiy South in the fall and 
return in the spring.” 
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Penrose says further: The feeling between 
American citizens and Mexican citizens has . 
never been as friendly as now. I have always 
felt that the braceros had a lot to do with 
this fine relationship.” 

AIDED NATION'S RELATIONS 

“In their coming and going they generated 
the finest and most valuable public relations 
by returning to their homes in the humble 
little villages throughout Mexico—at the 
grassroots, man-to-man—telling their friends 
and neighbors just what happened to 
them on their trips to Texas and other 
States, telling them what kind of people we 
were, what we did, what we said, how we live. 
Also, they would tell what they made in the 
States and how they earned it. 

“Not infrequently the bracero brought 
back, besides his pocketful of pesos, gifts to 
his family and netghbors, little trinkets to re- 
mind them of the United States.” 

Penrose also recalled the immense eco- 
nomie advantage of labor imported from 
Mexico in the early years before the flow of 
European immigrants through Ellis Island. 
These people did the pick-and-shovel work 
on the railroads, the highways, and building 
construction in new and growing cities, 

NEED GROWING LESS 


Because of mechanization in the United 
States, the need for farm labor has decreased 
in recent years. But more of this kind of 
work is now to be found in Mexico, where a 
considerable number of American growers 
have established large farms. In 1960, 
450,000 braceros came up from Mexico, while 
in 1964 there were 182,000. But they were 
essential to the gathering of the crops in 
Texas and the Southwest. 

This year there was tragedy for many of 
these people when they sought to return and 
found the way barred. Many were illiterate 
and had no radios. They did not know of 
the exclusion until they reached the border. 
So they had to return home, many on foot, 
with no money to help them care for their 
families in the year to come. 

This has been brought about by a regime 
in Washington which makes loud noises 
about the necessity of winning the good will 
of foreign peoples by pouring out billions in 
aid to nations in which the people themselves 
get precious little of what we send. 

It would seem useless to talk about a good 
neighbor policy in the light of this treat- 
ment of our nearest neighbors south of the 
border. x 


Government Snooping and the Right of 
Privacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the hearings now being held by the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure show clearly a need for 
all Americans to be concerned for their 
right of privacy. 

DRIVE recently sponsored an essay 
contest among members of the Team- 
sters Union on the subject of Govern- 
ment snooping. The winning essay from 
Missouri was written by Thomas B. 
Hayes of local 367, St. Louis. The essay 
leaves no doubt that many Americans 
are seriously concerned over Govern- 
ment actions that invade privacy. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Here Is My THINKING ON INVASION OF 

PRIVACY 

All the world hates a snooper, whether he 
peeks through venetian blinds as you bring 
home the groceries or at your deposit slip at 
the bank counter. 

When your Government snoops into your 
private life, it is worse still. Because your 
Government, especially of late, talks big 
about privacy and freedom, but, alas, it is 
with tongue in cheek. This Government 
snooping is small, is low, is envious, is un- 
American, is treacherous, is hateful. 

So speak up then, everybody, in order that 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people may not perish from the 
earth.” 


Defense Procurement Practice Bypasses 
Private Innovator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
meaningful article was recently written 
for the monthly publication of the West- 
ern Electronic Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Westerner, by Mr. John C. 
Beckett, Government relations manager 
of the Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit Mr. Beckett's 
article in the belief that it is so timely 
and important that it should be read 
by every Member of Congress: 
DEFENSE PROCUREMENT PRACTICE BYPASSES 

PRIVATE INNOVATOR 


(By John C. Beckett) 


The stress on increased competitive bid- 
ding by the Defense Department has en- 
couraged contracting officers to avoid stand- 
ard commercial catalog equipment, even 
though commercial equipment is often tech- 
nically more adyanced and less expensive. 
The Defense Department is not solely to 
blame. The GAO has repeatedly advised 
Government agencies to avoid brand name 
procurements and prepare detailed specifi- 
cations on products which are already de- 
veloped at private expense and available off 
the shelf. 

Until recently, brand name or equal pro- 
curement has been considered a form of non- 
competitive buying by most Government 
agencies, The forces of the open competi- 
tive market on a brand name product are 
all too often ignored in judging the com- 
petitiveness of commercial versus Govern- 
ment-specified products. It is common prac- 
tice in Government circles to assume that the 
amount of competition is directly propor- 
tional to the number of bids received, re- 
gardless of the commercial market. Some 
of the bids may be nonresponsive or from 
poorly qualified firms. Nevertheless, the 
record looks good if there are many bidders. 

In the commercial market it is not unusual 
for a manufacturer to take a significant lead 
over competition by innovating a better prod- 
uct for less money. Potential competition 
may be discouraged by the low price and 
great acceptance of an established product. 
However, the Government buyer will ignore 
this background and insist on a competitive 
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picture of bidding based on prepared detail 
specs that fit no available commercial prod- 
uct and require engineering a new item. The 
cost of preparing the detailed specs and the 
lost time in procurement is never charged in 
the final cost tallying to the Government. 

Brand name or equal procurement is not 
an easy buying technique, but it is the best 
method for buying standard commercial 
products that are timely and reasonably 
priced. This method requires careful judg- 
ment in stipulating salient features and in 
anticipating evaluation requirements of the 
“or equal” bids. The procurement agency 
must be technically equipped to evaluate all 
bids to insure that they are responsive. 

Brand name or equal assumes that the 
commercial products offered will differ in 
minor respects; i.e., they are not identical. 
This method of procurement is described as 
“descriptive but not restrictive.” If the pro- 
curement agency is not well staffed tech- 
nically, the interpretation of “what is equal” 
can fall far short of the desired item. In this 
case the agency is better advised to go sole 
source than risk the confusion and protests 
from poor evaluation. 

Bid samples are justified as an aid in eval- 
uating commercial products. However, the 
same requirement of procurement agency 
technical competence is present with bid 
samples as with other techniques where prod- 
ucts are not identical. When the procure- 
ment agency and user are widely separated, 
as often happens in Government procure- 
ment, the evaluation process suffers. 

This problem has added to the avoidance 
of the privately developed product. But the 
fault isn't with the brand name or equal 
purchase technique; it’s with the procedure 
for technical evaluation. This technical re- 
quirement is present to an even greater de- 
gree in the preparation of detailed specifica- 
tions because the product described usually 
has not experienced the shakedown of com- 
mercial use and acceptance. Thus, the tech- 
nical back-up in Government procurement 
can't be avoided but must be better prepared 
and planned. 

If “brand name or equal” procurement is 
to maintain its respectability, some measures 
must be taken to assure that the “or equal” 
alternative is consistently and clearly de- 
fined. For example, it must be made clear 
that the stipulation of salient features is to 
emphasize requirements which “may not be 
obvious” and that this stipulation does not 
Telieve the “or equal” bidder from meeting 
the obvious requirements of an equal prod- 
uct. 

The first step in reestablishing commercial 
catalog products as a desirable purchase by 
Government agencies may take place in the 
next few weeks. The ASPR Committee will 
consider a proposal to place brand name or 
equal procurement as the first choice in 
the selection of a buying technique for the 
procurement of privately developed catalog 
products. Heretofore, it has not been clear 
that brand name and sole source procure- 
ments are acceptable methods. The built-in 
competitive forces to insure a fair price to 
the Government have not been fully recog- 
nized. This acceptability will be blessed if 
these proposed revisions are adopted. 

Sole source procurement is recommended 
where an item must be identical, and li- 
censing will be encouraged where production 
capacity of an identical items is in question. 
The use of brand name or sole source pro- 
curement technique assumes that there is 
either Inadequate technical information or 
inadequate time to procure through detailed 
specifications. This is often the case with 
electronic equipment. 

The private innovator has had a difficult 
time with Government buyers. The em- 
phasis on price competition and the fre- 
quent assumption that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a monopoly on research in 
electronics has seriously hampered the op- 
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portunity for the independent developer and 
producer. Incentives are needed to invite 
advanced technical products. The incentive 
of knowing that there is a ready market is 
strong persuasion. It needs to be nutured 
and cared for. A change in the attitude of 
many Government agencies towards com- 
mercial products is long overdue. 


Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Arkansas Gazette on June 29 published 
a fine article by a former colleague the 
Honorable Frank P. Graham. This is 
such a perceptive article that I think it 
should be inserted in the RECORD. 

The Gazette on the following day pub- 
lished an excellent editorial on the same 
subject and I commend it to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert both 
of these items in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. x 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, June 29, 1965] 


ARGUMENTS FOR FREEDOM ON THE COLLEGE 
CAMPUS 


(By Frank P. Graham) 


(Eprror's Notr.—Frank P, Graham, former 
president of the University of North Caro- 
lina, former U.S. Senator and U.N, mediator, 
is a key figure in the development of the 
University of North Carolina into one of the 
three or four outstanding southern institu- 
tions of higher education. In a talk Friday 
at Manteo, N.C., Graham talked about aca- 
demic freedom and the North Carolina law 
prohibiting Communists and pleaders of the 
fifth amendment from speaking at any State 
institution. Some of his remarks follow.) 

The issue here is not the employment of a 
teacher who is a member of a party whose 
line automatically shifts with orders from 
above, contrary to the principles of academic 
freedom, the open forum and the American 
Bill of Rights. Rather, the issue is the right 
of a responsible faculty and student commit- 
tee to invite speakers to open forums for 
hearing all points of view, including the ex- 
treme right, conservative, liberal, moderate, 
and the extreme left, all subject to cross- 
examination and reply. Such open forums 
are a part of the educational process for 
equipping students for understanding our 
own democracy and for informed grappling 
with the problems of the present age. 

Such open forums also are of the very sub- 
stance of academic freedom, our historic civil 
liberties, and the American Bill of Rights. 
The free market of ideas in the historic Amer- 


ican view is a basic part of the American 


tradition of free enterprise. Gag laws re- 
pressing the freedom of assembly and speech 
are expressions of the totalitarian way and 
are contrary to the American way—explicit in 
our heritage of freedom and our hope for the 
preservation of the very civil liberties which 
not only gave birth to our Republic but also 
provide the foundations for the survival and 
progress of a free society in the modern world. 

The “gag law” is a reflection on the in- 
telligence of youth and the responsible free- 
dom of students in the State's colleges and 
an expression of a lack of faith in the robust- 
ness of our democracy. 
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It is historically anomalous that the State 
of North Carolina, which refused to ratify 
the Constitution of the United States, until 
after Its leaders, in line with Jefferson's strat- 
egy, were given assurance that at the earliest 
opportunity the Bill of Rights would be 
made a basic part of the Constitution is 
the very State which adopted a “gag law” 
in violation of the Bill of Rights. To her 
shame, as an educational, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and humane leader of the risen 
South, North Carolina now has a statute 
which constitutes a political interference 
with the responsibility of the boards of 
trustees of the university and the State col- 
leges for the responsible intellectual freedom 
and moral autonomy of the State's educa- 
tional institutions as basic parts of the hu- 
man liberties of our free society, 

There will be a continuing rallying of not 
only almost all the newspapers, the presi- 
dents and chancellors, the faculties, students, 
the alumni, and alumnae, not only of the 
State institutions, but also of the church- 
related colleges, as boldly expressed, for ex- 
ample, by Wake Forest, and Davidson, and 
of the privately endowed national Duke Uni- 
versity, as eloquently voiced at Chapel Hill 
by president Douglas M. Knight, in moral 
support of the responsible freedom of all our 
colleges and universities. 

As in the past, when basic liberties and 
far-visioned State undertakings were in is- 
sue, so again there will surely be organized a 
statewide movement of the people of North 
Carolina, rolling on in gathering power from 
the mountains to the sea, to redeem and 
refurbish her great name, and, in this case, 
to bring to an end this misrepresentative re- 
action against our American heritage and 
this violation of the American Bill of Rights, 
which North Carolina had a part in making 
one of the foundations of the greatness of a 
free America and, in turn, the United States 
had a part, under the leadership of a noble 
American woman, in making a part of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations. 


[From the Arkansas Gavette, June 30, 1965] 
Some Sadr COUNSEL FOR THE U. oF A; 


North Carolina has a well earned reputa- 
tion as the most progressive of the Southern 
States and yet it is afflicted with one of the 
worst State laws constricting academic free- 
dom. This law is under attack by North 
Carolina educators and newspapers, among 
others, and the issue is essentially the same 
as one that has been stirring debate in Arkan- 
sas. 
The offending North Carolina statute pro- 
hibits speaking appearances by Communists 
or fifth amendment pleaders at any State in- 
situation. Blessedly, Arkansas has no such 
statute but, on the record of University of 
Arkansas policy, the absence of such statu- 
tory prohibition may be of no immediate 
import. In the celebrated affair of the visit- 
ing Bulgarian, the use of a university facility 
was denied a foreign governmental attaché 
who had been invited by a student group to 
speak. The reason for denial was the visi- 
tor’s membership in the Communist Party. 
Later the University of Arkansas, in another 
disputed decision, sought to block a speaking 
appearance by a leader of the California 
student protest movement. Against this 
background we have no doubt that the 
Fayetteville policy would embrace North 
Carolina's preclusion of fifth amendment 
pleaders or almost any other class of con- 
troversial spenkers. 

Many of us in Arkansas and elsewhere 
have argued the case for academic freedom, 
but we doubt t anyone has presented the 
case more clearly and eloquently than has 
Frank Graham, distinguished North Caro- 
lina educator, m remarks that we published 
yesterday in the columns across from the edi- 
torial page. Mr. Graham, former president 
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of the University of North Carolina and for- 
mer U.S. Senator, has been a key figure in 
bringing his university to national emi- 
nence. His credentials are the finest, and his 
logic is unassailable, as in this excerpt from 
his remarks (made in a talk at Manteo, 
N.C.), which we commend to the University 
of Arkansas president and board of trustees: 

“The issue here is not the employment of 
a teacher who is a member of a party whose 
line automatically shifts with orders from 
above, contrary to the principles of academic 
freedom, the open forum, and the American 
Bill of Rights. Rather the issue is the right of 
a responsible faculty and student committee 
to Invite speakers to open forums for hear- 
ing all points of view, including the extreme 
right, conservative, liberal, moderate, and the 
extreme left, all subject to cross-examina- 
tion and reply. Such open forums are a part 
of the educational process for equipping stu- 
dents for understanding our own democracy 
and for informed grappling with the prob- 
lems of the present age. 

“Such open forums, also, are of the very 
substance of academic freedom, our historic 
civil liberties and the American Bill of 
Rights. The free market of ideas in this his- 
toric American view is a basic part of the 
American tradition of free enterprise. Gag 
laws repressing the freedom of assembly and 
speech are expressions of the totalitarian 
way and are contrary to the American 
way a 


The Sows, Seed, and Cement War in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, our 
newspapers are filled each day with 
stories of the fighting in Vietnam. Be- 
hind these headlines, however, is a re- 
markable story of progress on other 
fronts. 

The following first-hand account by 
a woman who knows Vietnam well is a 
poignant story of what our foreign aid 
representatives and private American 
organizations are accomplishing behind 
the battlelines. It is a description of 
another war against the poverty and 
hunger of a people who have known little 
else than war. 

Mrs, Werner J. Blarichard, the author 
of this article which appeared recently 
in Presbyterian Life, has just finished 2 
years in the Peace Corps, where she was 
a volunteer teacher in the Philippines. 
A member of the United Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Juliet 
Blanchard is a writer and world 
traveler. 

The article follows: 

THE Sows, SEED, AND CEMENT Wan IN 

VIETNAM 

“This war is not lost.” The big, balding 
American pounded his fist on the rail of the 
pigpen. Hugging an enormous cauliflower 
under his arm, he munched on a handful 
of peanuts grown and seasoned by Vietnam- 
ese farm women. 

“Pigs,” he said, that's how we'll win it. 
We imported 150,000, gave 2 piglets to a 
farmer, and a boar to each hamlet. A farmer 
can make 7,000 piasters a year with pigs, 
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more than the value of his whole rice crop. 
And he won't stand for the Vietcong stealing 
em.“ The sow rolled over on her clean fat 
side and grunted contentedly with a Kansas 
drawl. 

That's the seldom-told story of the war 
in Vietnam: a farmer will fight for his pigs. 
That was the reason for the Agricultural 
Extension Prize Award ceremony at Bien Hoa 
village. On the grandstand, decked with 
bright yellow, red-banded flags of Vietnam 
flapping in the warm winter sun, sat na- 
tional, local, and foreign oficials, Several 
hundred farmers and their families faced 
them silently while plump brown bables in 
shirts and no pants played on the grass, 

The Minister of Rural Affairs spoke at the 
microphone. “I am very much moved at 
seeing our compatriots of all social classes 
gathering so numerously as such; and I am 
sincerely gratfeul * * +", The written Eng- 
lish translation handed to guests continued, 
but the speaker’s voice was lost in the roar 
of planes from Bien Hoa military airport. 
The minister waited, aware, as was his sudi- 
ence, that the sounds of security take prece- 
dence over all other sounds in this country. 

The shooting war in Vietnam we know 
well. From a comfortable distance of 
10,000 miles we are mildy concerned with 
the fate of people we scarcely know, in a 
country we cannot visualize, one with which 
before 1945 we had little trade or policical 
connection, We are deeply distressed at find- 
ing ourselves involved in a cause with no 
assurance of success, fighting alongside 
people who do not seem to be sure what they 
want, people without a clearcut conception of 
freedom, who lack stable institution of repre- 
sentative government. 

In January 1965, the news seemed to 
indicate near collapse of the country, and I 
felt constrained to make my third trip to 
Vietnam to see for myself what civilian life 
under siege was like, and how Vietnamese 
friends and American advisers felt about the 
situation. 

That's how I happened to be present at the 
agricultural fair, reading the minister's speech 
as he continued: “As all of us know, Vietnam 
is an agricultural country where 80 percent of 
its citizens are farmers. The Government is 
convinced that most of the farmers are living 
under the Vietcong everyday direct menace, 
both at the material and mental viewpoints. 
Consequently, the Government is confident 
that in oredr to defeat the Vietcong, it must 
conquer the rural people’s feeling and con- 
sider the countryside as a base for our work 
of national salvation and reconstruction.” 

The people didn't seem much impressed by 
this policy statement, but they did under- 
stand the awarding of prizes. Pigs and poul- 
try were presented to oustanding farmers by 
local officials and by American and Chinese 
(Taiwan) advisers. Bags of fertilizer, ce- 
ment, insecticide, and sprayers were gifts 
from notables and industrialists. 

On exhibit were results of crop improve- 
ment and diversification: thin, tender sugar- 
cane, cassia, cauliflourer, corn, peanuts, 
onions, ginger root, and improved varieties 
of rice. Youngsters proudly demonstrated 
care of animals under a familiar green and 
white flag on which 4-T had replaced the 
4-H which American agricultural experts 
have introduced around the world. 

As the formalities came to an end, we drove 
back toward Saigon along the edge of the 
airport where only a few weeks before the 
Vietcong had launched a surprise attack, 
destroying half the aircraft. 

“This area isn’t exactly secure, Is it?” I 
asked Vladimir Lehovich of U.S. Operations 
Mission (USOM, our economic-assistance 
program). 

“Not exactly,” he replied politely, exhibit- 
ing no amusement at my ignorance which as- 
sumed that civilians stayed out of Vietcong 
territory. I was to learn that this war 
looks less like a patchwork quilt than a 
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sieve, with fluid seeping in and out, and 
neither side able to strain the other entire- 
ly out of any area. 

“But the Government of Vietnam has bet- 
ter control here than in many areas,” the 
tall young man from New York City went on 
to explain, “because there are a lot of re- 
settled refugees from the north. They are 
the backbone of counterinsurgency. They 
know what they are fighting against.” 

“And for,” added the pig expert. 

The agricultural fair and the airport to- 
gether illustrate the two-pronged objectives 
of U.S. policy in Vietnam, and the reason for 
our presence there in response to requests 
repeated by consecutive governments: First, 
counterinsurgency to defeat the Commu- 
nist offensive; second, nation building or the 
development of an economic and social 
structure which will improve relations be- 
tween the Government of Vietnam and its 
citizens and eventually enable the country 
to be self-sufficient. Programs directed to 
the two objectives are not only intertwined; 
they are inseparable. 

Before the recently stepped-up military of- 
fensive, over half of our ald was for economic 
and social purposes. Examples of these vari- 
ous kinds of assistance and of the coordina- 
tion of counterinsurgency and local devel- 
opment work can be seen well in the province 
of Tay Ninh, Here nation building is going 
on right in the midst of Vietcong territory. 
The capital city of Tay Ninh is a 20-minute 
flight west from Saigon and lies within a few 
miles of the jungle headquarters of the Viet- 
cong. Tourists do not fly to Tay Ninh these 
days to see the fantastic temples of the Cau 
Dai religious sect which combines the teach- 
ings of Buddah, Moses, Christ, and Con- 
fucius. But the airport, fortunately near the 
center of town, is busy with helicopters, car- 
go planes, and small craft which deposit their 
business passengers and return quickly to 
the relative safety of Saigon. 

Affairs in the province are administered 
by the Province Chief, the commander of 
Vietnamese military forces, working close- 
ly with the representative of USOM and 
a team of the Military Advisory Command in 
Vietnam (MACV, pronounced “MacVee"’). 
Eduardo Navarro. Filippino-American citi- 
zen, our province representative, is concerned 
with the welfare of the 250,000 Inhabitants, 
As a retired colonel in the U.S. Army, he has 
a soldier's respect for discipline. 

“What makes people fight?“ he asked a 
group of civilians and soldiers. “What makes 
men go forward into danger? Quiet, peace- 
ful people who only want to be left alone? 
It’s either tough discipline—which these 
raw troops don’t have—or it’s strong moti- 
vation, that’s what parents have for the 
school they build with their own hands. 
The Vietcong promise schools. We buiid 
them.” Frankly he puts more faith in his 
PTA “troops” than in the Vietnamese local 
militia. 

Mr. Navarro and the province chief are 
proud of over 100 “unfunded” schools which 
have been built without outside financing 
except for cement and roofing supplied by 
the United States. 

We watched the PTA members building. 
Mothers in black trousers, short Chinese- 
style overblouses, and conical hats carried 
wet cement in skin buckets on a pole slung 
over the shoulder to fathers who laid a wall 
of single bricks. They smiled at us as they 
worked in the tropical sun. Across the field 
came the sound of children’s voices chanting 
their lessons in other classrooms bullt with 
U.S. assistance. Their teachers were some 
of the 198 who have recently been trained. 
It is easier to get teachers to take training 
now that the pay has been raised to about 
$150 a year, which is considered a living 
wage. American assistance is also given 
te private schools and orphanages. 
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Health services include a new surgical 
wing at the province hospital, staffed with a 
team of 15 Filipino doctors, nurses, and tech- 
nicians paid by the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Malarla eradication, well on its way 
before 1960, has been seriously hampered 
by the Vietcong, but clinics stocked with 
U.S. pharmaceutical supplies serve the local 
needs. 

While lunching with the province chief, 
Mr. Navarro received word that one of his 
Jeeps had been ambushed by the Vietcong, 
but the driver got away. “Those blank 
Vietcong,” he exploded. “We've got to get 
right out there and tell the people the 
medical supplies on that Jeep were from 
their government before the Vietcong dis- 
tributes them as their own good deed.” He 
sighed, “Who will they believe?” 

That's just one of the unanswered ques- 
tions in this strange, mixed-up contest for 
the loyalties of peasants who have never 
been disturbed by political ideologies or 
the surge of nationalism, and who merely 
want to raise their rice and their children 
in peace, with as little regulation and taxa- 
tion as possible. The greatest desire of these 
people is for land. A sound program of land 
reform was begun under Diem, similar to 
that which has been so successful in Taiwan, 
whereby farmers can buy the land they 
till over a 7-year period, and landlords re- 
celve some recompense. But this is poor 
competition against the Vietcong, who simply 
kill the landlord and tell the peasants to 
take the land, 

The province chief seemed optimistic, 
nevertheless, as he explained the develop- 
ment program by which it is hoped to get or 
keep the hamlets out of Vietcong control 
by assuring security and helping the people 
achieve a life worth fighting for. This is 


called the new life hamlet program. It at- 


tempts to salvage something from the stra- 
tegic hamlets of the Diem regime. That 
grandiose scheme, promoted by Ngo Din Nhu, 
was supposed to relocated peasants In thou- 
sands of hamlets which were defensible. 
But the double fences of barbed wire or criss- 
crossed sharpened posts, which I saw on the 
road to Dalat, gave no protection against the 
modern weapons increasingly used by the 
Vietcong. The local defense forces and the 
embryonic councils were easily infiltrated by 
the Vietcong, and a hamlet could be sub- 
verted at will by the simple expedient of 
murdering the officials, doctors, and teachers, 
and threatening the leaderless people with 
similar treatment. If they resisted, the 
hamlet was burned; the able-bodied men 
were kidnapped or perguaded“ to Join the 
Vietcong. 

Now the Vietnamese American advisers, 
both civilian and military, work together to 
build communities one by one. In the Tay 
Ninh area, 21 of the 109 hamlets are con- 
sidered “new life’ and secure. They have 
the beginnings of local government. Self- 
help projects, such as markets, roads, schools, 
and clinics, are encouraged by U.S. supplies of 
dried milk, bulgar wheat, corn meal, oil, and 
other items in our Public Law 480, or surplus 
commodity, program. An essential part of 
the general plan is the routing out of Viet- 
cong agents who can only be identified by 
the local people. 

It is a painfully slow, often discouraging 
process, seriously hampered by lack of 
trained and dependable public officials and 
police. The Vietcong began their offensive 
before 1959 by assassinating 10,000 local of- 
ficials. The country has never receovered 
from that blow to orderly and effective gov- 
ernment. In fact, it is easy to feel that this 
attempt to build a country while under attack 
is impossible, but the attitude of Americans 
on the spot is “when have we retreated from 
the impossible?” 
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From technicians, specialists, and ad- 
visers of every kind one hears, “This can be a 
great country—if we only had security” or 
“We'll be here a long time.” Or, “No matter 
how it looks from the United States, we are 
laying the foundation for the future of a 
people.” And in a chorus, “We're sticking.” 
I didn’t find one single person who wanted 
to come home. Certainly no one with a 
spark of compassion would of his own will 
walk out on harassed, desperate, bewildered 
people who have known no peace for 20 years, 
who fought the Japanese, fought the French, 
and are fighting their own people for the 
right to choose how they shall live. 

This feeling was reflected by the wives of 
Americans right up to the moment they were 
brought home, In Saigon these women gave 
me a whirlwind tour of welfare institutions 
where they were giving service and financial 
aid. Mrs. William Westmoreland, wife of the 
commanding general of MACV, not only 
served personally in the hospitals, but 
trained hundreds of Vietnamese women in 
“Gray Lady“ work which was an entirely new 
idea to them. At the Caritas Home for the 
Undernourished Children in a building built 
and equipped by the American Women's As- 
sociation, Eleanor Elson Heginbotham, 
daughter of the pastor of the National Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, D.C., dis- 
cussed Vietnamese needs with nurses in 
French. Most Americans in our agencies in 
Vietnam speak either French or Vietnamese, 
Elly's husband, Erland, is in the economic 
section of USOM. His parents, themselves 
in Government service overseas are both ac- 
tive Presbyterians. There are many others 
with similar background and motivation, and 
we can be proud of the kind of people who 
are serving in Vietnam with dedication and a 
buoyant goodwill. There is no Peace Corps 
there, for the country is considered too dan- 
gerous, but a large corps of young men in 
International Voluntary Service (a private 
church-initiated organization under Govern- 
ment contract) is giving valuable assistance 
in remote areas. 

Our economic assistance to Vietnam for 
10 years has been not merely anti-Commu- 
nist, but rather primarily propeople, and it 
covers the whole spectrum of the everlasting 
war on poverty, disease, ignorance. Evidence 
is widespread: wells and water tanks, toilets 
and insecticides, training for doctors, teach- 
ers, police. Most recent are the beginnings 
of basic industries such as textiles, roofing, 
ee and sericulture (the production of 

A war cannot be won by compassionate 
civilians with sows, seed, and cement. But 
this war cannot be won without them. The 
use of these kinds.of weapons is too little, 
but it is not too late. If we could find 
courageous personnel and part with the 
funds, it could be multiplied many times. 
The Government of Vietnam might be per- 
suaded to distribute land much faster, on 
easier terms. And the proposals, coming 
from many sources, that the mammoth de- 
velopment of the Mekong River region be 
rapidly stepped up might be an inducement 
to the nations of that region torn by strife 
and hatred to cooperate for their own col- 
lective interests. 

But none of these possibilities can become 
realities until aggression by mass terror is 
stopped. For a long time responsible Viet- 
namese insisted that the only way to do this 
was to attack the source of control and sup- 
plies in Ho Chi Minh territory. Now this ts 
taking place, and peaceseeking Americans 
are divided between enthusiastic support, 
violent opposition, and doubts. We face 
the terrible choice: by bombing we risk im- 
mediate widening of the conflict: by not 
bombing we risk uncontrollable spread of 


creeping aggression. 
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Avoiding arguments on strategy, senseless 
name calling, all-or-nothing demands, aca- 
demic solutions, or facesaving devices, as 
Christians and responsible citizens, we want 
to know whether our effort is justified. If 
we believe that freedom is a God-given right 
for all men, must we not fan its flame, how- 
ever weak, wherever it is possible to do so? 

Being practical people, we want to know 
whether our cause has a chance to succeed in 
Vietnam. In to see our way clear in 
this situation, it would help if we had a more 
complete picture of the people we are fight- 
ing and working with. Granting the infor- 
mation we get is true, it should be balanced 
with less known but no less valid facts. For 
instance, to have some perspective on stu- 
dent opinion, we should know not only that 
students sometimes break windows in the 
Abraham Lincoln Library in Saigon, but that 
inside the library the seats are filled with 
students of all ages taking advantage of 
books, films, displays, and English classes. 
It is worth noting that in the traffic circle in 
front of that library a huge billboard showed 
the progress of the campaign for flood relief 
with the flags of 27 nations which were help- 
ing, and that the students were stopping cars 
as they entered the city to collect contribu- 
tions for flood victims. 

When we feel that we are alone in support 
of South Vietnam and are incurring ill will 
of other countries in so doing, we should 
know that 24 other nations, including Japan, 
Taiwan, Thailand, the Philippines, Korea, 
and Australia are assisting with supplies and 
personnel. 

The picture of villagers sullen and un- 
appreciative “of all we have done for them” 
should be accompanied by a picture of chil- 
dren bowing over folded arms to Americans 
who are supplying basic needs, and by many 
pictures of Americans moving freely in the 
back country in immediate danger of am- 
bush, kidnaping, death by the Vietcong, but 
trusting the people with whom they work to 
protect them. 

For those who claim that Vietnamese 
don't care about freedom, do not even know 
its meaning, and are not worth fighting for, 
I covet the friendship of just one of the un- 
counted Vietnamese who do care, like Vu 
Ngoc Dal. Dai is a Catholic whose mother 
was killed and whose father died during the 
Communist revolution in the North. He 
teaches economic and political sclence in 
three high schools in Saigon and was a 
UNESCO scholar at the University of the 
Philippines, where I helped him with Eng- 
lish. He adopted me as his foster mother, 
and my family was suddenly enlarged by a 
delightful and devoted son, daughter-in-law, 
and two loving grandchildren—another is ex- 
pected soon. In our conversations we probed 
the meanings of freedom, dictatorship, and 
communism. When Dal returned to Saigon, 
he refused to cooperate with the Diem re- 
gime, knowing well the risks to himself and 
to his family. His first question the last 
time he met me was, ‘Ma'am, are the Ameri- 
cans going to get out?” 

“Not as long as you want us to stay,” I 
replied. 

A moment of tense silence and then, 
quietly, “I have escaped the Communists 
twice; now there is no place else to go. The 
Americans are our only hope. I must leave 
my students and go into battle.” 

Back at the agricultural ceremony, the 
country woman, with a face like tooled 
leather, bowed over her folded hands, thank- 
ing the officials who were presenting her 
with a pig in a crate. When she lifted her 
eyes, they were dulled by the years of strug- 
gle, disaster, and terror she had known, but 
she must have been clinging to a small 
hope—that the pig would live to grow up 
and be food for her family. 
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“Its What's Happening, Baby” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from one of my younger constituents, 
which I believe will be of interest to my 
colleagues: 


Jux 5, 1965. 
Representative LAURENCE J. BURTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE BURTON: I am writ- 
ing for two reasons. First, to thank you 
for “The American Creed” that I received 
at the time of my graduation, and second, to 
ask you if you have seen the CBS report. It's 
What's Happening, Baby?" This report, I 
understand, was geared for kids between 
the ages of 16 and 22. I tuned in to this 
program in hopes of finding a job, Sunday, 
July 4, at 10:30 pm. But to my dismay I 
found that Youth Corp ities were 
only open to dropouts and people who were 
being given second chances because of lack 
of money and other personal poverty reasons. 
I would like to know if this program was 
paid for by the vers hard-earned 
money, because if it was, I would like to pro- 
test and say that my father, although not a 
poverty victim or a welfare dependent, finds 
the way to support seven children and a wife. 

I also attended the youth opportunity con- 
ference, on Wednesday, June 30, from 9 am. 
to 12 pm., held at Weber State College, I 
know that all the kids that attended this 
conference were not dropouts, but now be- 
cause of this conference wish they had quit 
school instead of finding determination in 
overcoming difficulties to attain the high 
school diploma. To add to my disgust, the 
entertainment furnished by the sponsors of 
this gathering were degraded delinquents 
dressed in skintight pants, dirty sweat- 
shirts, and long, unkempt hair. Their ac- 
tions, to me, conveyed immoral ideas and 
thoughts. They called themselves “The Wild 
Ones,” and in this one area I agreed with 
them. Their instruments were turned on full 
and they screamed to get attention. People 
who didn't want to listen or wanted to talk 
had to grin and bear it until they rested. For 
3 hours I listened to men ten the teenage 
dropout what a bright future he had in store. 
The high school graduate was never men- 
tioned once and when questions were asked 
pertaining to the graduate, the questions 
were unheeded because of lack of informa- 
tion. 

Now to get back to my previous complaint 
about the show, “It’s What's Happening, 
Baby.“ I found this 90-minute program to be 
a waste of time for everyone except the slum 
victim or the poverty-ridden dropout. What 
happens to the graduate looking for work who 
is confronted with dropouts who are also 
looking for job opportunities but didn’t have 
the incentive to stay in school and finish? 
How can the graduate further his education 
without money or the job experience he 
needs? Where can he go? The employ- 
ment agency has plenty of jobs but these 
jobs are for the experienced person and not 
a young educated person. On this CBS re- 
port were rock-and-roll artists who had re- 
ceived fame since the Beatles made their 
debut. Among them were: Herman's Her- 
mits, the Four Tops, the Miracles, the Su- 
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premes, Gary Lewis and the Playboys, Dave 
Clark Five, the Cannibals, the Head- 
hunters, the Righteous Brothers, and Jan 
and Dean, just to name a few. The jerk was 
portrayed by dancers who seemed as though 
they had just received a fix or a goofball. It 
seemed we had reduced ourselves to the ani- 
mal stage, and at one scene, the dancers were 
looking out of cages in a zoo and this, I feel, 
is just where they belong. 

What are your views on the subject? 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss MARIECHEN NELSON, 
OGDEN, UTAH. 


Protecting Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of organized labor. They are 
proud, too, of the things labor stands 
for. One cause which America’s trade 
unions have supported over the years is 
the protection of our natural resources. 

We have reached a critical point in 
American history today. There is a 
dangerously diminishing amount of land 
and water available for outdoor recrea- 
. — while the demand is rapidly grow- 


Last week, the United Auto Workers 

testified in support of the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore in a subcom- 
mittee of the other body, which approved 
a similar bill in the last Congress. The 
House of Representatives, I trust, will 
soon act on this legislation. I sincerely 
hope we can conclude action on this most 
worthwhile legislation in the 89th Con- 
gress. 
Labor's interest in conservation is not 
something which happened overnight. 
Several important statements by leading 
exponents of labor on conservation have 
been uttered which deserve the atten- 
tion of House Members. 

During the White House Conference 
on Natural Beauty in Washington earlier 
this year, the UAW president, Mr. Walter 
P. Reuther, rose from the audience in a 
panel discussion on townscaping“ or 
making cities better places to live in” 
and said things which captured the 
imagination of all who heard them. 

Many Members have received copies of 
an attractive booklet called “In Pursuit 
of Greatness” which contains major por- 
tions of President Johnson’s message to 
Congress on natural beauty. 


service by the United Auto Workers and 
contains a most thoughtful foreword by 
Mr. Reuther. 

Labor has no special ax to grind on 
conservation. What organized labor 
does to win approval of more parks will 
add nothing to the paycrecks of its mem- 
bers. It does mean much to the great 
multitude of Americans who thirst for a 
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place to relax and partake of the beau- 

ties of nature. 

For these reasons I insert Mr. Reuther’s 
statement to the White House Confer- 
ence on Natural Beauty, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council statement on “En- 
hancing Our Living Environment,” and 
Mr. Reuther’s foreword to the booklet 
“In Pursuit of Greatness” in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO Executive 
COUNCIL, “ENHANCING OUn Livinc EN- 
VIRONMENT,” BAL HARBOUR, Fra., Marcy 1, 
1965 
President Johnson’s special message to 

Congress on natural beauty is in the main- 
stream of progressive American efforts 
throughout our history to develop our natu- 
ral resources and enhance our living en- 
vironment. Its stress on the beauty and 
wholesomeness of our surroundings gives 
it an essential place on the agenda of public 
and private actions that must be taken to 
realize the Great Society, since such a so- 
ciety must sustain the spirit as well as con- 
cern itself with the material well-being of 
its citizens. 

The President’s message has the special 
merit and urgency of calling for a “new 
conservation” concerned not with nature 
alone but with “the total relation between 
man and the world around him.” Within 
that broad context, it comes to grips with 
what the President calls “the darker side” 
of the new technology; the threats to life, 
health, and enjoyment of its uncontrolled 
or inadequately controlled waste products; 
it calls for priority attention to the needs 
of a growing population increasingly con- 
centrated in metropolitan areas; and it goes 
beyond a superficial cosmetic approach to 
call for the introduction of “a conscious and 
active concern for the values of beauty” into 
“all our planning, our programs, our build- 
ing, and our growth.” 

We support the President's intent—to be 
implemented where necessary through spe- 
cific legislative requests in the near future— 
to beautify our system of roads and high- 
ways, to improve and extend our network 
of scenic roads and parkways, and to under- 
take a cooperative Federal-State-local pro- 
gram to create a national system of trails 
for walking, horseback riding, and cycling. 
This program will serve the three-fold pur- 
pose of enhancing the beauty of our environ- 
ment, rendering highway travel less monot- 
onous and dangerous, and contributing sig- 
nificantly to the volume of employment. 

We welcome the President's proposal for 
broadening the open-space program to per- 
mit grants to help city governments acquire 
and clear areas to create small parks, squares, 
pedestrian malls, and playgrounds; and we 
support his request for authority for a 
matching program for installation of out- 
door lights and benches and creation of at- 
tractive cityscapes along roads and in busi- 
ness areas, 

We strongly support the President's in- 
tention to expand our present system of 
parks, seashores, and recreation areas to meet 
the growing needs of expanding population. 

We call for prompt enactment of the water 
pollution control bill (passed by the Senate 
as S. 4) to expand Federal water pollution 
control te sinc in line with the President's 

ons. 

With respect to air pollution, we call for 
prompt congressional action to strengthen 
the Clean Air Act in line with the President's 
recommendation that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare be given 
authority to investigate potential air- 
pollution problems before pollution occurs, 
and to make recommendations for 
prevention. 

We stress the importance of the Presi- 
dent’s allocation of additional funds in the 
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budget to assure greater knowledge and con- 
trol of pesticides and his request for addi- 
tional funds for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for research into a regulatory control 
over toxic chemicals, We favor the intent of 
legislation being prepared in the Department 
of Agriculture for tightening control over the 
manufacture and use of agricultural chemi- 
cals, including, the President reports, U- 
censing and factory inspection of manufac- 
turers, clearly placing the burden of proof 
of safety on the proponent of the chemical 
rather than on the Government." 

The AFL-CIO will cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment and join with all concerned groups 
in undertaking what the President terms 
“the large campaign of public education 
which is needed to alert Americans to the 
danger to their natural heritage and to the 
need for action.” 

STATEMENT BY WALTER P. REUTHER AT. WHITE 

Hovusk CONFERENCE ON NATURAL BEAUTY, 

1965 


I am Walter Reuther, and I am here as 
president of the United Automobile Work- 
ers and also chairman of my neighborhood 
conservation and beautification committee. 
I had the privielege of hearing President 
Johnson's inspiring address at the University 
of Michigan when he called upon Americans 
to Join in the bullding of the Great Society. 
I was most impressed when he said, “As 
members of that great society, we would 
need to be more concerned with the quality 
of our goals than the quantity of our goods.” 
That is what this Conference is about. 

This Conference is about how a free so- 
ciety, within its value system, can harness 
the rising star of science and technology 
to provide the higher and higher levels of 
economic abundance, but also use that 
abundance consistent with basic human 
values to satisfy both man's material needs 
and the needs of the human spirit, 

To me, this Conference is about how we 
build a tomorrow in which we can have not 
only more bread, but also more roses. Satis- 
fying our material needs is a very simple 
thing with our advanced technology, but if 
we stand committed almost exclusively to 
the expansion of man’s material well-being 
and neglect his spiritual well-being, then I 
think we will fail to achieve that Great 
Society. 

What is our basic problem? As I see it, it 
is summarized in the remarks you made, Mr. 
Chairman, You said because a sewer col- 
lapsed in Philadelphia you had an oppor- 
tunity to build a garden path and you 
wanted to make that garden path the way 
garden paths should be, with flagstones and 
with nature. Instead of that, you got black- 


Why is it that we get unlimited blacktop. 
It is because we have limited budgets. We 
have limited budgets because we give lip- 
service to our value system, but we are not 
acting true to those values, 

If we are to build an America in which 
bread and roses can be achieved in their 
proper balance, not in the lives of a few, 
but in the lives of many, then we have a prac- 
tical job of raising the level of understand- 
ing of these intangible, human yalues that we 
associate with beauty. 

The problem is not that we lack the know- 
how. We have plenty of know-how. We 
have plenty of resources, 

Our problem is that we have not as a na- 
tion, accepted these values and prepared to 
commit ourselves and our resources to their 
achievement. 

I think we have a tremendous job of public 
education and I hope that as a result of this 
conference and the great national attention 
that will be brought to bear upon the prob- 
lem, that we can mobilize the trade unions 
and the churches, and the other great orga- 
nizations. If we do so, public planners, 
architects, and other people who really deter- 
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mine the physical environments of our 
society will respond to the discipline of an 
aroused public understanding. I believe that 
this is the key to whether we can build the 
Great Society in which man can have both 
bread and roses. 


“In PURSUIT or GREATNESS,” THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE ON NATURAL BEAUTY 

“To protect and restore. the natural herit- 
age of a free peopie.” 

(Foreword by Walter P. Reuther) 

The American heritage of spacious skies 
and amber waves of grain is rapidly disap- 
pearing. In place of America the beautiful, 
we have a honky-tonk jungle in most Amer- 
ican cities and in much of our countryside. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's message to 
Congress on natural beauty this year is a re- 
minder that precious little time is left to 
save our land from becoming, as one com- 
mentator rightly warned, God's own junk- 
yard.” 

If we act quickly and with Intelligence and 
if we commit ourselves and make a national 
effort equal to the dimensions of the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity, we can restore 
America’s beauty and have a heritage for 
future generations worthy of the children of 
free men. 

President Johnson's challenge to beautify 
America embraces the total of our living en- 
vironment. He Mas called upon us for a 
total national effort to preserve our foreste— 
our primitive cathedrals—to beautify and 
purify our streams, to replenish and protect 
our wild life, to expand our park system and 
preserve our seashores, to enable increasing 
millions to share the excitement and joy of 
contact and communion with nature in its 
primitive strength and its breathtaking 
beauty. He urges that we work in our ur- 
ban areas—our own local communities—in 
our very backyards if we are to make Amer- 
ica beautiful. Seventy percent of the 
American people live in our great urban areas 
of congestion which require action bolder 
and broader than the traditional battle lines 
on conservation. 

We must examine the entire suffocating 
problems of air and water pollution, traffic 
congestion, population density, urban sprawl, 
billboard jungles, auto Junkyards, unsightly 
utility poles, and the woeful lack of planning 
which results in ugliness and a living en- 
vironment that does offense to man’s dignity 
and is unnatural in his relationship to 
nature. 

The Great Society envisaged by President 
Johnson is compassionate. People must be 
free from the bonds of poverty. Man's spirit 
can then best soar to heights of greatness in 
a natural, wholesome environment in neigh- 
borhoods with trees, parks, playgrounds, 
grass, clean alr, and water. 

The 20th century technological revolution 
has given us the tools of automation and 
economic abundance with which we can 
conquer man’s ancient enemies—poverty, ig- 
norance, and disease. We can free the human 
family from material poverty. We must also 
work to create a living environment of 
beauty which will liberate man from the 


spiritual poverty of ugliness and urban light. 


We have mastered the scientific, technical, 
and productive know-how to satisfy man's 
material needs. We must now make a com- 
parable effort to master the human, social, 
and moral know-why essential to achieve 
man’s higher purposes and to relate him to 
mature as he searches for fulfilment. 

President Johnson's call to build the Great 
Society is a society where men are more con- 
cerned with the quality of their goals than 
with the quantity of thelr goods. 

The good life is more than money in the 
bank, food on the table, and a roof over the 
head. The good life is also a place for all 
children to play and breathing space to live 
in and grow strong in body, mind, and spirit. 
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President Johnson’s program to beautify 
America is filled with challenge, inspiration 
and excitement that should spur us all to 
action. It is our duty now to carry out these 
ideas in practical ways through social action 
in our communities, States, and Nation. We 
can make beauty flourish in our land. We 
can escape and conquer the ugliness in our 
cities. We can purity the air we breathe and 
the water in our lakes and streams. We can 
build an America where we can share the ad- 
yantages of the materia! progress of the 20th 
century without the corrupting and cor- 
roding influences of neglect and indifference 
and public apathy which, if unchecked, will 
create a chrome-plated wasteland. 

The hour is late. 

The challenge is exicting. 

The rewards are rich with opportunities for 
beauty and human fulfillment. 

Wurm P. REUTHER, 


U. N. Southeast Asian Solution Explored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, 
thoughtful people in the free world are 
exhausting the available chess moves in 
an effort to avoid an Asian land war. 
The free world thought is motivated not 
by fear but out of a desire to thwart 
aggression by peaceful means. 

I would suggest that the pacifists di- 
rect some of their good intentions toward 
Hanoi, Peiping, and the NLF, the political 
entities that appear to be voiceless and 
tongueless on this issue. With the free 
world attempting to exhaust every peace- 
ful alternative and articulating well their 
Positions, I would think that well-mean- 
ing pacifists might well question publicly 
the Communist motive and sincerity. 

Typical of American policy expression 
is the following letter received from 
Assistant Secretary of State Douglas 
MacArthur II indicating the U.N. stale- 
mate. It may well be that article 19 
denying a member a vote due to nonpay- 
ment of peacekeeping activities assess- 
ments to neutralize Communist aggres- 
sion destines the U.N. for the historical 
scrap heap anyway: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 


Hon. Roserr L. Leccert, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Leccerr: Thank you 
for your letter in which you request infor- 
mation concerning the utilization of the 
United Nations in the conflict in Vietnam. 

There are a number of roles which the 
United Nations might conceivably play in 
the Vietnam situation, among which are the 
Provision of peacekeeping forces, a channel 
for diplomatic discussions, a forum for ne- 
g§otiations, and a coordinator of regional eco- 
nomic development. It is important to 
assess the practicability of these roles both 
in conjunction with movement toward a 
Peaceful settlement and in relation to the 
attitudes of Hanoi and Peiping toward UN. 
involvement. The United States has at- 
tempted more than once to use United 
Nations machinery to help resolve various 
aspects of the Vietnam situation. Unfor- 
tunately, in recent months we have wit- 
essed the contemptuous rejection by Pel- 
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ping and Hanoi of any U.N. role in the Viet- 
nam situation and of one proposal after an- 
other to move the Vietnam situation to the 
conference table. 

In May 1964, Cambodia complained to the 
United Nations Security Council of South 
Vietnamese military incursions into Cam- 
bodian territory. At that time, the United 
States and the Republic of Vietnam sug- 
gested several variants of a UN. peacekeeping 
body which might be established on the 
border. The Security Council sent a mission 
of three of its members (Brazil, Ivory Coast, 
and Morocco) to examine the border situa- 
tion and make recommendations as to how 
these incidents could be avoided. 

Hanoi and Pelping condemned even this 
limited United Nations initiative in south- 
east Asia. The Vietcong warned that they 
could not guarantee the safety of the Mis- 
sion that would not accept its findings. 
South Vietnam welcomed the Mission and 
noted that the incidents resulted only from 
the Government's defensive actions against 
Vietcong military activities in the border 
area. Cambodia ultimately rejected the Mis- 
slon's report and recommendations to the 
Security Council. 

In August 1964, the United States re- 
quested a meeting of the Security Council to 
consider the serious situation created by the 
North Vietnamese torpedo boat attacks on 
two US. destroyers in international waters. 
In accordance with article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, the United States reported 
the defensive measures it had taken in re- 
sponse to these attacks. The Council in- 
vited both North and South Vietnam to pro- 
vide such information relating to this issue 
as they desired to make available, either by 
taking part in the Council’s discussions or 
in a form they might otherwise prefer. The 
Republic of Vietnam expressed its readiness 
to offer the Security Council its full coopera- 
tion. However, the North Vietnamese main- 
tained that the Security Council “has no 
right to examine the problem” and replied 
that any liegal decision on the U.S. com- 
plaint by the Security Council would be con- 
sidered null and vold by the North Viet- 
namese authorities. 

In early April 1965, there were press re- 
ports that UN Secretary-General U Thant 
had offered to visit several capitals of the 
world to discuss the Vietnam situation. In 
Peiping, the official People’s Daily editorial- 
ized: “Mr. Thant wants to come to China 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to 
seek a settlement of the Vietnam question. 
Obviously, he is knocking at the wrong 
door * * * the Vietnam question has noth- 
ing to do with the United Nations.” 

On June 25, 1965, in a speech at San Fran- 
cisco on the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of the United Nations, President Lyndon 
Johnson called upon “this gathering of the 
nations of the world to use all their influ- 
ence, individually and collectively, to bring 
to the table those who seem determined to 
make war. We will support your efforts, as 
we support effective action by any agent or 
agency of these United Nations.” On June 
29, the People’s Daily commentator in a 
broadcast from Peiping replied to the Presi- 
dent’s speech by stating again that “the 
United Nations has nothing to do with the 
Vietnam question and has no right to inter- 
vene in it.” 

If the Vietnam question were brought be- 
fore the United Nations at the present time, 
any proposal to establish a U.N. peacekeep- 
ing force or to otherwise assign military 
responsibility in Vietnam to the United Na- 
tions would not receive necessary support 
among members of the Security Council or 
the General Assembly in the absence of 
agreement from the Communist side. 

This is mot to say, of course, that the 
United Nations has no value in meeting 
certain of the problems of southeast Asia. 
For instance, the Secretary General has In- 
dicated his ayailability as a channel for dis- 
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cussion of a peaceful solution in Vietnam. 
We appreciate his suggestions and hope that 
the channel will remain open. 

The United Nations is already deeply in- 
volved in international development pro- 
grams in southeast Asia, with 9 U.N. agen- 
cles represented in South Vietnam and 12 
U.N. agencies involyed in the planning and 
early operating stages of the Mekong Co- 
ordinating Committee. President Johnson, 
in his speech of April 7 at Johns Hopkins 
University, expressed the hope that the Sec- 
retary Genera! could initiate with the coun- 
tries of southeast Asia a plan for increased 
development, The President also pledged $1 
billion in support of this undertaking. Mr. 
Eugene Black was subsequently designated 
as the President's Special Representative and 
has already held consultations with United 
Nations officials, 

Nor do we exclude the possibility that if, 
as, and when there is a peaceful settlement 
of the war in Vietnam, the United Nations 
might well sponsor peacekeeping machinery 
which could be useful in assuring that all 
parties kept faith with that settlement. 

I hope that this information will prove 
helpful to you and that you will write again 
if we may be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Dovetas MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, 


Adlai Stevenson: Advocate of Freedom, 
Citizen of the World 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are joined today in univer- 
sal sorrow at the death of one of the free 
world's greatest citizens. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson was a man of 
consummate grace and intelligence. 

He became a spokesman for the Demo- 
cratic Party at a time when our party 
needed an eloquent voice. No man could 
have given more dutifully of his personal 
energies. 

Somehow those years seem far, far 
away in our history. 

We say them, now, and they almost 
have the ring of another century. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-two was a 
time of great transition and grave 
change. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six 
brought us nearer the threshold of the 
dream of peace we hold forever as part 
of our democratic system. 

How thankful we should be, now—how 
grateful we should have been, then—for 
that single, lonely voice that spoke to us 
in the midst of our complacency. 

He came to the platform in Chicago on 
July 26, 1952. The harsh lights of the 
television crews and the exploding flash- 
bulbs did not flatter his receding hair- 
line; they put an added highlight in his 
eyes; they made him seem a little older, 
a trifie smaller in stature, a good deal 
more subject to caricature than he really 
Was. 

And then he spoke these words: 

Let's talk sense to the American people. 
Let's tell them the truth, that there are no 
gains without pains, that this is the eve of 
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great decisions, not easy decisions, like 
resistance when you're attacked, but a long, 
patient, costly struggle which alone can 
assure triumph over the great enemies of 
men—war and poverty and tyranny—and the 
assaults upon human dignity which are the 
most grievous. consequences of each. 


Few people in his audience had ever 
been exposed to an orator like Governor 
Stevenson. His voice was clipped and 
measured; it had none of the florid, flow- 
ing effusiveness of the old-fashioned 
political speaker. 

It was the voice of a teacher who loved 
children. 

It was the voice of sanity and reason. 

It was the voice of rational, intelligent 
dissent. 

The level of American political debate 
was elevated immeasurably by that one 
speech. It grew and matured with each 
new one he gave during the course of 
that ill-fated campaign. 

No man in our modern history pre- 
sented a more complex and varied per- 
sonality to his listeners. 

He was a man of culture and we 
should be proud, as a people, that he 
was, for he brought a new dignity, a new 
public notice to the intellectual that a 
climate of fear had stifled and denied 
him. 


The sum of a man’s life is counted in 
many things. 

Adlai Stevenson was a great speaker. 
He was an accomplished writer. He 
was a genuine and witty commentator 
on his country, its minor foibles and its 
occasionally pretentious politicians, 

More than everything else, he was a 
true American patriot. 

In New York City in August 1952, he 
gave this definition of his own ideal kind 
of patriotism when he said: 

A patriotism that puts country ahead of 
self; a patriotism which is not short, fren- 
zied outbursts of emotion, but the tranquil 
and steady dedication of a lifetime. 

When an American says that he loves his 
country, he means not only that he loves 
the New England hills, the prairies glisten- 
ing In the sun, the wide and rising plains, 
the great mountains, and the sea. He 
means that he loves an inner air, an inner 
light In which freedom lives and in which 
a man can draw the breath of self-respect. 


No man since Thomas Jefferson has so 
clearly enunciated a meaning for per- 
sonal patriotism. 

No man of modern times has more 
definitively lived up to his own aspira- 
tions. 

Adlai Stevenson truly lived a life of 
tranquil and steady dedication to Amer- 
ica’s cause and America’s people. 

Many of us drew strength and inspir- 
ation from him. 

We have a lifetime of memories and a 
lot more self-respect to show for that. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1905 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with Public Law 90 of the 86th 
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Congress, President Johnson has de- 
clared this week as Captive Nations 
Week. 

Every year since 1959, the Congress 
has paused in its deliberations to con- 
sider the tragedy of those nations who 
have been swallowed up by Communist 
imperialism. Today, no less than 180 
million of our fellow human beings are 
prisoners of the Soviet system. 

We in the 14th District of New Jersey 
are fortunate to have as neighbors many 
fine American citizens who are fugitives 
from Soviet oppression. I use the word 
“fortunate” because those who know slay- 
ery and tyranny firsthand are the most 
vigorous supporters of freedom and the 
dignity of man. No foreign invader has 
violated continental United States since 
1815 and no native American now living 
has had to exist under the conqueror’s 
heel. We who were born in this great 
Nation have an unfortunate tendency to 
take the blessings of liberty too lightly. 
This is not so with those who know first- 
hand what it is to live in a police state 
with the ever-present dread of the mid- 
night visit by the secret police. To these 
newer Americans, freedom is a cherished 
thing and they bring to these shores a 
love of liberty which is an inspiration 
to all Americans. 

On this seventh observance of Captive 
Nations Week there is little encourage- 
ment we can give to those whose fortune 
it has been to be imprisoned behind the 
Iron Curtain. But we do know that in 
God’s time the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Hungarians, the Rumanians, the Ukrain- 
ians, the Latvians, the Lithuanians, the 
Estonians, the Albanians, the North 
Koreans, the North Vietnamese, and all 
the other prisoners of international com- 
munism will know what it is to step 
out of the shadows of slavery into the 
bright sunlight of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a solemn duty for 
us to continue to press for the liberation 
of all captive nations. Let us pray that 
before too many of these observances 
have passed we may see these captive 
nations taking their rightful places 
among the truly sovereign peoples of the 
world. It is vital that we always keep 
the cause of self-determination for all 
nations constantly before us. We must 
never—even for a moment—allow our- 
selves to forget the cause of those who 
are denied the most basic of freedoms. 


Time for Government Action To Halt 
Crime in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few days J. Edgar Hoover will re- 
lease the crime report for the United 
States in 1964. We are certain to learn 
from this report that the crime rate has 
increased in the last year over 1963. 

We now know that since 1958 crime 
has increased six times faster than our 
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population growth. This, to me, is 
alarming, and something must be done. 

Something that can be done imme- 
diately is the calling of a White House 
Conference on Crime Prevention and Ju- 
venile Delinquency. In February, I in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 321 call- 
ing for such a White House Conference, 
which would bring together the creative 
thinking of law enforcement officers, 
teachers, State and local officials for the 
purpose of adopting a program of crime 
prevention to rid the country of this No. 
1 domestic problem. The problem of ed- 
ucating our children is the problem of 
teaching them to live good lives, and we 
must do something about it by cutting 
down the crime rate. 

A provocative editorial in the July 19, 
1965, Jacksonville, Fla., Journal calls for 
action on the Federal, State, and local 
levels to make our cities and towns safe 
places in which to live, and I commend it 
to your attention. The first step needed 
is to gather our best minds in the field 
together to work out a plan of concrete 
action, and I urge the Congress to adopt 
my resolution for a White House Confer- 
ence on Crime Prevention and Juvenile 
Delinquency. The editorial follows: 


From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, July 
19, 1965] 
A OrviL RIGHT 

Recent news stories of brutal killings and 
attacks throughout the Nation, including 
the murders here in Jacksonyille of a shoe 
store owner and a 14-year-old boy, put new 
emphasis on the mounting problem of crime. 

President Johnson is sald to be seriously 
considering the appointment of a special 
crime commission for Washington, which 
has become a cesspool of muggers, rapists, 
and murderers, 

This Commission would recommend meas- 
ures for better law enforcement in the Capi- 
tal and presumably work with the existing 
agencies. 

It is apparent that the time has come for 
some sort of reenforced police action in 
Wi m. New York, and the other melt- 
ing pot“ cities throughout the country. But 
it is also a growing problem in cities such 
as Jacksonville. 

The Tampa Tribune last week reported a 
story illustrating the contrast in American 
crime and that of European countries. 

A college girl, just returned from a tour 
of Europe, was asked how she and three 
companions had existed on such a modest 
budget during their trip. She explained that 
the four of them had toured by a camper- 
bus in which they rode by day and slept by 
night. For sleeping at the end 
of the day, she said, they merely pulled off 
the road anywhere they chose. 

She was asked if four girls would have 
dared sleeping in a camper by the roadside in 
this country. The girl assured her inter- 
viewer that they couldn't think of such 4 
thing. In Europe, she said, they had no fear 
of criminal attack. 

Other stories seem to bear this out, Peo- 
ple don’t fear to stroll along the streets and 
rivers at night in Europe. It is getting to 
the place where they would be crazy to do 
it over here. 

We submit that crime in this country has 
reached the place where its correction and 
prevention should take precedent over any 
domestic issue now pending. 

Civil rights is the great political expedi- 
ency of our time. It has the most effective 
lobbyists ever known in the history of our 
Congress. But isn't the safety of the lives 
of all decent Americans just as much a civil 
right? 
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The time is overdue for our Government 
to step in on city, State, and Federal levels 
if need be and crack down on the criminals, 
the perverts, and the nuts that roam our 
Streets, threatening our children, our women 
and yes, even the men. 

What about this civil right, Mr. President? 


The Real Alabama—Part XXXII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 20, 1965, I placed in 
the ConcressronaL Recorp an article 
Outlining the historical and organiza- 
tional aspects of Spring Hill College. I 
have become aware that this institution 
will select 20 students to participate in 
its first honors program this fall. The 
honors program will enable the qualified 
Student to review and study recorded 
knowledge, unavailable on the regular 
College level, with the guidance and 
Stimulation of this college’s professors. 
With consideration of the past and em- 
Phasis on the future, Spring Hill College 
has declared for itself a significant place 
in “The Real Alabama.” 

I insert herewith details of this pro- 
gram as described in the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the Monday, 
June 14, 1965, edition of the Mobile 
Register: 


First Honors PROGRAM ron FRESHMEN To BE 
INAUGURATED aT SPRING HILL 


Twenty-four Mobile area Spring Hill Col- 
lege freshmen are candidates for the first 
honors program to be inaugurated this fall 
at the college. 

The Mobile area students are among 46 
Outstanding students being considered for 
the program which by the school term, after 
Various examinations and interviews, will be 
limited to 20 during the 1965-66 academic 
year. 

The program, developed under the chair- 
Manship of J. William Rooney, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Spring Hill, working in 
Close cooperation with the Reverend George 
T. Bergen, 8.J., dean of the college, has been 
Gescribed as “a liberalizing plan which re- 
Quires less regular class attendance and offers 
top-ranked freshmen students ample oppor- 
tunities for extensive reading and research 
and provides for special lectures in many 
Areas of learning by faculty specialists. 

Rooney, in explaining his plans for the 

, said, “Studies will encompass his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, art, and expres- 
Slon, not as separate phases of intellectual 
inquiry but as interrelated knowledge, as 
Man's overall experience.” 

The honors program chairman said, Fresh- 
men who participate this fall probably will 
continue the program for at least four 
Semesters.” 

It was pointed out by Rooney that “the 
honors is undertaken as a pilot 
Project encompassing studies which mature 
the mind and character of man and activate 

imagination, broaden his perspective, and 
Bives his life direction and purpose. It has 
been designed to give particular challenge 
to the above-average or honor student. This 
has been accomplished by the appointment 
to the committee of professors who have been 
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primarily involved either in instructing 
freshmen or instructing lower division 
students.” 

Rooney sald: “There will be a maximum of 
20 students enrolled in the program and these 
will be selected upon a basis of college boards 
and/or American college testing programs, 
high school grades, personal interviews, and 
a final screening process administered dur- 
ing Freshman Orientation Week which 
should demonstrate the students ability in 
reading comprehension, logic, and expres- 
sion.” 

Working with Rooney on the freshman 
honors committee are: Dr. John R. Conover, 
literature; Paul A. Feldhaus, art; Rev. 
Thomas J. Madden, S. J., philosophy; and Rob- 
ert J. Zietz, librarian. 

Mobile area students and their schools are 
as follows: Alexis Joan Brown, Bishop Tool- 
en; Linda Sue Brown, Vigor; Angele E. Cal- 
ametti, Bishop Toolen; Cheryl Susan Dia- 
mond, Bishop Toolen; Carol Elaine Dunklin, 
Convent of Mercy; Joseph M. Elixon, Jr., Mc- 
Gill; Michael G. Grogan, W. P. Davidson; 
Lea Malion Hackmeyer, Bishop Toolen; Har- 
riet Ann Lawson: Murphy; Carol Ann Lind- 
zay, Bishop Toolen; Rose A. McPhillips, Con- 
vent of Mercy; Katherine Anne Molony, 
Semmes; Joseph Rodney Moring, Murphy; 
Kenneth F. Nelson, Jr., McGill; Joseph J. 
Patterson, McGill; Anabeth Jane Slaughter, 
Baldwin County High School; Frank S. Staar- 
up, McGill; Mary D. Stevens, Bishop Toolen; 
Albert H. Tenhundfeld, Jr., McGill; John T. 
Toenes, Jr., McGill; George A, Vella, McGill; 
Victor J. Walsh, McGill; Robert M. Zietz, Mc- 
Gill, and Gerald V. Rodgers, UMS. 

Twenty freshmen students in the new 
honors program at Spring Hill College dur- 
ing the fall semester will read more widely 
in the classics and related fields than many 
college graduates will in a lifetime. 

A booklist for required reading in the first 
semester, released during the past week in 
a special report by the honors committee, 
includes works of 18 writers and philoso- 
phers, among them Homer, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Pericles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, Suetonius, Vir- 
gil, Seneca, Ovid, and St. Augustine, as well 
as a number of modern writers in the fields 
of classical literature, history, and other 
liberal arts area. 

J. William Rooney, Jr., Spring Hill faculty 
member and chairman of the honors pro- 
grain, points out that “a heavy, but cer- 
tainly not impossible, schedule of reading 
is one of the features of the honors program. 
Through reading, seminar discussions, and 
lectures by faculty members in areas of 
knowledge in which they specialize, these 
students will enjoy a rare, intellectual atmos- 
phere; one, we believe, unique in the aca- 
demic circles.” 

At least 20 members of the Spring Hill 
College faculty will lead discussions in their 
special fields and participiate in a weekly 
colloquium scheduled for the honors group. 
Rooney also has announced off-campus spe- 
cialists will be invited to offer special lec- 
tures in art, music, law, history, etc. 

At the present time, 24 Mobile area Spring 
Hill College freshmen are among 46 stu- 
dents from seven States who are candidates 
for the program. 

Rooney, working under the direction of 
the Reverend George T. Bergen, SJ. Spring 
Hill dean, has developed the honors pro- 
gram with the following committee: John 
R. Conover, literature; Paul A. Feldhaus, 
art; Rev. Thomas J. Madden, S.J., philosophy; 
and Robert J. Zietz, librarian. 

Rooney said the 20 students enrolled in 
the program this year will be selected on 
the basis of college boards and/or American 
college testing programs, high school grades, 
personal interviews, and a final screening 
process during the freshman orientation 
week. 
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New Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my fellow Mem- 
bers the following editorial from the Al- 
toona Mirror, of Pennsylvania: 

From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, 
July 10, 1965] 
New INDUSTRY 


We were just talking. The conversation 
started out when a man who was a stranger 
to the writer congratulated him on the an- 
nouncement of another new industry for the 
Altoona area. Naturally we thanked him 
for his interest in our city. 

He asked about some of the other new in- 
dustries that had come here within recent 
years. We were glad to answer his questions. 
Then he asked about the supply of office 
workers in the city and we were glad to tell 
him of the good supply of trained office help 
in this city. About this time we began to 
suspect that we were being interviewed. 

He knew about the fine facilities at the 
Penn State campus, he said, because his 
company had hired three recent graduates of 
Penn State who had spent their first 2 years 
at the Altoona campus. He also knew some- 
thing about the competence of the Altoona 
School of Commerce because they had a man 
and four women in their offices who had been 
trained there. 

He was interested in the new shopping 
plaza now under construction at Plank Road 
and Goods Lane. He asked some leading 
questions about the plans for the revitaliza- 
tion of our downtown shopping area. t 

He asked about housing. He mentioned 
the long dry spell here in the east and asked 
about the local water supply. He remarked 


y first trip here 
but I expect to be living here in a few 
months. My company has been impressed 


with the progress your people have made in 
the past 5 years and we plan to open a branch 
here this fall. We will employ from 15 to 20 
of your local people.” 

Less than an hour later a representative 
of one of the nationally known life insur- 
ance companies asked us for information 
along the same lines. They also plan a dis- 
trict office for this city which will employ 
from five to nine persons. 


dustries. One of our rapidly growing service 
centers, the Altoona campus of Penn State 
University, will add 10 to 15 new faculty 
members to its staff this fall. The 
enrollments there enhance our potential for 
attracting new industry and new service cen- 
ters, because they provide an excellent source 
of well-trained future employees. 

The expansion of vocational training pro- 
grams in the area also is attracting much 
attention. Business and industry are built 
by capable people. They are the result of 
careful planning, the availability of working 
capital, and natural resources. Locations 
close to a natural market for the product 
are also desirable. The choice of location 
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often is determined in the last analysis by 
the observations of trained men and women 
sent into a community to examine its atti- 
tudes as well as its aptitudes. 

` We have, of course, our fair share of in- 
veterate knockers. They seem to delight in 
extolling the shortcomings of the community 
in which they live. They delight when some 
outstanding citizen makes a mistake, for they 
hate those individuals who have made any 
kind of success in life. They even invent lies 
to liven up the conversation when facts are 
unavailable to them. They are incapable 
of building a sound structure for themselves, 
so they spend a miserable life butting their 
heads against the sound foundations built 
by those they envy. Fortunately, they are 
detected easily by those who have been 
trained to measure accurately the true worth 
of a community. 

While they squander their inept lives and 
waste the precious minutes, hours and days 
allotted to them upon this sphere, the real 
workers and builders of a better world move 
forward, happy in the knowledge that this 
world will be a slightly better place because 
of their efforts, z 

Let them rant and rave and someday, like 
the unclean spirits that were cast into swine, 
they will plunge themselves over the precipice 
with no one to mourn their passing. 


A Strong U.S. Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all of us here are interested in a 
strong U.S. merchant marine. I wish to 
call to the attention of the distinguished 
Members of this Congress the views of 
some of the officers of U.S. flag mer- 
chant ships, expressed in a letter to our 
colleague, the Honorable HERBERT Box- 
NER, chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. A 
copy of the letter was sent to me and to 
other Members of Congress, and, as a 
member of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, permit me to state that I think 
my colleagues will find the views ex- 
pressed enlightening: A 

HousroN, TEX. 
July 15, 1965. 


Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We the undersigned captains and 
Officers of U.S.-flag ocean going merchant 
ships having become alarmed at the recent 
rapid decline of the American merchant ma- 
rine, have taken this opportunity to acquaint 
you with some of our personal views. We re- 
spectfully call to your attention that we are 
all residents and taxpayers of various coastal 
cities and that all of us are responsible cit- 
ivens in that most of us have served 20 to 40 
years in the merchant marine, have reached 
command positions and most of us have 
served nearly our whole careers with one of 
two steamship companies. 

Although all of the great U.S, military lead- 
ers and strategists since the time of Admiral 
Mahan have emphasized the importance of 
a strong U.S.-flag merchant marine, we have 
been caught unprepared for defense during 
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World Wars I and II. and during the Ko- 
rean war. During the Suez crisis American 
shippers and industries were caught in an 
economic war when ocean freight rates sky- 
rocketed due to a shortage of U.S.-flag ships. 

In recent years the Communist govern- 
ments have given great emphasis to having 
a large, fast Red flag merchant marine and 
have publicly stated that after 1970, when 
they expect to have the largest fleet afloat, 
they intend to launch an economic war, In 
this respect we respectfully refer to the arti- 
cle In Atiantic magazine entitied “Red Flag 
on the High Seas“ and to various shipping 
magazines, notably the British publication 
Fairplay Shipping Journal. 

As you undoubtedly know, almost every 
nation in the world has some sort of program 
to financially assist and foster a national 
merchant marine and we in the United 
States have the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
whereby the Maritime Administration was 
created and which assisted in our great war 
effort in the years 1939-45, assisted the 
merchant marine through the postwar years, 
developed the world’s first nuclear powered 
merchant ship, the Savannah and laid the 
groundwork for the present merehant fleet 
replacement program. 

We now note with dismay that the present 
Maritime Administrator, Mr. Nicholas John- 
son has publicly stated that we do not need 
a US,-flag fleet and that we should rely on 
our allies for ocean transportation. In addi- 
tion, he has carried on a constant harassment 
of steamship companies, ports authorities, 
rates conferences, ete., and has even gone so 
far as to suggest that U.S. naval auxiliaries 
be built in foreign shipyards. 

We think that although the subsidy paid 
to US.-flag shipowners is one of the smallest 
of the Government's programs, it probably 
benefits the American people more than any 
other since U.S. shipowners are required by 
law to employ U.S. citizen crews and are not 
allowed to spend 1 dime overseas except for 
seaworthy operation of the ship. In addition 
to the business generated in allied industries 
the corporate and personal income taxes paid 
by ships and seamen provide a sizable re- 
capture to the Government and the payment 
of freights to U.S. shipowners must have a 
sizable effect on the much publicized balance 
of gold in the U.S. Treasury. 

We think that so-called flags of conven- 
lence or runaway ships are a discredit to 
American industry and that the owners of 
these ships are competing unfairly with le- 
gitimate U.S. ships, since they are evading 
safety regulations and U.S. taxes and are con- 
tributing to the adverse gold flow. The idea 
that these ships are under effective U.S. con- 
trol is erroneous. Any student of maritime 
law knows that interfering with a ship under 
a neutral or foreign flag is considered pil- 
racy. Many millions of dollars are being di- 
verted from U.S. industry and labor for the 
construction and operation of these ships. 

We respectfully call to your attention the 
statistics on merchant ship casualties which 
clearly prove that U.S. ships, officers, and 
crews are the safest and finest in the world 
and we are sure that comparison of company 
earnings will show that the U.S.-flag opera- 
ators are the most efficient. 

It is apparent now that intensified effort 
on the part of the steamship operators, mari- 
time administration, and all maritime unions 
is paramount toward resolving our differ- 
ences, establishing peace and harmony in the 
industry, and in furthering the progress of 
our Nation’s merchant marine—both from 
a standpoint of national economy and na- 
tional defense, To this end we respectfully 
request that you give the foregoing your ut- 
most consideration, and if possible, utilize 
whatever influence at your command to fur- 
ther our common interests. 


July 22, 1965 

In conclusion, copies of this correspond- 

ence, as indicated, are being malled to our 

various Government representatives, request- 

ing their consideration and support. 

Respectfully yours, 

H. Magarian, Master, Beeaire, Tex.; John 

A. Madison, Master, Knife River, 

Minn,; H. G. Beck, Master, Houston, 

Tex.; Frank E. Johnson, Master, Hous- 

ton, Tex,; Quinn N. Tompson, Third 

Mate, Houston, Tex,: J, R. Mason, Ir, 

Master, Houston, Tex; Thomas E. 

McBride, Chief Mate, Houston, Tex.; 

Herold V. Evensen, Master, Houston, 

Tex.; Milton L. Gaasland. Master, 

Dickinson, Tex.; George R. Roberts, 

Master, Houston, Tex.; James W. Me- 

Clurkin, Master, Beaumont, Tex.; 

Chester J. Ben Ben, Chief Mate, 

Houston, Tex.; Paul L. Skrabie, Chief 

Mate, Houston, Tex.; Dale L. Bloom- 

quist, Chief Mate, Houston, Tex.; R. 

Ferris, Second Mate, Houston, Tex,; 

F. Borup, Master, Houston, Tex,; 

Paul L. Gagnon, Master, Old Bridge, 

N. J.: Samuel T. Clark, Second Mate, 

Houston, Tex; G. T. Boyett, Master 

Sour Lake, Tex.; L. E. Jacobs, Master, 

Houston, Tex.; R. L. Herbst, Master 

Houston, Tex; W. D. Forse, Third 
Mate, Houston, Tex. 

(Nore—Above signatures are true copies 
from the original letter addressed to the 
Honorable H. C. Bonwer, chairman, House 
Merchant Marine Committee.) 


One of the Boys 
SPEECH 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, a lot 
of nice things have been said about 
Gene Zukert upon the occasion of his de- 
parture from his position as Secretary 
of the Air Force. Having a major Air 
Force installation located in my con- 
gressional district, I had occasion to 
visit him personally numerous times to 
discuss with him matters of mutual con- 
cern. Without exception, I found him to 
be courteous, cooperative, understanding, 
and willing to work with me in solving 
various problems, 

I believe his attitude is best exempli- 
fied by an editorial that appeared in the 
Goldsboro, N.C., News-Argus at the 
time of Secretary Zukert's visit in my 
congressional district. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ABOUT Mr, Zuckrur 

For a fellow born in New York City and 
educated at Yale, Eugene Zuckert turned 
out to be a down-to-earth regular fellow. 

The Air Force Secretary visited Wayne 
County this week on a tour of Seymour 
Johnson AFB. 

Civillans and military folks alike were on 
their P's and Q’s. 

When he hopped, bearheaded, off his alr- 
plane and walked up to microphones set 
up by TV newsmen, reporters prepared for 
a formal, stilted press conference. 

But Zuckert walked right past the micro- 
phones and came over to shake hands with 
the reporters. “I just wanted to meet you 
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fellows.” he smiled; and right off you felt 
he was genuinely friendly and not another 
Politician trying to butter up the press. 

When lunch time came, Secretary Zuck- 
ert ate with the noncommissioned officers— 
and he ate the same food everyone else was 
being served. 

Later, at Sleepy Creek, he became just an- 
other member of the group digging out bar- 
becued pig tenderloins with his fingers and 
gnawing a rib. 

That night he was guest of honor at a 
formal dinner at the officers’ club. Now 
We're sure Mr. Zuckert, whose record of 
Public service is not matched by many, was 
& perfect and appreciative guest of honor. 

But we have a suspicion that, had he had 
his “druthers,” Mr. Zuckert would still have 
been messing around with the boys out at 
Sleepy Creek—chewing on barbecued pig 
skins, gnawing on ribs, and getting all 
greasy mouthed, 

He's our kind of folks. Even if he was 
born in the big city and went to Yale. 


The Cost Is No More Than the Job Is 
Worth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous 410 to 0 vote of the House of 
Representatives for the military pay bill 
leayes no doubt about this body’s soli- 
darity on the need for this legislation. 

I am sure that the Members who sup- 
Ported this bill generally feel that the 
cost is no more than the job is worth. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out an excellent editorial concerning the 
military pay bill which appeared in the 
July 28, 1965 issue of the Air Force Times. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
that editorial herewith: 

THE PRICE OF PEACE 

As another way of looking at the economics 
Of military pay, it might be interesting to 
Consider this proposition. 

Assuming it were possible today to con- 
tract out the job of defending America to 
Some completely disinterested force, what 
Would it cost? The question assumes that 
the United States would furnish the weap- 
Ons, equipment and supplies—everything but 
the manpower. 

Tt is possible that a good contractor could 
Shaye costs here and there and, perhaps, offer 
the same protection with fewer men than 
the services now feel they need. He might 
Also save a bit on labor by not being quite 
as particular about the quality of manpower 
in certain of the less technical areas. 

Even so, try to imagine what sort of wages 
he would have to pay to duplicate the man- 
Power in the services today. What, for in- 
Stance, is the going rate for a general with 
the combined responsibilities of a corpora- 
tion president, a college dean, and an am- 
bassador? The contractor would need to 
furnish at least 1,000. 

What would he expect to pay for pilots 
Whom he could trust with a multimillion- 
dollar weapon and the lives of anywhere 
from one to several hundred million people? 
He'd need 50,000 to 100,000 of these. 

What is the open market price of at least 

a million technicians, backed with 2 
years’ training and experience on missiles, 
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electronics gear, complex jet engines, and the 
like? 

Fortunately, of course, America does not 
need to hire its fighting men in the literal 
sense, It can still recruit a large force of 
volunteers and supplement it with the draft. 
Tt has some retention problems but it could 
probably get by without raising pay, perhaps 
even hack away a few more of the present 
benefits. 

We wonder, however, just how far the idea 
of setting the minimum price possible for 
defense can be carried. Is it really good 
economy to fix pay scales at precisely the 
level it takes to get and hold the barely es- 
sential force? Is it so smart to offer a man 
less than he could expect elsewhere and 
count on his dedication or his retirement 
equity to counteract the attraction of the 
civilian job? Is it right to count on the 
power of the draft to supply men who could 
not be attracted at twice the salary without 
such pressures? 

As debate over the military pay bill shifts 
to the Senate, we expect to hear new argu- 
ments about the poor economy of raising 
salaries above the levels which might be ade- 
quate to attract and hold the needed num- 
bers. We would like to hear someone point 
out that the United States, which expects 
the best in weapons and equipment and 
won't settle for second place in space regard- 
less of cost, also expects the best available 
talent in uniform and is willing to pay for it. 

It seems to us not only a moral obliga- 
tion but good business by anybody’s defini- 
tion to base a man's pay on the job he 
does and the responsibility he carries. In 
our view the best proposals we've seen are 
no more than the job is worth. 


Great Society Draining American 
Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include a fine editorial from the Gads- 
den Times, newspaper published in my 
hometown of Gadsden, Ala. The editor 
wisely points out that through the rent 
subsidy program and other projects the 
Federal Government is taking away 
from the people their most priceless in- 
gredients, initiative and ambition. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Gadsden (Ala.) Times, July 18, 
1965] 
COME ON, FOLKS, It’s ALL FoR FREE 

It seems certain that the controversial rent 
subsidy program for so-called low-income 
families will become law since it has now 
won approval of both branches of Congress. 

Even Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of Southern States Industries 
Council, didn’t think it could happen. And 
Sensing, like most of us who have watched 
a bewitched Congress bow to the whims and 
fancies of the President, has come to expect 
most anything out of Washington that deals 
with giving people money. 

He said in a recent editorial, “With massive 
majorities in both houses of Congress, the 
Johnson administration's legislative pro- 
posals have had smooth sailing—all but one. 
The exception is the plan for Federal rent 
subsidies. Even a rubberstamp Congress 
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seems reluctant to go along with a program 
so patently designed to injure self-reliance 
and to penalize hardworking people.” 

The rent subsidy bill is one of the sicker 
pieces of legislation desired by President 
Johnson. 

It would require $500 million in outlays 
of Federal money the first year, with the 
idea of helping people who earn too much 
to get into Federal housing projects but who 
allegedly cannot afford decent housing. 

The bureaucrats figure that there are 
around 4 million families that would be af- 
fected—the majority earning from $3,000 to 
$6,000 annually. 

This proposed housing dole is the most 
preposterous hunk of socialism yet to be 
devised. 

Admittedly, families with incomes $3,000 
to $6,000 can't afford private 
pools, country club membership, and mink. 
But many of them, through careful plan- 
ning. do live in residential sections which 
provide good housing and where acceptable 
neighbors have made their homes. 

We are not so shortsighted as to ignore 
the fact that probably the lower income 
group, on the other hand a ridiculous and 
dangerous cycle of extreme demands could 
be set in motion with the Government push- 
ing for every possible control over the Amer- 
ican people. 

The character and independence of the 
American people is steadily being drained. 
This gave them a reason for living. Life 
had a meaning. But under the Johnson 
“take” society, initiative, and ambition is 
slowly but surely being destroyed. 

The people of this country have permitted 
all of these socialistic handouts to occur. 
They have allowed deficit spending to run 
into the billions of dollars. And, encour- 
aged by this passive acceptance, the Federal 
Government now has little to stop it from 
a roller coaster ride into financial oblivion. 


A Record of Achievement for a Great 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives an editorial in the July 
24 edition of the publication, Labor, 
which is an international weekly news- 
paper published in Washington, D.C. 

This lead editorial is devoted to the 
Honorable WRIGHT Patman, the beloved 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. I shall let the editorial speak for 
the way many of us feel about the great 
work of this devoted public servant who 
has been a great American as well as a 
great Texan during his magnificent 
career in the House of Representatives 
since 1928. 


The editorial follows: 


A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT BY A GREAT PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


One of the most forceful and effective pub- 
lic servants in Washington is the Congress- 
man from Texarkana, Tex, named WRIGHT 
Patman. We were reminded of this fact anew 
last week when the House Commit- 
tee reported out by 27 to 0 a Patman bili to 
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close a gaping loophole in the Bank Holding 
Company Act. 

That bill, and an earlier companion bill 
that was reported out by 21 to 4, are of special 
interest to railroads because they would— 
among other things force a splitup of the 
great Du Pont estate empire in Florida. That 
empire controls the struck Florida East Coast 
Ratiway. 

But Parman’s public service extends far 
beyond these two bills. As chairman of the 
Joint Economic. Committee of Congress, he 
has helped guide the administration and 
Congress toward an expansionary economic 

licy. 

8 of a foundations subcom- 
mittee, he has exposed the machinations of 
some tax-exempt foundations and opened 
the way toward reforms. 

As chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, Parman in 1965 alone has steered 
through that committee 11 major bills, in- 
cluding the big housing bill recently passed 
by the House. 

Over the years of his service—which go 
back to 1929—Patman has put through the 
House the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Small Business Act, two Magna Cartas for 
small businessmen; the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Act of 1946, and the Employment 
Act of 1946—which first made it a duty and 
policy of our Federal Government to spur full 
employment. 

PaTMAN’s greatest campaign, however, has 
deen his fight against the money trust of big 
Wall Street bankers and their Washington 
allies. Patman believes in low interest rates 
and ample credit—a vital element in creat- 
Ing a full- employment economy. 

Some commentators try to belittle Parman 
as “just an old-fashioned Populist.” We say, 
if that phrase fits Wricnt PatMan’s views and 
accomplishments and his fighting heart, 
then God grant America many more such 
old-fashioned Populists. The Nation is lucky 
to have WRIGHT Parman where he Is. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, my 
presentation under special order of 
July 21 on Captive Nations Week in- 
cluded a speech which I delivered at 
Kenosha, Wis., last Sunday. Since that 
time I have received a complete tran- 
script of a speech made by Petras P. 
Dauzvardis, counsul general of Lithu- 
ania at that same commemoration. 

I am pleased to insert his speech into 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because of the valuable message offered. 
Consul General Dauzvardis was de- 
scribed by my good colleague, Congress- 
man Roman C. Pucmysxt, of Illinois, the 
main speaker, as a living symbol of the 
efforts of the Lithuanian people to pre- 
serve their identity and to fully regain 
their freedom from the Soviet tyranny. 
Congressman Pocmsxr, I point out, was 
selected by Mayor Richard Daley, of 
Chicago, as a member of the honorary 
committee for Captive Nations Week, as 
was the consul general, 

The full text of Consul General Dauz- 
vardis“ speech follows: 
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REMARKS OF HON. PETRAS P. DAUZVARDIS. 

This significant gathering is organized 
and conducted in the spirit of the Fourth of 
July, and the principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States. This gathering, on the first day of 
Captive Nations Week, affords the oppor- 
tunity to register a strong protest against 
the Soviet Union for its illegal seizure of 
Lithuania and the robbing and enslaving of 
her people, It provides the opportunity to 
express thanks to the U.S. Government for 
not recognizing the grab and incorporation 
of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. 

The United States recognized Lithuania 
de jure on July 28, 1922, and firmly main- 
tains this recognition, considering Lithuania 
an independent state temporarily occupied 
by Soviet armed forces (a situation similar 
to that of Hitler's occupation of many na- 
tions during the war). 

Soviet Russia had recognized Lithuania 
as an independent sovereign state on July 12, 
1920. However, it did not live up to its obli- 
gations and agreements: it wantonly vio- 
lated all of them. September 28, 1939, So- 
viet Russia colluded with Hitler to divide 
Lithuania. In June of 1940 it seized Lith- 
uania, deposed her lawful government, and 
imposed an illegal Soviet puppet regime 
which, on July 21, 1940 (the third week of 
July), passed a resolution to incorporate 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, 

The United States denounced these acts 
on July 23, 1940, when Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles called them the de- 
vious processes and predatory activities. 
America refused to recognize the armed seiz- 
ure of Lithuania and its illegal annexation, 
and it does not recognize these Soviet acts 
of subterfuge and armed aggression today. 

These facts clearly illustrate the great con- 
trast between American and Russian foreign 
policy. America supports small or weak 
states and abides by its pledges. Soviet Rus- 
sia grabs and exploits small states and vio- 
lates its pledges—in fact, totally disregards 
its given word. Soviet leaders say one thing 
and do exactly the opposite, as is plainly 
shown in the case of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. Soviet leaders talk about “national 
liberation” and independence for colonies 
of Africa but they themselves enslave and 
denationalize independent states in Europe, 
converting them into Russian colonies. 
When Lithuanian patriots demanded na- 
tional liberation, they were sent to Siberia. 
Soviet Premier Kosygin demands the with- 
drawal of American troops from the Domini- 
can Republic, but says nothing about the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Lithuania 
and the other Soviet-occupled countries. 

Soviet Russia grabs and annihilates coun- 
tries and their peoples. In Lithuania they 
have slain or deported to Siberia approxi- 
mately half a million Lithuanians. The 
Soviets continue committing this genocide 
to this day. So far this year they have taken 
four large groups of Lithuanian youths to 
the far northern reaches of Russian, and 
more such shipments are planned. Mean- 
while, Russians are being brought into Lith- 
uanla from Russia, Denationalization, Rus- 
sification, communization, and colonization 
are going on in full swing. Religion and the 
religious are being persecuted and derided; 
atheism is being infused. 

All this is evident not only to the Lithu- 
anians, but to impartial leaders and states- 
men as well as to news media. In connec- 
tion with the tragic 25-year anniversary of 
the Soviet seizure and occupation of the 
Baltic States, the House of Representatives 
of the United States conducted a hearing of 
witnesses on May 17 and 18, and on June 21 
adopted a resolution condemning the il- 
legal Soviet acts against the Baltic States 
and their people. 

This was done with the approval and sup- 
port of the Department of State. Shortly 
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thereafter, on June 23, Secretary Dean Rusk 
received a six-man Baltic delegation to whom 
he gave reassurance that America stands 
firmly for the independence of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia—that the policy of non- 
recognition of the Soviet occupation will 
continue. 

Captive Nations Week was initiated by the 
U.S. Congress, its annual observance is pro- 
claimed by the President, and is supported 
by Governors, mayors, and all freedom-loving 
people. We are grateful to them. 

The total aim of all these measures and 
efforts Is the liberation of the presently cap- 
tive nations and the restoration of their 
rights and freedom to them. 

Freedom, independence, and sovereignty 
are rights which belong to Lithuania and 
the other Soviet-held states. They demand 
the restoration of these rights. The Soviet 
Union has no legal ground nor right to refuse 
them. 

The Lithuanian people justly and resolutely 
say that without a free Lithuania there can 
be no just or lasting peace. Lithuania must 
be liberated from the present Soviet occu- 
pation and colonialism and restored to the 
world community of free and independent 
nations. 


Free Mail From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would pro- 
vide free mailing privileges for members 
of the Armed Forces in Vietnam, and 
also permit air shipment of parcels 
chargeable at fourth-class postal rates 
to servicemen stationed in Vietnam, for 
such period as the President deems 
appropriate. 

The difficulties experienced by our 
servicemen in this area, in mailing let- 
ters to their families and in receiving 
packages from home, call for speedy con- 
sideration of this legislation. Under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. V., on July 
20, 1965, emphasizing the urgent need 
for such action. 

The editorial follows: 

URGENT NEED ror Free Man. From VIETNAM 

Men serving with U.S. forces in Vietnam 
have not been accorded free mailing privi- 
leges and relatives in western New York re- 
port complaints that this is a hardship not 
only because of the cost but because of dif- 
culty in obtaining and preserving stamps for 
future use under conditions prevailing at 
their stations. 

According to the Defense Department, leg- 
islation introduced in Congress to allow free 
mailing is being reviewed. The Department, 
according to a spokesman, strongly favors 
passage and expects adoption soon of a 
measure to meet the need. An administra- 
tion bill is expected to be introduced soon 
after its review by the Budget Bureau. A 
bill also has been introduced to provide for 
reduced postage rates for air shipment of 
small parcels to members in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam. 

Apparently plans for a buildup of Ameri- 
can forces in the Asian theater have been in 
the works for many weeks, and in the inter- 
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est of the men who have been sent there 
and their families, it appears that provision 
Should have been made simultaneously with 
their commitment to the theater for ready 
mail communication with theirhomes. Cer- 
tainly Congress lost no time in responding 
affrmatively weeks ago to President John- 
son's request for additional funds to prose- 
cute the war even though the need for the 
money was not immediate. 

If ever there was an instance when atten- 
tion to the welfare of the men serving over- 
seas in the Armed Forces should have been 
Riven priority, the expeditionary venture in 
Asia is it. The distance and the nature of 
their assignment make their sacrifice pecu- 
Marly burdensome to the servicemen and 
their kin. 


Anchorage Is 50 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


oF 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
50 years ago this month the transforma- 
tion of a temporary tent town on Ship 
Creek, Cook Inlet, Alaska, into the larg- 
est city in Alaska had its beginning. It 
Was on July 10, 1915, that the Alaska En- 
gineering Commission made 655 sales of 
lots in the townsite it had drawn to re- 
place the tent town. About 3 weeks 
later, an election was held and the people 
chose the name for their new town. 
They called it Anchorage. 

In these 50 years, the tent town of 
2,000 persons has become a bustling mod- 
ern city. Within its boundaries live 
50,000 people, and, in its immediate area, 
another 50,000. It is not only the larg- 
est city in the State, but one of the fast- 
€st growing. I agree with Martin Ride- 
her, who said in his article in the An- 
chorage Daily Times of July 10: 

Anchorage is going into its second 50 years 
with high prospects that its future will be 
even brighter than its glamorous past. 


Mr. Ridener's article is part of a spe- 
cial edition prepared by the Anchorage 
Times to mark this 50th anniver- 
Sary. Because it tells so well of the 
town’s beginnings and of the city the 
town has now become in this vital era 
When Alaska—as the 49th State—is often 
in the spotlight, I insert it here: 
AT THE Rate or ONE Every 90 Sxconps, Lors 
IN THE New TOWNSITE Were BOUGHT 
(By Martin Ridener) 

Anchorage is 50 years old today. 

At 2 p.m., July 10, 1915, more than 2,000 
desidents of a temporary tent town on Ship 
Greek began bidding on lots in the newly 

eared townsite which today is the center 
or Anchorage. 

a y's issue of the Anchorage Times in- 

he 4 32-page special section devoted to 
© history of Anchorage. 

8 The Times celebrated its own 50th birth- 

delt un 8. A half century ago on that date 

i ume 1, No. 1, of the Cook Inlet Pioneer 

2 Knik News was published. Printed once 

Week on a job press In a tent, it soon be- 
came a daily with a new name, the Anchor- 
age Times 


mo the land auction, there were assurances 
thee the auctioneer, Andrew Christiansen, 
at the townsite was planned as a perma- 
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nent community. With that word, the bid- 
ding enthusiasm mounted. 

After 2 days of selling the 50- by 140-foot 
lots at the rate of 1 every 90 seconds, Chris- 
tiansen had recorded 655 sales at a total 
price of $148,000. 

Construction of permanent business build- 
ings along Fourth and Fifth Avenues, a top 
what was then known as the South Bluff of 
Ship Creek, began at once. 

Residences, mainly tents and log cabins, 
were built on lots just out of the business 
district. By August 16 the entire old tent 
town, which had been built without planning 
or even permission in what is now the Alaska 
Railroad terminal yards, was gone. 

Construction of the railroad had sparked 
a nationwide rush to Alaska in 1915. Find- 
ing nothing permanent when they arrived, 
the newcomers pitched tents near the dock 
and waited to find work. 

The Government had taken over a private 
railroad which had started from Seward, so 
the construction boom which might have re- 
sulted in expansion of the Resurrection Bay 
community occurred, instead, at the mouth 
of Ship Creek, a center point between Seward 
and the intended terminus at Fairbanks. 

Officials of the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission, which was constructing the rail- 
road, received authorization from President 
Woodrow Wilson to plan the townsite, be- 
cause the tent city was both overcrowded and 
was located on land needed for the railroad. 

Although establishment of the townsite 
on July 10 was clearly the start of Anchorage, 
it did not receive its name until August 9, 
1915, when an election was held to decide 
what the new town should be called. 

The choice was among nine names—Ship 
Creek, Alaska City, Winalaska, Gateway, 
Lane, Terminal, Homestead, Matanuska, and 
Anchorage. 

There was no official notice of today’s 50th 
anniversary. The formal city celebration 
will take place next month on the 50th anni- 
versary of the election to decide the name. 

In the years that followed the land auc- 
tion, Anchorage has grown in remarkable 
spurts. 

In 5 years the townsite of Anchorage be- 
came an incorporated city. 

Within that same short span oceangoing 
vessels began docking at Anchorage, railroad 
service between Seward and Anchorage had 
been established and such citified refine- 
ments as annual winter sports carnivals and 
agricultural and trade fairs were begun. 

By 1923 the Railroad was not only com- 
pleted—with the last golden spike hammered 
in place by President Warren G. Harding— 
but the town also had a municipal airport 
and a city council. 

The roaring twenties didn't roar too loudly 
for Anchorage as the boom days were over, 
but settlement of the Matanuska Valley in 
the midthirties renewed Interest in this 
settlement on Cook Inlet. 

The real push in growth—the start of 
Metropolitan Anchorage—came April 29, 
1939, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
issued an Executive order withdrawing 50,000 
acres of land near Anchorage for a future 
military use—now Elmendorf Air Force Base 
and Fort Richardson. 

The withdrawal ousted some homesteaders 
from long-held farms, but resulted in a new 
and permanent economic base for a com- 
munity with no local industry. 

The crisis of World War II made America 
aware that Alaska could be reached only by 
sea—or by limited commercial air service 
available at that time. With back-straining 
precision, the Government plowed into con- 
struction of the Alcan Highway, known today 
as the Alaskan Highway. It has provided a 
rough but permanent link with the South 48. 

Since the end of the war hundreds of 
thousands of would-be Alaskans have nursed 
their cars, trucks, and trailers over that still 
unpaved road to the last frontier, which 
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in 1959 became the 49th State. So many 
stayed that Anchorage—the most modern 
stopping pdint available—that the town has 
become a city. 

Accessibility has become the city's strong 
suit. 

Domestic and international airlines use 
Anchorage hourly. The fort of Anchorage is 
booming. The highway is open and well 
traveled the year around. 

Anchorage is now the hub of a growing, 
thriving State. The surrounding country is 
rich in oil and rich in human and natural 
resources. Centered in a land of natural 
beauty, tourism is ever increasing. 

A city of 50,000 in metropolitan area of at 
least 100,000, Anchorage is going into its sec- 
ond 50 years with high prospects that its 
future will be even brighter than its glam- 
orous past. 


A Well-Deserved Tribute to Congressman 
Tenzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, among the 
the new Members of the 89th Congress 
we are fortunate to number several out- 
standing individuals who have already 
made deep impressions upon us in the 
House. One of those who has gained 
recognition for his diligence, broad span 
of knowledge, coruscatingly brilliant 
grasp of the law and legislation is Rep- 
resentative HERBERT TENZER of the Fifth 
Congressional District of New York, 

No matter what recognition we accord 
such a man as Congressman TENZER here 
in Washington it cannot rival the appre- 
ciation which is felt for him in his con- 
stituency at home. I recently had the 
good fortune to read an editorial in the 
Leader, a widely read newspaper in 
Nassau County, N.Y. 

The editorial follows: 

OUR CONGRESSMAN—HON, HERBERT TENZER 

This editorial about Congressman HERBERT 
Tenzer (Fifth Congressional District) is not 
motivated by politics, but it is inspired by 
close observation of the endeavors of a man 
who serves as our Representative in 
Washington. 

Any dictionary will tell you that a repre- 
sentative is one who represents, or stands for 
a Class of people. 

HERBERT Tenzer is such a man. He repre- 
sents the people of our district regardless of 
their race, creed, color or political affiliations. 

When Mr. TENZER first campaigned for of- 
fice, many people mistakenly thought it was 
just a toy, a symbol of added prestige wanted 
by a rich man. They forgot that HERBERT 
TENZER was really a wealthy man—wealthy in 
human compassion—wealthy with a close 
insight of all walks of life—wealthy with a 
sincere love for mankind. 

His qualifications and achievements are 
almost incomparable. He's a successful 
lawyer—a top-notch business executive—a 
sincerely religious man—a respected and 
loved family man and a philanthropist, 

He has traveled the world and has an 
intimate knowledge of the philosophy and 
problems of most all minority groups. 

His commendable character and personable 
attributes are matched only by his humble- 
ness and modesty. 
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During his term of office, his deeds have 
more than his sincerity m striving 
to serve as a representative of all the people 
at all times. 

Even in Preeport, he qualifies this by re- 
cently appointing some of our leading citi- 
zens to serve on his various committees— 
without any thought of their national po- 
litical affiliations. 

More of our elective officials should follow 
this practice. 

A man should be judged according to his 
qualifications—not by his political party 
membership. 

If you'll notice, fortunately, this practice 
is becoming more and more common on all 
levels—National, State and local. 

We have heard many good reports in re- 
cent months from all types of people who 
have called on Mr. Tenzer for assistance of 
one sort or another. They have found his 
staff to be most polite and cooperative and 
they have found Congressman HERBERT 
Trenzez to be a real Representative who takes 
a personal interest in their problems regard- 
less of their nature, 

We are proud to pay public tribute to our 

an at this time because, as we 
initially said, this editorial is not politically 
motivated, nor requested, nor expected. 

It is our way of thanking a great public 
servant for his tireless efforts in our behalf. 

Congressman HERBERT TENZER should en- 
joy a brilliant career and should reach the 
greatest heights because his entire mode of 
operation is based on sincerity. 


Ent VASIL. 


Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY - 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. CALLAWAY, Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent letter to the editor in a Georgia 
newspaper makes a point that should be 
noted by all Americans; it gave a fight- 
ingman's reaction to the peace move- 
ments that are today taking place in 
America and throughout the world. 

It would be well for each of us to note 
his words, Mr. Speaker, but I especially 
wish that they could be read by those 
who would have us desert our mission in 
southeast Asia: 

MARINE on THE Spor Presents Viet VIEWS 

The Eprrors: I have been in Vietnam since 
December 28, 1964, and have been reading the 
papers from home and all around the United 
States. Most of us marines over here in Viet- 
nam keep our mouths shut but now I think 
it ls about time that the public back home 
got a real look at the situation here on how 
marines feel about our job that we are doing 
over here, 

Our day starts with reveille at 0530. We 
usually eat chow at 6 or 7am. We have only 
one messhall for the BLT (battalion landing 
team) and it takes time. We go out on patrol 
all day and run ambushes at night. The 
next day is the same. 

We don't really mind the heat or sun or 
sweat because we feel we are serving our 
country and keeping our families safe. 

We thought we had a purpose or cause to 
fight for until the papers came out with all 
of this propaganda about the mad dogs" and 
“killers" in Vietnam. Then the colleges 
around the United States started their 
marches for peace in Vietnam. 
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If those 19- and 20-year-old punks who 
know nothing about the situation regarding 
fighting over here could come over here for 
2 months and stay in our foxholes with us or 
go on patrol with us, I think then they would 
go home and thank God for the men over 
here now. 

They would have a different outlook on 
life and death. I doubt H any of them have 
ever shot a rifie, much less been shot at with 
one. But I can tell you it isn't Uke the 
movies, and it isn’t funny. 

I believe in the Marine Corps and also what 
we are fighting for. I want my wife and 
children to live In a free country, not In a 
Communist way ot life. 

If these people (Vietcong) get Vietnam, 
there will be a world war III. This would 
be a stepping stone for them to reach the 
Philippines—and you can get four out of two 
plus two. There isn't any reason we can’t 
stop them now. 

This is about the only chance a “small 
man” can speak his plece about how we feel. 
I just hope this will show the people back 
home what it is like and what we are fighting 
for. 

This isn’t all of the things that I could 
say, but my outfit is going out this afternoon 
again. Even Sundays are filled with work. 

A TRUE MARINE. 

Vietnam. 


A eade Speaks: Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to military affairs no Member of 
Congress is better qualified than Repre- 
sentative GERALD R. Forp to speak out. 
That is a fact well recognized in the 
Pentagon and by the Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the political aisle. 

Recently, the Grand Haven, Mich., 
Daily Tribune, in its July 10 issue, com- 
mented editorially regarding certain 
criticism that has been leveled at the 
minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The editorial follows: 

WitHovut PORTFOLIO? 


The Detroit Free Press doesn’t like it be- 
cause Representative GERALD Forp advocates 
bombing the North Vietnamese missile sites. 
“As a military strategist, Representative 
Forp is a good politician,” the Free Press 
editorializes. 

The implication is that Congressman 
Forn is building a campaign issue for 1966. 
“We prefer to think it was a campaign issue, 
because as a strategian without portfolio, 
General Foro makes us hope that the Na- 
tion is in better hands,” the Free Press 
declares. 

We don't know how the Free Press rates 
itself as a “general without portfolio.” 
But as minority floor leader of the House, 
Representative Forp has every right to speak 
out and with some inside knowledge too. The 
Fifth District Congressman, who is known 
to many people personally in this commu- 
nity, has served on numerous important com- 
mittees, including those concerned with the 
Armed Forces, and has shared in various 
military discussions of a highly classified 
nature. We doubt if there are many men in 
the United States better able to evaluate 
strategy than Mr. Forp. His own World War 
II record, his long tenure in Congress, and 
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the confidence even the political opposition 
places in him are recommendations enough 
for us. 

We don’t pretend to know whether Repre- 
sentative Forp is right. But we certainly 
feel the Pree Press misses the mark in at- 
tributing his outspoken views on the Viet- 
namese war as shabby politics, 

Quite the contrary is true. During the 
last political campaign even the mention of 
the crisis developing in Vietnam was un- 
popular. Candidate Goldwater might have 
made a better showing had he refrained 
from so much as mention of the steps 
needed to bring an American victory in 
Vietnam. So we can’t imagine that Mr, 
Fonn gained political strength by his an- 
nounced position on this war. 

The Free Press admits that the Vietna- 
mese war “is going badly as it is." Are we 
willing, then, to settle for defeat because of 
a concept that Soviet missile sites are to be 
constructed without interference? 

Congressman Forp, as the minority leader, 
has given what he feels is utterly necessary 
to avert total defeat in this war. It is a 
nasty war, which any sane American de- 
voutly wishes could be terminated. But 
only with honor. And only if we are as- 
sured that the Philippines or some other 
strategic area won't be involved next. 

We must expect our leaders to speak out 
if their considered opinion concludes that 
our strategy is wrong. GERALD Forp eyl- 
dently feels that way. He sees any other 
course as even more disastrous than the 
course he proposes. One may not agree 
with him. But we believe that the Free 
Press, in slurring him, has undermined one 
of the most honest and thoughtful leaders 
in Congress. 


The Captive Nations 


SPEECH 


HON, PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
necessarily mixed feelings that we this 
week recognize the captive nations and 
join in extending our hopes as a free 
nation for a future of greater freedom 
and increased felicity for their people. 
On one hand, we welcome this chance to 
witness to our common dedication to 
truth and freedom, and to assure the 
peoples of the captive nations of our con- 
tinued interest and sympathy. On the 
other hand, we are saddened that again, 
this year, it is necessary. We would have 
certainly been much more pleased to be 
able to instead congratulate the peoples 
of these nations on having joined us in 
the world community of truly free na- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the tangled net of Com- 
munist domination is not an easy one to 
escape from, no matter how strong and 
diligent the efforts are that are made to 
do so. We are encouraged, however. 
that there has recently been some indi- 
cation of a significant lessening of the 
stranglehold that international Commu- 
nist imperialism has put upon these un- 
fortunate peoples. Yet we still look for- 
ward together with the peoples of these 
nations to a further relaxing of the re- 
strictions and controls that have been 
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imposed upon them through force and 
fear by an unscrupulously imperialist 
power of hate. When, once again, these 
Nations can join us in the exercise of 
their rightful sovereignty and freedom, 
then we shall be able to say that we are 
happy to be able to celebrate Captive Na- 
tions Week, for it will have been trans- 
Posed from a day of the sad recollection 
of past tragedies and the subtle fortitude 
of hope into one of rejoicing over freedom 
Tegained and hopes realized. 

More than solely with hopes and 
dreams, we must remember that the 
Peoples of these captive nations have 
Sustained themselves by a dedication to 
freedom that has been so strong, even 
80 fierce, that they have been willing to 
Sacrifice their very lives for their free- 
dom, even when the possibility of there- 

securing it for their families and 
ds was slight indeed because of 
the sheer enormity of the forces of op- 
Pression arrayed against them. Thus 
We may say that we can understand and 
Share their dedication to freedom, for 
We have faced and do face dangers of 
immense proportions, and many of our 
finest! men have willingly given their 
lives to defend the rights to freedom 
that were theirs, their families’ and their 
Country’s, and that indeed are the nat- 
ural rights of all men. 

However, we must realize that the na- 
ture of the dedication of these brave 
Peoples is inherently different from ours, 
for- with the superior might of the 
World's greatest forces for freedom to 
back us up in our every move, we most 
Certainly are in a different position than 
they, supported as they are only by the 
courage in their hearts, the strength of 
their bodies, and their deep dedication 
to the freedom that is man‘s by birth. 

Who are the captive nations? I am 
Sure that you have all seen the various 
lists prepared and published by various 
groups and official organizations. Rath- 
er than to attempt to list here by name 
those that I would include, I would rath- 
€r state my conviction that every na- 
tion in the world that suffers from ex- 
ternal control or influence to the degree 
that it is not free to determine its own 
Path and its own future is a captive 
Nation. 

Further, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, every nation that is controlled by 
& government that restricts or even elim- 
inates the freedom of its subjects in their 
Own private and domestic lives, regard- 
less of how sovereign that nation is in 
the international arena, is likewise a 
Captive nation. Whether the people of 
a nation are oppressed by those of a dif- 
ferent national origin or those of the 
Same is of secondary interest. What is 
of primary concern is their freedom, not 
Who has deprived them of this most 
Precious right. 

It is, however, easier for us as out- 
Siders to identify an aggressive, imperial- 
ist power than an equally insidious 
and unscrupulous domestic oppressor. 
While, therefore, we specifically dedicate 
this week to studying and recognizing 
the plight of the captive nations en- 
tangled in the international Communist 
Web, and extend to them our sincere 
Sympathy and hopes for a future of 
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greater freedom and happiness, we cer- 
tainly also extend these to all the nations 
throughout the world in which men are 
denied their natural freedom and their 
sacred rights. Our heartfelt sympathy, 
our sincere hopes and wishes, our com- 
mon bonds of commitment to the free- 
dom of mankind, we extend to all those 
who suffer in bondage. This week, es- 
pecially, we honor and commend them, 
and thank them for their courageous 
examples, 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the opportunity to join my colleagues in 
observing Captive Nations Week. 

This observance presents a clear and 
decisive opportunity for us to emphasize 
the right of self-determination for all 
people, and to publicize the facts about 
Soviet colonialism and betrayal. 

Congress has a moral obligation to 
recognize and publicize the facts about 
the captive nations. In some of them— 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia—there 
have been mass deportations, suppres- 
sion of basic rights and imposed Russi- 
fication. In others, treaties have been 
violated, lands occupied and tiny minor- 
ities of collaborators thrust into power. 

The hypersensitivity with which ra- 
dio Moscow and the controlled satellite 
press grect Captive Nations Week should 
be enough to jar those public officials 
here who are inclined to be indifferent 
or who merely pay lipservice. 

It would be a mistake for Congress to 
ignore the plight of the captive nations 
in the interest of “political realism” or 
accommodation. We should view the 
present plight of Eastern Europe neither 
as irrevocable nor as unworthy of 
discussion. 

It is also a mistake to believe that 
things will steadily improve in Eastern 
Europe. While on the whole there have 
been improvements, there have also been 
setbacks. For example, Poland has ex- 
perienced a slide since those heady days 
that followed the October revolution of 
1956. Moreover, the men who lead the 
nations of Eastern Europe today are 
often the same men who betrayed their 
countries to Soviet domination after 
World War II. 

There is little to be gained, in my judg- 
ment, by ignoring the fact that the Com- 
munists imposed regimes upon unwilling 
people, that no self-determination exists, 
and that the ballot box claims of Com- 
munist governments are a mockery and 
a fraud. 

A growing percentage of the world’s 
population had not been born when the 
events of Soviet suppression and perfidy 
took place. In fact, a growing percent- 
age of U.S. members did not exist as na- 
tions when these events took place. In 
some quarters, therefore, there is a 
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scarcity of knowledge and a scarcity of 
interest on the plight of these people. 
We have an obligation to speak out. 

Most of the concern in the United 
Nations, with its changing geographic 
and racial character, seems to be with 
injustices committed by whites against 
nonwhites. But injustice knows no 
color line—and the injustice committed 
against the peoples of eastern Europe 
is long standing and cruel. It behooves 
all men to care. 

History teaches us that seldom can the 
people of a once-proud nation be made 
over in a generation. Culture, language, 
religion, nationalism, struggle and sur- 
vive in even the bleakest of circum- 
stances. 

Most of the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain have a history of independence 
going back to the Middle Ages. By in- 
clination and tradition, they are an- 
tagonistic to foreign—that is—Soviet 
domination. Yet, here they are, 20 years 
after World War I, unable to free them- 
selves from Soviet domination except 
through the long, tedious and uncertain 
process of changing the face of commu- 
nism itself. 

From time to time, events occur in 
eastern Europe which show the tremen- 
dous endurance of deep-rooted national- 
ism and independent spirit. Freemen 
welcome these manifestations and look 
for more. 

On this occasion, let us give encourage- 
ment to the restive people of the captive 
nations. We look forward to the day 
when they will genuinely control their 
own destinies. 


The Crisis in Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a deep crisis has developed in 
democratic Greece. It is probably the 
most severe disturbance to face this na- 
tion since its fight against the Commu- 
nists in the civil war of 1949. 

The history of modern Greece is filled 
with painful episodes of republican ver- 
sus royalty strife from the time the great 
powers imposed a royal family on Greece 
in 1842. I regret this reopening of deep 
wounds and I am further concerned with 
the apparent involvement of the hither- 
to neutral military in political affairs. 

Press, radio, and TV coverage here has 
been sketchy. The first significant anal- 
ysis to appear is an editorial in the Balti- 
more Sun, July 18. Putting the crisis in 
historical perspective, it discusses the is- 
sues with impressive clarity. Under leave 
to extend, the editorial follows: 

GREECE IN TURMOIL 

The Greek political crisis centering around 
the dispute between King Constantine and 
ex-Premier George Papandreou is unques- 
tionably the most serious threat to that na- 
tion since the Communist civil war, - 
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It promises little good for the future of 
Greek democracy and regrettably adds an- 
other imponderable ingredient to the al- 
ready troubled political situation in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

What is basically at issue ls whether the 
Greek Premier has the right to decide who 
his Ministers will be or whether such de- 
cisions are subject to the King's veto. This 
question came to a head last week when Mr. 
Papandreou’s plans to purge rightwing army 
officers allegedly disloyal to his middle-of- 
the-road regime were opposed by Defense 
Minister Petros Garoufalias. The King 
backed Mr. Garoufalias and refused to sign 
a decree submitted by the Premier calling 
for the Defense Minister’s removal. 

Mr. Papandreou then declared he would 
resign, and before he could do so formally, 
the 25-year-old monarch took unprecedented 
action by hastily swearing in a new chief of 
state. The departing Premier called this 
move by the palace a blow to democracy 
and vowed to regain office. 

Greece's internal situation is now so 
serious because the King's rift with Mr. 
Papandreou may once again set the long- 
latent controversy between Republicans and 
Royalists. During the early part of the 
century, this dispute brought down govern- 
ments and split the nation into two hostile 


camps. 

While the present crisis is overtly constitu- 
tional and raises questions concerning the 
advisability of the monarch to dabble in 
ministerial there are several under- 
lying issues which may have affected Con- 
stantine’s decision to oppose the duly elected 
Premier. 

For instance, there have been warnings 
that any weakening of rightist elements in 
the traditionally conservative army might 
pave the way for unopposed leftist expansion. 
This scare was recently reinforced by dis- 
closure of a small, secret political organiza- 
tion called Aspida (shield) composed of left- 
wing army Officers. 

Conservative political forces may have 
been hesitant to allow the Papandreou gov- 
ernment latitude in rearranging the army’s 
top commands; a move the Premier deemed 
necessary to democratize the military. 

Immediate political developments are not 
encouraging, since they indicate the rapid 
breakup of Mr. Papandreou's moderate Cen- 
trist Union Party. Many party members have 
joined the new government headed by George 
Athanasiades-Novas, himself a Papandreou 
political supporter. This party split may 
conceivably force new elections. 

If the situation eventually becomes un- 
controllable then the entire question of the 
Monarchy’s role or even existence may domi- 
nate the Greek political arena, A still great- 
er threat is that heated debate may then 
3 into open royalist-republican 
strife. 

It is sufficiently disturbing that Greece, a 
genuine democracy painfully working toward 
economic stability, Is threatened with po- 
litical collapse. Of equal importance is the 
crucial position this nation of 8 million holds 
within the Western alliance. Along with 

Turkey—whom she is currently 
at odds with over Cyprus—Greece forms the 
NATO alliance’s vital southeastern tier. 

Purther, the long-range implications of 
any protracted instability In Greece are omi- 
nous when viewed in the context of the quiet 
but still simmering Cyprus question. High 
hopes for solving that thorny dispute were 
predicated on the existence of a stable and 
moderate Greek Government. The Papan- 
dreou regime met these qualifications, con- 
stantly holding in line extremists both In 
Cyprus and Athens. 

With a political breakdown in Greece and 
ciyil rule in Turkey subject to military whim, 
chances for an immediate Cyprus settlement 
are dim. 

It now seems that the only hope for those 
desiring Greece’s best interest is that the 
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nation’s democratic fabric may prove suffi- 
ciently viable to withstand this most severe 
political tremor. If the politicians can agree 
on a mutually satisfactory solution to im- 
mediate problems, then the King’s controver- 
sial role in making and breaking governments 
may be subjected to a badly needed constitu- 
tional analysis under more favorable con- 
ditions. 


Economic Opportunities Act Amendments 
of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 21, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand 
the war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
one of the ministers who are participat- 
ing in the debate on this amendment, and 
I shall not deliver a sermon, but I do 
think a few things ought to be said. 

I respect the gentleman from Alabama 
who sponsored the amendment. He 
serves on a committee with me, and I 
respect his ability and I am his friend. 
But I think his amendment is bad and 
it ought to be defeated. 

For better or for worse, we are engaged 
in this war on poverty. The act that we 
passed last year says we shall take com- 
munity action to mobilize all resources 
public and private. By his amendment 
we would say that we are going to put 
in the ball game everyone but our best 
players. I say that because in my judg- 
ment and in my observation the people 
who know what to do and the people who 
work with dedication and the people who 
have the background and who have the 
competence really to do the job are the 
people who are associated with the fine 
church organizations in this country. 

We have heard a lot of talk about poli- 
tics in poverty. If there is one group 
that will keep politics out of poverty, it 
will be the group composed of the dedi- 
cated ministers who have worked among 
the poor and who have worked among 
the Indians and the various other de- 
prived groups in this country. 

One of the very first poverty grants 
made by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity was to a church group in Arizona 
which works on Indian reservations. I 
said at that time if I had $1,000 to fight 
poverty and I wanted to squeeze the most 
good out of it and the most Christian 
kindness and uplift for these poor people, 
I would give that $1,000 to the kind of 
ministers who operate these little 
churches out on Indian reservations and 
in other poor areas of my State. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact the question of the separation of the 
church and state is not involved in this 
legislation. It has been injected into it 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Alabama, and due to his ex- 
treme fears. If we are going to legislate 
based on fear, we would never get any- 
where. Furthermore, the ones who are 
dedicating themselves are to a great ex- 
tent people with a very deep faith and 
a fine moral. outlook without regard to 
religious conviction but with a construc- 
tive missionary state of mind. They are 
the ones who are interested, as well as 
others. So the question of separation 
of church and state is not involved and 
has been injected into the matter by this 
unnecessary and unwise amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. The Speaker has stated 
the matter far better than I could. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike a serious blow 
at the very concept of community action 
programs. Even worse, it would hamper, 
if not cripple, many of those programs 
which have been launched during this 
past year or are just getting underway. 

When the Congress endorsed commu- 
nity action as à basic principle in the 
Economic Opportunity Act, it embraced 
an American principle which was as old 
as the Pilgrims and as modern as our 
united community funds. It is the prin- 
ciple of total mobilization of the re- 
sources of a community to solve its prob- 
lems of poverty and need. 

In this country we have never excluded 
any group willing to extend a helping 
hand. We have never felt the strife of 
clericalism and anticlericalism which 
rent France during the 19th century. We 
have sensibly accepted the contributions 
which every group could bring to our 
common efforts and have thus avoided 
any danger that one faction would domi- 
nate others. 

Without this principle, community ac- 
tion would wither in many parts of this 
country. Our churches were our earliest 
educators and they are also our oldest 
private agencies giving aid and hope to 
the poor. In Alaska today there would 
be no community action program with- 
out the initiative of the Salvation Army, 
which is establishing in small villagés a 
day care program to enable mothers to 
earn added income during the fishing 
and canning season. Our migrant work- 
ers throughout the western part of the 
country would be virtually nonexistent 
without the planning and impetus which 
the migrant ministry has brought into 
many farm areas where these workers are 
employed. Throughout the South and in 
many of our big cities churches and 
church schools are serving thousands of 
children in the Head Start program. We 
literally cannot duplicate or find sub- 
stitutes for their contributions to the 
war on poverty. They are a substantial 
part of the total effort to date. 

Why should the poor forgo all these 
benefits and those provided by hundreds 
of other church-operated community ac- 
tion programs? There is no reason. 
Certainly the poor do not share the con- 
cern of the gentleman from Alabama. 
Certainly they are not asking to be saved 
from this badly needed help. 

Nor are they being threatened with 
conversion through alms to a faith which 
they have not freely chosen. The Office 
of Economic Opportunity is sensible to 
the constitutional and other problems 
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that any excess missionary zeal on the 
Part of religious groups could create. 
It has adopted admirable rules to ward 
off any danger of this sort. These rules 
are in the form of conditions applicable 
to every community action program 
which uses church-related schools or in- 
Volves activities by a church or church- 
Telated organization. 

Mr. Chairman, these conditions have 
been universally accepted and widely ap- 
Plauded. They are intended to secularize 
every aspect of church-conducted com- 
Munity action programs under the Eco- 
Nomic Opportunity Act, and to make the 
Sponsoring groups of these programs 
Merely the agercies of a wholly non- 
religious effort. They enable this coun- 
try to utilize the experience, the skills, 
the energy, and the other magnificient 
resources which the churches and sec- 

an groups of this country can and 
Want to contribute to the war on poverty. 

To forbid these contributions and ban- 
ish these groups would be to violate the 
basic principle of community action. It 
Would be heartless and needless. It 
Would be wasteful. Let me remind the 
gentleman from Alabama that this act 
is intended to unite America against a 
common problem, but his amendment 
Could easily become the lever for divid- 

America and creating new problems. 
Where do we stop when once we begin 
to sort and choose the types of beliefs 
which we will accept in our ranks? I 

Pe we will not embark on that course 

but will remain united in our faith 
in true community action. 


Fair and Open Trade in the Marketplaces 
of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
RD, Resolution 135, by the Phila- 
delphia Councilmatic Body, memorializ- 
the Congress of the United States to 
€nact legislation reaffirming American 
Principles of fair and open trade and in- 
tional cooperation in the market- 
places of the free world: 
“RESOLUTION 135 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
affirming American principles of fair and 
Open trade and international cooperation 
in the marketplaces of the free world 
“Whereas the State of Israel is one of the 


United States stanchest and firmest friends 
in the Near East; and 
the State of Israel is a bastion 
t democracy in the Near East; and 
ereas the Arab States are committed 


and economic pres- 
Sure against the State of Israel is not in ac- 
còrd with the American concept of fair busi- 
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ness practices and our announced policy of 
economic cooperation as a means of estab- 
lishing peace throughout the free world; and 

“Whereas the American concept of fair 
business practices has always been a policy 
of open and fair trade and international co- 
operation in the marketplaces of the free 
world: Therefore 

“Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation reaffirming American principles of 
fair and open trade and international co- 
operation in the marketplaces of the free 
world; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the Philadelphia 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
to Senator JosrPH S. CLARK and Senator 
Hon Scorr." 

Certification: This is a true and correct 
copy of the original resolution adopted by 
the Council of the City of Philadelphia on 
the 15th day of July 1965. 

PAUL D'ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 

Attest: 

NATHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 


Assault on Ignorance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent article in Weekend, the Saturday 
magazine of the Record, a leading New 
Jersey newspaper, Feature Writer Ve- 
ronica Collings describes the missionary 
work to be undertaken by a young priest 
from my district, the Reverend Jude 
Pansini, O. S B. 

This young Benedictine monk will 
leave the comparative comforts of urban 
life to spread the Christian message and 
bring part of our own heritage to the 
Catholic Indians of Guatemala. 

His work is adequately described in this 
article which I now place in the RECORD: 
ASSAULT ON IGNORANCE 
(By Veronica Collings) 

An Odyssey of faith begins this week for 
the Reverend Jude Pansini, O.S.B. The Bene- 
dictine monk is preparing to drive from 
Cresskill to Guatemala, by way of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Mexico City, Purpose: to 
found a new Benedictine community among 
Guatemala's Indians. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Pansint, 
of Cresskill, Father Pansini will make the 
5,000-mile trip in a jeep for which about 
$1,000 of the $1,600 purchase price has been 
raised by friends and well-wishers as a part- 
ing gift. The jeep will also provide his 
transportation while he is living in Guate- 


The 36-year-old Father Pansini’s last few 
days at home have been full of priestly du- 
ties: saying mass at his home church, St. 
Therese’s in Cresskill; being on duty in the 


ready for the Central American adventure. 
There have been things like getting an 
“TH need a 
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“because when you're in four-wheel drive 
pulling a plow, or acting as an ambulance 
ovér jungle trails, or hauling building ma- 
terials, you don't get any gas mileage at all.“ 

And there have been interviews with medi- 
cal suppliers, plus all the other things that 
take up a busy man's time. The result? 

“I've hardly seen my parents at all,” he 
says ruefully. But he's determined to make 
up for that. Tomorrow, after mass, we're 
going to take off for a ride and I'll spend as 
much of the next few days with them as I 
can.” 

Father Pansini said his first mass in St. 
Therese’s Church tn Cresskill after his ordi- 
nation In May 1961. His father, who has 
lived In Crerskill since 1952, was custodian of 
the church for 10 years, 

Father Pansini will be the first missionary 
sent from Conception Abbey, Conception, 
Mo., to Central America. He has studied 
anthropology and Asian affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Hawail in Honolulu, and at Sophia 
University in Tokyo. During his 4 years in 
the U.S. Alr Force, from 1951 to 1955, he was 
Stationed in Japan, Korea, and the Philip- 
pines. 

"I can read Spanish,” he said recently, 
“and I think my knowledge of Italian will 
help in Guatemala, where Spanish is the of- 
ficial language.” 

However, he is aware that the Mayan In- 
dians among whom he will work speak 
mostly in native dialects. Almost all of 
them are illiterate, Father Pansini said. 

His jeep will have no special equipment 
other than the usual four-wheel drive, Father 
Pansini said. As for his accommodations 
along the way, he said: “I'll sleep in churches 
where I can, and use a sleeping bag where I 
have to." Reminded that the open air in 
the jungle is not necessarily the most hos- 
pitable environment, he replied, Im used 
to shifting for myself, but I’m not a reckless 
man.“ 

He will go first to the Benedictine com- 
munity in Esquipulas, 225 miles south and 
east of Guatemala City, near the borders of 
Honduras and El Salvador. 

“I will stay there during the dry season 
from November to May. At that time each 
year 250,000 Indian pilgrims come on foot 
to the shrine. When the rainy season starts 
I'll travel to find a suitable location for a new 
Benedictine center. Then other monks will 
be sent to join me.” 

Father Pansini with enthusiasm of 
his project of founding a Benedictine semi- 
nary. 

“Education will have to start with the 
children,” he said. “I hope it will be pos- 
sible to form a catechetical school for gifted 
Indians to train priests from the local popu- 
lation. 

“The shortage is so acute that many vil- 
lagers see a priest only once a year. Worship 
takes the form of rosary recitation and the 
cult of saints. The basic need for liturgical 
worship led by an ordained priest is not met.“ 

He spoke of the practice of syncretism, the 
blending of old practices with 
Christian worship. “But my anthroplogi- 
cal studies have trained me to value the 
truly sacred signs in all religions,” he said. 

“Once the community is established,” he 
said, “I hope that priests in training who 
intend to work in Spanish-speaking commu- 
nities in the United States will spend some 
time there.” 

He seemed undaunted by the dangers in- 
volved, and his parents 8 no worry. 
Mr. Pansini said that, before coming to the 
United States from Italy in 1930, he had 
himself traveled throughout Europe. 

Father Pansini has been teaching Scrip- 
tures and liturgy for the past 3 years at St. 
John's Archdiocesan Seminary, Omaha, Nebr. 
He was born in Hoboken and attended St. 
Peter's College in Jersey City. 
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Potomac River Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced three bills dealing with 
the Potomac River which flows through 
my congressional district. When I came 
to the Congress in January, I carried 
with me the same strong devotion to 
finding solutions to the problems of the 
Potomac River that I felt during the 
decade I served the people of Prince 
Georges County, Md., in the Maryland 
General Assembly. This devotion has 
not wavered—but instead has beci but- 
tressed by the great interest that Presi- 
dent Johnson has exhibited in the 
Potomac River. The President's procla- 
mation that he wants the Potomac River 
to serve “as a model for the entire coun- 
try” finally ended years of ignorance by 
official Washington of the problems 

endangering the river which flows vir- 
tually right under our noses. What has 
developed since the President’s an- 
nouncement is a concensus that in order 
to revive, preserve and make the Potomac 
a model, there must be a concerted 
Federal-State cooperative movement. 
Happily this movement is shaping up on 
both levels. Concerned State officials in 
Maryland have taken the lead among the 
States bordering the Potomac. Interior 
Secretary Udall has geared up his 
experts into task forces which will 
propose programs for the river in a year 
and a half, but what happens in the 
meantime? Are we to allow the con- 
ditions to become more and more criti- 
cal? I should hope not, and that is why 
I am offering the measures which I have 
introduced today. 

The first one is a bill to increase the 
authorization for purchase of land at 
. Piscataway Park, across the river from 
George Washington’s Mount Vernon 
home. The status and future of the Pis- 
cataway Park is now in a critical period, 
and I predict that all will go for naught 
if the Congress does not take immediate 
steps to increase the authorization for 
purchase of the remaining riverside 
property at this parksite. The history 
of this park goes back to 1961 when the 
Congress passed a joint resolution which 
became Public Law 87-362 authorizing 
an 1,152-acre park in Prince Georges 
County along the undeveloped riverside 
and on Piscataway Bay across from 
Mount Vernon, The action was moti- 
vated by proposed construction of a 
sewage treatment plant on Mockley Point 
in the Potomac, the construction of 
which would have ruined the view that 
Washington cherished. The Congress 
authorized appropriation of $937,600 for 
purchase of approximately 586 acres at 
Piscataway Park with the understanding 
that about 566 more acres would be do- 
nated. The law also authorized acquisi- 
tion of an additional 2,596 acres by do- 
nation of scenic easements on land adja- 
cent to the 1,152 acres. As a result of 
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the measure, the Federal Government 
purchased 97 acres on Mockley Point, 
forcing the sewage plant inland and out 
of sight, and the Accokeek Foundation— 
headed by the gentlewoman from Ohio— 
donated 151 acres on Piscataway Bay. 
The Alice L. L. Ferguson Foundation has 
donated 91 acres. Altogether, a total of 
345 acres are committed for donation to 
the United States by private owners, and 
521 acres remain to be purchased. It is 
most encouraging that I am able to re- 
port that landowners holding property 
in the Piscataway Park area have agreed 
to donate more than 120 scenic ease- 
ments covering more than 850 acres 
within the authorized scenic easement 
area of the park. 

These scenic easements in effect mean 
that the United States holds the devel- 
opment rights to more than 850 acres, 
thus preserving the natural beauty of 
the park without additional appropria- 
tions and without forcing homeowners 
off the property they rightfully own. 
What is looming over the horizon is 
the simple fact that we may lose every- 
thing that has been accomplished so 
far at Piscataway Park except for the 
97 acres on Mockley Point that the Gov- 
ernment has purchased. The reason is 
that the deed conveying the 151 acres 
from the Accokeek Foundation to the 
U.S, Government contains a reversionary 
clause which states the property will re- 
vert back to the foundation if the United 
States does not acquire sufficient lands 
or interest in lands “to establish the 
proposed park” in 6 years from the date 
of the deed. It is dated August 8, 1962, 
which means that it will expire—so to 
speak—on August 8, 1967. This is little 
more than 2 years from now. To make 
the problem more serious, the more than 
850 acres under donated scenic ease- 
ments will also be affected if the park 
is not established according to Public 
Law 87-362. These scenic easements 
also have clauses which require the Gov- 
ernment to fulfill its obligation or else 
lose control of the development of these 
tracts. It is obvious to practically every- 
one—and particularly to my colleagues 
on the appropriations subcommittee on 
the Interior Department and related 
agencies—that the $544,493 remaining 
out of the original authorization of $937,- 
600 is totally inadequate to purchase the 
remaining property at Piscataway Park. 
Therefore, I have introduced a bill to in- 
crease the authorization from $937,600 to 
more than $3.5 million. I firmly believe 
that we have an obligation to finish the 
work that we have started at this park 
and to stand by the prior commitment to 
preserve the view from historic and be- 
loved Mount Vernon. In order to do it we 
must act soon, before the 1967 reversion 
clause goes into effect and before we 
have negated all that has been ac- 
complished at Piscataway Park. 

Recent newspaper articles have pointed 
out the alarming rate at which land 
values are climbing in the Accokeek- 
Piscataway area. For example, some 
property tax bills down there were from 
400 to 500 percent higher this year than 
last. And this is for property that is 
primarily rural and undeveloped. Farms 
are selling up to $3,000 an acre, far above 
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the $1,600 an acre which was authorized 
in Public Law 87-362. The rising land 
prices indicate to me that this scenic land 
is on the verge of higher density devel- 
opment—which is exactly what the Con- 
gress has indicated it does not want to 
happen across from Mount Vernon. 

Secretary Udall stated in testimony 
last February: 

We have an ongoing problem opposite 
Mount Vernon * * * We need additional au- 
thorizing legislation. 


It must be made clear that my bill does 
not set a price for the Piscataway prop- 
erty that remains to be acquired. If this 
authorization is increased, prices will be 
negotiated as usual within the frame- 
work of the law. 

There is a phrase which I have men- 
tioned repeatedly so far: It is scenic 
easements. A major portion of the Pis- 
cataway Park project is the securing of 
donated scenic easements to the US. 
Government. Many persons concerned 
with open spaces, recreational areas, and 
proper land development are watching 
this aspect of the Piscataway Park proj- 
ect very closely. If the U.S. Government 
can successfully convince many private 
landowners that it is in their best inter- 
ests and in the best interests of their 
county, State, and Nation to donate the 
development rights to their land toward 
preserving the natural beauty and open 
character of an area, then a giant step 
has been taken for the future. We all 
know that land prices are skyrocketing. 
The demand for high-density develop- 
ment is evident in practically every 
urban, suburban, and rural area, The 
shorelines along our rivers are threatened 
and urban encroachment is placing grow- 
ing responsibilities on our local and State 
governments to plan and zone intelli- 
gently—not for any special interest 
group and not for any official and not 
just for the sake of adding to the tax 
base. In some respects this means that 
local and State agencies must stand pat 
must stop development threatening in 
some areas so that all available land will 
not be eaten up with buildings. It is the 
increasing land costs that are giving some 
local and State governments the biggest 
headaches and causing the greatest pain 
in their purses. As every day passes, 
they see land prices rise to a point of no 
return. What they wanted to buy for 
parkland and open spaces has given way 
to development because costs were so 
high to already hard-hit governing 
bodies. 

And this is where the scenic easement 
comes in. The scenic easement is an in- 
strument whereby a private landowner 
can donate or sell his property’s develop- 
ment rights to his local, State, or Federal 
Government, thereby preserving the nat- 
ural beauty of his property and preserv- 
ing it from high density development 
which might be deleterious to his whole 
neighborhood. I am pleased to see 
that the use of the scenic easement is 
being recognized more and more as 
the instrument through which many 
of our goals for open spaces and preser- 
vation of natural beauty can be realized 
without gigantic expenditure of public 
funds. But I was somewhat distressed 
to discover that apparently no one in the 
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U.S. Government is in a position to ac- 
cept the donation of a scenic easement 
if it were offered, say, along the shore- 
line of the Potomac River, unless the 
donation was specifically authorized in 
legislation. There is, to my best knowl- 
edge, no general authority invested in 
a U.S. official to accept, in the name of 
the U.S. Government, such a donation, 
Therefore, I have introduced today a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept on the behalf of the United 
States, at his discretion, any donation 
of an easement. 

The possibilities of this measure, if en- 
acted, are many, It could mean that the 
Interior Department, or some other 
agency, would be in a position to carry 
out a campaign of attempting to secure 
Scenic easements donations along our 
Tivers, streams, and lakes, and other 
areas where we feel we must keep natural 
beauty in its status quo, where we must 
Continue to allow landowners to reside 
on their property, and where we cannot 
afford gigantic spending for the purchase 
of this property. 

I believe that the future of the scenic 
easement is practically unlimited. My 
bill does not authorize the Secretary to 
acquire scenic easements or expend any 
Sums because I feel these authorities 
Must continue to rest with the Congress. 
Instead, here is an opportunity for the 
Citizen landowner to play a major role 
in the national campaign for natural 
beauty. Donation to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to a State or local govern- 
Ment of a scenic easement does not mean 
that there is a public right-of-entry to 
one's property. It is a recognition of the 
Need for orderly planning and develop- 
Ment within the limits of logic, reason, 
Commonsense, and with an eye toward 

esthetic values inherent in natural 
beauty. The Federal Government does 
not have enough money to purchase the 
Whole shoreline of the Potomac River 
and -I doubt that such authorization 
Would ever come out of the Congress. 
But property owners of Virginia and 
land can, through donated scenic 
easements, do their share toward keep- 
ing the shoreline in its natural State 
between the parks and parkways which 
the Congress has authorized so that we 
Can say, after pollution has been abated 
and a water supply established for fu- 
generations, that the Potomac River 

in fact a model for the whole country. 

The third measure I introduced today 

a bill directing the Secretary of the 

to remove from the Potomac River 

the more than 100 abandoned World War 
I hulls which are floating in Mallow's 
Bay in Charles County, Md., and at Wide 
Water, Va., below Quantico. The reason 
I have offered this bill is because these 
hulls have to be removed from the river 
and because the Federal Government has 
taken a very limited attitude toward its 
esponsibility for these hulls. Admittedly 
ey are abandoned and are no one's 
Property. However, they were originally 
Owned by the Federal Government and 
Were used as World War I troop carriers. 
1922, they were sold for salvage at 
Mallow's Bay, Charles County, but un- 
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fortunately, the job was never com- 
pleted. 

Later, in 1936, the Maryland Court of 
Appeals held that they were legally aban- 
doned. Since then, these hulls, ugly and 
rotting, have been wallowing in accumu- 
lating silt and sediment which forms 
around such objects in the water. At 
least one of them is believed to have 
caused a person's death because it floated 
out of the little bay and into the Poto- 
mac River channel, colliding with a small 
boat. The Corps of Engineers 
any responsibility except for making cer- 
tain they remain within the corral of 
piles to which the hulls are tied in 
Mallow's Bay. 

The citizens of Charles County have 
been trying to get some action on these 
eyesores and have had noticeably little 
success. The hulls are still on view daily 
on the Potomac River for any passing 
boats and ships. Now is the time for 
Congress to take direct action by forcing 
the Federal Government to remove and 
destroy these vessels it once owned. I 
have made provision in my bill for the 
Secretary of the Army to accept any con- 
tribution which the State of Maryland 
may want to make toward the costs of 
this project. Since we who are devoted 
to the interests of the Potomac River 
have entered the arena of Federal-State 
cooperation in solving these problems, 
I see no reason why the State should not 
want to assume at least a partial finan- 
cial responsibility for the removal and 
destruction of these hulls. 

There is the potential for a great fu- 
ture in store for the Potomac River. It 
can be realized with the strong support 
of President Johnson, his administra- 
tion, the Congress, and the States and 
local jurisdictions which border the river. 
The lessons we learn in making the Po- 
tomac a model river can be applied to 
the other great waterways in the United 
States. They may also signal a new pub- 
lic awareness of what may have been 
taken for granted too long and too 
lightly. This project is not one that will 
benefit only a single area or a single 
jurisdiction. Its benefits are for every- 
one. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I proudly join the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] in 
the serious recognition of our continuing 
responsibility to the countless thousands 
of people who are denied freedom in the 
captive nations throughout the world. 
To them I pledge, as have many of my 
fellow Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that we have not and will not 
forget their plight. The very principles 
upon which our Nation was founded con- 
stitute our commitment to their even- 
tual liberation. 
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Remarks by Hon. Henry H. Fowler, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Before the Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association, July 10, 
1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address delivered by the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Honorable Henry H. Fowler, before 
the 75th annual meeting of the Virginia 
State Bar Association at Hot Springs, 
Va., on July 10, 1965. Secretary 
Fowler’s address concerns recent at- 
tempts to secure improvements in inter- 
national monetary arrangements, and 
the related importance of maintaining 
a stable dollar to insure world liquidity. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. Fow- 

LER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE 

THE VIRGINIA STATE Bar ASSOCIATION 


For a Virginian, the honor of sharing in 
this 75th annual meeting of the association 
is exceeded only by the pleasure of seeing 
so many old friends of my native Roanoke 
and my adopted home of Al 

For an erstwhile lawyer, the privilege of 
speaking to this distinguished bar, includ- 
ing most notably the 14 life members, is 

only by the temerity of choosing 
international monetary problems as a sub- 
ject for discussion. But Virginians have al- 
ways been heavily concerned with and leaders 
in providing for the United States an ap- 
propriate role in international affairs. And 
Virginians have in this century made notable 
contributions to and set high standards for 
the conduct of public financial affairs. 

For a Secretary of the Treasury from Vir- 
ginia, this is a welcome opportunity to pay 
tribute to two great living V. who 
bear heavy national responsibilities in the 
fields of finance, taxation, money, credit, and 
banking, holding two of the most important 
posts in the U.S. Congress in these areas. I 
refer to Senator Harry Brno and Senator 
Wii ROBERTSON, who serve the Common- 
wealth and the Nation with distinction and 
dedication as chairmen of the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee respectively. No other 
State is represented by two Senators whose 
influence and prestige exceeds their seniority 
by so great a margin. As chairmen of the 
two committees with which the Treasury, 
acting for the executive branch, has most 
of its dealings with the Senate, I am in- 
debted to them for their constant courtesy 
and their impeccable fairness. 

They carry on the tradition of an earlier 
national statesman from Virginia in the 
field of public finance in this century, name- 
ly, Carter Glass. His service, both in the 

and as Secretary of the Treasury, 
is particularly remembered throughout the 
world of financial affairs. He contributed 
in a major way to the creation and devel- 
opment of the Federal Reserve System which 
served to correct many of the outstanding 
defects of the national financial 
arrangements which in many ways find their 
counterpart in the international financial 
world of today. 

It is to these international financial prob- 
lems that I would direct your attention this 
evening. 
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We have all heard or read a great deal in 


recent months about the problem this Na- 


tion faces in its balance of payments and 
about the need for the nations of the free 
world to move toward agreement on ways of 
assuring the financial resources needed to 
support increasing international trade and 
development. 

Indeed, world financial questions have 
mever occupied a more prominent place in 
public discussion than they do today. But 
to most Americans, I suspect, these prob- 
lems still seem rather remote from their 
dally lives and labors—rather unrelated, 
even, to the other national and international 
events that engage so much of our interest 
and our concern. Nor is it unnatural that 
they should pale beside events such as those 
in Saigon or in Santo Domingo. 

But we must never forget that America’s 
ability to succeed in its difficult and de- 
manding role as leader of the free world— 
that all the political, diplomatic, and mill- 
tary resources at our command depend 
upon a strong and stable American economy 
and a sound dollar. 

We must never forget that our lives can 
be vitally affected, not only by the events in 
Saigon or Santo Domingo, but by such ap- 
parently far removed occurrences as the out- 
flow of American gold and dollars abroad. 

For the role of the dollar as the most 
widely used international currency is part 
and parcel of America's leading role in the 
free world—politically, economically, mili- 
tarily. More than any other single factor, 
it is the strength and the soundness and 
the stability of the American dollar that 
serves as the essential underpinning of the 
entire free world monetary system through 
which the interdependent nations of the 
free world have fashioned their awesome 
economic accomplishments of the past sev- 
eral decades. 

The solution of our balance-of-payments 
difficulties and the strengthening of the in- 
ternational monetary system are thus far 
more than merely arid economic exercises. 
They are crucial matters which must deeply 
concern—for, in a broad but very real sense, 
they deeply affect—not just bankers and 
businessmen and economists, but every 
American in every walk of life. - 

What, then, is our balance-of-payments 
problem? Why is it so important that we 
solve it? 

Since 1949, the United States has had bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits every year except 
for 1957—when our exports soared as a result 
of the Suez crisis. During that first postwar 
decade—up until 1958—those deficits were 
little cause for concern, for they were simply 
the counterpart of our effort to help rebuild 
a Europe laid waste by war. Our vast out- 
pouring of dollars was the essential source- 
spring for replenishing the reservoir of in- 
ternational reserves and liquidity required 
by a western Europe and a Japan whose 
financial, as well as physical, resources war 
had drastically depleted. 

Under the Marshall plan and other pro- 
grams, we furnished some thirty billions of 
dollars in grants and loans to help put the 
economies of Europe back on their feet 
again. With the recovery of , we 
turned more and more of our dollars toward 
aiding the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. We also sent dollars abroad to sup- 
port large military forces and furnish mili- 
tary aid essential for the defense of the free 
world, 

These measures were eminently success- 
ful. By the mid-50's the economies of Eu- 
rope and Japan were strong and growing, 
controls and restrictions on trade and pay- 
ments were being progressively dismantled, 
and in 1958 external convertibility of the 
leading European currencies was restored. 

But this progress was accompanied by 
other developments that led to U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficits far larger than Europe 
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required and than we could live with indefi- 
nitely. Rising prices in this country had 
weakened our competitive position at a time 
when Europe and Japan had once again be- 
come a formidable competitive force in world 
markets. At the same time, the strength 
of Europe’s economic resurgence and its 
new-won financial stability began to attract 
growing amounts of American capital abroad. 

Thus, beginning in 1958, things changed— 
and more swiftly perhaps than most people 
realized, The dollar shortage which Europe 
had suffered in the early postwar years was 
fast disappearing. 

During the 7 years 1950-57, our deficits 
averaged only $1.5 billion a year—and at the 
end of that period our gold stock amounted 
to about $22 billion, or more than a third 
larger than the total volume of dollars held 
by all foreigners. 

Yet over the next 3 years—1958—-60—our 
balance-of-payments deficits averaged al- 
most $4 billion a year. Other countries found 
their dollar holdings growing more rapidly 
than they wished, and our gold began flowing 
abroad in much greater volume—roughly $5 
billion in 3 years. 

That was the situation that confronted us 
in early 1961, when we launched a strong and 
sustained effort to move our international 
payments into balance once more. 

Over a period of 4 years—1961-64—we 
achieved substantial improvements in many 
separate accounts entering into our balance 
of payments, including; a $900 million gain 
in our commercial trade surplus—those not 
financed by Government—making it a record 
$3.7 billion in 1964; a $400 million cut in 
the dolar outflow as a result of foreign aid; 
& cut of nearly $700 million in net military 
dollar outlays despite rising costs abroad; 
a $1.6 billion rise in our earnings from past 
private foreign investments. 

Simply as a matter of arithemetic, those 
gains were enough—all else being equal—to 
have given us virtual balance in our pay- 
ments last year. But all other things were 
not equal. Instead of approaching the van- 
ishing point, with the $3.9 billion deficit of 
1960 being absorbed by these gains in par- 
ticular sectors of our payments totaling 
$3.6 billion, our deficit in 1964 was in fact 
reduced by a net total of only $800 million to 
$3.1 billion. 

We incurred that deficlt—despite 4 years 
of real and lasting progress—primarily be- 
cause of a drastic deterioration in the one 
major area of our balance of payments which 
our programs had not yet effectively reached 
in a comprehensive way—the area of private 
foreign investment outflows, 

In 1964, the outflow of private capital 
abroad reached the 66 %½ billion mark—more 
than twice the size of the deficit and up 
over $2 billion from 1963 and over $24 bil- 
lion from 1960. That outflow reflected a 
variety of causes—including the drive by 
American business to stake out a claim in 
the rapidly growing and seemingly highly 
profitable European markets. But, to a very 
large degree, the accelerating outfiow had 
its source in the marked disparity that had 
long existed between European capital mar- 
kets and our own—a disparity in size and 
scope and facilities that led borrowers in 
other countries to tap our market for a large 
share of their capital requirements. The 
United States had often enough called at- 
tention to this disparity and urged its Euro- 
pean friends to expand and improve their 
markets. But their progress in that en- 
deavor had simply not been large and rapid 
enough, and we had passed the point where 
we could sustain the huge drain of capital 
which that disparity entailed. 

We had to act. We had not only to in- 
tensify the efforts already underway in other 
sectors of our balance of payments, but to 
extend those efforts to include comprehensive 
curbs upon private capital outflows. It had 
become abundantly clear that to restore bal- 
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ance to our payments once more we had to 
attack our deficit on all major fronts simul- 
taneously, President Johnson launched 
such an attack with his February 10 message 
to Congress on the balance of payments. 
The heart of that message was the call to 
arms of America’s businesses and banks—the 
call to join voluntarily in a national effort 
to curb the outflow of dollars abroad, while 
preexisting programs were intensified. 

That call has been heard—and heeded. 
After a bad start in January, our balance of 
payments improved in February following 
the President's message and showed a sur- 
plus in March, in April, and in May. 

Thus we-are off to a good beginning, but— 
let there be no mistake—it is no more than 
a beginning. Let no one think that a few 
months of apparent surplus—a surplus pur- 
chased only through extraordinary and tem- 
porary measures—can suffice. 

The likelihood of a surplus in the second 
quarter of this year does tell us that we 
are moving in the right direction—that our 
current measures can turn our deficit into 
a surplus. But the big job—the job that 
remains—is for us to demonstrate that we 
can sustain equilibrium through these meas- 
ures as well as the I r term measures 
inaugurated since 1961. We must maintain 
those extraordinary measures in full force 
until rising returns from past private in- 
vestment abroad, our improved climate for 
domestic employment of capital, enlarged 
availability of capital in markets abroad, and 
growth in our trade balance—which requires 
that we maintain our excellent record of 
price stability—place our accounts securely 
in equilibrium, 

It is imperative not simply to reach bal- 
ance in our payments for a quarter or two, 
or even for a year, but to sustain equilibrium 
over time. The reasons are clear. Our 14 
years of deficits have resulted in a large 
outflow of dollars to the rest of the world. 
Because there is worldwide confidence in the 
stability of those dollars and because they 
are convertible into gold at the fixed price 
of $35 an ounce, those dollars are widely used 
to finance international transactions, and 
other countries hold them alongside gold in 
their official reserves. 

Today, those dollars—some $27 billion— 
account for a major share of the interna- 
tional liquidity that sustains the growing 
free world economy. Some $12 billion of 
those dollars are in official reserves, while 
the remainder serve to support growing 
world trade and investment. Thus, it is es- 
sential to the viability of the international 
monetary system as it exists today that the 
usefulness and value of those dollars remain 
unquestioned throughout the world. And, 
whatever changes might be introduced into 
that system, the dollar will have to continue 
to carry a heavy burden as a reserve currency: 

If we allowed our deficits to continue, or 
if we lapsed back into prolonged deficit after 
a brief period of surplus, we would under- 
mine world confidence in the dollar and im- 
pair its usefulness as a world reserve and 
leading currency. Dollars would return to 
our shores as claims on our gold, thus de- 
pleting instead of supplementing world fi- 
nancial resources. To prevent such a con- 
traction in world liquidity and the widening 
circles of deflation and restriction that would 
surely follow, we must reach and maintain 
equilibrium in our payments as a matter of 
the highest national priority, along with sus- 
taining the economic advance that has 
marked the last 53 months. 

The paradox is, therefore, that the very 
increase in official foreign dollar holdings 
that has fueled so much of the growth in 
world liquidity in the past—and has thus 
helped support the growth in world trade— 
can no longer by allowed to continue if cur- 
rent International liquidity is to be protect- 
ed. Yet without additions to the reserve 
dollars that our deficits have so long sup“ 
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plied, the world will need a new and assured 
source of growing liquidity to support in- 
creasing world trade and investment. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the issue of 
world monetary reform is all about. It 1s 
to assure ample world liquidity for the years 
ahead that the United States, in coopera- 
tion with other leading financial powers, is 
Seeking workable ways of strengthening and 
improving international financial arrange- 
ments. 

For several years now the essential laying 
ot the technical groundwork has been under- 
Way as the United States has joined with 
Other major countries in comprehensive 
Studies of the international monetary sys- 
tem—its recent evolution, its present effec- 
tiveness and its future. An early conclusion 
Was that there are two elements in inter- 
national liquidity; on the one hand the more 
conventional reserves of gold and reserve 
Currencies and on the other hand the ready 
Availability of credit facilities for countries 
in need of temporary assistance. 

As long ago as 1961 the 10 major indus- 

1 nations, now known as the Group of 10, 
hegotiated with the International Monetary 
Fund a so-called general arrangements to 
borrow whereby the 10 nations agreed to lend 
to the IMF up to 86 billion should this be 
necessary to forestall or cope with an im- 
Pairment of the international monetary sys- 
tem.” That arrangement was activated last 
December and again this May in order to 
Provide a part of a $2.4 billion drawings from 
the IMF on the part of the United Kingdom. 

On the credit side, also, the members of 
the International Monetary Fund have now 
agreed to support a 25-percent general in- 
Crease in IMF quotas. ‘This 25-percent in- 
Crease, plus special increases for some 16 
Countries, will raise total aggregate quotas 
from $15 billion to around $21 billion. The 
Congress last month approved a $1,035 mil- 
lion increase in the U.S. quota. 

Meanwhile, the Group of 10 and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund have been con- 
tinuing their studies of the future course 
of world liquidity, Deputies of the Group 
Submitted a comprehensive report on the 
Problems involved last August. In their 
Ministerial statement last August, the Group 
ot 10 stated that while supplies of gold and 
reserve currencies are fully adequate for the 
Present and are likely to be for the immedi- 
ate future the continuing growth of world 
trade and payments is likely to require larg- 
er international liquidity. While they 
Said that this need might be met by an ex- 
Pansion of credit facilities, they added that 
it may possibly call for some new form of 
reserve asset. 

A study group was set up “to examine 
various proposals regarding the creation of 
reserve assets either the IMF or 
Otherwise.” The efforts of that group have 
culminated in the so-called Ossola report, 
Submitted to the deputies of the Group of 
10 on June 1 of this year, which exhaustively 
examines, with all their promises and pit- 
Talis, the possible paths to the creation of 
reserve assets. 

Now for the first time in 4 years we are 
Confronted by the happy concurrence of 

ee crucial facts: 

1. The U.S. balance of payments is ap- 
Proaching an equilibrium and the executive 


Junted a program that makes unmistak- 
tek manifest our determination to keep it 
way. 
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national monetary cooperation that has 
marked recent years. 

3. The completion of technical studies 
necesary to give a thorough understanding 
of the problem and various alternative ap- 
proaches to solution on the part of those at 
the highest levels of government who must 
ultimately make these decisions. 

We have now reached the moment which 
President Johnson had in mind when in 
speaking of new international monetary 
steps he said: “We must press forward with 
our studies and beyond, to action—evolving 
arrangements which will continue to meet 
the needs of a fast growing world economy. 
Uniess we can make timely progress, inter- 
national monetary difficulties will exercise a 
stubborn and increasingly frustrating drag on 
our policies for prosperity and progress at 
home and throughout the world.” 

In taking office, I described this as “the 
major task facing our Treasury and the 
financial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years.” 

In recent weeks we have moved beyond 
the plane of hope and technical studies 
toward the prospect of more conclusive ne- 
gotiations from which alone solution can 
emerge. I met last week with the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Calla- 
ghan and we exchanged preliminary and 
tentative views on the subject of interna- 
tional liquidity. 

Next week I hope to have the pleasure 
of informal discussions with the Japanese 
Minister of Finance, Takeo Fukuda, in con- 
nection with the Joint Cabinet sessions of 
the United States-Japan Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs. 

Both before and after the scheduled meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in late September, I expect to 
visit ranking financial officials of other 
group of 10 countries, to ascertain firsthand 
their views on the most practical and prom- 
ising ways of furthering progress toward im- 
proved international monetary arrange- 
ments. We must not only be prepared to 
advance our own proposals, but to carefully 
consider and fairly weight the merits of other 
proposals. As Congressman ROBERT ELLS- 
worTH, of Kansas, in discussing this subject 
recently remarked: “We must appreciate 
that if we wish a strong Europe it must be a 
Europe strong enough to look upon an 
American proposal as merely one among 
many possible solutions—all of which will be 
reviewed together. If we wish their part- 
nership, we must treat them as partners.” 

Already your Government is engaged in an 
intensive internal preparation for these bi- 
lateral meetings and multilateral negotia- 
tions that should follow. In addition, sò 
that the Government may have the benefit 
of some of the expertise and experience out- 
side the Government in this highly tech- 
nical area, President Johnson has accepted 
my recommendation and announced crea- 
tion of an Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Monetary Arrangements which in- 
cludes as its Chairman the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, and a dis- 
tinguished group of experts including Robert 
Roosa, former Under Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for Monetary Affairs; Kermit Gordon, 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
Edward Bernstein, economic consultant 
specializing in international monetary policy; 
Andre Meyer, of the investment banking 
firm of Lazard Freres; David Rockefeller, 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and Charles Kindleberger, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

With the their help and that of many 
others who will be consulted including, 
particularly, many well informed members 
of the appropriate committees of Congress 
we shall constantly seek a comprehensive 
US, position and negotiating strategy 
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designed to achieve substantial improvement 
in international monetary arrangements 
thoroughly compatible with our national 
interests. In the various proposals which 
have and will be made we must deter- 
mine those which will be acceptable to the 
United States, those which are entirely un- 
acceptable, and those which may well be 
appropriate for negotiation. 

There will be an initial meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on International 
Arrangements on July 16. Hearings are plan- 
ned before the International Finance Sub- 
committee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee under the chairmanship 
of Congressman Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin, 
to obtain various private and organizational 
points of view. These hearings and the re- 
ports of the commitee will be of great value, 
together with those of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress and the International 
Finance Subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee under the chalr- 
manship of Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, of 
Maine. 

I am privileged to tell you this evening 
that the President has authorized me to 
announce that the United States now stands 
prepared to attend and participate in an 
international monetary conference that 
would consider what steps we might jointly 
take to secure substantial improvements in 
international monetary arrangements. Need- 
less to say, if such a conference is to lead 
to a fruitful and creative resolution by some 
of the free world’s monetary problems, it 
must be preceded by careful preparation and 
international consultation. 

To meet and not succeed would be worse 
than not meeting at all. Before any con- 
ference takes place, there should be a rea- 
sonable certainty of measurable progress 
through prior agreement on basic points. 

Our suggestion is that the work of prepa- 
ration be undertaken by a preparatory com- 
mittee which could be given its terms of ref- 
erence at the time of the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund this Sep- 
tember. 

The United States is not wedded to this 
procedure nor to any rigid timetable. I 
shall exchange views with my colleagues in 
Europe and elsewhere, as well as with the 
senior officials of the International Monetary 
Fund, on how best to proceed. The point I 
wish to emphasize here is that the United 
States is determined to move ahead—care- 
fully, deliberately—but without delay. Not 
to act when the time is ripe can be as un- 
wise as to act too soon or too hastily, 

We are, therefore, moving ahead—and we 
are making progress. But we must be aware 
that the issues involved are complex, and 
they raise basic questions of national inter- 
est. It is not, therefore, easy to arrive at 
the degree of international consensus we 
must have for any workable reform of the 
international monetary system. We can ex- 
pect no overnight solution—but only patient 
exploration of the alternatives with our trad- 
ing partners in a spirit of mutual coopera- 
tion. This is the course we are now pur- 
suing. 

As we move ahead, we will do well to 
remember that the existing international 
financial system has successfully financed an 
unparalleled expansion in world trade and 
payments. We have also done much in re- 
cent years to strengthen that system. The 
need now is not to start all over again, to 
move in a completely new direction, Rath- 
er, we must move once more to strengthen 
and improve the existing arrangements. 

And while we proceed solidly and surely 
toward international agreement on the 
problems of world liquidity, we in this coun- 
try must keep ever before us the present 
and pressing need to protect the existing 
international payments s by main- 
taining a strong, sound, and stable dollar. 
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First things must come first. We are bring- 
ing our own payments into equilibrium and 
we must keep them in equilibrium. By 
resolutely shouldering that responsibility we 
will preserve the foundation upon which 
must rest all efforts to assure free world 
growth in the years ahead—the monetary 
system that has served the free world so well 
in the past, 


Labor Union Communists and Our 
Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently received a very thought- 
ful letter from two of my constituents in 
which several very pertinent and pointed 
questions are raised; and in which are 
also stated some very fundamental be- 
Mefs—beliefs which I feel are shared, in 
a large part, by a vast majority of Amer- 
icans. 


Under leave to include extraneous ma- 
ee ee ae eee 


MOUNTAIN Home, IDAHO, 
July 13, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE HANSEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hansen; Enclosed is our Ameri- 
can Legion magazine vote concerning foreign 
aid. Also, we wish to comment on the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision concerning the 
holding of labor union offices by Commu- 
nists, and the policy in Vietnam. 

Mr. Hansen, we wish to know how, if at 
all, a private citizen can influence a decision 
of the Court? It seems that some 
of the recent decisions have been a tremen- 
dous victory for the criminals and Commu- 
nists. The latest example is the decision of 
the Supreme Court concerning the holding of 
labor union office by Communists as shown in 
the attached newspaper clipping. 

It is taught in general ethics that an as- 
sallant bent on murder temporarily yields his 
right to life to that of the person being at- 
tacked. We believe the same logic holds true 
of the American Communist who seeks his 
constitutional rights of holding labor union 
leadership. We believe that a person belong- 
ing to an organization dedicated to the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government yields any 
rights given to him by the Constitution. 

We did not vote for President Johnson in the 
last presidential elections but support fully 
his strong efforts in stemming the tide of the 
Communists in southeast Asia and the 
Dominican Republic. 

But why must the United States be so in- 
yolved with our own fighting troops in Viet- 
nam? Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
been and is willing to fight the Communists. 

It but a small part of our foreign ald is 
shunted over to him, it seems that Ameri- 
cas’ armed participation would be greatly re- 
duced. 

We are against repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, section 14(b), If 14(b) is repealed, the 
political future of America is at stake, 
domination of our Government by union offi- 
cials. In view of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion mentioned above, it would make one 
shudder at the thought of our Nation being 
paralyzed by a general strike perpetuated by 
Communist union officials. 
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In these days of Communists, criminals, 
and leftists demanding their constitutional 
rights, how about a common ordinary cit- 
izen asking for his constitutional rights and 
ask that he continue having the choice of 
joining a labor union or not? 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN BARRUTIA. 


Bread Tax? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recor a fine editorial from 
the highly respected Midwestern maga- 
zine, “Wallaces Farmer”. 

I wish the Recorp to show this fine 
statement which denounces the false is- 
sue of “bread tax” in reference to the 
farm program. 

Breap Tax? 


We have some real questions on the desir- 
ability of pegging the price of wheat used 
in the United States at 100 percent of parity 
(around $2.50 a bushel). But we also feel 
that the “bread tax” arguments being used 
against the proposed plan to do so are lack- 
ing in integrity and commonsense. 

The bread tax claim was first raised last 
year when the present certificates plan was 
proposed and passed, Put in effect for the 
1964 crop, the wheat plan required millers 
to buy “certificates” costing 70 cents per 
bushel for all wheat processed for domestic 
consumption. 

Since the loan price plus direct payment 
was lowered 70 cents, the cost of wheat to 
millers was left at substantially the same 
level. Even so, the 70-cent certificates were 
labeled “bread tax” by farm program enemies. 
no price boost or bread tax was involved. 

The figures for the past year prove that 
no price boost or “bread tax” was involved. 
Consumer prices for wheat products re- 
mained stable over the past year. All that 
happened was that some $300 million of pro- 
ducer income was charged to consumers in- 
stead of taxpayers. 

The cry of “bread tax” is belng used again 
this year to fight the proposed boost in the 
value of wheat certificates to $1.25. Main 
push is coming from a new lobbying group 
called the Wheat Users Committee, which is 
supported by 23 commercial baking com- 
panies. 

There's a bit more basis for the bread tax 
claim on the 50-cent boost in the cost of 
wheat certificates: Even so, the claims are 
vicious and for practical purposes, fictitious. 

The Wheat Users Committee claims the 
boost would raise bread prices 2 cents a loaf. 
Fact: it would raise them only 0.7 cent per 
loaf. A tax on poor people? It would raise 
bread costs only about $1.60 per year for the 
average family, And genuinely poor people 
are eligible for free flour from surplus com- 
modity distributions of low-cost food through 
the food stamp pian. 

The bakers have their hopes set on $1.25 
wheat, of course, the present national aver- 
age loan price. This would drop the cost of 
their major purchases around 3744 percent 
from present levels, and 50 percent from the 
levels proposed in the new farm bill. 

Would this bonanza end up in the pockets 
of the poor people for whom WUC seems to 
have so much concern? Of course, not. But 
it would provide some nice boosts in profits 
for people in the baking business, and with- 
out any painful raising of prices. 


July 22, 1965 
Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


_ HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, our ob- 
servance of National Captive Nations 
Week this year takes on added signifi- 
cance for Americans, coming as it does 
so soon after the passing of one of our 
more enlightened champions of world 
peace and freedom, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson. It is hardly necessary for 
me or any Member of this body to recall 
the lofty dedication and total commit- 
ment of this gifted and courageous man. 
We mourn his passing with the certain 
knowledge that we can ill afford to lose 

vision and leadership in these 
troubled times. 

Our observance is also marked by the 
20th anniversary of the end of the Eu- 
ropean war in 1945. It was just 20 
years ago that the last trace of Hitlerism 
was, as Winston Churchill had so of- 
ten prophesied, burnt off the face of 
Europe. It has been 20 years since the 
scourage of Nazi tyranny was eliminated, 
since men again could lift their heads 
from the dust and rubble without fear 
of having them shot away. It has been 
20 years since men began again to cast 
fresh dreams and new hopes for the 
world. And, ironically, it has been 
scarcely less than 20 years since a new, 
more subtle yoke of enslavement has 
settled about the necks of so many of our 
European neighbors, 

As in each of our observances of Cap- 
tive Nations Week since it was inau- 
gurated by act of Congress 6 years ago, 
there will be many moving and impas- 
sioned tributes made in this body and 
elsewhere with respect to the plight of 
these satellite nations and their captive 
peoples. We will listen to eloquent 
words uttered by sincere and high- 
minded men. Speaking for myself, I 
welcome this utterance. I welcome the 
testimonials of sympathy and praise that 
will surely be made. I welcome the ex- 
hortations that will be extended to the 
captive peoples to cling to their faith, 
to go on believing and hoping for the 
deliverance that will one day make them 
free to chart their own destinies, to 
choose their own form of government 
and their own way of life. 

But I also seek more than oral tribute, 
no matter how sincere or well meant it 
may be. I think it is high time we pro- 
vided some action to go along with the 
brave words. I submit that there is no 
more fitting time to launch such action 
than right now. 

I am speaking, of course, of the action 
which I and other of my colleagues in this 
body have long advocated to establish a 
Special Captive Nations Committee in the 
House of Representatives. I submit that 
there has never been a clearer need for 
the added focus such a committee would 
provide, nor a better time to take advan- 
tage of the reassuring impact such a 
gesture will have on the people under the 
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Communist yoke in the subjugated 
Nations. 

We are reading and hearing a great 
deal these days of the increasing ferment 
within the Communist bloc—of the Sino- 
Soviet rift, of the unrest and frustration 
of farmers and consumers in Russia, and 
of the increasing independence of satel- 
lite Communist governments from the in- 
fluence of headquarters in Moscow. We 
are encouraged by reports of imminent 
revolution and seething resentment in 
Many of these captive satellites. We are 
Optimistic over the threatened defection 
of China from Kremlin leadership and 
the possible internal rupture that could 
hasten the downfall of both governments. 
We are anxiously hopeful over signs that 
a measure of freedom is being restored 
through such minor incidents as the sud- 
dent resumption of the sale of western 
Newspapers in Bucharest. We are hope- 
ful that these are all genuine signs of 
the hastening doom of world commu- 
nism and Red totalitarianism. 

If these are genuine indicators of such 
& trend; if, indeed, we can believe our 
eyes and ears, what better way to ex- 
Pedite the process than by demonstrating 
our concern and anxiety through estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. We can solidify and 
Strengthen the natural bonds that con- 
nect us with these eastern and central 
European peoples. We can encourage 
them to press further, to demand the 
rights of freemen, to demand the right 
to choose their own government. And, 
Perhaps most importantly, we can forge 
& two-way link of communication be- 
tween ourselves and these peoples. We 
Can provide a national focus to better 
assess these events, to better judge the 
Mood and tenor of their society, to know 
better how and where we can apply 
Peaceful pressures to hasten their de- 
liverance. 

There is, naturally, a ‘counterbalance 
of opinion that suggests these so-called 
changes behind the Iron Curtain are 
mere propaganda, false and distorted 
Tumors designed to lull ourselves and the 
Test of the free world into mood of opti- 
mistic complacency, The claim is made 
that, from a practical point of view, 
things are no different in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, or anywhere else in 
the Red sphere than they were almost 
20 years ago. Certainly there is ample 
evidence to support this contention. 

Free elections are proclaimed, but the 

of Communist candidates leaves 
little to choose between. Freedom of 
Speech is proclaimed, but we listen in 
vain for the voices of dissent. Self-de- 
termination is proclaimed but we wait in 
Vain for our friends and loved ones to 
Cross the frontiers. Symbolically and 
actually, the Berlin Wall still stands. 

So the point remains, I say, that no 
Matter how you gage events inside the 
Communist satellites, inside Russia, and 
inside the entire Communist orbit, it is 
Vitally important that we strengthen our 
Knowledge of these events. It is impor- 
tant that we know what is going on there, 
not only out of sympathy for the captive 
People within—who are in fact mother 
and father, brother, and sister to so many 
of us in the United States—but from the 
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very practical position of our own na- 
tional security. 

It should not be necessary any more to 
emphasize the significance of internal 
events behind the Iron Curtain with re- 
spect to our national security. The 
threat of world communism is a genu- 
ine, demonstrated reality. We have 
heard with our own ears the outrageous 
threats from Communist leaders that 
they will bury us, and that our grand- 
children will be Communists. There can 
be no mistaking the intent of world com- 
munism. 

And there is no better way to assess 
the next manifestation of that intent, 
or to gage the determination and depth 
of the next thrust, than to know what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain. We 
cannot ignore the captive nations of Eu- 
rope any more than we can ignore the 
future of our own Nation. 

The captive nations movement is 
grounded on the exhaustive exploitation 
of all possible peaceful means to bring 
about the liberation of these people. The 


ons of devastating impact. Propaganda 
devices of frightful power, and the more 
subtle tactics involved in such things as 
international trade fairs where the ob- 
servers from Iron Curtain countries can 
see for themselves the tremendous out- 
pouring of consumer goods from free 
capitalist societies. 

A Special Captive Nations Committee 
in this body would go a long way toward 
improving our activities in all these areas 
and bringing them into sharper focus. 
We must keep a clear and alert eye on 
these nations, in spite of the desparate 
need for vigilance and preparedness in 
Vietnam and the rest of southeast Asia. 
This focus, this important link could be 
forged in this body through action on 
House Resolution 140 which I have in- 
troduced in the present Congress. 

Whatever assessment we make of the 
political and social climate in Europe to- 
day, I think we must agree that the rock 
of international communism has been 
nudged a little. Now is the time to put 
every shoulder against it to keep it mov- 
ing, to push it over the brink of oblivion. 
We must not turn our backs and expect 
it to roll away of its own accord. There 
are strong forces on the other side who 
are pushing just as hard to roll the stone 
over us. 


George McLain 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent death of George McLain was a 
great loss for senior citizens all across 
this country. He devoted his life to their 
causes. A resourceful man, he mastered 
the techniques of legislative advocacy, 
which he practiced in both Sacramento 
and Washington, D.C., to the immense 
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benefit of all senior citizens. His death 
was not only a great shock to his many, 
many friends, but to all those who worked 
so hard for and with him in his battle 
for senior citizens, and to all those who 
benefited from his great work. 


The Other Side of the Coin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Much has 
been said for wilderness areas and wild 
rivers programs, often at the expense of 
the idea of the development of water 
resources; and overlooking the wonder- 
ful job done by our Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and other water resource agencies 
over the years. 

I am not opposed to wilderness areas, 
nor am I opposed to wild rivers. How- 
ever, I think it is important that we not 
forget the other side of the coin which 
I believe was well illustrated in a recent 
editorial published in the Eastern Idaho 
Farmer, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, June 10, 
1965] 

Amid all of the chatter about the preserva- 
tion of “wild rivers,” the U.S. Interior De- 
partment has just published a brochure titled 
“Lake Powell, Jewel of the Colorado.” 

That brochure prompted John Corlett of 
the Boise Statesman to make this pertinent 
observation: 

“It is time the people of this Nation were 
properly educated and told that reclamation 
and dam building has done more for recrea- 
tion, benefitting all people, in the West than 
any other role performed by Government. 

An the same recreation benefits exist on 
the large reservoirs behind private power 
dams." ~ 

It's a point which is generally overlooked. 
A “wild river” is an inaccessible river. Only 
900 people, before Lake Powell, traversed 
that stretch of the Colorado River. Today, 
the lake's entire 1,860-mile shoreline is ac- 
cessible—and millions of people will see it. 

What will they see? Floyd Dominy, US. 
Commissioner of Reclamation, has a few 
words on Lake Powell in that brochure. He 
calls it an “aquatic wonder,“ emphasizes 
the fact that the lake's water is blue and 
crystal clear and then he adds: 

“You have a front-row seat in an amphi- 
theater of infinity. The bright blue sky deep- 
ens slowly to a velvet purple and the stars 
are brilliant—¢glittering in that vast immen- 
sity above. Orange sandstone cliffs fade to 
dusky red—then to deepest black. The fire 
burns low, reflected in the placid lake. 
There is peace. And a oneness with the 
world and God. 

The point which Mr. Corlett make is per- 
tinent. If river areas are to be opened to 
general public enjoyment, damns and reser- 
voirs provide the way to do it. In eastern 
Idaho, Island Park and Palisades Reservoirs 
are perfect examples. 

It reminds us, too, of this crazy concept 
of setting wilderness areas aside. For what? 
For those few who will undergo the rigors of 
primitive camp life to see what’s locked up 
50 far as the general public is concerned. 

Wild rivers are fine—if you don’t want 
anybody to see them. 
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The Larger War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is obvious that our policy in 
Vietnam has been a failure. It has 
failed to either contain communism or 
strengthen democracy. The admin- 
istration is currently conducting high- 
level discussions seeking to develop either 
new policies, or better ways of imple- 
menting the old policies. The conse- 
quences of the discussions now going on 
could be either a new world war, or major 
progress toward world peace. Every 
Member of the Congress should be deeply 
concerned about the decisions being 


made in the name of the United States. 


decisions which, insofar as they in- 
volve the United States in a state of war, 
are the constitutional prerogative of the 
Congress. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann points out 
the complexity and delicacy surrounding 
any decision that is made in his article 
published in today’s Washington Post. 
I hope that every one of my colleagues 
will take the time to read this column, 
which I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor at the conclusion of my 
remarks. Mr. Lippmann does his usual 
excellent job of pinpointing many of the 
questions to which we should devote our 
attention most seriously during the next 
few days. 

The article follows: 2 
[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1965 

THe LARGER Wak 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

Secretary McNamara’s return from Saigon 
has set the stage for a decision which has 
been anticipated for a long time. Ever since 
it has become evident that the air strikes 
would not bring the Indochinese war to an 
end, it has been virtually certain that the 
American troop commitment would be great- 
ly increased. 

The air strikes were tried out as a rela- 
tively cheap and easy way of compensating 
for and covering up the defeat of the South 
Vietnamese Army. In the past 6 months 
the plight of, the Saigon Army has become 
worse and worse, and today its reserves are 
used up, its troops are deserting in masses, 
the villages from which it could draw new 
recruits are in Vietcong hands, communica- 
tions with the few centers that it still holds 
are substantially cut. 

The decline of the South Vietnamese Army 
has gone so far that President Johnson is 
confronted with the question of waging an 
American war. The crucial question which 
has to be decided is not how many more 
American soldiers shall be put ashore in 
Vietnam. Although this question is of enor- 
mous importance to the men themselves and 
to their families, although Congress and the 
country are vitally interested because it is 
certain to involve at least a partial mobiliza- 
tion, the crucial question nevertheless is 
what the President intends to ask this large 
American Army to do. Will he give it a 
mission that can be accomplished? Or will 
he send it on a fool's errand as all our previ- 
ous missions in South Vietnam have proved 
to be—the conquering and occupation of the 
villages and the countryside by American 
soldiers? 
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There is no indication as yet that the 
President has reached a decision on this 
fundamental strategic issue. The buildup of 
American forces does not decide the issue 
which ts whether the troops are going ashore 
in order to affirm the American presence 
during a negotiation for a political settle- 
ment, or whether they are the vanguard of 
a crusade to push communism back of the 
17th parallel, to teach China a lesson, to 
prove that Americans always win their wars. 
This is the issue that has to be decided, and 
in a self-respecting free society it would 
now be soberly and gravely debated, 

The President has said enough to keep 
open his own power to choose, He has often 
said that he wants a limited war and a 
negotiated settlement. But again and again 
he has resorted to the hot slogans which, if 
taken at face value, would mean not a lim- 
ited war but a total war. There is no as- 
surance that the country will not be nudged 
and jostled as it has been for a decade in 
Indochina—until it slithers and slides into 
a total war. 

We are now in sight of a total war. We 
shall be much nearer the brink if we trans- 
form our intervention to help the Saigon 
Government into an American war against 
the Vietcong and Hanoi. For with the crum- 
bling of the Saigon army, with the defeat of 
the Saigon Government in almost the whole 
territory of South Vietnam, with the corro- 
sion and corruption of the government in 
Saigon itself, we are confronted with the 
proposal to replace the South Vietnamese 
with Americans, to replace our advisers, and 
to take command of the war, and—inevi- 
tably as a result—to establish an American 
military government in Saigon to rule the 
native politicians and generals. 

Can there be any serious question that 
such an expansion of American military 
power on the Asian mainland is likely to 
mean a war to the bitter end, not only 
against the Vietcong and Hanoi, but against 
China as well. 

This is the point on which the country 
needs to be informed. It needs to be as- 
sured from the President himself that we are 
not enlarging our troop commitment in order 
to fight an Asian war with an American army 
and an American command and a military 
government. For on what terms would we 
fight such a war, and where could it end? 
It is too late in the day to worry about 
protocol, about consulting the United Na- 
tions or about consulting Congress and the 
people. But it is not too late, though tt is 
the llth hour, to ask and be told whether 
this is still to be a limited war. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this time to express my deepest 
congratulations to my neighbor, the 
Congressman now in the well, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

As he is honored tonight by the Cap- 
tive Nations Assembly, certainly they pay 
honor to a man who has done more in 
my judgment than any single individ- 
ual in either body of this great Congress 
to keep alive the light of conscience and 
the light of hope for so many people over 
whom has descended the long night of 
darkness. 
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It is a great pleasure for me to extend 
these compliments to my friend from 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to close by say- 
ing when they do honor tonight to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man FLoop, they do honor to the effort 
he has made to try to bring the hope 
of freedom to these people who exist to- 
day in slavery in much of the world. 


Five Wishes for My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
an essay was brought to my attention 
which was composed by Miss Geraldine 
Marie Crowle, a 10-year-old student of 
the Village School, San Lorenzo, Calif. 
This essay was written to be entered in 
the annual American Legion essay con- 
test which is intended to encourage pa- 
triotism among school children of our 
Nation. 

Miss Crowle’s essay won first prize in 
her own school district and placed sec- 
ond in the State competition. It is en- 
titled Five Wishes for My Country,” 
and I think her remarks are a very warm 
and distinct tribute to our Nation and 
its ideals. 


I am very proud to think that a young 
lady of Miss Crowle’s years demonstrate 
so much interest in her country and its 
greatness. It is for this reason I would 
like to share this essay with you and my 
colleagues: 

FIVE WISHES FOR My COUNTRY 


(By Geraldine Marie Crowle, San Lorenzo, 
Calif., March 15, 1965) 


Our country has many wonderful resources 
and we have ideas about the use of these 
resources. In order to have a more perfect 
country we need many ideas in the hope 
that some day the best ideas will be carried 
out. The following are my five ideas or 
wishes for my country. 

My first wish is that our country will 
always be free. This would mean that every 
person would be free to think and say and 
do as he thinks best. We don’t realize how 
valuable this freedom is until we read about 
other countries that have lost it or where 
it has been lost in our own land. 

My second wish is for prosperity. People 
need to have plenty to eat, a good place to 
live and warm clothing. People need these 
things to be healthy and happy. 

A third wish is that everyone who wants 
to work could find employment. People 
need to work in order to feel useful to their 
fellow men and to make a living for them- 
selves and their families. Keeping every- 
body at work/ will help make our country 
prosperous and more happy. 

My fourth wish is that all children may 
go to school at least through high school 
so they will have a good education. Also, 
I hope that many young people will be able 
to go to college. This will train our scien- 
tists, doctors, teachers, lawyers, engineers, 
ministers, and others we need to keep our 
country great. 

My fifth and last hope is for peace. A 
peace-loving nation is respected by all other 
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nations. Wars destroy homes and property 
and people and make everyone sad. 

Since travel is getting faster the world is 
getting smaller, Before we go to other coun- 
tries or to other planets to tell people there 
how to live we should know the secret of 
happiness ourselves. 


July 


The Young Republican National Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Young 
Republican National Federation recent- 
ly met in their biennial convention at 
Miami Beach, Fla., and adopted a plat- 
form in which I think Americans all 
across the land can take pride. 

It is a comprehensive statement of 
principles that reiterates the basic rights 
of the individual—at the local, State 
and National levels. These outstanding 
young people, I am proud to say, realize 
the vital importance of free enterprise, 
the necessity of maintaining a strong 
two-party system, and the continued 
support of strong American leadership 
within the established alliances among 
nations of the free world. 

The young leaders of the Republican 
Party—and we must remember that 
these generations are the homeowners, 
consumers, and taxpayers of tomorrow— 
indicate in their platform that the Fed- 
eral dole is not the answer to alleviat- 
ing poverty, unemployment, and other 
tlis of our society. Their concern about 
fiscal responsibility and their support 
for programs that will help Americans 
help themselves, instead of turning al- 
Ways to the Federal Government, I 
think, point to the trend of national 
leadership that American youth is going 
to demand in years to come. They call 
for a reduction in the national debt and 
for a tax system which provides incen- 
tives instead of penalties for those who 
Progress economically. 

The delegates to the convention— 
representing over 500,000 Young Repub- 
licans—show their concern for not only 
the future of the free citizens of America 
but the free citizens of the world and 
the destiny of mankind. They want to 
guarantee that the cherished freedom 
they inherited will be preserved as a 
Prized possession for future generations. 

I congratulate the members of the 
Platform committee, chaired by Allen 
Jones, of Georgia, and the delegates to 
the 1965 convention for their keen in- 
Sight into problems facing our country 
today. It gives me great pleasure to 
Present to the Congress and the Ameri- 
Can people the entire text of the Young 
Republican’s national platform. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that this material runs 
Over two pages and will cost $230 to be 
Printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Therefore, under unanimous consent I 
Place the platform in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 
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PLATFORM ADOPTED BY YOUNG REPUBLICAN Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, Mtami BEACH, FLA, 
JUNE 14-19, 1965 


PREAMBLE 


The Young Republican National Federa- 
tion reaflirms its faith in constitutional goy- 
ernment and justice for all mankind. We 
invoke the blessing of our Creator and offer 
the following principles and platform to all 
Americans. 

We belleve that every individual has the 
right to govern his own affairs, to establish 
his own goals, and to seek his own destiny 
free of paternalistic government. 

We believe that the Constitution of the 
United States was secured to insure the bless- 
ings of freedom and equal opportunity for 
all Americans, Any attempt to alter the in- 
tent of the Constitution by other than ex- 
plicit and authentic act of the people will 
lead to the eventual destruction of our 
liberties. 

We believe that great power, whether gov- 
ernment or private, potilical or economic, 
must be checked, balanced, and restrained. 
And where so necessary, dispersed as to pre- 
vent it from becoming a threat to freedom 
any place in the land. We believe in return- 
ing to and maintaining a distinct division 
of powers between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the National Goy- 
ernment, 

We believe that Federal Government must 
exercise fiscal responsibility, and to that end 
must use restraint in its demands upon the 
resources of this Nation. 

We believe that debt passed to future 
generations abridges the freedoms of our 
posterity. 

We demand that the Federal Government 
adhere to the Constitution by maintaining 
the common defense against totalitarian 
governments who would deprive us of our 
liberty and sovereignty as a free nation. 

We believe in the inherent worth and 
dignity of each individual and that this 
country can reach its full strength only when 
there is an opportunity for each individual 
to employ his talents to the full extent of 
his ability. 

We belleve that primary goals of the 
Young Republican National Federation are 
to educate American youth with the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party, to encourage 
the active participation of American young 
people in the Republican Party, as well as to 
foster the growth and unity of the senior Re- 
publican Party through close liaison and co- 
operation with it. 

FISCAL POLICY 

In the framework of a free economy, we 
believe the following policies are essential to: 
foster higher employment, stability of the 
economy, a sound American dollar, and 
eradicate the corrosion of inflation. 

1. All Government expenditures must meet 
the test of a true contribution either to na- 
tional security or to areas of economic prog- 
ress that cannot be fulfilled by the individual 
or free enterprise, 

2. Gradual reduction, rather than raising, 
of the national debt in these prosperous 
times. We must pay for Federal expenditures 
out of tax revenues. 

We must improve our tax system to pro- 
vide more incentives for economic progress 
to make it fairer for the individual who is 
willing to put out great effort to prosper. 
We favor reward for the man who achieves 
more, rather than the penalty of a high tax 
rate. We recognize that the hardest hit 
group is the middle income group, from 
which the majority of the tax revenue is 
obtained, and that a revamping of the tax 
system is long overdue. 

We believe in the privilege of building up 
a tax-free saving reserve. 

Democrats have attempted to make the 
Federal Reserve Board a political plum, and 
force it to foster the equivalent of printing 
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press money. We deplore this policy and 
favor a strict credit policy by an independent 
Federal Reserve, mindful of the classical re- 
straints of free interest rate trends and gold 
movements. This is most needful for the 
furtherance of International trade as infia- | 
tion pushes up our prices and makes it difi- 
cult for us to compete with the rest of the 
world. 
INCOME TAX 
Tuition tax credit 


We Young Republicans rely on the indi- 
vidual’s right and capacity to advance his 
own economic well being, to control and en- 
joy the fruits of his labor and to plan his 
own and his family’s future. 

We support tuition tax credits for higher 
education. 

The tultion tax credit program would in 
turn provide continued diversity, equality, 
and advancement of our culture of which 
education is the main factor. 


Deduction 


We recommend an increase in the basic 
individual exemption from $600 to $1,000. 

We reject the philosophy of taxation for 
the purpose of redistributing wealth. The 
steeply rising rate of the progressive indi- 
vidual income tax is inequitable and is dam- 
aging to individual freedom and the economic 
well-being of the Nation. 

BUSINESS 

We stand for a free enterprise system. We 
believe in profit, and that those who will ex- 
pend the effort in study and practice to be- 
come a better producer whether he is the 
man on the line or the business owner, 
should be rewarded by a freedom from gov- 
ernmental intervention, and by a favorable 
tax structure. 

The national Democrat administration be- 
lieves and fosters constant suspicion of the 
free enterprise system, and believes that it 
should operate only under close Government 
supervision. 

The Young Republicans believe that the 
free enterprise system offers the greatest basic 
strength for America. We have an abiding 
faith in the private enterprise system as a 
force for good and the only lasting pros- 
perity. We firmly believe that its principles 
are not only right, but that regulation should 
be no more than is necessary to protect the 
interest of all Americans. 

To that end we demand an immediate halt 
to the accelerated growth of Federal inter- 
ference. We urge the orderly withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from competition 
and involvement in those areas of our 
Nation’s productive economy which are more 
naturally and properly the province of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The Republican Party is proud of its 
heritage and its record in promulgating 
antitrust legislation. We urge continued 
use of this legislation when in the best 
interest of American citizens—and not as a 
blackjack in the hands of power-hungry 
Democratic administration. 

LABOR 

As free men, Americans have the right to 
negotiate with their employers either as 
individuals or collectively, and likewise em- 
ployers with their employees, in order to 
obtain terms of employment which are bene- 
ficial to both labor and management. An 
important corollary of this freedom is the 
right of men to withhold their labor in an 
effort to obtain an agreement more beneficial 
to themselves. 


The proper role of Government in labor- 


not to grant favors to one at the expense of 

the other or of the entire Nation. It must 

see that the terms of contracts are kept and 

FFF 
es. 
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We further believe that section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law should be retained. 
Approval and enforcement of contracts is 
constitutionally and traditionally the domain 
of the States. It is therefore consistent that 
each State legislature, representing its 
populace, should continue to have right-to- 
work laws. Such diversity of authority in 
this field as in others, prevents all Americans 
from suffering for the errors of any one 
governing body. 

It is not necessary, then, that the Govern- 
ment disrupt the workings of the free 
market. It need only perform vigorously its 
proper task of protecting the life, property 
and freedom of the people, whether they be 
the worker or the employer. 


AGRICULTURE 


We favor a policy of withdrawal from the 
regulation of agriculture by the Federal 
Government and the eventual restoration of 
a free market. 

We propose an end to the continuing 
depressed market conditions brought about 
by huge Government-held surpluses and 
parity programs designed to maintain con- 
trol over the individual farm family. 

We propose the following steps to achieve 
these ends: 

1. A gradual elimination of farm surpluses 
presently held by the Government through 
available means except the open market 
itself, thus encouraging the operation of a 
free commodity market operating without 
the depressive effect of huge governmental 
commodity sales. 

2. A commodity by commodity elimina- 
tion of Government farm subsidies and 
controls. 

3. Encouragement of independent farming 
by sponsoring the increased availability of 
private credit. 

The natural operation of a free market 
will quickly return a long-awaited prosperity 
to the general agricultural economy. Ad- 
justments will take place automatically un- 
der the free enterprise system and the in- 
dividual farm family can be freed from bu- 
reaucratic planners. 

HEALTH 

As Young Republicans, we proudly com- 
mend the doctors and medical services of 
this country, whose initiative and self-sacri- 
fice in the Interest of their profession, has 
provided the American people with the high- 
est standard of health care, 

We oppose any attempt to bring our pri- 
vate system of health care under the control 
and domination of the Federal Government. 
We recognize that the elderly and the in- 
digent may need assistance in attaining 
proper and adequate medical care. However, 
we also believe that the spirit and intent of 
our Constitution is to encourage local solu- 
tions to these problems in the field of medi- 
cal care as they arise. 

EDUCATION 


We encourage the adoption of responsible 
State and local government programs in the 
field of education. 

We believe that continued progress in edu- 
cation is vital to the future growth and de- 
velopment of this country and all of its 
people. We are convinced that education 
holds the solution to many of today's seem- 
ingly insolvable problems. 


conversely, we believe that individual citi- 
zens can and should meet the financial needs 
of State, local, and private school systems 
and institutions of higher learning without 
Federal aid. 

We applaud and call for the extension of 
more individual privately financed student 
loan programs. 

We believe that our educational system 
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must continue to operate in an atmosphere 
of freedom and enlightenment—removed 
from the burden of Federal control and un- 
warranted intervention. 


WELFARE 


Our standard of living and economic pros- 
perity are the creation of free enterprise not 
of government; of freedom, not of force. Per- 
sonal responsibility and initiative have al- 
ways been our national characteristics, pro- 
viding in large measure our progress in hu- 
man welfare. 

We believe in the principle of helping in- 
dividuals to help themselves. 

We encourage charity as a voluntary pri- 
vate affair promoted by individuals and 
families, by churches, community charities 
and other similar institutions that have been 
established for this purpose. Charity in ite 
rightful form can fulfill this bility 
when political considerations are removed 
from welfare programs. 

In case the voluntary agencies cannot ful- 
fill these needs, it is within the province of 
the government at the most local level to 
help the individual help himself. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


We oppose any extention of legislation 
that will impede the lawful pursuits of Amer- 
leans in their constitutional right to pur- 
chase, own and transport firearms. 

We favor positive antigun legislation. We 
urge the adoption of legislation that will 
strengthen already existing laws—not disarm 
Americans. 

We favor legislation which will deter and 
prevent minors, convicted felons, and the 
mentally ill from obtaining concealable 
weapons. 

We recognize that we are a nation of 
sportsmen—many of whom are engaged in 
the legitimate pursuit of marksmanship, 
hunting, and firearms collecting. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The 1964 Civil Rights Act is the law of the 
land and, therefore, we support it. In addi- 
tion, we support the Republican voting rights 
bill which insures every eligible American 
the right to vote. 

Civil rights involve equal protection under 
the law and freedom of action in the con- 
duct of one's life and the right of qualified 
citizens to vote. Moreover, public facilities 
and institutions should be equally available 
to all, 

Government should adhere firmly to the 
principle that the rule of law is supreme and 
that every individual, regardless of his race, 
religion, or national origin, is entitled to 
equal protection of the law and equal rights 
under the law. Government should take ef- 
fective action to deal with persons or groups 
who use force or threats to obstruct lawful 
court orders. 

We pledge to support the principle of equal 
enforcement of the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution to every citizen and to support 
such legislative actions as may be required 
to end the denial, for whatever unlawful 
reason, of the right to vote. 

The effective exercise of the franchise is 
the true defense of all other rights. We 
urge that Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments faithfully execute and enforce the law 
so that every eligible citizen shall be able 
to register and to vote without impediment 
or intimidation. 

Government cannot impose brotherhood 
by force. It can, however, by protecting the 
lives, rights, and property of all citizens, 
maintain that climate of freedom in which 
progress can take place. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The protection of America, American in- 
terests, and freedom must always be the pri- 
mary objective of our foreign policy. The 
free world is threatened by international 
communism, Therefore, it is essential that 
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the clearly stated prime goal of our foreign 
policy be the attainment of freedom for all 
the citizens of the world. 

Alliance with free world nations must be 
strengthened as major bulwarks against 
Communist aggression. Such groupings as 
NATO and SEATO are the first line of de- 
fense. Furthermore, the United States must 
assume the role of leadership among free 
world nations in seeking peace—not a peace 
of surrender, but a peace in which freedom 
and justice will predominate. 


Communist China 


Inasmuch as Communist China has ilus- 
trated itself to be a nation opposed to the 
freedoms of mankind as manifested through 
its aggressions against the peaceful govern- 
ments of Tibet and India, its refusal to join 
or honor the multilateral atmospheric test 
ban treaty, and its prolonged opposition to 
and intervention in the freedom of govern- 
mental choice in South Vietnam, we believe 
the United States must be committed to the 
termination of Communist China's global 
aspirations and designs. The United States 
must stand opposed to extending diplomatic 
recognition to Communist China and to its 
admission to the United Nations and must 
not establish any trade with Communist 
China. 

Foreign trade with Communist cowntries 


Tt is our belief that trade with Communists 
nations strengthens tyranny's hold over its 
enslaved subjects. Such intercourse with 
Communist tyranny lends prestige to our 
enemies and disheartens its victims. Trade 
with our enemies is contrary to American 
principles of humanity and free world inter- 
ests in the cold war. 

We, as Young Republicans, emphatically 
oppose such trade and urge a principled ef- 
fort to employ the resources of the free world 
to defeat the Communist enterprise in all its 
phases. 

Vietnam 

The Young Republican National Federa- 
tion gives its support to the present U.S. 
policy and traditional Republican policy in 
Vietnam and at the same time we should 
never dismiss our ultimate aim of victory 
over communism. We believe that this intent 
of victory would never be served by the estab- 
lishment of a coalition government including 
the Vietcong Liberation Front. It is our be- 
lief that the key to victory lies in the increase 
of American air power, thereby reducing the 
needless sacrifice of the lives of thousands of 
American soldiers who serve as ground forces. 


Moscow Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


The 1963 Moscow Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
was negotiated on the same premise of 
mutual trust with the Soviet Union as were 
all the now defunct agreements made at 
Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, and Geneva. 

The recent Soviet atomic testing, which 
violated the treaty, exemplifies the continu- 
ing deception by the Soviets at the bargain- 
ing table. The best interests of the free 
world demand that the United States for- 
mally rescind its participation in the nuclear 
test ban treaty, and immediately resume de- 
velopment of its nuclear retaliatory capacity. 

Dominican Republic 


The Young Republican National Federa- 
tion supports any U.S. military action in 
Latin America which upholds the Monroe 
Doctrine. We are opposed to any military 
action which aids in the establishment of a 
neutral or leftist government in Latin 
America. 

We are convinced that friendship of other 
nations cannot be bought, but that those 
who experience democracy in action here al- 
most uniformly return to their own coun- 
tries as unofficial ambassadors for the United 
States. We urge therefore that an appropri- 
ate portion of Alliance for Progress funds be 
utilized to bring future Latin American 
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leaders here for 1 to 2 years of Government- 
supported academic training. 
United Nations 


To the extent that the U.N. serves the 
ideals of freedom and sovereignty of nations, 
it deserves the support of the United States. 
However, the U.N. should not make U.S. for- 
eign policy, it must be developed by our 
Government. At present the U.N. is not sup- 
porting freedom and sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual nations, therefore, we propose the re- 
evaluation of our support and suggest with- 
drawal until and unless these conditions are 
met. 

At any time, voting privileges must be 
limited to peaceful nations which meet their 
financial obligations of membership. 

Puerto Rican statehood 

Since the people of Puerto Rico are loyal 
American citizens with whom we have shared 
the same toll of suffering and bloodshedding 
in the defense of democracy and liberty; 
Since the transitory commonwealth status of 
Puerto Rico is being used as a propaganda 
tool against the United States in this hemi- 


permanent union with the United States, we 
believe that any undue delay at this time 
could only harm our Nation, for increasingly 
the numbers in this hemisphere who believe 
that the United States would never grant 
Statehood to a people of Latin blood and 
heritage mounts. Statehood would make 
Possible a greater participation of the people 
of Puerto Rico in national affairs with the 
understanding that whatever differences are 
between us are those of nature and circum- 
stances bestowed by God and history—under- 
Stood by all and appreciated as such. 


when this commitment of brother- 
hood will belie all the rumors and put them 
to rest in the very act. Therefore, the Young 
National Federation 


to the Union as the 5ist State as soon as a 
referendum is celebrated in Puerto Rico. 


Cuba 


Since Fidel Castro first assumed power, 
Communist Cuba has been the base for a 


aggressive ac- 
tions and subversive activities by Castro-led 
Communists in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Guiana, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela; and ending with today's 
aggressive intervention in 


Recognizing that Communist Cuba poses a 
direct threat to the security of free people 
throughout the hemisphere, we would end 
the silence of the present administration on 
Communist Cuba, and we would implement 
immediately: 

A halt to the present administration's in- 
terference with the efforts of the Cuban 
freedom fighters in their attempts to Liberate 
thetr country. 

We believe that the United States must 
Support any people striving to overthrow 
tyranny, and we would assist the Cuban 
freedom fighters in every way possible to 
expedite their overthrow of the Communist 
Government of Cuba. We would recognize 
and extend assistance to a Cuban Govern- 
Ment in exile. 

We would discontinue economic and mili- 
tary aid to any nation that carries on trade 
with Communist Cuba. 

We believe that in order to promote the 
Cause of freedom, the United States is 
morally bound to stop Communist inter- 
vention in Cuba. 
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Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like today to draw to the attention of the 
people of the United States and of all 
free nations around the world the plight 
of those countries still held in subjuga- 
tion by the Communist powers of the 
world. The President has marked this 
week of July 18 to July 24 as Captive Na- 
tions Week; I urge freemen everywhere 
to devote time to the study of those peo- 
ple less fortunate than they. 

In this time of Communist propa- 
ganda which decries the supposed im- 
perialistic tendencies of the Western na- 
tions, we should stop a moment and con- 
sider the true world situation. The 
Communist claim that imperialism exists 
is unfortunately true; yet it is time to 
realize that the true imperialists of the 
20th century are the Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese Governments. 

Russia’s imperialism in Europe was 
accomplished during the first half of this 
century; during more recent years it has 
been effectively contained. However, 
the conditions behind the Iron Curtain 
remain the same; the free world tends to 
lose sight of the continued existence of 
Soviet imperialism. More attention 
should be devoted to the plight of the 
Baltic and eastern European States, 
many of which are nations famous in 
past history for their just and demo- 
cratic way of life. Every day in eastern 


Europe there appears a new sign of the 


will of the people to reassert their own 
national values. The nations under 
Russian domination are struggling to re- 
establish their freedom; it is the duty 
and the privilege of all freemen to en- 
courage these brave people in their pur- 
suit of independence. 

Yet in other areas of the world the 
Communist domination is growing rather 
than diminishing: Communist China 
does not for 1 day pause in its deter- 
mined course of imperialism. The na- 
tions of Asia are constantly menaced by 
Red Chinese advances into their terri- 
tory, whether in the form of massive 
propaganda campaigns or of armed 
guerrillas seeking to overthrow the exist- 
ing government. Recently the Chinese 
Communists seized Tibet; today, under 
the cover of most unconvincing propa- 
ganda, they are struggling to extend the 
Bamboo Curtain to Laos and South Viet- 
nam. They have been extremely active 
in Africa as well, determined to take ad- 
vantage of the political instability and 
the economic weakness of newly inde- 
pendent states. 

It is our duty—and that of all freemen 
as defenders of freedom throughout the 
world—to aid and encourage the struggle 
of these people under Communist con- 
trol or threatened by Communist take- 
over to achieve and to preserve their 
independence. Let us turn our atten- 
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tion toward freedom; let us appreciate 
fully our most treasured possessions of 
autonomy and democracy; let us hope 
that all peoples of the world succeed in 
their pursuit of these most priceless gifts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I join KSL radio and TV, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in asking: “Is the United States 
destined to stand alone as an island of 
cumbersome backwardness”? 

In a recent editorial, KSL pointed out 

the rediculousness and awkwardness of 
the system of weights and measurements 
used in the United States—and in some 
other backward countries. However, the 
editorial notes that some of these coun- 
tries are moving ahead; moving into the 
20th century by adopting the metric sys- 
tem. 
The United States, Mr. Speaker, has a 
metric monetary system which, I believe 
we will all agree, is the simplest, most 
workable, easiest to learn and use system 
Possible. When will we apply this same 
system to our weights and measure- 
ments? 

The KSL editorial follows: 

MEASURE 

How many thousand paces is it.to the 
moon? 

What fraction of the width of a man's 
thumb is allowable tolerance on a computer 
circuit? 

How many thousandths of a milk pail of 
serum should a man be given to protect 

tis? 

Ridiculous questions? Of course. But how 
much more ridiculous than trying to operate 
in the space-atomic age with a system of 
weights and measures little removed from 
the stone age? 

Consider the origins of our present units 
of measure. The mile is based on a thousand 
(mil.) paces by a Roman soldier. The inch 
is the width of a man's thumb. The gallon 
is the size of a French milk pall. And so on. 

How do we manage to get satellites into 
orbit using such primitive measures? The 
answer is, we don’t The world of science, 
including American science, has long since 
Switched to the logical, easily assimilated and 
handled metric system. Others are doing so, 
including the pharmaceutical industry and, 
now, the military. 

But the schools still teach our present dis- 
organized weights and measures system, 
meaning that a new system must be learned 
when a man goes into some occupations. 
And our business and industrial community 
still uses the old system, placing a heavy 
burden of conversion on world trade. 

Long ago, we should have switched to the 
metric system. Not having done so then, 
we should now; every year we delay increases 
the ultimate cost when we inevitably do 
switch. 

Britain, hardly famed for rushing of in 
radical new directions, has decided to switch, 
making the change gradually over the next 
10 years. India is switching now. Most 
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Commonwealth countries are expected to fol- 
low. 
Is the United States destined to stand alone 
as an island of cumbersome backwardness? 
Perish the thought. Let’s not be the very 
last nation intelligent and courageous 
enough to switch to metrics. 


Reject Repeal of Section 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
peatedly stated my opposition to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s demand for repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act; the 
section which permits States to have 
right-to-work laws. 

My home State of Iowa made its deci- 
sion a number of years ago, and an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the 
State have indicated their support of the 
Iowa right-to-work law. This year, the 
Democrat-controlled State legislature re- 
jected legislation to repeal the law. 

Among the many Iowa newspapers 
which have urged retention of section 
14(b) is the Mason City Globe-Gazette. 
Following is an excellent editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the news- 
paper: 

Freedom of association is the key to the 
forthcoming debate and vote in Congress 
over repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law. This section allows States to 
have right-to-work laws. 

labor has fought to abolish the 
right-to-work laws, State by State, but Iowa 
and 18 other States still have them. 

Falling in this approach, organized labor 
now is driving for repeal of section 14(b) so 
that present State right-to-work laws would 
be invalid. 

This would mean that the union shop 
would be legal in all States. In other words, 
once a union wins recognition as bargaining 
agent for employees In any company, it 
would be mandatory that all employees join 
the union within a specified period of time. 

Suppose a union wins a recognition elec- 
tion by a 55-percent vote. Under the union 
ship arrangement, the other 45 percent of 
the employees would have to join the union 
whether they wanted to or not. 

This represents a severe restriction on an 
individual's freedom of association. 

Many unions have won the equivalent of 
union shops in Iowa industrial plants, not 
through compulsion but by convincing em- 
ployees and management that this is the 
wisest course. 

The Iowa Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, 
however, long has wanted to go a step fur- 
ther. It made repeal of Iowa's right-to-work 
law its primary objective in the recent legis- 
lative session. 

Organized labor in Iowa strongly backed 
the Democratic Party last November and ap- 
parently had a big head start toward repeal 
of the law when the Democrats swept both 
houses of the Iowa Legislature. 

Union leaders had the advantage, too, df a 
reapportioned legislature that was far more 
responsive to population than to area. 

Yet, the union bid for repeal of the right- 
to-work law foundered in the senate despite 
a 34-to-25 Democratic majority. 
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We believe this is a proper matter for the 
States to decide. 

There is no oppression of the individual 
here, no denial of rights that would require 
Federal action. 

In fact, the right-to-work law defends the 
right of an individual to determine whether 
or not he wants to join a union. 

There will be free riders under such free- 
dom of choice, just as churches and cham- 
bers of commerce and farm organizations 
have free riders. 

The way to overcome foot dragging, how- 
ever, is by performance and persuasion, not 
by compulsion. 

Arthur Goldberg, now a U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice, dwelt on this point in 1962 
when, as Secretary of Labor, he explained to 
the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees why the union shop was not for them: 

“In your own organization, you have to win 
acceptance not by an automatic device which 
brings a new employee into your organiza- 
tion, but * * * by your own conduct, your 
own action, your own wisdom, your own re- 
sponsibility, and your own achievements.” 


Inflation Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead editorial in the Sidney (Ohio) Daily 
News of July 17, 1965, is entitled “Infla- 
tion Pattern.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that more 
people are now employed at higher wages 
than ever before in our history, the defi- 
cit for the last fiscal year was $3.8 billion. 
With new and additional authorized 
spending, and more to come before Con- 
gress adjourns, the deficit for the new 
fiscal year is sure to be greater than in 
the year just ended. 

Of course, added to normal spending 
will be the greatly increased war—Viet- 
nam—time spending. 

Inflation, in its early stages, is so pleas- 
ant, yet so dangerous, that constant 
warnings of its destructive effect should 
be read by everyone. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Sidney (Ohio) Dally News, July 17, 
1965] 


INFLATION PATTERN 


In a recent announcement, President 
Johnson said the expected deficit for the 
fiscal year which ended June 30 is $3.8 
billion instead of the previously estimated 
$6.3 billion. He gave credit for the reduction 
to increased tax revenues along with reduced 
spending. 

It goes without saying that any improve- 
ment in the Government's fiscal position is 
good news. But the fact that a deficit of 
several billions has occurred during a time 
when business activity, purchasing, the gross 
national product and all other economic 
factors have been at record levels should give 
us reason to pause. 

One seriously questions what would hap- 
pen if the country should undergo even a 
moderate recession. If the budget cannot be 
balanced in a period of unprecedented boom, 
when can it be? 

In the meantime, deficit financing con- 
tinues to produce its Inevitable corollary— . 
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inflation. It is true that the month-by- 
month increases are small, but cumulatively 
they mark a further serious degradation of 
the value of the dollar. 

They fall hardest on people of small means, 
whom Government policy is supposed to help. 
Preserving what is left of the dollar’s worth 
by eliminating deficits certainly should be a 
major order of business in Washington. 


The Nation Is at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, July 16, there appeared an edi- 
torial in the Nashville Banner of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., an outstanding newspaper 
of this Nation, relative to our situation 
in Vietnam. 

The editor of this paper is Mr. James 
G. Stahlman. He is certainly support- 
ing President Johnson in every respect 
in this conflict. This editorial is to the 
point and is so outstanding I thought it 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. The editorial follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner, July 16, 1965] 
Wake Up America: Tse NATION Is at War 


It's an odd menagerie from which raucous 
voices rise—and screams in the night; for 
purpose of infection with their own virus to 
defame and divide America, They run the 
gamut, from intellectual harpies to the con- 
glomerate addicts of beatnik pills—but de- 
spite diversity of feather and frock, they are 
one in contempt and their target of hate. 
To whatever cause they feel allegiance, it 18 
not the United States of America, 

They assemble, as in that Harvard teach- 
in Wednesday night, to dissemble; and read 
the riot act to U.S. policy. There ragtag 
luminaries chanted their theme song—the 
borrowed equivalent lyrics of “Yankee, Go 
Home —interspersed with vicious slurs at 
President Johnson, questioning his sanity. 

Character assassins come in various mental 
sizes, types, and settings; but are recognisz- 
able by sight as well as sound and smell. 
There's a strips from head to tall. 
‘They are beloved only of their own kind, with 
whom they fraternize; a fifth column on 
whatever premises they trespass, whether 
they preach sedition, per se, or engage in 
verbal assault on the Nation’s Chief Magis- 
trate. 

The outrage at Cambridge was character- 
istic of this strip, and an audience of de- 
cency would not have kept its seat for such a 
tirade of venom spewed on the President— 
man and office. These characters would have 
relied, for protection of the “right” they 
claimed, on the very institutions of Govern- 
ment they were abusing. In their contempt 
for authority, they would crumble the every 
law which is the instrument of individual 
and public defense. The ignoramus might 
not know that, but college professors 
should—and do. An author, of whatever 
dimension in public repute, like Norman 
Matler, unquestionably should, and does. 

America cannot countenance, by ignoring 
it, this affront—climaxing the series of 
episodes in a campaign of brainwashing ad- 
dressed to Insurrection. It owes no such con- 
siderations of tolerance to those who— 
whether merely stupid, or purblind “cele- 
brity” dupes, infaturated with their own 
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IQ—in time of war give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

Make no mistake about it, America is at 
War, and that war is escalating. 

The conflict in Asia is no less real because 
it has not been formally declared by Con- 
gress. We are at grips with the enemy 
there—with American sons on that firing- 
line, in a number ap) 100,000; and 
an additional mobilization of 200,000 in pros- 
pect for security readiness wherever the need 
exists. 

Regardless of the nomenclature employed 
to date—for lack of precise definition—that 
isn't a “police action.” Bearing in mind the 
scope of enemy aggression built and build- 
ing for a test of American initiative, cour- 
age and resolution in the defense of freedom 
to which there it is committed, the dimen- 
sions of threat exceed the one met in Korea. 

The cost of that stand will be in blood and 
substance; but American men there sent 
know that the ultimate sacrifice. would be 
greater if—tfailing to meet in full strength 
the Communist challenge, we merely post- 
Poned the eventual showdown. 

Awesome decisions rested on realization of 
that, and realism abandoned the no-win 
Policy that prevailed too long. President 
Johnson acted as national honor and free 
world survival decreed; with courage, and 
with confidence in the patriotic response of 
a people equally concerned—when they know 
the score—with freedom's future. 

They need to be told that score in all its 
Stark reality; not in spoon-fed doses, to 
awaken by degrees and stages to the full 
Picture. 

The war is going on in Asia—in Vietnam 
and on its perimeter northward where the 
enemy is entrenched; and it must be won 
there, before it spills over from that to 
another continent—namely our own. 

It is not an engagement for timidity and 
Mincing steps of Nice Nellieism, sensitive to 
the possibility of offending the enemy. The 
War is of that enemy’s making—and there 
Must be no repetition of the retreat and ap- 
Peasement and privileged sanctuary business 
that made for disaster in Korea, as well as 
that which permitted establishment of Cas- 
tro's Communist bastion with its Russian 
Missiles in Cuba. 

The American people never have failed to 
Tally solidly to the flag—and follow where 
it leads—in times of military crisis. His- 
torically, they have awaited only trumpet 
Call sounding no uncertain note. When it 
ts made sbundantly clear by our policy 
spokesmen, it actually will confirm what con- 
cerned millions have known all along—that 
S00ner or later this showdown was inevitable; 
and that there is no substitute for victory. 

The American people by and large know 
which side they are on—and it isn't that of 
the enemy, or the putrid pipsqueaks addicted 
to that side of global obsessions contemptu- 
Ous of their country, affinity with the brain- 
Wash technique to the point of borderline 
treason; or for ideological kicks. 

To even the casual beholder it must be 
Significant that these oddballs expend no 
vituperation on the enemy. They reserve it 
for the President of the United States, and 
his military and foreign policy advisers; and 
they spew it in compounded doses when the 
Policy formulated begins to knock with real 
Meaning on the enemy's door. The insult 
they magnify embraces every mother’s son 
now fighting where he was sent by his Gov- 
ernment—and they spit upon the graves 
where brave men sleep. 

No American in his or her right mind will 
fail to register repugnance at such an exhi- 
bition. Let it be said that in this spectacle 
ot contempt, the contempt is mutual—and 
the would-be brainwashers need a launder- 
ing not only of brain but soul. They are 
Celebrities only in the sense that a tumble- 
bug is the cynosure of curious eyes before he 
Bets stepped on. It's stepping time. 
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Notwiths' the doodlebug riffraf, 
this is not a divided country, with the real- 
ities of war registering and mounting daily. 
It can be and will be a more solidly united 
country, on the issues involved. when the 
facts of military crisis are fully submitted 
for its total enlightenment. “ 

The President of the United States has 
awesome responsibilities, indeed. The peo- 
ple share with him the ultimate responsi- 
dility—and need to be told. insofar as 
security considerations permit, the whole 
story. 

The day cannot be far off when President 
Johnson must appear before Congress and 
there present formally the case of and for 
this confrontation. At the first available 
moment he should do that. 

The Chief Executive, the parents, wives, 
sweethearts, brothers, sisters, friends, and 
associates of the thousands of Americans 
are ready in Vietnam, and the other count- 
less thousands who will see service there 
and elsewhere before it is concluded—should 
be spared the indignities, the tortures, the 
discouragements being heaped upon them by 
blatherskites in Washington, the phony pro- 
tests of the collegiate leftists, the raucous 
rantings of paid professional rabble rousers 
mouthing the Commie line of retreat and 
get out. 

This is the time for unity. 

The United States cannot afford division 
against the common enemy. 

It is time to shut up, stand up, and put 
up. This war must be won. 


Mort Levine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Milpitas, Calif., lo- 
cated in the Ninth Congressional District 
of that State, is well known for its demo- 
cratic, progressive atmosphere. It is 
noted especially for its suecess in inte- 
grated community living. 

Milpitas is extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing the Milpitas Post as its local news- 
paper. The concern of the Post is not 
only with community service and activi- 
ties, but with broader issues as well. The 
editor, Mr. Mort Levine, is to be partic- 
ularly commended. In 1964, Mr. Levine 
was presented with a merit award from 
Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown for his 
outstanding editorials. 

In addition, Mr. Levine is greatly ap- 
preciated for his longtime efforts to im- 
prove recreational opportunities for the 
people of Milpitas and Santa Clara 
County. The Milpitas Post on June 23, 
1965, announced an award of commenda- 
tion to Levine from the National Recrea- 
tion Association. I am proud to call my 
colleagues’ attention to the unceasing 
work of this man, Mort Levine: 

Post PusLisHer HONORED 

Post Publisher Mort Levine has recelved an 
award from the National Recreation Associa- 
tion in recognition of his “outstanding con- 
tribution to the recreation movement in 
America.” 

Mr. Levine was recognized for his work as 
a member of the original Milpitas recreation 
commission, for his 7 years as a county parks 
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commissioner, and for the Post's furthering 
of recreation in Milpitas. 

The city school recreation commission pre- 
sented the award to Mr. Levine Monday at a 
meeting of the Milpitas Rotary Club. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
are once again at a most important and 
noteworthy occasion. I refer to Cap- 
tive Nations Week, a week dedicated to 
the memory and a renewed dedication 
to the nations held captive by the Soviet 
Union. We have come to a time of re- 
newed dedication and increased persev- 
erance to the dual task of resisting im- 
perialism and of developing positive 
methods for dealing with it. We have 
also come to a time for remembering and 
celebrating the great national traditions 
of those countries of Eastern Europe who, 
though languishing under the yoke of 
an imperialistic power and ideology, are 
yet still alive and vibrant today with 
trends toward freedom and democracy. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the feelings of democracy and freedom in 
these nations. One of the reasons, I am 
sure, is the increased trade with the free 
world, and particularly with the United 
States, which has developed over the last 
few years. 

This developing trade is a great 
weapon in the hands of the free world. 
As the captive nations become more and 
more economically independent of 
Mother Russia, the greater chance free- 
dom and democracy has to flourish 
within these nations. 

One of the most effective means which 
the Soviets employed to subjugate the 
nations of eastern Europe was to make 
them economically dependent upon Rus- 
sia. A nation whose economy is con- 
trolled by another can never be said to 
be really free. 

These economic ties with the captive 
nations must be carefully analyzed while 
being fostered. It must be remembered 
that most of the captive nations of East- 
ern Europe are decisively controlled by 
Soviet Russia through the use of armed 
force. In fact, most of the so-called 
free nations of Western Europe do not 
have their own armies. We should not 
allow Russia to gain by this increased 
trade with the satellites. Economic lib- 
eration is a step by which the free world, 
led by the United States, can help these 
nations to gain freedom. 

Another effective and so far very suc- 
cessful means of prying Russian influ- 
ence from the captive nations is through 
the medium of the cultural exchange. 
By cultural exchange, the peoples of the 
captive nations are allowed to view first- 
hand the culture and heritage of the free 
world. By viewing the culture of the 
West. the people of the captive nations 
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will surely see the contrasts presented 
by their own cultures and in this man- 
ner it will become clear and more visible. 
This process will prevent the Soviets 
from stifling the separate heritages of 
these nations and enveloping the people 
in « foreign and completely different 
cultural milieu. 

The emptiness of the repeated Soviet 
expressions of belief in self-determina- 
tion at the United Nations becomes ob- 
vious from one swift glance at Eastern 
Europe. Prior to World War H, all of 
the now captive nations of Eastern 
Europe were independent states which 
recognized the individual liberties of 
their citizens. Today, they are satellites 
of the Soviet Union. Their rulers dic- 
tate with the blessings of Moscow. 
Their economies are patterned on the 
centralized planned economy of the So- 
viet Union. Their foreign policy is de- 
termined with the help of the central 
power in the Kremlin. The Communist 
Party is synonymous with the Govern- 
ment, and political choice is nonexistent. 

This, then, is the plight of the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe. Nations 
yearning for freedom, yet deprived of 
those rights by force, both economic and 
ermed, eT 

Perhaps, too, the whole history of the 
captive nation should be the mirror that 
truly reflects just how much people have 
to say in peoples’ republics. 

During this week of commemoration, 
we must not only renew our determina- 
tion to help free our friends in the cap- 
tive nations, but we must also renew our 
determination to prevent any other na- 
tion from becoming a captive nation of 
either Soviet Russia or Red China. We 
should dedicate again the principle of 
self-determination, whether it be in 
southeast Asia, South America, Africa, 
or any other spot on the globe. 

Finally, during these Captive Nation 
Week observances, let us demonstrate 
our sympathy for the captive peoples and 
our faith in their eventual liberation. 
Let us constantly remind the captive 

European nations, and indeed, all people 
who are kept from true freedom and 
democracy, that we are on their side. 


Neil J. Curry 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my many colleagues in expressing 
shock and sorrow at the death of Neil 
J. Curry. Most of us had the pleasure 
of seeing our good friend when he was in 
Washington, D.C., in connection with his 
duties as chairman of a recent Demo- 

cratic fundraising dinner here. 

His activities in California and na- 
tional politics were legion. His public 
service included acting as a director of 
the National Safety Council, and as a 
trustee of the City of Hope Medical 
Center in Duarte, Calif. 
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He was also past president of the 
American Trucking Association, the 
California Trucking Association, and the 
Western Highway Institute. 

To his wife and three children I ex- 
tend my sincere sympathy. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14,1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylyania. Mr. 
Speaker, with the death of Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson, our Nation lost one of the 
great men of this 20th century. Like 
the late President Kennedy, Adlai 
Stevenson was more than a national po- 
litical figure. He was known and re- 
spected throughout the world. 

The career of this talented and dedi- 
cated public servant carried him from 
the governorship of Illinois to two un- 
successful bids as a Democratic nominee 
for President of the United States. It 
was at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1952 that I first 
met him. His simple eloquence won him 
not only this nomination but in years 
to come many millions of devoted ad- 
mirers. 

His public life was capped by his great 
career at the United Nations. His dedi- 
cation to the cause of justice and of 
peace, his concern for freedom, for hu- 
man dignity and for a reasonable and 
rational discussion of the dangers of 
the nuclear age will live on for genera- 
tions to come. Today the United Nations 
is stronger because Ambassador Steven- 
son served it faithfully and well. In 
championing high ideals as representa- 
tive of the United States, he won the re- 
spect, admiration and affection of the 
world Assembly. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing him were not surprised by his 
ability to communicate to men of di- 
verse cultures and beliefs. Besides his 
brilliant mind, he possessed the common 
characteristic of all truly great men; a 
compassionate understanding and will- 
ingness to help the less fortunate. 

It was this trait which endeared him 
to the world. His belief in democracy 
can best be expressed with his own 
words: 

Trust the people. Trust their good sense, 
their decency, their fortitude, trust them 


with the facts, trust them with the great 
decisions. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Pottsville, Pa., Republi- 
can: 

AMERICA’S FINEST VOICE 

It must be left to future historians to 
make & final assessment of the character and 
accomplishments of Adlai Ewing Stevenson. 

He was too complex a man, the times in 
which he lived and worked are as yet so 
unsorted out, he fell so suddenly in full 
career, that we can do little more than 
mourn the loss of an immensely respected 
and valued public servant. 
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What marks Stevenson left on history are 
still obscure, as was the man himself to 
many Americans. 

He was a politician, and at the same time 
a contradiction of the popular image of a 
politician. He was the despair of party 
bosses, yet won election to the governorship 
of Illinois in 1948 by the greatest landslide in 
that State's history. 

It was, however, the only election be ever 
won. 

His admirers saw in him the intelligence 
of Jefferson, the integrity of Lincoln, and 
the idealism of Woodrow Wilson. To others 
he was an sloof and disturbingly superior 
man, inbued with an intellectual humor and 
seriousness many could not appreciate. 

Born only a month after the 20th century 
began, Stevenson was one of the few men in 
our history who nearly reached the highest 
Office in the land by not seeking it, at least 
in the A 

That was in 1952, when he was suddenly 
projected into the national limelight by his 
unexpected nomination for President by the 
Democratic Party. 

We can only speculate on what turn history 
would have taken had his opponent been 
someone other than the enormously popular 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Only in recent years, since his appointment 
as Ambassador to the United Nations by 
President Kennedy, have we come to realize 
that Adlai Stevenson was far more than the 
man who was defeated twice for the Presi- 
dency. 

Only now do we realize how long and how 
close and how vital was his association with 
the U.N., which he maintained, through every 
crisis that assailed it, was “the hope of the 
world.” 

He was involved with it from the very start, 
when in 1945 he was appointed Special Assist- 
ant to Secretary of State Stettinius to assist 
in the planning of the world body, In 1946- 
47, he served as a delegate to the General 
Assembly. 

It was as Ambassador, however, the post he 
held from 1961 until his death, that Steven- 
son's stature as a statesman of the highest 
rank and his eloquent fitness as spokesman 
and defender of his country and the free 
world became impressively evident. 

More than an American has passed. A cit- 
izen of the world—the world of today and 
the world we hope to build—is gone. 

More than a nation is stunned. A world 
grieves. 


Mr. Speaker, praise and commendation 
for Adlai Stevenson also came from the 
5 Pa., Daily Item in its July 15 

e. 

The former UN. Ambassador was 
lauded in an excellent editorial, entitled 
Thoughts in Passing,” which I include 
with my remarks: 

THOUGHTS IN PASSING 

Adlai E. Stevenson, whose death Wednes- 
day in London shocked admirers over much 
of the freé world, was a public figure for 
many years whose talents came to be appre- 
ciated more with the passing years. 

He had been elected Governor of Ilinols 
and was chosen when Harry Truman occupied 
the White House to represent this Nation in 
a number of international conferences. This 
was the beginning of his lengthy period of 
devoted service to the United States. 

He was thrust into national prominence in 
his two unsuccessful campaigns for the Presi- 
dency as the Democratic nominee opposing 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

He fulfilled many more missions for his 
Government before he was made U.S, Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations by the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. He was one of the 
architects that founded the United Nations 
20 years ago in San Francisco, and he was 
firm in his belief that the U.N. could be the 
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greatest body to insure world peace that man 
has known to date. 

He was articulate and self-possessed, and 
came to symbolize the “egghead” intellec- 
tuals who served as consultants to Washing- 
ton administrations. He was a liberal, and 
although some of his ideas drew fire from 
conservative ranks, his sincerity was never 
doubted. 

Mr. Stevenson was at his best in some of 
the rough and tumble debates in the U.N. 
with Russian delegates. In leveling accusa- 
tions against Soviet subterfuge and sham, he 
Pulled no punches. Nor was he at a loss to 
Tespond when Russians mouthed Ideological 
Prattle from the forum of the U.N. He had 
enormous energy that carried him to many 
Parts of the world and he was conversant 
with many of the problems that arose in the 
United Nations. 4 

The passing of this diplomat is sincere! 
Mourned by men of both political faiths in 

They know that he was a pa- 
triot, one who was devoted to America’s 
interests. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include the 
tribute to Adlai Stevenson published in 
the July 23 issue of Life magazine which 
follows: 

Anraten Lost Irs FOREMOST ADVOCATE AND 
Irs Most ELOQUENT SPIRIT: STEVENSON OF 
ILLINOIS 
Among the things that gentle Adlai Stev- 

enson hated in this life were injustice, big- 

Otry, cruelty—and cliches. One may search 

his words in yain for the facile and banal. 

He would no doubt have been amused to 

Tead his own obituaries. One can imagine 

him wincing, meanwhile ducking his head 

like a schoolboy uncertain as to his shoeshine 
and his buttoning, at such triteness 1s this: 

Stevenson was from Illinois, heartland of 

ca; and was its stanch and incorrupt- 
ible Governor; he was a rallying point, a gal- 
lant loser, a standard bearer of wit and wis- 
dom in a wintry time. All this, of course, 
he was. 

He had thought, after his campaigns for 
the Presidency against a war hero, that he 
Was doomed to the obscurity reserved for 
those who ran against General Grant. He 
Survived to become what President Johnson 
Called America’s ‘foremost advocate and its 
most eloquent spirit." Somehow in his un- 
compromising, witty, and human appeal to 
Americans he touched what Lincoln called 

the better angels of our nature,” Although 
he was often accused of Hamlet-like indeci- 

Sion, he revealed as U.N. Ambassador a tough- 

ness that stirred his country as he denounced 

the lies of its enemies. In a time marked by 
ahti-intellectualism, he became—without 

Willing it—the voice of thought and grace 

in his own Nation and in the world. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 

Mr, SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Proud to join my colleagues in marking 
the observance of the seventh annual 
Captive Nations Week. It is well for us 
to remind ourselves of the hundred of 
Millions of people enslayed behind the 
nand Bamboo Curtains and in Cuba. 
citizens of Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Cossackia, Georgia, Idel- 
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Ural, North Caucasians, Democratic Re- 
public of the Far East, Ukraine, and 
Turkistan have not enjoyed the basic 
rights of liberty and freedom, so much a 
part of our way of life, for over 40 years. 
The Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia have been subjected to the 
harshest forms of Soviet domination for 
over 25 years. More recently, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Outer Mongolia, the Serb, 
Croat, and Slovene sections in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslavakia, 
North Korea, Hungary, East Germany, 
mainland China, Tibet, North Vietnam, 
and Cuba have all fallen under Soviet 
or Chinese Communist domination. The 
conquerors have used the most ruthless 
and vicious means known to man to per- 
petrate this mass outrage. 

It is well known, Mr. Speaker, that the 
great majority of these enslaved millions 
still yearn for the return of their free- 
doms. Uprisings in East Germany in 
1953, in Poland in 1956, and the heroic 
Hungarian revolution of the same year 
are testimony to the fact that these 
freedom-loving people have not volun- 
tarily relinquished their sacred rights of 
free speech, religion or association. 

Captive Nations Week must serve as a 
reminder to all Americans that love of 
freedom and desire for liberty still burn 
in the hearts of the enslaved millions 
around the world. It is fitting that on 
this occasion we rededicate ourselves to 
the support of the people of these captive 
nations in their quest for the human 
rights and dignity of which they have 
been so mercilessly deprived. Let us at 
this time, Mr, Speaker, renew the pledge 
of our Government to work toward and 
for the liberation of these brave millions 
and, by so doing, obtain a meaningful 
and lasting peace. 


Potato Production: Idaho Plays “Second 
Fiddle” to No One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I have many good friends among people 
from Maine, and I have the very highest 
regard and respect for my colleagues in 
the Congress from that State. In addi- 
tion, I will be the very first to concede 
that Maine is one of the most beautiful 


States in the Union —almost, in fact, as 


beautiful as my own State of Idaho. I 
Will also concede that Idaho cannot com- 
pete with Maine in the production of 
lobsters. 

But—and I cannot emphasize this too 
strongly—when we leave the clutches of 
the lobsters and enter the world of po- 
tatoes, Idaho will play second fiddle to 
no one. 

It took some doing to convince indi- 
viduals on the Arthur Godfrey show of 
this, however, and I'm sure the follow- 
ing article from the Idaho Potato and 
Onion News, official publication of the 
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Idaho Potato and Onion Commission, 

will provide interesting reading for all: 

Goprrer Takes Star at IDAHO POTATOES, 
Usinc STATE or MAINE Figures 


(On network radio, Monday, June 21, Ar- 
thur Godfrey said the following:) 

Mr. Goprarzr. “I found out something else 
I didn't know * * that Maine shipped 92 
million hundredweight of potatoes last year 
to the rest of America. 

“I didn’t know that. You know all this 
baloney I've been listening to about Idaho 
potatoes * * * I found out that the whole 
State of Idaho couldn’t keep the United 
States in potatoes 1 day, I didn’t realize 
that before. Idaho potatoes are fine, but 
they are only a small part of our diet. 
Maine put out 92 million hundredweight of 
them last year.” 

VOICE In THE BACKGROUND. That's maybe 
why you see those red, white, and blue box- 
cars on trains that say “Maine potatoes” 
across the side of them * * four or five 
of them at least every train.” 

Mr, Goprrey. Most of the time when 
you're enjoying a baked Idaho, it came from 
Idaho, Maine. And Idaho's a gorgeous State 
too, but I mean it's no that 
beautiful place, but let's give the devil its 
due. Also, I found out that there are 30 mil- 
lion pounds of blueberries shipped out of the 
State of Maine every year. 


Wer ANSWExeD Back 


Bors, Inano, 
June 21, 1965. 
ÅRTHUR GODFREY, 
CBS Radio Network, 
New York City, N.Y.: 

We are sure you wish to be correct in state- 
ments you make to millions of Americans. 
You have said many kind things about Idaho 
potatoes in years past. 

This morning, June 21, about 10:30 a.m., 
over KBOI radio, you said some kind things 
about Maine potatoes, but in so doing, you 
grossly misquoted facts that we believe 
should be corrected. First, that Maine ship- 
ped 92 million hundredweight of potatoes 
each year. The fact is that Maine produced 
only slightly over one-third of that amount. 
Were the other two-thirds made up of those 
famous Maine rocks? The U.S, Department 
of Agriculture statistics 5-year average, 
1958 to 1962, inclusive, shows Idaho with an 
average yearly production of 45,022,000 
hundredweight. The same 5-year average 
shows that Idaho produced an average of one- 
sixth of the total U.S. potato crop last year. 
Could there only be a 6-day supply if what 
you say is true that the whole State of Idaho 
couldn't keep the U.S. in potatoes 1 day? 
Come, come, Arthur, your arithmetic should 
be better than that or you should send your 
writers to grammar school. 

The Maine fact is thas Idaho ia the potato 
leader and you should make some Maine faces 
red by quoting the real facts. 

STANLEY I, TRENHAILE, 

Committee of Agriculture, State of Idaho. 
ARTHUR GODFREY, 

CBS Radio Network, 
New York: 

Those derogatory statements about Idaho 
are bad enough, but the figures you cite are 
worse. You credit Maine with shipping 92 
million hundredweight of potatoes last year. 
Department of Agriculture figures for the 
1963-64 season show Idaho and Maine com- 
bined produced only 91 million hundred- 
weight. Idaho produced 53 million of these, 
Maine 37 million. Idaho is down during 
present seasons because of bad frost, but 
Maine still doesn't approach that figure. 

Five-year figures for 1958-63 show Idaho 
averaged nearly 9 million hundredweight 
more production each year than Maine. 

Yes, some potatoes labeled Idaho spuds 
really come from Maine. That's because 
some business people around the country 
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will go to any length to capitalize on Idaho 
name. 
Dick EARDLEY, 
KBOI News, Boise, Idaho. 


He Takes Foot Out or Mourn 2 Days LATER 

Mr. Goprrey. “He said, ‘Why Maine pota- 
toes. Didn’t you eat a Maine potato’? I 
sald, ‘No, not that I knew of. The only 
potatoes that I've ever known of were Idaho 
potatoes“ That's just what burns me, he 
said, ‘Why last year we put up 92 million 
hundredweight of potatoes out of the State 
of Maine.’ He sez, ‘Why, Idaho didn’t have 
enough potatoes to feed the country for 1 
day.’ Well, man, you should see what I 
heard from Idaho today.” 

“One nice think about this program is, if 
you're wrong, you soon find out. Well.” 

Orson BEAN: “State of Maine potatoes are 
big. They have a huge crop of them.” 

Mr. Goprrey. Tes, but the Idaho people 
say they got the biggest crop and I got all 
kinds of telegrams and I've been trying to 
get the Commissioner of Agriculture of the 
State of Maine on the telephone, but he's 
out of town. I couldn't get him.” 

Mr. Bean: “Well, they got a big crop up 
there, I can tell you that.” 

Mr. Goprrer. “But I did hear from Idaho 
from several people. One of them comes 
from Boise, in fact, they both come from 
Boise. One of them sez, We are sure you 
wish to be correct in statements you make 
to millions of Americans. You have said 
many kind things about Idaho potatoes in 
years past. This morning, June 21, about 
10:30 a.m. over EBOI radio you said some 
kind things about Maine potatoes, but in 
doing so, you grossly misquoted the facts 
that we believe should be corrected. First, 
you said that Maine shipped 92 million 
hundredweight of potatoes last year. Fact 
is, Maine only produced slightly over 
one-third of that amount. Were those 
other two-thirds made up of those famous 
Maine rocks? The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture statistics 5-year average, 1958 to 
1963 inclusive shows Idaho with an average 
yearly production of 45 million hundred- 
weight and Maine with a paltry 36 million. 
The same 5-year average shows that Idaho 
produced an average of one-sixth of the 
total U.S. potato crop each year. Could 
there only be a 6-day supply if what you 
say is true, that the whole State of Idaho 
couldn't keep the United States in potatoes 
1 day? Come, come, Arthur, your arithmetic 
should be better than that or you should 
send your writers to school. The 
Maine fact is that Idaho is the potato leader 
and you should make some Maine faces red 
by quoting the real facts.’ 

This is signed by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, State of Idaho, Stanley I. Tren- 
haile. 

Mr. Bean. It must have cost them a 
fortune. 

Mr. GoprREY. Well, it did. But not only 
that. Dick Eardley, KBOI news, sends an- 
other one starting out. “Those derogatory 
statements about Idaho potatoes are bad 
enough but the figures you cite are worse.” 

I didn’t make any derogatory statements 
about Idaho potatoes. I've been eating 
Idaho potatoes all my life, or what I thought 
were Idaho potatoes. to my 
friends, they're Maine potatoes, but I didn’t 
say anything about em. I still think Idaho 
is one of the most beautiful States in the 
Union. I love it and I love the potatoes, 
whether they come from Maine or Idaho, po- 
tatoes are a staple in my diet. But any- 
way, he goes on to say, “Sure, some potatoes 
labeled Idaho really come from Maine. 
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That's because some business people around 
the country will go to any length to capital- 
ize on the name Idaho.” This from Dick 
Eardley from KBOI news in Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. Bean. Well, Idaho potatoes are big 
baking potatoes and Maine potatoes are boil- 
ing potatoes. That's the difference. You can 
get three * * * maybe Idaho has a certain 
amount of potatoes, but if you get a basket- 
ful you have more Maine potatoes in a basket 
than you have Idaho potatoes. 

Mr, Goprrey. How do you like those 
apples? 

Mr. Bean. Wait a minute. Don't confuse 
the issue even more. 

Mr. Goprrey. Really, I don't know. I've 
eaten many a baked Maine potato. Sure, 
Idaho potatoes are s'posed to be big, but I'm 
sure there're also little ones. You have to be 
little before. you can be big, and the little 
ones are what you call new potatoes, no? 

Mr. Bean. They're little tiny red buggers. 

Mr. Goprrey. Yeah. Let's talk about 
Swiss chard. Anyhow, it's great to have 
Maine and Idaho fighting here about who 
raises the most potatoes. I'm sure that 
Idaho's not going to argue with them about 
lobsters. Idaho lobsters? No. But Maine 
lobsters, blueberries * * Im sure they 
have blueberries in Idaho, too. They must 
have. But I tried to find my friends in Maine 
on the phone. They all went fishin’ some- 
place. They didn't want to answer the 
phone. 

Mr. Bean. I had a relative in Maine. He 
spent 3 years trying to cross a jellyfish with a 
shad with the hope of winding up with bone- 
less shad. The experience went eschew, and 
the experiment wound up with bony jelly- 
fish. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, contained in the 
same issue of Idaho Potato and Onion 
News is a poem by a young lady from 
Idaho which I also believe makes inter- 
esting reading. The poem follows: 

No SUBSTITUTE 

(By Norma Jean Clemons) 
When I was just a little girl, 
And food was passed around, 
Ireached first for mashed potatoes; 
What a creamy, steamy mound. 
Then I grew up and married, 
And learned to cook myself, 
From lots of fancy recipes, 
I kept upon a shelf. 
Well, I'd heard on a commercial, 
That “Variety is nice.” 
So Istarted making dishes, 
Fixed with noodles and with rice. 
Till my husband got discouraged, 
As most husbands would, 
And said, “Now, honey, why 
Waste time on something half as good, 
As an Idaho potato, 
If it's mashed or baked or fried, 
The other things are substitutes, 
No matter how you've tried. 
Well, now I’ve learned a lesson, 
One that every wife should know— 
That nothing ever tastes as good 
As a spud from Idaho. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to repeat the 
respect and admiration I hold for my 
colleagues from Maine. I would also like 
to extend to them an invitation for a 
cooperative dinner of Maine lobsters and 
Idaho potatoes—a repast worthy of roy- 
alty. My suggestion is that they and I 
furnish, respectively—and on a pound- 
for-pound basis—sufficient Maine lobster 
meat and Idaho russets for the meal. 
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Big City Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
series of five articles, Walter Rugaber, 
Detroit Free Press writer, presents some 
of the basic problems of the poor of De- 
troit. The fourth article follows: 

THe Poor LINE Ur von MEDICAL CARE 

(By Walter Rugaber) 

Going to Receiving Hospital is something 
like taking an Army physical—only it's not 
nearly so thorough. 

You're standing at a desk and the doctor 
is very impatient—there are a lot of people 
behind you—and if there's anything wrong 
with you, you had better spit it out in a 
hurry. 

The doctor at Receiving was very young, 
and if he was enjoying his internship at the 
most unmanageable hospital in Detroit nei- 
ther his face nor his manner betrayed it. 

“What's your trouble?” he asked me. 

“Back trouble,” I blurted, “My back 
hurts." 

He looked distantly pained. 

“I don't have time to examine anyone 
here,“ he said. “I can give you an appoint- 
ment for one of the clinics on Monday.” 

“I can’t come Monday,” I said. 

He hesitated. I mumbled a few sentences 
about a lung that collapsed once and maybe 
this is the same thing again and I just 
wanted to see for sure. 

The doctor fiddled indecisively with his 
stethoscope for a minute and then, with 
a resigned sigh, hauled back a curtain on the 
other side of his desk, 

“OK,” he said. “Step back there and take 
off your shirt. I'll look at you in a minute 
or two when I get a chance.” 

Dressed in well-worn clothes, I went to 
Receiving Hospital as a patient near the 
end of a 3-week stay in one of Detroit's poor 
neighborhoods. 

I lived during that time in an area bounded 
by Woodward, Third, Willis, and Ledyard, 
talking with dozens of people—in their own 
terms and with their own limitations—about 
some of the realities of poverty. 

City institutions like Receiving Hospital 
have an immense impact on the poor. The 
quality of service, good or bad, has an im- 
mediate importance to the aged, the un- 
skilled, the unsupported. 

There are scores of community services. 
This is a story of how the poor sometimes 
fare in three loosely related fields: Medical 
care, schools, recreation. 

Receiving Hospital is the major source of 
health care for Detroit's poor. Almost 250,- 
000 men, women, and children received med- 
ical service there—on an outpatient basis— 
in the past year. 

I was one of them. 

The emperious lady in the severe black 
dress asked me how I was supporting myself. 

Not “Where do you work?” or “Do you have 
enough money to pay for this service?” but 
“How are you supporting yourself?” 

I told her I did odd jobs, but that I hadn't 
been able to fine one in a week. 

She handed me a registration card that 
classified me as a “public charge“ and told 
me to go sit in line. 
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When the line moved, it moved very 
Tapidly. But when it stopped, the delays 
Were monumental. One doctor, his time ap- 
parently up, hurried away before a replace- 
ment arrived. The line stopped for nearly 
an hour. 

No one complained, No one even asked a 
reason for the delay, or when a doctor would 
be avallable. They simply waited. 

There were about 30 patients, most of 
them Negroes and most of them women. 
Although it was almost 2 p.m., some had been 
at the hospital since early morning, 

After one long delay an elderly woman, 
Carrying a cane, got up from her seat next to 
me, said something to a nurse, and was ad- 
mitted to the examining room out of turn. 

ere was a murmur of dissension. 

“We know she’s sick,” a man complained. 
He was indignant. We're all sick. We 
Wouldn't be down here unless we was sick. 
It ain't right for me to be waiting down here 
all day and then have somebody else just get 
Up and go tn like that.” 

The grumbling went on until the woman 
emerged, which was only a minute or two 
later. She came back to her seat for a pack- 
age, hesitated a second, the told me: 

“You see, I'm a diabetic. I can go just 
80 long without my insulin and then I start 
to get sick.” 

A squad of nurses worked very hard at 
keeping the line closed up and each narrow 
chair occupied. When a whole string of 
Patients stood away from the line of seats, 
& nurse hurried over and demanded that 
they sit down. 

They refused. The nurse was threatening 
drastic measures when one of the patients, 
un elderly Negro woman, whispered an ex- 
Planation. The nurse turned and stared at 
& grizzled, half-asleep white man, about 50, 
Who seemed unaware of the commotion. 

“Sir, would you come with me?” she asked, 
and hustled the man away. I didn’t know 
What had happened until I heard a Negro 
girl, awe in her voice, say: 

"I saw them jumping off his collar.” 

The man had lice. A Negro woman seated 
next to me dramatized the danger. She 
began to squirm and scratch, It was in- 
fectious. Soon everyone was scratching 
imagined vermin. 

“I can feel them,” the woman cried. “I 
itch all over.” She began to recall, in fear- 
Some detail, an attack by lice suffered some 
time ago by her husband. 

“They got all over him. They even got 
down in the little holes in his skin where 
he couldn't get them. It was worst in his 
Lars, though. Man, they really got in that 
man's ears.” 

A recent survey of community services 
Conducted by Greenleigh Associates, Inc., 
took a grim view of such incidents: 

“The conditions in the outpatient depart- 
Ment, even on a fairly quiet day, can only 
be described as disgraceful. Young children 
Can be seen side by side with seriously ill, 
Confused and bleeding patients,” it said. 

There is no dignity in being poor. 

After hours at the hospital, waiting pa- 
tlentiy and risking lice (or worse), the sick 
Were forced to stand at the doctor's desk 
&nd—within arm's reach of the man or 
Woman waiting behind them just outside 
the open door—describe the troubles that 
had brought them there. 

There was no concern whatever with pri- 
Yacy, and not much with personal feelings. 

I waited behind the curtain, two more 
. were admitted to the examining 
m. 


Both were women, and both were required 
to discuss with the doctor rather intimate 
medical problems. The woman who came in 

diately after me asked: 


a that man who was ahead of me still 
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Les,“ the doctor said, “I still have to 
look at him.” She had no choice but to go 
ahead and explain her problem: A sore back. 
She began to expound on the trouble, but 
he quickly cut her short. 

“Are you a doctor?” he snapped. Are 
you a doctor? If you're a doctor why don't 
you stay home and take care of yourself?” 

“Well, you asked me what was wrong. I 
was just trying to tell you.” A few more 
sentences were exchanged, and the doctor 
said he thought the woman needed to see a 
psychiatrist. 

“No I don't,“ she said firmly. That's 
what I did last time. I saw the psychiatrist 
last time. He said I didn’t need to see the 
psychiatrist. He said there was no reason 
for me to see the psychiatrist.” 

The woman grew almost frantic. 

“I want to be admitted to the hospital. 
That's the only way I'm ever going to get 
better is if I can be admitted to the hos- 
pital and get some real care and attention.” 

She was not admitted. 

After the doctor at Receiving pronounced 
me weil, I asked a nurse how much it would 
cost, 

“You don’t pay here,” she said kindly. But 
I went outside the examining room and 
asked again at a desk. ‘The nurse there 
seemed dumbfounded. She called over an- 
other nurse. 

“He wants to pay,” she said. It was as 
though I had asked for a fast kidney trans- 
plant. The second nurse told me again that 
I need not pay. 

“We never see any money down here,” she 
said, and laughed, 

Only a fraction of the poor not even all 
those who are sick—come to Receiving Hos- 
pital. The impact of the school is far more 
general. 

Burton Elementary School is an old, 
cramped, brick structure at Cass and Peter- 
boro. It has 590 students in the kinder- 
garten and the 6 regular grades, a turnover 
rate of about 100 percent, restrooms in the 
basement only, and an acute lack of play- 
ground area. 

From the outside, a teacher suggested, it 
looks like a factory. But the interior is not 
bad—if you concentrate on the freshly 
painted walis and fluorescent lighting and 
ignore the old immobile desks still in several 
classrooms. 

The school is predominantly white. A 1964 
racial census showed 440 whites and 142 
Negroes. 

I asked a tenant in an apartment bulld- 
ing at Third and Stimson whether children 
who lived there attended the James Couzens 
School, a modern structure only a block 
away. 

“Oh, no,” he 
school.” 

The district line between Burton and Couz- 
ens is drawn to separate virtually all-white 
Third Avenue from virtually all-Negro 
Fourth Avenue. 

For a great many children from poor neigh- 
borhoods, the Greenlelgh report said, 
“school is a new, strange, and hostile experi- 
ence; adjustment to it and communicating 
in it are difficult often impossible.” 

The teachers struggle with these confused 
and often terrified youngsters as best they 
can. The results are almost impossible to 
measure, but the effort bubbles with almost 
evangelistic intensity. 

“I wouldn't go to any other school,” one 
veteran teacher said. “I know it might 
sound silly, but I feel almost like a missionary 
here.” 

For all the dedication and imagination, 
there are small but persistent reminders 
that Burton is a school in a poor and un- 
influential neighborhood. 

The administrative office is a large, open 
room which everyone shares. Miss Monica 


said. That's a colored 
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Mullally, the school principal, has a desk 
right out with everyone else’s. 

-Counseling is difficult. If Miss Mullally 
wants to talk with a youngster about some 
problem, she must do so where everyone else 
in the room can see and hear, 

A partition would be a relatively simple 
and inexpensive addition, and Miss Mullally 
has asked for one. She has asked several 
times. 

But it is one of those things dedication 
won't buy. 

In the entire area bounded by Woodward, 
Third, Willis, and Ledyard, there are exactly 
two public recreation areas, 

Across from the Masonic temple is Cass 
Park. It is a refuge for little girls who want 
to swing and old men who want to play 
pinochlie on the picnic tables with their 
friends. The park Is practically the only 
relief in the whole dreary area, and It is 
often packed with people. 

The other park is on the south side of 
Willis between Second and Third. An offi- 
cial of the city recreation department de- 
scribed the spot as a “postage stamp.“ It 
measures about 40 feet wide and 120 feet 
deep. 

I walked past this so-called tot lot several 
times. There was never anyone playing 
there, The kids seemed to prefer an alley- 
way across the street. Someone must ven- 
ture onto the tot lot occasionally, however, 
for it was always littered with trash. 

Howard Crowell, general superintendent 
of the department of parks and recreation, 
stepped to a map in his office and pointed 
at two widely separated spots. 

“There isn't but one hardball diamond be- 
tween here (Northwestern High School) and 
here (Belle Isle) ,” Crowell said. The one is 
at Northwestern High School, more than 2 
miles from Burton School. 

Baseball diamonds, it is said, are expensive 
undertakings. They are expensive, and there 
are more than 110 of them in the outlying 
areas of the city. 

Other recreation efforts have a limited im- 
pact in poor neighborhoods. 

The Boy Scouts, for instance, have trou- 
ble organizing because of the lack of adult 
leadership. Percentage membership rates on 
the lower West Side are only a little more 
than half those in the northwest section. 

There is a full Scouting program at Bur- 
ton School, with 78 members in 3 units. But 
& teacher there, asked about the activity, 
said thoughtfully: 

“It’s hard to get a kid interested in some- 
thing like Scouting. He can have more fun 
out on the street. It's more of a challenge. 

“It's more of a challenge for him to steal 
a car than it is to mess around with some- 
thing like Scouts that he sees isn't going to 
get him anywhere anyway.” 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
appropriate that we set aside a week to 
remember the fate of those peoples who 
remain dominated by Soviet or Chinese 
colonialism. In a very real sense, any 
nation ruled by a small oligarchy of Com- 
munist leaders is truly a captive nation. 
People without the freedom to choose 
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their own leaders, even their own form 
of government, are prisoners. In this 
sense, the Chinese and Cuban people are 
captives of their Governments just as the 
East Germans or the Hungarians. 

Nevertheless, Communist regimes most 
often result from outside forces, from a 
new type of colonialism. It is ironic that 
today the Soviet Union remains the only 
nation practicing the type of imperial 
colonialism which Lenin so roundly con- 
demned. Lenin contended that the 
worldwide proletarian revolution in mod- 
ern industrial nations, so confidently pre- 
dicted by Marx, had been temporarily 
avoided by the capitalist countries in the 
early 20th century through an exploitive 
technique of imperialism. Lenin's argu- 
ment was that the capitalists had been 
able to buy off a large section of the 
skilled proletariat by allowing them some 
of the profits gained from exploiting un- 
derdeveloped colonial territories. By 
exploiting the profits on cheap raw ma- 
terials and new markets in the under- 
developed areas, the capitalists, accord- 
ing to Lenin, would be able to forestall 
the inevitable proletarian revolution for 
a few years. Today, any serious econo- 
mist will tell us that Lenin was dead 
lie a economically as well as histori- 

y. 

The hard fact is that far from living 
off the fat of lucrative new markets, 
most modern industrial nations have 
been losing money on their colonial 
possessions ever since the turn of the 
century. The only really good market 
for a modern industrial nation is another 
industrial nation; an African earning less 
than $100 a year is not going to be able 
to purchase a new Ford, or even a Volks- 
wagen. Similarly, in an age of synthet- 
ics, the once valuable raw materials of 
the underdeveloped nations are quickly 
losing their market value. When one 
considers the administrative and ma- 
terial costs of maintaining a colony—not 
to mention defending it—one can under- 
stand the fallacy of Lenin’s argument. 

I mention these facts in order to 
demonstrate why Soviet colonialism is of 
a type quite different, and yet strangely 
Telated to the situation which Lenin de- 
scribed. The Soviets have actually re- 
versed the situation by occupying and 
colonizing modern industrial nations. 
When the Russian Army occupied East- 
ern Europe at the end of World War II 
there occurred perhaps the most incredi- 
ble plunder of national economies ever 
witnessed in modern history. Livestick 
was simply removed from farms and 
shipped by rail to Russia. When a train- 
load arrived, the Soviets often kept the 
train as well. Entire factories were 
simply dismantled and transported to be 
rebuilt in the Soviet Union. The 
ravishment accomplished, the Soviets 
have continued a long period of exploita- 
tion of the industrial and agricultural 
output of their victimized colonies, In 
the most perverse way, the Soviets were 
able to make colonialism work to their 
advantage. 

But if Soviet colonialism was intended 
to achieve economic advantages for the 
Russian homeland, it was also expected 
to achieve new political and ideological 
victories. It is in this sense that it has 
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proven such a failure. The failure of 
Communist internationalism to compete 
successfully with nationalism was ap- 
parent as early as the First World War, 
when the vast majority of European 
Communists deserted the party to fight 
for their homelands. It was not until 
after the Second World War that the So- 
viets were able to persuade any nations 
to join the international movement. 
That persuasion was and still is the 
armed might of Soviet occupying forces. 

The Communist International had al- 
ways been primarily and ancillary arm 
of Soviet foreign policy, designed to fur- 
ther the interests of the Soviet Union. 
Relations with the new satellite states 
proved to be no exception to the rule. 
The new peoples democracies, classified 
as a step below Socialist nations by the 
Soviets, were ruled by puppet leaders 
who considered the interests of the 
Soviet Union first, and their own na- 
tions second. For the captive nations, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat meant 
the despotism of Soviet functionaries 
whose rule remained subject to the 
whims of their superiors in Moscow. 

It is hard to believe that the Soviets 
AGANI SKOCIA 10 So ee eee 
their subject peoples through the sup- 
pression of national as well as individual 
freedom. 

The political experience of the West- 
ern democracies has represented a long 
history of attempting to find the proper 
balance between freedom and authority. 
The essential problem from Western 
democracy was that of giving man 
enough freedom to realize his creative 
potential while providing the necessary 
authority to prevent man’s abuse of his 
freedom at the expense of other mem- 
bers of the political community. Usu- 
ally this has been most successfully pro- 
vided by laws developed through na- 
tional consensus, and promulgated by 
responsible representatives of the people. 

The original failure of theoretical 
Marxism was to deny that there was need 
for authority in a Communist society. 
The great human tragedy of modern 
communism has been to deny all individ- 
ual liberty in order to develop a totali- 
tarian authority. Far from developing a 
system where no central authority was 
necessary, the Soviets found that a com- 
munistic state could not survive without 
the iron rule of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 

In the captive nations this has meant 
not only dictatorial control over the 
people but over the national governments 
as well. The Soviets were well aware that 
a Communist colonial empire would be a 
good deal more difficult to control than 
a single Communist nation. 

Yet despite the iron hand of Stalin's 
personally ruled Cominform and Soviet 
troops employed to retain party disci- 
pline, by Khrushchev, the Soviets have 
not been able to still the quest for 
freedom in captive nations. Far from an 
empire of faithful buffer states surround- 
ing the Russian heartland, the Russians 
find themselves facing civil unrest and 
hostility when their authority is force- 
fully exercised, and new Communist 
power centers challenging their leader- 
ship when it is not. 
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Whether it be the brave tragedy of the 
Hungarian revolt or the histrionic polem- 
ies which pass between Peiping and 
Moscow, it is apparent to even the most 
casual observer that the great experi- 
ment in proletarian internationalism has 
failed—and failed miserably. On the 
one hand, communism simply has not 
been able to still man’s deep desires for 
freedom and national independence; on 
the other, it has fallen victim to the 
struggle for power inevitable in all tyran- 
nical systems. 

Theoretically and practically, Commu- 
nist economics and politics have repre- 
sented a history of cruel mistakes, fail- 
ures, and hypocrisy. The great tragedy 
lies in the fact that millions of brave 
peoples of proud nations remain captives 
of the Soviet Empire. Eastern Europe 
has now been exploited for 20 years, the 
Baltic nations for a quarter of a century, 
the Moslems of Central Asia for much 
longer. 

We do not want this sorry record to 
continue, We must not allow it to 
spread. The captive nations of the world 
deserve a better fate; the free nations of 
the world must be kept free. That is why 
it is appropriate that we observe Captive 
Nations Week; that we remember our 
own political tradition; that we recognize 
the fallacies and hypocrisies of commu- 
nism, and above all, that we remember 
the brave people of the world who con- 
tinue the fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence in the captive nations. 


Free Enterprise and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of America and appreciation of 
its magnificent free enterprise system 
has its foundation at the grass roots 
level. I am especially pleased to note 
when an outstanding local publication in 
my district comments editorially on the 
virtues and contributions of free enter- 
prise. 

The Pointer, serving Riverdale, Dolton, 
and South Holland, III., contained such 
an editorial in its July 15 edition, and 
under unanimous consent I place it in 
the Recor» at this point: 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND EDUCATION 

More and more business leaders have been 
expressing deep concern over what they feel 
is a lack of understanding of the workings 
and values implicit in our free enterprise 
system of doing things. This worry is based, 
in substantial part, on surveys that indicate 
a woeful misconception of what that system 
has achieved, particularly among young 
people. 

An eloquent appeal for better understand- 
ing was made by Robert C. Kirkwood, chair- 
man of the board of the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Addressing a group of business and pro- 
fessional men, he set his stage in these 
words: “Those who have enjoyed the tre- 
mendous benefits of the free enterprise sys- 
tem would be particularly remiss if, at this 
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critical point in the Nation's history, they 
faled to speak out in support of the concept 
that has made possible the highest standard 
of living achieved by any nation at any time 
in history.” 

Mr. Kirkwood fully realizes that the system 
is not perfect. But it has done an outstand- 
ing job of correcting deficiencies and right- 
ing wrongs. It is, in his words, “the most 
remarkable method ever devised for produc- 
ing and distributing wealth, goods, and serv- 
ices." As examples, he cites the fact that 
more than 70 million people are employed, 
despite the growth of automation; that our 
Nation produces more than one-third of all 
the manufactured goods in the world; and 
that our investment in capital plant, includ- 
ing such institutions as schools and hospitals 
as well as factories, is about three times as 
great now as when we entered World War I. 

Despite all this, misinformation concerning 
Our system abounds. Here Mr. Kirkwood also 
Cites examples, Only one person in three 
thinks that investment in factories and ma- 
chinery makes a major contribution to eco- 
nomic growth. More than half of the adult 
Population believes that net profits of most 
business firms are equal to or exceed total 
Wages paid, while fewer than one-tenth know 
that payrolls substantially exceed profits. 
And a survey of high school seniors showed 
that too many of them thought American 
business was monopoly-ridden and that 
Profits were exorbitant. 

These errors of belief matter deepiy, in 
Mr. Kirkwood’s view, “because if the United 
States is to maintain its economic leadership, 
the private enterprise system must be per- 
Mitted to function freely. And, since the 
Attitude and action of present and future 
Government administrations and Congress 
are actuated by public opinion and political 
Pressure, it is essential to muster active and 
Constructive support for the free enterprise 
System.” Also, he says: “And not the least 
important point in the case for economic 
literacy is the fact that, in the final analysis, 
the economic decisions made by the Federal 
Government are of the greatest moment in 
the personal life of the individual citizen.” 

What can be done? Mr. Kirkwood sug- 
gests that business and professional people 
Work more closely with the school systems. 
He points to the need for maintaining a 
Climate of opportunity, that being basic to 
the system. And he praises the various 
existing programs which provide training and 
knowledge to young people. 

At the end Mr. Kirkwood restates his theme 
in these words: “If we are to insure that our 
tree enterprise system is going to continue 
Without restrictive regulations that would 
Smother it, we must be willing to speak out, 
80 that the people of the United States will 
Understand and te the system's con- 
tributions and its important role in today’s 
society." 


Delegate Warfield Named General in Air 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my great pleasure to join with the 
Other citizens of Maryland in congratu- 
lating Edwin Warfield III, chief of staff 
of the Maryland Air National Guard, on 
his promotion to brigadier general. 

Mr. Warfield is a member of an old 
and distinguished Maryland family. I 
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am delighted to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a brief news story from 
the Sykesville Herald which recites his 
notable services to the United States and 
his native State of Maryland: 

Edwin Warfield III, Maryland Air National 
Guard chief of staff, was promoted to briga- 
dier general in ceremonies on the flight line 
at Travis Field on July 2. 

General Warfield, a resident of Florence, 
represents Howard County in the house of 
delegates. Delegate Teddy“ had previously 
refuted rumors that he would resign from 
the House if promoted, saying he would 
“serve the people of Howard County as long 
as they want me.” 

He began his military career as a private 
in 1942 and served in World War Il. He 
was shot down on a raid against Japan and 
spent 4 days in a life raft before being 
rescued by a submarine. A member of a 
dis ed Howard County family, Mr. 
Warfield is publisher of the legal paper, the 
Daily Record. 


Russ Industry Can’t Deliver; Here’s 
Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Columnist J. A. Livingston, writing in the 
July 15 edition of the Chicago Daily 
News, provides a very timely, pene- 
trating commentary on the weakness of 
the Soviet industrial position. When 
we recognize the people in the Soviet 
Union are captives of a false ideology 
and include millions who are of non- 
Russian background, we can further see 
the reasons for the economic problems 
facing the Communists. 

The article follows: 

Russ INDUSTRY Can’r DELIVER; HERE'S Wry 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Nikita S. Khrushchev could not overcome 
low worker productivity when he was head 
of the Soviet Union. Now his successors, 
Alexei N. Kosygin and Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
are contending with the same industrial 
inertia, low morale, and Inadequate incen- 
tive. 

Khrushchev took a gamble. He gave work- 
ers an advance payment on higher living 
standards. He reduced the workweek first 
from 48 to 46 hours and then to 41 hours. 
He raised wages. But he didn’t deliver. 

Instead, he inflated buying power. He in- 
creased consumer pressure for and 
services and did not get the hoped-for in- 
crease in output. He strained an already 
strained economy. Ultimately, he had to 
Part on promises—because of low produc- 

In steel, the Soviet worker turns out about 
60 percent as much as the US. worker; in 
coke 50 percent; in metalcutting machine 
tools 62 percent; in synthetic rubber 12 per- 
cent; in cement 35 percent; cotton fabrics 42 
percent; dairy products 51 percent. And sọ 
on. 

To be sure, American workers have more 
modern machines and better working condi- 
tions. They work fewer hours and have a 
higher standard of living. Taking every- 
thing into account, the average Soviet 
worker is only 35 percent as productive as 
the average American worker. 
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This lag bugs Khrushchev’s successors. 
In a speech to the graduates of Soviet mili- 
tary academies, Brezhnev, as first secretary of 
the Communist Party, declared that “radical 
improvement in the system of p and 
Management is now being carried out in in- 
dustry and production.” This is backhanded 
recognition of shortcomings. 

The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress notes: The continued annual recruit- 
ment... into industry does not seem to be 
sufficient to alter the lagging relative posi- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. as an industrial pro- 
ducer. If anything, the mechanical practice 
of f & maximum of additional labor 
into the favored branches of production has 
tended to minimize the pressure for more 
efficient methods of labor utilization and, 
therefore, to delay progress.” 

Heretofore, Soviet planners could count on 
lifting total production—if not productivi- 
ty—by drawing more labor into industry 
from agriculture. But this ready supply has 
been depleted. The falloff in farm output 
demands increased productivity in agricul- 
ture, or more labor, or both. 

The reduced birth rate during the war 
compounds the problem for Kosygin and 
Brezhnev. The net increase in the labor 
force has dropped from 1.9 percent a year to 
14 percent. This retards gains in total out- 
put. 

But the system is productivity's worst 
enemy. The Soviet economy functions by 
command. What the boss man wants, the 
boss man gets—at a price. 

The plan—with a capital P—assigns the 
most successful factory 


space, national defense, and research and 
other high-priority projects. These projects 
flourish— but at the expense of other produc- 
tion, especially consumer goods. 

Why should these favored factory man- 
agers strive to conserve labor or material? 
Why bother with efficiency when the re- 
sources of production, by order of the boss 
man are provided by decree. 

In the United States, the labor unions 
take care of this by bargaining for higher 
wages. When wages go up, the incentive to 
introduce labor-saving devices—to substi- 
tute capital for manpower—increases. High 
wages are conducive to high productivity. 
And industries that need workers can bid 
up the price of labor in a free, open market. 

In the Soviet Union, prices and wages are 
fixed. The system has no give, no freedom. 
The preferred industries can get resources. 
Yet, these are the very industries in which 
the top personnel has the capability—but 
not the incentive—to increase efficiency. 

The planned economy—with prices and 
wages fixed—is unresponsive to supply and 
demand, to market forces, to the will (the 
consumption habits) of people. This has 
led to low productivity, strain, and a declin- 
ing rate of economic growth. These are 
apparent in the statistics. The low morale 
among workers isn’t. 


The Current Era in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. MASTON O'NEAL . 
~ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 
Mr, O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with great interest we all noticed 


the remarks of our irrepressible Vice 
President, Husert H. HUMPHREY, at the 
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White House Conference on Education 
on Wednesday, July 21. 

At least the Washington Star reported 
the remarks were prepared for delivery. 
They reported this way back on page 12, 
and the Washington Post did not report 
them at all the next morning; so—not 
having been invited—I am not sure they 
were made. 

If they were so made, I congratulate 
the Vice President and say in that con- 
nection that my only disappointment is, 
first the remarks did not get the front 
page headline they deserved, and second, 
they were not made by the same distin- 
guished gentlemen several years ago 
when they were first needed. 

The Star reported the remarks in part 
as follows: 

Debate and reexamination of American 
educational policies cannot escape from our 
common obligations to preserve the processes 
of democracy and the rule of law. 

The current era in education seems to be 
one of walk-outs, sit-ins, sit-outs, teach-ins, 
picketing, threats and a general debate over 
educational policies and practices. 


We need not agree with the form some of 
today's educational ferment has taken. 

No responsible person condones violence or 
the violation of laws. No responsible person 
advocates actions which endanger the civil 
peace of our local communities or our college 
campuses. And no one supports forms of ir- 
responsibility and immaturity which foster 
dissension and chaos for their own sake. 


Captive Nations Week Observance 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, 6 years ago 
the Congress unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling on the President to 
designate the third week of July as 
Captive Nations Week. This observance 
was first proclaimed by President Eisen- 
hower and each succeeding President has 
followed suit. 

This frank, outspoken, and courageous 
resolution stated that the imperialistic 
policies of Communist Russia have led, 
through direct and indirect aggression to 
the subjugation of the national inde- 
pendence of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
North Vietnam, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution called on 
the President to proclaim the observance 
each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved 
for all the captive nations of the world. 

The high sounding goals embodied in 
the resolution have not yet been attained. 
Therefore, this week we are observing 
Captive Nations Week to show to the 
people living in the slave nations of the 
world that the American people support 
the idea that each one of them will, in 
time, be free and their country inde- 
pendent. There are some signs that 


freedom behind the Iron Curtain is in- 
creasing, and because of this let us en- 
courage this growth and show the world 
that global freedom is our aim—not a 
world divided. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask to be 
placed in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Seattle, Wash., Times 
on Monday, July 12, in observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 

Captive NATIONS WEEK 


Americans who are weary of the everlast- 
ing Communist propaganda din about “im- 
perlalism" will have formal occasion next 
week to examine the true face of modern 
imperialism. 

By unanimous declaration of Congress in 
1959, the third week in July annually is Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

This will be a formal reminder that some 
100 million East-Central Europeans remain 
locked behind the Iron Curtain, which de- 
scended 20 years ago at the end of the Second 
World War. 

The amelioration of living conditions in 
the satellite countries is not a reason to shrug 
off Captive Nations Week. 

The same can be said in regard to the less- 
ening of police-state terror and the carefully 
circumscribed flickerings of independent for- 
eign and economic policy to be seen in some 
satellite capitals. 

No matter how much conditions vary in 
east-central Europe—and life can be vicious 
as at the Berlin wall or even gay as at the 
Black Sea beach resorts—ultimate power 
through the area rests with the Soviet Army. 

But human situations are never static. 
Eventually, shifting political and economic 
tides within the Soviet Union or in the world 
at large could diminish that power or the 
threat of its use. 

Until that happens, the solemn annual 
observance of Captive Nations Week will help 
to keep alive the hopes of 100 million yic- 
tims of modern-day imperialism. 


Eulogy of Hon. T. A. Thompson 


SPEECH 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM . 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1965 


Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. Speaker, trag- 
edy is always shocking and, when its 
hand moves in to take away the life of 
a friend and colleague so recently a 
cheerful and lively member of our 
group, it is indeed painful and oppres- 
sive. I can recall with vivid recollection 
the quiet, instantly friendly young man 
from Louisiana who came to the Con- 
gress with me as a freshman in 1953 
and remember well our early efforts to 
learn firsthand the duties of one 
charged with the responsibility to repre- 
sent a constituency, a State and a Na- 
tion in this great deliberative body. He 
was immediately popular with all of us 
because of his genial attitude and, as 
our responsibilities here mounted, this 
admiration and respect multiplied mani- 
fold for the fine qualities he possessed. 
It was a great pleasure to have enjoyed 
his friendship and it has been an honor 
indeed to serve with him in the House 
of Representatives. I join his many 
friends in this House in an expression of 
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anguish over his sudden and untimely 
passing and extend to Mrs. Thompson, 
his family and his loved ones my genuine 
sympathy. 


Wyoming Civil Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Hod Campbell, edi- 
tor of the Laramie Daily Boomerang, on 
July 9, 1965, spotlights the efforts of 
Wyoming’s Civil Air Patrol while search- 
ing for a light plane missing on a flight 
from Casper to Denver. Wyoming CAP 
wings put 30 craft into the air, 19 from 
Casper and 11 from Laramie. While on 
a mission, the members of the Wyoming 
CAP pay all their own expenses, except 
for gas and oil provided by the U.S. Air 
Force. Searchers flew more than 100 
hours in 1 day with each plane cover- 
ing 100 square miles. 

I place this editorial in the Recorp as 
a tribute to the endurance and self- 
sacrifice of the members of the Wyoming 
Civil Air Patrol and as an indication of 
what cooperative action on the local level 
can do to assist others: 

Turm ONLY Par Is a THANK You 


They're ready at a moment’s notice to stop 
what they're doing and take to the alr to 
search for a missing plane. They're ready to 
help in any other type emergency if their 
services are required. 

They're the men of the Wyoming Wing of 
the Civil Air Patrol. Men who over the last 
2 days have given of their time and their 
efforts, hoping to find some trace of a light 
plane missing on a trip from Casper to 
Denver. 

This time they don’t have much to go on. 
They know the plane left Casper. They 
know it didn't arrive in Denver. No flight 
plan was filed, so they have to assume that 
it was to be a direct flight to Denver. At 
the same time, they must assume that the 
pilot may have deviated from such a route. 

Search planes have been busy from Casper 
to Denver. The Wyoming Wing has been 
searching section by section over the entire 
area from Casper to the Wyoming border, 
flying west of Rawlins and to the eastern 
border of the State. A segment of the search 
is being made by planes from Casper. An- 
other part of the search is belng made from 
Laramie, 

It’s a hard search to make because of the 
lack of a flight plan. If such a flight plan 
had been filed the CAP pilots could follow the 
designated route, then if that proved fruit- 
less, they could swing out in an ever widen- 
ing flight pattern along that same route. 

There's a possibility with no flight plan 
that the pilot may have changed his mind. 
He may have chosen another landing area, 
far from Denver or Casper, or the route con- 
necting them. If he had no flight plan, he 
might have thought it unnecessary to report 
a change in plans. 

The men flying the search are looking for 
the needle in the haystack. They must fly 
areas covered by dense timber where a plane 
could go in and leave such a small swath 
of destruction that it might not be seen from 
the air. 


In the meantime, members of the CAP are 
losing money. They're losing it on wages 
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missed, they're losing it on business con- 
nections that might be missed. They're los- 
ing on use of their planes. And all of the 
time they don't know where to look for the 
plane, except along a general route. 

The men of the CAP are making an all-out 
Search. Chances are they won't find the 
plane, even if it did crash. In the meantime, 
they're willing to give of their time and 
their service in an effort to track down a 
plane that might not even be down. 

The men of the CAP are quick to volunteer 
in other searches. It was through their 
efforts that a helicopter came to the area 
a week ago from Camp Carson, Colo., to join 
in the search for a missing Cheyenne 4-year- 
old. The helicopter didn’t happen to be the 
finder of the girl's body, but eventually dis- 
covery would have probably been made from 
one of these units if a woman on horseback 
hadn't spotted the body. 

We all owe a big vote of thanks to the 
men of the CAP. They do a job when it has 
to be done, no matter what the cost. 


Captive Nations 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Juiy 21, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
Set aside this week to pay tribute to those 
Peoples who share the common misfor- 
tune of being held captive in their own 
lands by the most diabolical tyranny of 
modern times, communism. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
theirs is a terrible fate. It is so because 
they live a life deprived of liberty, We 
all know that man enjoys the natural 
and inalienable right to be free. This 
is a right granted by his Creator. It is 
this principle upon which American de- 
Mocracy has been based. It is this prin- 
ciple that motivated our American Revo- 
lution. It is also this principle that 
motivated the great French Revolution. 

Now, the Communists claim that they 
alone bring freedom to mankind. Every 
book, pamphlet, periodical, or official 
Statement of any kind on the matter of 
human liberty makes the claim that 
communism is the promise of the future 
and that its message is thet of freedom 
for all mankind. 

We of the free world know, of course, 
that communism brings not redemption 
to man but rather enslavement. We 
know that whatever communism obtains 
as a political system it has brought with 
it all the terrible instruments of tyranny 
and imposed them upon the people. We 
have seen this in our lifetime—in Russia, 
the Baltic States, Eastern Europe, China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and Cuba. 

Yet where there is tyranny there also 
lies the seeds of freedom; for the very 
reason for being of tyranny is to pre- 
vent the eruption of liberty. It is, there- 
fore, a fact of life, a reality we must all 
Understand, that in these captive na- 
tions of communism there are millions 
of people who hope and seek genuine 
freedom. We would do a great disservice 
to ourselves and a dishonor to these peo- 
ple if we had failed to make the distinc- 
tion between them and the government 
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that oppresses them. As children of 
God, they seek the free expression of 
their own souls, and it is for us to under- 
stand this deep-rooted natural inclina- 
tion and to do whatever is in our power 
to encourage their hopes. 

This is, of course, the purpose of Cap- 
tive Nations Week: it is simply to pro- 
vide an opportunity for all Americans 
to register their protest against the tyr- 
anny of communism and to give voice 
to their profound hopes and sympathies 
for those peoples that one day they will 
be able to enjoy to the fullest extent the 
freedom which they deserve. 


Majority Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
casual reading of certain publications in 
this country might lead one to believe 
that the great weight of student opinion 
in the United States is opposed to our 
southeast Asian policy and in favor of 
our withdrawal from Vietnam. We read 
a great deal of student groups marching, 
singing and sitting-in to show displeas- 
ure with our current policy. Their goal, 
of course, is to convince the formulators 
of that policy that students in general 
would like to see President Johnson call 
off the effort in support of South Viet- 
nam, even though such action would re- 
sult in the delivery of southeast Asia to 
the Communists. 

I am not satisfied that these demon- 
strations accurately refiect the true opin- 
ion of the majority of students in this 
country and I was pleased, therefore, to 
read recently of the formation of a new 
student group—a group established to 
support this Nation’s foreign policy and 
its dedication to our fight for the free- 
dom of Vietnam. In so doing it will dem- 
onstrate the great weight of student sup- 
port for our position. 

A report on this new group was car- 
ried in a recent editorial from the Rich- 
mond, Va., News Leader, which I would 
like to insert at this point in the RECORD. 
I am convinced that leadership of this 
kind will clearly ilustrate the broad 
backing for President Johnson’s firm po- 
sition in opposition to Communist ag- 
gression. 

The editorial follows: 

Majority REPORT 

Perhaps you missed it * * * the announce- 
ment of another student group concerned 
with the war in Vietmam. Actually, the item 
didnt get much space, not nearly as much as 
the student peace marchers, the antiwar 
group, that marched in Washington back in 
April. It figures. This latest group is sup- 
porting President Johnson’s policy in south- 
east Asia. Not only that, it wants the United 
States to stay in the fight and win. Its 
name? It has the unwieldy title of the stu- 
dent ad hoc committee to support the Presi- 
dent's policy in Vietnam. 

If the name is a big mouthful, the group's 
organizers are certain their organization's 
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voice will be equally large when they get 
Moving next fall. According to its chairman, 
Alfred S. Regnery, a graduate of Beloit Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, the committee plans a wide- 
spread campaign of support for the adminis- 
tration’s policy on college and university 
campuses at that time. He and cofounder 
David Keene of the University of Wisconsin 
believe they will achieve wide support. It is 
their view that the majority of American 
students actually do support national policy, 
contrary to widespread publicity to the con- 
trary. Those opposing the Vietnam action 
are merely an outspoken, highly organized 
minority. 

The 14-man committee says it 
hopes to attract students of every political 
persuasion, both liberal and conservative. It 
wants such broadly based support and mem- 
bership, because it feels the administration 
policy is in the mainstream of American 
political thinking. 

Their immediate plans call for meetings, 
speakers, and other programs on campus in 
the fall, There is a possibility of a big na- 
tional meeting as well. In any event, the ad 
hoc committee will perform a valuable serv- 
ice: By its very existence, it can provide a 
forum for the delivery of what is, after all, a 
majority report from the Nation's colleges. 


South Bend Tribune Urges Support of 
Deepwater Port and Lakeshore Park 
in Northern Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
ReEcorpD an editorial from the July 18, 
1965, South Bend, Ind., Tribune urging 
congressional action to authorize Federal 
participation in the development of a 
public deepwater port at Burns Ditch in 
northern Indiana as well as the creation 
of the Dunes National Lakeshore Park. 

The editorial follows: 

ENCOURAGING 

The outlook for Federal participation in 
the development of a public deepwater port 
at Burns Ditch is glowing somewhat brighter 
as a result of action by the Senate Public 
Works Committee last week. 

The committee approved the project, but 
with a stipulation that none of the $25 mil- 
lion in Federal money authorized by the bill 
under consideration be spent until creation 
of the Dunes National Lakeshore Park is se- 
cure. Even €o, it appears to be a significant 
gain for Indiana in its attempt to persuade 
the Federal Government to play its tradi- 
tional role in the development of such fa- 
cilities. 

Slowly but surely, the compromise provid- 
ing for industrial development as well as 
creation of an 11,000-acre recreational site on 
Lake Michigan appears to be paying divi- 
dends. 

The Senate has passed the bill providing 
for the lakeshore park, which would include 
the existing Indiana Dunes State Park. The 
measure is now before the House Interior 
Committee with hearings scheduled for later 
this year. 

Progress toward getting the Federal park 
and the public deepwater port, too, with Fed- 
eral help has been frustratingly slow, from 
the Hoosier point of view. That some prog- 
ress is being made, however, is the fact of 
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over-riding importance, now that there is 
broader agreement that Indiana should have 
both. 

There is many a slip between the lip and 
the cup, to be sure, but the latest develop- 
ment in the Senate is quite encouraging. 

As the only State bordering on the Great 
Lakes without a public port, Indiana should 
receive Federal aid for the project despite the 
admirable display of Hoosier determination 
to go it alone If necessary. That aid now 
appears to be closer to reality than at any 
time in the past, 


Adlai Stephenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the days since the death of Adlai Steven- 
son, I have pondered how best to offer 
him a proper tribute. ‘Today my problem 
was solved when I read an editorial which 
was broadcast over radio station WBT 
and television station WBTV, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

It expresses my sentiments more 
simply and completely than I have been 
able to do, and I offer it for the RECORD; 

ADLAI STEVENSON 


Adlai Stevenson, who died suddenly on 
Wednesday, gave distinguished service in an 
appointive position after having been de- 
feated twice for the Presidency of the United 
States. 25 

As American delegate to the United Na- 
tions, he protected this country's interests 
well, without indulging in rabid national- 
ism or in hostility to other members of that 
international organization, even to those 
that declare there can be no world peace 
until the United States is destroyed. 

He had the difficult task of calm 
and objective replies to the most vicious at- 
tacks that any great power has even had to 
take In a world forum. His even tempered 
but pointed langauge in those exchanges 
served on many occasions to smooth over 
delicate situations that could have become 
dangerous. He never wavered in his firm 
defense of American policies, even when 
large number of the people and some repre- 
sentatives in Congress were sharply critical. 

His success as ambassador to the United 
Nations is the more impressive, because he 
earlier had the reputation of being an inter- 
nationalist who might have been too sym- 
pathetic to foreign viewpoints. 

He had many critics who could not for- 
get that when he returned from a visit to 
Russia after his second defeat for the presi- 
dency he used much of the same stereotyped 
a haps eee te moa daily by 
Radio Moscow vocati peaceful co- 
existence. 2 

During the election campaign of 1960 it 
was frequently said that, if Kennedy were 
elected, Stevenson would be appointed Sec- 
retary of State, and he would not talk back 
to the Russians. He was not appointed Sec- 
retary of State and he did talk back to the 
Russians in the United Nations post to 
which he was named. He pinned them to 
the wall so effectively that the Soviet dele- 
gates knew that they had tangled with a 
master controversialist. 


He had been well prepared for this role. 
As chief adviser to the United States dele- 
gation to the organizational meeting of the 
United Nations at San Francisco, he was well 
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familiar with the whole history of the world 
forum in which he was to be the chief debater 
during nearly 5 eventful years. 

He was reared on and in public service. His 
grandfather was a member of Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, and Adlai Stevenson himsel served 
in several capacities in the State Department 
and on its foreign missions besides haying 
two terms as Governor of Ilinois. 

His failure to achieve the office of Presi- 
dency does not detract from the fine record 
he made in upholding the interests of his 
country and the cause of world peace in a 
time that has been anything but peaceful. 
To these efforts he gave his best, and his na- 
tive land will remember Adlai Stevenson 
with gratitude. 


Is the Big Issue Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Water- 
loo, Iowa, Daily Courier, in an editorial 
in its July 14 issue, raises an interesting 
point as to why union leaders are push- 
ing so hard for repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The big issue, the Courier suggests, is 
money. With repeal of section 14(b), 
thousands of workers in the 20 States 
with right-to-work laws would be forced 
to join unions. This, of course, would 
fatten union treasuries and eliminate the 
problem of retaining members. 

I commend the Courier editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Repeal of Iowa’s right-to-work law was 
approved by a substantial margin in the 
House of Representatives last spring but de- 
feated by a narrow margin in the Senate. 

In Congress, the situation on repeal of 
the Federal authorization for State right-to- 
work laws is reversed. The Senate is ex- 
pected to vote repeal by a large margin. The 
vote in the House is expected to be close. 

In supporting repeal of the Federal au- 
thorization, union spokesmen will use the 
“free rider” argument—that those who al- 
legedly benefit from the activities of unions 
should be compelled to share the cost. 

But that is an argument pushed much 
more vigorously by paid union officials than 
by rank-and-file union members. Polls in 
Iowa show that a majority of union members 
favor retention of the right-to-work law on 
the grounds that the voluntary right to join 
or not join gives them protection which they 
can obtain in no other way. 

After all the pro and con arguments are 
considered, it is apparent that the big issue 
is money. Local unions collect between $1 
and $35 a month in dues, with the average 
being about $4. For a half-million workers, 
that is $24 million a year in additional reve- 
nue, In addition, unions charge from $1 to 
$1,400 in initiation fees, with the average 
being about $10. For a half-million workers, 
that is another $5 million. Unions also 
sometimes charge transfer fees and impose 
assessments which run into more millions 
of dollars if nonunion workers can be forced 
to join. 

We don't know how many workers would 
be forced into unions if right-to-work laws 
in the 20 States were outlawed by Congress, 
But a half-million workers is probably a con- 
servative estimate, assuming that new con- 
tracts would be negotiated requiring a union 
shop. If that estimate is correct, the stake 
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in repeal of the Federal authorization is at 
least $24 million a year. It might be much 
more. 

No wonder union leaders want repeal of 
the Federal authorization. It would fat- 
ten up union treasuries and eliminate the 
problem of retaining members. 

But we have seen no pledges that union 
dues would be reduced if the right-to-work 
laws are banned. Without such reductions, 
the rank-and-file union member has nothing 
to gain by repeal and the “free rider” argu- 
ment is proved to be a fraud. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying indeed to note the increasing 
recognition being given Captive Nations 
Week in its seventh year of observance. 
During this week, there is a more concen- 
trated discussion of the situation of the 
various countries under totalitarian rule. 
In a time of increasing Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese agitation, it is important 
that free people everywhere be made 
more aware of the conditions of oppres- 
sion which exist in other parts of the 
world. 

The purpose of Captive Nations Week 
is threefold. First, it is an expression of 
deep sympathy and compassion, from 
the hearts of the American people, to 
those who have suffered and are suffer- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny. 

Secondly, it is an expression of sup- 
port to those within and without their 
captive homelands, assuring them that 
the citadel of freedom has not turned 
its back on their just aspirations for 
freedom and national unity in a moment 
of political expediency. It is one of the 
cardinal rules of a totalitarian regime 
that the spirit of resistance must be 
crushed. We must seek, by whatever way 
possible, to thwart this goal. That our 
moral support of such resistance strikes 
home to the rulers of the Kremlin has 
already been demonstrated in the past. 
What effect the proclamation of Captive 
Nations Week earlier this month by 
President Johnson will have remain to 
be seen. But surely we can do more than 
simply memorialize the occasion. We 
can urge that all instruments for dis- 
seminating information to the peoples” 
beyond the Iron Curtain be used to con- 
vey our message of hope, and we can un- 
ceasingly bring the Soviet Union before 
the court of moral world opinion when- 
ever the question of the rights of man is 
Taised. Furthermore, we can strengthen 
and revitalize world organizations to pro- 
mote the freedom of men and to work for 
the release of those now suffering under 
the bonds of totalitarianism. 

Lastly, we must not forget that the 
list of captive nations, numbering not 
less than 25, is not a closed list as far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned. From 
Vietnam to the Congo, the struggle for 
the minds of men and the control of 
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nations continues. We should use Cap- 
tive Nations Week to remind ourselves 
that we must correct our past mistakes, 
and strive to prevent the subjugation of 
new areas of the world. A nation that 
condones indifference to past oppression 
cannot remain just and, at the same time, 
a nation that condones indifference to 
future oppression cannot remain free. 


District 65’s Proposal to Adjust the Statu- 
tory Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
significant statement made by Cleveland 
Robinson, secretary-treasurer, District 
65, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union, to the General Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, on June 8, 1965: 

In testifying on proposals to extend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Cleveland 
Robinson pointed out that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act makes it an unfair 
method of competition for industries to 
Permit the existence of conditions detri- 
mental to the health, efficiency, and well- 
being of workers. As an enlightened la- 
bor leader, he pointed out the effect on 
employers who have entered into collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, only to face 
cutthroat competition from unorgan- 
ized employers. 

He also recommends that the statutory 
Minimum wage be adjusted annually 
on January 1 to equal 75 percent of the 
average hourly earning of the manu- 
facturing production worker as computed 
by the Secretary of Labor for the pre- 
ceding October 15. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that his recom- 
mendations should be given serious at- 
tention by the Members of the House. 

The text of his remarks follows: 
BTATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CLEVELAND ROBIN- 

SON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, District 65, 

RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPARTMENT STORE 

UNION, TO THE GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

LABOR OP THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

ON JUNE 8, 1965, nv WasHrncTon, D.C. 

My name is Cleveland Robinson. Iam sec- 
Tretary-treasurer, District 65. Retail Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union. I am ap- 
pearing in place of David Livingston, presi- 
dent of our union, who is unfortunately con- 
fined to a hospital bed. District 65 has 
35,000 members who are employed in de- 
partment stores, wholesale and retail trade, 
ight manufacturing, and in the industries 
servicing New York's vast garment complex. 

To these 35,000 members whose contractual 
minimum is $1.75 per hour, substantial im- 
provements in the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is no mere academic 
matter. Nor is our concern limited to the 
humanitarian concepts involved. 

Our need for these substantial improve- 
ments is urgent and immediate because of 
the deteriorating competitive status of the 
employers with whom we have contractual 
relations. 
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It is appropriate to quote from section 2 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act: “The Con- 
gress hereby finds that existence in industries 
engaged in commerce or the production of 
goods for commerce of labor conditions det- 
rimental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standards of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers * * * constitutes an unfair method 
of competition in commerce.” 

My union suggests that this portion of the 
congressional intent originally formulated in 
1938 has been virtually ignored by succeed- 
ing Congresses. This omission by the Con- 
gress of the United States, unless corrected 
in the very near future, will have disastrous 
results for many of this Nation's employers 
who are signatory to a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

One of many examples is the direct mail 
industry of the New York metropolitan area. 
In this industry district 65 has managed to 

3,000 of the 6,000 member labor 
force. The contractual minimum for the 
organized one-half is $2.06 per hour. Hardly 
a magnificent wage. 

We are prevented from achieving a decent 
minimum because in the unorganized one- 
half of the industry the minimum is $1.25 
per hour. 

It is quite obvious that unless Govern- 
ment intervenes, employers in the direct 
mail industry will go to the wall. After all, 
it is not the function of the union to nego- 
tiate wage cuts. 

Nor is it the function of Government to 
stand by idly while legitimate and decent 
employers are destroyed by their sweatshop 
competitors. 

It is apparent, then, that in pleading be- 
fore this honorable body today, we are also 
advocates of the interests of those employers 
who are signatories to a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

It is equally apparent that a statutory 
minimum of $1.25 per hour violates section 
2(a) (3), that part of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which was designed to protect em- 
ployers as well as employees. 

Our first recommendation, then, is that 
this Congress implement the promise of the 
original act. 

Our second recommendation is that this 
Congress enact a formula which would re- 
move minimum wage changes from the leg- 
islative-political area where it sometimes 
seems we get too much heat and not nearly 
enough light. : 

District 65 recommends that the statutory 
minimum be revised annually based on a 
formula which is objective, accurate, and 
equitable. 

We recommend that on January 1, of each 
year, the statutory minimum be adjusted to 
equal 75 percent of the average hourly earn- 
ing of the manufacturing production worker 
as computed by the Secretary of Labor for 
the preceding October 15. 

This objective formula has several ad- 
vantages. 

1. As previously stated, it would remove 
minimum wage changes from the legislative- 
political area. 

2. The employer signatory to a collective 

g agreement would enjoy a larger 
degree of protection against sweatshop com- 
pennon than he presently enjoys. 

3. By spreading out over the years the in- 
evitable boosts in the statutory minimum, 
employers will be able to more accurately 
anticipate labor costs and plan accordingly. 

4. It would guarantee automatically that 
the inarticulate, unorganized worker would 
have at least partial protection against the 
attrition of his purchasing dollar. 

5. It would also guarantee that the unorga- 
nized worker would share to at least a mini- 
mal degree in the productivity gains of our 
Nation. 

Specifically, this formula, if enacted in 
1960, would have provided for a statutory 
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minimum wage of $1,70 per hour on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961; $1.76 on January 1, 1962; $1.80 on 
January 1, 1963; $1.85 on January 1, 1964; 
and $1.90 on January 1, 1965. 

These small annual hikes can easily be 
managed by any reasonably competent 
employer. 

It should be noted that the manufacturing 
production worker rate is not necessarily 
precisely the average of all workers. It ex- 
cludes the relatively higher paid construction 
worker, the truckdriver, and longshoreman, 
to mention only a few. 

That particular index has been selected 
because it is generally agreed that it is the 
most accurate one available and, in any 
event, we have to start some 

In the area of exclusions, my union deems 
it criminal to deny to a single worker the 
protection of minimum-wage legislation, in- 
adequate as it may be at the present time. 

The exclusions serve the purpose of per- 
petuating the vicious cycle of grinding pov- 
erty, and all its inevitable consequences. 
The exclusions mock President Johnson's 
war on poverty. 

Those who argue for the continuation of 
a single exclusion, and those who, wittingly 
or unwittingly, succumb to those arguments, 
are perpetuating virtual slavery, 20th century 
style. 

It is not accidental that the principal 
proportional victims of the exclusions are the 
black workers. 

My union does not intend to fight for the 
right of the black worker to be served at the 
hamburger counter only to find when he 
gets there that he doesn’t have the 50 cents 
to pay for the hamburger. A social right 
secured is meaningless unless Implemented 
with economic wherewithal. 

My union does not believe it unreasonable 
to demand that those who are sincere and 
energetic advocates of civil rights be no less 
zealous in the campaign for economic rights. 

In deference to rule XI of the House of 
Representatives and, more important, in ap- 
preciation of the enormous demands made 
on the time avallable to the Members of this 
honorable body, we omitted from our state- 
ment extensive remarks, These additional 
comments will be made available to you in 
the near future and we respectfully request 
that these be included in the record. 

In the meantime, we would like the record 
to indicate that district 65 supports without 
reservation the position taken by the AFL- 
010. 


Adlai Stevenson 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, all 
men of good will mourned the sudden 
death of Adlai Stevenson. And all men 
hope and pray that his ideals, the ideals 
of peace and enlightened understanding, 
will endure. 

But peace can be achieved only through 
the cooperative efforts of countless di- 
verse citizens of this world. Through 
his dedicated service in the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Stevenson greatly 
encouraged international understanding 
and cooperation. Thus there is no more 
appropriate memorial to this great man 
than the Adlai E. Stevenson Fellowships 
announced yesterday by President John- 
son. These fellowships will bring young 
propia from throughout the world to the 
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United Nations, there to study, learn, 
and gain an increased understanding of 
each other and the problems common to 
all nations of this globe. These fellow- 
ships are an investment in the future 
leaders of the world, and they serve 
notice to all lands that Ambassador 
Stevenson's nation intends that his 
spirit shall endure. 


After Apollo—Then What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the July Industrial Re- 
search magazine outlines with great 
clarity the alternatives available to us in 
exploiting the broad base now being de- 
veloped in our national space program 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. We are at a crossroads 
in time with respect to the decisions that 
we must make to fully utilize our now 
broad space capabilities. I commend 
this editorial to your reading as a suc- 
cinct summary of the decisions that face 
us in our continuing a successful na- 
tional space effort: 

AFTER APOLLO—THEN WHAT? 

Recent successes of the Soviet Voskhod-II 
flight in March and our own dramatic Gem- 
ini-IV walk-in-space 77 days later have 
renewed planning efforts both within and 
without NASA circles toward future space 


goals. 

NASA and the rest of the industrial re- 
search community have a variety of goals to 
contemplate. All of them are tied inexor- 
ably into International political motives and 
deployment of manpower, as well as scien- 
tific and pure adventure considerations. 
They seem to break down into these alterna- 
tives: 

(1) Devote primary space energies to ex- 
ploring the moon and developing a lunar 
scientific colony and space port; 

(2) Land men on Mars or Venus or both; 

(3) Explore the asteroids and perhaps uti- 
lize their materials; 

(4) Stress orbiting physical and astro- 
nomical laboratories; 

(5) Work on all of these other space ob- 
jectives somewhat equally and simultane- 
ously; or + 

(6) Deemphasize space entirely and shift 
national scientific and industrial efforts to 
undersea technology, cancer and other health 
research, or other large nonspace projects. 

Excellent reasons seem to abound for 
any of these alternate directions, but it is the 
opinion of this staff of editors that the 
United States should stress the first five 
goals in the order listed. The race for the 
moon should not cease with a few manned 
landings; lunar development, exploration, 
and colonization is potentially profitable, sci- 
entifically beneficial, and far-reaching into 
all of the disciplines of science. 

The moon not only provides a large and 
steady airless base from which to observe 
the universe—as orbiting laboratories do 
not—but can become a natural low-gravity 
space port for accomplishing other solar sys- 
tem objectives. As for suggestion No. 6, we 
believe it would be foolhardy to abandon 
mankind's greatest scientific adventure after 
the first cosmically tiny step has been taken. 

As editor Nen P. Ruzic explained in his se- 
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ties The Case for Going to the Moon,” prac- 
tical scientific, industrial, and humanitarian 
reasons for developing the moon include 
employing its unique environment for re- 
search and vacuum manufacturing; mining 
it for useful materials and significant geo- 
logical knowledge; locating on it meteoro- 
logical and astronomical observatories, hos- 
pitals, and biological laboratories; develop- 
ing it as a space port from which to explore 
the solar system and the rest of the universe; 
and utilizing the byproduct of space tech- 
nology to massively stimulate our economy 
and to help prevent war.” 


Former President of ABAC Now Works 
for Mr. Peanut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAS TON O'NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my section of the country, the 
name of Dr. George P. Donaldson is 
closely associated with the peanut in- 
dustry. 

“Mr. Pete,” as he is affectionately 
known, is dedicated to making the world 
more peanut conscious. As executive 
secretary for the Georgia Agricultural 
Commodity Commission for Peanuts, 
Mr. Pete travels thousands of miles a 
year promoting our important agricul- 
tural product. 

A feature article appearing in the July 
20 edition of the Albany, Ga., Herald, 
points out that Mr. Pete is going strong 
in his second career, having retired 4 
years ago as president of Abraham Bald- 
win Agricultural College at Tifton. 

I would like to share the following ar- 
ticle with my colleagues: 

REMAINS ACTIVE aT 71; FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
-ABAC Now Works FOR “Mr. PEANUT” 
Trrron, Ga—The old adage about “would 

rather wear out than rust out’’ would surely 

apply to Dr. George P. Donaldson, of Tifton, 
nationally known speaker, educator, and 
agriculturist. 

“Mr. Pete.“ as he is affectionately called, 
is so busy working for the Georgia peanut 
farmers and promotion of peanuts that he 
has no time to “rust out,” He gives no in- 
dication at wearing out either, because at 71, 
he is forever on the go, traveling thousands 
of miles a year trying to make the world 
more peanut conscious. 

When Dr. Donaldson retired as president 
of Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 4 
years ago at the age of 67, he quickly and 
effectively made the transition from college 
to peanuts. He began working the next day 
after retirement as executive secretary for 
the Georgia Agricultural Commodity Com- 
mission for Peanuts, 

Mr. Donaldson will tell you that consump- 
tion of peanut butter has gone up 44 per- 
cent during the past 5 or 6 years, even though 
the population has increased only 8 per- 
cent. 

He said the Alabama Producers, the Na- 
tional Peanut Council of Peanuts, manufac- 
turers, shellers, and other groups have also 
been promoting peanuts. 

QUALITY PRODUCT 

“The commission feels that it has certainly 
had a part in seeing a better quality prod- 
uct produced and the yield has steadily 
grown in our State from 1,210 pounds per 
acre in 1961 to 1,680 pounds in 1964," Dr. 
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Donaldson said. “Georgia is the largest 
peanut-producing State in America and the 
commission has worked steadily to continue 
to hold its position.” 

One of the most valuable facets of the 
peanut commission’s work is that it has 
given new encouragement and incentive to 
the peanut farmers. 

“They feel a sense of satisfaction in know- 
ing that they themselves are now able to do 
something about marketing their own prod- 
uct,” Dr. Donaldson said. “This they are 
doing through the peanut commission which 
they support and direct.” 

Every week Dr. Donaldson receives letters 
from farmers and farm groups stating their 
delight over the progress of peanuts and the 
peanut program, Responses also from the 
manufacturers and shellers indicate that 
the industry as a whole things the peanut 
commission is performing a valuable serv- 
ice. 

The scope of the commission includes re- 
search, education and promotion. 

Week by week Dr. Donaldson goes to meet- 
ings of agricultural groups, peanut shellers 
and processors and attends other conven- 
tions and civic club meetings telling about 
peanuts. He has spoken in about 14 States, 
traveling about 25,000 miles a year, mostly 
by plane. 

ATTENDS CONFAB 


Only recently Mr. Pete attended the South- 
eastern Peanut Association Convention in 
New York City and was master of ceremonies 
of a program in observance of National Pea- 
nut Day. Other members of the peanut 
commission were there, along with the Geor- 
gia peanut princess. 

Acting on behalf of the commission, Dr. 
Donaldson works with an advertising agency 
in New York to promote consumption of 
peanuts. The agency provides peanut and 
peanut butter recipes and feasures for news- 
papers and magazines over the Nation, pro- 
vides four home economists who work with 
school lunch supervisors and other groups, 
and otherwise publicizes peanuts. The com- 
mission sends thousands of small packages 
of peanuts to local, State and national levels, 
and some to foreign countries. 

All this promotion is getting results. In 
1964, 48,000 tons of peanuts were exported 
and the commission feels that its promo- 
tional activities had a part in the increased 
export trade. Dr. Donaldson said, “this is 
the largest number of peanuts exported with- 
in a decade.” 

On the homefront the commission has 
been cooperating with research stations in 
controlling various types of diseases and in- 
sects that attack the plant, and they always 
are exalted when they get results in the par- 
ticipation they have done in fighting nut- 


grass, 
The rsearch of the commission is also in 
finding new uses for peanuts. A full-time 
home economist is employed for this pur- 
pose, and this program has resulted in de- 
velopment of new peanut butter ice cream. 
Dr, Donaldson is associate editor of the 
Southeastern Peanut Farmer, gets out a 
monthly trade letter called “Straight From 
the Vine,” and has a monthly column called 
“Peanuts and Progress” in 44 newspapers. 


Captive Nations 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 
Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, the 


people of Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovaka, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania 
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continue to live under totalitarian rule. 

None of the basic rights which we hold 
to be self-evident have been restored. 
If there has been any improvement in 
their condition, it is like the improve- 
ment that may be found in a skillfully 
run penal institution. 

It is our duty to remember this—to 
keep in mind that so long as any once- 
free nation remains captive, all the free 
People of the world share in that captiv- 
ity. The bell that tolls for liberty tolls 
for liberty everywhere. 


USDA—Consumer Friend—Cotton, Wool 
Become New Fabrics of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention that research conducted 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
helping the American housewife get more 
for her clothing and fabric dollar. Cot- 
ton and wool have been used for thou- 
sands of years, but now USDA scientists 
are giving them new 20th century prop- 
erties for the comfort and convenience 
of consumers. 

Almost every American consumer is 
familiar with wash-and-wear shirts and 
blouses—which, among other advan- 
tages, are easy to launder and reduce the 
ironing chore for the lady of the house. 
The Department helped pioneer the de- 
velopment of these wash-and-wear 
finishes. 

Stretch socks, slacks, and underwear 
made of a new stretch cotton are the 
result of another clothing advance from 
USDA laboratories. Stretch cottons are 
now fashion leaders in women's and 
girls’ casual clothing. 

These new fabrics have many uses. 
They are ideal for upholstery and slip- 
covers. Consumers can now buy all-cot- 
ton stretch materials as piece goods. A 
recent extension of the process gives an 
added look of richness and depth to in- 
expensive cotton lace. 

The Departmert has also developed 
processes for making cotton fabrics oil 
and water repellent. USDA flameproof- 
ing treatments are widely used on cotton 
and woo! going into draperies, uphostery, 
and rugs. And new processes perfected 
by USDA scientists are adding weather 
and rot resistance to cottons used in 
awnings, tents, an’ tarpaulins. 

The newest clothing development on 
the market—shrink-resistant wool—is 
also a USDA achievement, 

The new Wurlanized wool—the name 
is derived from USDA's Western Utiliza- 
tion Research Division—can be machine 
Washed without shrinking and matting. 
This means that skirts, slacks, sweaters, 
Socks, and blankets with complete laun- 
derability, and needing only slight press- 
ing afterward, will soon be widely avail- 
able to consumers. 
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All-wool stretch fabrics produced by a 
USDA process are also the market, as are 
woolen garments with permanent creases 
and pleats. 

Consumers can look ahead to further 
advances in these time-honored fabrics. 
They can expect improved all-wool 
stretch fabrics, wools that resist soiling 
and wear, and wool more effectively 
mothproofed. As for cotton, USDA 
scientists are making excellent progress 
in new processes which will give wash- 
and-wear cotton increasing durability 
and life. 

The development of cotton and wool 
materials with new convenience proper- 
ties is a significant contribution by which 
USDA scientists are helping consumers 
to take better advantage of the Ameri- 
can age of abundance. 


The American City: Problem and Promise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6, the Honorable Arthur Naftalin was 
inaugurated for his third term as mayor 
of the city of Minneapolis—the city 
which I am honored to represent, 


I was very pleased to be present to 
hear the inaugural address by Mayor 
Naftalin, for he spoke not only of the 
problems of our city but also of its 
promise. 


Minneapolis has made great strides 
under his administration—in transpor- 
tation, urban redevelopment, human wel- 
fare, and a host of others. Much remains 
to be done, however, and the mayor's 
speech reveals that he has given this task 
his careful thought. Because American 
cities share many problems in common, 
this message by our capable and articu- 
late mayor will be of interest to other 
Members of the House. I have unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD 
the full text of Mayor Naftalin’s inaug- 
ural address which follows: 

INAUGURAL MESSAGE OF ARTHUR NAFTALIN, 
MAYOR OF 


Governor Rolvaag, Congressman FRASER; 
Mr. President of the council, honorable mem- 
bers of the council, fellow public officials, 
fellow citizens and our most honored guest, 
former mayor of Minneapolis, Vice President 
of the United States, the Honorable HUBERT 
H. HumPHREY: Twenty years ago, almost to 
the day, HUBERT HUMPHREY stood where I 
am standing now and took the oath of office 
as Mayor of Minneapolis. On that day began 
® procession of events that has witnessed 
the rise of one of the greatest men of our 
time. The people of our city are justifiably 
proud that they were the first to recognize 
the magnificent talents and the great leader- 
ship abilities of the man who honors us to- 
day by his presence, 

This is for me a sentimental moment that 
I shall always cherish. I was with HUBERT 

when he took office 20 years ago, 

him then as his secretary and 

working with his as a disciple and as a 
friend. 
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Over these years he has been teacher, coun- 
selor, mentor, and at the same time task- 
master, disciplinarian and prodder of my 
conscience. My association with him has 
been a privilege for which I shall always 
be grateful. 

Through these years HUBERT HUMPHREY 
has been an unflagging champion of moral- 
ity and equal justice. Wherever men have 
struggled to improve their human plight 
they have had in him an effective ally. He 
is a leader In the finest tradition of demo- 
cratic statesmanship. We are indeed honored 
that Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY is 
with us this morning. 

It is especially appropriate that he be with 
us today. He is here not only to mark the 
20th anniversary of his own inauguration 
as mayor but also in his role as President 
Johnson’s liaison representative with the 
municipal governments of the Nation. 

Some weeks ago President Johnson asked 
Mr. HUMPHREY to assume the liaison role to 
assist the mayors of our cities in making 
most effective use of federally supported 
programs, especially those dealing with the 
war against poverty, civil rights, housing, 
urban redevelopment, and the beautification 
of America. 

Already in a few short weeks Mr. HUMPHREY 
has established a close relationship with the 
mayors and is giving us effective assistance 
as we seek to help our cities deal with their 
problems, 

In his work with the mayors and by his 
presence here today Mr. Humpxrey empha- 
sizes that, however wide in scope may be the 
Federal programs, the basic responsibility for 
meeting the problems of our cities lies with 
us. 

My appearance here today is in effect a 
plea to you that we join in a more complete 

of that responsibility. In making 
this plea at the outset of a new term I do 
so in the spirit of a new beginning, 

It is my earnest hope that we will develop 
a more effective relationship and, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies of government, will 
make a significant impact on our growing 
problems. 

By now these problems.are well known. 


prosperity, inequalities and discrimination, 
and neighborhoods threatened by blight and 
deterioration—these conditions, among many 
others, demand that we fashion programs 
that will provide a meaningful attack. 

This attack, I believe, should be aimed at 
five interrelated objectives: 

First, meeting our financial crisis; second, 
sharpening and strengthening our efforts in 
planning and community development; third, 
expanding and improving our programs for 
social planning; fourth, initiating a program 
to beautify our cities and to preserve historic 
sites; and fifth, a concerted effort to strength- 
en the procedures and structure of our Goy- 
ernment. 

I. MEETING THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 

With respect, first, to the financial crisis, 
our first need is for a complete analysis of 
where we stand with respect to the balance 
of this fiscal year. A further critical require- 
ment is the effective coordination of finan- 
cial policymaking on the part of the several 
independent boards and the city council. 
We need at this point to begin, on a co- 
ordinated basis, a clear-cut budget proposal 
for 1966 that comprehensively deals with all 
of our city’s needs. 

Recognizing that the primary responsibil- 
ity for financial planning is vested in the 
city council, I wish to assure you of my com- 
plete cooperation. My office is prepared to 
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assist in the fashioning of an overall budget, 
to help with a citywide financial study that 
might serve as a basis for specific legislative 
recommendations, to participate as a mem- 
ber of the council's bipartisan legislative 
committee, or to assist any study almed at 
discovering possible savings in present 
operations. 

The mayor's office will be responsive to any 
request from the city council for leadership, 
direction or assistance. I ask only that such 
request be accompanied with assurances. of 
adequate staff support. 

With respect further to finances, I should 
note that it is generally agreed that we can- 
not further burden property taxpayers and 
that it is imperative that we develop a tax 
source for city financing. We must be pre- 
pared, in the event of a special legislative 


some prospect of financial relief, and, in any 
event, to begin at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to prepare for the 1967 legislative 
seasion. 

With respect to nonproperty tax sources 
I give you this assurance, that I am 
to consider any proposal that does not im- 
pose unfair burdens on any group. I am 
prepared, working with other representatives 
of our government and with our civic lead- 
ership, to examine anew our financial dilem- 
ma and, on a bipartisan basis, to seek an 
effective solution. 
I. PLANNING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


In recent months there has been a quick- 
ening of concern over whether we are mov- 
ing rapidly enough to deal with the forces 
of change that surround us. There is 
mounting pressure for land uses at higher 
densities. Residential areas are increasingly 
invaded by traffic and threatening blight. 
Progress in freeway construction continues 
to be a concern. The harsh winter high- 
lighted the city’s lack of paved streets. We 
are increasingly more aware of the need for 
redevelopment that will open our land to 
new commercial and industrial uses. 

Thus, within the broad fleld of planning 
and community development there are a host 
of complex and interrelated problems that 
require ever more intensive study. 

Fortunately, we now have a vast storehouse 
of information, the result of the work of 
our city planning commission in diagnosing 
our needs and resources. There will soon 
be before us the findings of the community 
improvement program, our comprehensive 
community renewal project which was con- 
ducted by the planning commission over a 
3-year period largely with Federal funds. 
The Minneapolis project has received na- 
tionwide attention, because of its broad scope 
and its effective citizen participation. 

It covers such widely ranging but related 

commercial and indus- 


facilities, urban design, relocation, the 
provement of social , transportation, 
new jobs and investments, new uses of urban 
renewal, and the planning of parks, libraries 
and schools. 

The community improvement program 
findings constitute a framework within 
which the city council and other public 
bodies can make policy decisions of immense 
im to our future, which in the im- 
mediate period ahead presents us with an 
unprecedented opportunity. 

Through good planning we can achieve 
within our city a vast expansion in the 
“brain” industries that require human tal- 
ent and skill combined with high quality 
education. To assist this growth we should 
place high on our agenda the redevelopment 
of the related Cedar-Riverside, Industry 
Square, and Southeast University areas. 

By the selective use of urban renewal, 
combined with imaginative planning by the 
University of Minnesota and by private en- 
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terprise, we can evolve an integrated plan 
for a city within a city, one that will serve 
as a great educational, medical, and cultural 
crossroads for the entire Twin Cities area. 

As this program proceeds it must, on the 
basis of concern and goodwill, protect the 
interests and equities of those who will be 
effected—homeowners, businesses, the edu- 
cational and medical institutions—at the 
same time insuring that the entire commu- 
nity will be benefited. 

I am aware that this program is already 
beset with controversy. Yet, I cannot con- 
scientiously avoid speaking out on a matter 
of such fundamental importance to our 
future. 

The University of Minnesota plays a vital 
Tole in the life of Minneapolis. We have not 
always appreciated the degree to which the 
high quality of that institution has been 
reflected in our lives. We have not always 
understood the importance of its presence 
to our economic growth and to our educa- 
tional and cultural development. Today it is 
most urgent that we acquire a proper appre- 
ciation of what the university means as a 
community resource, because never before 
has the university been under such enor- 
mous pressure to expand and to open new 
and greater educational opportunities. This 
expansion represents a great opportunity for 
the people of Minneapolis, and we must in 
our own self-interest take full advantage 
of it. 

Meantime we are making excellent progress 
in our programs of urban renewal and pub- 
lic housing. As a result of the excellent 
work of the Minneapolis Housing and Re- 
development Authority today we are in the 
forefront of American cities for our progress 
in revitalizing the downtown, in removing 
blight from vast sections of the city, and in 
providing attractive new homes for a larger 
number of low-Income families and elderly 
people. 

Thus, we face a challenge of community 
development against a background of signifi- 
cant progress. The pressing need now is for 
greater coordination in the planning area. 
These responsibilities are now shared by the 
city council, the city planning commission, 
the capital long-range Improvements com- 
mittee, the Minneapolis Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority, the school system, and 
by the other boards and commissions, all of 
whom must work closely with county and 
State agencies and with the planners for pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I believe the mayor's Office can be helpful 
in achieving this coordination. Here again 
primary responsibility is vested in the city 
council, but I will be pleased to respond 
promptly and enthusiastically to any request 
for assistance in setting goals, resolving con- 
fiicts, mediating among agencies, or program 
building. Again I ask only that such request 
be accompanied by an assurance of adequate 
staff. 

IIT. PROGRESS IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


The great strength of our planning has 
been its emphasis on both physical and social 
needs. We have recognized the impor- 
tance of enlarged educational opportunities, 
of conscious attention to the elimination of 


approaches that heip 
persons now dependent to become self-suffi- 
cient. 

In this broad field at least four areas 
should have our attention: (1) the continued 
implementation of the Economic Opportun- 
ity Act, (2) further improvement in the city’s 
relief program, (3) enlargement of the work 
of the mayor’s commission on human rela- 
tions, and (4) further professionalizing of our 
law enforcement activity. 

The Economic Opportunity Act is an effort 
in depth to reach persons who are in need— 
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the handicapped, the dispossessed, the un- 
educated, the unskilled, the high school, 
dropout, the youngster from a culturally 
deprived home, the older person with years 
of productive life È 

We have made excellent progress in im- 
plementing this act, and for this progress 
we are indebted to the Community Health 
and Welfare Council of Hennepin County for 
the excellent management and direction it 
has given the program. 

At my request, the council appointed a 
countywide committee which assumed di- 
rection of all matters that come under the 
broad-ranging titles of the act. Thanks to 
this organization's leadership, our programs 
have been singularly free of conflict, con- 
troversy, or criticism. We have pushed stead- 
ily forward so that today we have in opera- 
tion 9 major projects that are helping 
more than 5,000 individuals with Federal 
grants totaling $750,000. 

Similarly, in our human relations and law 
enforcement activities and in the 
under the board of public welfare there is a 
deepening appreciation of what we must do 
to achieve a stable social pattern. Despite 
our financial crisis, it is imperative that we 
give these crucial programs adequate support. 

It is also encouraging to note the extent to 
which our neighborhoods are recognizing the 
importance of p We now have a 
large number of dynamic neighborhood or- 
ganizations seeking ways to promote whole- 
some growth and to check physical and hu- 
man decay. 

I note especially the emergence of the 
council of councils, a citywide movement 
embracing all the neighborhood organiza- 
tions and representing a major new dimen- 
sion in overall social planning. 

Our beautiful city of Minneapolis can be- 
come the model city of America. It is within 
our reach to remove the remaining pockets 
of blight, to banish poverty, at least in its 
most extreme forms, to establish a pattern 
of genuine equality and justice in all our 
human relations, to develop programs that 
reach and help everyone in need, and to ex- 
tend further our already high cultural and 
educational level until it pervades and per- 
meates the community, infusing all of us 
with the common purpose of achieving the 
highest quality of human expression. 

IV. BEAUTIFYING OUR CITY 


It is appropriate here to mention the na- 
tional program recently launched by Presi- 
dent Johnson to preserve and enhance the 
beauty of this country. 

Because of our rich endowment of natural 
beauty and because of our unusual con- 
sciousness of the qualitative aspects of com- 
munity life, we have a special obligation to 
participate in this program. 

We should undertake a three-way ap- 


First, we should seek to preserve and en- 
hance the beauty of our river and its banks, 
our waterfalls and streams, our parks and 
trees and boulevards, to protect and preserve 
the water levels and the natural beauty of 
our lakes, to add new garden areas, and to 
seek in all ways to heighten, brighten, and 
intensify every corner that can yield a bit 
of visual joy. 

Second, we should move to preserve historic 
sites and other identifying landmarks. There 
is a grave danger that, with the onrush of 
freeway construction and urban redevelop- 
ment, we will heedlessly erase objects of his- 
toric interest or natural beauty. I have al- 
ready begun to shape action in this area and 
I hope to be able to report significant prog- 
ress soon. 

Third, as planning and redevelopment pro- 
ceed, we must pay close attention to the 
overall urban design that emerges. In this 
connection I am pleased to note that one of ~ 
the related- components of the community 
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improvement program is an urban design 
Project. 

In cooperation with leading civic, cultural, 
and educational organizations, this project 
Seeks to develop an overall design policy for 
the city, enabling a better coordination of 
basic urban functions and insuring the most 
esthetically satisfying image of the city. 

Here again it is my hope that, with the city 
council's: cooperation, we will be able to 
achieve a pattern of activity that will bring 
forth creative new ideas that will be useful 
not only for us but for cities elsewhere in 
the Nation and the world, 


V. STRENGTHENING OUR GOVERNMENT 


All of this adds up to an enormous burden 
for our Government and for us as individuals 
If we are to be responsive to these needs 
and if we are to have a reasonable measure 
of suocess in carrying out essential programs, 
We must have an improved structure of the 
government, not only at the city level but 
also at the county and metropolitan levels. 

Our efforts today to meet our financial 
crisis and to achieve the broad goals of com- 
munity improvement are frustrated in part 
by the diffusion of responsibility within our 
city structure and by the fragmentation of 
authority among the many separate govern- 
ments that serve the county and metropoli- 
tan area. 

In my view the time is at hand for a basic 
restructuring of municipal and county goy- 
ernment. As a city we are, of course, limited 
in what we can do directly to effect such 
change, but certainly we owe it to ourselves 
and to the metropolitan area of which we are 
a part to do all we can to achieve more co- 
ordinated and more responsive government. 
A first step should be improvements in our 
Structure of government that will enable us 
to proceed more effectively. 

Two years ago I accepted the mandate of 
the public in its rejection of the charter re- 
form p I said in my last inaugural 
that I intended to work within the frame- 
work of the existing charter. This I have 
done and I shall continue to do so until 
Such time as changes can be brought about. 

I must, however, assert again my deep con- 
Viction that the present structure of Min- 
neapolis government is not adequate to the 
challenges we face. 

It is my hope that, through intensive con- 
Cultation, we can discover a new approach 
to charter reform that will have the wide- 
Spread public support that is essential for its 
&dotpion. At the proper time I should like 
to suggest, perhaps in the form of a special 
Message to the City Council, certain possibili- 
ties that I believe may be promising in this 
area. 

1 have sought in this to convey 
my strong conviction that the next 2 years 
offer us an opportunity to develop creative 
Plans and programs that will influence the 
character of our City for many years to come. 

The plans, however, require imagination, 
boldness, courage and determination because 
In all sides there will be resistance to change 
on the part of those who feel that particular 
Plans will affect them adversely. Often those 
Who resist are more vocal and more deter- 
Mined than the large numbers who would 
benefit from particular projects. We must 
rise above narrow political concerns, we must 
reject cynicism, indifference and pittiness. 

We will properly discharge our respon- 
sibilities only if we proceed with a large view 
or our potential and with a deep and pas- 
Slonate concern for the welfare of everyone. 

I offer you my assurance that I will do all 
I can, within the limits of my authority, to 
advance the goals that I have set forth and, 


With your cooepration, to push on to ever 
higher levels of public service. 
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The School With the “Plus” Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, sound 
education and proper training of our 
youth is uppermost in our minds—and 
rightly so. The future of our country 
and the welfare of its citizens demand 
that responsible decisions be made today 
by community leaders and teachers. 

Ten years ago, the principle of the 
City Park School, Athens, Tenn., Mr. 
Harold Powers, had a dream of total citi- 
zen effort to turn raw bricks and mortar 
into a recreation center. Knowing that 
a sound body is essential to young and old 
alike, the community undertook a com- 
prehensive program to transform ordi- 
nary facilities into excellent recreational 
and camping resources. Their success 
is a tribute to a man with vision and to 
@ community willing to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. 

I know my colleagues will profit by 
reading about the City Park School's pro- 
gram of physical education plus, and 
under unanimous consent I insert an 
article on the popular year-round center 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE SCHOOL WITH THE PLUS PROGRAM 

(By Harold Powers) 

Ten years ago I walked the grounds of the 
City Park Elementary School. The play- 
ground was red clay, which I knew would 
in the fall turn to a sea of mud, but it 
was a beautiful setting for a school—14 
acres of level land located near the center 
of a pleasant, middle class community. 

It was soon to be my school, for I had 
just been selected as its new principal. It 
was soon to be our school, for it had been 
designed from its very beginning as a com- 
munity center. 

As I looked up at the worker painting the 
flagpole, I realized what an opportuinty for 
service this position offered. A new school, 
new bullding, new principal, new teachers 
nothing to live up to and nothing to live 
down. Here some new ideas could be car- 
ried out without the refrain that Mr. So and 
So never did that. Walking inside where 
men were busy laying tile, I began to realize 
both the challenge and the fear. There was 
the challenge to do something great—know- 
ing full well that the doing would have to be 
a total faculty project. I was a new princi- 
pal; I knew I could teach, but could I lead 
others to help make a dream come true? 

TEN YEARS LATER 

Almost 10 years have passed, and it is a 
joy to look back at what has been accom- 
plished. The faculty, working with the fine 
people of a good communty and with the 
complete cooperation of the superintendent 
and the board of education, has done much. 
Many of the accomplishments have resulted 
in better recreational facilities for the whole 
community, and these I want to share here. 

The 14-acre playground that once was a 
sea of mud has now become a beautiful, tree- 
lined, grassy community play center. What 
used to be a hayfield is now a 2-acre lighted 
park, complete with outdoor grills and 
tables for picnicking, and 40 9-year-old 
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maple trees. Close by is a covered shelter 
with lighted board and tennis courts. There 
is a 150-foot square concrete play area for 
skating, basketball, or hopscotch. This, 
combined with six softball fields, a swim- 
ming pool, and general playground equip- 
ment makes up a community center for rec- 
reation. 

The most remarkable thing about this 
whole area is that it is the result of real 
community effort. It would be difficult to 
find a single organization in our community 
that has not helped in some way. Garden 
clubs helped plant trees, civic clubs helped 
with making the concrete area, Boy Scouts 
Planted grass over the area, and the young- 
sters who attend City Park School put in 
hours of labor. 

SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


The area is used throughout the year. 
From June through August, two full-time 
directors work with the youngsters of all age 
groups. There is free play for all, softball 
for girls, baseball for boys aged 6 to 15, ten- 
nis instruction, crafts instruction, quiet pe- 
riods of story telling, and opportunity to 
browse in the school library. 

Our future plans call for planned recrea- 
tion during the school year, from 3:30 to 
6 on these grounds and in the gymnasium. 
Included in the program will be such 
games as touch football, vollyball, basket- 
ball, softball, and tennis. Emphasis will be 
on participation by all children, rather than 
on school teams. The program will be 
planned for everyone in the community, and 
will include such special events as father 
and daughter square dances, dad and son 
volleyball games, and games of low organi- 
zation for the little folks. 

SCHOOL CAMPING 


Into our program in its first year went a 
new activity to Tennessee—school camping. 
It has been an experience for children that 
combines physical education, recreation, and 
conservation. At the same time, it has meant 
enrichment in all subject matter areas. 
Youngsters now learn firsthand about the 
biology of a fish, the composition of water, 
the identification of flowers and shrubs; they 
learn how to compute the board feet in a 
tree and they write a theme on some real 
life experiences in the out of doors. 

The school camping program has expanded 


through the years. We now conduct two 


school camps per year, one in the eighth 
grade and one in the fifth grade. 

Ten years ago, in an eighth grade class- 
room, we launched our first plans for a 
school camp. From the the stu- 
dents agreed to accept responsibility for 
helping to plan the program and to finance 
the camp. The mistakes made in that first. 
school camp were many—but we went camp- 
ing, and we learned. 

The program was carried out with meager 
resources. Selection of the campsite is an 
example of how we operated. The nearest 
State park with facilities to accommodate 
our group was 75 miles away, but closer by 
was another camp, with fewer facilities, 
where we could have our program at half the 
cost. The students agreed: Let's go camp- 
ing. What we don't have to have, we will 
do without, and what we must have, we will 
provide through our own efforts.” 

The problems of that first camp were too 
numerous to even list here, but the students 
came up with solutions. The next eighth- 
grade group anticipated camping and were 
eager to begin with the plans. Since the 
e Ged Job has not been a matter of 
se) ool camping—but only of 
the enthusiasm. . 3 

Two things we learned early. First, the 
students must help in planning the camp. 
If they make the rules, they will not break 
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them. Second, the students must be pre- 
pared for a camping experience. Time must 
be taken in the classroom, and preliminary 
field trips into the out of doors are essential. 
We learned also that what makes or breaks 
a school camp is its program. Children want 
activity, and if the right activity is available, 
the camp will run smoothly. In a good out- 
door program, students are shown how and 
then allowed to do things for themselves. 
The } experiences must be varied, and 
the special events (such as cookouts, vesper 
services, campfire ceremonies) must be well 
planned. 2 
FUTURE CAMP PROGRAMS 
the need for better facilities in 
school camping, we have acquired a tract 
of land on Watts Bar Lake on which we are 
now developing a group camp. Here again 
the community is pitching in and helping. 
The men of our PTA have had workdays 


soring camps for youngsters who probably 
would not otherwise have the opportunity 
for camping experiences. 

This new camp is to be used for school 
camping, but, looking into the future, we 
see it also as a summer camping program 
for all the children of our cor munity. 


SWIMMING 


When a new community swimming pool 
was built just off our grounds, we saw an- 
opportunity to help our students. 
ago, the learn-to-swim program 
City Park School. A Red 
trained interested teachers 
and mothers to carry on the program. Our 
goal was to have every child a swimmer be- 
fore he left the eighth grade. 
we secured use of the pool for the 
of September. Second, we surveyed 
fifth through eighth grades to find out 
how well pupils could swim. Our main con- 
cern was with the nonswimmers, and we 
found in these grades 60 youngsters who 
could not swim. For 2 weeks, we had learn- 
to-swim classes for this group. 
gave instruction to more 


our files, we have dozens of letters from par- 
ents expressing their appreciation for this 
program. 

This past year, because of interest from 
the faculty, we also conducted a teacher 
learn-to-swim program. Ten of our teachers 
learned how to swim. 

And these are examples of what we at 
City Park School choose to call “physical 
education plus.“ 


Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent days I have read many tributes to 
the late Adlai E. Stevenson. Yet, none 
seems more appropriate than the follow- 
ing, written by my constituent and 
friend, Sara V. Craig, of Atlanta. I in- 
clude it in the RECORD. 

The late Edward R. Murrow said of Win- 
ston Churchill during World War II that he 


marshaled the English language and sent it 
to war. 
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No less did Adlai Stevenson marshal the 
English language and send it on the quest 
for peace. He used it as a bright lance to 
challenge apathy in the affluent fifties. He 
fashioned it to sound America’s call to great- 
ness in the troubled sixties. 

If we remember Adlai Stevenson only in 
political defeat, we overlook the greater vic- 
tory which was his life. 

To be sure, there was defeat at the polls 
for him and for the party which nominated 
him twice for the presidency. But there was 
victory for the democratic process in his 
words in accepting his party's first nomina- 
tion In 1952; 

“Better that we lose the election than mis- 
lead the people; better that we lose than 
misgovern." 

And there will be other victories for Adlai 
Stevenson beyond the sound of his remark- 
able phrases. Wherever the voice of reason 
shall stay the hand of brutishness, when- 
ever grace and civility shall triumph over 
bombast and bravado, there will be found 
the influence, the spirit of Stevenson. 

Last week in London on yet another mis- 
sion of peace, Adlai Stevenson's life on his 
earth ended. 

A grateful Nation, a sorrowing world knew 
at last that his favorite prayer, that of St. 
Francis of Assisi, had been answered: 

Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace. 


Inside Cuba: Russia Extends 
“Oceanographic” Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the July 9, 1965, Free Cuba News: 

INSIDE CUBA: RUSSIA EXTENDS “OCEANO- 

GRAPHIC" INVESTIGATIONS 

A new group of Soviet technicians flew 
into Havana last month to work in what are 
regarded as mysterious explorations of Cuban 
and adjacent waters. 

The new arrivals are assigned to the so- 
called Havana fishing terminal and to the 
oceanographic investigations heacquarters 
located on the premises of a one-time weather 
station at Carapachibey on the Isle of Pines, 
south of Cuba, 

For the past 8 months Soviet maritime 
investigations have increased their activities 
in the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
even nearby U.S. territorial waters. (See 
“Soviet Buildup in Cuba Includes Under- 
water Explorations,” FCN, vol. 2, No. 9, Sept. 
8, 1964). 

Last November the Russian oceanographic 
vessel Kovalienski cruished the Gulf of 
Mexico for some 30 days before returning to 
its bases on the Isle of Pines and in the 
Cuban capital. 

On the other hand, Soviet trawlers, 
frequently seen off the Florida east coast in 
nonfishing waters near Fort Lauderdale and 
Fowey Rocks, have created suspicions as to 
the legitimacy of their operations. 

Renewed Russian activity in waters south 
of western Cuba, especially in the Cayo Largo 
area and near the Soviet military-naval base 
at Siguanea, Isle of Pines, has also been 
reported. It is recalled that for the past 3 
years the Russians have been working, un- 
interruptedly, at Cayo Largo. 

Meantime, two more boats have been as- 
signed to the Russian oceanographic explora- 
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tions which started in August 1964 with the 
Soviet mother ships Mikhail Lomonosov and 
Kovalienski and two Cuba yessels, Fidias and 
Delfin. The Soviet Union has given great 
importance to the maritime investigations. 
Today, the Castro regime has publicly ad- 
mitted to more than 100 Russian scientists 
involved in the operation. The actual num- 
ber probably exceeds this many times over. 

It has been repeatediy pointed out that 
the military objective of the Soviet investi- 
gations is more than obvious, since the Rus- 
sians have chosen an area which is, signifi- 
cantly, near the Cape Kennedy missile cen- 
ter. 

While the Russians have latensifled their 
maritime explorations, they have also 
stepped up scienti‘le activities on the island. 

After inaugurating in Havana last Jan- 
uary an oceanographic institute equipped 
with 28 modern laboratories for maritime in- 
vestigations, the Russians began construc- 
tion of a powerful radio station. with 5,000 
watts on each of several frequencies. The 
station is now nearing completion. 

Several meteorological stations have been 
set up at various coastal points throughout 
the island. In addition, the controlled Cu- 
ban press recently announced Government 
plans for immediate construction of two in- 
installations for high atmosphere re- 
search, some mobile meteorological stations 
with long-range raido transmitters, radar, 
and other scientific equipment. None of 
these are related to purely Cuban needs. 

It was also announced that the Soviet 
Union will commence observations of arti- 
ficial satellites from its base in Cuba. It is 
well known that for the past 2 years prepara- 
tions have been underway at missile-track- 
ing stations at the San Antonio de los Baños 
airbase in Havana Province. 

Captain Antonio Núñez Jiménez, president 
of the Academy of Sciences of Cuba, has also 
announced that a missile-observation sta- 
tion will be inaugurated on July 26. 

With the Castro regime still impotent to 
emerge from economic chaos and start on its 
own feet after almost 7 years in power, estab- 
lishment of costly scientific installations in 
Cuba would have been impossible without 
Soviet aid. 

Thus, Russia's intensification of oceano- 
graphic, barometric, and space research in 
the Caribbean, the Atlantic, and the Gulf of 
Mexico—plus the existence of her three or 
four submarine bases in Cuban waters—is 
regarded as part of a long-range military 
plan aimed at one major objective—the 
United States. 

Apart from scientific investigations, the 
Soviet Atlantic Fishing Fleet is also playing 
a key role in smuggling Cuba-trained guer- 
rillas into Latin America. 

An erratic contraband service from Cuba 
to Islas Mujeres off the Mexican coast in 1961 
has emerged today as a perfectly run organi- 
zation of espionage and subversion with the 
support of a large number of Russian and 
Cuban vessels. 

Recently over 300 Cuba-trained guerrillas 
and terrorists were smuggled into Islas Mu- 
jeres, Cozumel Island, and other Mexican 
coastal points en route to Guatemala and 
other Latin American areas. 

Russian and Cuban fishing fleets freely 
operating in Mexican territorial waters—up 
to 60 boats have been seen fishing at one 
time—have made it much easier to smuggle 
guerrillas into Mexico or pick up contraband 
cargo off the Mexican coast. 

Castro’s 75-foot Lambda-type boats also 
have been used to transport guerillas and 
other subversive agents from the Soviet mili- 
tary-naval base at Siguanea, Isle of Pines, 
to Caribbean and South American countries. 
It is known that, before reaching their re- 
spective destination points, the guerillas are 
transferred from the Lambda-type boats to 
native fishing vessels awaiting the subversive 
human cargo. 
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Some 5,000 Latin American Communists 
trained in Cuba during the past years have 
been smuggled back into their respective 
countries abroad boats used by Castro and 
the Russians for fishing. Upon his return 
each guerrilla trains 10 others. The goal is 
to able to handle future guerrilla trainees in 
their homelands. The frightening implica- 
tions of this plan are that we may soon face 
a self-propagating army of Communist guer- 
rillas in this hemisphere—an army inde- 
pendent of its Cuban base. 

The Cuba-trained Latin American agents 
have returned to their homelands from the 
Cuban ports of Bataban6é (on the south coast 
of Havanna Province), Cienfuegos (on the 
south coast of Las Villas Province), Sigua- 
nea (Isle of Pines), Aserradero, Bahia Larga, 
Uvero, and other points on the south coast 
of Oriente Province. 

The ports of Mariel and La Fe on the north 
coast of the extreme western province of 
Pinar del Rio and the Soviet submarine base 
on the north coast of Oriente have also been 
Utilized to ship guerrillas to Latin America. 

Faced with such a steady flow of subversive 
agents, guerrillas, and terrorists coming from 
Cuba, Latin American governments have 
found it difficult to put an end to Commu- 
nist subversion in their respective territories. 
With massive Soviet support to Cuba, the 
task has now become almost hopeless. 
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Skybus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with Congressman REUSS 
and 19 other House Members in the in- 
troduction of legislation for a massive 
research effort designed to achieve a 
technological breakthrough in develop- 
ing new transportation systems for urban 
areas such as Pittsburgh. 

I would note that Skybus, to be inau- 
Zurated soon for a trial run in South 
Park, Allegheny County, Pa., is one ex- 
ample of the type of creative thinking 
that must be applied to help solve urban 
transit problems. 

If we can spend billions of dollars to 
Send a handful of Americans into space, 
Wwe surely can afford $20 million for an 
effort that could provide safe, rapid 
transit for millions of Americans. Sky- 
bus may be the answer for some areas, 
but we must undertake this research 
Program to prove the worth of this and 
Other systems that may be devised in 
order to meet the differing types of urban 
transit needs. 

The legislation introduced today pro- 
vides for a 2-year, $20 million research 
Program looking toward new transit sys- 
tems designed to carry people safely, 
Quickly, and economically from place to 
Place within urban areas, without pollut- 
ing the air and in a way that would meet 
the needs of the people for individual 
transportation while also contributing to 
good city planning. 

Skybus, or transit expressway, devel- 
oped by Westinghouse Electric Co., Pitts- 
burgh, uses lightweight automated vehi- 
cles operating singly or in trains on a 
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lightweight electrified roadway which 
can be built a ground level, above 
ground level, or below ground level. 

Westinghouse developed this new sys- 
tem in an effort to provide flexible train 
or single car schedules operating effici- 
ently, comfortably and safely 24 hours 
a day at costs substantially below those 
of a conventional transit system. This 
is the first significant new development 
designed from the ground up for its in- 
tended purpose—efficient use of modern 
equipment and techniques for the con- 
tinuous movement of people in urban 
areas. 


New Education Method Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias, phys- 
ics professor at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, outlined a bold, new con- 
cept of education recently at the White 
House Conference on Education. 

It is my feeling that this new learning 
by teaching approach to education 
should be examined by Congress and the 
American people at this time, and I sub- 
mit for the Recorp this article from the 
Pittsburgh Press of July 21, 1965: 

LEARN BY TEACHING—New METHOD or EDUCA- 
TION URGED BY PROFESSOR: INNOVATION FOR 
Att AcE Gfoups Toto at WuHrre HOUSE 
PARLEY 

(By Ann Ewing) 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—A bold, new con- 
cept of education, called learning by teach- 
ing, was urged here today as a powerful 
method of educating youngsters, youths and 
adults. 

Learning by teaching involves students 
taking part in the education of other stu- 
dents, either younger or the same age. 
How such a program would work was out- 
lined to the White House conference on edu- 
cation by Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias, physics 
professor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

“All of us have had the experience of 
learning something by doing it. This is the 
method of choice, the most powerful method 
of all,” Dr. Zacharias said. 

However, he noted that all of us have also 
had the experience of learning something by 
teaching it to someone else, or by helping 


someone else to learn it. This, Dr. Zacharias 


Said, also is a powerful method of education. 

He suggested, as an example of the pro- 
gram, that a good way to begin a college 
course on the properties of light would be to 
have the college students teach children 
about light. 

“We can see an object, not by having some- 
thing more from the eye to the object, but 
by having something go from the object to 
the eye. 

But what goes from the object to the eye? 
How does it go? In straight lines? * * * 
And when?” 

By finding the answers to such questions, 
and others that would occur as these were 
being answered, Dr. Zacharias said, the 10- 
year-olds and the 18-year-olds will not just 
be learning facts. They will be l 
how to learn, how to see, and observe, how to 
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reason, and they will be learning something 
about the properties of light. 

Though this particular course is not now 
being tried, Dr. Zacharias noted that it is 
similar to courses going on in several 
colleges. 

Using students as teachers has a second 
virtue, he reported. 

“So far I have been talking about a stu- 
dent learning a subject by teaching that 
subject, but the student-as-teacher, of 
course, is also learning how to teach. 

“And he is learning this by the most pow- 
erful of all methods, learning by doing,” 
Dr. Zacharias said. 

Such a program, he predicted, “Would re- 
sult not only in an immediate improvement 
in the education of the 10-year-olds and 
18-year-olds involved, but also in the re- 
cruiting of a new group of enthusiastic 
teachers.” 

Students teaching other students their 
own age would be “especially valuable in 
(the) communication arts of 
listening, reading, and writing,” Dr. Zacha- 
rias noted. 

My proposal is that a fair number of uni- 
versities and colleges—the academic as well 
as education faculties—high schools and 
elementary schools work together to devise 
experiments in learning by teaching. We 
need a large variety of attempts. 

“Naturally, some of these should be in 
science and mathematics, But we also need 
experiments in social studies, in the arts, in 
vocational education—in any field in which 
someone finds the inspiration that provides 
the courage to try something new.“ Dr. 
Zacharias concluded. 


Everhart Saved by a Belt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
again and again, the value of seat belts 
in automobiles has been proved by the 
facts. In support of recent congres- 
sional probing into the necessity of in- 
creased safety factors in automobiles, I 
am delighted to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, a real life story published 
recently in the News-Advertiser and Jop- 
patowne News that emphasizes once 
more the life-saving value of having seat 
belts in your car and using them. 

EVERHART SAVED BY A BELT 

Saved—by the belt rather than the bell— 
is the theme of a recent automobile accident 
involving the life of an Aberdeen Proving 
Ground employee. 

Clarence E. Everhart, of 304 Fifth Avenue, 
Landsdowne, Pa., is the man who lived to 
tell the story. Assigned to the post Engi- 
neer Support Services Division here, Mr. Ever- 
hart was driving to work behind two other 
drivers; with the lead car traveling 30 miles 
an hour center lane, in a 50-mile zone. 

Approaching the beltway exit to Pulaski 
Highway, Mr. Everhart was forced off the road 
by another vehicle. He hit a concrete bridge 
abutment head on. 

The sedan doors flew open and pieces of 
metal, wheels, and engine shot like missiles 
through the air. 

“All that was left in one piece,” relates Mr. 
Everhart, “was me and the seat belt which 
had unquestionably saved my life. The car 
was just a flattened-out piece of junk.” 
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Tunnel police and an ambulance came 
clanging to the scene while the middle of 
the roader took off at about 90 miles an hour, 

At the hospital, X-rays showed that Mr. 
Everhart had come out of the accident un- 
scathed, except for a surface cut on his chin 
and a revved-up blood pressure count of 
about 230. 

Mr. Everhart's 12-year-old daughter, 
motherless since the recent death of Mrs. 
Everhart, answered the State trooper's tele- 
phone call announcing the accident. 

“My father, my father,” the child screamed 
to the policeman. “Now I have nobody.” 

It's not that bad, honey,” he told her. 

“You still have your father, because he 
remembered to use his seat belt when 
driving.” 


National Education Association Endorses 
Teacher Fellowship Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


of 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
to see in a special report dated 
July 14, 1965, prepared by the Division 
of Federal Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the following sum- 
mary of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s endorsement of my proposal to 
establish a national teacher fellowship 
program, and a summary of the bill 
(H.R. 9627): 
NEA Backs NATIONAL TEACHER FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM In HOUSE TESTIMONY 


In hi on the National Teacher Fel- 
lowship Act of 1965 (H.R. 9627) on July 13 
before the House General Subcommittee on 
Education, Dr. Martin Essex, a member of 
the National Education Association's Legis- 
lative Commission placed the 940,000-mem- 
ber organization on record in support of such 
legislation. In his July 2 address to the an- 
nual convention of the NEA in New York 
City, President Johnson endorsed the con- 
cept of the proposal sponsored by Congress- 
man JoHN Brapemus, Democrat, of Indiana, 
and Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education, who is sponsor of similar 
legislation in the Senate. 

Dr. Essex, who was accompanied by Dr. 
Edward Pomeroy, spokesman for the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and Dr, Ellis F. White, representing 
the Association for Higher Education, a de- 
partment of the NEA, told Chairman Car. 
Prrxins’ subcommittee, No Congress has 
become more mindful of the educational de- 
mands of our Nation than the 88th and 89th. 
Urbanization, technological progress and the 
growing concerns for employability have 
made evident the need for strengthening 
elementary and secondary education in our 
country. Nothing is more fundamental to 
the improyement of instruction, however, 
than the availability of well-qualified teach- 
ers. The teacher-fellowship bill is de- 
signed to meet three specific needs in the 
area of teacher personnel. First is the need 
to overcome the acute shortage of qualified 
and suitable teachers. A second need 
to be served by this bill is that of upgrading 
teachers already in service. The most im- 
posing phenomenon of our remarkable space 
era ls the dynamic expansion of knowledge. 
The new knowledge is expanding in geo- 
metrical proportions. It is a challenge to 
practitioners in every fleld, but most of all 
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to those of the mother profession, who are 

with teaching all the others. 

The third need to which I refer is that of 
specialization. Like most other fields in 
skilled manpower is engaged today, the field 
of education is becoming one of specialists— 
not only in subject matter but in related 
services. The master’s degree has become 
the minimum qualification in most States 
for such specialities as school administra- 
tion, guidance counseling, school librarians, 
school psychologists, and other technical 
disciplines. By including these ancillary 
fields, this bill can go far in encouraging 
able, experienced classroom teachers to ex- 
tend their skills and abilities in higher spe- 
cialties. 

“Presently, we must not be unaware of the 
fact that fewer than three-fourths of the 
graduates in teacher education actually 
enter teaching. Nearly one-third are lured 
away to other pursuits. An analysis of the 
sheer numbers of teachers that are needed 
and will be needed brings a frightening rev- 
elation. In 1960 the schools were manned 
by 1,500,000 teachers. By 1970 at least 
2,255,000 teachers will be needed, an addi- 
tional three-quarters of a million teachers. 
This bill is a move not only for quality but 
toward the numbers needed. Thus, this bill 
is directed toward a most promising means of 
meeting the new, urgent educational de- 
mands of our times, by opening new 
opportunities for professional advancement 
to our Nation’s teachers. By helping them 
master the many new developments in cur- 
riculums and instructional techniques, as 
well as probing more deeply into the content 
of expanding knowledge of their flelds, Con- 
gress can have far-reaching effects on the 
development of children and youth for a 
changed and changing world.” 

SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF “NA- 
NATIONAL TEACHER FELLOWSHIP ACT OF 1965” 
(H.R. 9627) 

Purpose of the legislation 

The purpose of the legislation as expressed 
in the declaration of policy is to improve the 
quality of education offered by the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the Nation 
by improving the quality of the education 
of persons who will be teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools or who 
will be performing professional roles related 
to the elementary and secondary schools 
process. The purpose is to be accomplished 
by the awarding of fellowships for graduate 
study leading to the masters degree for ex- 
perlenced and prospective elementary and 
secondary school teachers and leading to 
the master’s or doctor's degree for persons 
who plan to be training, guiding or super- 
vising such teachers. 

The master’s fellowships are also open to 
persons in such related fields as library 
science, school social work, guidance and 
counseling, educational media, and special 
education for handicapped children. 


Fellowships for graduate study toward mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degrees 


Fellowships to be awarded by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education: 


Piscal year Master's Doctor's 
e 25, 000 1. 000 
r 30. 000 1. 500 
bs SER tne at TE en eal 35,000 2,000 


Fellowships to be given recent graduates and 
experienced teachers 

Two-fifths of the fellowships awarded In 
any fiscal year would go to recent graduates 
and the remaining three-fifths would ‘be 
available for persons with experience in the 
elementary or secondary education fleld, or 
persons with bachelor’s degrees who have 
been engaged in another profession or occu- 
pation, who intend to enter or reenter the 
teaching field. Twenty percent of the fel- 
lowships awarded to recent graduates could 
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be in the fields ancillary to elementary and 

secondary education as described earlier. 

Distribution of fellowships and approval of 
fellowship programs 

The criteria for approval of fellowship pro- 
grams is designed to assure attainment of 
the objective of improving the quality of 
education of elementary and secondary 
school teachers or teachers of teachers or 
those in ancillary fields and that a high 
quality program be in effect at the applying 
institution, readily attainable, or be attain- 
able by the granting of such fellowships. 

An equitable distribution of fellowships 
throughout the Nation is required except 
that the Commissioner shall give preference 
to applicants already serving or who intend 
to serve in elementary or secondary schools 
in low-income rural or metropolitan areas, 

Stipends 

“Recent graduate” fellowships carry with 
them the following academic year stipends: 
First year, $2,000; each dependent $400. 
Second year, $2,200; each dependent $400. 
Third year, $2,400; each dependent $400. 

For “experienced teachers”: $2,000 plus 
$500 for each year of teaching experience and 
$400 for each dependent. 

In addition to the above stipends, this act 
would pay to the institution of higher learn- 
ing in which each awardee is pursuing his 
course of study the sum of $2,500 per aca- 
demic year. Charged against this $2,500 
award would be any amounts charged by such 
institutions for tuition and fees. 


Assembly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I and other Members of this House 
were privileged to attend an event of 
particular significance to the free world. 
I refer to the Captive Nations Week din- 
ner at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington. The occasion was held in com- 
memoration of Captive Nations Week, 
the third week of each July, which was 
so designated by unanimous approval of 
the Congress of the United States in 
1959. 

The whole significance of Captive Na- 
tions Week came poignantly to the fore 
last evening. The ceremonies and the 
speeches were rich with incisive 
thought, which I know is of particular 
interest to my colleagues at this time. 
For that reason, I would like to relate 
some of the evenings events. 

The highlight of last night’s function, 
which was sponsored by organizations 
dedicated to the restoration of freedom 
in the captive nations, was the presen- 
tation of the ACEN Award to Edward R. 
Murrow—posthumously — Representa- 
tive GERALD R. Forp, JR., Republican of 
Michigan, and Representative DANIEL J. 
Foo, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 

Recipients of the ACEN Award are 
selected by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, which brings to- 
gether exile leaders from nine east cen- 
tral European countries and which is 
one of the three sponsors of Captive 
Nations Week. The other two sponsor- 
ing two sponsoring organizations are the 
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American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions and the Conference of Americans 
of Central and Eastern European De- 
scent. 

The award consists of a plaque sur- 
mounted by the fiags of the nine east- 
central European nations at present 

under Communist control. 

The award to Mr. Murrow reads: 

To Edward R. Murrow, trail-blazing re- 
porter and commentator, eloquent friend of 
truth and tolerance, foe of tyranny, in post- 
humous recognition of his proven concern 
for the Communist-enslaved nations of 
East-Central Europe and his consistent sup- 
por* of their freedom goal. 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, July 21, 1965. 


Donald M. Wilson, once Mr, Murrow’s 
Deputy at the U.S. Information Agency, 
accepted the award on behalf of Mrs. 
Murrow. 

Speaking of Murrow, Wilson said in 
part: 

Integrity, idealism, and devotion to the 
truth were nowhere better exemplified in 
Ed Murrow’s life than in his deep and abid- 
ing interest in the fate of the peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 

If, as a reporter, American citizen, and 
man, Ed Murrow had become better aware of 
Eastern Europe, its peoples, it history, and its 
hopes, than most of his countrymen, as 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, he 
entered upon duties which gave him an op- 
Portuinty to translate that awareness into 
action. In his activities as Director, he was 
Particularly conscious of the need to main- 
tain the links between America and the peo- 
Ples of Eastern and to do what he 
Could to strengthen and expand them. He 
Was a bridge builder. 


Representative Danrer J. FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, called the 
observance of Captive Nations Week a 
most fitting occasion to express support 
for President Johnson’s activities in Viet- 
Nam and in the Dominican Republic. 

He said: 

Had he (the President) not taken these 
courageous steps, we would certainly have 
two more victims added to the long list of 
Captive nations. The President's decisions 
in both areas have precluded Communist 
imperialist takeovers. 


Congressman FLoop also stated that 
the United States would stand pat on the 
Principles of independence, personal lib- 
erty, and human dignity for all nations, 
“despite the propaganda and diplomatic 
Pressures of the Communist regimes.” 

World developments demonstrate more 
and more the urgent need for us to support 
to the maximum psychopoiitical extent the 
freedom aspirations of all captive nations— 


Congressman FLoop continued: 

The avowed enemy must not be allowed to 
enjoy any psychopolitical sanctuary in his 
imperial domain. A virtually guaranteed se- 
curity there means an increased insecurity 
in the free world as he relentlessly pursues 
his strategy of supporting so-called wars of 
National liberation. One of the most effec- 
tive paramilitary means of curbing this 
Pursult and thus preserving global peace is 
to further the freedom goals of all the cap- 
tive nations. 


The award to Congressman FLOOD 
bears the following inscription: 

To Dax t. J. Froon, Member of Congress, 
jurist, civic leader, legislator, in grateful rec- 
Ognition of his active concern for the vic- 
tims of Communist aggression and tyranny, 
his forceful advocacy of policies apt to ad- 
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vance the cause of freedom and his tireless 
leadership of movements to create a special 
committee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives on the captive nations. 
ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1965. 


Representative GERALD R. Forp, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, House minority 
leader, spoke of the significance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the context of cur- 
rent international developments. 

Congressman Fornp’s award reads: 

To GeraLD R. Forp, Member of Congress, 
jurist, sailor-soldier, legislator-fighter with 
a heart, in grateful recognition of his never- 
flagging concern for the peoples of the Com- 
munist-subjugated lands in the eastern half 
of Europe and his forceful championing of 
policies and strategies designed to make cer- 
tain that freedom will prevail. 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, July 21, 1965. 


One of the highlights of the dinner was 
an explanation of the failings of commu- 
nism by Monika Flidr. Prior to the pre- 
sentation of the ACEN awards, Monika 
Flidr and two other speakers who have 
recently arrived in the West from east- 
central Europe, spoke of conditions in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Lithuania. 

Miss Flidr had taught Russian and 
Czechoslovakia at a high school in Usti 
nad Labem, one of the more important 
cities in Czechoslovakia. During a bus 
excursion last New Year’s Day from 
Prague to Vienna, Austria—one of the 
few opportunities the Czechoslovakia 
regime offers people who wish to visit 
the West—Miss Flidr and her mother de- 
cided to stay in the free world. She 
came to the United States only a month 
ago and hopes to qualify for a teaching 
position. 

Miss Flidr said that for young people 
life in Czechoslovakia offered few chal- 
lenges. Uniformity, regimentation, and 
boredom have become the unwanted 
companions in a young man’s and wom- 
an's daily grind. 

She said, in part: 

A typical example is the manner in which 
the regime handles a so-called spontaneous 
demonstration. When I was a teacher at a 
high school in Usti nad Labem, we had to 
take in the annual celebration of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The principal would 
call in all the teachers, brief them on the 
modus operandi, and charge them with the 
task of insuring the largest possible attend- 
ance by the pupils. Attendance at all these 
events was in fact compulsory, and few were 
willing to risk official displeasure by failing 
to show up. I remember that my pupils 
would often try to stay away from these dem- 
onstrations by claiming illness, but they had 
to substantiate their excuse by a doctor’s 
certificate. 

There is a ferver among Czecholsovak youth 
to travel, to learn about the West, to read 
books by Western authors, and see plays by 
Western playwrights. They are tired of the 
stereotype, run-of-the-mill forms of art spon- 
sored by the regime. When a Czechoslovak 
author or playwright comes out with some- 
thing that is even slightly nonconformist, 
he is an instant hit with the youth. 

To see foreign lands is probably the most 
ardent wish of a young Czechoslovak boy or 
girl. They resent the regime's restrictions 
on travel and say: If capitalism is that bad, 
why don't they let use see that for ourselves? 

My fellow teachers at school, as well as my 
other friends, have often told me how tired 
they were of the unending stream of false 
claims by the regime. “How can you take 
those people at their word,” one of them said 
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to me. “You read in the papers that pro- 
duction plans have been fulfilled, then you 
go to a store and try to buy this or that 
item and they'll tell you it’s not available. 
The same with food. The collectivized agri- 
culture is supposed to work out just fine, 
but when you go to market you'll find that 
they don't carry many of the items you 
need.” 

Young people in Czechoslovakia, as prob- 
ably young men and women everywhere, 
want things the regime cannot or will not 
provide. The same Marxist doctrine that not 
too long ago had some flery advocates among 
young Czechoslovak intellectuals, is greeted 
today by young men and women with a 
contemptuous shrug and, at best, by a yawn. 

By trying to suppress individuality, by 
offering regimentation and boredom instead 
of new visits, communism has failed dis- 
mally with the younger generation in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Monika Flidr was followed by two 
other speakers who had recently come to 
the free world. Both these men were 
born in the United States and both had 
spent Many years in prison and labor 
camps when they returned to the coun- 
try of their fathers. 

John Carja, 42, was born in West Vir- 
ginia, but was educated in Rumania and 
lived there from the age of 5 until last 
May. A former newspaperman, he was 
arrested in 1949 and sentenced to impris- 
onment in the infamous Danube-Black 
Sea Canal extermination camp, where 
tens of thousands of Rumanians have 
lost their lives. Released in 1954, he was 
again arrested in 1959 and sentenced to 
10 years. The Rumanian regime's aim 
was to prevent Carja from seeking re- 
patriation to the United States. During 
his confinement he was repeatedly tor- 
tured to make him confess to espionage 
on behalf of the United States. In July 
1964, after serving 5 of his 10-year sen- 
tence, Carja was released. In reprisal 
for Carja’s efforts to seek repatriation | 
to the United States he was kept un- 
employed until he finally secured an exit 
visa in May 1965. 

Alfons Milukas, 54, is a native of Phila- 
delphia. In 1920, his entire family 
moved to Lithuania. In 1947, Milukas 
took steps to reclaim his American citi- 
zenship. He was arrested the following 
year. He was sentenced to 25 years and 
sent to a labor camp near Vorkuta— 
the notorious “‘deep-freeze” camp in the 
U.S.S.R. near the Kara Sea. When 
German prisoners of war returned home 
in 1954, they told newsmen and the au- 
thorities that an American by the name 
of Milukas was still being detained in a 
Siberian labor camp. Released in 1956, 
Milukas tried in vain for the next 9 
years to obtain an exit permit. In March 
1965, he was at last allowed to leave 
Lithuania, where he had lived since his 
release. 

Roscoe Drummond, the noted colum- 
nist, presided at the dinner, which began 
with an invocation delivered by Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Vasil Germenji, chairman of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations— 
ACEN—started the proceedings by brief 
introductory remarks on the importance 
of this year’s Captive Nations Week. 

The dinner came to a close with the 
benediction by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John Balkunas, president of the 
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Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent, 


Another “1929” ?—Why There's Little 


Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article discusses the differences 
between the current economic situation 
and that of 1929, and points out why 
there will not be another economic dis- 
aster such as occurred that year. 

The article appeared in the US. 
News & World Report on June 21, 1965, 
and follows: 5 

ANOTHER “1929"?—Wuy THERE'S LITTLE 

CHANCE 


As the boom ages, many wonder if it could 
end in a de ion, as in 1929. Actually 
things are vastly different now, as this report 
shows. 

Is anóther 1929 becoming possible? That 
question has been raised by Wiliam Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

What are the chances? Are a crash and 
then a deep depression now possible? 

There has been a sharp fall-off in stock 
prices of late, A speculative bubble burst 
recently in one phase of Western Europe’s 
land boom. A bank scandal in Switzerland 
followed. Japan has been going through a 
financial crisis. 

REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE 


Yet all seems calm in the attitude of busi- 
nessmen, leading bankers, high government 
Officials—both in the United States and 

abroad. 

Why? Why the confidence that events are 
not now, or later, to lead to another 1929- 
type crash and depression? 

You get the answer in an outline on these 
pages of 11 basic differences between then 
and now. 

The world, economic analysts say, little 
understood the forces of depression at work 
in and after 1929, and lacked the means to 
counter them. 

Now all is said to be different. Govern- 
ments everywhere are armed with machinery 
that can be used against deflationary in- 
fluences. 

In the United States, in particular, it is 
said, the past 30 years has brought a revolu- 
tionary change in attitude and in machinery 
for countering forces of depression and reces- 
sion. 

ROLE OF WORLD TRADE 


As the world’s great creditor nation, the 
United States now is inclined to act the part 
rather than, as in 1929, acting as a debtor 
nation when actually a creditor, A basic 
cause of upset in the world economy was said 
to have been the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, 
which increased barriers to imports into the 
United States. This country, however, had 
become a great creditor nation in World 
War I and needed to accept goods in pay- 
ment of debts. 

As U.S. tariffs mounted, other coun- 
tries imposed barriers to trade and de- 
faulted on debts to the United States. These 
activities brought stagnation to world trade. 

Today, the Government’s efforts are aimed 
at expanding world trade rather than 
restraining it. 

BUILT-IN DEFENSES 

Many other factors also are present today 
that were absent in 1929. 

The Government is committed to a policy 
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of promoting expansion and avoiding depres- 
sions, and it is armed with many tools to 
carry out that policy. One recent example 
is last year's $11.5 billion tax cut, which is 
credited with sparking the business expan- 
sion that still is going on. Now there are 
plans for excise tax cuts and stepped-up 
social security payments to keep business 
activity from slowing. 

The country also has ‘built-in stabilizers” 
that tend to soften any downturns. These 
include unemployment benefits, price sup- 
ports for farmers, insurance for bank de- 
posits, guarantees for mortgages, pensions 
for the elderly. The Government can speed 
public works to offset slack in private busi- 
ness. 

Then, too, there is much more world co- 
operation to keep business stable. Leading 
industrial countries act in concert to main- 
tain stable currencies. The International 
Monetary Fund stands ready to help. Re- 
cently steps have been taken to protect the 
British pound and to bolster the U.S. dollar. 

The Government’s own operations act to 
prevent depressions. The Federal cash bud- 
get of more than $120 billion a year is itself 
a stabilizer. And Federal spending auto- 
matically goes up when business slackens, 
thus tending to offset the slowdown. 

WEATHER VANES TO WATCH 


Both business and Government now have 
a lot more information about the American 
economy than was available in 1929. A whole 
array of economic indicators tests the pulse 
of business. When these indicators flash 
danger signals, officials are prepared to act 
promptly. 

Actually, the Preisdent's economic advis- 
ers—and many business economists—believe 
that deep depressions of the post-1929 va- 
riety are phenomena of the past. The Presi- 
dent's advisers go as far as to say that even 
recessions are not inevitable, although they 
are not yet ready to proclaim that occasional 
dips in activity can be avoided. 

In 1929 and 1965—then and now—the 
differences are vast 
Money—A Managed Abundance 

Then: Money was tied rigidly to gold. 
This limited moves by the Government to 
ease money. Money and credit contracted 
sharply. Interest rates went up. Financial 
crisis developed. 

Now: Vie to gold has been ended. Money 
supply is more readily controlled by Govern- 
ment. Credit is pumped out as n 
In hard times, interest rates are reduced, new 
borrowing promoted by official policy. 


Government Spending—An Important 
Cushion 


Then: $10.5 billion a year in Federai, State, 
local cash spending. Federal spending, at $3 
Dillion, was only $1 out of each $29 of na- 
tional income, thus had limited importance 
in total economy. 

Now: $176 billion—Federal, State, local. 
Federal cash spending alone is $121 billion, 
or $1 out of evry $4 of national income. Ina 
downturn, this spending rises. Federal out- 
lays are a tremendous force in U.S. economy. 

Deposits—Now They Are Insured 

Then: People got panicky as things went 
from bad to worse in early thirties. Runs de- 
veloped on banks across the country. Fail- 
ures were widespread, and there was no in- 
surance on deposits, 

Now: Accounts in banks and savings and 
loan associations are insured up to $10,000. 
Result: Even in a severe business setback, 
wholesale withdrawals of deposits, such as 
took place 35 years ago, would be unlikely. 

For the Unemployed—A Promise of Help 

Then: When a worker was laid off, he was 
on his own. There was no Government pro- 
gram to tide people over while they looked 
for new jobs. By 1933, one worker out of four 
Was unemployed. 

Now: About 49 million workers are in- 
sured during periods of unemployment, This 
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means weekly benefits, for half a year in 
most States. In addition, many companies 
provide supplemental benefits for their own 
empleyees during layoffs. 


Old People—The Offer of Security 


Then: There was no social security to help 
in old age. Few companies offered pensions 
to employees after retirement. People had 
to rely on their own savings or help from 
relatives. 

Now: Nine out of ten workers are covered 
by social security. Typical worker also has 
company pension. Medicare is on the way. 
Trend is to earlier retirement, opening up 
more jobs for younger people in the labor 
force. 

Wages—Pay Rates to Stay High 

Then: When times got tough, employers 
cut wages time and again. Labor unions 
were weak, had little voice on pay rates. 
Few workers were protected by wage con- 
tracts. No wage minimum was set by law 

Now: Workers have a whole system of 
protection built in. Wages are supported 
by powerful unions. Millions work on long- 
term contracts providing stable or rising pay 
rates. A minimum wage is provided by 
Federal law. 

Farmers—Support for Prices 


Then: There was little or no protection for 
farmers against collapse. At the mercy of 
the marketplace, with no system of price 
support, farmers saw prices fall 65 percent 
between 1928 and 1933. 

Now: Prices of major farm commodities 
are supported by the Government, Over the 
years, huge surpluses have grown up to bur- 
den the market, but farmers are protected 
against anything comparable to the collapse 
of the 1930's. 

Home Loans—Easy Mortgage Payments 

Then: Home buyers and lending institu- 
tions were vulnerable. Mortgages were short- 
term, 3 to 5 years, with no insurance or 
guarantee from Government. Many thou- 
sands lost their homes. 

Now: It’s a different story. Home loans 
are stretched out, many for 30 years or 
longer, with payments much like rent, On 
$69 billion in home mortgages, or 35 percent 
of the total, loans are underwritten by Gov- 
ernment. 


Stock Market—Not So Wild This Time 


Then: It was a frenzied market, People 
went in over their heads, many buying on 
credit. Some paid 15 percent interest on 
borrowed money subject to call at any time. 
Thousands got in real trouble, 

Now: Stock prices are about as high rela- 
tive to earnings as in 1929. But there is 
much less speculation, and relatively little 
credit in stocks. Typical] investor today 
owns his stocks outright. Margin require- 
ment: 70 percent, 

Money Trouble Abroad—Less Danger of 

Crisis Now 

Then: When nations ran short of gold 
and could not pay bills abroad, they had 
nowhere to get help. In such cases, nations 
were forced to devalue currencies, reise 
tariffs, curtail buying abroad. 

Now: International Monetary Fund pro- 
vides aid to nations in tem difficulty, 
Other kinds of cooperation have developed. 
Result: some protection for United States 
and other nations against contraction of 
trade due to financial crises. 

Expansive Policy—It's Required by Law 

Then: Government was committed to a 
minimum role in private economy, deliber- 
ately kept hands off. Pump priming was not 
accepted. In depression, Government sti! 
tried to balance the budget. 

Now: Federal law calls on Government for 
whatever steps are necessary to reverse a 
downturn. This means promoting jobs, 
pushing public works, pumping out money— 
anything to put life in business. Budget 
deficits are part of the plan. 


A Salute to Ethiopia on Her National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1961 I had the privilege and distinction 
of visiting 15 countries in Africa. One 
of the most picturesque and interesting 
Was Ethiopia, characterized by its high 
Sloping mountain plateaus and deep river 
Valleys. Today, it is an honor to salute 
this fine country on its national holiday 
commemorating the birthday of its es- 
teemed Emperor, Haile Selassie. 

I have followed with continued inter- 
est Ethiopia's progress in achieving so- 
cial and economic reforms, especially in 
the fields of education and health. Our 
Close ties with this striving nation date 
back to 1903 and has grown steadily ever 
since. A number of treaties between our 
two countries has made possible valuable 
projects contributing to Ethiopia’s eco- 
nomic development. It is indeed fitting 
that tribute be paid to this friendly and 
trusted nation on its national holiday. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a background sketch of Ethiopia be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACKGROUND NOTES— ETHIOPIA 

Capital, Addis Ababa; population, 20 to 22 
million. 


Ethiopia is bounded on the north by the 
Sudan and the Red Sea, on the east by 
French Somaliland and the Somali Repub- 
lic, on the south by Kenya, and on the west 
by the Sudan. The area totals about 460,000 
Square miles—roughly equal to the combined 
areas of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 
The capital, Addis Ababa, has a population 
of about 450,000. Asmara, Ethiopia's sec- 
Ond largest city, has approximately 130,000 
inhabitants. 

The dominant feature of the topography 
is the high central plateau, varying from 
6,000 to 10,000 feet, which is cut by numer- 
Ous rivers—notably the Blue Nile rising from 
Lake Tana—and is split diagonally by the 
Y-shaped Great Rift Valley. This feature is 
traced by a chain of lakes starting in the 
Southwest and opening out onto the low, dry 
Danakil Plains in the northeast. The eleva- 
tion of the two halves of the plateau is gen- 
erally highest just before the point of de- 
Scent, via precipitous escarpments, to the 
Rift Valley. The transition to the lowlands 
of the Sudan on the west and the Somali- 
inhabited plains to the southeast is accom- 
Plished by generally more gradual slopes. 

The climate is hot in the lowlands and 
temperate on the plateau. In Addis Ababa 
and Asmara, both at approximately 8,000 feet, 
Maximum temperature is about 75° F., and 
the minimum temperature about 47° F. The 
Seasons are divided between wet and dry. 
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The wet season is subdivided into the period 
of the “little rains,” intermittent showers 
occurring between February and April, and 
the “big rains,” which begin toward the end 
of June and end by mid-September, 
THE PEOPLE 

The population, estimated to be between 20 
and 22 million, is of a mixed character with 
Semitic, Hamitic, and Cushitic peoples pre- 
dominating. More than 40 different tribes 
and people are represented, the most impor- 
tant of which are the Amhara, Tigreans, 
Galla, and the Somalis, It is estimated that 
over a third of the people are Christians—the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church has long and 
close ties with the Coptic Church—but there 
are also a large Moslem population and a 
considerable number of pagans. In general, 
the Christians inhabit the highlands and the 
Moslems and pagans inhabit the coastal and 
lowland areas. 

GOVERNMENT 


The Government of Ethiopia is a constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy. Ethiopia's first 
constitution was promulgated by the Em- 
peror in 1931. Although it provides for a 
senate and chamber of deputies, sovereignty 
is vested in the person of the Emperor, who 
has supreme authority and combines the 
powers and duties of chief of state and head 
of government. Members of the senate are 
appointed by the Emperor, as were members 
of the chamber of deputies until 1955 when 
the Emperor promulgated a revised constitu- 
tion, which provides for the popular election 
of members of the lower house. The first 
nationwide election was held in the fall of 
1957, the second in the summer of 1961, 
There are 125 senators and 251 deputies. 

Members are elected to the lower house, the 
chamber of deputies, by universal adult suf- 
frage from candidates, male or female, who 
are Ethiopian citizens by birth and not less 
than 25 years of age. All candidates must be 
residents of their respective electoral dis- 
tricts. 

All Ethiopians by birth, regardless of sex, 
who have reached the age of 21 years are en- 
titled to vote for deputies from the electoral 
district where they reside. Elections are held 
once every 4 years. The system of voting is 
secret and direct. 

The Empire of Ethiopia is divided into 100 
electoral constituencies, each having approx- 
imately 200,000 inhabitants. Each electoral 
district is ted by two deputies. Each 
town with 30,000 inhabitants or more has one 
deputy and one additional deputy for every 
50,000 of the population in excess of 30,000. 

Members of the upper house, the senate, 
are appointed by the Emperor for 6 years 
from among distinguished persons, Ethiopian 
by birth, who have rendered outstanding 
service to the country. A senator's minimum 
age is 35 years. The number of senators shall 
not exceed one-half of the total number of 
deputies. 

Both Houses are in session from Novem- 
ber until June the following year. q 

The Constitution may be amended by joint 
resolution adopted by three-fourths of the 
Members of each chamber in two separate 
sessions of Parliament and proclaimed with 
the approval and authority of the Emperor. 

The Prime Minister and members of the 
Council of Ministers are appointed by the 
Emperor and are directly responsible to him 
and not to the Parliament. Moreover, minis- 
terial appointments are not subject to parlia- 
mentary approval. The day-to-day adminis- 


tration of the Empire is conducted by the 
Council of Ministers, which is presided over 
by the Prime Minister. 

Certain of the functions usually performed 
by a cabinet in forming government policy 
are carried out by the Crown Council, a tradi- 
tional institution composed of the Crown 
Prince, the Archbishop of the Ethiopian 
Church, the President of the Senate, and 
other dignitaries the Emperor designates. 
The Crown Council is convened from time to 
time by the Emperor to consider important 
policy measures. s 

The revised Constitution provides.for the 
succession to the throne by the eldest male 
son. Previously, in the absence of a clear 
Tule of succession, several claimants to the 
throne have been known to appear on the 
death of an emperor, with civil disorder as a 
result. Emperor Haile Selassie’s oldest and 
only surviving son, Assfaw Wossen, is the 
present Crown Prince and heir apparent. 

The Constitution provides for a Supreme 
Imperial Court. A system of courts had al- 
ready been established by the Administra- 
tion of Justice Proclamation of 1942. Judges 
are appointed by the Emperor. The revised 
Constitution of 1955 makes no provision for 
judicial interpretation of the Constitution or 
for judicial determination of the constitu- 
tionality of laws, proclamations, and decrees. 

The status of federation between Eritrea 
and Ethiopia, established by resolution of 
the U.N. General Assembly in 1950 and 
effected on September 15, 1952, by decree of 
the Emperor, was dissolved on November 14; 
1962, when the Eritrean National Assembly 
yoted for union with Ethiopia. Eritrea is 
now a Province of Ethiopia. 

The 13 Provinces of the Empire are admin- 
istered by Governors-General appointed by 
the Emperor. 


EITHIOPIAN OBJECTIVES 


The primary objectives of the Ethiopian 
Government might be said to include: (1) 


mental structure and internal administra- 
tion; (2) the improvement of economic and 
social conditions within 

and the right to judge each issue on its 
merits; (4) support of the United Nations 


and the principle of collective security; and 
(5) progress toward African unity. 


UNITED STATES-ETHIOPIAN RELATIONS © 


The primary objectives of U.S. policy with 
respect to Ethiopia include (1) maintenance 
of friendly, cooperative relations between the 
two countries, (2) prevention of Soviet or 
Communist influence over the country, and 


long been amicable, dating back to the 
first treaty between the two states in 1903. 
After World War II the ties between the two 
countries grew steadily closer. This trend 
was exemplified by the signing on June 16, 
1951, of a general technical assistance agree- 
ment which has provided the basis for the 
numerous projects of economic development 
currently underway. Of equal importance 
was the signing of the Treaty of Amity and 
Economic Relations on September 7, 1951. 
On May 22, 1953, two agreements were signed. 
One was the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement, by which the United States 
agreed to furnish Ethiopia with a limited 
amount of military equipment for its in- 
ternal security and to train the Ethiopian 
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eee The sec- 
ond agreement regularized the existence and 

operations of the U.S. Army communications 
relay station (Kagnew Station) at Asmara. 

In May 1954 Emperor Halle Selassie visited 
the United States and made a 5-week good- 
will tour of the country. Vice President 
Nixon visited Ethiopia in March 1957. The 
Emperior made a second, week-long state 
visit in October 1963. In the 8 
month he returned briefly to Washington to 
attend the funeral of President John F, Ken- 
nedy. 


The Appointment of Justice Goldberg to 
the United Nations 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson made a brilliant choice 
this week when he picked Justice Arthur 
Goldberg to succeed Adlai Stevenson as 
our Ambassador to the United Nations. 

The following column by Roscoe 
Drummond indicates Justice Goldberg’s 
background and his eminent qualifica- 
tions for this highly important post. 
The column appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 21, 1965, and 
follows: 

Justice GOLDBERG: ADLAI'S Successor—In His 
Own IMAGE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHiIncron.—President Johnson has 
chosen a man as nearly as possible in the 
image and likeness of Adlai Stevenson to 
succeed him as U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

In my judgment, the President has chosen 
very well indeed. 

Of Justice Arthur J. Goldberg, who is will- 
ing to give up a lifetime appointment to the 
Supreme Court because of his dedication to 
the U.N, and his sense of duty to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Stevenson's sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ives, said: “He understood Adlai and his 
aims.” > 

He also understands the aims and hopes 
and—as in Vietnam—the courage of the 
American people. 

The significant fact is that Goldberg has 
qualifications in Scag. field of foreign affairs 


Labor the Nation ever had, and Supreme 
Court Justice. 

| I offer a pertinent appraisal of Goldberg 
from one who during the past decade has 
known well more men in public life than 
most any other American. 

Soon after the 1960 election, when he was 
writing his book, Six Crises,” and President- 
elect Kennedy was selecting the top people 
in his administration, Vice President Nixon 
remarked to one of his closest collaborators: 

“Many of these same men would have 
been in my Cabinet if I had been elected. 
But I would not have made Arthur Gold- 
berg Secretary of Labor. I would have made 
him Under Secretary of State.” 

Nixon's Judgment was that Goldberg deep- 
ly understood the issues and pitfalls of the 
cold war and would not be misled by sur- 
face developments. 

Since becoming a member of the Court, 
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Justice Goldberg has traveled widely abroad 
to speak before jurists and has become per- 
sonally acquainted with a considerable num- 
ber of world leaders. 

It is unusual for a President to turn to 
the Supreme Court for an appointment of 
this kind. But Mr. Johnson does not blanch 
at the unusual and his decision reflects his 
high regard for the United Nations and his 
hope that its capacity to keep the peace can 
be strengthened. 

It is evident that the President had this 


prescription in mind as he searched for 


Stevenson’s successor: 

He wanted a man who had already at- 
tained public stature. 

He wanted a man who had some of his 
own credentials to speak for his Govern- 
ment and who would not have to rely 
wholly on the credentials which come from 
the position. 

He wanted a man deeply devoted to the 
cause of world peace whose very presence 
at the U.N. would underline the President’s 
own dedication to trying to bring about 
both peace and justice under the rule of 
law. 

From my knowledge of Justice Goldberg 
I would say that he hates war and believes 
that the failure to resist aggression is the 
most likely way of getting into war. 

This is the viewpoint he will, I think, 
bring to the councils of the administra- 
tion. As with Adlai Stevenson, he will be a 
member of the Cabinet and at the center 
of U.S. foreign policy formulation. He will 
be a source of s —as well as unity— 
to the administration team of Rusk, Mc- 
Namara and McGeorge Bundy. 

No one in our time can fill Adlai Steven- 
son's place. He was unique. 

But in Justice Goldberg the President has 
not only made a surprise appointment but 
a superb one. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Arrival in 
the United States of Ahapius Honcharenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ; 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on July 21 I had the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the fact that 
this year marks the 100th anniversary 
of the arrival of Ahapius Honcharenko 
in the United States. 

In 1964, Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, 
director of the Slavic Institute at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee, Wis., 
published an article dealing with the 
life of Ahapius Honcharenko. Professor 
Smal-Stocki describes Father Honcha- 
renko as “an outstanding and colorful 
personality in American history, who 
contributed to America’s progress.” 
This fine article was brought to my at- 
tention by Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, 
president of the North Dakota Branch, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Smal-Stocki’s article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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AMERICA MEETS THE First SHEVCHENKOITE: 
FATHER HONCHARENKO 


(Marquette University Slavic Institute Pa- 
pers, by Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, director 
Slavic Institute, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1964) 

The modern space research beams by spe- 
olal apparatus vibrating rays to the planets of 
our solar system and gets back an echo in the 
sender’s place and country. Ideas as well 
have the power to radiate In this manner 
from the place of their conception all over 
the world, and then, finally to echo home- 
ward. 

The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence and its ideas have been and still are 
radiating throughout the entire world. Upon 
hearing these ideas many became cham- 
pions of the American ideal by Joining in the 
struggle for their realization in the American 
Revolutionary War. Men Like LaFayette, 
Steuben, Kosciuszko, and Pulaski were 
reached by the American ideological “beams” 
and came to America to fight for the ideas of 
the American Declaration of Independence. 
Others, like Schevchenko, were later reached 
by these same ideas but remained in their 
native countries proclaiming to their fel- 
low countrymen Washington's “new and 
just law.” These radiated American beams 
to foreign countries soon started to return 
to America in the form of political emigra- 
tions of many fighters for freedom and 
champions of the new law: America for these 


men. was a refuge in their fight against 


tyranny. 

We have earlier in this paper presented 
facts about how Taras Shevchenko came in 
contact on four occasions with America and 
its spirit while still living in the Russian 
Empire. But when did America meet here 
on her own soil the first Ukrainian who was 
a Shevchenko enthusiast in search of that 
freedom promised by “Washington’s law” 
which Shevchenko praised so highly? 

The first man who represented the direct 
response to the radiation of “Washington's 
new and just law“ from Shevchenko’s 
Ukraine to the United States of America was 
the Reverend Ahapius Honcharenko (1832- 
1916). 

It is true that Father Honcharenko was 
not the first Ukrainian to reach American 
soil. Some trace the date of this back to 
Capt. John Smith, the founder of the English 
settlement in Jamestown, Va., who is known 
to have traveled through Ukrainian lands in 
1603 and to have brought to America settlers 
with Ukrainian surnames like Bohun, Nem- 
yrych, Hrabowsky, and others. 

But Father Honcharenko was the first 
Ukrainian who grew up in the Shevchenko 
era and was dedicated to the Shevchenko 
ideology. He was born in the Kiev province 
of Ukraine, in a Cossack family. Educated 
in the Kiev Theological Academy, he became 
a deacon, Still in the seminary, Honchar- 
enko became an enthusiast of Shevchenko 
and the principles of the Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius Brotherhood, and he felt a mis- 
sion to continue Shevchenko's fight against 
Russian czarism. As an excellent linguist 
who by the end of his lifetime had mastered, 
besides Ukrainian and Russian, old and mod- 
ern Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, and 
English, he was sent to Greece in a Russian 
theological mission attached to the Russian 
Embassy in 1857. He contacted by mail 
Alexander Herzen, the famous Russian exile 
and publisher of the Northern Star and 
The Bell, and who was a promoter of the 
Decembrist traditions. A fighter for the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia, Herzen 
was also the initiator of the land and free- 
dom movement and the founder of popu- 


Father Honcharenko became a secret con- 
tributor to The Bell, the London-based mag- 
azine published by Herzen, and later au- 
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thored among other things the eulogy which 
appeared in that magazine for Shey- 
Chenko. He also attacked serfdom, especially 
as it existed for the church-owned serfs, 
and absolutism. Russian spies discovered 
this link between the priest and Herzen, and 
he was arrested to be brought home for trial. 
He was fortunate enough to escape, then 
went to London in 1860 to join Herzen's cir- 
cle. He became acquainted with Nicholas 
Ogurev, Michael Bakunin, also with Giuseppi 
Garibaldi (1807-82), and Giuseppi Mazzini 
(1805-72), as well as other revolutionaries. 
He worked in the British museum as a clas- 
siñer of numismatics and as a teacher. 

As the Russian liberal leadership then 
consisted of atheists, Honcharenko left 
Herzen and joined the deligious Italians who 
Were the leaders of the “Young Italy” move- 
Ment. Mazzini had also given him addresses 
and recommendations to introduce him to 
revolutionary friends in America. This 
surely was the origin of Father Honcharenko’s 
Plan to emigrate to the United States. 

But before leaving for America returned to 
his beloved adopted country, Greece, where he 
accepted Greek citizenship, visited Hi 
Olis where he published a Latin-Greek Lexi- 
con, and went siso to Smyrna where the 
Polish exiles welcomed Lim with a banquet, 
and then to the famous Orthodox Mount 
Athos. At this final stop he was ordained 
a priest and he then made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The Russian bishop and consul 
there attempted to have Honcharenko ar- 
Tested, but the Russian Catholic Prince, Ivan 
Gagarin, protected him through the Catholic 
Patriarch, Calerggi, and helped him to obtain 
u teaching position in the Jesuit school at 
Ghazik, Lebanon. The Russian consul and 
his spies forced Father Honcharenko to fiee 
through Syria to Alexandria but while there, 
the Russian consul. Lagodowsky, hired 
gangsters to kill him. The priest was only 
Wounded in the attack, but, when the hired 
Killer was caught, he confessed that he was 
in the pay of the Russian consul. Father 
Honcharenko returned to Athens. Even there 
he felt in danger from the Russian intel- 
ligence service and so he decided to emigrate 
to the United States. 

On January 1, 1865 Father Honcharenko 
arrived in Boston on the Yarington and 
Went immediately to New York City. There 
the Greek consul took him under his pro- 
tection, and appointed him priest to the 
Orthodox Greeks in that area. He lec- 
tured at St. John's Theological seminary, col- 
laborated with the Bible Society in an Arabic 
translation of the Bible, and translated the 
New Testament into Church-Slavic. He even 
established his own printing shop. He was 
Often invited to celebrate Holy Mass in many 
Cities as far away as New Orleans. As 
Orthodox priests may marry, Father Hon- 
charenko found among the Italian friends 
Of Mazzini in Philadelphia an American girl, 
Albina Citti, and they were married in 1865. 

In 1867 Alaska was sold to the United States 
and Father Honcharenko expressed the desire 
to be with the free people of Alaska because 
he suspected that many of the so-called 
Russians there were political Ukrainian 
exiles, Therefore, he hoped through these 
People in Alaska to reach the political exiles 
in Siberia. He gradually developed the plan 
that America should also acquire Siberia and 
coupled with Alaska the United States could 
form a buffer state to protect itself from 
Russian imperialism which he expected soon 
again to expand in the direction of North 
America, 


for military 
Personnel in Alaska in 1868. He also got from 
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the Secretary of State the promise of a sub- 
sidy for the publication of a bilingual paper 
for the citizens of Alaska, 

The priest left with his wife for San Fran- 
cisco, the gateway to the West, and soon after 
arriving in California, began organizing the 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius Brotherhood. He 
also established the first Orthodox church 
there and started publishing the Alaska 
Herald in 1868 and later in 1873 the Alaska 
Herald-Svoboda (Liberty). In the news- 
paper's first issue Father Honcharenko pub- 
lished in English an article titled “Curious 
Ideas of the Poet Taras Shevchenko” and in 
the second issue there followed excerpts from 
the revolutionary poems of Shevchenko in 
the Ukrainian language. This was the first 
time that Shevchenko’s name was men- 
tioned on American soll. 

Father Honcharenko managed to organize 
among the exiles in Siberia a secret distri- 
bution of 500 copies of his — 
paper that was totally dedicated to the 
waging of a cold war against Russian abso- 
lutism and imperialism, to the populariza- 
tion of the American way of life, and of the 
American Constitution, which was trans- 
lated in the first issue of the first paper. 
This Ukrainian immigrant to America is 
credited with popularizing the American 
Constitution throughout Siberia. 

The czarist Russian Government was im- 
mediately alarmed and sent to San Francisco 
for a counteraction a special Russian priest 
who had financial assistance from the czar 
to build the second Orthodox church there, 
one that was loyal to the Russian czar. This 
was in 1868. 

Naturally, the Russian czarist regime be- 
came alarmed by the activities of Father 
Honcharenko because there were in exile in 
Siberia rather large groups of revolution- 
aries from all the captive and oppressed na- 
tions of the Russian Empire, especially from 
Poland and Ukraine. The priest had boldly 
written in his newspaper in 1870 that: 
(this paper) is published in order that the 
Sibiriaks (the population of Siberia) may 
hear over the ocean the free serene song 
from free America.” 

The anticzarist articles of the Alaskan Her- 
ald-Svoboda were used repeatedly by the 
Russian Embassy in Washington for protests 
at the Department of State. The English- 
printed articles enlightened the American 
public opinion about the Russian feudal 
Empfre, its absolutism, the oppression of the 
non-Russian peoples, and the crimes com- 
mitted by the regime against the common 
people. 

In many articles which were concerned 
with specifically Ukrainian problems, the 
priest-editor would publish excerpts from 
Shevchenko's poetry condemning the czar. 
In fact, his paper was, beside being the first 
Slavic paper to be published in America, the 
first Slavic trilingual paper to be published 
here. It appeared with not only Russian 
and Ukrainian, but Sirbian as well as Eng- 
lish contributions. 

Honcharenko also organized the first Slavic 
Library in America which was later donated 
to the Bencroft Library. 

In 1872 he sold his printing shop and be- 
came after 1873 quite active as a member of 
the highly respected California Academy of 
Sciences. 

Summing up his own life experiences, he 
wrote in 1872: During my last 12 years since 
my emigration of all the Slavic nationalities 
which I have met, only the Ukranians and 
Poles were mature enough for self-govern- 
ment and democratic rule.“ He bought a 50- 
acre farm which he called “Ukraina”; his 
cottage there he called “Svoboda” or “Lib- 
He also built a chapel there; his wife 
conducted Sunday school, and he enjoyed the 
old Ukrainian specialty, an apiary. After 
the death of his wife, he was grief stricken 
and died soon afterward in 1915. 
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During his whole life Father Honcharenko 
protected and helped all political escapees 
from Siberia or Sakhalin and petitioned the 
American Government not to extradite them. 
He also defended the local population of 
Alaska against the monopoly exploitation by 
the Alaskan Commercial Co. and showed 
great feeling for social justice always 
practicing Christian charity. “Brotherly love 
and the rights of all is our cherished motto 
and will be the principle of our loyalty as 
American citizens,” he wrote in his recol- 
lections which were published by Ukrainians 
under Austrian rule with whom he estab- 
lished close contact. 


sian language from the priest), Hamilton 
Fish. George Kennan, General Halleck, Henry 
George, A. P. Swinford, and James Gordon 
Bennett. 

And from free America he prepared 
“Fourth of July Letters“ for his Ukrainian 
people in Kiev. “How long,“ he wrote, be- 
fore you in Russia will be able to celebrate 
your Fourth of July, a free press, and free 
religion? How long, my countrymen, will it 
be before you receive these things?” An 
American journalist, George C. Mansfield, 
who had visited Honcharenko in the Hay- 
ward Mills, wrote about these letters in the 
San Francisco Chronicle on July 23, 1905. 

Thus Honcharenko worked his whole life 
for the aim of a Fourth of July. for Ukraine. 
That, indeed, would be the realization of 
Wi 's “new and just law” as it was 
glorified by Taras Shevchenko. 

America did not completely forget this 
devoted adopted son. In 1944 a Liberty 
ship of the United States was named Hon- 
charenko. 

Surely, Father Honcharenko is an out- 
standing and colorful personality in Ameri- 
can history, who contributed to America’s 
progress. Continuous persecutions, shad- 
owing, attacking by the tsarist spies, and 
even harassment by Foreign Service agents 
did not break him. He conducted his own 
continuous “cold war” against imperialist 
Russia in the name of the ideas of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence and of our 
American Constitution. With his news- 
Paper he was able to carry this fight into 
Siberia and an extensive corre- 
spondence into his native Ukraine. Because 
all of his struggle was directed not only 
against Russian absolutism but also against 
Russian imperialism and colonialism and for 
the liberty of the oppressed captive national- 

» Honcharenko’s name has been sys- 
tematically disregarded in the publications 
of the history of Russla which have been 
published in recent years in America by the 
Russian imperialist school of East European 
history. 

This is an injustice to his memory for 
these reasons: 

(1) The same action which wealthy Her- 
zen conducted against Russian absolutism 
and imperialism with his the Bell news- 
paper from London in the West and financed 
by his own money was duplicated by Hon- 
charenko against tsarism from America 
through Siberia, This great achievement 
was done almost entirely through Honchar- 
enko's own earnings which only served to 
emphasize the priest-editor’s dedication to 
the spirit of Shevchenko, to the principles of 
the Cyrilo-Methodian Brotherhood, and even 
te the Southern Decembrist traditions. 

(2) Honcharenko’s contacts with the 
leaders of “Young Italy,” a part of the 
“Young Europe movement,“ are most inter- 
esting and deserve to be further investigated. 

(3) He elaborated on the concept of 
a “free Siberia” which is still worthy of dis- 
cussion. 7 
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(4) His courageous struggle for social 
justice for the workers and native popula- 
tion of Alaska and his fight against the mo- 
nopoly of one trading company is quite re- 
markable. 

(5) He gave America its first English- 
Slavic language newspaper. In addition, he 
also organized the first Slavic Library, built 
the first Orthodox church in the San Fran- 
cisco area, and he was, in fact, the first 
American Slavicist of Slavic descent. Fur- 
thermore, Father Honcharenko published the 
first Old Church Slavic Bible in the United 
States. 

Nevertheless he is ignored by the Russian 
imperialistic historians in the United States 
because he was really an American Democrat 
propagating the application of American 
principles to the Russian Empire. He called 
his farm “Ukraina,” his home Svoboda“ 
which means Liberty,“ and he always in- 
sisted, “I am not a Russian.” 

This American citizen found not even a 
note in the Encyclopedia Americana or in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

But I do have hope that the younger gen- 
eration of Americans will do him justice. 
If not because of these enumerated reasons, 
then possibly for the following pragmatic 
reasons: when after purchase of Alaska 
started public criticism against the Federal 
Government, criticism which held that 
“Alaska is good for nothing,” that “Alaska is 
nothing rocks and ice,” that “there is no 
population except a few Indians and no re- 
sources in the country.“ then Honcharenko 
spoke out in his newspaper, the Alaska 
Herald, to silence the opposition by an- 
nouncing on October 15, 1868 for the first 
time the news that there is “gold in Alaska.” 
He wrote: “Gold is found both on the main 

and on the peninsula east of 
Cooks Inlet, The native women wear neck- 
laces composed of beads of gold strung on 
string. No mining has been done, but 
lumps are simply picked from the surface 
of the earth. Coal and copper are known to 
exist in rich-paying veins. When we are in 
receipt of definite information, we will give 
out the cheering cry of Gold.“ We are 
already certain of the existence, but must 
await the results of the first pioneer mining 
company.” According to the Encyclopedia 
Americana, the panning of gold in one single 
year in Alaska brought in $40 million. 

Honcharenko himself and his faithful 
American-Italian wife died penniless, 

From the political point of view, it is easy 
to see that the isolationist America of 
Honcharenko's time did not understand him. 
He is not the first nor the last naturalized 
American citizen who was wasted by Ameri- 
can political shortsightedness. 


Neither Bodies Nor Crops Rot at $1.75 


an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had occasion to call attention of 
the House in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp to an optimistic report for supple- 
mental labor in northern California 
primarily respecting the anticipated to- 
mato harvest—the peak labor demand 
being about 45 days away. 

The reason for the optimism is due to 
a very progressive grower attitude which 
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is exemplified in the 1965 scales of pay 
agreed upon by the Tomato Growing In- 
dustry Council designed to produce $1.75 
per hour for qualified workers. 

The agreement has been set forth by 
the council as follows: 


THE 1965 Scates or Pay FOR PICKING 
TOMATOES IN CALIFORNIA 


It is anticipated that more domestic work- 
Vers will be employed in the tomato harvest 

than in preyious years. The Tomato Grow- 
ing Industry Council has refiected this 
thinking in the following scale, by adjusting 
the piece rates to yield a minimum of 
$1.75 per hour for qualified workers. The 
adjusted rate is calculated to meet the cri- 
teria established by the Secretary of Labor. 
But more important, these substantial in- 
creases should enable the tomato industry 
to attract and hold a part of the 35,000 
additional workers reported to be in Cali- 
fornia. 

Each grower's interest is for an orderly 
harvest of his own crop. In past years the 
scale of pay has been one of the vehicles 
used to accomplish this orderly harvest, 
This year, with limited numbers of foreign 
workers, it becomes even more important to 
individual growers in particular and the 
industry in general that the harvest be ac- 
complished with as little conflict as possible. 
Therefore the scale, which has proven itself 
in the past, is more important under these 
trying circumstances. We know that the 
greatest demand for workers occurs during 
the months of August, September, and Oc- 
tober. The scales, as indicated, are designed 
to attract more of the so-called tree fruit 
workers into the tomato harvest. Quite 
conceivably we will attract women and 
minors to harvest activity; if so then we will 
have to make adjustments for their employ- 
ment by providing suitable containers, by 
law they cannot carry standard 60-pound 
lug boxes. 

Likewise the growers who will be harvest- 
ing with machines should know that their 
women and minor employees are covered 
under the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Industrial Welfare Commission Order 
No. 14-65 regulating wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions for women and minors in 
agricultural occupations. This order is in 
the process of being revised, and will be 
effective September 15, 1965. As soon as 
copies are available we will be mailing a copy 
to each machine owner. 

1, The rates as shown on the scale are 
minimum rates only; such conditions as 
shown in No. 2 below will require adjust- 
ments from these minimums, While these 
required adjustments are in effect, you are 
still using the scale of pay. 

2. This scale is for normal conditions of 
picking; such conditions as excessive weeds, 
small tomatoes, poor quality tomatoes, or 
other abnormal conditions will require 
adjustments. 

3. This scale is for boxes of 50 pounds; 
other quantities in proportion. 

4. The rates for picking other pear shape 
tomatoes will vary in different areas; the rate 
paid is dependent upon the method of har- 
vest (pick or shake). 

5, This scale is designed to provide a real- 
istic basis for a fair day's work and a fair 
day's pay under the wide range of condi- 
tions found in tomato picking. 


Sacramento Valley Counties 


Tons per acre on each day's pick 
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San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties 


Tons per acre on each day's pick 


7 or 5 or 4or Less 
more | more | more | than 4 
Round and red top | Cents | Cents 
tomatoess 18 2¹ A 125 
And up. 


Santa Clara and San Benito Counties 


Tons per acre on each day’s pick 


Round and red top 
tomatoes... ._.--.... 


And up. 
Monterey County 


+ And up. ` 
Merced and Fresno Counties 


Tons per acre on each day’ 
per pick ys 


Alameda County 


‘Tons per acre on each day's 
pick 


Over 
17 11 

Cents Cents) Cents Cents Cents 
15 17 19 21 25 
17 19 21 2 2 


Space Minded Bishop John J. Wright of 
Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12,1965 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, in June of this year, Bishop 
John J. Wright, our space-minded bishop 
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from Pittsburgh, delivered a fine sermon 
in St. Paul's Cathedral at the Golden 
Jubilee of ordination of long-time Pitts- 
burgh priest-educator, a pioneer in na- 
tional Catholic education programs and 
reforms, and the pastor of St. Lawrence 
Church, Msgr. Paul J. Campbell. 

Bishop Wright of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, took the occasion to comment on 
the “chilly caution” expressed by Father 
Karl Rahner, theologian and writer, of 
Innsbriik, Austria, towards current space 
projects. 

The bishop found Father Rahner's 
negative reactions to the race to the 
moon in widely quoted excerpts from an 
interview in America, national Catholic 
weekly.. He linked his own reflections 
to the relation between liberal studies 
and the new scientific breakthroughs. 

Bishon Wright asserted that increased 
technology and heavy thinking in the 
head had proportionately increased the 
need for bolder imagination, deeper po- 
etic intuitions and richer mystical think- 
ing in the heart. 

Hence, he concluded, the stepped-up 
importance of contemplation in all its 
forms, whether in retreat houses, schools, 
symphony halls, libraries or wherever 
else the soul is nourished and stimulated 
to leap beyond the technical limitations 
and the science of each generation. 

Bishop Wright stated: 

The poets, artists, musicians, and religious 
Mystics have always been light-years ahead 
of the technicians in seeking out new worlds 
to explore, to conquer and to enjoy. The 
Hebrew psalmists were only a few of the 
poets directing men’s gaze to the depths 
beyond the stars while the technicians were 
still engrossed in the practical possibilities 
of the mere wheel, the simple lever and the 
power production of the running brook, the 
horse or the ox. 

Greek and Roman satirists were hard at 
work on fantasy journeys to the moon when 
technicians were precariously venturing out 
into the Mediterranean. Vivaldi and later 
Musicians made imaginative rides among the 
Planets and caught the music of the spheres 
before the scientists had discovered the 
energy in steam kettles or had hit on the 
mathematics needed before engineers could 
Physically follow the artists’ imaginative 
trips into Space. 

Today's science is yesterday’s science fic- 
tion. Tomorrow's engineering and technical 
advances will have been sparked by the 
dreams of today’s poets and the speculations 
of today’s mystics. 

That is only one reason why many must 
have found unduly bleak Father Karl Ran- 
ner's negative reactions, as reported in 
“America,” to the time, money, and talent 
expended on space ventures, all symbolized 
in the present drive to walk on the face 
of the moon. 

One now suspects that it may not have 
been only conservative theologians who took 
a dim view of Isabella, the Catholic, using 
crown funds to finance Columbus’ madcap 
and expensive dreams of explorations and 
discovery in the New World. In the long 
view, the poor of Europe were well served 
(far better than the rich, as it finally turned 
out) as a result of the decisions of Isabella’s 
advisers to go along with Columbus’ project 
rp the seeming direction of God's Provi- 

nee. 

All this makes it hard to explain the re- 
Serves of Germany's renowned theologian, 
Usually so positive, in the face of those 
American and Russian exploits which most 
Others find so exciting and so welcome. 

Father Rahner, prior to his interviews in 
Washington or New York, may perhaps have 
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been overexposed to the selective newspaper 
coverage of present-day poverty and popula- 
tion problems. His normally progressive and 
venturesome spirit would possibly have been 
better able to resist the pessimism of the 
exploding population propaganda if he had 
read more news on the war on poverty, the 
Peace Corps programs, the unprecedented 
sums being devoted to strictly humanitarian 
purposes here and all over the world (by no 
people proportionately more than by his own 
Germans), and the race to improve educa- 
tion, provide improved housing, old-age care, 
and the Lord knows what else not, all out of 
the same tax funds which are also opening up 
the human conquest of space. 

Father Rahner’s unexpected melancholy 
will be eased a bit, one hopes, when he gets 
away from the large print of the scarey 
headlines and back to the small print of the 
history book. This may recall the lesson that 
human culture has never been advanced 
(nor, in fact, have the human problems of 
the poor been solved) by dispirited civiliza- 
tions inhibited by fear of life, fear of love, 
fear of freedom, or fear of the bold action 
that seeks to achieve ever-increasing scope 
and purpose for life, evermore room for love, 
wider range for freedom—in fact, more of 
everything that is yes, that is good, that is 
dynamic, 


Administrator Eugene P. Foley Empha- 
sizes Varied Contributions of Small 
Business Administration Programs in 
Strengthening the National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Small Business Administration, partic- 
ularly in the last 12 months, has been 
doing a magnificent job in carrying out 
its assigned task of protecting and assist- 
ing the interests of small independent 
enterprises. This is true in West Vir- 
ginia. 

One of the programs of SBA is the 
making of economic-opportunity loans 
to poorly financed small businesses un- 
der the President’s antipoverty program. 
Numerous small businesses, communi- 
ties, and individual workers in my own 
State and other States soon will be reap- 
ing benefits from this program. 

Another important SBA program is 
the community development loan pro- 
gram or the 502“ program, named for 
the section of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act that authorized it. Under 
this program, corporations formed by 
public-spirited citizens to attract new in- 
dustry, or to expand existing industry 
to provide job opportunities, may obtain 
financial help from SBA. For every $2 
the corporation raises to complete its 
project, it may obtain $8 from SBA. 

And then there is the small business 
investment company—the SBIC—pro- 
gram. An SBIC is a privately owned 
and privately operated investment com- 
pany which has been licensed by SBA 
to provide venture capital and long-term 
loans to small firms. An SBIC, through 
Government loans, can obtain two-for- 
one leverage on as much as $700,000 pri- 
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vate capital. There are more than 700 
SBIC’s all over the country. Already, 
they have provided an immense stimu- 
lus to our economy, nationally and 
locally. 

On June 28, Eugene P. Foley, able 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, gave a speech in Bed- 
ford Springs, Pa., before the Washing- 
ton Board of Realtors & Mortgage Bank- 
ers, Because I believe its contents will 
be of interest to the Members of Con- 
gress, and our citizens generally, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY EUGENE P. FOLEY, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE WASHINGTON BOARD OF REALTORS & 
MORTGAGE BANKERS, JUNE 28, 1965, BEDFORD 
SPRINGS, Pa. 


As mortgage bankers and real estate 
brokers in the Nation’s Capital you are very 
influential people. 

You are also responsible citizens, concerned 
over your city’s welfare. I need not remind 
you that Washington is growing rapidly, as 
are all of our urban areas. Seventy percent 
of our population now live in cities, and by 
1970 it has been estimated that 85 percent 
of our people will live in urban areas. 

Growth is fine, but it does, as you well 
know, bring problems. And the most urgent 
problem of all is how do we Americans 
guarantee basic rights, dignity, and a reason- 
able subsistence to all our citizens? 

In a society that has so much wealth, each 
have-not indicts us all. In a society whose 
traditions of decency and justice put down 
their first roots in Biblical times, the denial 
of a basic right to one citizen denies that 
right to us all. 

In this connection the President has called 
upon Government and business to provide a 
minimum of 500,000 additional summer jobs 
for youth as part of his national youth 
opportunity campaign. He has asked that 
Government agencies and business concerns 
hire at least one youth for the summer for 
each 100 employees and that smalier firms 
take on at least one additional summer em- 
ployee or trainee. I am proud to report that 
our agency has reached this goal and want 
to urge that all of you join in this campaign, 
which is vital to our national welfare. 

I know that some of you are now fumbling 
for your programs and thinking “I thought 
this fellow Foley was head of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. When is he going to 
knock off this talk about poverty, human 
rights, and youth opportunity and get down 
to talking about the things we are inter- 
ested in?” 

We in the Small Business Administration 
are very much concerned with these basic 
problems of poverty and it is relevant, there- 
fore, to speak frankly about them. 

SBA, as you know, is charged with making 
economic opportunity loans to poorly 
financed small businesses under the Presi- 
dent's an program. These loans 
may be for as much as $25,000 and run for 
as long as 15 years. 

The people we are helping here are those 
who do not have access to normal pools of 
credit. If we were content to run our 
economy like a countinghouse, we would not 
make these loans. 

But our philosophy is derived from an old, 
solid, American tradition. In frontier days 
& man was judged by his character and what 
he could do and not whether or not he was 
Welcomed at a bank. That is how we judge 
people who apply for these small loans. 

We keep in mind, always, that we are 
lending public funds. We don't dribble your 
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money and mine away needlessly. Once we 
have decided a businessman is a potentially 
good risk, we take out what you might call 
a form of insurance. It works like this: 

Basic to our small loan program are small 
business development centers. These are 
locally-organized, locally-run groups that 
offer top-quality management counseling to 
the small businessmen who obtain economic 
opportunity loans. These centers draw upon 
all forms of community leadership and expe- 
rience. They are run by people from bunking, 
business, industry, education, labor, and the 
churches—as well as by representatives of 
those who are being helped. 

We have learned that a promising business- 
man, with enough capital to meet his needs, 
plus expert counseling, is a good risk, He is 
likely to make great gains in self-confidence 
and make a success of it. Without the en- 

t and counseling offered by the 
SBDC, he would most likely fall. We know 
this is a higher risk program, but we believe 
the good accomplished more than offsets the 
additional risk. 

We have an active SBDC in Washington, 
and it is doing a good job of screening small 
businessmen seeking economic opportunity 
loans. But we can always use more help. 
The antipoverty war is going to be a long 
one and we need to enlist the active support 
and interests of groups like you mortgage 
bankers and realtors. 


backup community organizations to make it 
a success, 


The economic opportunity loans are only 
a small part of our lending program. Last 
year we helped nearly 11,000 small businesses 
with loans totaling about $426 million. The 
small firms receiving these loans were un- 
able to obtain help from a bank, but in many 
cases a bank joined with us and took a share 
of the loan. 

More than 5,000 banks, mostly in the small- 
er towns and cities, have cooperated with 
us in making loans to small businesses. We 


If the applicant lives in a city with more 
than 200,000 population, refusal letters are 
required from two banks; in smaller cities, 
only one bank refusal is required. 

From this I think it is clear that SBA does 
not compete with the banks. Instead we 
seek to cooperate with the banks in every 
way possible. 

The credit we furnish, either with bank 
participation or directly, is different from 
that normally provided by commercial banks, 
Tt is long-term credit—up to 10 years. ‘This 
is the kind of financial help many small 
businesses need. 

We have developed a program v well 
adapted, we think, to assist banks in taking 
the lead in providing this type of credit. 
We call this our loan guarantee plan, and 
here is how it works: 

Guaranteed loans are made and disbursed 
by the bank. The SBA tee agreement 
provides that upon 90 days’ default as to 
principal or interest it will purchase an 
agreed percentage of the unpaid balance of 
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the loan. However, the bank must take at 
least a 10-percent share of a guaranteed 
loan. 

SBA makes a small charge to the banks 
of one-half of 1 percent a year on the amount 
of the loan SBA is guaranteeing. 

These loans offer a bank many advantages, 
The bank may carry the SBA portion of the 
loan as a nonrisk asset; there is a liquidity 
provision under which a bank may obtain 
temporary advances. from SBA up to 90 days 
a year, prior to SBA purchase of its guar- 
anteed portion of a loan; the loan is com- 
parable to a secondary reserve item on SBA's 
guaranteed portion; where State law per- 
mits, the SBA portion of a loan may be car- 
ried by banks without being chargeable 
against legal lending limitations; and SBA’s 
guarantee agreement and the note may be 
used as security for a Treasury tax and loan 
account. 

In the last year we have put much stress 
on helping the very small business—those 
generally unable to obtain bank financing 
and those needing management training and 
counselin, 


g. 

At the same time SBA can also take care 
of the needs of medium-size firms which 
often need long-term credit in larger 
amounts. 8 

We hope to make continued progress in 
obtaining bank participation in our business 
loans—an important factor in providing the 
larger loans. 

For instance, through our loan participa- 
tion plan a long-term loan can be provided 
for as much as $700,000, if a bank take a 
50-percent share, or more if the bank’s share 
were larger. 


guarantee loans up to 90 
percent, but not to exceed the $350,000 ceil- 
ing on SBA commitments. 

It is our desire to put as much of the 
financing of small business in the hands of 


now have 25 retired bankers in our employ 
and their job is to make regular visits to the 
banks in their area and try to sell our loans 


looking over the loans we have 
in the Washington area that are up for sale, 
this is your invitation to do so. I am sure 
you wiil find many good seasoned loans in 
our note case, and you can acquire them 
any cost of putting them on your 


do not make business loans for real 


Owner must occupy more than half of the 
space in such buildings, but he may rent 


to others the remaining space. 
construction loans if 


ould like to discuss with you the 
real estate financing by the 
small business investment companies. 

First of all, what is a small business in- 
vestment company, 
SBIC? 


An SBIC is a privately owned and privately 
operated investment company which has 
been licensed by the Small Business Admin- 
istration to provide equity capital and long- 
term loans to small firms. There are now 
more than 700 of these companies located 
all parts of the country. The SBIO’s en- 
y certain tax advantages, granted by Con- 
gress as an incentive for providing venture 
capital for small business. Another prin- 
cipal advantage is the fact than an SBIC, 
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through Government loans can obtain two- 
for-one leverage, on as much as $700,000 
in private capital, 

I want to stress that the SBIC'’s are com- 
pletely separate from the other kinds of SBA 
financing I have been discussing. The SBIC's 
are private companies, under the regulatory 
jurisdiction of the Investment Division of 
SBA, headed by Dick Kelley. We believe 
that the present SBIC’s may be the nucleus 
of a fourth banking system for the United 
States, to provide venture capital for small 
business. 

Now as to the extent to which these SBIC's 
can participate in real estate financing. First 
of all, the Government is not prejudiced 
against the real estate industry—rather it 
is a major supporter of it. Six Federal agen- 
cies, other than SBA, now lend support to 
the real estate industry. 

In view of the amount of support for the 
Industry from other Federal agencies, how- 
ever, it seems clear that Congress never in- 
tended the SBIC program to become pri- 
marily a tool for real estate financing. For 
that reason, we are now requiring new en- 
trants into the SBIC program, to keep their 
real estate investments below one third of 
their portfolio. 

Now as to how we define the real estate 
business for the purposes of the one-third 
limitation. Our definition includes the fol- 
lowing principal categories: 

Real estate operators: These, in general 
are small concerns which devote almost all 
their energies to buying and selling real 
estate for a profit. 

Lessors of residential hotels, apartment 
buildings, and nonresidential buildings; In 
general these are people who own and oper- 
ate buildings to make a return on their in- 
vestment. 

Operators of residential hotels, apartment 
buildings, and nonresidential bulldings, 

Subdividers and developers, 

Operative builders: These are generally 
builders for speculation, who build for their 
own account. 

There are various kinds of similar invest- 
ments which we do not class as real estate 
investments, and these do not come under 
the one-third rule. In other words, an SBIC, 
new or old, is not limited by this rule on 
how much it may put into these other types 


small businesses build, repair, or renovate for 
the account of others. 

Investments in hotels, rooming houses, 
camps, and other lodging places: 


Investments in loans secured by real estate 
where the loan proceeds are not used for in- 
vestment in real estate. We look to the end 
use of the funds. For example, a working 
capital loan to a manufacturing concern 
which is partly or fully secured by a mort- 
gage on real estate is not considered as a real 
estate investment under the one-third rule. 

I do not have time to go into every detall 
of our policies about real estate investments 
by SBIC’s. However, one way to summarize 
it is to say that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration from the start has not permitted so- 
called passive real estate investments by 
SBIC's, including investments to finance 
holding for speculation. We are putting into 
effect more clearly stated and more restric- 
tive rules on passive investments. 

However, let me assure you again that our 
attitude and that of various other Govern- 
ment agencies toward the real estate indus- 
try Is a friendly one, and the SBICs, within 
certain limitations, are definitely authorized 
to give support to your industry, 

I would like to mention very briefly, one 
other SBA program and I might add, one of 
the most important programs the agency 
conducts. This is our community develop- 
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ment loan program or “502” . The 
“502" derives from the section of the law 
that authorized the program. 

Under this program corporations formed 
by public spirited citizens to attract new in- 
dustry or to expand existing industry to pro- 
vide job opportunities may obtain financial 
help from SBA. 

For every $2 the corporation raises to com- 
plete their project, it may obtain $8 from 
SBA. The loans may be for as much as 
$350,000 for each small business assisted and 
tor as long as 25 years and bear a maximum 
interest rate of 5% percent. 

The corporation may use the funds for 
Plant construction, conservation, moderniza- 
tion or on, and for the purchase of 
land, equipment, bulldings, and machinery. 
I mention this program because I believe it 
is of interest to you inasmuch as in many 
Cases the corporation's plan Is based on the 
acquisition of land for a new or expanded 
Plant facility. 

We work closely with the bank on these 
502 loans and frequently the bank or bank 
Officials are instrumental in leading the way 
in these community betterment projects. 

Over the years the SBA has developed a very 
fine working relationship with the American 
Bankers Association. In fact, our loan guar- 
antee plan was developed with the help of 
ABA's small business credit committee, 
and has the endorsement of the ABA. 

We seek constantly to improve this rela- 
tionship in any way we can and to obtain 
more bank participation in our loans. We 
know that the credit needs of all business- 
men can be best served by having a close 
Telationship with a local bank. We think 
of our loan guarantee plan as an effective 
pee of developing that kind of relation- 
Ship. 

We would welcome any suggestion from 
you of the mortgage banking fraternity as 
to how we can mutually strengthen the 
small business segment of the economy and 
help assure the continued growth of our 
American free enterprise system. 


The Need for the Revision of the 
Copyright Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, after 10 
years of preparatory work by the Copy- 
Tight Office of the Library of Congress, 
congressional hearings began on May 26 
on a bill introduced by Representative 
CELLER, H.R, 4347, to revise our basic 
copyright law which dates back to 1909. 
As President Kennedy’s Adviser on the 
Arts, August Heckscher, stated in his 
1963 report to the President on “The 
Arts and the National Government,” the 
Outcome of this revision “‘will be of major 
Significance in determining the degree 
of encouragement or discouragement 
this Nation offers to the creative arts.” 

On the opening day of the hearings 
on the Celler bill before Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the House Judiciary Committee, 
there appeared among others the Li- 
brarian of Congress, L. Quincy Mum- 
ford; the Deputy Register of Copyrights, 
George D. Cary, and a group of distin- 
guished authors representing the Authors 
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League of America. My colleague from 
Wisconsin, ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, pre- 
sided at the hearings that opening day 
in the absence of Subcommittee Chair- 
man Representative EnwIN E. WILLIS, 
of Louisiana. The full statement of these 
witnesses on the opening day were too 
lengthy and detailed to be reported here 
but I should like to present for the in- 
formation of my colleagues certain ex- 
tracts which highlight the great impor- 
tance of this measure. 

Excerpts from significant statements 
follow: 
L. QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


The bill that you have before you, for the 
general revision of the copyright law, is one 
that I believe to be of urgent national im- 
portance. 

The copyright law of our country was orig- 
inally passed by the First Congress in 1790, 
and has been completely revised only three 
times in the century and three-quarters since 
then. Ninety-five years ago, in the second 
general revision of 1870, administration of 
the copyright laws of the United States was 
entrusted to the Librarian of Congress, and 
the administration of the American copyright 
system has been an integral part of the Li- 
brary's functions ever since. As most people 
realize, the copies deposited for copyright 
registration have furnished the backbone of 
the Library's collections. What is not gen- 
erally realized, however, is that the copyright 
law is directly responsible for the very cre- 
ation and publication of our country’s litera- 
ture, art, and music. As a symbol of Amer- 
ica’s cultural life, it is fitting that the Library 
of Congress is also the focal point of its 
copyright activities. 

As Librarian of Congress I am confronted 
daily with what are now being called the 
information explosion and the communi- 
cations explosion. It is obvious to me that 
these revolutionary developments carry with 
them a profound challenge to creative en- 
deayor, and that our antiquated copyright 
law must be revised to meet this challenge. 
The longer this task is delayed the harder it 
will be to accomplish, and the more serious 
will be the loss for future generations. 

The present bill reflects 10 years of con- 
certed effort on the part of the Copyright 
Office, and the representatives of the many 
groups and interests directly concerned with 
copyright, to reconcile differences and seek 
solutions to the multitude of problems in this 
field. The bill is a tribute to the patience, 

mee, and hard work of Arthur Fisher, 
the late Register of Copyrights who planned 
the revision program and who died in 1960, 
and of Abraham L, Kaminstein, the present 
who has carried these plans forward 
and whom, I greatly regret, illness prevents 
from being here today. If, as I believe, a 
civilization lives on in future generations 
through the works of Its creation, and if, as 
I also believe, an effective copyright law is 
essential to promote creative activity, then 
the revision of the copyright law may well 
represent one of the most important pieces of 
legislation to come before the Congress this 
year. I believe this to be true, and for this 
reason I urge your favorable consideration of 
H.R. 4347." 


GEORGE D. CARY, DEPUTY REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS 


Copyright is one of the oldest continuing 
matters on which the Congress has legislated. 
The first copyright law was enacted in the 
very first session of Congress in 1790. Since 
then it has been revised generally only three 
times, the last being in 1909. Parenthetically, 
that year might be noted as being a part of 
the horse-and-buggy era. It was long before 
our technological development of radio, tele- 
vision, Telstar, tape recorders, longplaying 
high-fidelity phonograph records, video tape 
recordings, electronic computers, xereogra- 
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phic copying machines, and Cinerama motion 
pictures in full color. 

t as we know it is basically the 
statutory right afforded to an author which 


is a form of exclusivity for a specific period 
of time. So at bottom what we are really 
talking about today is in fact protection for 
authors, using that word in its generic sense. 
But if that were all we were discussing here 
today it would probably have been inappro- 
priate for me to appear before you. While 
it is correct to say that the protection of the 
author is the essence of a copyright law, 
there is far more to the picture than that 
bare statement. The Constitution itself 
made it clear that the purpose of this pro- 
tection for authors was to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, which 
is simply another way of saying that the 
protection was to be in the public interest. 

In the final analysis attention must be 
concentrated upon whether the bill or its 
separate provisions will act as an incentive 
for the creative mind to produce immortal 
verse and prose, inspiring paintings, sculpture 
and other works of art, reflective dramas, 


the like. Of course, not every creator is en- 
dowed with the qualities of genius, but a 
country which nurtures and encourages the 
creative spirit will reap a richer harvest than 
one which neglects that broad view. Of 
course, in the process much will be created 
that fall short of these high hopes, but 
immortality does not come easily or with 
great frequency. If in encouraging this cre- 
ative spirit we find that much of the prod- 
uct might to some be considered beneath 
the dignity of the creative mind, in that 
it finds favor with a great mass of the public, 
we should remember the comment of Mr. 
Justice Holmes: 

“The taste of any public is not to be 
treated with contempt. It is an ultimate fact 
for the moment whatever may be our hopes 
for a change.” 


REX STOUT, PRESIDENT OF THE AUTHORS LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


The revision bill would rewrite the laws 
of literary property in the United States. 
It provides for basic revisions of the present 
copyright law whih has been in effect with- 
out substantial alteration for more than half 
a century. It would also abolish the exclu- 
sive, perpetual property rights which authors 
now have in their works, under the common 
law. It affects all who are authors in the 
copyright sense of the word, Le, writers, 
dramatists, poets, composers, painters, 
sculptors, architects, choreographers, and 
other creators of artistic work. 

Large sums of money are being spent on 
cultural centers to ald performing arts, and 
on libraries and museums to house books 
and paintings. But improvement of the 
copyright law is surely the most decisive 
step Congress can take to aid the creative 
efforts of the indivdual authors who produce 
the books, plays, music, paintings, and 
other copyrightable works which constitute 
the art created by our society. 

Copyright is the legal foundation on which 
rests the author's right to earn his living. 
He must, for a reasonable time, possess the 
exclusive rights to publish, perform, and 
otherwise present his work in order to obtain 
compensation. These are fundamental 
rights to which he is entitled under the 
Constitution and at common law. If these 
rights are diminished by exceptions to his 
copyright, so is his livelihood. And, the 
public’s interest in copyright is frustrated. 
For the public, too, has an interest which is 
served by adequate copyright protection. 

In our society, the incentive and reward 
for creativity depend solely on the author's 
literary property—his copyright. If it is di- 
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luted by exceptions that permit uses to be 
made of his work without his consent and 
compensation, incentive and reward for crea- 
tive effort are diminished, and society is de- 
prived of its most effective means of encour- 
aging and aiding the creation of literary, dra- 
matic, musical, poetic, and other artistic 
works. 
HERMAN WOUK, NOVELIST 

A copyright I suggest is a shorthand word 
that described the restriction of the right 
to copy and the restriction of the right to 
copy is what writers and thinkers. live by. 
It is all we have to earn our bread and to 
support our families, 

This restriction of the right to copy is not 
as old a property right as many of the prop- 
erty rights that you deal with in law, gen- 
tlemen.. It started in the 18th century. Be- 
fore that there was no restriction of the right 
to copy, and the intellectual and artistic com- 
munity was not the kind of community that 
exists today. The man of intellect was either 
a cleric supported by the church or he was 
the pet and dependent of a rich man or a 
prince; or he was one of a group of embittered 
starvelings. 

The free and independent artist and think- 
er standing on his own feet as a member of 
the polis begins with the restriction of the 
right to copy. It gives him his living. 

In the 18th century, too, a very simple 
principle became the basis for the founding 
of a free community. The principle was stat- 
ed in five words: “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” something we all 
learned as schoolboys. On the basis of that 
phrase a new nation came into existence. 

The restriction of the right to copy may 
be phrased so: “Copying without compensa- 
tion is piracy.” On this simple basis that 
copying without compensation is piracy, the 
free community of the arts and the intellect 
arose, and exists to this day. It was great 
wisdom in the British legislators to restrict 
the right to copy, a wisdom which was fol- 
lowed throughout the Western World and 
then throughout the civilized world, and 
which was taken over into the Constitution 
by the proviso that the Congress had the 
duty to protect and restrict the right to 
copy—that is, to make laws covering copy- 
right. 

I am not here to plead poverty personally. 
I am, as John Hersey said, and John is like 
me in this, one of the very fortunate few who 
can live wholly by what we write. John gave 
you a statistic that $3,000 a year, perhaps a 
little more, is what the average author earns. 
But the successful author and the average 
author may well not be the most important 
author, The most important authors al- 
most by definition cannot show up at a hear- 
ing like this, because we don’t know who 
they are. There is a permanent lag in recog- 
nizing the unacknowledged legislators of 
mankind, the poets and the original thinkers 
who are coming up and defining the life that 
we live and the world around us. But to 
these obscure thinkers and writers and poets 
the marginal moneys that come in from the 
restriction of the right to copy are the differ- 
ence between their writing and their not 
writing, possibly the difference between their 
existing and not existing. 

When James Joyce was changing the face 
of world literature, when he was already very 
well known, he was living from hand to 
mouth on royalty checks received in a few 
pounds and in a few dollars, coming from 
this restriction of the right to copy. 

When you were reading Thomas Wolfe, 
famous as he was, he was living from hand 
to mouth on small royalty checks, 

A community of art and intellect that 
stands wholly on its own feet, that supports 
itself by its earnings from the restriction 
of the right to copy, is something that you 
find only in the free world. 

We are not dependent on the state. We 
are not dependent on patrons, We live by 
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this restriction of the right to copy. We ask 
only that the well-considered measure of the 
Copyright Office which carries this duty of 
protecting that right, we ask that this meas- 
ure be passed because as a result of our most 
earnest study we find it protects us as we 
wish to be protected. 


Roland M. Sawyer Dies in Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Mr. Roland Sawyer has sad- 
dened all of us who were his friends. 
He was a distinguished figure in the 
fields of housing, planning, and labor 
and intergroup relations—a member of 
the President’s Committee on Equal Op- 
portunity in Housing, and a board mem- 
ber of NAACP, the National Housing 
Conference and many other groups dedi- 
cated to the public interest. I should 
like to include at this point in my re- 
marks a tribute to him published in the 
July issue of Steel Labor. 

The article follows: 

ROLAND M. Sawyer DIES mn PITTSBURGH. 

Roland M. Sawyer, housing consultant for 
the United Steelworkers of America and a 
nationally authority in this fleid. 
died June 13 in St, Francis Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., after a long illness. He was 54. 

Mr, Sawyer became associated with the 
United Steelworkers in 1958 after a brilliant 
career in the housing field on local, State, and 
nationwide levels. His services were sought 
by the Steelworkers to aid the union’s de- 
termined efforts to provide better housing 
for all citizens. 

During and immediately following World 
War II. Mr. Sawyer served his country at 
home and abroad as recruitment officer and 
supervisor, U.S. Employment Service and 
War Manpower Commission in Pittsburgh 
from 1937 to 1945. He was assistant director 
for finance and administration and acting 
director, French Occupied Zone of Austria, 
United. Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration in Innsbruck, Austria. 

With the Steelworkers, Mr. Sawyer au- 
thored several booklets on public housing 
which won recognition as virtual textbooks 
in the field. Demand was so great from mu- 
nicipal governments and authorities, schools 
and colleges and social agencies that reprints 
were necessary many times over. 

He was a man of great energy and deep be- 
lief in the worth of what he was doing. Only 
shortly before reentering the hospital, he 
undertook a trip to the Pennsylvania State 
capital in Harrisburg to further the cause 
of good housing for Negroes and all citizens 
forced to live in slum areas. 

USWA President I. W. Abel, commenting 
on Mr, Sawyer's passing, said: 

“We are deeply grieved by the untimely 
passing of Roland Sawyer, who during his all 
too short tenure with us had achieved great 
stature as a humanist and as a valued con- 
sultant in the highly specialized field of pub- 
lic housing. 

“Mr. Sawyer had achieved national recog- 
nition in this area before he chose to join 
with the United Steelworkers in a concen- 
trated effort to provide better housing for all 
of our citizens forced to endure substand- 
ard conditions. He gave virtually his last 
breath for this objective. He will be sorely 
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missed. We share the sorrow of his family 
in the passing of this truly splendid citizen 
and man.” 

Born in Springfield, Mass., March 14, 1911, 
Mr. Sawyer was educated in public schools 
there and was. graduated. from Springfield 
College. where he won his master’s in educa- 
tion a year later. 

He took additional graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh, American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., and Penn State Uni- 
versity (extension) while he served as direc- 
tor of health education, Center Avenue 
YMCA, his first association in what was to 
be a long and distinguished career in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Among the many important posts in which 
he served in addition to his regular duties 
were associate director, ACTION-Housing; 
executive director, Pittsburgh Housing Asso- 
ciation; member, President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing; member, 
executive board, Pittsburgh Branch, NAACP; 
member, National Board, Americans for 
Democratic Action; member, AFICIO Hous- 
ing Committee; director, National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing and alter- 
nate director and member of the Committee 
on Program Planning, Four Freedoms, Inc. 

There were many more important assign- 
ments he undertook in his unflagging zeal for 
the betterment of his fellow man. 

Mr. Sawyer’s survivors include his widow, 
the former Aileen Eckstein; a daughter, 
Stephanie Ann, who graduated from Schenley 
High School last month; his mother, Mrs. 
J. S. Sawyer, of Springfield, Mass.; and a 
brother, Raymond A., of Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Funeral services were held June 17 in Holy 
Cross Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh and 
interment followed in Homewood Cemetery, 
Homewood. 

Among the many messages of sympathy 
sent after Mr. Sawyer's passing was a tele- 
gram directed to USWA President I. W. Abel 
by top officers of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing. 

The telegram said Charles Abrams, presi- 
dent; Algernon D. Black, chairman, the board 
and staff were “deeply grieved” by the death 
of Mr. Sawyer, one of our most valued mem- 
bers and stanchest friends. His contribu- 
tion in all eforta * * won him the respect 
and gratitude of his countrymen and honored 
the tradition of your great union.” 


Neil J. Curry 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the untimely death of Neil J. 
Curry is a shock to both the trucking 
industry, in which he stood sovereign, 
and the many people who were privi- 
leged to know and work with him during 
his brilliant and many-faceted career. 

I am one of these fortunate people, 
for I knew Neil through his work for 
California and for the Democratic 
Party. Although expert in the special- 
ized field of transportation, he recog- 
nized a responsibility to bring his con- 
siderable organizational and promotional 
talent to work for what he believed in. 
As such, he served his beloved city of 
Los Angeles on the chamber of com- 
merce and spearheaded the fundraising 
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campaigns for both John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Whenever called, Neil Curry served 
as a representative on the U.S. Senate 
Advisory Committee studying transpor- 
tation problems, as a member of the 
President's Committee for Trafic Safety 
throughout the last two administrations. 
All this he did while continuing as the 
vigorous leader of the American Truck- 
ing Association and participating on the 
executive level in numerous other organ- 
izations—and he did everything thor- 
oughly and well. 

A breeder of thoroughbred horses, Neil 
Curry was a distinguished leader in the 
horseracing world. Chairman of a com- 
mittee to codify national racetrack rules, 
past chairman of California’s State 
Horseracing Board, and past president of 
the National Association of State Racing 
Commissioners, he was dedicated to fur- 
thering the sport of horseracing through- 
out the free world. Only a few short 
weeks ago he was honored by the leading 
owners, breeders, trainers, and riders of 
the country at a testimonial dinner 
given by the Horsemen’s Benevolent & 
Protective Association where he was 
named as “Man of the Year.” He not 
only used his talent to further domestic 
horseracing, but also was very influential 
in giving the sport the worldwide recog- 
nition it deserves. He loved the sport of 
thoroughbred racing and did not want 
to see its image tarnished. He worked 
actively to sustain horseracing as one of 
the world's great and most popular 
sports. 

The executive in today’s contracting 
world must be more than an tra- 
tor; he must be a man aware —of the 
continual and rapid changes around him, 
of the intricate interplay between Gov- 
ernment and industry, of the needs and 
wants of the vast number of people di- 
rectly, or indirectly, affected by his 
business. Neil Curry was responsive to 
all these challenges; his knowledge of 
administration, public relations, and 
Government relations served to make 
him the outstanding leader that he was. 

Yet, in his own words, he was first of 
all a trucker, and in 1956 the industry 
honored him by creating a new position 
of chairman pro tem of the executive 
committee of the American Trucking 
Association. No greater tribute can be 
bestowed than that of one’s fellow 
workers, and I can only second their 
praise for a giant of his tines, the re- 
markable Neil J. Curry. 


California Finds Key to Future World 
Water Supply Using Economic Nuclear 
Power for Sea Water 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 


cent news of a serious water shortage in 
the northeastern States has again em- 
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phasized the need for a long-range na- 
tional planning and development effort 
to provide an adequate supply of pure 
water to meet the greatly increased 
future demand we anticipate for munici- 
pal, industrial, and agricultural uses in 
the years ahead. 

In this connection, I think we all can 
profit by the example of outstanding 
leadership in water resource develop- 
ment provided by my home State of Cali- 
fornia, in cooperation with our neighbor- 
ing States and the Federal Government. 

So, I was pleased to note that the 
Washington Evening Star has given its 
editorial approval to one of California's 
most recent planning efforts: an inten- 
sive study now being conducted to de- 
termine the feasibility of constructing 
what would be the largest nuclear-fueled 
combination sea water conversion and 
power-producing plant in the world. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject to every American, I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point the Washington Star editorial, 
entitled “Precious Commodity,” as well 
as two press releases—one put out by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, and 
the other by the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California—an- 
nouncing the highly encouraging find- 
ings of the preliminary feasibility study 
report on the proposed atomic energy 
power and water plant. 

The items follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 12, 1965] 
Precious Commooprrr 

As the Nation worrles about its water sup- 
ply—a subject well elucidated yesterday by 
our Orr Kelly—an encouraging note has 
been sounded, of all places, in California. A 
study by the Bechtel Corp. reveals that where 
an atomic energy plant is coupled with de- 
salination, sea water can be converted to 
potable water for the low cost of 22 cen 
per 1,000 gallons. i 

According to the study, a very high volume 
of water conversion would be necessary to 
achieve that figure, perhaps 150 million gal- 
lons a day, or enough for a city the size of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Nevertheless this offers a promising future 
in an age where the expansion of thirsty 
metropolitan areas has become common- 
place. Metered households now pay a na- 
tional average of about 40 cents per thou- 
sand gallons. 

The solution envisioned by the Bechtel 
study is not for every community—at least 
not without some kind of massive ald. A 
plant to purify this volume of water would 
cost some $300 million, according to the 
study. 

Nevertheless, given the willingness to in- 
yest in a future supply of clean water, the 
wherewithal to make this possible, and the 
market to consume such volume, a solution 
apparently lies ahead. Beleaguered areas 
such as New York City can take hope. 
[News release from the U.S. Department of 

the Interior} 

Stupy Snows DesaLTING Cost oF 22 To 30 
CENTS PER THOUSAND GALLONS IN 150- 
MILLION-GALLON-PER-DAY COMBINATION 
PLANT 
The possibility of a large-scale nuclear- 

fueled plant for southern California to pro- 

duce 150 million gallons of fresh water a day 
along with 1,800 megawatts of electricity 
loomed today as the result of a pre- 
liminary feasibility study presented to a task 
force representing the Department of the In- 
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terior, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California (MWD). 

The report, which indicated that fresh 
water could be produced from the sea at a 
cost of from 22 to 30 cents a thousand gal- 
lons, was prepared by Bechtel Corp. of San 
Francisco under joint sponsorship of the 
three agencies. Cost of such a combination 
Plant was estimated at $300 million. 

Representatives of the three agencies 
termed the report generally acceptable. It is 
expected to be presented to the MWD board 
of directors Monday, July 12. If the prelimi- 
nary report is accepted by the MWD board, 
Bechtel is scheduled to complete its final 
report by October of this year. It then would 
be up to the Metropolitan Water District to 
determine whether it wants to proceed with 
Such a project, Possible Department of the 
Interior-AEC participation will be evaluated 
in relationship to developmental opportuni- 
ties. < 

The Bechtel report included the following 
principal conclusions and recommendations. 
They are: 

Production of 150 million gallons per day 
of desalted water at a seacoast location is 
feasible. 

Cost of desalted water at the seacoast plant 
site is 22 to 30 cents per thousand gallons 
(870 to $96.50 per acre-foot), depending on 
the powerplant size. Costs of conveying the 
production water to the Diemer filtration 
plant is slightly less than 5 cents per thou- 
sand gallons ($15 per acre-foot). 

A two-unit nuclear power plant combina- 
tion with the desalting plant offers the 
opportunity for the lowest cost water and 
minimum capital investment. 

Based on engineering feasibility and the 
results of the analysis of comparative costs 
of alternate sites, and artificial island site 
off shore from Sunset Beach, is recom- 
mended. 

In addition to the artificial island site, 
land sites at Irvine Ranch and Dana Point 
are technically feasible for location of the 
dual-purpose plant, 

Production of 150 million gallons of fresh 
water per day would approximate 7 per- 
cent of the current consumption of water 
supplied by Metropolitan Water District to 
its customers. Cost of converting water 
would compare favorably with current costs 
in the Los Angeles area. 

A desalting plant producing 150 million 
gallons of fresh water daily would be nearly 
50 times larger than the largest existing 
desalting plant, located on the Caribbean 
island of Aruba. That plant now produces 
3.5 million gallons a day. Output of the 
proposed southern California plant would 
be sufficient for a city of 750,000. 

A power output of 1,800 megawatts would 
exceed the Hoover Dam output of 1,300 
Megawatts and could take care of a city of 
2 million persons. The report. estimated 
that power from the plant could be sold 
for 4 mills or less per kilowatt hour, which 
is competitive with present prices. 

In the plant proposed by the report, 
nuclear fuel would be utilized to produce 
energy for the generation of electricity. 
Surplus energy would be used to distill 
water in the desalting plant. 

Three basic uses have been indicated for 
desalted water produced by such a plant in 
California. They are: 

1. Use of the water to blend with water 
presently. being supplied by MWD, _ This 
would have the effect of improving the 
quality of present water supplies as well as 
in effect lowering the cost of desalted water 
by stretching it further. 

2. To fill the gap in the demand for water 
between 1970 and 1972, when other incre- 
mental sources are expected to be available 
to southern California. i 
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3. To gain construction and operating 
experience in such a large-scale plant 80 
that long-range planning may be done. 

The Bechtel study is being done at a cost 
of $492,000, with each of the three participat- 
ing agencies sharing jointly in the cost. 


[News release from the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California] 


Sea WATER CONVERSION PLANT 


A $300 million, nuclear-fueled sea water 
conversion plant on the Orange County 
coastline could produce fresh water at a cost 
per 1,000 gallons of from 22 to 30 cents at 
the plant site as compared with a minimum 
of $1 for existing desalting plants. 

‘This sharply lower cost estimate is a high- 
light of a report prepared by the Bechtel 
Corp. under a contract between the metro- 
politan water district and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, represented by the Department of 
Interior and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The contract provides for a study of the 

and economics of what would be 
many times over the biggest sea water con- 
version plant in the world. 

The cost per 1,000 gallons of the Colorado 
River water the district now supplies is ap- 
proximately 10 cents. The cost of northern 
California water, delivery of which will com- 
mence in the early 1970's, will be about 20 
cents per 1,000 gallons. However, in both 
cases, this includes the cost of distribution 


The report stated that three Coun- 
ty sites are “technically feasible” for the 
huge plant which would also generate large 
amounts of electricity. 

They are an artificial island which would 


posed Sunset Harbor ma- 


Corona del Mar; and Dana Point 6 miles be- 


low Laguna Beach. 
Bechtel recommended, however, that the 


in incorporating the island as a part of a 
4-mile breakwater for the Sunset Harbor 


tion, ownership, and operation of the nu- 
clear power facilities by local electrical 
utilities. 

The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, Southern California Edison Co., and 
San Diego Gas & Electric have offered to 
join in this manner in the dual-purpose de- 
W as and power project. 

output, under the proposal by 
the 3 utilities, would be 1,800 mega- 
watts. 

Bechtel engineers noted that preference 
was given to Orange County locations be- 
cause of their proximity to the district's fil- 
tration plant near Yorba Linda where the 
desalted water could be blended with other 
supplies, 

Transporting the water from the coast to 
the plant would cost an additional 5 cents a 
thousand gallons, the report estimated. 

The desalting plant would produce 150 
million gallons of water a day or enough for 
a city of 750,000 population. The largest 
existing sea water conversion plant produces 
3.5 million gallons daily. It is on the island 
of Aruba in the Caribbean. 

The district is currently delivering 1 bu- 
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lion gallons of Colorado River water a day 
to its service area in six southern California 
counties. MWD also has contracted with the 
State for the ultimate delivery of nearly 1.8 
billion gallons daily of northern California 
water. 

The district serves 9,500,000 people, or one- 
half the population of the entire State of 
California, 

The Bechtel study will be completed by 
the end of the year. 


Silver Coin Hoarders Betting Against 
Odds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
very able financial writer Sylvia Porter 
has written an excellent analysis of coin 
hoarding, outlining the reasons why the 
recent action of Congress should not lead 
to hoarding of those silver coins which 
are to be replaced by cupro-nickel coins. 
I include Miss Porter's report as pub- 
lished in the July 21 issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette: 

SILVER Corn HOARDERS BETTING AGAINST Opps 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A hoarding problem faces the United States 
on the eve of its first complete overhaul of 
the Nation’s currency in 173 years. Under 
the new coinage law nonsilver copper-nickel 
“sandwich” coins will be produced in place 
of today’s familiar silver dimes and quarters. 
By yearend, hundreds of millions of new 
silverless coins will begin to circulate. 

While the switch will offer permanent relief 
from today’s chronic coin shortage and will 
release vitally needed silver for industrial 
use, it also threatens to bring out coin hoard- 
ers and collectors in droves. 


$1.38, it would become profitable to melt 
down coins for their silver content. 


GRESHAM’S LAW RECALLED 


Also behind the threat is the 407-year-old 
“Gresham’s Law“: production of the new 
coins with less “intrinsic value” (e., silver) 
will drive the “more valuable” silver coins out 
of circulation and into the hands of hoarders 
and speculators. 

Money collectors and speculators already 
have stashed away more than 400 million 
silver dollars and 250 million new Kennedy 
half dollars. 

What are the payoff prospects of coin 
hoarding today? 

Fact 1: The Treasury’s present silver sup- 
ply, just under 1 billion ounces is enough 
to last well beyond the 3-year changeover— 
even assuming earmarking of 1965 million 
ounces as a defense reserve. Quite possibly 
the supply could be stretchéd almost in- 
definitely. 

Pact 2: There are now 12.4 billion silver 
dimes, quarters and 50-cent pieces in cir- 
culation, containing another 1.5 billion 
ounces of silver. 

“With that much silver as a cushion, why 
would anybody 2 a premium price for 
ordinary coins?” asks Treasury Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert A. Wallace. “The silver coins 
will be available at their face value at any 
bank.” 
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FUTURE PRICES EASE 


Fact 3: Prices of silver futures—the 
price traders and others commit themselves 
to pay for silver in the open market at a 
future date—actually have nosedived since 
last fall from 6138 an ounce to today’s 
$1.29. This downtrend reflects the growing 
realization among experts that the Treasury 
is determined to hold the price of silver at 
$1.29 for the foreseeable future. 

Fact 4: If hoarding does develop into a 
major problem, the Treasury has the standby 
authority to prohibit melting and exporting 
of coins, so that even if the price of silver 
rose above $1.38 an ounce, hoarders could 
not make a profit legally. 

Fact 5: Unless and until the lid comes 
off the price of silver, hoarders must forfeit 
any earnings on funds they put into coins— 
and you can get well over 4 percent a year on 
simple savings accounts in institutions from 
coast to coast. Moreover, because of the 
recent rash of coin-collection thefts, big 
holders are being forced to buy costly insur- 
ance policies on and safes for their collections 

Unquestionably, the long-range pressure 
is for a rise in the price of silver. Under the 
new law a Joint Commission on the Coinage 
will review the whole situation 3 years from 
new, decide whether the Treasury should 
continue to sell silver, at what price and to 
whom. 

But, warns Reno Odlin, president of the 
American Bankers Association: “It ts going 
to be a long time before speculators stand 
a ghost of a chance of turning a profit“ on 
hoarding of coins. 


Good Foreign Loans, Bad Foreign Loans, 
and Guidelines 


EXTENSION 8885 REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, our bal- 
ance of payments is a matter of urgent 
concern to all of us. As a member of the 
International Finance Subcommittee of 
the great Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of this House, I have been in con- 
stant touch with the problem and can 
therefore understand the administra- 
tion’s anxiety to reduce the deficit and 
reach equilibrium in our balance of pay- 
ments. However, the Recorp will show 
that I have in the past called for the ex- 
ercise of great care in the molding of pol- 
icies to deal with the situation. For the 
complex web of our international trade 
relations is one of delicate and often un- 
seen relationships. There is great dan- 
ger that action taken to correct an ob- 
vious problem may well have results 
which are both unforeseen and un- 
wanted. Last month I pointed out areas 
where I felt some of our negative policies 
to rectify the balance-of-payments situ- 
ation were producing negative results. 
This was especially true in the case of 
guidelines placed on banks for foreign 
lending. As is already well known, the 
Government in general and the Federal 
Reserve in particular have laid down 
guidelines which stipulate that a bank’s 
foreign loans should not exceed the total 
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of such loans on its books at the end of 
1964 by more than 5 percent, 

Unfortunately, the Government ap- 
parently has included all foreign loans 
under its guideline without effectively 
distinguishing between those loans 
which accompany and assist our flow of 
exports and the short-term, so-called hot 
money which flows out of the country 
into foreign capital markets independ- 
ently of trade. Granted that the latter 
type loans have contributed heavily to 
our balance-of-payments deficit. But the 
former constitutes a major tool in the 
drive to promote our exports. And, as I 
have pointed out many times before, we 
may attack the balance-of-payments 
problem from every conceivable angle, 
but its ultimate solution lies in the con- 
tinued growth of our balance of trade. 
‘Therefore, I have vigorously supported 
positive programs to increase the volume 
of our trade, especially our exports, and 
just as vigorously opposed all proposals 
aimed at restricting trade. I believe that 
the guidelines as presently drawn do re- 
Strict our exports, producing an adverse 
rather than a corrective result. For ex- 
ports, like domestic goods, must be 
financed to be sold, and the flow of ex- 
ports directly relates to the flow of 
finance. Indications are that as loans to 
finance our exports have been cut down; 
naturally, so has the volume of our ex- 
ports been cut down. 

To my way of thinking, there is, in 
the context of our present balance-of- 
Payments difficulties, a distinction to be 
made between “good” foreign loans 
which assist the flow of our exports and 
“bad” foreign loans which flow inde- 
pendently of trade. In the case of a 
good foreign loan, the dollars involved do 
not leave the country and, therefore, do 
not pose a threat to our gold supply; 
such dollars go directly to the American 
shipper, and his foreign customer repays 
the bank. Thus a good foreign loan 
helps rather than hurts our balance of 
Payments. The Government has recog- 
nized that fact only by giving this type 
of loan top priority, but such loans must 
still be kept within the guideline. I be- 
lieve, however, that these loans should be 
encouraged and not guidelined under. 
The Government should, therefore, con- 
Sider redrawing the guidelines to include 
Only those loans which do not directly 
assist the flow of our exports and giving 
free rein to those which do. 

It may cause discomfort in some circles 
to point out another aspect of the flow of 
hot money unrelated to trade, Mr. Speak- 
er, but this matter is so serious that we 
Cannot cover candor with timidity, This 
flow is separate from bank loans but of 
competitive importance, large liquid 
holdings of corporations have been chan- 
neled by company comptrollers to what- 
ever depositories in the world yield the 
highest returns. There is a ready ad- 
mission that the practice of depositing 
company funds in foreign institutions ex- 
ists and the practitioners claim their 
responsibilities require them to seek the 
greatest earnings independent of na- 
tional policy in these matters. Strangely 
enough, these are in many cases com- 
Panies whose long-term strength and 
earnings are intrinsically and indivisibly 
entwined in the strength of our national 
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and international economy. How long 
we can entertain the irresponsibility on 
short-term deposits by those who are in 
many cases the strongest critics of our 
long range balance of payments problem 
is an item that should receive adminis- 
tration scrutiny and critical analysis. 

If there are no objections, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert into the RECORD 
a thought-provoking, highly informative 
article on this subject which appeared in 
yesterday's Wall Street Journal and is 
entitled “Balky Bankers“: 

BLK Y BANKERS: Few RusH To Compiy WITA 
FED'S EDICT CURBING FOREIGN LOANS 
(By Lee Silberman) 

“I.don't know a single bank that's yet 
complying with the Federal ceiling on for- 
eign loans. Our bank certainly won't get 
its foreign loans down under the guidelines 
until fall, and frankly we're hoping that by 
then the Government will have gotten some 
sense and raised the limit, at least on loans 
to finance exports.” 

This candid assertion by an official of a 
leading internationally minded New York 
bank ls no isolated case. It's typical, rather, 
of a continuing undercurrent of opposition 
to the administration’s program to check 
the outflow of dollars and gold abroad by pre- 
vailing on the Nation’s banks and corpora- 
tions to keep or bring greenbacks home. 

In the 5 months since President John- 
son called for voluntary“ restraints on lend- 
ing and investing overseas, the Nation’s 
chronically adverse international payments 
balance, to be sure, has shown a burst of 
improvement. William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
recently reported that this balance—meas- 
uring the outflow of funds from the country 
against receipts from all foreign sources—in 
the last few months actually has been “in 
equilibrium.” But there are doubts if the im- 
provement can be long sustained. Mean- 
time, the mood of the business community 
in the period doesn't appear to have bright- 
ened commensurately. 

Says a top partner of a leading New York 
investment banking firm close to the finan- 
cial planning of a number of national ċor- 
pora tions: 

Everybody applauds the objectives of the 
voluntary restraint program just as they 
favor motherhood, two cars in every garage 


and the full dinner pail. The problem is, 


however, that the program creates circum- 
stances that may redound to the disadvan- 
tage of business and the economy over the 
long pull.” 

Secretary of Commerce Connor, in apply- 
ing the President's program to the foreign 
activities of U.S. industrial concerns, asked 
600 larger companies to take measures to 
show a 15 to 20 percent improvement in 
their own balance of payments this year over 
last, such as by reducing foreign capital 
spending and bringing overseas earnings 
home faster. Corporations generally as- 
sured the Secretary they would do every- 
thing possible to accede to the request. But 
many also have forewarned stockholders that 
the scaling down of expansion plans abroad 
would probably put a crimp in their foreign 
and overall earnings. 

BANKS UNDER CLOSE SCRUTINY 


The foreign activities of US. banks 
have come under even closer scrutiny than 
those of the corporations. The Federal Re- 
serve System, which administers this phase 
of the program, has stipulated that a bank's 
foreign loans shouldn’t increase by more than 
5 percent over the total of such loans on its 
books at the end of 1964. Among foreign 
loans, banks have been urged to give top 
priority to those to finance exports and sec- 
ondly to loans for use in less developed coun- 
tries. But in any event, the banks must 
report every month to their district Federal 
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Reserve bank on whether their foreign loans 
outstanding are still above the 105-percent 
guideline, and what measures they're taking 
to get under the ceiling. (Typical remedial 
steps would be to mit new foreign loans 
while pressing for speedier repayment on 
existing ones.) Finally, the guide rules re- 
quire that the banks’ foreign loans be 
brought below the 105-percent limit by no 
later than March 1966, a year after they were 
enunciated. 

At the same time that commercial bankers 
thus were directed to justify foreign lending 
activities to Government. controllers, Presi- 
dent Johnson acted to bring foreign bank 
loans under the interest equalization tax— 
and thereby, in the eyes of many bankers, 
added injury to insult. 

The tax was initially imposed as a gold- 
saving device in July 1963, principally on 
Americans’ purchases. of foreign securities 
from foreigners. But President Johnson, 
early this year, extended the tax, which can 
boost borrowing cost by as much as 1 per- 
centage point, to bank loans of over a year 
in the wake of a sharp surge in banks’ for- 
eign loans; the magnitude of the increase 
last year and in the first few weeks of 1965 
left little doubt that foreigners who didn't 
want to bear the cost of the added tax by 
offering securities in the U.S. markets had 
been going to U.S. banks for help—and find- 
ing their demands there amply met. 

The combination of foreign-loan guide- 
lines and the interest equalization tax has 
been especially irksome to bigger U.S. banks 
with foreign branches. The interest equali- 
zation tax, under the broadened law, applies 
to bank loans in dollars whether made in a 
bank's overseas branch or at home. 
consequence, U.S, bankers complain, com- 
peting foreign-owned banks now can charge 
less interest on dollar loans than U.S. 
branches overseas. “It’s an advantage that 
foreign banks are working hard to exploit,” 
confides a New York banker. “If the situa- 
tion continues much longer, we could be 
squeezed out of a number of important mar- 
kets we've worked hard to develop.“ 

So far, U.S. bankers with interests abroad 
haven't particularly broadcast their fears of 
losing ground in financial centers. 
But they've Joined the growing lament that 
the voluntary restraint could con- 
tribute to a sharp reduction in the Nation's 
trade surplus this year—and thus, ironically, 
lead to a possible worsening of the overall 
payments balance which the program, of 
course, is meant to help. 

Uncle Sam's balance-of-payments deficit 
of $3.1 billion last year would have been 
measurably worse if the 1964 trade surplus— 
the excess of merchandise exports over im- 
ports—hadn't amounted to a record $6.9 
Dillion, For the first 5 months of this year, 
however, U.S. exports slipped to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate 1 percent below a year 
ago while imports forged 11 percent ahead. 
Most authorities anticipate that for the year 
as a whole, the 1965 trade surplus will be 
around $1 billion less than last year. 

The consensus among bankers, moreover, 
is that if exports do drop, the fault will lie 
mainly with the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
clusion of loans to finance such shipments 
in the 105 percent guidelines. “Last Feb. 
ruary when the Fed set up the guide- 
lines, foreign loans on the books of the 
Nation's banks already were almost $500 mil- 
lion or 5 percent above the yearend figure 
of $10 billion outstanding, and we had com- 
mitments in the pipeline for almost another 
#500 million, much of it for exports,” says 
the head of the international department 
of a large U.S. bank. “It seems obvious on 
the face of it that the banking system 
couldn't turn its back on much of this busi- 
ness, as required under the guidelines, with- 
out seriously undermining exports.” 

Some bankers insist, too, that the principle 
of restricting export loans is wrong because 
it doesn't help the dollar-outflow problem. 
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— Says a New York banker: “If the idea of the 


restraint program is to keep dollars out of 
the hands of foreigners who might convert 
them into gold, then the Federal Reserve, by 
insisting that exports be kept under the 
guidelines, is fighting the battle with the 
wrong weapon. When we finance exports, 
the dollars usually go directly to the shipper 
of the in this country, a U.S. corpora- 
tion, and his foreign customer repays the 
bank. The law, of course, prohibits U.S. 
nationals from owning gold.“ 


THE FED'S POSITION 


The Federal Reserve Board thus far has 
stood firm against these complaints. Mem- 
ber J. L. Robertson, who runs the voluntary 
restraint program for the Board, declared 
recently it had no intention of heeding. ap- 
peals—reportedly submitted in writing by 
some larger banks—to excuse exports from 
the guidelines. He argued that if U.S, banks 
were free to make export loans without limit, 
“foreigners would naturally couch all their 
appeals for funds in terms of export credits,” 
thus seriously weakening the program. 

Commercial banks are accustomed, of 
course, to being rebuffed from time to time 
by the Federal Reserve System, although the 
Nation’s central or Government bank prides 
itself usually on not being arbitrary in its 
dealings with the private banking communi- 
ty. Commercial banks, however, frequently 
borrow funds from district Reserve banks at 
the discount rate, and aren't particularly 
offended when the district bank occasionally 
asks probing questions about their financial 
affairs, just as the banks do their own 
debtors. 

But while there has long been close rap- 
port between the Federal Reserve System 
and its member banks, the bonds clearly 
have been put under strain by the voluntary 
restraint program. This stems in part from 
the vigorous steps some district Reserve 
banks have taken in policing the commercial 
banks’ foreign lending activities. 

Commercial banks are not only required 
to file monthly reports of their foreign busi- 
ness but for every month that the amount 


the guidelines, their top 
called to give a personal explanation to the 
president and senior officers of the district 
Reserve bank. The regional Reserve banks 
also have been issuing a steady stream of 
guidance circulars to the member banks de- 
fining foreign loans. Commercial bankers 
have been cautioned, for example, to make 
discreet inquiries into the purpose of any 
loans requested by U.S, subsidiaries of for- 
eign corporations lest the proceeds wind up 
overseas. 

Private bankers make no secret of the 
fact that they find some of this advice un- 
necessarily gratuitous. “Maybe it will come 
as a surprise to some of our friends at the 
Fed, but we never let any of our money get 
out unless we have a pretty good notion how 
it will be used,” says a New York banker. 

In any event, Federal Reserve officials have 
been heartened lately by the published statis- 
tics on the course of bank loans to foreigners. 

These show that U.S. banks’ loans to for- 
eigners in March, the first full month the re- 
straint program was in effect, rose $131 mil- 
lion, a substantial improvement over a $361 
million increase the month before. But in 
April, the latest month for which figures are 
available, bank loans to foreigners fell $132 
million, to a Federal Reserve Board 
compilation of reports from commercial 
banks. 

HOW ENDURING THE IMPROVEMENT 


Even if this improving trend should con- 
tinue over coming months, commercial and 
central bankers concede it’s unrealistic to 
expect such retrenchment in foreign lending 
and investing to continue very long. 

Ralph A. Young, Director of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s division of international fi- 
nance, sums up the situation this way: The 
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new program appears to be working well, 
and seems likely to reduce the payments 
deficit significantly in 1965 and 1966. A vol- 
untary program, however, is necessarily a 
tem: program. The question, there- 
fore, remains: How many underlying forces 
work to resolve the payments problem, and 
what financial policies are needed?” 

Few commercial bankers pretend to have 
all the answers. George Champion, chair- 
man of Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
for one has bitterly criticized “government- 
by-guideline’ and joined in urging such 
permanent steps for recitylng the payments 
deficit as curtailing military spending 
abroad. 

Others, like John Exter, a senior vice presi- 
dent of First National City Bank, New York, 
contend that elimination of the deficit de- 
pends principally on the Federal Reserve's 
acting to tighten monetary policy in the 
United States, thereby allowing interest 
rates to rise to levels here that would be in- 
creasingly attractive to foreign capital. 

Bankers who agree with all or some of 
these aims know they involve large policy 
decisions that might take time to implement. 
As a practical matter, most bankers thus are 
pressing for changes in the guidelines that 
the Federal Reserve can put into effect with 
little delay. Most of all, commercial bankers 
would like to see export loans removed en- 
tirely from the guidelines, but if that isn’t 
feasible, they would like to have the ceiling 
on foreign lending lifted to 110 percent from 
105 percent of 1964 year-end levels, so that 
their banks’ foreign business won't be too 
drastically suppressed. 

Nevertheless, at this juncture, there's lit- 
tle reason to believe that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is considering any guideline 
relief. A number of influential banks, how- 
ever, apparently remain convinced that the 
Reserve sooner or later will give their repre- 
sentations another hearing. Until then, 
whether due to circumstances or design, they 
seem to be playing a waiting game. 


On the Death of a Great Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week’s news of the death of Adlai Ste- 
venson deeply saddened me. The Amer- 
ican people justifiably mourn the sudden 
loss of their supremely articulate and 
courageous spokesman. 

As reform Governor of Illinois, as 
leader of his party, as thoughtful advo- 
cate of an enligstened foreign policy, as 
US. Ambassador to the United Nations— 
Adlai Stevenson symbolized the best in 
American life and served our country and 
the world with a rare idealism and 
realism 


Little can be added to the words of 
praise which have poured from the heart 
of a world which has sensed the death 
of a truly great man, Mr. Speaker. I 
wish, instead, to call attention to the last 
major public speech given by the Am- 
bassador. The occasion was the 20th 
anniversary celebration of the signing 
of the U.N. Charter on June 26. 

I shall let his words speak for them- 
selves. They are eloquent testimony to 
the man we mourn. 
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The full text of that moving speech 
follows: 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER, STATEMENT 
BY His EXCELLENCY ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. President, this is the end of a com- 
memorative occasion. Some of us here today 
who were midwives at the birth of the United 
Nations can never forget those days here in 
San Francisco in the twilight of the war, 
when an old world was dying and a new 
world was coming to birth. 

We shared an audacious dream—and 
launched a brave enterprise. 

It seemed so easy then—when all was hope 
and expectation I remember my own sense 
of pride, of history, of exultation—and the 
special responsibility that fell upon the nost 
country to that historic conference. 

Inescapably I remember, too, both the tri- 
umphs and the failures. For over these 
churning, fearful, and expectant years, we 
have been up and we have been down. 
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But up or down, my Government and my 
people have never lost faith in the United 
Nations. 

The hope, the expectation, was mirrored 
by the vote—89 to 2—by which the US. 
Senate approved the ratification of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations in 1945—a few 
weeks after the charter was signed here in 
San Francisco in this very hall. 

And our Congress only this week—in a rare 
mood of unanimity—reaffirmed that support 
and dedicated this country, once again, to 
the principles of this organization. 

This concurrent resolution referred spe- 
cifically to this twentieth anniversary event, 
to International Cooperation Year, to the 
“important and, at times, crucial role” which 
the United Nations has played in defense of 
the peace—and to its other valuable service” 
to human rights and the fight against hun- 
ger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

The resolution then stated: “Now, there- 
fore, be it Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the Congress that the United States of Amer- 
ice rededicates itself to the principles of the 
United Nations and to the furtherance of 
international cooperation within the frame- 
work of law and order.” 

Thus in this week of memory and antici- 
pation did the representatives of our demo- 
cratic diversity declare again our unity and 
our commitment in matters that touch the 
peace of the world. 
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We welcome the counsel of all our breth- 
ren, large and small, on this long, rough yoy- 
age to world community. 

We make no claim to omniscience or om- 
nipotence; we, too, believe that to the hum- 
ble many things are revealed that are ob- 
scure to the mighty. 

Out of 20 years of humbling experience, we 
all know that we need the United Nations 
more today than we needed it 20 years ago— 
that we shall need it more 20 from now 
than we do today—that the United Nations is 
a simple necessity of our times. 

We know that the issue therefore is not 
one of survival but of how rapidly or how 
slowly, how surely or how hesitantly, how 
skillfully or how clumsily, we shall get on 
with the work we took up here so short a 
time ago. 
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And the record of the United Nations is 
full of evidence of skillful action by men and 
women of many nations. 

There is time, even in a short address, to 
salute the Secretary-General and the inter- 
national civil servants of the U.N. family of 
agencies who pioneer day in and day out in 
our emerging world community. 
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We have time to extend our congratula- 
tions to those delegates from the younger 
nations who have joined our ranks since the 
charter first was signed—who have added 
diversity to our company—who have given us 
all an intimate sense of wider community— 
who have contributed their minds and tal- 
ents, their vision and wisdom to the conduct 
of our affairs. 

We have time, too, to pay our respects to 
those hundreds of men of the United Nations 
who have given their lives in the cause of 
peace—to those tens of thousands from 54 
countries who have helped the United Na- 
tions keep the peace—and to those other 
thousands of Blue Berets who at this moment 
stand guard for peace in Gaza, Cyprus, and 
Kashmir, even as we meet here, peacefully, in 
San Francisco. 

We have time here to offer thanks to those 
unsung heroes of the United Nations who 
are responsible for curing 37 million chil- 
dren of the yaws, and 11 million more of 
trachoma, and another million of leprosy— 
and to those who have protected 162 million 
people against tuberculosis, and lowered the 
incidence of malaria by over a hundred mil- 
lion people a year—and to those nameless 
men and women of the United Nations who 
have helped find new homes and new lives 
for more than a million refugees. 

These are a few—and only a few—of the 
things that we the people of the United Na- 
tions have done together in the time-speck 
of 2 tearing decades. 
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In the bright glow of 1945 too many looked 
to the United Nations for the full and final 
answer to world peace. And in retrospect 
that day may seem to have opened with the 
hint of a false dawn. 

Certainly we have learned the hard way 
how elusive is peace—how durable is man’s 
destructive drive—how various are the forms 
of his aggressions. 

We have learned too how distant is the 
dream of those better standards of life in 
larger freedom—how qualified our capacity 
to practice tolerance—how conditional our 
claims to the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man m—how reserved our respect for 
the obligations of law. 

Our world is still as brave, though not 80 
new, as it seemed in this place 2 decades past. 
But the world’s leaders, and their peoples, 
are deeply troubled—and with cause: 

There is war in Vietnam—and in other 
Places, too. 

There has been revolution and bloody vio- 
lence in the Dominican Republic—and in 
other places, too. 

There are still border troubles in Kashmir, 
communal bitterness in Cyprus, violence in 
the Congo. 

There is shattering ideological conflict; 
there is subversion and aggression—overt and 
Clandestine; there is tension and mistrust 
and fear. 

The nuclear threat is spreading and the 
Means of self-deetruction are still uncon- 
trolled. 

Meanwhile the economic gap between the 
developed and developing nations grows 
wider. Human rights and political rights 
und self-determination are cynically denied. 
Hunger, disease and ignorance still afflict the 
Majority of God's children. 

I agree with Ambassador Bindzi of the 
Cameroon that these are symptoms of an un- 
stable, dangerous world—too dangerous and 
too unstable, for the General Assembly to 
remain in its present deadlock. 

We all know that the deadlock must be 
broken before we sit down again in the Gen- 
eral Assembly f weeks hence. 
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If there be disputes which keep us apart 
there is much, much more to be done which 
draws us together. 
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Change, guaranteed by the inventions of 
science and the innovations of technology, 
accelerates, threatens, and promises. 

Already science has destroyed any rational 
excuse for war between states. 

Already science induces statesmen to 
reach for national prestige not in the con- 
quest of someone's territory, but in the con- 
quest of everyone's environment. 

Already science and technology are inte- 
grating our world into an open workshop 
where each new invention defines a new 
task, and reveals a shared interest, and in- 
vites yet another common venture. 

In our sprawling workshop of the world 
community, nations are joined in cooperative 
endeavor: improving soils, purifying water, 
harnessing rivers, eradicating disease, feed- 
ing children, diffusing knowledge, spreading 
technology, surveying resources, lending 
capital, probing the seas, forecasting the 
weather, setting standards, developing law, 
and working away at a near-infinitude of 
down-to-earth tasks—tasks for which sci- 
ence has given us the knowledge, and tech- 
nology has given us the tools, and common- 
sense has given us the wit to perceive that 
common interest impels us to common 
enterprise. 

Common enterprise is the pulse of world 
community—the heartbeat of a working 
peace—the way to the Great Society. 
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Yet we are all impatient. We are all con- 
cerned that the scope of our work is still too 
narrow—that the pace of our work is still 
too slow—that our best efforts to date risk 
being overwhelmed by the enormity of the 
tasks and challenges that press upon us from 
all sides. 

We need time to perfect our peacekeeping 
machinery to the point where no nation 
need use its own armed forces save in the 
service of the international community. 

We need time to adjust to the thundering 
impact of science and technology upon 
human society and human tradition. 

We need time to get on with international 
cooperation toward disarmament, toward a 
decent world diet, toward peaceful explora- 
tion of outer space, toward international 
development. 

And, we, the members of the United Na- 
tions need time at home to struggle with all 
those great domestic tasks of welfare and 
justice and human rights which cry out for 
the priority attention of all national leaders, 
regardless of the size or-the wealth or the 
social system of any particular country. 
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Is there no way to quicken the pulsebeat 
of our common enterprise? Is there no 
shortcut to a better world society? Is there 
no way to make time our ally—and use it 
better to serve us all? 

Of course there is. For the enemy is not 
change but violence. To induce needed 
change without needless murder what we 
require above all is a truce to terror. We 
need a moratorium—a breathing spell free 
from acts of international violence. 

We need—all of us—a respite from the 
malignant claims which violence levies upon 
our energy and our attention and our 
resources. 

There is not a single dispute in this 
world—however sharply the issues may be 
drawn—which would not look different two 
decades from now, after time and change 
have done their erosive work on the sharpest 
corners of conflict. 

If we could somehow bring about a truce 
to terror we would soon discover that world 
order will come not through the purity of the 
human heart nor the purge of the human 
soul, but will be wrought from a thousand 
common ventures that are at once possible 
and imperative. 
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Mr. President, on behalf of my govern- 
ment, on behalf of my countrymen, let me 
say this: 

We believe in the United Nations; we sup- 
port the United Nations; and we shall work 
in the future—as we have worked in the 
past—to add strength, and influence, and 
permanence to all that the organization 
stands for in this, our tempestuous, tor- 
mented, talented world of diversity in which 
all men are brothers and all brothers are 
somehow, wondrously, different—save in their 
need for peace. 

For all our desperate dangers, I do not be- 
lieve, in the words of Winston Churchill, 
“that God has despaired of His children.” 

For man in his civil society has learned 
how to live under the law with the institu- 
tions of justice, and with a controlled 
strength that can protect rich and poor alike. 
This hag been done, I say, within domestic 
society. And in this century, for the first 
time in human history, we are attempting 
similar safeguards, a similar framework of 
Justice, a similar sense of law and impartial 
protection in the whole wide society of man. 

This is the profound, the fundamental, 
the audacious meaning of the United Na- 
tions. It is our shield against international 
folly in an age of ultimate weapons. Either 
we shall make it grow and flourish, arbitrator 
of our disputes, mediator of our conflicts, im- 
partial protector against arbitrary violence, 
or I do not know what power or institution 
can enable us to save ourselves. 

We have the United Nations. We have set 
it bravely up. And we will carry it bravely 
forward. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
commemorate in this Chamber today the 
observance of Captive Nations Week 
throughout the 50 States of the United 
States of America. 

We deplore the denial of freedom 
which prevails behind the Iron Curtain. 
This annual commemoration of the vio- 
lent actions which enslaved millions is 
an observance which proclaims to the 
free world, as well as to the Communist 
world, that America’s position remains 
unchanged. 

A second generation of people born in- 
to political and physical captivity is now 
reaching maturity. The promises which 
were shouted to the world by the Com- 
munst invaders years ago have not ma- 
terialized. There are no free elections 
behind the Iron Curtain. People have 
no voice in their Government. They 
cannot worship their God. They may 
not establish friendships readily. They 
are not permitted to speak or to write 
or to paint or to compose except in ac- 
cordance with rules laid down by the 
Communist state? -~ 

There has been a concerted effort on 
the part of the Kremlin to stifie creative 
human thought and consistently to deny 
the value of individuals in the machine 
states of the Communist world. 
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In the midst of this bleak existence, 
however, an abiding and unquenchable 
faith remains that a better world exists. 
Regardless of the obstacles to their free- 
dom, the people of the captive nations 
remain united in their devotion to lib- 


erty. 

Liberty—the right to think your own 
thoughts, select your own government, 
decide for yourself your own place in 
society—is the primary force behind the 
ever-widening cracks in the wall of hos- 
tility erected by the Communists.years 
ago. 

The free world, throughout these long 

years, has managed to communicate with 
those still held captive. By means of 
trade fairs, cultural exchange programs, 
photographic exhibits, radio broadcasts, 
theatrical tours, our essential message 
has been received. It consists of one all- 
encompassing word: Hope. We hold out 
to our neighbors still in bondage the 
promise of a better world if, by preserv- 
ing in their devotion to the dream of 
justice, they continue striving for self- 
determination. 
To augment our efforts to assist by 
every peaceful means possible the 
achievement of this self-determination, I 
have introduced a measure in each Con- 
gress since 1959 which would establish a 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Captive Nations. It is my 
hope we will obtain favorable considera- 
tion of this bill in the near future. Many 
of my colleagues have sponsored similar 
measures, all designed to call attention 
to the plight of Eastern Europe and to 
demonstrate unequivocally our concern 
and our faith in the ultimate victory of 
those who cannot speak for themselves. 

Through our observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in the House of Representa- 
tives today, we reaffirm our dedication to 
liberty as the keystone of civilization. 

In 1941, in a special message to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt said: 

In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. The second is free- 
dom of every person to worship God in his 
own way—everywhere in the world. The 
third is freedom from want—everywhere in 
the world. The fourth is freedom from fear— 
everywhere in the world. 


In this year of 1965, America continues 
to proclaim this pholosophy to the world. 
As long as there are human beings shar- 
ing this planet who are denied the right 
to speak for themselves, we will continue 
to proclaim it. 


Scranton’s Popularity on the Rise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1965 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, our Pennsylvania Governor Bill 
Scranton is doing so well in advancing 
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Pennsylvania progress that I believe his 
work should be called to the attention of 
the American people. 

I am including Charles Bartlett's arti- 
cle which appeared in the July 22 issue 
of the Washington Evening Star: 

SCRANTON’S POPULARITY ON THE RISE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

Hargissurc, Pa—Goy. William Scranton 
celebrated his 47th birthday last July in 
the ashes of his defeat at the Republican 
convention in San Francisco, He reached 48 
this Monday amid circumstances that are 
startingly rosy for the lameduck Governor of 
an industrial State. 

Scranton, barred by Pennsylvania's consti- 
tution from a second term, is moving into his 
last 18 months in office on an impressive 
surge of popularity. The 1-term limitation 
consistently has damaged Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernors in their closing years and no one since 
Edward Martin in 1947 has left the paneled 
Office in high repute. 

Unless bis political fortunes are struck by 
scandal or unexpected mishap, the young 
Governor seems likely now to move as an un- 
checked and undiminished figure through 
the rest of his term. He has a budget sur- 
plus and he has acquired the knack of living 
gracefully with a lower legislative chamber 
dominated by Democrats. 

The Democrats’ control of the House, ac- 
quired in the Johnson landslide of 1964, has 
been an actual boon for Scranton. His image 
as an agile and imaginative leader has been 
enhanced by the clumsiness of the Demo- 
cratic legislators, whose orders derive from 
the party organization in Philadelphia and 
whose postures and positions frequently 
have been maladroit. 

Scranton was even enhanced by his short, 
violent and disastrous e with Gold- 
water. The polls taken in May 1964, just be- 
fore he entered the Republican presidential 
tray, showed that about 61 percent of Penn- 
sylyanians approved his performance as Gov- 
ernor. The next State poll, taken 9 months 
later, showed that the approving percentage 
had risen to 71 and the latest poll, taken in 
June, puts the figure at 78. 

These are professional polls taken by E. 
John Bucci for the Republicans, but Demo- 
cratic polls show that Scranton is regarded 
by every group except the Democrats and 
Negroes as a better Governor than his Demo- 
cratic predecessor, David Lawrence. Even 
labor ranks Scranton higher. 

A key ingredient of Scranton's popularity 
is the emergence of Pennsylvania from a 
deeply depressed economic condition. Only 
West Virginia had a higher unemployment 
rate when Scranton took office in 1962 but 
the June figure for Pennsylvania, 3.8 percent 
unemployed, is below the national average. 

This economic reyival is clearly hinged 
to the national economy and to the demand 
for steel as much as it is to Scranton poli- 

But his efforts to attract new industry 

to change the business climate have 
gained him 4 large measure of credit for 
the prosperity. 

The Republican Party in Pennsylvania 
bears little semblance to its tattered mother. 
Scranton has worked with striking success 
at uniting the fractious elements and at im- 
parting a progressive cast to the party of 
Joe Grundy and Joe Pew. He and his State 


But Scranton obviously remains more ap- 
pealing to Pennsylvanians than his party 
and this fact lends fascination to the ques- 


to the rest of his life in politics. 
But his success as Governor and the plight 
of his party have clearly caused him at least 
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to contemplate a race for the Senate seat 
held by JOSEPH CLARK, a Democrat who may 
decide to retire in 1968. 

The possibility of a larger role, a second 
try for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, is hinted by the Governor's interest in 
the national Republican scene. He seems 
frustrated by the drift of the party and 
anxious to find solutions for its difficulties. 
He talks with enthusiasm of his hard, bumpy 
road to the convention in 1964. His attitude 
leaves an impression that he may regard 
the events of that year as unfinished busi- 
ness, 

He is surrounded by the same hustling 
staff of aids who drew less approval than 
criticism for their maiden venture into na- 
tional politics. Now they play a different 
role, They are not urging Scranton to run, 
as they did before, because they know the 
decision must come wholeheartedly from 
Scranton. He will have to run early and 
hard, as John Kennedy did, to correct the 
impression of diffidence that he left with his 
faltering start in 1964. 

Scranton is not a personally ambitious 
man and he will be 18 months out of office 
when the next Republican convention meets. 
But he will have as much of a base as Richard 
Nixon, who looks now like the frontrunner. 
His lack of official responsibilities will leave 
him free in conscience to perform the travels 
that an earnest quest_of the Presidency re- 
quires. 

His deep Republicanism, which induced 
him to campaign for Goldwater last fall, 
may be the force that will start him once 
again down the long road. His challenge will 
be to gain the standing in the Nation that 
he has achieved in Pennsylvania, 


High Bread Cost Laid to Processing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a syndicated 
column by Sylvia Porter, which appeared 
locally in the Evening Star on July 22, 
1965, reports that the cost of ingredients 
in an average priced, 1-pound loaf of 
bread is but a fraction of the total cost 
of the bread. 

The article points out that processing 
clearly represents the major cost of the 
bread, and also underlines the major 
force behind rising bread prices. 

The column follows: 

From the Evening Star, July 22, 1965] 
Hich BREAD Cost Lam To PROCESSING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Of the average 20.7 cents you pay for a 
1-pound loaf of bread today, only 3.2 cents 
go for all the ingredients in it, including 2.5 
cents for the wheat. The overwhelming bal- 
ance of 17.5 cents represents the cost of bak- 
ing, milling, transporting and selling the loaf 
to you. 

You probably are well aware that the total 
price of bread has been rising at a pace about 
twice as fast as overall food costs in recent 
years. Your awareness is understandable: 
We consume 16 billion pounds of bread each 
year, 82.4 pounds per person. 

But are you aware of who gets what share 
of the 20.7 cent average bread price? Or of 
what factors are responsible for bread's high 
price? Or of what is being done to put a 
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ceiling on the price of this key staple? Al- 
most surely you are not aware, so here goes. 

Of the 20.7 cents, these sources get: baker- 
wholesaler, 114; retailer 3.7; farmer 3.2; 
transportation-handling 1.5; miller 09. 

Just this simple breakdown underlines the 
major force behind rising bread prices: the 
fact that more than half of the total cost is 
absorbed by processes ranging from prepar- 
ing ingredients to wrapping. 

But why is this so, and what other factors 
are there? From Albert S. Schmidt, chair- 
man of the American Bankers Association in 
Chicago, and from the Department of Agri- 
culture comes these answers: 

Unlike other foods, including many perish- 
ables, virtually all bread must be sold the 
same day it is delivered. What doesn’t end 
up on the quick sale counter is returned to 
the wholesaler. One industry estimate puts 
“stale returns” at a whopping 7 percent of 
bread delivered to the store. 

The process of making bread is, says 
Schmidt, “the most complicated of any food 
product! — involving at least two dozen sep- 
arate steps. First, the wheat is grown and 
harvested on farms and delivered to a grain 
elevator for storage until it is sent to a flour 
mill. At the bakery there are 10 to 15 more 
major steps before the slicing and wrapping 
operations and transportation to the stores. 
Other basic ingredients of bread— milk. 
sho} , Sugar—also are put through a 
series of processes before the final products 
emerge. 

By contrast, milk is delivered from farm 
to plant where it is pasteurized, packaged, and 
dispatched to the consumer. Meat goes 
from farm to feedlot to packing plant, where 
it is slaughtered, dressed, cut, and made 
ready for the store butcher. 

The tremendous competition bread faces— 
directly at the point of purchase—has forced 
bakers into a vast expansion of their pro- 
duct lines. A casual glance at the assort- 
ments in the bakery section of your super- 
market easily illustrates this. 

Admittedly, the average price bakers re- 
ceive for a pound of bread has climbed 55 
percent since 1947-49, but hourly earnings 
of Inside bakery workers have jumped 103 
percent in the same period. Bakers’ profits 
are down to 2.5 percent of sales against 6 
percent of sales in 1947-49. Flour millers 
too are in a squeeze: per capita consump- 
tion of flour has fallen from 137 pounds a 
year in 1947-49 to 116 pounds today, while 
the number of flour mills in operation has 
shrunk from 412 to about 200. The farmer 
isn't the only one struggling. 

What, then, is being done by bakers to put 
a ceiling on bread prices and ease the pinch 
on themselves? Of course, they are auto- 
mating their processing equipment. But 
the newest and most important develop- 
ments are operations” to slash the 
high cost of perishability. 

Frozen baked goods are among the fastest 
growing segments of the whole frozen food 
industry. well may be the key 
solution for the breadmaker, breadseller, 
and bread consumer. 

Meanwhile, this breakdown suggests we 


may be thankful bread is still as cheap as 
it is. 


U.S. News & World Report Interview Dis- 
cusses Transportation Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the July 
26, 1965, edition of the U.S. News & World 
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Report carries an interview with two au- 
thorities on transportation—Dr. William 
W. Seifert, assistant dean of engineering 
and Dr. Robert J. Hansen, professor of 
civil engineering, both of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The interview deals primarily with im- 
proving intercity ground transportation, 
particularly along the Northeast corridor 
running between Boston and Washing- 
ton. But during the interview they also 
discuss some of the problems connected 
with intracity transportation. 

Recently I introduced legislation (H.R. 
9200) to deal with the problems of intra- 
city transportation. The measure would 
set up a 2-year, $20 million research pro- 
gram designed to achieve a technological 
breakthrough in the development of new 
systems of urban transport. 

Twenty other Members have intro- 
duced identical legislation: the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY], the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CABELL], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fars- 
STEIN], the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Fraser], the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. GILLIGAN], the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son], the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. Lone], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. McCarruy], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MrnisH], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Mutter], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ronan], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLI- 
van], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vanik], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. WELTNER], and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. YATES]. 

Following are excerpts from the inter- 
view relating to the problems of intra- 
city transportation: 

TRATNS at 300 M.P.H.—WHAT TRAVEL OF 
FUTURE WILE BE LIKE 

Question. What needs to be done to meet 
the problem? 

Dr. Hansen. The first step is to establish 
some kind of national transportation policy. 
Up to now, some people have been pushing 
for better highways, some for improved air 
travel, some for better trains. No single 
group in authority in the Government has 
looked at transportation as a total system, 
with all its parts interrelated. 

We know that no single method of travel 
will do the whole job. Autos, airplanes, 
trains, buses—all will be needed. But we 
will also need some radically new system of 
rapid travel. 

There must be a system that will allow 
for very high speeds and that will be able 
to handle both long-distance travel between 
cities and short-haul commuting between 
the suburbs and the downtown areas. This 
system probably will have to go underground 
for long stretches, at least in the most 
densely populated areas. 

. . . . . 

Question. If we get the kind of high-speed 
system you are talking about, will there be 
any use for autos for commuting? 

Dr. Hansen. Certainly, for the foreseeable 
future, automobiles will continue to be the 
dominant means of commuting in most 
areas, When and as advanced systems are 
introduced, you might want to use a special 
vehicle, not the present automobile. It 
might be one that could be driven on local 
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streets and also go on an automated system. 
You would drive this car on regular streets 
for limited distances, then enter the auto- 
matic network for the major part of your 
trip at very high speed. It is quite conceiv- 
able that these special vehicles would be con- 
structed by the present motor industry— 
thus, the introduction of a new high-speed, 
ground-transportation system would not 
hurt our present industries. 

Question. You would still have the prob- 
lem of car somewhere 


Dr. Hansen. Carry this a step further: Do 
you really need to own the vehicle you com- 
mute in? If not, we open up a whole new 
range of possibilities. We could have a sys- 
tem something like auto rentals. You would 
rent a small personal vehicle when you want 
it. When you get to your destination, turn 
the vehicle back, so that it can be rented to 
someone else. 

If you leave the vehicle on the high-speed, 
automatic system, it won't need a driver, 
but can travel right along to the point where 
some prospective customer is waiting. 

Question. But isn’t it going to need to be 
parked sometime? 

Dr. Hansen. There will be marshaling 
yards for that purpose. But there will not be 
so many vehicles to park, if you don't have 
large numbers sitting idle, waiting for their 
owners to return from the office or from 
lunch or from shopping. 

Question. Are you saying that people will 
not need a family car? * 

Dr. Hansen. I don't think you'll get tha 
far. You'll still be using cars on many 
family trips. If you're going on vacation, 
carrying children and the family dog and a 
boat, you may not care too muca about going 
several hundred miles an hour on an auto- 
mated system. You will probably get more 
pleasure out of setting your own pace. 

There are many places—particularly the 
less populated areas—where the family car 
is going to continue to be the prime means 
of transportation. 

Question. Could a time come when motor- 
ists will have to be banned from downtown 
streets? 


Dr. HANSEN. It’s conceivable that the day 
will come when this will happen. It would 
be a bold step for any politician to con- 
template, but the problems facing the cities 
may force drastic action. 

. . . > > 

Question. Is there any doubt that our 
transportation system is going to be radically 
revamped? 

Dean Serrert. None at all. There is a 
tremendous interest all over the country and 
in Federal Government today in finding 
better means of transportation, 


As our present system becomes more and 
more clogged, pressure to change it radically 
is bound to build up, But we shouldn't wait 
for a crisis to arrive. We must begin now to 
develop the new system we will need in what 
is, really, Just a few years. 


No Sanctuary for Communists in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives an edi- 
torial in the July 16, 1965, Washington 
Daily News unequivocally stating one 
vital aspect of U.S. policy toward the war 
in Vietnam. 
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Citing the words of President Lyndon 
Johnson and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, this editorial makes clear our de- 
termination to deny sanctuary to the 
Communist Vietcong invaders in South 
Vietnam through our bombing of their 
staging and supply areas in the north. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
that editorial herewith: 

No SancTvary 

In Vietnam, President Johnson said, we 
will “do what is necessary.” 

And, unlike the war in Korea, the aggres- 
sors will be protected by no sanctuary, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk said. 

“It is important,” Mr. Rusk said, “that 
they (the North Vietnamese Communists) 
discover that they are not going to be per- 
mitted to send tens of thousands of men 


The late General MacArthur always argued 
that the refusal to permit him to bomb 
areas and sources of supply be- 


Ẹ 


Henry T. McIntosh, 1874-1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O'NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was saddened to learn of the re- 
cent death of Henry T. McIntosh, of Al- 
bany. Mr. Henry, an outstanding news- 
paperman, civic and religious leader for 
many decades, died at the age of 91. 

His impact in the field of journalism, 
spanning some 70 years, was felt not 
only in his region but also nationally. 
As editor emeritus of the Albany Herald, 
he remained active in newspaper work 
until just 1 year ago. The son of a 
pioneer Georgia journalist was known 
throughout the South for his Herald col- 
umns of human interest. 

Everyone who knew Mr. Henry rec- 
ognized his outstanding qualities. But 
perhaps his successor as editor of the 
Herald, James H. Gray, is the most qual- 
ified person to eulogize our beloved 
friend. Mr. Gray’s editorial from the 
July 21 edition of the Herald follows: 

Henry T. McIntosH, 1874-1965 

His was the finest quality of mind and 
spirit, a wisdom tempered with wit and gen- 
tieness. His effort of thought, ever forward- 


was the language of conscience. In an age 


the past for application to the future. He 
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avoided partisanship, and although he was a 
Democrat by persuasion he surmounted doc- 
trine to be friendly to differing opinions. He 
had a delicious humor which could leaven 
the most serious discussion. He was as much 
a beloved father to his colleagues as to his 
immediate family. 

He greatly respected intellectual honesty; 
this made him a strong champion of intellec- 
tual freedom. He believed deeply in the vi- 
tality of informed comment about public af- 
fairs. He seldom felt it necessary to give or- 
ders because he recognized that example was 
the essence of true leadership. He supported 
the considered Judgments of his subordinates, 
insisting only that these Judgments be based 
upon the full facts as nearly as they could be 
ascertained. He did not seek fights, but he 
was never afraid of battle in a righteous 
cause, He sought to insure the financial 
stability of his newspaper, but then dedicated 
it to the public trust. He always cherished 
and took pride in its independence. 

The hallmark of his lengthy, rewarding 
career was integrity. That quality was in- 
herent in every service that he rendered his 
newspaper and his region. No decision that 
he made, no objective that he sought, no 
standard that he set, in these long and criti- 
cal years, failed to reflect a deep and abiding 
faithfulness in his work, in his purposes, in 
his straightforward handling of the news. 

He lived much of his life in a time of dia- 


send forth their flames the globe around, 
And yet the encroaching darkness nev 
could blind his eyes. He always watched for 
the dawn, eager and hopeful. It was his 
high sense of responsibility to his Maker and 
his own manhood that lent him the courage 
to walk in serenity while the storms raged. 


p 
Now the light has gone out, but the vision 


JAMES H. Gray, 
Editor. 


California Leads the Nation in Develop- 
ment of Vital Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, water has 
always been vital to the development of 
the Western States, but never more so 
than at the present time when they are 
experiencing such phenomenal growth. 

For example, in the last 25 years the 
population of California has nearly 
tripled—going from 6.9 million to about 
18.7 million. And in the next 25 years, 
the State’s population is projected to 
double to more than 36 million. 

With a growth rate like this, we in 
California cannot afford to take the risk 
of inadequate planning for the future. 

To illustrate the kind of long-range 
thinking, planning, and water resource 
development necessary to assure an am- 
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ple supply of good water to meet our 

rapidly expanding needs, I would like to 

include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
introductory chapter of the 1965 report 
on the California State water project. 

This chapter summarizes the con- 
struction, operation, financial planning, 
and management of the largest single 
integrated water development and trans- 
portation project yet known to man. 

And it may give some indication of the 
direction we as a nation must go if we 
are to prepare adequately now to de- 
velop the necessary water resources to 
meet the increased demands of a popu- 
lation predicted to top 300 million by the 
end of the century—a short 35 years 
from now. 

The 1965 California State water proj- 
ect summary follows: 

[Introductory chapter of the 1965 report on 
the California State water project, re- 
leased by Mr. William E. Warne, director, 
State department of water resources, Post 
Office Box 388, Sacramento, Calif.] 

CHAPTER I. THe CALIFORNIA STATE WATER 

Provect IN 1965 

California is constructing the largest sin- 
gle integrated water development and trans- 
portation project yet known to man. Call- 
fornia is building the State water project 
to meet the requirements of the State’s con- 
tinuing dynamic growth. 

In the last 25 years, the population of Call- 
fornia has grown from 6,900,000 to about 
18,700,000. In the next 25 years, the popula- 
tion is projected to 35,300,000. It will swell 
to 54 million by the year 2020, 55 years hence. 

With less than 3 percent of the Na- 
tion's farm units, California accounts for 
10 percent .of the gross cash value of 
U.S. agriculture. Annual farm produc- 
tion currently totals almost $4 billion. An- 
other $2 billion in value is added in process- 
ing. The top 3, 8 out of the top 10, and 15 
out of the top 20 ranking agricultural coun- 
ties among the 3,072 counties in the United 
States are in California. 

The preeminence of California counties in 
the top 20 results from irrigation, long 
growing seasons, intensive. cultivation of 
high-value crops, and the progressive nature 
of the State’s farmers. Ninety-five percent 


It is currently estimated that every resi- 
dent of California requires in an average day 
almost 200 gallons of water for domestic and 
industrial usages and 1,300 gallons for agri- 
cultural usages. This means that under 
present conditions, almost 28 billion gallons 
of water are used in California every day, or 
about 31 million acre-feet of water on an 
annual basis. The State’s developed annual 
water supply must be Increased by at least 
10 million acre-feet by the year 1990 if Cali- 
fornia is to provide for its expanding popu- 
lation and to maintain its position of lead- 
ership in agriculture. : 

California's growing demands have created 
increasingly difficult and complex problems 
in the conservation and transportation of 
new water supplies. The State has sufficient 
natural supplies to meet the projected needs. 
However, most of the precipitation falls on 
the State during the winter months and is 
concentrated in the north coastal area and 
the mountainous watersheds of the Central 
Valley. This maldistribution of water was 
painfully evident during the recent Christ- 
mas 1964 floods in which 24 lives were lost 
and over $140 million in damages were suf- 
fered. More than 10 million acre-feet of wa- 
ter flowed wastefully into the Pacific Ocean 
from streams slong the north coast within 
a 6-day period, an amount more than double 
the annual quantity which will be conveyed 
to the water deficient southerly areas of 
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California under full development of the 
State water project. 

The Federal Government has, in recent 
years, spent about $100 million annually on 
water projects in California, and local dis- 
tricts have also invested heavily to meet 
their own needs. These two levels of gov- 
ernment, however, cannot develop water fast 
enough to keep pace with the State’s boom- 
ing growth and economy. 

Californians have decided that the State 
itself must finance and build an integrated 
system of major projects which involve large- 
scale conservation and transportation of wa- 
ter supplies and which are outside the pur- 
view of Federal and local agencies. The 
legislature in 1959 enacted the California 
Water Resources Development Bond Act, 
commonly referred to as the Burns-Porter 
Act, to provide funds to assist in the con- 
struction of a State water resources develop- 
ment system. The Burns-Porter Act was 
adopted by the people in the general elec- 
tion of November 8, 1960. It authorized the 
issuance of $1,750 million of general obliga- 
tion bonds of the State for the construction 
of the initial works of this system, identified 
as the State water facilities” in the act, and 
of certain additional facilities. The State 
water project covered in this bulletin con- 
sists of the State water facilities and one 
additional project conservation facility, all 
of which are described in chapter III. 

The State water project is capable of an- 
nually conserving and delivering 4,230,000 
acre-feet, an amount estimated to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of project service 
areas in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, the San Francisco Bay and Central 
Coastal areas, and southern California until 
about 1990. Presently unused yield of ex- 
isting Federal and local projects and capa- 
bilities of future projects of Federal and 
local agencies, projected for completion be- 
fore 1990, are estimated to total roughly 
6 million acre-feet per year. Thus it ap- 
pears that the State water project together 
with Federal and local projects will satisfy 
the projected increase in the State’s annual 
Water demand during the next 25 
previously indicated to be about 10 million 
acre-feet. 

The design and construction program of 
the department for the State water project 
has had as its first objectives the progres- 
sive completion of reservoirs in the upper 
Feather River area beginning in 1961 and the 
completion of the South Bay Aqueduct, ex- 
cept for Del Valle Dam and reservoir, into 
Santa Clara County in mid-1965. The next 
major objectives are the completion of Oro- 
ville Dam and reservoirs in 1967 and the 
delivery of project water to Kern County in 
the San Joaquin Valley by 1968, and to 
Los Angeles and Riverside Counties in south- 
ern California by 1971 and 1972, respectively. 
Construction contracts are now underway 
from the northern edge of the Sierra Nevada 
to the southern edge of the Tehachapi 
Mountains. The value 
Completed or underway on the main-line 
features of the project passed the one-quar- 
ter point at the end of 1964. Work was on 
established schedules to meet the deadlines. 

The State water project will solve many 
of California’s water problems. While the 
main water problem in California is that 
nature has not provided the right amounts 
Of water in the right places at the right 
times to meet the growing needs of the 
Population and agriculture, there are many 
Other water-associated problems including 
flood control, , and water quality 
Control. The State water project, in — — 
tion to solving a number of these prob! 

Will provide additional benefits including 
hydroelectric power generation, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife enhancement. 

Some significant benefits of the project 
are already being realized. 

Agencies in Alameda and Plumas Counties 
have been receiving a water supply through 
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project facilities since 1962, and initial de- 
liveries to Santa Clara County will com- 
mence by the summer of 1965. 

Frenchman Dam and Lake in the Upper 
Feather River Basin, which in 1961 was the 
first unit of the State water project to be 
completed, has been providing recreation and 
fish and wildlife enhancement benefits be- 
yond all expectations. Public use of the 
reservoir in 1964 amounted to 320,000 visitor- 
days. In 1963, the yield to anglers was 
nearly 60 pounds for each acre of water sur- 
face. This rate of harvest is among the 
highest recorded in California for a reser- 
voir trout fishery. Antelope Dam and Lake, 
also located in the Upper Feather River 
Basin, was completed in the summer of 
1964. This lake, created solely for the pur- 
poses of recreation and fish and wildlife en- 
hancement, is expected to have a banner year 
in 1965. 

The State departments of parks and rec- 
reation and of fish and game are cooperating 
with the Department in the planning of rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife enhancement 
developments at all facilities of the State 
water project. In addition, recreation plan- 
ning along the California aqueduct is being 
accomplished in coordination with advis- 
ory committees composed of representatives 
of county, Federal, and State agencies hav- 
ing a direct interest in recreation develop- 
ment along the particular reach of aqueduct 
involved, These recreation developments, 
the total costs of which are estimated to 
aggregate about $200 million, are financed 
from funds other than those provided by the 
Burns-Porter Act and are therefore not cov- 
ered in this x 

Oroville Dam on the Feather River, which 
will be the world’s highest zoned earth 
embankment dam when completed in 1967, 
averted a reoccurrence during the Christmas 
1964 floods of the disastrous Christmas 1955 
flood in which 36 lives were lost in the Yuba 
City area. The unfinished dam effectively 
reduced the record peak flow of the Feather 
River by 100,000 cubic feet per second. The 
U.S. Corps of Engineers estimated that this 
reduction in peak flow prevented $30 million 
of damages, more than the contributions re- 
ceived to date from the Federal Government 
for the construction costs of Oroville Dam 
allocable to flood control. 

The water supply programs of the project 
are included in on massive operating utility. 
Thirty-one agencies have executed long-term 
contracts with the Department re- 
payment of the costs allocable to the pur- 
pose of water supply. These agencies are or- 
ganized in the State water service contractors 
council which has met regularly with the 
department of water resources on a monthly 
basis since July 1961. The council is an ef- 
fective instrument for exchange of informa- 
tion among contractors and between the con- 
tractors and the Department. 

The. utility committee was established 
within the department on May 20, 1963 by 
order of the director of water resources with 
membership as listed at the beginning of 
this report. Its purpose is te analyze and 
review major decisions affecting policy and 
operations of the utility programs of the 
State water project. This committee, which 
previously held periodic meetings, has met on 
a weekly basis since March 1, 1965, reflecting 
the growing scope of operational considera- 
tions. 

A total of $350 million of general obliga- 
tion bonds authorized by the Burns-Porter 
Act has been sold to date. Favorable interest 
rates have been received. The net interest 
cost of these sales, including the bond antici- 
pation notes issued in the latter part of 1963, 
has averaged 3.531 percent. The total net 
interest cost of all general obligation bonds 
required to finance the State water project 
is now estimated to be 3.7 percent, rather 
than 4 percent as previously assumed. Mar- 
keting of bonds under the Burns-Porter Act 
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is administered by the California Water Re- 
sources Development Finance Committee. 
This committee consists of Edmund G. Brown 
This committee consists of Edmund G. 
Brown, Governor and chairman; Hale Cham- 
pion, director of finance and vice chairman; 
Bert A. Betts, State treasurer and member; 
Alan Cranston, State controller and member; 
and William E. Warne, director of water re- 
sources and secretary. John E. Hunt, finan- 
clal adviser of the Department, is assistant 
secretary. 

Last year’s report referred to a number of 
crucial decisions or actions regarding the 
State water project to be made in 1964. 
These were: 

1, The minimum project yield had to be 
committed so that certain features could be 
sized as rapidly as possible. 

2. Decisions needed to be reached concern- 
ing features and construction agencies for 
the delta facilities and the San Joaquin 
drainage facilities. 

9. Contracts for the sale of power from the 
Oroville powerplant had to be negotiated and 
executed as rapidly as possible to realize the 
full revenue and financing potential. 

The most critical item was reported to be 
the final sizing of the California aqueduct 
through the Tehachapi tunnels. These ca- 
pacities had to be established by early fall 
of 1964 if the objectives of the construction 
program were to be met. At the time of last 
year’s report, requests for additional water 
under the water supply contracts far ex- 
ceeded the portion of the annual minimum 
project yield of 4 million acre-feet remaining 
uncommitted. Compounding the problem 
of aqueduct sizing at that time was a certain 
loss of 662,000 acre-feet annually in the exist- 
ing supply to the project service area in 
southern California due to the decree of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the case of Arizona v. 
California, 

The necessary decisions were made and the 
necessary actions taken, keeping the con- 
struction program on schedule, 


metropolitan’ water district’s future supply 
which could not be met by other means still 
was forecast. Therefore, the department 
pursued a crash effort and enlarged the mini- 
mum project yield to 4,230,000 acre-feet 
which will insure a water supply to meet all 
projected demands of the contractors until 
the year 1990. 

On September 11, 1964, the California 
Water Commission approved the depart- 
ment’s request for enlargement of the mini- 
mum project yield. 

On September 28, 1964, 21 contractors, 
representing 99.6 percent of the entitlement 
under the enlarged project yield, signed con- 
tract amendments in approval of the project 
enlargement. 25 

On the same day the director signed a proj- 
ect order establishing the maximum annual 
quantities of water to be delivered from the 
California aqueduct. This order permitted 
design to proceed on schedule. 

Thus the water contracting program for the 
project, which began in 1960 with the de- 
velopment of the prototype water supply 
contract, was effectively completed. This 
unprecedented program is more fully dis- 
cussed in chapters II and VI. 

A definitive plan for the construction of 
the San Joaquin drainage facilities has been 
published in a preliminary report of the 
department, design and right-of-way acqul- 
sition activities have commenced, and nego- 
tiations of a State-Federal agreement on the 
sharing of costs of the joint facilities are 
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nearing completion. The department will be 
the ee sale pf agency in accordance with 
negotiations. The department has 
A the State Water Quality Control 
Board and the California Water Commission, 
in response to requests of those organiza- 
tions, by recommending a plan of investi- 
gation of San Francisco Bay and tributary 
watersheds in relation to water quality and 
waste disposal. 
A general plan for the coordinated develop- 
ment of the delta facilities was presented in 
a final report in January 1965, by the Inter- 
agency Delta Committee. This committee 
was formed on September 15, 1961, for the 
purpose of coordinating the broad inter- 
related problems involved in the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta. At that time, there were 
over 30 separate Federal, State, and local 
agencies concerned with water activities in 
the delta, as well as numerous other special 
interest groups and individuals, The de- 
partment has adopted the concept of a pe- 
ripheral canal, recommended by the com- 
mittee, as the framework for the 
joint delta facilities and is undertaking de- 
finitive studies and actions toward that end. 
Active participation by the Federal agencies 
primarily concerned, the U.S, Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, must 
await congressional authorization, however. 

Concerning the sale of power to be gen- 
erated in the Oroville-Thermalito power fa- 
cilities, the Department made an offering on 
December 15, 1964, to some 45 potential cus- 
tomers for wholesale power. Five 
applications and 10 letters expressing an in- 
terest in purchasing a portion or all of the 
output have been received. The Department 
is now negotiating terms and conditions of 
its sale and delivery. 

Other significant actions have been taken 
which were unforeseen in last year’s report. 

The alinement of the west branch of the 
California aqueduct was shifted from Eliza- 
beth Lake Canyon to the Piru-Pyramid aline- 
ment. This was due to the increased 
requirements for reservoir storage on that 
branch caused in turn by the increased water 
deliveries under the option and request pro- 
visions of the original 4 million acre-feet 
minimum project yield. Additional storage 
capacity can be more economically obtained 
on the new alinement, 

Considerable progress was made in secur- 
ing the tremendous amount of power re- 
quired to pump project water. 

Options on 300,000 kilowatts of Canadian 
entitlement power from the Pacific North- 
weet and on intertie transmission capacity 
sufficient for delivery thereof were obtained 
by the department. Negotiations of con- 
tracts to formalize the specific detalls of 
arrangements have commenced. 

Negotiations with the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission resulted in a memorandum of 
understanding, which became effective on 
January 1, 1965. ‘This covered joint par- 
ticipation by the department and the com- 
mission in the construction of a nuclear 
powerplant. ‘Though technical difficulties 
have recently arisen in the design of the 
long-life reactor core being developed by the 
commission, the department still plans to 
use nuclear power since studies show that 
such will result in lower project costs. 
Since the State must insure that electrical 
power is available for project pumps in ac- 
cordance with the water supply contractors’ 
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needs, the department is currently negotiat- 
ing with the major electric utilities of the 
State toward contracts assuring a power 
supply that will take care of project needs 
for an extended period of time. These con- 
tracts with the utilities will include the 
principle that the State will be free, upon 
due notice, to obtain power from other 
sources including construction of nuclear 
facilities of its own or in cooperation with 
others. 

Numerous details were also attended to 
during the year. For example, an architec- 
tural motif was developed for use on all 
State water project structures so that they 
will convey a unifying appearance through- 
out the project and will present a pleasing 
image of the public. Two amphibian trucks 
were provided by the department as an 
emergency flood transportation system across 
the Middle Fork of the Feather River. They 
were in heavy use during the December 1964 
flood, conveying residents of the upper 
Quincy Road area above Bidwell Bar in the 
Oroville Reservoir area. 

These have been but a few of the events 
concerning the State water project which 
have occurred since last year's report. A 
more complete history is described in chap- 
ter II. 

Much, however, remains to be done. Al- 
though design or construction of most of the 
facilities between the delta and the south 
portal of the Carley V. Porter Tunnel in the 
Tehachapi Mountains is progressing, similar 
activities for works south of the Tehachapis 
have yet to be commenced. Power sales and 
purchase contracts must be executed. 

Furthermore, the department of water re- 
sources is preparing for the awesome popu- 
lation projection for the year 2020, While 
the State water project has been designed 
to meet the demand for water throughout 
much of California until 1990, experience has 
shown that a leadtime of 25 years is needed 
to plan, obtain authorization and financing, 
and design and construct a major project. 
California, while faced with completing the 
construction of the greatest water project of 
all time, must also be planning the second 
giant step in the development of the State 
water resources development system. The 
department is working diligently on the 
evaluation of future demands for water 
throughout the State and on the formula- 
tion of a staged plan of development to meet 
these future demands when and where they 
occur. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing tht 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


A Salute to Wright Patman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a salute to 
WRIGHT PaTMAN. 

At the recent meeting of the Small 
Business Administration’s National Ad- 
visory Council, Vice President HUBERT 
Humpxurey paid a glowing tribute to our 
esteemed colleague from Texas, WRIGHT 
PAaTMAN. 

The Vice President praised Mr. Par- 
man as the champion of a competitive 
economy and the preserver of a strong 
business community, so important to our 
economic well-being. Mr. HUMPHREY 
went on to state the importance of small 
business in the recent successful orbits 
of Gemini III; over 3,000 small defense 
contractors were part of the Gemini pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I have served many long 
and happy years in the House and on 
the Subcommittee on Small Business of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee with Wricut Parman and like Vice 
President Humpurey know him to be a 
true friend of the small business com- 
munity and a truly great public serv- 
ant. 

I hope that the Members will take 
the opportunity to read the Vice Presi- 
dent's excellent speech: 

ADDRESS BY HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, VICE PRES- 
IDENT, TO THE JOINT SESSION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE SMALL 
Business ADMINISTRATION AND Tor Dr- 
FENSE PRIME CONTRACTORS, WASHINGTON 
HIL To Hore., WasHrncron, D.C. 

Thank you very much. Thank you very 
Much my friend, Cortland Silver; Congress- 
Man WricnHt Parman, the friend of inde- 
Pendent and small business and one of the 
the great representatives of our Govern- 
ment; Mr. Foley, my esteemed friend and 
the Administrator of our Small Business Ad- 
Ministration; and a special word of congrat- 
Ulations to the couple that I have been 
Privileged to be seated alongside, Mr. and 
Mrs, Dominic Donatello. 

Now, I come to you to speak about the 
Program in which you are so deeply involved, 
and to thank you once again as I have on 
Other occasions for the splendid service that 
you give to your country through the Small 
Business Advisory Council. I know how 
much this council means to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and I have some appre- 
ciation of what it means to the entire eco- 
nomie structure of this Nation. I served 
Tor 16 years, or about that period of time, 
on a committee in the Congress related to 
the activities of small business: first, the 

Defense Plants Committee and then, 
later on, the Small Business Committee of 
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the Senate. I felt a kinship and a closeness 
to this organization of yours, the council, 
and to Small Business Administration, and 
I'm happy to say that a Minnesotan, Mr. 
Silver, has done a good job as your chair- 
man, and a Minnesotan, the Administrator 
of this Agency, has done a very good job 
as your Administrator. 

I'm so pleased that the President also feels 
so strongly about your work. This gives you 
encouragement and, I think, demonstrates to 
you how important your service is. Let me 
underscore that. We need your help. 

Now I know that we are meeting today 
not only with the Council but also with some 
of the representatives of the largest defense 
contractors, And this is as it should be it. 
I think few people in this country realize 
the extent to which you work together and 
depend on each other. You are doing a job, 
a real job, that neither of you could do 
alone. 

I serve as Chairman of the Space Council 
and I'm familiar with the projects of NASA 
and the Defense Department. I think the 
Gemini project is a good example of coopera- 
tion between small business and larger de- 
fense contractors. More than 3,000 subcon- 
tractors—large and small—worked on the 
Gemini spacecraft production—and what 
teamwork. In fact, one of the most thrilling 
experiences I've had was to be present when 
Gemini 3 was put into orbit. I saw the 
project functioning—the launching of the 
rocket—the projection of the capsule. It 
was thrilling to be a part of it, at least as an 
observer, and as an interested public official. 
The success of that mission was based on 
real cooperation on the part of Government, 
and business and labor, on the part of the 
scientists in and out of Government, in our 
universities, and in our private sector. Now 
Gemini will be followed by other projects 
which will require the same kind of cooper- 
ation, even a little more so. I mention this 
interdependence theme between big and 
small business. Of the 827 billion the De- 
partment of Defense spent on defense and 
Space procurement last year, my research 
tells me that some $4 billion was subcon- 
tracted to small firms. Now, big and small 
business are engaged today in a partnership 
which on its face and in depth benefits 
both—just as we see in the Nation as a 
whole—a constructive partnership for pros- 
perity between private initiative and sound 
Government economic policy. Our Govern- 
ment economic policy is directed toward 
creating conditions which will lead to long- 
term economic health. 

Now a good part of this economic well- 
being that I speak of depends upon a com- 
petitive economy and the preservation of a 
strong small business community. And 
that's why we have an SBA. That's why we 
have a WRIGHT Parman. That's why we have 
a Justice Department, That's why we have 
a Federal Trade Commission. That's why 
we place emphasis in this Government upon 
fair competition. And that's why we give 
encouragement to the maintenance of a 
strong, healthy, small business community. 
We need small business if we are to main- 
tain this broad base of economic support. 
We need the independent man in our econ- 
omy. He is important to our national char- 
acter. We need enterprising, imaginative, 
small firms and leaders in small firms to give 
us new ideas and new competition. Some 
of the best ideas of merchandising, of manu- 


facturing, or improvement of efficiency come 
from small firms. Maybe it’s because of the 
necessity of making savings and improving 
productive efficiency. Many of the great 
corporations that are represented here today 
started as small, independent firms. They 
were aggressive, they offered something, and 
today they are great national assets. Now 
we must make certain that the door remains 
open for others to follow. Thus, we have 
undertaken and we will continue to under- 
take programs which help small business 
maintain a strong place in our economy. 

Now, in the first 8 months of this fiscal 
year, for instance, over $100 million in De- 
fense Department contracts went to small 
business as the result of an SBA program to 
locate new suppliers for prime contractors 
represented here today. Under the new pro- 
curement set-aside policy, we believe that 
small business will have added opportunity 
for help. Under this new policy, and it was 
strongly advocated by Mr. Foley and the 
council here, a small business spokesman 
will sit at the table when broad procurement 
policies are set for Federal agencies, such as 
the General Services Administration and the 
Defense Department. The time to be pres- 
ent is when the policies are being written, 
before they are promulgated. Today both 
big business and small business benefit from 
the atmosphere of mutual trust that exists 
between the private sector and Government. 

We are now in the 5ist consecutive month 
of economic I know you've heard 
it but let it sink in because if somebody 
were to tell you that a new continent was 
discovered today and it was headlines, it 
could be no more sensational news than 51 
months of consecutive economic growth and 
expansion. It has never happened before. 
It is the first. You've lived through it. No 
other generation in recorded history can say 
that they were part of such development. 

The average length of expansion over our 
history has been between 26 and 28 months. 
This is the longest peacetime prosperity 
period that we have ever had and it is the 
strongest. Unemployment is at its lowest 
point in 7% years. Industrial production 
and retail sales and dividends and profits 
and wages are all moving up; investment in 
new plant and equipment is running at the 
rate of over $50 billion in 1965. That's 12 
percent higher than last year and 45 percent 
higher than 4 years ago, And every forecast 
indicates that it will continue. 

During the past quarter, our national 
economy has advanced as much as it has 
in any comparable time since the expansion 
began and I hear people say, “But it just 
can't continue. It never was before.” Well, 
there are a lot of things that never were 
before. What this Nation needs is a spirit 
that we can do whatever we will to do. Do 
the impossible—and we will. We can do 
things with our economics and we are. 
We've learned a great deal. We are learning 
that we can do things and that we can 
maintain prosperity. Now I would like to 
remind you that this economic growth that 
we have has been accomplished within a 
framework of price stability unequalled in 
any country. In fact, the per-unit cost has 
gone down in manufacturing. 

I just want to note for you something 
that came to my attention at the Cabinet 
meeting the other day, and Tm sure many 
of you have seen it, but it tells a story that 
you might want to think about a little bit. 
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It’s premature, of course, to say that we can 
avoid all ups and downs in our economy— 
but we can cushion them. The benefits of 
a sustained economy and a sustained ex- 
pansion, I think, are pretty clear. Here's 
the report of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers: The GNP—gross national product— 
in the first quarter of 1965—had it followed 
the old patterns that everybody was taught 
to believe in—would have been about $610 
billion instead of $649 billion. Federal rev- 
enues on a national accounts basis would 
have been $104 billion, instead of approach- 
ing $120 billion. And the Federal budget 
would have been running at a deficit rate 
of $15 billion, instead of moving toward a 
balance. These are some figures that need 
to be understood. Now, this can't all be 
an accident because you've had 51 months 
of this policy. Now this achievement has 
replaced this postwar pattern which we lived 
with and which we readily accepted—if not 
readily, at least we accepted—of no less than 
four economic recessions and three of them 
in the 8 years before 1961. 

Now, I believe that business has confidence 
in the Government and in the Johnson ad- 
ministration, but I know one thing for sure— 
this administration has confidence in the 
vitality and the know-how and the ingenuity 
of American business. You know what has 
been done already in this administration. 
The 7-percent tax credit for new business 
and investment. The sweeping reform of tax 
treatment of depreciation and Uberalized 
gain this year, the tax cut which President 
Johnson signed into law a little more than 
a year ago, the biggest corporate and individ- 
ual tax cut in our history. Now, these meas- 
ures cut corporate taxes this year by some 
$5 billion. These measures raised the pro- 
fitability of business investment, these meas- 
ures have helped this administration prove 
its faith in the free enterprise system. These 
measures have increased Government reve- 
nues far beyond our fondest expectations. 
Well beyond it, actually about a billion and 
a half dollars more than anybody dreamed 
in the most optimistic estimates. Now, we 
demonstrated the faith in these economic 
policies again this month with our proposal 
to cut excise taxes which can help both the 
producer and the consumer. If you are a 
retailer, I can tell you that it will be a bless- 
ing, because I can remémber I used to com- 
plain like fury, and my father before me, 
for having to make every retailer a tax col- 
lector for the Government and then have the 
Internal Revenue Service in on you about 
exery other 6 months to make sure that 
you had been collecting the taxes. So when 
those excise taxes are removed, there will be 
a good deal of the hallelujah chorus in this 
country. 

This administration has been working hard 
to unleash the full productive force of our 
private economy. But, we've also been work- 
ing hard to economize in Government and 
if you hayen’t received this pamphlet or 
seen it I want you to get a copy of it. It is 
called “War on Waste.” We have in the 
White House a man who symbolizes his fru- 
gality, as some people say, by turning off those 
lights; he may be turning out a light bulb 
in the White House, but he is turning on a 
lot of lights throughout the Nation I can tell 
you, in terms of new jobs and new business 
opportunity. My daddy and mother brought 
me up doing this business of turning out the 
lights. I can still hear my mother saying, 
“Boys, turn out the lights.” You'd think 
that was going to bankrupt the family if that 
light bulb, that 40-watt or 60-watt, was left 
on. But it was one way that Mom had of 
reminding us that money didn't grow on trees 
and that it ought not be looked upon as if 
it was going out of style and you just had to 
get rid of it. 

We wage today a war on waste in this 
Government and the President of the United 
States, this President, in the Jast two budgets, 
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has demonstrated that he knows how to do 
it. The average increase in the Federal 
budget for the preceding 10 years was 83 
billion a year. This man came into the 
White House and he said, Lock, we're going 
to do something about it,” and the budget 
has been increased only a billion dollars a 
year in the last 2 years and we haven't had 
recessions. Well, in all truth, we have waged 
war on waste. And the President has let it 
be known to Mr, Foley and to others that 
each Government program must be justified 
in itself and he will not tolerate fat or waste 
in our Federal Government and he is at It at 
every Cabinet meeting—every meeting—and 
there is a report from a Cabinet officer every 
meeting as to what has been done to reduce 
cost—to eliminate obsolete programs—to 
eliminate duplication. 


Your Government today has 25,000 fewer 
Federal employees than it had a year ago, 
23,000 fewer than it had 2 years ago. And, 
yet there is a bigger country and a bigger 
economy. Now, as a result of this, these 
things and other things that have happened, 
you see a sound Federal budget which allows 
us to save where we can in order to spend 
where we must. And Tm proud of the fact 
that this administration has been able to 
keep Government expenditures in check 
without denying essential defense needs and 
human needs. 


Your defense today is stronger than it has 
ever been. I don't have the time here but I 
hope before you leave here you will all get 
that little pamphlet that the Defense Depart- 
ment puts out that shows where your 
defense dollar has gone and what comes out 
of it. Mr. McNamara and company have 
eliminated over $3 billion of obsolescence in 
the Defense Department and it hasn't hurt 
your strength one bit. In fact, it has im- 
proved it, We are making it a much more 
productive and efficient establishment. Well, 
we have been able to reduce certain budget 
costs and, as I said, at the same time we've 
left room for things that we must do to 
keep this country strong and productive. 
And let me just run them over quickly. The 
maintenance of the strong Defense Establish- 
ment, second to none in the world—and I 
would like to drive that home in this perlod 
of uncertainty and trouble. The investment 
of more than $114 billion in education— 
additional investment this year and this is a 
basic investment. We are going to have a 
doubling of our poverty program, provision 
of proper medical care for the aging genera- 
tion, comprehensive attacks on heart disease, 
cancer and stroke. 


We are trying to make our cities better 
places in which to live and to work and we 
are advocating a broad program of urban 
rehabilitation. We have programs to pre- 
serve this country’s natural resources and 
natural beauty. Why a poverty program? 
Why a greater investment in education? 
Why a fight for voting rights? Well, let me 
give you one other Httle figure that was 
brought to our attention by the Council of 
Economic Advisers the other day. The cost 
of discrimination in employment—taking out 
the educational attainment of a colored per- 
son and a white person, side by side—the 
cost of discrimination is estimated to have 
cost the American economy 620 billion. 
Now, that is a rough estimate. Maybe it’s 
only $15 billion, maybe it's 25, maybe it’s 
only 5, maybe it's 30, but it's too much. 

This country needs all the strength it has. 
It has the whole burden of humanity on its 
shoulders. We're leaders and when you area 
leader, you don’t have an opportunity for 
pleasure. A leader has burden and duty and 
responsibility. 

Fifty percent of the world’s gross national 
product is in the United States of America. 
Did you know that? We—194 million peo- 
ple—have 50 percent of the total production 
of the world. Four years ago, we had only 
45 percent of it. That's how we've been im- 
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proving. The rest of the world gets along on 
the other 50 percent—and we have ours. 

it any wonder that some people expect a great 
deal from us? And, is it any wonder that we 
are able to do great things? Is it any wonder 
that we can really talk about the Great So- 
ciety and know that it's within our limits 
it’s within our power? And a Great Soclety 
isn't the quantity of goods—it’s the quallty 
of our lives and we are going to do something 
about that and we are—each of us individ- 
ually—and in terms of community. 

Well, we have this war on poverty and this 
effort for education. We do these things for 
one purpose: So that every man and woman 
in this society can have the opportunity to 
contribute to this society—to help, There 
will be a return tomorrow on our investments 
today. I believe that we reap what we sow. 
The investment we make determines the 
product that we get. 

How many of us have thought of these 
figures? The average expenditure for educa- 
tion in the United States for your youngsters 
is $500 a year—elementary and secondary 
schools. The average school dropout costs 
you $1,800 a year; costs you four times as 
much to have them drop out of school as it 
does to keep them in. The inmate in the 
State penitentiary costs the American tax- 
payer $3,500 a year—$3,500 if you lock them 
up and $500 or less, $450 if they go to school. 
I sometimes wonder if we don't have our 
values upside down. We ought to be spend- 
ing a little bit more on the schools so that we 
wouldn't have to spend so much in aggre- 
gate or individually in the institutions. 

Now, to conclude, let me just point out 
that this administration has pledged not 
only for a richer society economically but a 
society of opportunity for everyone. We 
don't want a welfare state in America where 
the Government says it owes everybody a 
good living. But what we want above all and 
what we ought to have is a state of oppor- 
tunity where the Government says that it's 
going to do everything it can, in cooperation 
with the private sector, to see to it that every 
person has an opportunity to make a good 
living. 

Now some people may squander that op- 
portunity. Sometimes in our own families, 
our own children squander opportunity— 
sometimes we do. But that doesn't violate 
the principle—the principle is that every per- 
son in America regardless of race, color, or 
creed, national origin, religion, or whatever 
his background—should have an opportunity 
to make something out of his life, to enrich 
that life to be a participating member of this 
society. That is what the war on poverty is 
all about, That is why we're reaching out 
to the youngsters. We know that certain 
families have had relief patterns for three 
generations. We are trying to get at the 
cause of that. At least, we can see that the 
children that come from those families do not 
fall into that vicious cycle and circle of de- 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps, the VISTA pro- 
gram. 

I was at my own University of Minnesota 
yesterday recruiting people to give a year of 
their lives—the students—1 year of their 
Hyes—to their country. You get paid only 
$50 a month and only board and room, but, 
as I told them, every one of you have been 
subsidized. You all have been at a State 
university. None of you paid for your edu- 
cation. Somebody told you you did, but you 
didn’t. How can you pay for the works of 
art, the books in the library, the accumulated 
culture of 10,000 years? How can you pay 
for the inspiration of a teacher? How can 
you pay for an education? It's impossible. 
And those of us that have had the privilege 
of higher education, we'll never be able to 
pay back our debt to society. But, I said 
you ought to get a start on it, at least make 
a downpayment or two on the interest. 

And we're going to try to inspire people to 
lift their country. We're going to try to 
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help people help themselves. We're going to 
get people away from this idea of dependency. 
We're going to help them feel independent. 
That is one of the things we try to do in our 
economic policy for our economic structure 
and it sure is one of the things that we seek 
to do on our social policy for our social 
structure. 

The investments we make to create oppor- 
tunity will be mighty small if the long run 
compared to the prices that we pay for 
poverty, for ignorance, for disease—and for 
discrimination and for crime. And I call 
upon this wonderful group of business people 
to enlist inthis battle. Here's a war that you 
can afford to accelerate. As I told those stu- 
dents yesterday, if you want to demonstrate 
and parade, parade against poverty, demon- 
strate against inequity, seek to lift the stand- 
ard of American democracy a little higher. 
Help the fellow down the street, get to know 
him, get to know your America. It's a price- 
less and wonderful place but we can even 
Make it better. A better America, better 
education, better health, better sense of so- 
cial service and justice, better opportunities, 
better people. These are goals that I think 
are worthy of us and I ask you to join in the 
fulfilment and the attainment of them. 
Thank you. 


Resolution of the EEE Legislature 
Regarding Reduction of the Army 
Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26,1965 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Arkansas State Legislature has recently 
adopted a concurrent resolution setting 
forth views in opposition to the termina- 
tion or appreciable reduction in the Army 
Reserve program. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that a copy of the resolution be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 CONDEMN- 
ING THE TERMINATION OR APPRECIABLE RE- 
DUCTION IN THE ARMY RESERVE PROGRAM 
Whereas the maintenance of well-trained 

Professional Armed Forces supported by such 

Civilian components as the Army Reserve 

and the National Guard has proven wise 

throughout the history of this country; and 

Whereas although our standing profes- 
Sional Armed Forces are the best in the world 
today, the people of this country will not tol- 
rate, and it is not economically feasible, to 
Maintain full-time professional Armed Forces 
3 to meet any crisis that might arise; 

ni 

Whereas our standing professional Armed 
Forces can provide this country with an ade- 
quate defense only when supported by well- 
trained civilian components such as the 
Army Reserve and the National Guard; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Defense of the 
United States has recently instituted a pro- 
Sram which, if carried into effect, may result 
in abolishing the Army Reserve and in a 
Substantial reduction of the National Guard 

and 

5 Whereas it is believed that the termina- 

3 the Army Reserve program and the 

i eens — — ee seriously en- 

e ense 8 4 s 

OLR Ea iA country: Now 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
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oj the ist extraordinary session of the 65th 
General Assembly of Arkansas (the Senate 
concurring therein): 

Section 1. The Arkansas General Assem- 
bly hereby expresses its sincere opposition to 
any action which will or may result in the 
termination of the Army Reserve program 
and/or any action which will result in any 
appreciable reduction in the National Guard. 

Section 2. The secretary of state is here- 
by directed to transmit a certified copy of 
this resolution to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each member of the Arkansas 
congressional delegation. 

ORVAL E. FAUBUS, 
Governor. 
NATHAN GORDON, 
President of the Senate. 
J. H. COTTRELL, JR., 
Speaker of the House. 


Succeess of Operation Head Start in 
Ottumwa, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
fellow Members to an excellent article 
from the July 21, 1965, issue of the Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, Courier describing the Op- 
eration Head Start program being con- 
ducted by the Ottumwa Community 
School District. 

The article was written by Mr. R. O. 
Wright, director of the Ottumwa Opera- 
tion Head Start program. It explains in 
detail the operation and purpose of this 
program, which is helping 60 preschool 
youngsters from the Ottumwa area. 

There have been some doubts ex- 
pressed about the value of Operation 
Head Start. The Ottumwa Courier takes 
note of this in an editorial statement 
preceding the article, but adds: 

If all local programs are organized and 
operated as the Ottumwa program seems to 
be, great good can come from Head Start. 


The Ottumwa Courier has performed 
a real public service by publishing Mr. 
Wright's article, and I hope it will re- 
ceive close study by some of my col- 
leagues who may have misgivings about 
Operation Head Start. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


hereby include the article and the edi- 
torial statement preceding it: 


A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR oF THE OrruMWA 
COURIER, WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1965 


Have you had your doubts about the 
Federal educational program Head Start? 
Many of us have, and the Courier believes 
the following report by a veteran Ottumwa 
educatior will help us understand it. 

If all local programs are organized and 
operated as the Ottumwa program seems to 
be, great good can come from Head Start. 

Says R. O. Wright, the retiring curricu- 
lum director of the Ottumwa school system 
who is currently directing the Head Start 
program: 

“The long educational career that your di- 
rector has pursued has not brought him into 
contact with an educational program as 
valuable as this one. He is convinced that 
President Johnson is right for establishing 
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this war on poverty. This is the key to the 

future education of these children.” 

OPERATION HEAD START: VALUABLE EDUCATION 
OR BOONDOGGLE? 

(By R. O. Wright, Director, Head Start 

program) 

Head Start is a preschool child develop- 
ment program for children from homes with 
low income. This program is designed to im- 
prove the social, health, and basic education 
background for these children. 

This is not a new program. There have 
been hundreds of prekindergarten schools, 
even dating back many years. It is from 
these private and public schools that the idea 
has emerged. The experiences and learning 
situations were so successful that the people 
responsible for this program felt that to 
make our Nation stronger, educational op- 
portunity must be made more equal. 

This is no babysitting job. Iowa's Con- 
gressman H. R. Gross, referred to the pro- 
gram as a high priced babysitting grant. 
Had Co; Gross understood child 
development and the things basic to educa- 
tion, he would not have made such a state- 
ment. 

Some of the learning experiences used in 
the Ottumwa are: 

The social development program consists 
of role playing, taking turns, table manners, 
self-discipline, planning together and learn- 
ing to converse with other children. Very 
close attention is paid to defective speech 
which is a major factor in social develop- 
ment. 

The health factor is a very important part 


dentists are coo 
nurse, Frances Stefanko, The doctors are 
giving these children physical examinations 
and immunizations. The dentists are coop- 
erating with the nurse in compete dental 
examinations and seme minor corrections. 
The work is done at a very nominal fee. 

The snack food program helps these chil- 
dren toward a steady growth and better 
health—milk, juices, meat, peanut butter, 
bread, celery, and carrots. Butter, flour, and 
dried milk are furnished from the Federal 
surplus foods program. 

The basic education program is helped by 
teaching the understanding of many words 
that children should know to be successful 
in the kindergarten of regular school proce- 
dure. There are approximately 500 words 
that need to be understood for a successful 
approach to entering kindergarten in a reg- 
ular school program. 

The parent program is one of the fine fea- 
tures of Head Start. Approximately 40 par- 
ents attended the first program. The pro- 
gram consisted of a movie on the “Safety for 
Children” attending school and a talk by 
Psychologist Harley Brucker on Facing Your 
Responsibility as a Parent.” The second 
program last Thursday presented the movie 
on a “Vassar College Prekindergarten 
School.” It showed the parents the various 
experiences their children are to have in the 
Ottumwa school. A morning coffee was held 
where parents and teachers worked together 
supplying family information for the Wash- 
ingon, D.C., office. 

Your director, R. O. Wright, discussed 
plans for a farm trip and asked for volun- 
teers to help with the trip; six or eight 
mothers quickly volunteered to help. The 
cooperation of the parents is most gratifying. 
The program for next week will involve two 
home economists, Mary Sue Salmon, county 
home economist, and Mrs. Corinne Helger- 
son, high school teacher. These teachers 
will discuss adequate foods and child care. 
The educators see in this program a deter- 
rent of early “dropouts.” It is the frustrated 


These children in our Head 
Start program soon gain a sense of belong- 
ing to the group as well as meeting many 
successes in the experiences afforded by their 
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teachers. Dropouts come from the frustrated 
and the socially deprived child. Let's pre- 
vent it. 

HOW CHILDREN WERE SELECTED 

The children for Head Start in Ottumwa 
‘were selected as follows: 

The Wapello County social welfare office, 
under the leadership of D. B. Arnold, assisted 
by Mrs. Ralph Aanestad, went all out to help 
us locate and register the children for the 
school. Their officeworkers spent many 
hours on this project. This office came up 
with 54 children. Since this was short by 
six the number of children contracted for, 
and article was run in the Ottumwa Courier 
stating this. The next day our quota was 
reached. The rules from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity allow 15 percent of our 
children to come from the middle economic 
families. This proved to be quite an asset, 
having these children to help socialize the 
group. 

OUR TEACHING STAFF 

Our professional staff are all certified per- 
sonnel. Our teachers’ aids are all college 
level students. Our paid neighborhood 
workers are hard working, honest people who 
have children in the program. Our regular 
volunteers (working 20 hours or more) are 


college, high school and junior high school 


persons of the highest caliber. All of our 
professional staff took special training for 
6 days at Iowa State University. 

THE COSTS 


Starting a new program costs more the first 
year because it involves buying equipment 
and setting up experimental conditions. 
The selecting and training of personnel in- 
volves expense; however, assessing our cost, 
we find it to be quite comparable to new sit- 
uations in the public schools, for instance, 
opening a new school building. Our payroll 
consists of 17 individuals. These persons are 
people prevented from joining the unem- 
ployed during the summer. Three college 
students will be able to continue in college; 
four neighborhood workers are finding con- 
fidence in themselves and are being con- 
cerned that they can succeed in a job. 

Our project grant is 611,694 which is being 
dispensed locally. The salaries paid our per- 
sonnel are in line or below what is paid local- 
ly. For instance, the teachers get $100 per 
week. They spend on the average 4 hours a 
day with the children and another 3 or 4 
hours in preparation. 

Each classroom will have an average of 16 
hours of help per day from aids, neighborhood 
workers and volunteers. To be conservative, 
let’s say 20 hours per day is spent in each 
classroom, plus the time of the nurse, psy- 
chologist, and director. So 20 hours per day 
times 30 (number of days of session) equals 
600 hours. for each classroom, There are 4 
classrooms; therefore, 2,400 hours are given 
to these 60 children. This means that it is 
possible for each child to have 40 individual 
hours allotted to him. 

Those of you who are doubtful about Head 
Start spend a day with us at Anne G. Wilson 
School, Take a close look—let us point out 
the advantages for these children in a pro- 
gram like this. 


A Danger of the Government’s Limiting 
Shipbuilding to a Few Yards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a letter which speaks for 
itself. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OGUNQUIT, MAINE, 
July 16, 1965. 

Dear Sm: As you Know, Electric Boat Co. 
of Groton, Conn., has been on strike for the 
past 2 weeks, and the end is not In sight. 
On July 2, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard was 
asked to send two busloads of mechanics to 
take over repair on the U.S.S. Dace which 
had been in Groton, and towed across the 
river after the strike. Portsmouth had been 
slated to install a new battery but will now 
do the whole package. 

The United States is now engaged in a 
mounting war, unofficial though it may be. 
I can think of no more graphic example than 
this, of what can happen when the Govern- 
ment puts nearly all of its shipbuilding eggs 
in a few baskets. 

We of the naval shipyards, which as of now 
includes Portsmouth, cannot, of course, 
strike. With the curtailment of Navy yards 
you can see what could happen if unfriendly 
labor leaders were to gain control of the 
private shipbuilding labor force. 

Also, without the Navy yards, there can be 
no real cost comparison. Despite the anti- 
trust laws, bid prices of corporations have a 
strange way of being in cli proximity to 
each other. In effect, they can say, “This is 
our price, take it or leave it.” Does the Gov- 
ernment really want to put itself in this 
precarious position? The answer rests with 
you in Congress, : 

Yours truly, 
Roscogs DoUGLAN, Jr. 


Still Time for a Summer Recess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years I have made an effort to have 
the Congress take a short vacation dur- 
ing the summer months so Members 
might spend some time with their fam- 
ilies while school is out. It now appears 
we have missed that opportunity in 1965, 
although there is talk about recessing in 
September—when school begins—and 
returning in October. 

Recently I inserted an article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Dr. Stanley F. 
Yolles, Director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Dr. Yolles said in his 
article: 

Father has it in his power to reduce delin- 
quency and youthful crime— 

But only if he should— 
spend more time at home, both in body and 
spirit. Include the children in the dinner- 
time conversations, in most weekend plans 
and in vacations. Don't encourage family 
vacations that leave you behind. 


Another summer passes and Members 
of Congress will not spend any time with 
their families on vacation. My family, 
as in years past, are vacationing in North 
Carolina without Dad. 

An editorial in the July 26, 1965, Wash- 
ington Post suggests that “Congressmen 
need vacations no less than other peo- 
ple.“ But the writer calls for a post- 
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Labor Day vacation, when school is in 
session and characteristically such tim- 
ing provides no real “vacation” time for 
the average Congressman who would find 
it necessary to use such time to serve 
constituents in his district.and to cam- 
paigning. The best time for a vacation, 
the editorial accurately suggests, is in 
late summer, with the Congress return- 
ing after Labor Day. I, too (am for that, 
and I don't believe it is too late for Con- 
gress to take a summer vacation while 
school is out but, being a realist, I don't 
think we will get any real vacation this 
year. I commend the editorial to the 
House, and I am hopeful that in the fu- 
ture we can follow Dr. Yolles’ ideas for 
building a better family life. The able 
editorial reads as follows: 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 26, 1965] 
LEGISLATIVE Hol war 

The growing demands of Congress for a 
vacation have been left on an “iffy” basis, 
and the uncertainty is multiplied by the 
prospect of a fight over Senator Dmxsen’s 
proposed reapportionment amendment to 
the Constitution. President Johnson and 
the congressional leaders agreed on adjourn- 
ment by Labor Day !f work has been com- 
pleted on major legislation. The view of 
what constitutes major legislation may be 
very different at that time on Capitol Hill 
from the view at the White House. And we 
should not be surprised if the congressional 
view should prevail. 

Congressmen need vacations no less than 
other people. The best arrangement, in our 
view, would have been a respite in the late 
summer and a resumption of the session 
after Labor Day for completion of the ses- 
sion’s unfinished business. The opportunity 
for such an innovation has been allowed to 
pass. But there is not much prospect of 
finishing the important work of the session 
in the next 5 or 6 weeks. The best hope now 
would seem to be a temporary adjournment 
beginning with Labor Day and a resumption 
of the session sometime in October. 

With adjournment fever mounting, the 
breathing spell cannot be long delayed with- 
out straining the relations between the 
White House and $ has 
done very well to date. Its good work should 
be recognized and rewarded by a holiday of 
reasonable duration. But our now-high- 
salaried en should not expect a 
4-month interval between sessions in non- 
election years when there is still much legis- 
lative work to be done and many grave na- 
tional problems demanding attention. Let 
the legislative branch have a post Labor 
Day vacation and then come back to work. 


Death of Henry T. McIntosh, One of 
Georgia’s Foremost Editors and Pub- 
lishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on July 20, death came to one of 
Georgia's foremost editors and publish- 
ers, Henry T. McIntosh of the Albany 
Herald. : 

“Mr. Henry,” as he was affectionately 
known to countless friends and admirers, 
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had been active in the newspaper field 
for 70 years. He was 91 when he died. 

He had been associated with the Albany 
Herald, which his father established, 
since 1892 and became editor and pub- 
lisher in 1925. He continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1946 when he sold the paper 
to its present publisher and editor, 
James H. Gray. Mr. Henry served until 
his death as editor-emeritus, and con- 
tinued to write a widely read editorial 
column until a year ago. 
Under his guidance, the Albany Herald 

became a major and respected voice in 
Georgia journalism and exerted great in- 
fluence over a wide section of southwest 
Georgia. As an editor, Mr. Henry was 
fearlessly independent. But he viewed 
his position as one of public trust, and 
under his leadership the news columns 
and editorial policy of the Herald re- 
flected a high measure of responsibility. 

A powerful and eloquent editorial 
tribute to Mr. Henry apeared in the 
Herald of July 21, written by his able 
Successor, Mr. Gray. In salute to a 
great editor and to a beloved friend of 
mine, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Gray’s editorial, and a news story from 
the Herald of the same day concerning 
Mr. Henry’s passing, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald, July 21, 
1965} 


Henry T. MCINTOSH, 1874-1965 


His was the finest quality of mind and 
spirit, a wisdom tempered with wit and gen- 
tleness. His effort of thought, ever forward 
looking, was a constant inspiration to the 
many thousands who read his daily news- 
Paper writings any listened to his church 
teachings. In an age of opportunism, his 
was the language of conscience. In an age 
of excess, his was a chastened sense of self. 
In an age of cynicism, he stressed the impor- 
tance of dreams. 

He had the understanding and perception 
of a truly civilized man. He learned from 
the past for application to the future. He 
avoided partisanship, and although he was a 
Democrat by persuasion he surmounted doc- 
trine to be friendly to differing opinions. He 
had a delicious humor which could leaven 
the most serious discussion. He was as much 
& beloved father to his colleagues as to his 
immediate family. 

He greatly respected intellectual honesty; 
this made him a strong champion of intel- 
lectual freedom. He believed deeply in the 
vitality of informed comment about public 
affairs. He seldom felt it necessary to give 
orders because he recognized that example 
Was the essence of true leadership. He sup- 
Ported the considered judgments of his sub- 
ordinates, insisting only that these judg- 
ments be based upon the full facts as near- 
ly as they could be ascertained. He did not 
Seek fights, but he was never afraid of battle 
in a righteous cause. He sought to insure 
the financial stability of his newspaper, but 
then dedicated it to the public trust. He 
always cherished and took pride in its in- 
dependence. 

The hallmark of his lengthy, rewarding 
Career was integrity. That quality was in- 
herent in every service that he rendered his 
newspaper and his region. No decision that 
he made, no objective that he sought, no 
Standard that Le set, in these long and 
Critical years, failed to reflect a deep and 
abiding faithfulness in his work, in his pur- 
Poses, in his straightforward handling of 
the news. 
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He lived much of his life in a time of dis- 
ruption and change, in which many of his 
valued convictions came under severe chal- 
lenge. A devout follower of Christ, he saw 
the anti-Christ stalk the world, 
the lamps of civilization. An advocate of 
personal freedom, he saw whole peoples dis- 
appear from view under the weight of a 
malign totalitarianism. A believer in peace 
and the primacy of human nobility, he saw 
old loyalties savagely assailed and revolu- 
tions send forth their flames the globe 
around. 

And yet the encroaching darkness never 
could blind his eyes. He always watched for 
the dawn, eager, and hopeful. It was his 
high sense of responsibility to his Maker 
and his own manhood that lent him the 
courage to walk in serenity while the storms 
raged- His life was a tranquil and steady 
dedication to principle. 

Now the light has gone out, but the vision 
remains.—JAMES H. Gray, Editor. 


From the Albany (Ga.) Herald, 
July 21, 1965] 
H. T. MCINTOSH SUCCUMBS aT 91 

Henry T. McIntosh, the Herald’s editor 
emeritus and an outstanding newspaperman, 
civic, and religious leader for many decades, 
died here last night following a lingering 
fliness. He was 91. 

“Mr. Henry,” as he was affectionately called, 
remained active in newspaper work until a 
year ago. He was known throughout the 
South for his Herald columns of human 
interest. They were a regular feature on the 
Herald's editorial page for years. 

Mr. McIntosh's impact on the field of jour- 
nalism, spanning some 70 years, was felt not 
only in this region but nationally. His 
earthy, homespun articles were widely 
quoted, and he often was called on to ad- 
dress or advise various journalistic organiza- 
tions. 

BORN IN QUITMAN 


Mr. Henry, as he was known to the scores 
of persons who were employed at the Herald 
throughout many decades, and to his thou- 
sands of friends throughout Georgia and the 
United States, was born in Quitman, Ga., 
June 17, 1874. He was a son of the late 
Henry M. and Annie White McIntosh. 

The elder Mr. McIntosh was founder of 
the Quitman Free Press, but moved to Al- 
bany where he founded the Albany Herald 
in October 1891. 

Mr. Henry joined his father on the paper 
in April 1892, and served on the staff until 
1925. Following the death of his father in 
1925, he became editor and publisher. He 
sold the newspaper to James H. Gray in 
December 1946. 

RELIGIOUS WORK 

A deeply religious man, Mr. McIntosh 
joined the First Presbyterian Church at the 
same time his bride, the former Alice Cheat- 
ham, of Edgefield, S. C., transferred her mem- 
bership. 

He held every post in the church except 
that of minister, including senior ruling 
elder. He taught the HTM Bible class, 
which began as a Baraca class and later was 
named for him, for 45 years. He retired as 
a teacher in 1957, but on occasion, taught 
for several more years. 

Mr. McIntosh was a veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War, in which he served as a 
second lieutenant. He won many medals 
as a rifle sharpshooter, and held the Georgia 
State rifle championship as long as he chose 
to defend his title. 


Mr. Henry, after editor emeritus 


€ becoming 
of the Albany Herald, continued writing his 


columns. 
MANY POSTS 


A dedicated public servant, Mr. McIntosh 
served as president of the Albany Board of 
Education for 17 years. He served also on 
the Dougherty County Board of Education 
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for 24 years, and was chairman of that board 
for 22 years. 

He was founder and first president of the 
Albany Young Men's Christian Association. 
He was a charter member of the Albany 
Elks Lodge and the Albany Rotary Club, and 
served as its third president. 

In State and National fields, he served as 
& trustee of Agnes Scott College, and on the 
board of the State eleemosynary institutions 
from 1931 to 1933. He served as regional 
adviser for the Public Works Administration 
in 1933-34, and district chairman of the 
National Planning Board, which included 
seven States, in 1934. He served as chairman 
of the State planning board from 1937 to 
1945, and also was a member of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Board. 

WINS HONORS 


Mr. McIntosh won many honors for citi- 
zenship, including the Albany Exchange 
Club's Golden Deeds Award for 1954, and 
the Thronateeska Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Award of Merit for 
1956. He was named by Dixie Business 
magazine to the South's Hall of Fame for 
the Living, an award based on high stand- 
ards of citizenship. 

Mr. McIntosh was possibly the oldest living 
member of the Georgia Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary journalism fraternity. 

An outstanding collection of Indian arti- 
facts now on display at the Albany Junior 
Museum is attributed to Mr. Henry's many 
years of studying Indian lore as a hobby. 
His collection is one of outstanding propor- 
tions and value. In years past, due to his 
knowledge of where Indian villages were 
located, and his knowledge of Indian lore, 
he served often as a guide to Boy Scout 
troops and other young people, directing 
them to the best spots for finding Indian 
relics. 


Great Society: Phase II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Congress have become accustomed in re- 
cent years to the hue and cry sometimes 
raised in the press and elsewhere over 
our alleged inability to get anything 
done. We have been accused from time 
to time of everything from slothful las- 
situde to deliberate obstruction. We 
have been prodded mercilessly from one 
or another segment of society or special 
interest group who are nervously im- 
patient to see some new proposal enacted 
into law. 

The criticism has perhaps been justi- 
fied in some instances. I have raised 
my own voice in this regard when I felt 
the charge could be justified. The re- 
action has led to a widespread mood of 
congressional reform, with many of our 
own colleagues espousing such ideas as 
removal of the seniority system, adop- 
tion of a mandatory retirement age, and 
longer terms of office for Members of 
this body. 

With respect to the present session of 
the 89th Congress, however, I suggest 
that such concern for obstruction and 
inaction have been conspicuously absent. 
No one, certainly no Member of this body 
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= honestly accuse us of dragging our 
eet. 

Indeed, a small but growing voice of 
concern is being raised over quite the 
contrary. We are beginning to detect 
Signs of alarm and concern over the 
headlong pace with which we are deal- 
ing with so many of these so-called Great 
Society programs. The press, too, is be- 
ginning to sense some of the atmosphere 
of panic with which so many of these 
measures are ramed through the Con- 
gress. 

It seems we barely reach a hasty vote 
on one so-called must bill, before we are 
answering the bells to vote on another. 
Debate has been shamefully limited on 
many of these proposals, and seldom 
conducted in an orderly, constructive 
manner. The closed rule has been per- 
mitted to apply far too often and on far 
too many important bills. We are deal- 
ing away vital issues like seeds on the 
wind. 

I, for one, despair that we are doing 


suggest that we restore that vital meas- 


as the present, that we give our- 
selves a chance to do a little homework 
on some of these proposals before we are 
called upon to vote them up or down. 

I request unanimous consent at this 
point to insert in the Recor an editorial 
from the pages of the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 22, 1965, which deals 
Specifically with the situation in the 


tention of all my colleagues on both sides 
of the political fence. 
The editorial follows: 
Great Socrety: Prase II 


It now seems likely that governmental 
pressures on behalf of President Johnson's 
Great Society goals will be fully as intense 
in 1966 as they have been in 1965. Indeed, 
they may even be more so. For an almost 
unprecedented number of experts, commit- 
tees, conventions are at work drafting plans 
for what has been called “phase Il” of the 
Johnson program. 

It is clear that the White House is con- 
vinced that this is a strategically favorable 
period in which to push through massive 
measures designed to make over many as- 
pects of American life, 

Among these subjects are such mammoth 
ones as urban renewal, transportation, ade- 
quate, and pure water, Negro progress, growth 
in crime, joblessness, regional poverty, and 
continued economic growth. 

The problem, of course, is to make sure 
that such challenges are solved in the right 
way and in the most efficient manner. No 
one denies that they exist. But their is 
honest disagreement over how best to tackle 
many of them. 

It seems to us that three factors ought to 
be borne in mind In this regard: 

The Nation should be certain that it is 
well on the way to solving those problems 
which it has already taken up, before scat- 


tempting to dash from one problem to an- 
other rather than to concentrate on those 
tackled. This wins headlines, and 
wide scope for speechmaking, but it 


It is, of course, politically” 
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does not necessarily insure either the swift- 
est or the solidest achievement. 5- 

The wisest course is-not to begin solving 
a problem until it has been thoroughly stud- 
ied and understood. Here, again, this tends 
to cut down on headlines and opportunities 
for speechmaking, but it lays a firmer base 
for progress. 

Experience has shown that, while today’s 
problems demand Federal help to a greater 
degree than formerly, many of these prob- 
lems can best be solved on local and regional 
levels. Even if endowed with the best will 
in the world, the Federal Government just 
does not have either the intimate local 
knowledge or the capacity to solve problem- 
lems which, in essence, are local in nature. 
This has been shown in the experience of 
the antipoverty program where it became 
quickly apparent that, without local direc- 
tion and participation, nothing solid could 
or would be done. 

It seems to be true that the larger a na- 
tion becomes the more numerous and com- 
plicated its problems get. By the same token 
a hasty or wrong decision as to how to solve 
one of these problems has a corresponding- 
ly more harmful effect. For this reason, if 
for no other, we hope that the White House 
will resist any temptation to ride off in 
all directions at once and make ‘sure that 
it can see a long way down a path before 
starting on it. This will save retracing 
many steps. 


Edward Teller Discusses Implications of 
Chinese A-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, no in- 
formed American should neglect the 
thoughts of Dr. Edward Teller on mat- 
ters nuclear. The July 26 Washington 
Report of the American Security Coun- 
ell consists of the views of Dr. Teller re- 
garding the Chinese accomplishment, its 
implications, and what we should do 
about it. The report is as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Edward Teller) 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHINESE NUCLEAR 
BOMB 


There are some clubs in which a new mem- 
ber can be admitted only by unanimous 
consent. The nuclear club is different. Ad- 
mittance does not require the consent of a 
single old member. The latest unwelcome 
member to this club is Red China. 

The Chinese explosions were not par- 
ticularly big. We do not know how soon 
the Chinese can produce a multimegaton ex- 
plosion and in all probability they do not as 
yet have a good means of delivery. We do 
not know how soon they will perfect these 
means. It is quite possible that within the 
next few years the Chinese will develop 
rockets that can carry thermonuclear war- 
heads to a distance of 2,000 miles and place 
them on a target with moderate accuracy. 

Chinese military progress may upset any 
precarious stability that might be established 
in Asia. Even more may be at stake. As 
soon as the Chinese can fire missiles from 
oceangoing vehicles, there will be no country 
in the world which would be safe from 
Chinese blackmail. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the 
Chinese explosions will be an indirect one. 
China is not a highly developed country. 
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The fact that they could perfect a nuclear 
bomb will convince many technical experts 
and many politicians that nuclear weapons 
can be produced with much less difficulty 
than was heretofore assumed. More and 
more countries will come to the conclusion 
that what the Chinese are able to do, they 
also can and must accomplish. For two 
decades we have hoped to avold proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, Now this hope appears 
to be less justified than ever. 

That changes will come can be foreseen. 
On the other hand, these changes will prob- 
ably take a few years which gives us time 
to adjust our behavior to the new circum- 
stances, The fact that we have some time 
left makes it all the more important. that 
full use be made of this time by reasonable 
and appropriate action, 

The most obyious response that one can 
think is to step up our efforts to stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons. The weakness of 
such a suggestion has always been that we 
do not possess the proper framework and the 
proper tradition on the basis of which inter- 
national behavior can be effectively reguiated 
and enforced. International agreement with- 
out the possibility of enforcement is likely 
to be as self-defeating as was prohibition in 
the United States, A law that cannot be 
enforced and is not enforced decreases re- 
spect for legality and gives more power to 
the lawless element. 

If one looks for simple solutions, another 
possibility presents itself: The Chinese nu- 
clear installation could be demolished by an 
aerial attack. This has been suggested by 
some who feel that Chinese nuclear power 
cannot be tolerated. One can argue that such 
a violent action will constitute a positive step 
in the enforcement of international stability. 
However, there are most serious objections 
that must be raised. a 

There does not appear to exist a clearcut 
legal basis to justify an attack on the Chinese 
nuclear plants. There will be some who will 
claim that a moral basis does exist. How- 
ever, morality needs wide consensus to crys- 
tallize it into law. Without such a consensus 
a violent action is bound to appear to many 
people as arbitrary and even tyrannical. I 
believe that bombing of the Chinese plant 
would create discord, hate, and it would plant 
the seeds of disorder that point the way 
toward law. One also has to raise the ques- 
tion, whether we open the door for Russian 
interference in the affairs of other nations 
whenever the Russians consider themselves 
to be threatened. The precedent of an action 
directed against the Chinese might be used 
in the future by the Russians to justify an 
attack against the French or the West Ger- 
man Government. 

Furthermore, the bombing of the Chinese 
atomic plant might fal to accomplish its 
objective. China probably could and would 
rebuild its atomic installation and would 
try to do so in utmost secrecy. A few years 
hence we may discover that the Chinese 
have stockpiled nuclear explosives of con- 
siderable power, have secretly developed 
means of delivery while in the meantime we 
will not have prepared for such an even- 
tuality. 

There is a very different approach toward 
the problem of the Chinese power and the re- 
lated problem of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, which is particularly strongly rep- 
resented in circles close to the French Gov- 
ernment, This approach considers prolifera- 
tion both inevitable and, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, favorable to a stable peace. The 
idea behind this thesis is that the new 
members of the nuclear club are likely to 
acquire enough weapons to deter aggression 
directed against them, but that they are not 
likely to feel strong enough to start a nu- 
clear conflict. In particular, adherents of 
General de Gaulle have openly advocated 
the distribution of some nuclear weapons to 
members of the North Atlantic Organization. 
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The De Gaullists. maintain that in case of 
Russian aggression against (to mention an 
unlikely imstance) Denmark, the United 
States will be able to help only by using its 
Strategic bombs. Such action, however, 
would bring about Russian retaliation 
Against American cities and the United 
States can hardly be expected to take such 
chances. On the other hand, a few missiles 
tipped with very nuclear explosives 
in the hands of the Danes could be used to 
destroy Leningrad and Moscow, and this 
threat will be sufficient to deter Russian 
aggression. According to this view, nuclear 
explosives may serve as “equalizers” which 
Will abolish the effects of the difference be- 
tween the strong and the weak. 

From the point of view of abstract logic, 
this thesis can be defended. Unfortunately 
we must recognize a technical development 
Which probably will nullify the deterrent 
power of small nations. The Russians have 
boasted of an effective missile defense. In 
the past, Russian claims concerning nuclear 
developments have proved to be justified. It 
must be assumed that the Russians have 
Partially succeeded in developing an anti- 
missile system. It may be very difficult or 
even impossible to establish an effective mis- 
Bile defense against the massive retaliation 
which the United States could hurl against 
Russia, but to defend oneself against a small 
number of missiles is a much easier matter. 
It is possible, and one even has to consider 
it as probable, that Russian missile defense 
‘Will be able to deal with any threat or re- 
taliation from the Danes. Thus on closer 
examination the difference between the 
Strong and the weak has not disappeared. 
The strong can afford a massive attack and 
can also develop at least a limited defense 
Capability which is likely to suffice against 
a few missiles. In these respects he has a 
decisive advantage against a weak nation. 

From this it follows that distribution of 
Small retaliatory forces will probably not 
lead to stability. It also follows that we can 

another approach that will greatly di- 
Minish the Chinese threat. We must take 
Tull advantage of the fact that we are strong 
and that our strength can be used for mil- 
itary defense. Empty legislation against pro- 
liferation Is useless. Violent suppression of 
new members in the atomic club carries the 
Seeds of hatred and discord. An optimistic 
encouragement of proliferation for the pur- 
Pose of deterrence is dangerous, but peace 
Probably can be secured by appropriate de- 
tensive power in the hands of those who do 
Want to secure peace. 

Specifically, the United States should, 
Without delay, put the greatest possible stress 
On the defense against missiles. At present 
We are spending on this important enter- 
Prise less than 1 percent of our military 
budget. By appropriate research and by 

ly early installation of units near 
dur big population centers, we can secure 
the lives of the great majority of the Ameri- 
Can people against a Chinese attack and we 
Can make sure that the less cautious partner 
Of the Communist axis will not be able to 
Cripple the United States by a surprise move. 
In this way we can remain safe from the 
Chinese for at least two decades. We shall 


to influence both the Chinese and 
who might disturb the peace. 
Military or political solution has ever proved 
to be final. We cannot be so immodest as to 
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At the same time there is reason to look 
into further consequences of a developing 
American missile defense. One important 
consequence will be the effect which such 
a defense is bound to have on the Atlantic 
Alliance. If we develop a missile defense 
for New York, Washington, and all the other 
vital centers in the United States, but leave 
London and Paris undefended, this will 
probably have a most disheartening, perhaps 
even a disastrous, effect upon NATO. I think 
that there is a positive approach by which 
this disastrous eventuality can be avoided 
and which indeed will direct the great abili- 
ties which can be found in the Western de- 
mocracies into most useful channels. 

I believe that the time has come when we 
must find a way to collaborate with our allies 
in a meaningful manner. We must find a 
gradual way in which we can share with 
them, ultimately, the responsibilities of a 
common defense. The fact is that none of us 
can survive without the other. And we 
should be able to convert the free, demo- 
cratic part of the world into a real unit. It 
is an immensely difficult task, and I will not 
attempt to give you a complete answer on 
how it should be done. I do not know the 
answer, 

But our present difficulties clearly indicate 
a positive step which we can take at this 
time. Our survival and their survival may 
depend on the development of a missile de- 
fense. No one has a really good missile de- 
tense yet. What we would urgently need is 
meaningful research to establish such a mis- 
slle defense. Why don’t we do it together? 
The best missile defense that I can think of 
is based on a rocket which need not hit the 
incoming missile in order to destroy it, but 
which can destroy the missile if it merely 
approaches it, This can be done by a nu- 
clear explosion. A good missile defense 
demands advanced nuclear technology. Our 
allies, even the British and the French, do 
not have this advanced technology and will 
not have it for many years. We do have it, 
but many other details of the missile defense 
remain to be worked out, and there the sci- 
entific, technical, and industrial capacity of 
Europe could come in as an extremely impor- 
tant help to our own effort. 

In case we succeed, it will become neces- 
Sary to establish defenses in allied countries. 
I claim that this can be done without the 
real danger of proliferation; that is, without 
danger that decisions which will then depend 
on many nations, may lead accidentally or by 
miscalculation to nuclear war. 

For example, let us consider that we es- 
tablish, say in Brussels, an antimissile unit. 
If the commander in authority in Brussels 
sees a flying object coming, he will not pick 
up the phone and call Washington and ask 
for permission—he will authorize the firing 
himself. But this defensive unit can be 
wired up in such a manner that if he fired 
it, it will explode at a safe distance from the 
ground and over Belgian territory. We can 
give our allies instruments which cannot be 
used in any other way except in self-defense. 
And if somebody wants to change the wiring 
he will destroy the rocket and no harm will 
be done. We will know that our agreement 
has been violated and the violator will have 
no advantage. 

That the Chinese bomb is a real threat to 
peace, no one can doubt. Yet, if it elicits the 
correct positive response from us, we might 
find ourselves in the end in a much improved 
Situation. We may have started a develop- 
ment that could conceivably lead to a de- 
fense even against a massive attack. In addi- 
tion, a common effort with our Western allies 
may lead to an advance toward peace in a 
field where, in recent years, we have seen 
nothing but retreat and disintegration. 
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Hardly Anyone Hears the Shots Nowadays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am privileged to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial written by the Rev- 
erend N. G. Barron, pastor, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Eufaula, Ala., which 
appeared in the Eufaula Tribune on July 
22, 1965, entitled “Hardly Anyone Hears 
the Shots Nowadays.” I hope every 
Member of this body will read the time- 
ly editorial: 

From the Eufaula Tribune, July 22, 1965] 
HARDLY ANYONE HEARS THE SHOTS NOWADAYS 
(By Rev. N. G. Barron, pastor, First 

s Presbyterian Church) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson immortalized the 
little band of New England militia who faced 
the British on the village square of 
Lexington, April 18, 1775, in these words: 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard around the world.” 

Many school boys have stood and recited 
this verse in the last century; but America 
grows weary of International involvements 
Americans would rather forget 
ut the sordid and expensive demands of 
war; so do not require of our little lads 
today as we once did that they pay homage 
to whom homage is due, and honor those who 


and practically ignore the equally courageous 
young men who live and die in the fetid 
Jungles half way around the world simply to 
give other people a chance, and to keep the 
insidious venom of communism from 

ing the minds and souls of folks right here 
at home. It is certainly better to dam this 
polluted river afar off than to allow our chil- 


came to me in the days when I was lonely 
and far from home was the reminder that I 
was remembered by the church of my youth, 
where I had made my profession of faith in 


world,” but most of us are too deaf today 
because our ears can only hear the cash regis- 
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ter or the call to recreation to hear the shots 
fired daily in the battle between political 
slavery and the freedoms inherent in democ- 
racy, These things should mean something 
to us; they mean a great deal to some of our 
own. With shame I confess that I have not 
told the young men of my own church how 
very much I am concerned for them; how 
earnestly I pray that “the Lord will watch 
between thee and me while we are absent 
one from the other, and will bring them 
safely home when their tour of duty is com- 
pleted.” 

Mike Dixon is in Saigon now; Bobby Moul- 
throp has orders to be in South Vietnam be- 
fore this month is ended. Just yesterday 
they were boys in Eufaula or students at 
Auburn; now Lieutenant Dixon and Major 
Moulthrop are going half-way around the 
world in order that your world and mine may 
go on in its uninterrupted way. How cal- 
loused can we get? If you know one of 
these unsung heroes far from home, won't 
you just drop him a note or a postcard saying, 
“We remember you—we remember you in 
prayer.” 


The Real Alabama—Part XXXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, tourism in Alabama is perhaps 
one of the least known activities of our 
State but is a strong and growing part of 
what Alabama offers the Nation. 

The State’s tourist attractions and re- 
lated activity have been described in a 
recent edition of the Alabama Market 
News and I call attention to the mate- 
rial here as many Americans plan their 
vacation trips for this summer. Ala- 
bama welcomes all visitors. 

The article follows: 

ALABAMA'sS TOURIST INDUSTRY 
(By Pat Houtz) 

Tourism is an industry—a great, multi- 
million dollar one. Aware of the terriffic 
impact it can have on the economy, almost 
all States are sparing neither effort nor 
money to attract their share of a business 
of boundless potential. 

Alabama’s present administration, always 
on the lookout for ways of bringing more 
people, more jobs and more money to the 
State, has been quick to stake out claims to 
the tourist bonanza. And although at pres- 
ent we have only a modest tourist promo- 
tion program going, it has already lured 
out-of-State visitors to spend $200 million 
here during the last year. 

It is agreed that to make known our im- 
gash industrial sites, our bountiful natu- 

resources, our beautiful gulf area, our 
soa Pani mountain lakes region and 
our many natural and manmade wonders, 
we must tell people about them. Whether 
the State government tells the story, or in- 
dustries and individuals band together in 
an organization for attracting people here, 
it is a job that must be done. 

When a visitor crosses the line into 
Alabama from any major highway, an at- 
tractive, air-conditioned wayside welcome 
station, staffed by pretty girls, should be 
the first thing he sees. Here he and. his 
family should be welcomed to the State, 
given a cool drink, free maps, and invited 
to use the sparkling clean restroom facilities. 
He should also see on the walls huge, colored 
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pictures of nearby attractions and be given 
brochures that emphasize these attractions. 
This attention may make him pause in his 
pell-mell trip across Alabama en route to 
vacation spots in Florida. 

The travel people in Montgomery have 
estimated that the average tourist spent 
only 1.8 days in Alabama last year. If we 
could have kept these passers-through 1 
extra day each, there would have been $111 
million added to the economy of this State. 

Surely it would pay us to invest a little 
money in showing hospitality to these visi- 
tors right at the borders of our State, as 
many other States are doing. And each one 
of these welcomed visitors to Alabama will 
go back home with a good impression, 
ALABAMA LAKES PROVIDES GOOD WEEKEND TRIPS 

A fresh-water lake appeals to vacationers 
of all ages. Alabama is liberally sprinkled 
with lakes of all sizes, from the TVA system 
in the Tennessee Valley to the fresh-water 
lakes in Gulf State Park. 

Campsites are open year round in many 
places, including the State’s national forests, 
and many private campsites have been 
opened at resorts and tourist attractions. 

Tennessee Valley Authority lakes represent 
for recreational facilities an investment of 
more than $156 million by States, counties, 
cities, and private individuals and compa- 
nies Boats now kept on TVA lakes number 
52,000. 

There are 13 State parks in Alabama; 66 
municipal and county parks and 350 boat 
docks and resorts. 

Alabama Power Co. lakes also provide ad- 
ditional shoreline for weekend living by 
many town and city dwellers, Wind Creek 
Park on Martin Lake draws visitors from all 
States. Martin Lake, at one time the world’s 
largest artificial lake, has 760 miles of shore- 
line, 

Bankhead Lake, near Bessemer; Lake Eu- 
faula; Lake Jackson, near Florala; Weiss 
Lake in Cherokee County; and Lay and 
Mitchell Lakes near Clanton; Lake Jordan 
near Wetumpka provide many ideal sites for 
weekend family recreation, and attract hun- 
dreds of out-of-State tourists annually. 


ALABAMA SPENDING FOR DOMESTIC TRAVEL TOPS 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 

Alabama travelers spent $330 million in 
the Heart of Dixie in 1964, showing once 
again the tremendous economic value of the 
travel industry. Travelérs from outside Ala- 
bama spent $200 million last year, 9 percent 
above 1963. 

Alabama's travel trade is centered in the 
groups of businesses catering to the needs of 
people away from home—lodging, eating, 
and recreational facilities; automobile serv- 
ices, rail, bus, and air passenger facilities. 
The $706 million travel service and trans- 
port business accounts for nearly a fifth of 
the State’s retail business, and the travel 
business as a whole gets about half of its 
receipts from away-from-home travelers. 

There are 13,000 firms in the travel busi- 
ness creating 58,500 jobs for Alabamians, 
14 percent of the businessmen and non- 
farm employees in the State, with payroll 
and other personal income of $202 million. 
Income received from the travel business 
amounts to 29 percent of sales while pur- 
chases by travelers create enough business to 
provide 19,000 jobs with personal income of 
$66 million. 

Besides creating a market for a large vol- 
ume of goods and services, 21 percent of the 
receipts of the travel business is collected 
as some kind of tax. Alabama collected $100 
million in gasoline, sales and business taxes 
from firms in the travel business—30 per- 
cent of the $332 million State tax revenue. 

Active in the promotion of Alabama travel 
are many men and women—a great num- 
ber of them members of the Alabama Travel 
Council, the sparkplug of the travel trade. 
Others are managers of hotels and motels, 
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tourist attractions, members of the press 
and individual promoters. 

It would be impossible to list all whose 
efforts have been noteworthy, but few have 
rendered more productive service than J. 
William Graham, executive director of the 
Alabama Travel Council. 

Others are Fred W. Holder, Alabama 
Travel Council president, and general man- 
ager of Bellingrath Gardens since 1955; W. G. 
McGrady, manager, St. Francis Hotel Courts, 
Mobile, a past council president and very 
active in all travel promotion efforts in the 
State; Holley Midgely, manager of the Guest 
House, Birmingham, who is currently serv- 
ing on a committee to coordinate this fall's 
tour of travel editors and counselors in Ala- 
bama; Ed Ewing, director, State Publicity 
Bureau, Montgomery; Julian McGowin, State 
Chamber of Commerce president, and others. 


ALABAMA’S GULF COAST 


Here are miles of dazzling beaches and 
clear blue water—deep sea, river and lake 
fishing—historic sites—scenery—star at- 
tractions. In a 50-mile radius of the tradi- 
tion-rich Mobile area the vacationer spends 
no dull days wondering what to do—or 
traveling miles to see a historic site or a 
place where thé fishing and swimming are 


There's history at Fort Morgan near Gulf 
Shores—the massive, five-pointed fortress 
constructed in the 1700’s that has served 
under seven flags. Fort Gaines, a major 
landmark, built on beautiful Dauphin Island 
during the Civil War. 

The U.S.S. Alabama, one of the world's 
mightiest battleships which served in every 
major engagement in the Pacific in World 
War II is now established as a shrine in the 
Mobile causeway. 

Beauty at every season of the year is found 
at Bellingrath Gardens and Home, at Long 
and Clarke Gardens, at Oakleigh. 

Mardi Gras, the Azalea Trail, America’s 
Junior Miss Pageant, fresh water fishing 
rodeo, blessing of the shrimp fleet at Bayou 
la Batre, speckled trout rodeo, Oak-lined 
Government Street, old homes, days full of 
exciting events, days of rest and recreation. 


COOSA RIVER CAMPSITES 


Chilton County now has underway the 
development of the recreational potential of 
the Coosa River. 

The public launch site on Lay Lake was 
completed and paved last year and a new 
launch site at the old picnic grounds on 
Mitchell Lake is now ready, the Chilton 
Chamber of Commerce and the Alabama 
Power Co. having pushed these two projects 
for several years. 

Launch ramps were installed by the 
Alabama State Department of Conservation, 
Claude D. Kelley, director; sites were do- 
nated under a lease at a nominal charge by 
the Alabama Power Co., called by residents 
one of Chilton county's best corporate friends 
and supporters. 

The Board of Revenue and Control has 
announced plans for two more public parks 
to be developed and opened to the public 
this summer, one of 45 acres adjacent to 
Folsom Bridge at the Coosa on Highway 22. 
A beautiful rocky beach on the river extends 
along most of the property's shore line. The 
county received a patent to the land from 
the Department of the Interior, and it was 
one of the few pieces of land in Chilton 
County which has never been homesteaded 
by settlers. 

Judge Thomas Hayes says plans are to 
develop the area north of the bridge as a 
picnic area, initially. Judge Hayes said rock 
formations on the property are beautiful 
and as soon as park trails are cleared there 
will be available an unspoiled area for hik- 
ing and picnicking, easily accessible by paved 
highways, Another park of 20 acres is being 
purchased from the Government by the 
Board of Revenue and Control in District 
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1 on Lay Lake. This property is heavily 
timbered in places with the original stand 
of virgin pines, mountain laurel, and 
rhododendron. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1965 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 22, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (HR. 8283) to expand 
the war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, no nation can or should continue to 
endure when on one side the streets are 
lighted, and on the other side they are 
darkened, and while on one side of the 
Streets the children sleep in comfort and 
are well fed, on she other side of the 
Streets the children go to bed hungry, to 
awaken to another day of hunger and 
Want. 

No nation can or should continue to 
endure that does not make an honest, an 
exhaustive to the point of sacrifice, effort 
to eliminate pockets of poverty. 

If there is poverty anywhere, there is 
Poverty everywhere, for the influences, 
either harmful or beneficial, that origi- 
nate in any segment spread to all seg- 
ments. 

As a people we are very closely bound 
together. The land to which we live 18 
an abundant land. The Lord of our 
creation has given us a wealth of bless- 
ings never equaled in richness and in 
Number. Are we worthy if we falter be- 
Cause of selfishness or timidity or just 
Plain blindness in our lack of faith? Are 
We worthy if we falter in the fight to put 
& curb to poverty? Are we worthy if we 
&ccept any but a resounding negative to 
the question, Must little children always 
go to bed hungry because they live on the 
darkened side of the street, must there 
always be men and women and children 
Who are underprivileged in a land that 
God has made so fertile and that man 
has so richly developed? 

The enactment of the Economic Op- 
Portunities Act was a brave and inspir- 
ing start in a war on poverty that can- 
Not halt until it has reached its full 
Objective. That objective is the eman- 
Cipation of all the American people from 
the bondage to poverty, with all its limi- 
tations on opportunities and all its cruel 
denials of rich fullness in the living of 
Normal lives. 

Human nature is not perfect. If it 
Were poverty in a world of plenty never 
Would have had its beginning. In all 
Our programs that look toward the 
heights of human contentment we learn 
from experience. If we are to attain the 
goals of our dreams there must be no 
backward steps. Every step will be a 
forward step, every step will carry us 
toward the sunshine, if the mistakes that 
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now and then we make are spurs to our 
redoubled effort. 

Our beloved majority leader, Mr. AL- 
BERT, told us that the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act had brought hope and a share 
in the riches and fuller life to 6 million 
underprivileged American youth. Some- 
one on the other side of the aisle, who 
with a few others seemed to be carrying 
on a delaying action with no hope of 
prevailing, questioned the 6 million fig- 
ure. He advanced the thought that the 
figure was closer to 2 million. 

Why he would have ended and crushed 
to earth a program that had brought 
hope and a share in better things to at 
least 2 million underprivileged Ameri- 
can youth he did not attempt to explain. 
If he did, I could not follow him. 

If but one American youth had been 
lifted from despair to hope, if but one 
American youth had been lifted from the 
hopeless, hopeless sands of the desert to 
a firm footing on the threshold of a use- 
ful and purposeful life through education 
and training, I would say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the program had been worthwhile. 

If to 2 million American youths, as the 
opposition I understand now acknowl- 
edges, has come this blessing, I can only 
say “blessed, blessed is the day; blessed, 
blessed is this program.” 

I am voting for this good bill. I could 
not live with my conscience if I voted to 
close the door of opportunity on the un- 
derprivileged youth of my country. In 
a world of plenty there is no room from 
poverty. Whatever the causes of poverty 
they can be removed, and though the 
fight is hard and long this country of 
ours with God's help and the prayers and 
work of our people will prevail in its holy 
crusade to end for all time the ills, the 
cruelties, the waste, and hopelessness of 
poverty in all its forms and in all its 
manifestations. 


Ethiopia’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, an 
ancient and colorful kingdom celebrated 
its Independence Day last Friday. The 
kingdom of Ethiopia, described by Hero- 
dotus in the 25th century B. C., has 
existed for centuries in the east African 
highlands. A long tradition of inde- 
pendence has made Ethiopia an impor- 
tant member of the world’s nations. 
One of the original signatories of the 
U.N. Charter, Ethiopia has been active 
in its support of that organization. In 
1951, she sent combat troops to help the 
U.N. cause in Korea. And in 1960, 
Ethiopia provided troops for UN. service 
in the Congo. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I, has provided 
leadership in the movement for African 
unity, ana the Capital of Ethiopia, Addis 
Ababa, is the seat of the Permanent 
Secretariat of the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity. 
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The Government of Ethiopia is a con- 
stitutional hereditary monarchy. Sov- 
ereignty is vested in the person of the 
Emperor, who appoints the various min- 
isters and the Members of the Senate. 
Since 1957, however, the Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies have been chosen 
by popular election. Though more than 
40 tribes and people are represented 
among Ethiopia’s 20 million inhabitants, 
all Ethiopians by birth, regardless of sex, 
who are 21 years of age are entitled to 
vote for Deputies from the electoral dis- 
trict where they reside. 

Almost 90 percent of the population of 
Ethiopia is engaged in farming or the 
raising of livestock. Coffee constitutes 
more than 50 percent of its value of ex- 
ports. In addition, however, Ethiopia 
has been carrying out developmental 
programs with the help of foreign aid 
and loans. The Government’s Ethi- 
opian Air Lines, operated under contract 
by Trans World Airlines, has been a 
major factor in this development. 

I want to extend my congratulations 
and best wishes to the people of Ethiopia 
and to their Emperor, Haile Selassie I, 
on this occasion. 


Great Society: Phase Two 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, before the 
administration proposes any new pro- 
grams to Congress for the Great So- 
ciety, it should carefully and thoroughly 
study their effects on the complicated 
world in which we live. 

The highly respected Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor has made this the subject 
of che following excellent editorial 
which appeared in its issue of July 22, 
1965; 

Great SOCIETY: PHASE Two 

It now seems likely that governmental pres- 
sures on behalf of President Johnson's Great 
Society goals will be fully as intense in 1966 
as they have been in 1965. Indeed, they may 
even be more so. For an almost unprece- 
dented number of experts, committees, con- 
ventions are at work drafting plans for what 
has been called phase two of the Johnson 


program. 

It is clear that the White House is con- 
vinced that this is a strategically favorable 
period in which to push through massive 


Among these subjects are such mammoth 
ones as urban renewal, transportation, ade- 
quate and pure water, Negro progress, growth 
in crime, joblessness, regional poverty, and 
continued economic growth. 

The problem, of course, is to make sure 
that such challenges are solved in the right 
way and in the most efficient manner. No 
one denies that they exist. But there is 
honest distagreement over how best to tackle 
many of them. 

It seems to us that three factors ought to 
be borne in mind in this regard: 

The Nation should be certain that it is 
well on the way to solving those problems 
which it has already taken up, before scatter- 
ing its fire by taking up a whole batch of 
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new ones. It is, of course, politically tempt- 
ing to dash from one problem to another 
rather than to concentrate on those already 
tackled, This wins headlines, and gives wide 
scope for speechmaking, but it does not 
necessarily ensure either the swiftest or the 
solidest achievement. 

The wisest course is not to begin solving 
a problem until it has been thoroughly 
studied and understood. Here, again, this 
tends to cut down on headlines and oppor- 
tunities for speechmaking, but it lays a firmer 
base for progress. 

Experience has shown that, while today’s 
problems demand Federal help to a greater 
degree than formerly, many of these prob- 
lems can best be solved on local and regional 
levels. Even If endowed with the best will 
in the world, the Federal Government just 
does not have either the intimate local 
knowledge or the capacity to solve prob- 
lems which, in essence, are local in nature. 
This has been shown in the experience of 
the antipoverty program where it became 
quickly apparent that, without local direc- 
tion and participation, nothing soid could 
or would be done. 

It seems to be true that the larger a Na- 
tion and participation, nothing solid could 
plicated its problems get, By the same token 
a hasty or wrong decision as to how to solve 
one of these problems has a correspondingly 
more harmful effect. For this reason, if for 
no other, we hope that the White House will 
resist any temptation to ride off in all direc- 
tions at once and make sure that it can see 
a long way down a path before starting on it. 
This will save retracing many steps. 


The Challenge of Kiwanis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently read a most stirring address 
which was delivered by the Honorable 
Shields Sims to the Kiwanis Club of Co- 
lumbus, Miss. Mr. Sims ts lieutenant 
governor of district 10, Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi-West Tennessee District, Ki- 
wanis International. He is also a promi- 
nent attorney and a leading citizen of 
the city of Columbus. 

In his speech Mr. Sims has presented 
a challenge worthy of the consideration 
of the Members of this body, as well as 
of every American. I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tur CHALLENGE OF KIWANIS 

President Slaughter, fellow Kiwanians and 
guests, it's a great pleasure for me to be with 
you today, not only in my official capacity 
as your lieutenant governor, but as a Kiwan- 
fan who enjoys always visiting with you 
and sharing your wonderful fellowship. I 
want to spend a few moments talking to you 
about a subject that appeals very strongly to 
me, “The Challenge of Kiwanis.” 

A little story is told in the Kiwanis book- 
let on the work of the new club sponsoring 
committee—I’ve had reason to read it again 
in recent weeks because of the new club ac- 
tivity in Oxford. The story goes like this: 

Five years ago, there was apathy in Xville. 
The townspeople had no evening Little 
League game, because there were no lights 
in the ball park. Halfhearted cheers at half- 
time greeted the high school band, which 
paraded without uniforms. There were no 
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village concerts, there was a less-than-sen- 


satlonal turnout of voters at elections, the’ 


Boy Scout troop was languished for lack of 
interest and leadership. Few unifying social 
events were held, even on an annual basis. 
Worst of all, the citizens either weren't aware 
of what they were missing, or they didn't 
care, 

In the fall of that year, a Kiwanis Club 
was born in Xville. For several months, the 
project was lost in quiet organizing, as men 
with temporary energy burned out, and the 
dependable ones were revealed. Despite 
growing pains the club conducted a Pancake 
Day and a concert, but these were insuf- 
ficient to make the group’s potential known. 

However, when the lights were installed 
in the Little League Park in the spring, 
thanks to Kiwanis efforts, Xville citizens be- 
gan to realize that the town had an asset, 
The realization grew by leaps and bounds 
as the ballot battalion stirred the voters, the 
band obtained uniforms, the boy scouts were 
befriended and given leadership and social 
affairs were not only suggested, but were ac- 
tually successful. How did this happen? 
It happened because other Kiwanians, anx- 
fous to share their fellowship and dedica- 
tion, brought Kiwanis to Xville.” 

Over simplified? Perhaps—yet in essence, 
this story has been repeated some 5,400 times 
throughout the world during the past 50 
years. This is the challenge of Kiwanis in 
its simplest terms. And this challenge is 
being posed to us today, just as it will be 
posed to our today’s Key clubbers tomor- 
row. 

I remember once hearing Past District Gov- 
ernor Arnold “Red” Pyle say that, “Kiwanis 
has never really known a period of nor- 
malcy—it has had to survive two terrible 
wars, a strength-sapping depression, and now 
@ period of increasing government control.” 
How true this is. Kiwanis came into being 
in Detroit, Mich., January 21, 1915. Much 
of the world was already at war, and we were 
on the threshold ourselves. Yet, Kiwanis 
filled a need of the times—a need for an 
organization, through which men of good 
will could bring their businesses and pro- 
fessions onto a higher plane. In 1916, there 
were 20 Kiwanis clubs, and they met for the 
first time in convention at Cleveland and 
fathered the idea of an international organi- 
zation. By the time World War I was over, 
Kiwanis had grown to 188 clubs and some 
15,000 members. For the next decade— 
known as the Roaring Twentles—the peoples 
of the world seemed to have forgotten the 
ancient rules of hard work, honest endeavor, 
public and private morality—flaming youth 
was in the ascendancy, prosperity was ram- 
pant, materialism was at its peak. It was 
against this background that Kiwanis, at the 
1924 convention in Denver, adopted the six 
objects of the Kiwanis—the same objects 
that are the basis for our organization today. 
How radical they must have seemed to that 
generation: 

1. To give primacy to the human and spir- 
itual rather than the material values of life. 

2. To encourage dally living of the Golden 
Rule in all human relationships. 

3. To promote the adoption and application 
of higher social, business and professional 
standards. 

4. To develop, by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship. 

5. To provide, through Kiwanis Clubs, a 
practical means to form friendships, render 
altruistic service, and build better commu- 
nities. 

6. To cooperate in creating and main- 
taining sound public opinion and high ideal- 
ism, which make possible the increase of 
righteousness, justice, patriotism, and good 
will 


No wonder Sinclair Lewis, and others of 
the new cynical school of writing, ridiculed 
the service club as being out of step with 
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the times. Yet, this is still one of the es- 
sences of the Kiwanis challenge—being out 
of step with the times, being a little ahead 
of the rest of the Nation. And this chailenge 
had an appeal to men who wanted to build 
soundly for the future, because by the end 
of the roaring twenties, Kiwanians numbered 
over 100,000 and we had nearly 1,900 clubs. 
Then came the black decade of depression— 
with its enervating effect on the peoples of 
the world—discouraged, heartless, obsessed 
with the need to survive, many turned not 
unto themselves, but unto their govern- 
ments, seeking a way out of their misery. 
Totalitarianism gained the upper hand in 
some parts of the world—many intellectuals 
maintained that a dictatorship was the only 
efficient way to solve economic problems. 
Even in our own Republic, the idea of big 
government was born and nurtured. And 
because Kiwanis continued to stand for con- 
structive concepts, for spiritual values, for 
high standards among individuals and gov- 
ernments, its popularity waned—clubs ceased 
to exist, members drifted away—in fact, Ki- 
wanis membership dropped to a low point of 
75,000 members. But a hard core of dedi- 
cated men remaining in Kiwanis wouldn't 
give in to discouragement—they believed that 
their organization was founded on truth, and 
that this truth would survive the bleakness 
of the depression years. Their faith was 
justified, for when the decade was over, Ki- 
wanis had staged a comeback, g the 
level of the twenties—2,100 clubs with nearly 
110,000 members were in existence. But now, 
another World War was upon us, followed 
closely by the Korean war. Once more, the 
free peoples of the world fought to save their 
own freedom and that of their neighbors. 

A strange alliance with one dictatorship 
was made in order that we might subdue 
other dictatorships—and when this was ac- 
complished, we found ourselves still faced 
with militant, dictatorial powers in the 
world, with whom we have maintained an 
uneasy truce. Throughout these years, Ki- 
wanis continued to grow, as wartime needs 
fostered community conditions that only 
organized efforts could overcome. By 1950, 
there were over 3,100 Kiwanis clubs and 
nearly 200,000 Kiwanians. 

Since then, we have been dominated by 
two philosophies—the age of science and the 
era of big government. Many people say 
that only science can save us from destruc- 
tion—that science will eventually discover 
all of the secrets of the universe, even the 
secret of life itself—and that these discoy- 
eries will eventually obviate war and bring 
us the peace, prosperity, and comfort we so 
earnestly desire. Yet somehow I think of 
Aldous Huxleys “Brave New World —with 
its clinical, planned, unfeeling society—and 
I wonder if this is what man was created to 
achieve. Others say that sclence is a won- 
derful tool, but salvation lies in the hands 
of the Government, The Keynesian econo- 
mist tells us that government spending is 
the flywheel that keeps our economic engine 
operating—the modern sociologist tells us 
that evolution is too slow, that government 
must force things to happen by law and 
directive—the political scientist tells us that 
centralization of government is the only way 
to meet the needs of the people—the jurist 
tells us that government must consider the 
ends only and not the means, But through 
this babble of voices still comes the quiet 
challenge of Kiwanis, urging the spiritual 
rather than the material, urging an aggres- 
sive, informed citizenship, urging altruistic 
service—sound public opinion—high ideal- 
ism, And Kiwanis continues to grow—today 
we number 265,000 Kiwanians serving in 
5,400 clubs. 

Of all the philosophies we have endured 
as a nation, I think that Kiwanians should 
fear most the concept of big government. 
Red Pyle, in the speech I alluded to a mo- 
ment ago, also said, “The Government seems 
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to be taking over many of the areas that 
Kiwanis used to workin. The welfare check 
has replaced the Christmas tree and the 
Thanksgiving basket. Public charity is re- 
Placing the Kiwanis program of helping 
People to help themselves. Eventually, 
there may be nothing left for Kiwanis to do, 
because the Government will be doing every- 
thing.“ I think Red may be right, unless 
our philosophy of government is changed. 

The lessons of history are clear and un- 
mistakable. Two thousand three hundred 
years ago, the historian, Isocrates, wrote to 
describe the sad days upon which Greece 
the first free nation—had fallen. He said: 
“The poorer citizens have captured the gov- 
ernment and have voted the property of the 
Tich into the coffers of the state, for distri- 
bution among the voters. Politicians have 
Strained their ingenuity to discover new 
Sources of public revenue. They have 
doubled the indirect taxes—they have con- 
tinued the extraordinary taxes of wartime 
Into peacetime—they have broadened peril- 
ously the field of the income tax, as well as 
the property tax. One of our (Greek) 

Statesman says: ‘When I was a boy, wealth 
Was regarded as secure and admirable, pus 
now a man has to defend himself 
being rich as if it were the worst of oaa? 
Athletics have become professionalized; 
young citizens [of Athens] who once 
thronged the playgrounds of the gymnasium, 
Now exert themselves vicariously by witness- 
ing professional exhibitions. Philosophy 
has struggled to find in civil loyalty, or in 
natural ethic, some substitute for the Divine 
Commandments and the surveillance of 
God.” The words of Isocrates sound 
Strangely familiar, don’t they? 

Two hundred years ago, the great histo- 
rian, Edward Gibbon, in his monumental 
work, “The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” had this to say about the Greek 
Civilization: “When the Athenians finally 
Wanted, not to give to society, but for so- 
Clety to give to them, when the freedom they 
wished most for was freedom from respon- 
Sibility, then Athens ceased to be free and 
was never free again.” And, speaking of 
both the Greeks and the Romans, he said, 
“In the end, more than they wanted free- 
dom, they wanted security, they wanted a 
comfortable life, and they lost it all: secu- 
rity, comfort, and freedom.” 

This longing for security is understand- 
able for we live in an of restlessness and 
insecurity. Split atoms and split personal- 
ities characterize our times. 

Automation has brought depersonalization. 
Life has lost meaning for many and if they 
Cannot find security they have nothing. Add 
to this the fact we live on the brink of anni- 
hilation. At any moment we are 12 minutes 
from destruction—12 minutes being the time 
required for a missile to travel from a base in 
Russia to a target in the United States. No 
Wonder. our generation is fraught with fear 
&nd seeks security. 

These are no idle words—they are written 
On the gravestones of the two great experi- 
ments in freedom that preceded our own. So 
Often, we hear, “But it can’t happen here— 
We have too many safeguards.” Alas, it can 
and it will, if our people persist in their 
apathy. Socialism isn’t new in America. 
Over 100 years ago, Abraham Lincoln spoke 
Cut against the embryo socialist doctrine in 
these United States. He said: “You cannot 
3 about prosperity by discouraging thrift. 

You cannot strengthen the weak by weaken- 
ing the strong. You cannot help the wage 
earner by pulling down the wage payer. You 
Cannot further the brotherhood of man by 
encouraging class hatred. You cannot help 
the poor by destroying the rich. You cannot 

p out of trouble by spending more than 
you earn. You cannot build character and 
Courage by taking away man’s initiatvie and 

dence. You cannot help men per- 
Manently by doing for them what they could 
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and should do for themselves,“ Nineteenth 
century thinking? Yes, but I prefer to be- 
lieve that it has significance for us in the 
20th century, too. Isocrates, Gibbon, Lin- 
coln—all were concerned in one way or an- 
other with the unending battle that rages 
in a free society—the battle between free- 
dom of the individual on the one hand and 
meeting the so-called collective needs of the 
majority on the other. And history tells us 
which way the battle will go, unless strong 
leaders place themselves on the side of the 
individual. 

Now, you may say that this is all very in- 
teresting, but how does it apply to Kiwanis— 
to us here in Columbus—today? Where does 
the Challenge of Kiwanis fit into this picture? 
I submit to you that the answer lies in our 
international theme for 1965 — Community 
Service—We Build.” Let's consider this 
theme for a few moments. 


The first call to personal service is to the 
Creator of all mankind—to rededicate Kiwa- 
nis to God's will—demonstrate our support 
of spiritual values—reaffirm our belief in 
religious liberty. Today, for the first time in 
our history, there appears to be a concerted 
effort to eliminate God from our Nation's 
life. Supreme Court decisions in recent 
months—under the guise of protecting the 
separation of church and state—are begin- 
ning to nibble away at our tradition of being 
“One Nation, Under God.” The invocation 
of divine guidance is frowned upon as an 
invasion of the rights of the godless. And, 
as God is driven out of our public life, the 
apathy of the people increases—less and less 
are we shocked by the decay of national 
ideals—more and more have we accustomed 
ourselves to every form of political chicanery, 
graft, and corruption. Some time ago, the 
Reader's Digest published an item from a 
church bulletin that went like this: “Last 
Sunday, I voted to close the church—not ma- 
liciously or intentionally, but thoughtlessly, 
lazily, indifferently. I voted to close its 
doors, that its witness and its testimony be 
stopped. I voted to close the Bible on the 
pulpit, voted for our minister to stop preach- 
ing the glorious truths of the Gospel, voted 
that the children of the Sunday school no 
longer be taught the stories of the Bible and 
the songs of God’s love. You see I could 
have gone to church last Sunday, and I 
should have gone, but I didn’t. I stayed 
away, and by my laziness and indifference, I 
voted to close the church.” Before we start 
out to reform the world, we must first reform 
our own standards—a call to personal serv- 
ice—to the Creator of all mankind, First 
ourselves, then our neighbors—eventually 
our Nation. 

The second call to personal service is to 
youth, to whom the future belongs—motivate 
youth to achieve excellence—create within 
them an understanding of responsible citi- 
zenship, principles of free enterprise, and 
values of our spiritual heritage—provide 
community service opportunities to our youth 
by actively sponsoring Circle K and Key 
Clubs. Freedom is not for our generation 
alone. We are the caretakers of a heritage, 
and we must pass it on to those generations 
which succeed us. It is not enough that we 
say, Here it is—take it and Godspeed”; we 
must prepare our youth for the responsibility 
we are about to thrust upon them. We must 
challenge them to accept the principles which 
undergird freedom in any age: Faith in God, 
the rewards of excellence, freedom of indi- 
vidual enterprise, and the responsibility of 
the individual citizen, Kiwanis is unique in 
its program for youth—if we have one claim 
to immortality, it is our Key Club and Circle 
K program. We have a wonderful opportu- 
nity to guide and mold the young leaders of 
our community—they, in turn, will guide 
others of their generation. But, let’s not 
waste this opportunity by passive sponsor- 
ship. These young men need your interest, 
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your advice, your guidance, your example— 
they can receive this only if you participate 
with them in their activities. A call to per- 
sonal service—to youth, to whom the future 
belongs. 

The third call to personal service—to the 
world in which we live—work toward 
and understanding among individuals of all 
nations—develop by precept and example 
international good will, based on the Can- 
ada-United States relationship, throughout 
all areas of Kiwanis influence. Just as we do 
not seek freedom for our generation alone, 
neither do we seek it for our Nation alone. 
Can you imagine the effect that inviting a 
foreign student to have dinner in your home 
will have on his understanding of us—on 
your understanding of him? What will he 
say to his fellow countrymen, when he re- 
turns home, about the kind of people we 
are? This seems like a little drop of water 
in a great ocean—but multiplied by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Kiwanians, this could 
generate a wave of understanding through- 
out the world. A call to personal service 
to the world in which we liye. 

The fourth call to personal service—to our 
nations—freemen all—respect, nurture, and 
defend constitutional government and the 
basic principles of individual and national 
ftreedom—vigorously combat excessive gov- 
ernment expansion, controls, and regulations. 
Here, perhaps, is our greatest challenge. We 
have seen how neither freedom nor democ- 
racy has long endured where the rights of 
the individual have been subordinated to 
the whims of demagogs; neither can en- 
dure where individual freedom continuously 
is eroded by the encroachment of govern- 
ment controls and regulations. No ordinary 
effort can reverse the trend of recent years— 
nevertheless, I am convinced that extraordi- 
nary possibilities reside in ordinary men. 
I would challenge you to develop a burn- 
ing sense of righteous indignation—in- 
dignation over the betrayal of public trust 
by public officlals—indignation over policies 
of expediency instead of statesmanship—in- 
dignation over subservience to pressure 
groups, no matter what cause they may 
espouse—I would challenge you, further, 
to be knowledgeable—to know what is being 
proposed in our legislative halls, what is be- 
ing decreed by Executive order, what is being 
promulgated by judicial decision—to under- 
stand what motivates our public servants. 
Finally, I would challenge you to be vigi- 
lant—ilet not an encroachment go by de- 
fault—expose demagoguery for what it is— 
don't be lulled into a sense of false security 
by platitudes and free spending. Harry Hop- 
kins once said that the secret of a successful 
political dynasty was to “Tax, tax, tax— 
spend, spend, spend—elect, elect, elect.” 
This is the raw truth of politics—spend tax 
doliars in the popular places and perpetuate 
yourself in office. 

Where does reform start? It starts at 
home with you. Washington won't be 
changed until Columbus is changed, until 
Mississippi is changed. A call to personal 
service to our Nation—freemen all. 

The fifth call to personal service—to our 
fellow citizens whom we serve—exemplify 
individual initiative and the dignity of work 
as essential to a serviceable life—commit 
ourselves to high moral principles—combat 
vice and lawlessness and those other forces 
adversely affecting our citizens, both young 
and old—conserve life, property, and natural 
resources for the benefit of mankind. There 
is great potential leadership in Kiwanis— 
leadership that has never been fully 
awakened. This can be our greatest hour, if 
we break the dam and let this leadership 
flow into the mainstream of our community 
life—to set the standards by which our com- 
munity is known. Are you concerned about 
rampant vice—about pornography on our 
news stands—about school dropou 
dishonesty and immorality? Ichallenge you 
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to do something about it—I challenge you 
to oppose evil because it is evil, and to sup- 
port what is good simply because it is good. 
A call to personal service—to our fellow citi- 
zens whom we serve. 

Finally, we have a call to personal service— 
to Kiwanis through which we serve—expand 
community activities—attract service- 
minded men—adopt and work toward golden 
anniversary goals. Every so often, it be- 
hooves each of us to ask—Why did I join 
Kiwanis? What would your answer be? 
For myself, I sought out Kiwanis because I 
had an inner urge to do more than make my 
livelihood here—I wanted to participate in 
activities for the betterment of my com- 
munity—I wanted to join with men of a like 
mind, so that together, we could accomplish 
more than we could do alone. I have not 
been disappointed. But I have found, as 
you have, that the benefit I derive from 
Kiwanis is directly proportional to the effort 
I put into Kiwanis. I challenge you to seek 
men—men with a zeal for crusading—to join 
with you and thus enlarge our sphere of in- 
fluence for good in our community. A call 
to personal service—to Kiwanis through 
which we serve. 

This, then, is the challenge of Kiwanis— 
clothed in new words, but still the same 
challenge of the past 50 years—a call to per- 
sonal service and to community service. If 
our method is to be strong—if our people are 
to be free—if our children are to realize their 
heritage—it will be because of our answer 
to this challenge. I urge you, accept this 
challenge, because it is later than we think. 
I am always deeply moved when we sing the 
first verse of “America” to open our meetings. 
But once in awhile, I. would like to hear 
Kiwanis sing the last verse, because this 
truly is our prayer for the future of our land: 


“Our Father's God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


New Literacy Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, the Supreme Court of Alabama 
has promulgated new literacy tests to be 
used in Alabama for the registration of 
voters. These questions relate to the 
Constitution of the United States. As I 
understand it, all an applicant desiring 
to register has to do to become qualified 
is to answer three questions correctly. 
These questions to not apply to nine 
counties in the State because Federal 
courts prohibit registrars in those coun- 
ties from using literacy tests. 

Mr. Speaker, I think you can see from 
the questions that morons can register 
and become legal voters even under Ala- 
bama law. There is no question that 
this is true under the 1965 Voting Rights 
bill passed by Congress recently. 

Following the list of questions I am in- 
serting an editorial entitled “New Lit- 

eracy Test,” which appeared in the 
Dothan Eagle Friday, July 23, 1965: 
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LITERACY TEST 


To: Members of the Legislature.of Alabama 
From: Martha Witt Smith, 

Voter Registrar Consultant, 

State Sovereignty Commission 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has pro- 
mulgated new literacy tests to be used in 
Alabama in the registration of voters. 

The tests were given to 2,400 sixth graders. 
They passed 95 percent of the tests. Ap- 
proximately 9,000 tests were given these chil- 
dren. 

The new tests each contain a paragraph 
about the U.S. Constitution and give five 
questions, the answers to all of which are in 
the written material. An applicant passes if 
he gets three answers correct. 

In Alabama's tests used since August 1964, 
answers to four of the eight questions are in 
printed material on the test sheet, but this 
fact has been cited in nationwide criti- 
cism of the tests as too difficult. Also, 
adults with no more than fifth and sixth 
grade education have been passing the tests 
all over the State, in spite of the fact that 
some lawyers have termed the tests too hard 
for them to pass. 

These new tests are similar in form to 
tests which have been used but they have 
been made simpler and will reduce time in 
registering 

In the new tests, certain printed material 
will be given to the applicant to copy. The 
applicant will then be given five questions. 
The answers to the questions appear in the 
printed material. Twelve examples of ques- 
tions are attached. 

The new test, passed at the rate of 95 per- 
cent by sixth grade children should not be 
above sixth grade level for an adult who, even 
if he finished only the sixth grade, has had 
at least 10 years to use such education to 
further improve his reading ability. 

It is almost impossible to tell whether or 
not the reading tests which have been used 
since 1964 are above sixth grade level. It 
is believed they are not. For example, earlier 
this month, one Alabama applicant swore 
under oath in answer to an oral question that 
she had completed the llth grade, but then 
admitted that she could not write her name. 

Examples of the printed material from the 
US. Constitution and a typical question 
based on each, as included in the new tests, 
follow: 

1. (Preamble) We, the people of the United 
ed States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America. 

Question: Insuring domestic tranquillity is 
one of the purposes of the US. Constitution. 
(True or False) 

2. All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States which shall consist of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. 

Question: Congress is composed of two 
bodies, the House of Representatives and the 

3. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States. 

Question: A Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives is elected to a term of 2 
years. (True or False) 

4. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof for 6 years. 

Question: A Senator who serves in Con- 
gress is elected to a term of: 2 years 
4 years, ... 6 years. 

5. The 5 shall have power to levy 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excise, 
to pay debts and provide for the common de- 
femse and general welfare of the United 
States, 
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Questlon: Who has the power to sah 
taxes for the U.S. Government? 

6. The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during the term of 
4 years. 

Question: The executive power of the 
United States is vested in the 

7. The President shall be Commander In 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, tnd of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States. 

Question: Who is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States? 
(Check one) — the President, the Vice 
President. the Secretary of Defense. 

8. The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferlor courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 

Question: The term Judicial power“ refers 
to the courts. (True or False) ` 

9. The president shall nominate and by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States. 

Question: Are judges of the United States 
Supreme Court elected or appointed? 

10. The Senators and Representatives and 
the members of the several State legisla- 
tures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this Constitution; but no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 

Question: All public officials are required 
to support (check one) a national 
Teligion, the national Constitution, 
the U.S. 

11. The U.S. Constitution can be changed. 
or amended. A change, or amendment, can 
be proposed by Congress. Two-thirds of the 
Members of each House of Congress must 
vote for the proposed change. A change 
can also be proposed by the legislatures of 
the States. 

Question: There is only one way to pro- 
pose a change in the Constitution. Con- 
gress must propose it (true or false) is 

12. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for redress 


of grievances. 
Congress can make no law 


Question: 
against three freedoms. They include free- 
dom of religion and freedom of speech. 
What is the other freedom? (check one) 
freedom from want, freedom 
of press, freedom from fear. 


[From the Dothan Eagie, July 23, 1965] 
New Lirrracy TEST 


A new and simpler literacy test for pro- 
spective voters went into effect Thursday for 
Alabama replacing the present one, which 
already is under attack in Federal court. 

It can’t be used in Bullock, Macon, Elmore, 
Montgomery, Perry, Wilcox, Sumter, Dallas, 
and Choctaw Counties, because Federal 
courts forbid in those counties 
from using a literacy test at all without court 
approval. 

The test was so easy that 95 percent of 
2,400 sixth grade pupils made a passing grade 
when it was tried on them. And 60 is con- 
sidered a passing mark. Unless further re- 
strictions are im) there is no 
assurance that the agitators won't find this 
too complicated—here's how the new literacy 
test will work: 

A prospective voter must still deal with the 
US. Constitution. The test requires him (or 
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her) to copy the constitutional provision in 
his own handwriting and answer questions 
from what has been written. 

Example of constitutional provision to: be 
copied: “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Here's an example of the question that 
must be answered: Congress is composed of 
two bodies, the House of Representatives and 
the e? 

Another example of the provision to be 
copied: The Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, Mi 

Question the prospective voter is required 
to answer: “Who has the power to levy taxes 
tor the U.S. Government?“ 

As we indicated, this test, too, might be 
found so complicated that further simplifi- 
cation would be ordered by the court. 
Things could even reach a point where the 
Constitution will be laid aside as an instru- 
ment with which to sound the prospective 
voter's knowledge. If such should come to 
Pass, and some knowledge of American his- 
tory is still required, the following question- 
naire is suggested: 

1. In what year was the War of 1812 
fought? 

2. When do we celebrate the Fourth of 
July? 

3. Who is buried in Grant's Tomb? 

4. What color was General Lee's white 
horse? 

If this is too complicated, it can be simpli- 
ned further by allowing a passing grade for 
the right answer to any one of the four. 


Employment of Mentally Retarded in the 
Federal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Med- 
ical Director of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Dr. Melvin T. Johnson, recently 
gave a presentation of the Government’s 
hew program of hiring the mentally re- 
tarded. His remarks were delivered at 
the convention of the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency. 

Dr. Johnson has been largely respon- 
sible for the development and success of 
this program, and I am pleased to say 
that he is a former resident of the district 
I have the honor of representing. Dr. 
Johnson was born in Kanawha, Iowa, 
spa practiced medicine in Lake Mills, 

owa. 

The text of his presentation follows: 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED IN 
THE FEDERAL SERVICE 

The Civil Service Commission has had an 
active program for the placement of handi- 
capped employees in the Federal service since 
is dowd 1940's, The basic premise on which 
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quired for stationary jobs. Additional edu- 
cational levels were sought for jobs which 
could be performed by the uneducated. 
Basic mental ability was required at levels 
above the needs for routine repetitive jobs. 

At the beginning of this program most 
consideration was given to those who were 
handicapped by static visible orthopedic 
handicaps. Later, as the program proved its 
worth and was receiving increasing accept- 
ance by appointing officials, it was expanded 
to include medical handicaps, nonvisible and 
nonstatic. This immeasurably broadened the 
scope of the program, In developing this pro- 
gram we attempted to create a favorable 
climate for its acceptance. We also were 
very quick to take advantage of changes in 
the climate that were brought about by 
changes in attitude of the public and of ap- 
pointing officials in the Government, The 
acceptance of those who had recovered from 
a significant mental illness was slower than 
the acceptance of those who were handi- 
capped by a physical or organic impairment. 
We still have some resistance to the employ- 
ment of those whose only handicap is that 
they once were ill but that resistance is di- 
minishing. We hope that we will eventually 
reach the stage where the attitude toward 
those who have had a mental illness will be 
the same as the attitude toward those who 
had heart attacks and diabetes. 

Most appointments to the Federal service 
are based a type of examination which 
evaluates the abilities and the qualifications 
of the applicant. These examinations are 
not perfect but they do produce realtively 
well qualified individuals for all levels of Fed- 
eral positions. These examinations meas- 
ure skills and abilities but are not very effec- 
tive in measuring motivation, dependability, 
social adaptability in the work situation and 
a continuing interest in the job to be per- 
formed, the areas in which the retardate 
often excels. The mental retardate is at a 
disadvantage in this examining procedure 
even though he may be able to perform the 
duties of the position well. This disadvan- 
tage in the usual examining procedure is so 
great that few of the retardates can do well 
enough in the examination to meet the quali- 
fications for appointment. Thus a different 
procedure was needed to enable the Federal 
Government to utilize the services of the re- 
tardates. A speciai appointing authority was 
issued by the Commission which authorized 
Federal agencies to appoint individuals who 
are retarded to positions suited to their abil- 
ities. The mechanics of this procedure are 
as follows: 

To accomplish the Commissions’ objec- 
tive of facilitating agency programs for the 
employment and utilization of the mentally 
retarded, it executed written with 
any agencies desiring to use the new sched- 
ule A authority. Such an agreement, to be 
submitted by the agency, will include the 
following: 

1. A statement by the agency of its sup- 
port of the program and a statement as to 
the specific positions, titles, grades, and tasks 
to be assigned the mentally retarded to be 
employed or a statement that such arrange- 
ments will be worked out at the local level 
in conjunction with the appropriate State 
vocational rehabilitation agency and full de- 
tails reported to the Commission through the 
agency's central office, to become a part of 
the agency’s agreement. 

2. A statement by the agency that prior to 


priate State vocational rehabilitation agency 
that the retarded person (a) has the ability 
to perform the duties of the position; (b) 
is physically qualified to do the work without 
hazard to himself or to others; and (c) is 
socially competent to maintain himself in a 
work environment and, either independently 
or with such continuing help as has been 
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provided for him, in after-working-hours 
li 


ving. 

3. A commitment by the employing agency 
that it will fully utilize the assistance of the 
State vocational rehabilitation agency for 
advice to the employee's immediate super- 
visor in the training and supervision of the 
employee, and for postplacement counseling 
to the employee. 

(Nore.—These services are a normal part 
of the followup process of State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. Agency coordina- 
tors for employment of the handicapped will 
work closely with the State vocational re- 
habilitation agency representative in this 
followup program.) 

4. A statement that the agency will not 
terminate a mentally retarded person's em- 
ployment without prior notification of the 
counselor concerned. 

(Notre.—This provision will insure that 
necessary immediate arrangements are made 
for the employee for continued rehabilita- 
tion and other assistance.) 

Utilizing this procedure vocational rehabil- 
itation agencies having qualified retardates 
ready for work contact the Federal agencies 
in their communities seeking suitable em- 
ployment for these retardates. Also agencies 
having vacancies in positions which can be 
properly filled by a retardate seek suitable 
candidates from the vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. This procedure is working 
well although there continues to be prob- 
lems. In some areas there is an insufficient 
supply of properly trained retardates to meet 
the potential demands. In other areas there 
are retardates who are suitable for employ- 
ment but there are no vacancies available. 
The supply of vacancies has been limited by 
budget restrictions, personnel ceilings, clos- 
ings of Government facilities making it nec- 
essary to employ the displaced people from 
these facilities in the vacancies available 
elsewhere. 

When this program was first inaugurated 
our concept of the number and types of 
positions that they could fill was relatively 
limited. As the program progressed the list of 
positions being filled satisfactorily by retard- 
ates increased markedly. As of May 20, 1965, 
35 Federal agencies had signed agreements 
with the Civil Service Commission to use the 
schedule A authority for the employment of 
the mentally retarded. These agencies have 
hired a total of 519 nationwide with 221 
placements in Washington, D.C., and 298 in 
the field. At the present time retardates are 
successfully employed in 40 different job 
categories. I will not read the entire list of 
these categories but I will give you the 
titles of those that have the largest number 
of retardates employed: building mainte- 
mance worker, clerk, food service worker, 
janitor, laborer, laundry worker, mail clerk, 
messenger, office machine operator, sub- 
stitute mail handler. In these positions the 
retardates are performing well, their turn- 
over rate is lower than the average for the 
nonretardates in these same categories. 
Their attendance is and above all 
their supervisors are pleased with them and 
want more of them. j 

Questions have been raised concerning the 
Government's quest for quality in its em- 
ployees and the effects of this program. The 
performance of these people has demon- 
strated beyond question that the employ- 
ment of the retardates properly trained and 
properly placed is entirely consistent with 
the quest for quality. These people by their 
performance, attendance, punctuality, de- 
pendability are the best that can be hired 
when properly selected and properly placed. 
I would like to discuss very briefly a few in- 
dividual placements and their performance. 

1. Housekeeping aid, WC-1, Civil Service 
Commission: She has been a very dependable 
employee; arriving 20 to 25 minutes before 
work time; has taken annual leave only when 
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prearranged, and has not taken any sick 
leave even though she has had medical and 
dental care during this period. She has 
learned her routine work and kept her sched- 
ule written for reference. She is eager to 
learn new duties; disposition is very good, 
and takes corrections well. She has been 
transferred to a full-time position in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

2. Clerk, GS-1, Peace Corps: He has com- 
plete charge of the Xerox machine, operating 
and maintaining it; he does regular clerical 
work, including filing, assembling, and rub- 
ber stamping mailing material in the office 
where invitations are mailed to his agency's 
applicants whose talents match host coun- 
tries’ requests for workers. He puts in a 
full working day, and is punctual. His co- 
workers like working with him. 

8. Office machine operator, GS-1, Commerce 
Department: She has proven to be a valuable 
asset to this agency, freeing several GS-6 sec- 
retaries for more demanding duties. She 
works tirelessly and conscientiously seeing 
that the copies made on a Xerox machine are 
made and assembled according to their 
urgency; distributing the mail within the 
office, very capably answers the telephone 
when alone in the file room, and provides 
messenger service. She has a most pleasant 
disposition and a desire to please; and has 
never missed a day reporting for duty and is 
always on time. She would be difficult to be 
replaced. She received a $200 cash award 
for sustained superior performance. 

4. Messenger, GS-1 to GS-2, Securities and 
Exchange Commission: He has continued to 
perform his duties in a highly satisfactory 
manner. He not only performs messenger 
duties, but he also operates an addressograph 
machine, He is extremely neat, courteous, 
and cooperative; speaks and expresses him- 
self well; and effective February 2, 1965, he 
was promoted to a GS-2, office machine 
operator, 

The future of this program is extremely 
bright. The initial authority of these ap- 
pointments was limited to 1 year. The pro- 
gram has been continued for an additional 3 
years and I am confident that it will become 
a permanent part of the employment prac- 
tices of the Federal Government. The pro- 
gram is already succeeding beyond our best 
expectations and is still gaining momentum. 
It snowballs. The supervisor who works 
with a retardate becomes sold on the pro- 
gram and wants more employees of the same 
category. As the agency’s understanding of 
the program grows, as placement practices 
improve, and as the retarded appointees con- 
tinue to prove their worth, more and better 
appointments will be made. 

I have been associated with programs for 
the employment of the handicapped in the 
Federal service for many years. I have sup- 
ported the programs enthusiastically and 
with confidence that the handicapped people 
could produce well. Support of the pro- 
gram for the employment of the mentally 
restored is such that 17 percent of the em- 
ployees in the Medical Division of the Civil 
Service Commission have recovered from a 
significant mental or emotional disorder and 
are performing in a superior manner. While 
I supported these programs enthusiastically 
I can even more enthusiastically support the 
program for the employment of the retarded. 
These people have a tremendous ability to 
perform satisfactorily in a wide variety of 
properly selected jobs when they are properly 
trained and properly placed. They can con- 
tribute markedly to the total productivity of 
our society and deserve the employment op- 
portunities which will allow them to become 
useful citizens. 
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Straw the Outlaw 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents is a self-proclaimed outlaw. 
He is “Straw the Outlaw“ Mr. C. F. 
Straw, operator of a plumbing and heat- 
ing concern in Tacoma, Wash., and out- 
law” only because he holds and articu- 
lates very definite views which are not 
always popular. 

A letter I recently received from Mr. 
Straw expresses some of his very definite 
views—views with which I, Mr. Speaker, 
in most part disagree. But they are the 
views of one of my constituents who does 
not perhaps always believe that I prop- 
erly represent him in this body, and con- 
sequently, I wish to afford Mr. Straw an 
opportunity to disseminate what he be- 
lieves. 

With that in mind, and with my dis- 
agreement to many of his views estab- 
lished, I place Mr. Straw's letter in the 
RECORD: 

CONGRESSMAN Hicks: The issue before you 
on section 14(b) Taft-Hartley Act is one 
which is of grave concern to everyone and 
directly involves not only individual rights 
but States rights. To infringe on either is 
contrary to all basic principles as set forth 
by the founders of this Nation. 

While it is true that many States which 
have so-called right-to-work laws do pro- 
mote industrial and business development 
due to same, they do have a qualified, equita- 
ble labor force to man such industries. 
These people are in many cases more quali- 
fied and do better work than those of 50- 
called labor. Why should not 
any locality advertise and promote industry 
on this basis? Is not our Nation based upon 
competition? Please note I did not use the 
word “fair” competition, for Government 
has made this a bad word as well as profit.“ 

It appears that Government is once more 
delving in the area of misinformation and 
promoting items which directly affect our 
gross national product very seriously. Statis- 
tics show and prove that we in smali business 
are carrying the load of employment, gross 
national product, and taxes yet because of 
not being organized to the fullest, and pro- 
moting a strong lobbyist program with pres- 
sure tactics, our basic rights are one by one 
being denied or taken away, 14(b) so denies. 

It cannot be denied by anyone in Con- 
gress that they have refused to consider 
or pass the legitimate and proper laws which 
would place organized labor on equal foot- 
ing with management; namely, placing labor 
under antitrust laws. Nor will they deny 
that one worker can apply for and receive 
the fullest action under the NLRB. Yet 
small buisness is denied that right unless 
they do $250,000 interstate commerce and 
then they may or may not receive justifiable 
action under the laws governing same. 

The facts at hand show and prove that 
small business is the rightful backbone of 
our economy, yet is not receiving full pro- 
tection under the law. Facts that 

labor is not living up to its sworn 
and basic obligation in the area of “looking 
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the other way” when its members hold down 
two or more jobs, moonlight and do not ful- 
fill proper work qualifications all of which 
are direct violations of basic principles of 
true unionism. 

It is the request of you in Government 
and mainly President Johnson that indus- 
try hire or create at least 300,000 new jobs 
yearly, to maintain a required employment; 
yet even government employees are moon- 
lighting. They demand equal pay for equal 
jobs, yet as an average they do not perform 
equal work in any given area. Many are now 
organized although they cannot strike, there- 
fore the pressure is increasing for fringe 
benefits, etc. Someone must pay for these 
items now. We cannot run our individual 
lives borrowing more than we can produce, 
yet Government is and has been so doing. 
The practice of loophole law is not only aid- 
ing but abetting this practice as you well 
know. 

To properly understand the true meaning 
and picture of organized labor, one must 
read the history of Samuel Gompers, un- 
derstand why he was the father of organ- 
ized labor and what basic principles he stood 
for. Today heed must be given and re- 
quired steps taken to get this group back 
on the right path as originally intended. 

In many areas of trades, Government is 
sanctioning and paying for trade schools 
which are a direct use of school funds, yet 
are closed shop” agreements. If a shop 
desires to place apprentices therein, they 
must be a signer of an agreement with or- 
ganized labor—or no school facilities or aid. 
Place this in your so-called civil rights 
area of action and see where it leads. For 
no nation is stronger than its true trades- 
men and small businesses. 

To ask you men who have the facts at 
hand, “What total percentage of the work 
force in the United States is now under 
closed shop agreements?“, brings the prob- 
lem in true perspective. Check the figures 
of Boeing Co. in Washington State alone, 
then check the area of construction trades, 
one- and two-man shops, These two items 
will prove a major area of employment. The 
smaller the business the less able to oper- 
ate and truly abide by union regulations and 
pay. 

I cannot legally under a union agreement 
work with the tools except for repair work, 
if I sign an agreement, they will “look the 
other way“ until a complaint is made by an- 
other shop or an employee, then I am subject 
to a fine and much pressure. Unions can- 
not man the workload across the board, 
during heavy work periods, so you must hire 
anyone who can get the work done. When 
slack periods arise, then you are expected 
to lay off those who served when needed, and 
hire men from the union, who will leave 
when work they prefer comes along again. 
Is this fair and legal even under the Taft- 
Hartley Act—No. Yet to date no solution 
is forthcoming. 

You people are thinking and talking of 
double time for overtime, cutting the work 
day to 6 hours to gain more employment 
overall. The true picture is that business 
today is actually getting 6 or less hours of 
work per man. Take off the driving time 
to and from Jobs, coffee—newspaper—break- 
fast, lunch and other lost time items and 
the net productive worktime is a true fac- 
tor. So once more we talk of “curing the 
surface and not the source,” Someone must 
pay for these items, business is not getting 
adequate and fair raises to cover so is being 
gradually squeezed via profit squeezing. 
This item has now reached and the 
danger point as bankruptcy count will prove. 
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If you will check the record—under NRA 
and the Roosevelt administration the profit 
margin was approximately 25 percent, con- 
trols came off under Truman and the margin 
dropped to 15 percent, under Eisenhower 
they dropped to 10 and they now stand on 
an average of 5 percent according to trade 
journals and surveys I have read. The men 
and industry that are doing the basic work 
&re not receiving justifiable profit for the 
work performed. This is especially true in 
the construction industry. With every 
Squeeze, ways must be found to cut costs, 
the main cost now is labor in many areas. 

Once more I must warn all in Congress, 
commonsense gives us the who, what, 
Where, when, why, and how of any problem, 
to find the proper and fair answers we must 
get to the basic factors of trouble—not pass 
more laws to becloud the issues. We desper- 
ately need more enforcement of all existing 
laws—not new laws. 

There is no area of government which is 
covering properly the enforcement of dele- 
gated authority, including Congress to date. 
The apathy which is growing dally, will get 
out of hand if you do not immediately coun- 
teract same with the authority given you 
under oath and law. for law and 
Order, much less our Nation and fiag, is of 
major concern to every true American. We 
all need to practice and force others to re- 
spect these items now. 

“You get only that which you pay for” is 
applicable to all areas of government also, 
yet every citizen today is now wondering Just 
What they are getting. The old fallacy of 
“Ignorance of the law is no excuse” is one 
readily questionable when even our courts 
are in doubts as to true meaning of any 
given set of circumstances and laws applic- 
able thereto. As a former superior court 
Judge, you need not be reminded of these 
facts, nor can you ignore them. 

I cannot understand when you have basic 
facts to go on (check the Mandate American 
Way Ballots), on this and other issues, why 
the way is not clear and the route to take 
is not marked for action. These basic un- 


time, efforts and money to aid government. 
The files are open to all members of govern- 
ment in all areas of our Nation. 

Labor today is the villain and manage- 
ment the lamb—the opposite of the time 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was adopted. I 

for I have been through every phase 
both sides of the picture. We have been 
now placing our Nation’s future 
else—which is more than many are 
today. We demand the right to aid 
effort. 
uest that you meditate the history 
er great nations who have gone down 
rocky road before us. does re- 
itself. Check the record to date and try 
find the answer—many of us have. We 
do not like what we see. Every elected offi- 
cial is directly accountable to the American 
Bublic for same. The issue before you is 
another pitfall which must be solved in an 
d. fair and impartial manner, placing 
Our country and its future above all. 

It is my sincere belief that you and Con- 
Sressman PELLY are the two true representa- 
tives of the people of this State. I show no 
regard for political parties as a true inde- 
Pendent, but respect the man who holds the 
Office, for what he is and tries to be. The 
above issue goes beyond party lines and vote 
or fund obligations. While pressure lobby- 
ist tactics are to be considered, let them 
Clean their own house before asking for 
Tavors not justly deserved. The area of gov- 
ernment favoring one group over another 
must stop. Labor has been coddled by 
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government for over 20 years. This is not 
true representation of all the people as per 
law and oath. 

I sincerely belſeve in labor, 
however, cannot condone same as it exists 
today. Let them pay their way also, they 
are not privileged and are are adding daily 
to costs of all areas of government and liveli- 
hood. 

Very sincerely, 
C. F. Srraw. 


Restive Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday;July 26, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has dared label the 89th Congress a do- 
nothing Congress.” It is likely that no 
similar period of time since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's “hundred days“ 
has seen such an outpouring of beneficial 
social legislation. More has been done 
since Congress convened in January than 
in any other year in memory. 

Yet, the fight is by no means over. 

There are many bills yet to be considered 
which have been labeled top priority and 
which should be passed before Congress 
adjourns. In the fields of immigration, 
mass transportation and aid to depressed 
areas—to name three—important legis- 
lation should not be shelved for another 
term. 
At this point, I wish to insert an edi- 
torial which appeared in Saturday's 
Newark, N.J., Star-Ledger, which dis- 
cusses this situation in depth and which 
perceptively analyzes the problems in- 
volved. 

The editorial follows: 

RESTIVE CONGRESS 

Congress is getting restive, and so is the 
President, but for different reasons. The 
legislators want to go home, the Chief Exec- 
utive wants them to stay and pass his en- 
tire legislative program this year . 

This is not unusual. It's the time of year 
when tempers get shorter, but not the 
speeches, 

This congressional legislative record thus 
far has been a good one, but, as the Presi- 
dent pointedly observes, it could be better. 

On the credit side are such important 
pieces of domestic legislation as voting rights, 
Appalachia, medicare-social security, school 
aid, and housing. Appalachia and school aid 
are law, the others are in process of passage. 

But there are other important legislative 
actions initiated by the executive branch 
that are still up for consideration—rapid 
transit, higher education, immigration, high- 
way beautification, arts and humanities, mil- 
itary pay, creation df an urban affairs depart- 
ment, repeal of right-to-work laws and aid 
to depressed areas. 

Mr. Johnson, a tough taskmaster, has inti- 
mated he would hold Congress to November 
to get his full legislative package enacted. 
This has brought, as Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD noted, “deep rumblings from the 
Republican side and loud mumblings among 
the Democrats.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD says there’s no reason why 
all the bills should be passed this year, and 
he’s so advised the President. The response 
was a “long silence,” liberally interpreted as 
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meaning Mr. Johnson wants more action; 
he's looking for enactment of a hundred bills 
before Congress adjourns. 

It is highly doubtful Mr. Johnson will get 
his whole legislative through Con- 
gress this year. But he has been around the 
legislative gristmill for enough years to know 
he stands a better chance of getting bills 
through before adjournment than after. 
There's a psychological factor that weighs in 
favor of legislative enactment, getting things 
done before closing shop. When Congress 
returns next year, it’s more apt to procras- 
tinate than it would now. 


Tifin, Ohio, Searchlight Program Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal about the need for citizen ini- 
tiative at the community level to under- 
take a wide range of civic projects and 
solve many local problems. Far too 
often the “let George do it” attitude 
prevails or some Government officials 
here in Washington want to take over 
local responsibilities. I am proud that 
among the many civic organizations in 
the United States and in the Eighth Dis- 
trict of Ohio is the group known as the 
Jaycees. The junior chamber of com- 
merce in the city of Tiffin was recently 
recognized in an article in the July 1965 
issue of Future and JCI magazine, the 
official publication of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The “Civic 
Searchlight” programs in Tiffin are a 
wonderful example of what young men 
can do to support worthy projects in 
their hometown. 

I am including the text of this article 
so my colleagues may take note of civic 
leadership in action: 

TIFFIN, Onto’s JAYCEES Present Crvic 

SEARCHLIGHT 

A community's master plan, an airport and 
a proposed vocational school. The Tiffin, 
Ohio, Jaycees have brought these timely sub- 
jects into sharp focus in their city through 
a program entitled “Civic Searchlight,” a 
project which brings together community 
citizens and community leaders in an ap- 
parently successful attempt to erase the con- 
fusion which always surrounds major civic 
changes. 

Originally conceived as a means to ac- 
quaint Jaycees with the plans for their city's 
growth and development, civic searchlight 
grew from an interclub information session 
to a town meeting attracting over 100 per- 
sons. - 

Plans at first called for the Jaycees to 
invite local leaders involved in important 
areas of Tiffin’s growth to Jaycee meetings 
for intimate face-to-face confrontation. But 
realizing that the lack of information which 
Jaycees felt about many civic projects was 
probably communitywide, the local decided 
to open the doors of its civic searchlight 
meetings to the general public. 

To handle the mechanics of presenting 
the civic t programs the local ap- 
pointed Jaycees Michael B. Lange and Eugene 
Stacy as chairman and moderators for the 
project. Working together with otherer Jay- 
cee members these men were charged with 
obtaining the topic and speakers for the 
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sessions and handling the physical arrange- 
ments and scheduling premeeting publicity. 

Also, to make the sessions available to even 
more Tiffin residents, Jaycee reporters from 
the local radio station and newspaper, WITTF 
and the Advertiser-Tribune, agreed to pro- 
vide full news coverage of the meetings, in- 
cluding stories, pictures, and a 15-minute 
broadcast of taped excerpts from the meet- 
ings. 

The programs are divided into two parts. 
First, the speaker or speakers present a short 
introductory talk on the subject to be dis- 
cussed; following this, the audience is in- 
vited to question the speaker on any area 
of the subject. 

Perhaps the most important rule estab- 
lished for the programs was that while no 
audience debate was to be permitted, there 
would also be no bars on what questions 
could be asked of the speakers. Before tak- 
ing the platform every speaker was informed 
of, and agreed to this rule. One of the co- 
chairmen always acts as moderator for the 
“Civic Searchlight,” and sees to it that the 
rules are followed. 

How can the Tiffin Jaycees measure the 
success of the “Civic Searchlight” project? 
Attendance at the first program, held at the 
regular Jaycee meeting place, saw an over- 
flow crowd hear the explanation of the city’s 
master plan. This marked the first oppor- 
tunity the public had been given to question 
the master plan firm's resident freely, and it 
came at a time when the plan was nearing 
completion and had been read and published. 

To accommodate the expected large crowd 
for the second program, featuring persons 
involved in raising local funds to build an 
airport for Tiffin, the Jaycees reserved a larger 
meeting place. The advance planning paid 
off, as over 100 persons filled the meeting 
room on the night of the program. Many 
rumors and questions had been circulating 
about the airport proposal, and since this 
project’s suctess was dependent on public 
support and public finances, the airport 
proponents were happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to present their case to the people and 
clear up any misunderstandings. Today that 
airport project has advanced to the construc- 
tion stage, with the Tiffin Jaycees helping to 
raise the necessary funds. 

Very little had been said or was known 
publicly about the most recent “Civic Search- 
light” topic, a proposal for an area vocational 
school involving the Tiffin school system. 
Would Tiffin's school system join the pro- 
posed plan, and what would the plan be? 
These questions, previously unanswered, wére 
answered through “Civic t.“ 

“Civic Searchlight,” now being held once 
a month, has provided many persons in 
Tiffin with a sense of activity and contribu- 
tion of ideas in community affairs that was 
lacking before its conception, And the Tiffin 
Jaycees feel, and are as, young 
men of action and a positive, moving force in 
their community. 


A Tribute to the Honorable Leslie C. 
Arends, Minority Whip 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority whip. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like very much to concur in the expres- 
sions that have been made in reference 
to the distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Arenps], my counterpart in 
the minority party. I have worked with 
him a long time. He has been a friend. 
He is not only a man of ability but he 
is a man of great honor and integrity. 
He is beloved by Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 


The Late Neil J. Curry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the Morning Telegraph: 

One or Racind's LEADING SPOKESMEN—NEIL 
J. Curry Dies; Ex-NASRC Heap 
(By Leon Rasmussen) 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 20.—Neil J. Curry, 
56, one of the most influential and effective 
leaders in the administration of horse racing 
and prominent in the trucking industry and 
in Democratic Party ranks, died unexpectedly 
here early this morning at his home on West 
Eighth Street in the Wilshire district. 

Death was attributed to a heart attack, 
although . Curry had stayed home 3 days 
last week to recover from a virus ailment. 
According to his family and close friend, 
Cliff Bailey, he had no previous history of 
heart trouble. 

Mr. Curry had attended the yearling sales 
at Hollywood Park on Sunday and appeared 
in fine spirits, and Bailey said he appeared 
most cheerful and well on Monday. 

Mr. Curry telephoned a doctor himself at 
about 3 a.m. today, and his death occurred 
at about 3:30. 

Mr. Curry, who was a member of the Cali- 
fornia Horse Racing Board and was a former 
chairman of that body, also served two terms 
as president of the National Association of 
State Racing Commissioners. He was also 
a member and an influential spokesman on 
racing's Industry Advisory Committee to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The rosary will be recited at 8 p.m., Thurs- 
day, at the Cathedral Chapel, 927 South La 
Brea, Los Angeles, and a requiem mass will 
be celebrated at 10 a.m. Friday at the Cathe- 
dral Chapel. Callan Mortuary, 1031 North 
Western Avenue, is in charge of funeral ar- 
rangements. 

Mr. Curry is survived by his wife, Esther 
R. (Connie), whom he married on March 31, 
1930; three children, Robert A. , Mrs. 
Patricia A. Thompson and Mrs. Jane F. Tich- 
enor, and seven grandchildren, Robert, Jr., 
Neil, Patricia, Marcia, and Michael Curry, and 
Scott and Mark Tichenor. Also surviving 
are a brother Philip, of Los Angeles and a 
sister, Mrs. Mary Loretta McBrien of Fresno, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Curry, also enthusiastic about racing, 
bred the stake-winner Count Charles, among 
others. Count Charles brought $22,000 as a 
yearling at Del Mar, and was one of the sales 
toppers. 

Daughter Pat, an expert equestrienne, is 
also actively engaged in the thoroughbred 
operation at Ridgeley Farm, which is man- 
aged by her husband Jim Thompson. 
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Death came to Mr. Curry just 5 days 
before his 57th birthday. He was born July 
24, 1908, in Oil City, Pa. He was a graduate 
of Villanova College and came to California 
in 1936, at which time he was associated with 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 


HEADED TRUCKING CO, 


At his death, Mr. Curry was also president 
of the California Cartage Co., one of the 
largest trucking firms in the western United 
States and of Pacific U-Drive. He also was 
a director of Avco, Crossley Broadcasting, 
Farmers Insurance, and Straza Industries. 
Additionally, he served as a director of the 
National Safety Council and as a trustee of 
the City of Hope Medical Center in Duarte, 
Calif. He also was a past president. of the 
American Trucking Association, California 
Trucking Associations, and the Western 
Highway Institute. 

Mr. Curry, whose litany of accomplish- 
ments for the welfare of racing throughout 
the Nation and in his own State of California, 
in particular, is almost without parallel, was 
the prototype of the dedicated, unselfish 
public citizen. He accomplished important 
things in a quiet, assured manner. He never 
sought the limelight, but his deeds mani- 
fested themselves in such a strong, funda- 
mental and productive way that he was hon- 
ored and respected by persons in all branches 
of the sport. 

He received many honors, the most recent 
coming a few weeks ago when he received 
the Man of the Year award from the Horse- 
men’s Benevolent and Protective Association 
at the annual awards dinner in Los Angeles 
on June 28, more than 1,000 horsemen, rac- 
ing Officials, track executives, and officials of 
the Federal Government, took part in honor- 
ing him. 

Mr. Curry had a long-time interest in rac- 
Ing, but it was not until 1951 that he first 
raced some horses in a partnership under the 
name of the Blue Grass Stables. 


ACCEPTS APPOINTMENT 


After several offers of the chairmanship 
of the California Horse Racing Board, Mr. 
Curry, in 1959, accepted Governor Edmond S. 
(Pat) Brown’s appointment for a 4-year term. 
He was reappointed chairman in 1963, but re- 
signed in 1964 because of pressure of business 
activities, while remaining on as one of the 
commissioners. 

Curry’s grasp of racing's needs and his 
ability to get things done was quickly recog- 
nized nationally and in 1963 he was named 
president of the NASRC, a position he held 
with distinction while guiding the group 
through one of its most productive eras. 

Mr. Curry was also a leading business ex- 
ecutive and civic leader. 

Herve Racivitch, president of the HBPA, 
in paying homage to Mr. Curry in June, said: 
“In his chosen field of transportation he has 
gained national recognition. He is a for- 
mer president of the Motor Transport As- 
sociation and is chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation. He serves as chairman of the board 
of the Truck Insurance Exchange, and he is 
& director of many large business córpora- 
tions, including Avco Corp. 

“As a public-spirited citizen he devotes 
his time and talents to eleemosynary and 
educational institutions. He is a member 
of the trustees of the City of Hope Hospital, 
a former director of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and on an advisory com- 
mittee of Northwestern Universary.” 

Mr. Curry played a key role in the secu- 
rity of the late President John F. Kennedy 
when he came to Los Angeles and he was a 
member of President Kennedy's Survey Com- 
mittee on Mass Federal Transportation Sys- 
tem, and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Transportation and Communi- 
cations. He was also a personal friend of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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President Johnson sent the following tele- 
gram to Racivitch at the HBPA dinner: 

“May I join you in saluting my good friend 
Neil Curry. I know you are enjoying a most 
pleasant evening. My very best wishes to 
Neil and all of our good friends.” (Signed) 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Another wire was sent by E. William Henry, 

of the FCC, who caller Mr. Curry, 
„ e our very good friend and horse race 
broadcast expert.” $ 

Mr. Curry was the first racing commis- 
sioner to receive the coveted HBPA award. 

In his tenure as chairman of the California 
board and as one of its commissioners, Mr. 
Curry was instrumental in eliminating the 
48-hour medication rule in California; played 
& vital role in the settlement of the serious 
Parimutuel strike; improved back stretch 
conditions; was a tireless worker in the in- 
terests of uniform rules for the sport; and 
constantly attacked the multiple-gambling 
gimmicks, calling them a threat to racing as 
& sport. He argued that the turf faced dark 
on if racing's image as a sport were ever 


His own philosophy and his attitude to- 
Ward racing was probably best expressed in 
a statement he made to the Morning Tele- 
graph Columnist Oscal Otis in 1960. 

He said: 

“Although asa member of the racing board 
I represent the State, the State also repre- 
sents the people, and I believe my appoint- 
ment to the board carries with it the re- 
sponsibility to see the best interests of State, 
citizen, and industry are attained,” 

BACKED FREE ENTERPRISE 


“It is also my firm conviction that the 
tracks in the State while operating always 
under the supervision of the California Horse 
Racing Board—should always remain pri- 
vate enterprises subject to no pressure other 
than the best interests of thoroughbred rac- 


Mr. Curry fought for racing and repeatedly 
excoriated the State's bleeding of racing, 
taxwise, and repeatedly implored the various 
Segments of racing to use their political in- 
fluence to prevent excessive tax “bites.” 

Racivitch also noted, “Neil J. Curry loves 
the sport of thoroughbred racing and he does 
not want its image tarnished. He feels the 
Millions of racing fans are its strongest po- 
litical resource and as long as racing is pre- 
Served as a good clean sport, the fans will 
Mobilize themselves and public opinion for 
the preservation of their sport. 

“While this great leader has accomplished 
so much for the thoroughbred industry in 
America, the horsemen considered the suc- 
cessful fight to preserve the right to broad- 
Cast and televise horseracing his greatest 
achievement, It was because of his per- 
Suasion that the Federal Communications 
Commission adopted a policy not to inhibit 
the broadcasting of any horserace of interest 
to the listening public or of national im- 
Portance.” i 

Mr. Curry's avocation was breeding thor- 
Oughbreds. In this respect he took the time- 
Worn adage of “improving the breed“ seri- 
Ously. At his impeccable Ridgeley Farm in 

t, he was building one of the finest 
broodmare bands in California. 
LOVED BREEDING 

This was the part of racing he loved more 
than any other. While his business activi- 
ties and public-spirited endeavors kept him 
&Way a good deal of the time, he always made 
an effort to be home on the weekends 80 
that he could spend a quiet Sunday at the 
farm inspecting the bloodstock, tabbing fu- 

runners among the yearlings, and 
Watching the weanlings grow. His wife 
Shared his enthusiasm for the farm. 

The Nasrullah stud Nagea, winner of a 
Del Mar Derby; the Bold Ruler stallion Neke, 
winner of the Hollywood Juvenile Champion- 
ship, and the Alibhai horse, Mr. Consistency, 
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winner of the Santa Anita Handicap and 
many other rich fixtures, stand at Ridgeley 
Farm. 

In 1964. Mr. Curry was the honored guest 
and principal speaker at the annual dinner 
of the National Turf Writers’ Association 
held in Louisville at Derby time. 

The NTWA cited Mr. Curry “as one of the 
outstanding surf leaders of his era, who has 
revitalized the work and stature of the Cali- 
fornia commission and has been equally as 
effective as leader of the commissioners’ na- 
tional organization.” 

Another of his notable contributions was 
his work on the soon-to-be-released Stan- 
ford Research Survey and study of the racing 
picture in the State, a 6-month project which 
it is hoped will guide legislators in Sacra- 
mento in any decisions regarding the sport. 

It was at Mr. Curry's personal instigation 
that the racetracks, the breeders, and others 
in racing raised the money necessary to 
finance the important survey. 5 


A Job Chicago Should Have 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
few days ago, I commented on research 
and development contracts for ground 
transportation. In those remarks to the 
House, I referred to the great railroad 
center in Chicago and the research that 
“46. being done in at least two great re- 
search centers there. 

On July 21, the Chicago American in- 
cluded an editorial in the edition of that 
day entitled, “A Job Chicago Should 
Have.” I believe this editorial is perti- 
nent in every way to the observations 
which I made to the House a few days 
ago. 

The editorial follows: 

A Jos CHICAGO SHOULD Have 

Chicago is the greatest railroad center in 
the world and the best of the railroad re- 
search facilities are in the Midwest, but Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology appar- 
ently is about to get the research contracts 
for ground transportation studies. Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, senior Re- 
publican member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, says this 
is in accord with the administration's policy 
of discriminating against the Midwest in re- 
search contracts. He said the policy will 
injure the Midwest's economic growth. 

As SPRINGER said, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads’ Research Center and North- 
western University’s Transportation Center 
are Chicago institutions, and the University 
of Illinois, Ohio State and Purdue Univer- 
sities all have important research facilities 
for railroad research. But Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has no special stand- 
ing as a researcher of railroad transportation. 

The coming study of ground transporta- 
tion will be important—it will concern the 
development of high speed railroad trans- 
portation—and it is to be financed by the 
Federal Government. 

On the sensible theory that the research 
contracts should be let in the region where 
the most is known about railroads and where 
the most important research centers are, 
most of these should be let in Chicago, but 
the preliminary studies were made by MIT. 
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SPRINGER said he hoped midwestern Con- 
en can do something to get some of 
the contracts for the Midwest and so do we. 


Increased Military Pay a Must 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
debate on the military pay raise, legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives, 
my colleague, the gentleman from the 
Fourth District of Kansas, the Honor- 
able Garner SHRIVER, Made a strong case 
for the increase for military personnel 
in his weekly newsletter to his constit- 
uents. 

The logic of his arguments for the pay 
increase provided the basis for an edi- 
torial in the Junction City, Kans., Daily 
Union on Wednesday, July 21. 

Inasmuch as I also supported the mili- 
tary pay increase, and since this edi- 
torial appeared in the district I repre- 
sent, I feel that it should be brought to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, the editorial follows: 

INCREASED MILTrARY Pay A MUST 

It is strange, indeed, remarks Congress- 
man GARNER SHRIVER, that under pay scales 
now in effect a private in the army who may 
be called upon to risk his life for his coun- 
try receives substantially less pay than a 
Job Corps enrollee in the antipoverty pro- 
gram. 


Representative SHRIVER, who represents 
the Kansas Fourth District in Washington, 
pointed out that legislation providing an 
average 10 percent pay increase for mem- 
bers of the Armed Services had been ap- 
proved 34 to 1 by the House Armed Services 
Committee. He added: 

“Each of the military services has report- 
ed difficulty in attracting and retaining ade- 
quate numbers of highly qualified career 
personnel. Departmental statistics reveal 
large percentage of military personnel are 
forced to obtain a second job to provide their 
families with an adequate standard of liv- 
ing. 

“There is no question that the men and 
women serving in the military services are 
entitled to, and require adequate compen- 
sation. They are making substantial per- 
sonal sacrifices to help insure the security 
and strength of America and the free world. 

“Neither is there any question that an in- 
crease in military pay is needed in order to 
make such service more attractive to pro- 
spective servicemen and to those already 
serving. 

“It is strange, indeed, that under pay scales 
now in effect a private who may be called 
upon to risk his life for his country receives 
substantially less pay than a Job Corps en- 
rollee in the antipoverty program here at 
home. 

“This is hardly an incentive designed to 
attract men to serve, or reenlist, in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 

“The present system of promotions in the 
military services also falls to make service 
in the Armed Forces attractive to young 
men. Congress should give immediate con- 
sideration to the improvement of the pres- 
ent structure of promotion. 
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"There also are inconsistencies which need 
to be corrected in the way the Department 
of Defense has applied combat pay provi- 
sions of present law. I have introduced 
legislation to provide special hostile fire duty 
pay for all military personnel serving in Viet- 
nam. 

“Shortly after I introduced the combat 
pay bill, the Department of Defense made 
75 percent of our forces in Vietnam eligible 
for such benefits at the discretion of the 
Secretary. In view of the growing buildup 
of troops in Vietnam, the combat pay pro- 
vision should be applied across the board 
in that theater of activity. 

“These are some of the steps which should 
be taken to help correct present inequities. 
Every American owes a debt of gratitude to 
the men and women who are loyally and 
sacrificially serving and defending the free- 
dom and liberty we enjoy.” 


Overseas Travel Aids Congressional 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, Mal- 
colm S. Forbes, publisher and editor in 
chief of Forbes magazine, has released 
an editorial in the July 15, 1965, issue of 
the publication, which should be read 
by all Members of the 89th Congress. 

Entitled “Junket Time,” this editorial 
provides a minority point of view which 
will boost the morale of those traveling 
Members whose trips away from Wash- 
ington have been assailed by less kindly 
writers. 

For those who have not read the edi- 
torial, I quote: 

JUNKET TIME 


It's getting to be the time of year when 
some members of many assorted congres- 
sional committees travel abroad to see at 
first hand what the Congress hath wrought. 
Such recent overseas ventures have included 
a 7- member group of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on a European study mis- 
sion of 9 countries; a delegation of House 
and Senate Members who attended the In- 
terparllamentary Union Conference in Dublin 
to discuss economic and internal problems 
with delegates from the 75 member nations; 
5 members of the House Subcommittee on 
Foreign Agriculture who visited 13 African 
nations while checking into U.S. surplus-food 
distribution and observing African agricul- 
ture. 

As inevitable as these congressional travels 
is the rash of annual editorials which will 
deplore these junkets and their cost. 

Forbes would like to lodge a minority 
opinion. 

We think such field trips by Senators and 
Congressmen are overwhelmingly valuable. 
Scenes and people, countries and govern- 
ments seen first hand are infinitely more 
valuable for the forming of opinion and 
judgment than most compilations served up 
in printed form of committee hearings. 

Sure, an occasional “Capitol Hiller” sounds 
off in a stupid or insulting fashion in some 
land he is visiting and complicates life for 
the State Department. 

This danger, and the cost of congressional 
travel, is however, very heavily offset by the 
great pluses of having those who legislate on 
our relations abroad getting as much first- 
hand knowledge as possible. 
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Gag Rule, New Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr, Speaker, 19 
seconds per Member is not much of a 
time allocation for use of each Member 
of the House in expressing his views on 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

This has very aptly been called a new 
form of gag rule by columnist Roscoe 
Drummond. His analysis of this more 
appears under the heading Gag Rule, 
New Style“ and follows: 

GaG RULE, New STYLE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When you read about “gag rule” in Con- 
gress usually it’s about political conserva- 
tives who want to bottle up legislation they 
don't like and keep it from coming to a 
vote, 

Now the other side of the coin is coming 
into. view. 

This time it is the Democratic liberals who 
want to rush through the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law by using a 
form of “gag mile” to deny adequate debate 
and consideration of significant amend- 
ments. 

It is in the power of the majority of the 
House of Representatives to prevent it. The 
decision is imminent, Congressmen ought 
to be on notice that they are being watched 
as to how they vote. 

Surely repeal of that part of the act which 
permiits the States to outlaw compulsory 
union membership must be deemed impor- 
tant legisiation—whether you are for or 
against it. 

This is no routine decision. It should be 
taken only after adequate debate and free- 
dom to consider valid amendments on the 
floor of the House, 

What will prevent it? Here's what's 
happening and how it comes about: 

When Congress convened last January, 
Democratic and Republican liberals joined 
in passing a new House rule—and a good 
one, This rule provides that if the Rules 
Committee has kept a bill for more than 21 
days, any member of another committee 
that has considered it may call it up before 
the House. 

Good. A handful of Congressmen should 
not have the power to deny the House the 
right to consider legislation. 

Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
Democrat of New York, chairman of the La- 
bor and Education Committee, proposes to 
use this new rule shortly to bring before the 
House a bill to repeal section 14(b) of Taft- 
Hartley. 

He is proposing a 2-hour limit on debate; 
2 hours that is, not even 2 days less than 19 
seconds for each of the 435 Members of the 
House to discuss this significant action., 

He is proposing such a tight limit on the 
right of Congressmen to offer amendments 
that the House is, in effect, restricted to 
repealing section 14(b)—-PowELu’s way or not 
at all. 

No wonder the entire House Republican 
leadership from GrraLp Ford of Michigan to 
CHARLES GOODELL of New York—neither of 
whose States has enacted right-to-work 
laws—is asking every Republican and as 
many others as agree with the leadership to 
vote against this kind of inadequate con- 
sideration of alternatives. 

The GOP leadership is not, per se, asking 
Republicans to vote against repeal but to 
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vote rush-it- through 
tactics. 
The House has wisely ended gag rule by 
the Rules Committee. 
2 ought not to accept gag rule on the 
oor. 


against POWELL’s 


U.S. Rabbis Speak in Moscow Pulpit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House and of 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
generally to an historic event which took 
place yesterday in Moscow. A delegation 
of American rabbis visited the Moscow 
Central Synagogue, and three of them 
addressed the congregation. 

The first speaker on this occasion was 
Rabbi Israel Miller, president of the Rab- 
binical Council of America. Rabbi Miller 
is one of my most distinguished constit- 
uents and I am privileged to call him my 
friend, The Kingsbridge Heights Jewish 
Center, under his spiritual leadership, is 
A 3 force for good in Bronx County. 

Rabbi Miller has been one of the lead - 
ers in the widespread movement in the 
United States protesting the treatment 
of Jews in the Soviet Union and demand- 
ing that the Jewish community there be 
permitted to carry on its traditional re- 
ligious observances. While yesterday's 
event was a moving one in reestablishing 
long-severed contacts between the Amer- 
ican Jewish community and their breth- 
ren in the Soviet Union, it does not of 
course Mean any major change in the 
policies of the Soviet Union which 
amount to official anti-Semitism. As I 
feel sure Rabbi Miller will say when he 
returns to this country, the fight to mo- 
bilize world opinion so as effectively to 
induce the Soviet leaders to modify these 
policies must continue. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include herewith the account 
of yesterday's events in Moscow as re- 
ported in today’s New York Times, and 
also a profile of Rabbi Miller appearing 
in the same edition. 

U.S. RABBIS SPEAK IN Moscow PuLprr—THREE 
FROM VISITING DELEGATION EVOKE Sons IN 
SYNAGOGUE WITH PROMISE or UNITY 

(By Peter Grose) 

Moscow, July 25.—The isolation of Soviet 
Jews from Jews overseas was lifted for a mo- 
ment of deep emotion yesterday as three 
United States rabbis were permitted to ad- 
dress a crowded congregation from the pul- 
pit. 

Sabbath worshipers at Moscow’s Central 
Synagogue rose and surged toward the plat- 
form as the visitors spoke. They applauded, 
there were tears and many sobbed openly at 
the Yiddish words of greeting from. Jews of 
the United States, 

Not for a decade had there been such a 
close and moving contact between the two 
Jewish communities. 

NEW YORKER HEADS GROUP 

It was the visit of a little-publicized official 
delegation from the Rabbinical Council of 
America that offered the opportunity for 
Russian Jews to hear Western rabbis, 
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The Reverend Israel Miller of New York. 
president of the Rabbinical Council, left Mos- 
cow today with eight other rabbis after 4 
5-day visit. 

Rabbi Miller announced that the council, 
which represents more than 900 American 
orthodox rabbis, had officially invited the 
chief rabbi of Moscow, the Reverend Yehuda- 
Leib Levin, to visit the United States next 


year. 

The American rabbi also discussed plans to 
continue contacts between Soviet and 
American Jews. 

At the Sabbath service, with the Ameri- 
cans present, elderly Jewish worshipers were 
astonished to see a bar mitzvah ceremony— 
& scriptural reading by a 13-year-old boy, his 
initiation into Jewish manhood. It was a 
rarity in a society where the spiritual up- 
bringing of youth of all religions is dis- 


couraged. 

A hint of the excitement that was to follow 
came when Rabbi Miller and the other 
Americans followed Rabbi Levin into the 
congregation as the Torah scroll was pa- 
raded 


Though the Americans had not yet been 
introduced, worshippers reached out to touch 
their arms and clothes, to kiss their hands, 
to ask where they were from. 

The word spread that they were Ameri- 
cans; from all sides people whispered to 
them the names of relatives or friends in 
Brooklyn, in Chicago, in Michigan. 

“POLITICAL TOPICS BARRED 


Last Thursday, Rabbi Miller asked Rabbi 

Levin if the visitors could extend greetings to 
the tion. The last time an Ameri- 
can rabbi spoke from the pulpit was 10 years 
ago, when a similar delegation visited Mos- 
cow. 
Friday night Rabbi Levin said permission 
nad been granted. It seemed to be a deci- 
sion of the Government and not of the syna- 
gogue. Three of the rabbis were to speak for 
5 minutes each, and they were not to touch 
On any political topic. 

The e Saturday morning was 
crowded with 500 or 600 men, almost all of 
them older than 50. 

“We have with us distinguished guests 
from America,“ Rabbi Levin began. Soon 
the whole congregation was crowded against 
the pulpit. “We are pleased to have them 
extend greetings to us.” 

The crowd started to applaud, but Rabbi 
Levin quickly reminded them that they were 
in a holy place on the Sabbath. 

Rabbi Miller spoke first, followed by the 
Reverend Bernard Poupko, of Pittsburgh, and 
the Reverend Bernard Bergman, of New York. 

Alongside were the other members of the 
delegation: The Reverend Samuel Chill and 
the Reverend Samuel Turk, both of Brook- 
lyn; the Reverend Alex Weisfogel, of Spring- 
field, Mass., the Reverend Azriel Reisman 
and the Reverend Bernard Twersky, both of 
New York, and the Reverend Rafael Gross- 
man. of Long Branch, NJ. 

A PLEA TO ALMIGHTY 

The rabbis noted that the prayer just read 
had begged that “the Almighty should ful- 
fill all the requests of our hearts for good.” 

“Your requests and our requests are one 
and the same,“ Rabbi Miller told the congre- 
gation. “We have not come to speak politi- 
Cally, but to seek our brethren for you to 

that we consider the Jewish people all 
as one.” 

When the last American had finished, there 
was a hush in the synagogue. Rabbi Levin 
Spoke again, paying what seemed to be a 
Price for letting the Americans talk, 

“Take back to your homes the wishes of 
the Soviet people for peace,” the Russian 
rabbi said. “And specifically for the suffering 
Peoples of Vietnam.” 
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DOWN-TO-EARTH RABBI: ISRAEL AOLLER 

He is outspoken, yet soft-spoken. He pores 
over the Talmud almost daily, yet also reads 
“Franny and Zooey.” 

He is scholarly and serious, yet delights in 
trooping with his family into Central Park, 
spreading out a blanket and enjoying a pic- 
nic dinner at dusk while waiting in line for 

in the park. As president of the 
largest Orthodox Jewish clerical group in 
the country, the Rabbinical Council of Amer- 
ica, the Reverend Israel Miller is also a trav- 
eler who makes numerous visits overseas 
visits that rarely attain the emotional im- 
pact and poignancy of the one in Moscow on 
Saturday. 

In the climax of his 5-day visit, Rabbi 
Miller, heading a council delegation, ad- 
dressed a crowded congregation at Moscow’s 
central synogague. It was, in the tenuous 
Telationship between Jews and the Soviet 
Government, a rare and electric moment. 

“Our purpose in coming,” he said, “was 
to let the Russian Jews see that they are 
not alone or forgotten. We came on a purely 
religious mission, with no specific cultural or 
political goals.” 

A MAN OF APLOMB 


If Rabbi Miller displayed strong emotion 
at the Moscow Sabbath service, his friends 
in New York would be surprised. “Rabbi 
Miller is a very calm, very serene man,” ac- 
cording to the Reverend Emanuel Rackman, 
former president of the Rabbinical Council 
and the New York Board of Rabbis. 

“He's not flippant,” Rabbi Rackman ob- 
served, “but he’s not pompous. In fact, he's 
the very antithesis of pompousness.” 

“He's the type of man I could very easily 
ask to join me in a bike ride through Cen- 
tral Park,” said Mrs. Carol Twersky, the wife 
of the Reverend Bernard Twersky, who was 
in Moscow with Rabbi Miller. 

Despite Rabbi Miller’s formality—he re- 
cently volunteered to help a dinner hostess 
with the dishes—the rabbi, in the pulpit, 
is a strong and forceful speaker. 

In a highly publicized Jerusalem speech in 
1961, he warned the Conservative and Re- 
formed Judaism—hbranches of the religion 
that are less rigid than Orthodoxy in adher- 
ing to ritual can only serve as a divisive in- 
fluence” in Israel and “will not strike roots” 
there. 

On other controversial matters, Rabbi 
Miller has accused West Germany of a failure 
to stem “manifestations of anti-Semitism,” 
and he has taken sharp issue with Msgr. John 
Paul Haverty, secretary of education in the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New York, 
who described the U.S. Supreme Court last 
year as “the greatest evil in the country 
today.” 

Israel Miller was born in Baltimore on 
April 6, 1918, the son of Tobias and Bluma 
Miller. He still yisits his parents there about 
once a month. 


The rabbi received a bachelor of arte de- 


' gree from Yeshiva College in 1938 and a 


master’s degree 3 years later. On May 24, 
1942, he was named rabbi of the Kingsbridge 
Heights Jewish Center in the Bronx. He 
remains in that post, 

In his sermons, Rabbi Miller has stressed 
the role of science in religion and has termed 
indifference and neutrality two of the chief 
foes of faith. 

“Indifference is the problem which assalls 
us,” he said in 1958. “If the ‘religious revival’ 
has meant anything, it has revealed to us 
that the intellectual battle against the anti- 
religious has been largely won ” 

He added: “We are now faced with the 
more difficult task of waging war against the 
smug and apathetic, the spiritually listless 
and morally neutral.” 
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CHAPLAIN TO COLLEGIANS 

Slim, and of medium height, 
Rabbi Miller has been described by friends as 
very soft spoken. - 

The rabbi was named president of the 900- 
member Rabbinical Council a year ago 
yesterday. He. has served as counsel to the 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation at Hunter Col- 
lege in the Bronx and has been associated 
with the Jewish War Veterans, the New York 
Board of Rabbis, the Association of Jewish 
Chaplains, the Jewish Education Committee 
of New York, the Boy Scouts of America, and 
other civic groups. He was also president of 
the Rabbinic Alumni of Yeshiva University. 

In 1945 Rabbi Miller, then a chaplain in 
the Army, married Ruth Goldman of Hart- 
ford. They have four children—Judith, 
David, Michael, and Deborah. The family 
lives on Davidson Avenue in the West Bronx. 


Beautification—St. John, Mo.: An 
Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, following 
are my remarks on the occasion of St. 
Johns, Mo., receiving the national award 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 
for. community beautification, Sunday, 
July 25, 1965, Endicott Park: 

Fellow citizens, fellow estheticians, fellow 
horticulturists, fellow floriculturists and, 
I presume, a few fellow olericulturists, be- 
cause it is primarily in the field of cul- 
tivating vegetables and that limited to the 
easiest of all to tend—the tomato—that I 
qualify in the fellowship here assembled. 

I want to assure you that it is a great 
pleasure to me to participate in these cere- 
monies, first to honor a community which 
has honorably lived up to what we all would 
wish our communities would live up to—so 
I call attention to the broad fellowship of 
citizenship here assembled; second, to honor 
a noble human aspiration, the desire for 
beauty, to honor the esthetic values of life. 
Third, to honor a specific area of esthetics, 
thet of working with rather than against the 
splendors of nature. It is the belief of hor- 
ticulturists, and certainly the floriculturist. 
that man can pursue his economic endeavors, 
not only in harmony with nature and its 
beauties, but in a complementary fashion 
that enhances both economic values and 
esthetic values, Fourth and last, but pos- 
sibly most important, to honor the voluntary, 
rather than the compulsory, cooperative ef- 
forts of men and women. You volunteers of 
St. John, you members of the Ritenour 
Men's Garden Club, you members of the 
Men's Garden Clubs of America have the 
understanding that it Is by persuasion and 
example that lasting human values move 
forward. 

Our constitutional forefathers grasped that 


the essence of government the right of the 
majority to bind, in a compulsory fashion. 
the minority? A necessary element in man's 
efforts to work together for a common goal 
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and yet an element which, as much as pos- 
sible, should be minimized to allow for the 
working together voluntarily whenever and 
wherever this can come about. And this does 
come about through specialized knowledge 
becoming what we call, but fail so often to 
ponder its true meaning, commonsense (and 
I am accenting the adjective common to 
mean within the grasp of almost all). 

I will dwell on this point a bit more be- 
cause it needs to be more widely understood 
itself, so it too will become commonsense. 
Before Galileo, commonsense was that the 
earth was the center of the universe around 
which the sun, the moon, the planets and 
all the stars orbited. Indeed, is this not so? 
Common observation confirms it. Yet spe- 
cialized knowledge, not yet commonsense, 
based upon special observation, not common 
observation, told men differently. It was only 
when enough men led by those, persuaded 
by those who had made the special observa- 
tions, made these special observations them- 
selves that it became common knowledge 
that the earth went around the sun. So we 
are constantly in the process, through edu- 
cation, of rendering specialized knowledge 
into common knowledge. 

I might state that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, how a television set operates among 
so many common things in our life today is 
still ized knowledge, not common 
knowledge. But it works and there are 
enough people who are gainfully employed 
because it works to make its working, if 
not the details, common knowledge. 

So it is with beauty. There is much 

knowledge in the broad field of 
esthetics, but there is also much common 
knowledge about beauty, and the amount 
of this knowledge is constantly increasing 
in our society. However, it moves and must 
move voluntarily, not compulsorily. If this 
Movement seems slow, we must exercise 
patience. Government can help, just as the 
wise city fathers of St. John have helped 
the volunteer efforts of its citizens. 80, 
rightfully, they—in behalf of all the citizens 
of St. John—are receiving a national award 
from a volunteer group with specialized 
knowledge in an im) t field of esthetics, 
But what has the city of St. John really 
done? What it really has done is to assist 
in efforts already being made. It has re- 
moved impediments to the pursuit of beauty; 
it has smoothed the path. It has created 
the climate so the voluntary efforts could 
root, could grow and be productive. 

I think many of you are beginning to 
grasp the fundamental point I am trying 
to make. Here I am, an official of the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington, D.C., par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies honoring volun- 
tary activities and local governmental ac- 
tivities. I am happy to participate, but the 
main function I can serve is to call atten- 
tion to what has been done and is being done 
without the use of the powerful mechanism 
we call the Federal political government. 
The yet unanswered question I raise and 
leave for study is, Where can the Federal 
Government help in these efforts and, con- 
versely, where can it hurt in these important 
voluntary and local efforts? 

There are too many people today, either 
through laziness, lack of concern or because 
they think they know the answers with suf- 
ficient certainty, to compel others to pursue 
the course they lay out, who think we can 
attain beauty or happiness through the ma- 
jority imposing its will on the minority. Is 
compulsion the real way to make specialized 
knowledge common knowledge? I doubt it 
deeply. 

I would observe, as Justice Brandeis ob- 
served, about knowledge in the field of polit- 
ical science; we have 48 State laboratories 
to test out ideas about how to run govern- 
ment—48 laboratories in which to experi- 
ment. The 48 have now become 50, but 
good people of St. John, I would observe 
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that there really are 100,000 laboratories in 
the United States today to test out theories 
in the field of political science. There are 
100,000 taxing authorities In the United 
States run by boards of aldermen, trustees, 
and councilors elected by the people who 
make up the school districts, the fire dis- 
tricts, the sewer districts, the counties, the 
municipalities and the States, all experi- 
menting in the field of government—the 
field of how men and women work together. 

And here, I am so proud to say, is one 
of the 100,000 laboratories, here in my con- 
gressional district, where the workers, the 
scientists, if I may say so, have brought 
forth results which point the way for others 
to emulate in the important field of esthetics. 

This is not St. John’s first national award 
in this fleld. It is its second. We, your 
neighbors, are all mighty proud of your 
achievement. But my pride comes mainly, 
as I have sought to stress, from the example 
it sets of how our society really moves for- 
ward, through the voluntary efforts of 190 
million people, through efforts based upon 
common understanding. It is common sense 
in St. John that beauty is important. 


Grave Questions Posed on Reserve-Guard 
Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial pages of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram deserve com- 
mendation for raising certain grave 
questions relative to the proposed merger 
of Reserve and National Guard forces in 
the following editorial in its July 20 edi- 
tions: 

SOME Grave QUESTIONS 

Grave questions are involved in the pro- 
posal by Defense Secretary McNamara to 
merge the Reserve units of the Armed Forces 
into the National Guard structure of the 
various States. 

These questions led Representative L. 
MENDEL Rivers, of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and others to demand hearings. 
While the exigencies of the situation in Viet- 
nam make understandable the position of 
the defense boss, it Is nevertheless an issue 
that should be given cautious consideration. 

The merger would leave the country with 
virtually no Federal Reserve and only the 
National Guard available for Federal callup. 

Stripping the States of their own Guard 
forces and recalling them to active Federal 
duty could leave domestic affairs in a state 
of chaos particularly in view of their demon- 
strated need in the areas of civil rights strife. 

This could be particularly damaging in 
California should the Guard be needed. 

If the California National Guard were 
called to active Federal service there would 
be no backup men for the State to call on in 
case of civil strife. 

Only 2 weeks ago Lt. Gen. Roderic L. Hill, 
chief of the California National Guard, an- 
nounced that he had inactivated the Cali- 
fornla State Military Reserve—backup for 
the National Guard—for lack of funds. 

The 900-member group with units In 48 
communities was supposed to provide in- 
ternal security when the State’s National 
Guard was called to Federal service. 

These points suggest the necessity of a 
thorough examination of Secretary McNa- 
mara's proposal, 
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Proposed Amendment to Section 271 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
anticipated that a bill, H.R. 8856, to 
amend section 271 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 will be considered in the 
House shortly. This bill pertains to the 
supply of electric power to the Govern- 
ment's Stanford linear accelerator via a 
powerline through the town of Woodside 
and the county of San Mateo in Cali- 
fornia., 

In connection with this matter I wish 
to insert in the Recorp at this point the 
attached letters to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department of 
Justice, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, dated July 14, 16, and 21, 1965, re- 
spectively: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. O., July 16, 1965. 

Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAMMAN: This is in response 
to the request of counsel for your committee 
for our views as to the propriety of chang- 
ing the language of section 271 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2018), despite the fact that its interpreta- 
tion is presently before the courts. We have 
also been asked for an estimate of the time 
required to resolve this question in the courts, 
assuming further proceedings are to be taken 
by the Federal Government, in the absence 
of clarifying legislation. 

The proposed legislation now under con- 
sideration is intended to clarify the law in 
order to make clear the original intent of 
Congress in enacting section 271. We are 
informed that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that its program re- 
quires that the transmission facilities be- 
come available without further delay and 
that the Commission supports the early pas- 
sage of this bill because of its impact on the 
national defense and security. In view of 
this, the enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion at an early date would not be improper 
despite the fact that further judicial review 
of the Ninth Circuit decision could yet be 
sought and would provide the only means 
of meeting the emergency situation, 

The time involved in seeking further judi- 
cial review of the court of appeals decision 
absent clarifying legislation can only be esti- 
mated. Though such petitions are normally 
denied, there is a possibility that the court 
of appeals might grant a petition for rehear- 
ing. The Government has until August 18, 
1965, to file such a petition. A decision by 
the court of appeals as to whether to grant 
any such application might reasonably be 
expected within 10 days or so after the filing 
of a petition for rehearing. If such a peti- 
tion were granted, additional time for brief - 
ing might be allowed and thereafter a date 
for oral argument would be set by the court 
of appeals. A ruling could reasonably be 
expected within about 30 days after the oral 
argument. 

If the court of appeals denies a petition 
for rehearing, or If it is granted and the 
decision is unchanged, further judicial re- 
view of the decision by the court of appeals 
could be had by the filing in the Supreme 
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Court of a petition for a writ of certiorari. 
The time for filing such a petition would 
expire 90 days after final action by the court 
of appeals. The Supreme Court would proba- 
bly not act on a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari until some time between December 
1965 and February 1966, depending upon the 
time consumed by the foregoing processes. 
If certiorari were granted, considering the 
ume required for briefing and argument, it 
is possible, under normal procedures, that 
the court would not dispose of the matter 
until June of 1966, or, under some circum- 
stances, until the latter part of 1966. Thus, 
absent legislation, the delay in pur- 
suing further judicial review would be sub- 
stantial. 
Very truly yours, 
EDwWIN L. WEISL, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1965. 

Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD,” $ 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy, House of Representatives, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

Dran CHamAmAN HOLIFIELD: This is in re- 
Sponse to your inquiry about underground 
electric power transmission lines operating 
at 220 kilovolts or more; and their cost as 
Compared with equivalent overhead 220 kilo- 
Volt lines. 

Our information is that there were about 
25 miles of underground circuits at 220 kilo- 
volts and higher in the United States at the 
end of 1964, and preliminary indications are 
that another 25 miles will be installed during 
1965. There are many hundreds of miles of 
circuits at lower voltages. 

The cost of a high-voltage line depends to 
a considerable extent upon the type of 
ground along the right-of-way, the conges- 
tion associated with the right-of-way, ac- 
cessibility, the ruggedness of the terrain, and 
Other variable factors, but the comparative 
figures of $50,000 per mile for overhead cir- 
cuit and $500,000 per mile for an under- 
ground circuit are reasonably representative. 
Such s comparison assumes that the under- 
ground cable is not so long—say not more 
than 10 or 15 miles long—as to require ex- 
Pensive supplementary aboveground facili- 
ties for compensation of charging currents 
which, unless compensated, would seriously 
limit the capacity of the cables. 

We have no actual records of the operating 
and maintenance costs of 220-kilovolt un- 
derground transmission lines. However, in a 
brief discussion of this subject 
by our recently formed Industry Advisory 
Committee on Underground Transmission, 
the consensus seemed to be that these costs 
Would be relatively minor. Maintenance has 
not been a major problem on the more than 
1,500 miles of underground cables now in 
Service in the general range of 69 to 138 kilo- 
Volts. Nevertheless, when trouble develops 
on an underground circuit, considerably more 
time and expense is generally required to lo- 
Cate the point of failure and make repairs 
than would be the case for an overhead line. 

At the present there is no basis for making 
& reliable projection of the time and effort 
that will be required to effect substantial 
reductions in the cost of underground high- 
Voltage transmission. This is one of the 
Principal nts we have made to our 
Committee on Underground Transmission. 
A number of novel concepts for improve- 
Ment of underground construction offer the 
Possibility in the future for reduction in 
cost, but none has yet been proven to be 
feasible, and even if they prove feasible they 
do not seem likely to afford revolutionary 
Cost reductions, The electrical and physical 
characteristics and the distances usually in- 
volved in high-voltage underground trans- 
Mission differ greatly from those experienced 
in underground distribution. Thus, the suc- 
cess in recent years in lowering greatly the 
Costs of underground low-voltage distribu- 
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tion should not be regarded as promising a 
similar trend for high-voltage transmission. 

Your letter asks my opinion as to whether 
placing high-voltage transmission lines un- 
derground for scenic purposes only is justi- 
fied at this time. Many thousands of miles 
of overhead high-voltage transmission are in 
operation today in areas of scenic interest, 
and many more thousands of miles are under 
construction or in the planning stage. It 
would be economically impossible on the 
basis of the present cost outlook to put 
much of this underground. 

As I stated in my remarks as a member 
of the Panel on Underground Installation of 
the White House Conference on Natural 
Beauty, the present state of the art and the 
relative economics of high-voltage under- 
ground transmission seriously limits its ap- 
plication, While I look forward with hope 
to the future, opportunities for reasonable 
application at present must largely be limited 
to areas of relatively high population density 
and to areas of exceptional scenic beauty or 
historical value. The potential impact of a 
sharply expanded program of underground- 
ing on electric power costs is so serious that 
undergrounding should not be considered 
in a particular situation if it would set a 
broad precedent, but only where there are 
distinctive features to set it apart from the 
usual transmission line problem. I am not 
undertaking here to advise whether any given 
transmission line or segment possesses such 
distinctive features, 

Undergrounding is not necessarily the 
only way to meet objections to overhead 
structures. Much can be done to improve 
appearance of facilities, and to minimize 
their obtrusiveness by exercising greater care 
in their location and in the treatment of 
rights-of-way. The industry has made prog- 
ress in this direction in recent years, and is 
focusing on such ameliorative measures as 
the only generally available response to com- 
plaints about overhead construction. 

I regret that I cannot be more definitive 
in responding to your questions. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1965. 

Mr. JOHN T. CONWAY, 

Executive Director, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dran Mr. Conway; Your letter of July 15, 
1965, requested AEC’s comments on Mr. 
Younger’s remarks pertaining to the urgency 
for bringing power to the Stanford linear ac- 
celerator made during the debate in the 
House on July 12. 

To the best of our knowledge, no AEC or 
Stanford representative stated a year ago 
that power would be needed for the Stanford 
accelerator within 6 months. 

Information on the need for power, as 
stated by AEC and Stanford during the past 
year, is summarized as follows: 

At the hearing of January 29, 1964, Dr. 
Panofsky presented a curve, shown on page 
19 of the hearing record, which indicated 
that the accelerator would require an addi- 
tional source of power by mid-1965. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1964, Mr. Younger and Mr. Hosmer 
attended a meeting at the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center to discuss the possibility 
of a joint sharing of the extra cost of build- 
ing an underground transmission facility. 
Our San Francisco Operations Office, SLAC, 
P.G. & E., San Mateo County, and the town of 
Woodside were all represented. At that meet- 
ing it was stated that SLAC would require 
additional power by July 1, 1965. In Novem- 
ber 1964, SLAC prepared a new power de- 
mand forecast based on more detailed accel- 
erator test procedures and a reevaluation of 
early operating requirements made possible 
by increased knowledge and actual test of 
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two sectors of the accelerator. This new 
forecast indicated a delay in demand of ap- 
proximately 6 months when compared with 
the earlier forecast. The Joint Committee 
was so advised by letter dated December 3, 
1964; we stated in this letter: 

“Therefore, the 60-kllovolt line can be 
counted on for firm power to meet all SLAC 
demands until January-February 1966.” 

At the hearing before the Joint Committee 
in May 1965, Dr. Panofsky stated: 

“The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is com- 
mitted to supply us with 18 million volt- 
amperes over existing service and can prob- 
ably supply us with 30 million volt-amperes 
over that service on a contingent or an ‘as 
available’ basis. Our demand would thus 
exceed the committed capacity of the line at 
the end of this calendar year, and the con- 
tingent 30 million volt-amperes capacity by 
March 30, 1966; this latter date represents 


the scheduled date for initial operating tests 


of the completed 2-mile installation. 

“Postponement of the 220-kilovolt service 
to a date later than March 1966 would pro- 
gressively impair the research effectiveness 
of the SLAC laboratory by forcing operation 
at lower energy and lower data rate and by 
making it impossible for us to serve multiple 
users.” = 

Of course, as the report on the bill to 
amend section 271 indicates, and as AEC has 
endeavored to make clear, the principal need 
for the clarifying legislation is the potential 
adverse effect of an erroneous interpretation 
of section 271 on the broad spectrum of 
AEC's activities, rather than merely on the 
SLAC problem, 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. BLOCH, 
(For General Manager). 


Bread Tax: Those Tears for the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr, REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, a concise 
rebuttal to charges that the wheat cer- 
tificate plan in the omnibus 
farm bill, H.R. 9811, appears in the 
viewpoint and comment section of the 
July 17 edition of the Farmer, a maga- 
zine widely read by farm families in a 
6-State upper Midwest area. I insert 
these comments in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Breap Tax—Tuose TEARS FOR THE Poor 

The proposed wheat program which is hav- 
ing a rough go of it in the Congress has 
some faults, but being a bread tax as claimed 
by the newly formed “Wheat Users Commit- 
tee is not one of them. Claim is that if 
the wheat program passes, the price of bread 
would be increased 2 cents per 1-pound 
loaf, and thus would be a tax on the poor. 

There are two flaws in the contention. 

First, an increase in price of domestically 
consumed wheat such as proposed should not 
result in a 2 cents per 1-pound loaf increase 
in bread price, because the wheat component 
of the bread doesn’t amount to that much. 


grace from the bakeries. It is poin 
the National Association of Wheat 
ers that since 1947 millers’ share of the re- 
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Salers’ share has increased from 5.7 cents 
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to 114 cents; retailers’ share has increased 
1.9 cents to 4 cents; labor’s hourly wage rate 
has increased from $1.15 to $2.33 per hour, 
an increase of 111 percent. During the same 
period farmers’ share decreased 8 percent, 
from 2.7 cents a loaf to 2.5 cents. 

Questions: Why weren't organizers of the 
wheat users committee wet-eyed and kick- 
ing up a fuss as bread prices were being in- 
creased the past 18 years, and why are they 
so very concerned about the prospect of a 
bread price increase now? 


Independence Day in Liberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
today to honor the 118th anniversary of 
the independence of the Republic of 
Liberia which lies on the West Coast of 
Africa. With so much attention cur- 
rently being paid to the so-called emerg- 
ing nations and those just gaining their 
freedom from colonialism in Africa, it is 
amazing to realize that this country, 
which was never actually a colony of a 
great power, has enjoyed independence 
for only 71 years less than our own 
country. 

The Republic of Liberia had its origin 
in 1816 when the American Colonializa- 
tion Society was given a charter by the 
Congress to send freed slaves to settle 
on the West Coast of Africa. The coun- 
try was first settled in 1822 with the 
financial assistance and encouragement 
of President James Monroe. Its capital, 
Monrovia, bears his name. The first 
arrivals settled along the coast, grad- 
ually securing additional territory from 
the tribal chieftains. In 1847 a free and 
independent republic was established. 
Although surrounded by vast territories 
belonging to the French and British Em- 
pires, Liberia struggled to maintain its 
borders and remain free of encroach- 
ment by these great European powers 
during the first 100 years known as the 
“century of survival.” Today, Liberia 
is about the size of the State of Ohio 
with a population of somewhat over a 
million. 


Liberia has always shared a common 
heritage with the United States, not only 
because of our assistance in its founding, 
but also because its constitution and 
system of government are modeled after 
ours. English is the official language 
and American currency is used. Our 
two nations have constantly maintained 
close economic and cultural contacts. 
Evidence to this closeness is the fact that 
the descendants of the original founders 
are known as Americo-Liberians. 

Despite its Western heritage Liberia 
exhibits an identity that is completely 
African. As a small but effective leader 
among free nations it is strongly anti- 
Communist, a faithful ally of the United 
States and the free world, and an active 
member of the United Nations. 

A country rich in natural resources of 
rubber, iron ore, timber, and other raw 
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materials, Liberia today faces the task 
of reconciling the old tribal society and 
mores with a new expanding economy 
which is seeking to modernize and raise 
standards of living, education, and pub- 
lic welfare. Increasing nationalism has 
caused the Americo-Liberians to begin 
identifying with their African rather 
than Western heritage, and to push for 
greater integration of all levels of cul- 
ture and society in the country. On its 
own initiative, with financial and tech- 
nical assistance from the United States 
and United Nations, Liberia is making 
a major effort to upgrade its economy 
and provide materially for a better life 
for its people. Under the very able lead- 
ership of President William V. S. Tub- 
man the country has been making great 
strides forward, especially during the 
past 20 years, to create a viable modern 
society with the materials at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend this 
Nation for its contribution to an expand- 
ing, modern world. Without any strife 
or violence, backed by 118 years of in- 
dependence, Liberia too is an emerging 
Nation. It is emerging as an advocate 
of freedom for all people, international 
cooperation and world peace, a leader 
in the use of self-help to combat the 
age-old enemies of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and economic dependence that has 
long plagued Africa, and a prime exam- 
ple of a combination of the best of old 
and new operating effectively in our 
time. 


Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Ambassador Adlai Stevenson has 
evoked thousands of tributes to the man 
and his work. One such tribute by 
Stephen K. Bailey, dean of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs at Syracuse University, ap- 
peared recently in the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 


ADLAI STEVENSON 

The following tribute to Adlai Stevenson 
was submitted to the Post-Standard yester- 
day by Dean Stephen K. Bailey of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University: 

“Dear HUMAN Berna: I have just learned 
of the sudden and sad death of your brother, 
Adlai Stevenson. 

It is never easy to know what to write at 
times like this: A death in the family is an 
intimate thing. It is hard to know how to 
be helpful. I am sure in this case that you, 
as the next of kin, must feel this loss with 
acute anguish and grief. For you have lost 
not only a brother, but a friend who worked 
untiringly for you, and who literally died in 
your service. 

“It was my great personal privilege to have 
known your brother. He was the most truly 
civilized man I have ever met. He hated 
bigotry and ugliness and ignorance and pov- 
erty. Above all he hated cruelty and tyran- 
ny and war. He loved language and honor 
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and country. He delighted in beauty and 
fun and good deeds. 

“Above all, he loved you. 

“With all of his sensitivities and sensibil- 
ities he was a man of exquisite moral cour- 
age. You and I have seen him more than 
once stand up to bullies and Mars—gather- 
ing to his side by his powers of persuasion 
and his personal integrity all men of rea- 
son and good will. 

“His vision of the future was radiant: a 
lawful world in which our international 
squabbles could be settled without violence; 
& prosperous world from which hunger and 
squalor and disease had been banished; a 
just and joyful world in which no one in the 
human community was denied dignity and 
opportunity. 

“You have sustained a great loss. I send 
you my deepest sympathy in a grief which 
I share. I would only remind you that 
we have been left memories which, if seri- 
ously pondered, can fashion a new civili- 
zation. 

“Sincerely, 


Senator George Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no greater champion for California 
agriculture than Senator GEORGE MUR- 
PHY. For months he has worked to solve 
the critical shortage of harvest labor 
caused by the decision made by Secre- 
tary of Labor, Wirtz, to ban Mexican 
bracero workers. 

Senator MurPHY’s constructive criti- 
cism of the current administration’s ill- 
conceived domestic farm-labor policy, 
and his sound suggestions for solving the 
California farmer’s harvest plight in my 
opinion will, if heeded by President 
Johnson and Secretary Wirtz, ultimately 
prove to be the only logical and reason- 
able solution to the crisis. 

The following San Diego Union edi- 
torial for Monday, July 19, gives the lucid 
picture of the nearing farm crisis and 
Senator Murpxy’s position: 

FARM CRISIS NEARS 

Evidence continues to grow as summer 
progresses and crops ripen that there is not 
enough domestic labor to fill the needs of 
California’s agriculture. 

For reasons of his own, however, the Sec- 
retary of Labor continues to ignore the hard 
facts. If he continues to turn a deaf ear 
to the needs of agriculture it may take years 
to undo the damage. 

The hard facts are that there are not 
enough enough adult domestic workers to 
harvest California crops and those in other 
States. It also is true that the use of high 
school youths on farms during the summer is 
an inadequate and impermanent solution. 

Senator GEORGE MurPHY has documented 
on the Senate floor that only about one- 
fifth of the adults hired for farm work stay 
longer than a month. New problems are 
created when large groups quit. 

With all due credit to the youths, it is 
evident they create additional transporta- 
tion, supervision and clerical problems for 
farmers, which is reflected in the increasing 
price of produce and fruit. Large numbers 
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of the young men also stay on the crews only 
a short time. 

Furthermore, the youths will not be avail- 
able at the end of August and during Sep- 
tember when about 100,000 acres of tomatoes 
ripen. It is estimated at least 30,000 farm 
workers will be needed in California to har- 
vest this crop. 

Incidentally, Senator MurPHY points out 
that the tomato plantings are down this year 
from 143,000 in 1964 because of labor uncer- 
tanities. In addition he said strawberry 
shipments are $6.5 million lower in 1965. 

Whether he likes it or not, Mr. Wirtz will 
have to permit use of foreign labor if he is to 
meet the need. The sooner he does, the bèt- 
ter agriculture will fare. 


The Timmy Walsh Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, every 2 
years a new group of Congressmen take 
the oath of office as Member of this 
House. Out of every such group there 
are a few who are destined to become 
leaders in this House. 

It is a great source of pride to me to 

that one of the new Members of 
this House, who has already distin- 
guished himself as an excellent Repre- 
Sentative is a colleague from my own 
State of New Jersey. 

James J. Howarp, who was an out- 
Standing educator before becoming a 
Member of Congress, brings to this House 
a high degree of dedication and idealism. 
I would like to insert at this point in the 
Recorp a story which was published in 
This Week Sunday supplement on July 
18, 1965. The story shows why New Jer- 
sey and the Nation can take pride in the 
performance of James J. Howarp who 
has received more deserved national ac- 
Claim than any other freshman Repre- 
Sentative in my memory. The people of 
Ocean and Monmouth Counties have sent 
a very brilliant and devoted young man 
to Congress. We shall be hearing a great 
deal more from this able legislator in the 
years to come. I urge all Members to 
take a few minutes to read this heart- 
Warming story. 

The story follows: 

THE Timmy WALSH STORY 

(Nore—Today a 9-year-old boy is slowly 
but surely recovering from a tragic accident, 
It took skilled doctors and ultramodern med- 
ical know-how. It also took an energetic 

scores of friends and neigh- 
bors, and the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The story begins in the spring of 1965, in 
Neptune, N.J.) 
(By Thomas J. Fleming) 

Thursday, March 4, 4:30 pm.: 9-year-old 

y Walsh and his older brother Kevin 
Were trying to burn some trash in their back 
yard. A gasoline can exploded in Kevin's 
hands, and Timmy was engulfed by liquid 
fire from the waist up. He was rushed to 
Neptune's Fitkin Hospital. Dr. Frank Zim- 
mer, who took charge of Timmy, later said: 
He had burns on 65 percent of his body 
Aren, and much of his skin had been de- 
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stroyed. His condition was extremely criti- 
caL” 


Dr. Zimmer told Timmy’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis J. Walsh, that the first 24 to 
48 hours would be crucial. Massive burns, 
such as Timmy had received, often cause 
kidney failure and death, In the operating 
room, Dr. Zimmer performed emergency sur- 
gery, and Timmy was placed in Fitkin's in- 
tensive-care ward, where he was treated by 
the most modern methods—dressings on his 
hands, the rest of his body open—no band- 
ages, but everything, from bedsheets to 
nurses’ gowns, sterilized against infection, 
another potential killer for the seriously 


burned. 

Fitkin did everything that any first-class 
hospital would and could have done for 
Timmy. Timmy was alive—barely. But 
when Francis Walsh conferred with Dr. Zim- 
mer, he realized that the 48-hour crisis was 
only the first of many deadly hurdles that 
his son would have to surmount in the 
months to come. For weeks, infection would 
be a continuing threat. Thereafter he would 
need months of highly specialized care. 

Meanwhile, dozens of friends called Walsh, 
offering sympathy and advice. From one, a 
just-retired Army lieutenant colonel, he 
heard that Brooke Army Medical Center, in 
San Antonio, Tex., was world famous as a 
“Burn Center." “It sounded like the perfect 
place for Timmy,” Walsh said. “I decided 
to call our Congressman and see what he 
could do.” 

The Walshes’ Congressman is James J. 
Howarp. A real-life “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington,” Howard is an ex-school prin- 
cipal, elected in 1964 against a veteran oppo- 
nent in a campaign he financed entirely from 
his own small savings. During the race 
Howard often stressed his belief that big 
Government—and no one will deny our $100 
billion Federal Government is big—should 
respond to the needs of ordinary citizens. 
When Howarp got Walsh's call, relayed from 
his district office in Asbury Park, he realized 
instantly that here was a challenge to his 
political philosophy, if there ever was one. 

“I want to do everything possible—and un- 
possible—to help this boy,” Howarp told 
Timothy Sullivan, his administrative as- 
sistant. 

Friday. 11:28 am.: A furious five-hour 
battle began between Howarp and his staff 
and official Washington's labyrinth of red 
tape, The first call went to Maj. Harry M. 
Funk, the Air Force Maison officer on Capitol 
Hill. Was it possible to get an Air Force 
plane to fly the boy to Brooke? Air Force 
policy did permit such a thing, Funk said. 
But only when a human life was at stake. He 
emphasized that it was not a routine proce- 
dure. The order would have to come directly 
from the office of the Secretary of Defense. 

“We'll get it,” Howarp said. 

One freshman Congressman against the 
Pentagon! To any veteran observer of the 
Washington scene, the mere idea was ludi- 
crous. Freshman Congressmen carry noto- 
riously little weight in the first place. You 
have to come back for two, three, four terms 
before the hundreds of bemedaled and be- 
ribboned colonels and generals in that mag- 
nificent bureaucratic fortress begin to take 
you seriously. To make matters even more 
complicated, the Air Force and the Army, 
two services not noted for their friendliness, 
had to be persuaded to work together. The 
Army controlled Brooke Medical Center, the 
Air Force the means of getting Timmy there. 

“We had only one thing going for us.“ Con- 
gressman. Howarp says. “And that was 
Timmy. Every time we told his story to one 
of those supposedly hard-nosed warrior 
types, they went all out—not for me—but 
for him.” 

Friday, 11:45 a.m.: Howarp’s team button- 
holed another legislative liaison officer, Ma]. 
Walter Williams, at the Pentagon. Williams 
was sympathetic—but he demanded’ a vast 
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amount of information about the case. The 
Air Force Surgeon General would have to 
decide, first, whether there was a life at 
stake. Then they would need to know 
whether there was room at Brooke—and 
whether Brooke, too, agreed that Timmy's 
life depended on their expert attention. 
Finally, there was the question of money. 
The law stated very plainly that in civilian 
evacuation cases, someone had to pay every 
cent of the cost of putting a hospital plane 
in the alr at $434 per hour. 

Let's find out if it can be done, then we'll 
worry about the money,” Howarp said. 

Now came a wild series of phone calls in 
several directions—to New Jersey to get 
Walsh family and medical data, to Texas to 
get Brooke Army Medical Center into the act, 
to the Pentagon to get Army permission for 
Timmy to enter Brooke. Howanrn’s team did 
learn Walsh had a fine service record both 
during and after World War Il—he had been 
an Army Air Force technical sergeant and 
had won the Air Medal with four oak leaf 
clusters. This helped. But it took at least a 
dozen more phone calls before Howarp got 
the Secretary of the Army Alles’ signature on 
an order admitting Timmy to Brooke. 

But he was not in yet. The telephone wires 
hummed between Washington, Texas, and 
Neptune as the medical men questioned Dr. 
Zimmer minutely on Timmy's condition, 
They even had an Army doctor from nearby 
Fort Monmouth doublecheck them. After at 
least an hour of consultation back and forth, 
they decided that Timmy qualified for 
Brooke. In Fitkin, meanwhile, Timmy re- 
mained extremely critical, but was holding 
his own. 8 

Friday. 8 p.m.: The operation was nearing 
the “go” stage. But the biggest snag re- 
mained: money. Both the Air Force and the 
Army said nothing could move until they 
found out who was paying. Back to New 
Jersey now for more consultations with 
Francis Walsh. As sergeant at arms in the 
Monmouth County district court, his salary 
was a little less than $4,000 a year with vari- 
able commission income from his additional 
post as court constable. How could he say 
yes? “The Air Force called us at least three 
times about the money,” Howarn says. We 
were concentrating so hard on Timmy we kept 
forgetting about it. But the people in 
Neptune didn’t.” 

On the previous night, Walsh’s friends and 
neighbors had assured him that they were 
going to begin a fund to help him pay for 
Timmy’s medical bills. Thus Walsh was able 
to honestly say he could pay both for the 
plane and Timmy’s care at Brooke. “I told 
the Congressman I didn’t care how much it 
cost,” Walsh recalls, I'd pay it somehow, if 
it took us the next 10 years.” 

All sides were now in agreement and the 
final order was hand-carried through the 
Pentagon's winding corridors to Secretary 
McNamara’s office. 

Friday, 4:37 p.m.: The Air Force called 
Congressman Howarp to tell him that their 
MATS wing (Military Air Transport Service) 
had been ordered to contact Brooke Medical 
Center and arrange to fly a burn team“ to 
New Jersey immediately. But the drama was 
by no means over. The order reached the 
airfield in Texas at 4:15, Texas time. 

Friday, 6:15 p.m.: The plane was airborne 
with the Brooke burn team, headed by Capts. 
William Mills and Dora Harris, aboard. 

Saturday, 1:35 a.m.: The plane landed at 
McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey, and 
the burn team immediately contacted Dr. 
Zimmer, who was well into his second sleep- 
Tess night at Timmy’s bedside. Before take- 
off from Texas, the plan had been to fly Tim- 
my out later in the morning. “But when we 
discussed his case after the burn team land- 
ed,” Dr, Zimmer said, “I recommended im- 
mediate evacuation, We had his body fluids 
pretty well stabilized. But I did not know 
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how long we could maintain this condi- 
tion.” 

Word was flashed to Timmy's parents, who 
rushed to the hospital. Meanwhile, the burn 
team boarded a UH2A helicopter at McGuire 
and headed for Fitkin. The chopper devel- 
oped a hydraulic leak, and was forced to make 
a emergency landing at Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station, This gave the Navy a chance to 
give Timmy a hand and they did not hesitate 
for a moment. Two lieutenants from Hell- 
copter Utility Squadron 2 were routed from 
their beds and the burn team was soon air- 
borne again, 

At Fitkin, meanwhile, doctors, nurses, or- 
derlies and administrators on the night shift 
were summoned to the parking lot at 4 a.m. 
They formed a large circle with their cars 
and turned on the headlights. For 2 hours 
they waited patiently. 

Saturday, 5 a.m.: The helicopter finally 
came swooping down out of the dark sky 
onto this improvised airfield, and Captains 
Millis and Harris hurried into the hospital 
to examine Timmy and prepare him for the 
flight to Texas. 

Saturday, 6:25 a.m.: Timmy was on his 
way to McGuire. “They told me,” Mr. Walsh 
says, “that he might not be alive when they 
got to Texas. That’s how close it was.” 

Another problem now arose. It developed 
that the smaller Navy copter could not take 
Timmy's parents, who had received permis- 
sion to fly with the burn team to Brooke 
Medical Center, so that it was only after 
a frantic race by automobile that Francis 
and Joan Walsh boarded the MATS plane 
Just as the engines began warming up. 

Saturday, 12:35 p.m. cst: The plane landed 
at San Antonio and Timmy, still very much 
alive, was rushed immediately to the operat- 
ing room at Brooke Medical Center, where he 
would begin his treatment. 

“Our first concern,” says Dr. Mills, “was 
dealing with the burn shock. Once Timmy’s 
fluid balance had returned to normal, we be- 
gan the other phase of the treatment that 
we have worked out for such seriously burned 
patients.’ There was no time to lose. 

Timmy was placed in the burn ward's in- 
tensive-care section which is equipped with 
special electric beds that are turned periodi- 
cally so no part of his burns received too 
much contact with the sheets. Twice a day 
his burns were coated with an antibacterial 
cream that the laboratory at Brooke Medical 
Center has developed specifically for prevent- 
ing infections in burn cases. Each day he 
also received hydrotherapy treatment in a 
specially designed tank. This washes off “es- 
char”—loose dead tissue which always fol- 
lows third degree burns. At the end of the 
third week Timmy received homografts 
skin from dead donors, which protected his 
burns and promoted healing until he was 
strong enough to tolerate skin 
from the lower part of his own body for the 
final grafts. 

As of this writing, the skin grafts of his 
own skin have been completed. An exercise 
program is making him ambulatory again, in 
preparation for his transfer to a Boston hos- 
pital for plastic and reconstructive surgery. 
Timmy is definitely on the road back. 

In Neptune, meanwhile, Francis Walsh's 
friends are making good on their pledge to 
pay in full the cost of the mercy mission 
Congressman Howarp organized. With the 
help of the local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce the “Timmy Walsh Fund“ (c/o Nep- 
tune Junior Chamber of Commerce, Post 
Office 184, Neptune, N.J.) has raised over 
$5,500. They hope to double this sum, at 
least. The bill from the Air Force alone was 
$5,950.94. Timmy's care at Brooke Medical 
Center cost $42 a day. There will also be 
expenses in Boston. 

“We've gotten donations from all over the 


State,” says Joseph McArdle, a Walsh neigh- 
bor who has been in charge of the fundrais- 
“Its amazing, the way people have 
responded to Timmy's story. 

“You read a lot of flag waving stuff about 
what a great country this is. But when you 
see the Government do something like this 
for a 9-year-old kid, you say to yourself: Hey, 
it really is true 

That's what I’m down here to prove,” says 
Congressman HOWARD. 


Pressure Kept on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my fellow 
Members of the House an editorial in 
the July 19 edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal, discussing the possibilities of 
Congress adjourning by Labor Day. It 
is a very discerning editorial which 
points out the record of the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress is regarded as a 
productive one. 

The full text of the editorial reads as 
follows: 

PRESSURE KEPT ON CONGRESS 

Congressional leaders have been saying 
that they hope to go home by Labor Day. 
But President Johnson, who already has won 
more from Congress than any President in 
three decades, still has so much work to be 
done that he thinks the legislators may have 
to stay around until November. 

The list of major bills the President has 
succeeded in getting through both Houses is 

edicare, Appalachia assistance, 
elementary-secondary education aid, the cof- 
fee agreement, foreign aid, presidential con- 
tinuity, voting rights, gold reserves, excise tax 
reduction, omnibus h h 
He seems almost certain to get his pro- 
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grams for higher education, immigration, de- 


partment of housing, minimum wage. He 
may get a right-to-work repeal and a farm 
ogram. 

Even if Congress went home tomorrow it 
would have had a successful session for the 
administration by past standards. But the 
President isn’t slowing down on his demands. 
He recently gave Vice President Humphrey a 
list of 22 bills he wants passed before Con- 
gress adjourns, and he let congressional lead- 
ers know that he expects passage. He has 
some critical words about Congressmen who 
leave Washington on Thursday night and 
come back Tuesday morning and don't carry 
their workload. 

Why has this been such a highly produc- 
tive session? For one thing the Johnson 
landslide was a message to Congress. It 
brought into Congress many new Members 
dedicated to his program and swept out 
many who opposed it. Too, the bulk of this 
program has been espoused in whole or in 
part by Democratic Presidents—Roosevelt, 
Truman, Kennedy—for years and its time had 
arrived. But credit must still go to the 
President. He is an infatigable worker. He 
knows his way through the Halls of Con- 
gress. He knows how to collect political 
debts and make political compromises. He 
can bring pressure if necessary. 

The Johnson honeymoon may be growing 
a bit tempestuous but it continues to run. 


J uly 26, 1965 
The Wonders of the “Wundees” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House a very interesting article 
by James Kilpatrick which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
July 16. It deals with the rent supple- 
ment program recently—and unfortu- 
nately—passed by this House. Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s writing is, of course, in the vein 
of satire, but there is a very disturbing 
possibility that we will come to regret the 
coming of that about which he writes. 

The article follows: 

THE WONDERS OF THE ‘WUNDEES’ 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Winston and Sally Belle Smith were mar- 
ried in the spring of 1966, a few weeks after 
he had been booted out of this third Job 
Corps encampment and she had been sent 
home from the girls school in Florida. They 
had grown up together, more or less, in the 
same public housing project; they had 
dropped out of school together. They had 
the same ambition, which was to stay well 


fed without really working, so it was natural 


to find them at last man and wife. 

Winston worked part time in a service sta- 
tion and Sally Belle worked part time in a 
barbecue and grill, but these were merely 
avocations. Their real job, which occupied 
them increasingly as the years went on, was 
simply to stay poor within the P. & R. It 
was a lot of work, what with all the forms 
and things. 

The “P. & R.” of course, were the pro- 
cedures and regulations established by the 
Administrator, These had first been estab- 
lished in the summer of 1965, 9 months or 
so before the young couple were married, but 
by 1966 they had become a way of life. Rent 
supplements, it will be recalled, were only the 
beginning. “The amount of the annual pay- 
ment with respect to any dwelling unit shall 
not exceed the amount by which the fair 
market rental of such unit exceeds one- 
fourth of the tenant's income as determined 
by the Administrator pursuant to procedures 
and regulations established by him.“ That 
was the way the law first read, in the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965. 

Winston and Sally Belle qualified at once 
for a rent supplemental. They were among 
the 300,000, who came in as the one-oh-one- 
one-dee’s, soon shortened to the Wundee's. 
a diminutive taken from the act's definition 
under the so-called Stephens amendment of 
those eligible for help on their rent. This 
made the supplemental available to any 
family whose income was within established 
levels for public housing, provided that such 
a family, under section 101(1)(D) were then 
occupying “substandard housing.” Winston 
and Sally Belle were living in an ordinary 
walk-up flat, not too good, not too bad, but 
after Sally Belle broke out the windows with 
a beer bottle, they were officially substand- 
ard; so they went down and signed up. 

By the summer of 1968, when the time 
came for the first recertification of income 
under the P. & R., the Smiths were a little 
uneasy. They had been earning $3,200 be- 
tween them when they moved into the new 
apartment in the co-op, where the fair mar- 
ket rental was $125 a month or $1,500 a 
year. The taxpayers had been kicking in 
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$700 a year as the difference between one- 
fourth of their income and the fair rent, but 
lately the Smiths accidentally had been earn- 
ing a little more and they were afraid the 
P. & R. man would catch up with the situa- 
tion. 

As it turned out, they didn't need to worry, 
for that same summer—the summer of 
1968—Congress added another section at the 
President's request. This brought Winston 
and Sally Belle into the wonderful world of 
the one-oh-one-one-ee's, or Wunnys as they 
were called, in which rent supplementals 
were extended to any persons “socially or 
culturally disadyantaged.” The Wunnys 
Were permitted to qualify if they earned as 
much as 50 percent above the maximum per- 
mitted for occupants of public housing, and 
With all that Job Corps d, there 
Was no question of Winston's making good. 
He had only to keep failing. 

It wasn't easy, for money somehow kept. 
Coming Winston's way, but Sally Belle helped 
by leaving the bar-b-q and devoting her full 
time to the P&R. The amendments of 1970 
Spread the principle of supplementals to 
clothing, transportation, and food. That year 
Winston took in $6,000—he couldn't seem to 
help it—and while this naturally left him 
safely “poor” under the P & R, it complicated 
the bookkeeping. The trigger points were 25 
percent on rent, 20 percent on food, 15 per- 
cent on transportation, and 8.3 percent on 
clothes, and Sally Belle never could learn to 
multiply by 83 percent. She had determi- 
nation, though, and after a while, what with 
further amendments of the law, they were 
getting $1,000 toward rent, and $800 toward 
food, and $500 toward payments on the two 
Cars, and the P & R had been revised to cover 
a coat of imitation mink. What with Sally 
Belle’s unemployment compensation, it all 
added up. 

Winston retired in 1980, at the age of 34, 
his active working life behind him. There- 
after the Smiths earned no income, by which 
they qualified for 100-percent supplementals 
including a swimming pool not to exceed 20 
by 40 feet. Here the poor fellow drowned, 4 
years later on a cold afternoon in April when 
the clocks were striking 13. The coffin sup- 
Plemental, under the P & R, covered the full 
expense, 


The Unseen Drama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many of us in the House have won- 
dered where so many of the ideas for the 
Great Society originate, and it appears 
that Mr. Joseph Alsop has found the 
Secret. 


He states in his column published in 
ee Washington Post on July 23 as fol- 

ows: 

The President's reported instructions to his 
Staff to collect the recommendations of “every 
Screwball, every nut, every guy with a long 
beard who can’t find his way across the side- 
Walk without getting hit by an automobile— 
they'll just as likely have more ideas than 
the rest of us put together. 


His whole article follows: 
- THE UNSEEN Drama 
{By Joseph Alsop) 
The script is by no means finished yet, but 


the policy drama that is now being written 
in the White House, in the customary ob- 
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security, has high promise of long-range his- 
toric significance. 

Unless the Vietnamese war prevents, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s next legislature program 
the first to be truly his own—is likely to im- 
pose a new direction on the future develop- 
ment of this country. 

The drama in question, of course, is the 
preparation of that program. It is a drama- 
tic business, in the first place, because the 
President and his advisers are beginning with 
nothing more than a general sense of this 
new direction. 

“In other periods of challenge and forward 
movement we have had a fertile advance 
ground of thought toward which the Govern- 
ment (itself) could move * * * today * * * 
this is not true.” 

The quotation is an undelivered passage 
in a recent speech by one of Lyndon John- 
son’s chief program planners, young Richard 
Goodwin. Goodwin noted an exception or 
two to this confession (which is also an im- 
plied indictment of America’s intellectual 
advance guard) that he could find no coher- 
ent body of ideas anywhere about further 
governmental progress. With justice, some 
of the proposals put forward by J. Kenneth 
Galbraith and Michael Harrington were spe- 
cially singled out. 

With Goodwin's confession, one must con- 
trast the President's reported instructions to 
his staff to collect the recommendations of 
“every screwball, every nut, every guy with a 
long beard who can't find his way across the 
sidewalk without getting hit by an auto- 
mobile—they'll just as likely have more ideas 
than the rest of us put together.” 

The more pompous asses in the intellectual 
community may deplore the mode of expres- 
sion; but they cannot complain of any Presi- 
dential hostility to new proposals, from what- 
ever source. In this tic semi- 
vacuum, the choice of a new direction seems 
to be gradually maturing. 

The main drama of the matter lies in the 
new direction’s very novelty. If you analyze 
the U.S. Government's ever-expanding actiy- 
ities in the last half century, you find that 
ali sorts of new areas of action have been 
boldly entered, ranging from energetic reg- 
ulation of the national economy, to aid for 
public education. 

But you also will find that very little in- 
deed has been done about the human en- 
vironment in America. There have been 
patchy and sporadic efforts to set aside na- 
tional parks, for instance, or to provide mini- 
mal housing for the very poor. But the 
poisoning of the air and the water has been 
freely permitted; the transformation of the 
great cities into asphalt jungles has been 
passively tolerated; the ugly sprawl of half- 
sium suburbs has been almost welcomed. 

‘There would be little chance of such prob- 
lems being tackled, of course, if the U.S. 
economy were in the condition that President 
Kennedy inherited. But Mr. Kennedy and 
now Mr. Johnson have worked wonders with 
their probusiness keynesianism (for want of 
a better phrase). This year it has produced 
a rate of growth of no less than 5 percent in 
real terms and 6.6 percent in unadjusted 
money terms. 

Thus the old passionate emphasis on 
growth alone has become a thing of the past, 
as the leaders of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers freely admit. We're only just begin- 
ning to discover what normal, steady growth 
can do,” one Council member remarked the 
other day. “And that frees us to take other 
things in hand.” 

The problems of the American environment 
promise to be the chief things that are taken 
in hand—unless the President decides in the 
negative at the last moment. Maybe he will 
decide in the negative. 

He values his good relations with the busi- 
ness community. The business community 
not only dislikes Federal Government’s entry 
into new action areas; many businessmen 
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will also be offended by antipollution meas- 
ures, for examples. In addition, the Federal 
investments to improve the American en- 
vironment will seldom be seed investments. 

Yet Lyndon Johnson's boldness is the equal 
of his caution. The two qualities alternate, 
in fact. He now wants a bold program for 
next year—every bit as big, he somewhat 
alarmingly told a caller, as the unprecedented 
program he is putting through the present 
congressional session. And he is the sort of 
man who would like to be remembered for 
having made America visibly, tangibly, phys- 
ically a better country to live in. 


An In-Depth Analysis of the Proposal To 
Repeal Section 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished Utah scholar and business- 
man, Dr. Obert C. Tanner, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Utah, and 
founder and president of an important 
manufacturing concern in my State, has 
sent me and other Members of Congress 
a thoughtful analysis of the proposal to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSAL To REPEAL SECTION 
14(b) or THE TAFT-HARTLEY Act 
(By Dr. Obert C. Tanner) 

I have been asked for a more careful 
analysis of 14(b). 

In doing so, it may be relevant without 
apology, to mention my background. $ 

I am professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, member of the Utah Bar, 
founder and president of O. C. Tanner Co. 
the largest company in its field in the United 
States—the manufacture of industrial sery- 
ice emblems. 

One other : I do not feel any 
real business interest in 14(b). My com- 
pany employs many people, all of whom freely 
and independently decide for themselves the 
basis of our labor-management relations. 

Like all great issues, 14(b) has two sides, 
strongly defended; deeply felt, and far-reach- 
ing in consequences. 

Hopefully and modestly, the following may 
pinpoint, and also explain: 

1. Why 14(b) is so controversial. 

2. Why the main issue of 14(b) is im- 
portant to (a) the success of the American 
press movement, (b) the success of Ameri- 
can 2 
14 0b) raises many issues. Some of them 
are: 

1. The right to work. 

2. The free rider problem. 

3. Majority rule of union democracy. 

4. Federal versus States’ rights. 

5. Economics of right-to-work laws. 

6. Political obligations, either way. 

14(b) is the old-age problem of individual- 
ism versus collectivism. 

Some favor, in the repeal of 14(b), what 
they believe is the larger social gain of a 
Stronger labor movement. Some favor, in re- 
taining 14(b), what they believe is the great- 
er importance of individual freedom. 

Questions the Congress, and all of us ask 
of 14(b), are these: Which side is right—or 
more right than wrong? Which side is best 
for American labor? Which side is best for 
our democracy? 
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Whatever the answer, 14(b) should be care- 
fully examined for one great purpose: its 
meaning in the daily lives of the people 
involved. 

Such an approach, if carefully done, may 
aid in clarity, and possibly also, in under- 
standing. 

I. To begin with, the first part of the 
meaning of 14(b), for the worker involved, 
may be explained by the concept of institu- 
tion-joining. 

This concept of institution-joining, if clar- 
ified may get at the controversy, and also 
explain the main problem of 14(b). 

All institutions, and all institution-join- 


ing, for simplicity, may be roughly divided 


into two kinds: 

First, there are those institutions which do 
not deeply affect the individual lives of their 
members institutions necessary for some 
services, that are dues-collecting, and which 
impose certain obligations, but institutions 
which do not penetrate deeply into an in- 
dividual’s life—his ideas, emotions, and per- 
sonal convictions. 

Then there are other institutions, whose 
requirements are intended to deeply involve 
the inner life of individual members. Such 
depth-institutions, to be successful, must 
profoundly affect a member’s way of life— 
approving certain ideas while condemning 
other ideas, praising some attitudes and con- 
demning others, calling at times for great 

sacrifices. 


personal 

A labor union, if considered carefully, is 
the second of these two kinds of institutions. 
It is necessarily a depth institution, deeply 
and rightly affecting each conscientious 
member's ideas, emotions, convictions, free- 
doms and responsibllities. 

Perhaps next to religion, good unionism in- 
volves the individual with more total com- 
mitment than any other institution. 

Joining a union, however lightly done by 
many, is eventually no surface affair of pay- 
ing dues in return for benefits received. 

Unionism, both in the joining and belong- 
ing, becomes an attempt to solve many of 
life’s great personal and social problems: 
The struggle for bread, the fight for justice, 
the rivalries for leadership, the arguments of 
policy, the uses of power, the payments of 
dues, the sacrifices of strikes. 

Responsible union-joining is no light de- 
cision, with easy obligations, and indiffer- 
ent consequences. Perhaps no institution- 
joining will more profoundly affect a per- 
son’s ideas, emotions, and way of life. 

This fact involves 14(b) in the ultimate is- 
sue of real freedom, the freedom of the inner 
life, of the mind and spirit of man. This fact 
involves the Congress with the problem of a 
great freedom in American life, 

Some freedoms are not so important, such 
as choices of economic opportunities and sur- 
face decisions of every-day living. Other 
freedoms are about a person’s ideas, private 
judgments, individual preferences, personal 
conyictions—here is the greatest freedom, or 
the greatest coercion. 

A labor union, and therefore 14(b), is in- 
volved with both these freedoms—economic 
freedoms, but also the inner freedoms that 
are intellectual or moral or spiritual. 

The free rider argument is the simple jus- 
tice that he who receives a benefit from the 
efforts and expense of his fellow-workers, 
should help to pay for it. When this fact 
is established, he should pay his share—in 
money or effort—but not in lost personal 
freedoms of the mind—that or a lost job. 
Money justice is an easy problem for legis- 
lation. The vastly greater problem in 14(b), 
is the preservation of personal dignity. 

So when the Congress decides 14(b), it will 
be involved with the meaning of depth in- 
stitution-joining for an individual worker, 
the meaning this has for the inner life of 
personal freedom. 

The above analysis, the meaning of 14(b) 
in the daily lives of working people, this is 
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only partly explained by the concept of in- 
stitution-joining. 

I. The other part of the meaning of the 
issue of 14(b) in the daily lives of millions 
of Americans, is the kind of coercion in- 
volved. 

All agree that 14(b) is mainly a concern 
about coercion. But what kind of coercion? 
How much coercion? What is the nature of 
this coercion? How powerful? 

To be sure, all agree that the cause of 
unionism is one that requires a strong collec- 
tive unity. To achieve this, great individual 
pressures are n 


ecessary. 
The question of 14(b) is this: How far. 


how much, how deep, may a majority of 
union members go, in order to achieve the 
solidarity required for success? What pres- 
sure applied against a minority is legitimate? 
What pressure applied against a minority is 
excessive? 

14(b) becomes the grave issue of whether 
the power of jobholding, and the power of 
joblosing—such a power used by a majority 
in coercing a minority—whether this is ex- 
cessive. 

The argument used so widely by those who 
would repeal 14(b), is that a majority rule 
is sound democracy. Is it? What is the 
majority trying todo? How much rule, how 
much coercion—in what realms, and by what 
degree of coercion? 

Whether a majority should rule, depends 
upon what the ruling is about, and how the 
ruling is used. 

Perhaps next to force, the threat of losing, 
or the promise of keeping a job, is the ulti- 
mate coercion. Life's great struggle is for 
bread. Life’s great fear is poverty. Few 
powers can match the threat of failure, or 
the promise of success, in breadwinning. 

14(b) already permits many unions to bar- 
gain for the great power of a job, or no job. 

The issue of repeal of 14(b) is whether the 
Congress, our Federal Government, over the 
expressed wishes of 19 States—whether the 
Congress should now make such a 
coercion universal in American life. It is 
one thing for a partisan group to pressure 
their minority, it is a more serious matter 
for the government of a free people to legal- 
ize this partisan coercion against a minority, 
involving perhaps millions of otherwise un- 
willing Americans. 


The conclusion is that 14(b) joins two 
important elements in the lives of working 
people: (a) Their inner personal convictions, 
(b) their success or failure in breadwinning. 

These two elements involve two of the 
most important freedoms in their daily liv- 
ing: 1. Their freedom of mind, of decision. 
2. Their freedom of economic opportunity, 
of keeping their jobs. 

Repeal of 14(b) would make a national 
policy, namely, that economic opportunity 
for millions of Americans will be dependent 
upon that kind of institution-joining that 
profoundly affects the inner lives of these 
same millions of Americans. 

III. Finally, the last important question of 
14(b), is whether the American labor move- 
ment will be helped or hurt by its repeal. 
Wherein lies the success of the American 
labor movement? 

With the health and well-being of the 
American labor movement in mind, how may 
the issues raised by 14(b), be most wisely de- 
cided? 

With apology, I attempt my reply from the 
background of my dual professional life— 
a professor of philosophy and president of a 
large manufacturing company. This back- 
ground necessarily colors my views, so is im- 
portant that it be mentioned. 

What follows would be my reasoning, if 
I were a Congressman attemping to solve 
14(b) both for the best interests of our 
democracy, and also the best interests of the 
labor movement. As a student of democ- 
racy, I have reached one rather firmly held 
conclusion, if a free people would remain free 
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from within, if they would avoid internal 
corruptions and internal tyrannies, 

Here is my conclusion: To remain free and 
healthy, the government of a democracy must 
firmly insist that all institutions, all special 
interest groups—including business and la- 
bor—all must live and prosper, if they can, 
by the hard and difficult tests of free, open, 
and fair competition. 

The pin-point of the wrong, if 14(b) is re- 
pealed is this: Our Government would, in 
this case, abandon the healthy competition 
of persuasion, for an unhealthy coercion, 
within the labor movement. 

In earlier years our labor movement needed 
special Government protection and encour- 
agement. Today, under the present NLRB, 
unions are able to compete very successfully, 
not as fast and as much as they desire, yet 
very successfully. 

A healthy labor movement will therefore 
be more successful if it faces the following 
hard and difficult, yet healthy competition of 
the following three forms: 

1. Winning individual memberships and 
personal loyalties, by persuasion, rather than 
by the coercion involved in the repeal of 
14(b). 

2. Winning union elections, in competition 
with nonunion companies, whose manage- 
ment tries to outdo the unions in benefits to 
workers. Our democracy gains by this 
wholesome competition. 

3. By proving with persuasion, the value 
of unionism, in right-to-work States. 

(The above three forms of competition are 
understandably not favored by union leaders. 
Very naturally they will avoid the harder 
laborers of unionism by in favor 
of easier success, if 14(b) is repealed. But 
their choice is not the last word for a Oon- 
gressman or Senator. The last word is the 
ultimate freedom and health of our democ- 
racy.) 

While unionism will be strengthened in 
numbers, finances, and political influences, 
if 14(b) is repealed, the big 
Congress is this: Will unionism, in the long 
run, be healthier if it grows (a) by persua- 
sion? (b) or by coercion? 

Which of these two kinds of unionism is 
healthier for a democracy, the persuasive or 
the coercive? 

The moral, spiritual, political issue of re- 
pealing 14(b) is this: Since the health of a 
democracy the 


gency for the Congress to greatly increase the 
total amount of coercion in American life? 

Finally, how far, how deep, how powerfully, 
will the Congress decide to invade the per- 
sonal life of an individual? All the freedom 
there is, is known only by an individual. 

It is appropriate to conclude by a reminder, 
that that the Bill of Rights was added to the 
Constitution, after it was fully realized that 
& majority could tyrannize over a minority, 
quite as much as an aristocracy or a single 
dictator. 


Club Internationale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, regard- 
less of how much money we spend on 
foreign aid, there is no guarantee that 
any positive good is accomplished unless 
we make a sincere attempt to foster bet- 
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ter people-to-people relationships here 
and abroad. 

One way of accomplishing this, of 
course, is by encouraging Americans to 
see the world and to enable them to meet 
citizens of other countries on a personal 
level. This way, through mutually re- 
inforced friendships, international un- 
derstanding will prosper and we will de- 
velop, so to speak, a corps of good-will 
ambassadors. 

A new nationwide organization, Club 
Internationale, is forming to encourage 
members to participate in an education 
and travel program in an effort to widen 
their scope of interests and to instill in 
them an international spirit. Ulti- 
mately, the club expects to form chap- 
ters in other countries, so that members 
there may more easily come and see 
America. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the Perth 
Amboy, N. J., Evening News of July 20, 
which notes that Mr. Marvin Rosenblum, 
of Edison, N.J., has been named director 
of the Central Jersey chapter of Club 
Internationale. 

The article follows: 

Epson Man Heaps AREA TRAVEL CLUB 

An Edison man has been named director of 
the new Central Jersey chapter of Club 
Internationale. 

Marvin Rosenblum has been named di- 
rector of the chapter of the nationwide, non- 
profit club. The chapter, which covers Mid- 
dlesex, Monmouth, and Somerset Counties, is 
the first to be chartered in the Northeastern 
United States. 

The only organization of its kind in the 
United States, it is modeled after the Club 
Mediteranee, which has been operating 
abroad for 15 years. 

The purpose of the club is to enable its 
Members to save, through weekly deposits, 
for a grand tour of Europe. The members 
also receive bonus vacations in the interim. 

In addition to these vacations, the club 
Offers its members a program of parties, 


dances, lectures, discussions, and other 
activities. 

The club also features instruction in golf, 
tennis, and foreign 


languages, 

The club was commended on the floor of 
the Senate and House of Representatives as 
“being in keeping with President Johnson’s 
request for travel by U.S. citizens.” 


Dr. Laurence G. Paquin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nation’s sixth largest city, Baltimore has 
experienced many of the problems of 
large urban centers. Not the least of 
these involves its school system. A key 
ingredient in the solution to this prob- 
lem is leadership, a quality which Dr. 
Laurence G. Paquin, the new superin- 
tendent of schools, most competently 
exhibits. In light of the widespread in- 
terest in education, I call your attention 
to the excellent article by Joann Rodgers 
Profiling Dr. Paquin which appeared in 
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the Baltimore News American on Sun- 

day, July 25, 1965: 

Dr, Paquin: New BREED or SCHOOL CHIEF 
(By Joann Rodgers) 

“If I were asked to say which training has 
most helped me in my career as an educator, 
I would have to say it was the training I 
received in government, sociology, economics, 
law, history, and politics.” 

Dr. Laurence G. Paquin, Baltimore's new 
superintendent of schools, thought he had 
filled out a “routine biography” with that 
statement. Instead, he had defined a new 
breed of big-city school chief, of which he is 
certainly one. 

The big-city schools—and the big cities 
themselves—are everywhere in trouble, and 
a modern superintendent is in the middie 
of it. In Chicago, demonstrators demand his 
ouster; in California, he is embroiled in 
political turmoil; in New York, he was forced 
out. 

No mere educator or administrator will do 
any more, whether in Chicago, California, 
New York—or Baltimore. The inbred pro- 
fessional, concerned only about what happens 
in his classrooms, day to day, cannot ease the 
school's troubles or solve its problems. 

And Baltimore, as the Nation's sixth larg- 
est city, with a $100 million-a-year school 
system and attendant urban upheayals, has 
its share of those troubles. 


RACIAL IMBALANCE PLAGUES SCHOOLS 


Racial imbalance plagues most of the city’s 
200 schools; teacher shortages often border 
on the critical as the city fights to keep its 
wage scale titive: ignorance, neglect, 
and lack of funds have left the inner city with 
crumbling buildings, outdated books. 

Dropouts, vandalism, the disadvantaged 
student, the problem child, the handicapped 
teacher mili- 


of headline problems is endless. 

An estimated quarter of the 200,000 child 
school population can be classified as 
crippled readers and an exploding population 
has created the need for half-a-dogen new 
schools to be bullt yesterday—not tomorrow. 

Add to this the 7,000 teachers who must 
be kept apprised of better ways to teach 
and what to teach and the system's problems 
become outrageous. 

Within the next few months, the 51-Year- 
old Dr. Paquin will become familiar with 
those problems and his talents as politician, 
sociologist, economist, lawyer, historian, and 
educator will be constantly taxed. 

For the sum of $35,000 a year, he will spend 
most of his hours Balti- 
more’s sprawling educational system. 

AN EDUCATIONAL SYMPHONY 

Like an orchestra leader, he will be ex- 
pected to know all the parts; know how to 
play all the instruments; know what all his 
musicians can do and conduct the educa- 
tional symphony so that the end product 
harmoniously enlightens the whole audience 
back to the last row. 

Dr. Paquin refiected on all this during an 
exclusive interview with the News American 
at the conclusion of his first week as Balti- 
more's 13th school chief. 

He could not, he said, speak specificall 
about Baltimore’s difficulties so soon (Give 
me at least another 24 hours,” he quipped). 

But much about the man—particularly his 
expressed philosophy of education, his ideas 
about the role of the superintendent and 
educational innovations indicates what Bal- 
timore might expect from this frank and 
alert New Englander who quotes poetry pro- 
fusely, reads voraciously (including mys- 
terles) and delights in a challenge. 

On education and the superintendency 


“There are no pat answers to any of these 
problems. I can’t divine a set of immutable 
‘answers’ and ‘decisions’ and use them as 
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a blanket to cover every situation. That 
would be the easy way, but there is nothing 
easy about this job. 

“Every superintendent must serve all the 
children of all the people—the bright ones, 
less bright ones, weak and strong, tall and 
short. Moreover, the term ‘public educa- 
tion’ involves their parents, too. 

School problems linked to others 


“If public education fails, then the bur- 
dens of failure fall on every phase of life for 
every one of the million people here. If the 
schools can solve some of its problems, prob- 
lems outside will be pleased as well. 

“The most important job of a superintend- 
ent is leadership—coordinating resources, 
searching out expertise, and making deci- 
sions. He himself cannot be an expert on 
everything—but he must know where to find 
the expert. 

“If a superintendent is ineffective as a 
leader, it is because he attempts to appease 
or straddle when there is a decision to make. 
A superintendent is paid to make decisions 
and he can’t wait forever to make them, 
either.” 

The school board and the superintendent 

“Officially the school board sets policy and 
the superintendent carries it out. Practi- 
cally speaking, the superintendent is like 
the thumb of the hand and the school board 
the four fingers. Separately they can do 
certain things, but together, they can do 
| Rae things. I know this sounds corny, but 

s true. 


The superintendent and the community 


“Cooperation is important—I don't mean 
that if I do something, everyone should stand 
up and cheer. I do mean that out there is 
& wealth of talent, experience, and creativity 
that can and must be tapped. This is one 
of the goals I've set for myself.” 

The citizens school advisory commiitee 

“That report is important and the depart- 
ment of education should say where it stands 
on it. It is too good to be forgotten. To 
file and forget that report would be a major 
tragedy.” 

Racial imbalance 

“Let me repeat gain. My job is not, I 
repeat not, to bring white and Negroes to- 
gether physically. My job is to improve 
education for all, by whatever means. As 
for racial imbalance, we must ask ourselves 
what the educational implications are. 
They are great, of course. 

Many things spill over into education 

“But so are the implications of poor hous- 
ing, unemployment, crime, and taxes. All 
these things spill over into education. 

“As for protest demonstrations over civil 
rights, racial imbalance, or anything else, I 
will say this: There is no question of the 
right to protest, but I would take a dim view 
indeed of any efforts to interfere with the 
smooth administration of the school system. 

“If demonstrators did interfere with that 
operation, they would, in my view, be hurt- 
ing education in Baltimore, not helping it. 

“Moreover, I can often see no need for 
them to dramatize that is already 
dramatic enough. We all know what the 
problem is.” 

On Federal aid 

“Let's be sensible. On a strictly economic 
level, we need it. The city of Baltimore must 
find more money. The point of saturation 
for the property tax is coming. The Federal 
Government has the broadest based tax.“ 


On reading 


“I am very concerned with those who can- 
not read well, of course, but of equal con- 
cern are those who can read, but don’t. When 
I was a newsboy in New England, everyone 
read a newspaper. They don’t anymore. It's 
easier to turn on the television.” 
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READING NEEDED FOR OUR SURIVIVAL 

“That's a symptom of the overall problem 
at a time when reading is necessary to sur- 
vival. A lot depends on the home. If par- 
ents read, children will, too.” 

On culturally disadvantaged children 

“That is a patronizing term. Our culture 
may be different than the so-called cultural- 
ly deprived, but not necessarily better. I 
hope we can restore our pride in cultural dif- 
ferences. I have walked through your inner 
city neighborhoods and I found hope, not 
resignation. Those of you who fled to the 
suburbs will miss the fun of rebuilding a 
great city.” 

Interscholastic athletics 

“I would hope these would be self-sup- 
porting, the real question is, Should educa- 
tion be broadly interpreted as to include all 
peripheral activties?“ 

On preschool education 


“Baltimore has been in the vanguard here. 
We have enough experience to know it pays 
off.” 

The community school 

“Hopefully, the school should become the 
center of all neighborhood activity for edu- 
cation, health and recreation.” 

His career 


“I never started out, to be a teacher, I was 
in a prelaw program. But the depression in- 
tervened and in 1932, you might say I drifted 
into education. I taught history and English 
at first.” 

DOCTOR RECALLS HOW CAREER BEGAN 

In reminiscing, Dr. Paquin said he remem- 
bered “the time I had to abandon all thought 
of a law and political career. I felt some re- 
gret because they held great attraction for 
me. But I now find I have the best of both 
possible worlds. For education has much 
to do with government and the human in- 
volvement in the political process. And a 
superintendent must work within the polit- 
ical structure.” 

That, he said, is not easy or popular. But 
he recalled some advice from a salty New 
England superintendent named John Boss- 
hart. I'll never forget it. 

“In public life,’ he said ‘remember, you're 
being paid. Gratitude and appreciation is 
the last thing you'll get—so don't expect it.“ 


Ethiopia’s Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OY MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 23, Ethiopia celebrated its day of 
independence, and I think it appropriate 
that on this day we salute the long strug- 
gle for progress and the achievements of 
this nation. We all know of the terrible 
aggression suffered by Ethiopia in 1935, 
and are aware of the fierce and proud 
struggle made by the Ethiopian people 
to prevent domination by Italy. 

Less, Mr. Speaker, is known of Ethio- 
pia’s strong efforts of progress and peace 
since World War H. Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and his nation have shown great 
interest in the Pan African movement 
through the sponsorship of the Confer- 
ence of African Chiefs of State in Addis 
Ababa in May 1963. Addis Ababa is now 
the seat of the permanent Secretary of 
the Organization for African Unity. 
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This step, I think, signifies the growing 
importance in responsible development 
of the national cooperation and demo- 
cratic progress which has so character- 
ized Ethiopia for many years. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1965 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 22, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 8283 to expand 
the war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of programs under the Economic 
Opporunity Act of 1964. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal continues to be said by the 
Republicans about a so-called secret list 
of OEO consultants. These master 
sleuths claim to have brought to light 
a list which no one else knew about or 
could obtain. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The listing of consultants which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
was prepared by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity at the request of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. The listing was 
furnished to the GAO as a result of that 
organization’s receiving the request from 
an unnamed Congressman. OEO would 
have furnished this information directly 
to the Congressman should the request 
have come directly to the OEO. There 
is nothing classified or secret about the 
listing, as this type of information is 
prepared upon request from any respon- 
sible source. Because it is not the type 
of detailed information normally re- 
quired for management reports it did 
require a special compilation. 

Previously, similar although not iden- 
tical information was submitted to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee. This information contained bi- 
ographical sketches on all of the key 
officials of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Also, the statistical informa- 
tion of the number of consultants at each 
level of compensation was provided. 

The only reservation maintained 
about the furnishing of names and home 
addresses of Federal employees is that 
Federal employees may become the prey 
of those who make their living by compil- 
ing mailing address lists. It is normally 
preferred that only official addresses be 
used, however, since the request was for 
home addresses they were furnished by 
the OEO. 

Introduction of the list by the Repub- 
licans, which contained some 400 names 
and the salaries being paid, was meant 
to convey the impression that the big- 
gest beneficiaries of this great program 
are the privileged few on its high-level 
payroll. 

The gentleman who introduced the list 
would have us believe that the program 
has become a haven for jobseekers. Or, 
there were innuendos of dark misdoings. 
There were charges that a disproportion- 
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ate amount of appropriated funds are 
bulging the pockets of antipoverty offi- 
cials, rather than helping to eliminate 
pockets of poverty. There was sketched a 
picture of consultants featherbedding on 
public funds. And in a followup tele- 
gram, it was even hinted that these posi- 
tions are being used by consultants to 
build political machines. 

These gross distortions must be cor- 
rected. Let us examine that list a little 
more closely. 

Now, their salaries range from $35 to 
$100 a day—that makes a range of about 
$9,000 to $26,000 annually. Certainly 
$26,000 is a good salary. But is it a boon 
to those drawing it? The facts show 
clearly that it is not. Right at the top of 
the list is the name, Holmes Brown. Mr. 
Brown is an assistant director at OEO in 
charge of public affairs. In order to take 
this job, he resigned as director of public 
relations at the Martin-Marietta Corp., 
where he drew an annual salary of 
$50,000. This means that he is now mak- 
ing a little over half of his previous 
salary—and this is not to mention the 
stock options and other benefits he has 
lost. 

Then there is the case of David Salten, 
a Community Action program adviser. 
He had been superintendent of schools 
in Rochester, N.Y., at a salary of $30,000. 

In the Job Corps program, there is an 
adviser named Milton Katz pulling down 
the sum of $70 a day. Before joining 
OEO, he was a research psychologist 
earning $100 a day. 

Thaddeus Higgins now earns $14,300 
as a VISTA consultant. Formerly, he 
was a business executive in Pittsburgh 
earning $20,640. And Charles Chong 
took a pay cut of more than $3,000 to 
give his services to VISTA. 

Mr. Speaker, the consultants who have 
made financial sacrifices to work in the 
antipoverty program are too numerous 
to specify here. The list is long and im- 
pressive. 

It should also be remembered that the 
men and women in those positions have 
been working long and gruelling hours 
ever since the program started. They 
are paid a 5-day week, but most of 
them, I am assured, put in 6- and 7-day- 
weeks—working days that often run far 
into the night. 

As far as the political springboard 
charge is concerned, I would point out to 
the Members that every consultant is 
governed by the Hatch Act, which pro- 
hibits political activities while in service. 

I have previously mentioned the long 
list of people who are giving their time 
and energy free of charge and I have 
placed this list in the Recorp. And I 
mean people of distinction; people who 
are great successes in their own fields, 
with great talents to contribute; people 
who have done so simply because they 
believe in the program, and want to help 
it succeed. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the whole 
picture. The program needs the best 
talents it can get, and I believe it is get 
ting the best available. : 

Attached is the list of paid consultants 
of OEO and their previous employment 
as of the date this report was submitted 
to the GAO: 
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Name Salary Organization Duty station Previous employment 


Director of Ls eee e Corp., $50,000 per annu 
Evaluator, U.S, Peace e nn = 


Self-emp! design eae per 15 
nag res tant, New: Lark State Tabor Department, $15,000 


Owner, 8 K. Moss International, $25,000 per annum. 
3 N nA & Osh borne, i Inc., $9,500 

executive, s C., $9, annam- 
New York State Commissioner for Human Rights, $15,890 — — 
Assoclate, Earl W ee $11,000 155 . 
Sinif 5 isons Ha Republic, — 

ann 

N Kaufman A me 8.500 per aaa 
Assistant 3 Spanish language for the s blind; $5,500 per 
women's editor, $21,000, 


hes, Eleanor P on 
8 Director, public affairs, Kennedy Genter for Performing Arts, $12,000 per 


‘auline W 


annum. 
Michaels, Anna MM. 50 Account coordinator, Edward K. Moss International, $100 per day: 
Roddy, Robert 60 MAOR re ene relations consultant, Minneapolis Hospital Services Association, 
aries, e e ea AN 55 Hreeutive di director, SAAC, New York City, $14,800 per annnm, 
Ww ford W 70 Associate professor, Bwar! axe, 35, 15,000 8 
Constable. E 35 $ English In Institute, Unt versity of E of — 4 $14,800 per annum. 
Guskin, An Ra — 9 i, President's task force, 4 1 5 x 
Long, Lewis M. Supervisory ca chief, 12,17 r annum, 

Charles A... 40 Counselor, N niversity, 8 oe: 
Hutchinson, John G 50 “| Administrative Officer of Pence Sor ps, $10,860 650 per annum. 

Ri 93 75 Cra per an Asia project, B of Education and Cultural Affairs, 

annum. 


oore manager and executive vice president of BBB n Pittsburgh, 


640 

SA Past e per m annum. 
_| Assistant to president of American Federation of State, City and Municipal 
e $16,111 per annum. 

.| Assistant foreign edi tor, Los Angeles Times, $325 9 5 week. 

.| International representative, American Federation, State, County and 
Municipal rn $10,000 per annum. 

Director, research and evaluation, Appalachian Youth, Int., $17,000 per 
annum, 

Manager, American Machine & Foundry Co., $13,500 per annum. 

Staff director, De ent of Commerce, $16,000 per annum. 


ZS SN S 


70 


„teacher 

£ Director, health and welfare, $15,120 ra Co ree 

Education consultant, educational 3 service, $1,000 per month, 
Professor of edneation, $16,000 3 
Health education consultant, Great Neck Public Schools $10,000, 
Directorate of 88e, U per annum. 
Lieutenant Colonel, U (materia), $1,190 per month, 
-| Special ARRI AA Peace Corps, 81 per annum. 

State director, $8,500 per annum. 

Commercial Tanager Wi s WDUN, O ater Ga,, $9,200 per unnum. 
Associate director, sew Mexico 1 
Associate protesecr New University, $13,000 per annum, 

annum. 


Healy, per RA 90 Consultant N8, pordeg See te 
Woodard, Anola 40 Senior worker, U, „0% per annum. 
Fulakos. Milton. 50 Bust Bide Neighborhood ‘Association, New 
B 8 is York, $11,500 A cores annum. io 98,045 
rashe Benjamin Social research analyst, Labor, per annum. 
Eigen, 128 j 85 President, Program Committee tute. 
Trou Jo 70 Vice eee Elec, Teaching | tab. 
Gottlieb, David. 70 _..| Associate professor, Michigan State t University, #1 per annum, 
70 ded Associate professor, A raring neg ty, 415,7 4 pling 
70 1 pervisary research 
3 70 Vice president, n Ine. O0 por d 3 
Se James Ir. 55 Assistant director of recruitment, $50 
Sexton, Brendon 100 Director Lorene studies center, 1 22900 
Vanden Heuvel, Wiliam.. 100 Deputy peopel manager, Robert ae, tig per annum. 
Ralph 80 Director, R 8 n ee aren, $13,500 per annum 
Ross, Elizabeth H... 65 Consultant on pendency, 1 $13,118 per annum. 
Rauh, B. M 60 -| Regional coordinator, 9 wee 
Bass, W. 60 Field officer, USDA-ORA 
M Robert 60 Administrative assistant, Congressman Joel Evins, $13,900 per annum. 
Cotton, Mello 55 Advanceman, $12,500 500 per annum. 
erg — * | ae 5 College instructor, Temple epi of kets Court, $10,000 per annum. 
Drake, Charles I Director, Fry cadenty, 81 
Balett, Stanley 3 Oct. 45 Dapet ‘Official of Juvenile eee and Youth Development, $33.28 
V. 
65 
60 1,000 per annum. 
50 pba. spe an W 1 ore os free. 
20 Superintendent of Simi, Calif. 
40 Superintendent, Nevada Girls Training 5 $12,000 per annum. 
50 Superintendent of training and N. sted pa annum, 
40 education, Fort Lewis 
65 
50 
75 
60 


2 
* 


3888888888 


.| Attorney, F. Glaims W 3 3 Commission, $9,000 000 per annum. 
wo. * director, F. 


P Aitomiey-advisor, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights $7,560 per annum. 
Associate De 8 Catholic Charities S, $13,000 83 ATA 

a ve assistant, gton 

Dean Upstate Medical Center, 20 600 plus. 
Psycholog ontana school system, $11, 
Director 8 1 demonstration project, Junior Village, $12,075. 

World affairs lecturer, $10,000. 


Self-employed, business insurance 
Director, Board of Education Chicago, III. 
Test development examiner, $s, 560 per annum. 
-| Research 3 $8,840. 
-| Child deve t specislist, $7,900 for 195 days. 
2 e lech y Comforter Service, volunteer. 


3 Specialist, $5,735, 
Junior high vice „85,800 annum. 
Music teacher, $10 — 5 or 

Assistant secretary YMCA, ney Pa annum, 

Legaleditor, Bancroft, Whitney Publishing Co., $8,000 pe 

Associate direetor, Joint You velopment Committee Pei 000 pet anvil, 


> 


SSSSRRSSESSSSSSSHSS 


berto 
M 3 i 
Goodwin, James G. | 


Ape. 15 1005 
-| May 24, 1965 
Hyman, ‘Milton. 5 
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Current full-time consultants as of date submitted to GAO—Continued 


Associate pro! Teachers College, and associate director, Wood. 
lawn Organlaatia, 17 76. 
3 of Land Conservation, Department of Agriculture, $16,500 per 


Assistant executive director, Southern Regional Council, Ind., $10,500 per 


Executive director, Encampment for — rr A aS per annum. 
spun project director, , Puerto Rico Forum, $17,000. 

ntative, Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, 

Sacra iA lawyer, $20,000-plus, 

tional relations officer, State Department, $9,945. 

8 officer, AID, $9,045, 
Student, U.S. Army Infan try Center, $630 per month. 
Emontive director, Bloomingdale neighborhood conservation assistance, 


Relocation officer, Urban Renewal 
Head, Department of Labor Education, Neun Bes State Uni ute, 
ire Mayor’s Commission on Human Development, P. fladelphia 


city City superintendent of schools, Rochester, $30,000. 
Prolene ok ecriention Save rsity of Maryland, $12,000 per academic 
To! of education versity of Mary year. 
Correspondent, Time, Ine., $925 per month. 8 
Director, Southern Rural Training, National Share Corp., $20,000. 
President's Commission on Ju Delinquency and Youth Crime. 
tant, Westing Electric 


Williams, Robert E Apr. 
Mahlberg, Wallace I.. Apr. 21, 1965 


W. house » $150 per day. 
Public Relations , Hearst Pu 
Executive secretary, Peace $13, 
888 7 10,000. 
n, 


Dem 
Division of Market Anal New York, $15,000-plus. 


Assistan manager, „N. T. a eae 6st 
Attorney, private law firm, San 


Consul Washington 8 ſor pasg S 
Association lawyer, covering Burling Co., D New ore 3 Columbia, $11,250. 


Seensavsszsasezeesas Seen 88888888 8 8 8 


Boasberg Dee. 
Keville, coor —— — 5 
Murphy, John 88 5 


Current intermittent consultants 


Previous employment 


General counsel...._.| Washington, D. C . Consultant, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 8 
Sie planning . do. Economist, First National Bank, New York, $28, 
rr!!! ͤ ... professor of economics, University of Kentucky, $13,000 per 


VPV Pesto professor of economics, University of Wisconsin, $15,000 per 
Market rear spestaiiat, Palos Verdes, Calif., $15,000 per annum. 


eee hed og Son 
assistant t to president University of Wisconsin, $19,500 per annum. 

Vatter, Trade Talk $35 $35 per day. 
scape R r: professor and research associate st Harvard University, $9,500 


— Ce Columbia University, School of Library Services, $15,000 per 


5 Harvard Law School, $12,040, 9 months. 
President, Health Insurance Plan Wr New York, $25,000 per annum. 


consultant, sae 
„College of — — Temple University, $10,200, 


pa — 2 assistant, University Rare — —.— $11 por sanum, 
assistant, postmaster general per annum, 
SEDENT, Office of Budget and ‘Affairs, B Dium of — $17,210 
annum. 
readin g supervisor, Walpole Public aper Massachusetts, $0,100 per 


num. 
YMCA. executive secretary, Miami, Fla. annum. 
Director, bune * a poke: —— and Guidance 


— Srp Pr project, NEA, Washington, D.C., $18,500 per 


President, Webster College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ten e nny ing eas University, B13 pr per annum. 
Assistant professor of speech and director of anal orioa, $13,000 per 
Dean 2 women, 3 of rug a one eae a 
School 5 worker „Baltimore, 
3 project — — of North Ca — Fund, $14,000 


pa pis Director, ee ene, Bureau, Washington, D. . 


McAlister, Glendon H 


Hughes, Calvin G sH 
Kauffman, Joseph F 


Schreiber, Daniel. 
Bar 


00 per annum; 
1 a caren assistant, University of Colorado, $255 per month (part time). 
4A. — - do.. Member, Citizen's Advisory Committee on Migrant Labor Problems. 
CAP Pullman, Assistant eran olier, Welfare Department, 


8 of publications and public relations, AFL-CIO, District of Co- 


lum bia, $14 annum. 
A Department of Economics, Fiske University, 


aggin per year. 
Head teacher, nursery and kin $20 per day. 
Editor, Parent tive e Preschools tn woo. 


fessor of 
Pronet new school of 8 research, New Vork, N. V., $12,750 per 9 
mon 


$75 
100 
60 
70 
70 
70 
50 
40 
65 
70 
55 
100 
90. 
100 
50 
50 
75 
40 
40 
90 
75 
75 
70 
70 
70 
75 
60 
60 
50 
45 
100 
45 
45 
50 
70 
50 
100 
40 
100 
100 
40 
40 
100 
100 
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Current intermittent consultants—Continued 


Salary Organization Duty station Previous employment 
SO FCAPS Re oie Washington, D. ney Assistant 2 of medicine, Temple University, $18,000. 

100 | CAP. z Professor of medicine, Cornell Medical Cen boo. 

70 | CA Director, Indian Education, Arizona State University, $16,000. 

60.) CAP... Deputy director, 8 4 =P 5 
CAP... do Associate 8 
CA á Director, Springfield College Chuldanes Genter, § $11,800. 
CAP. Contract writer, U.S. Public Health Service $940 per pamphlet, 
CAP. 8 Health Aid for HEW, $8,500 per year. 


60 
60 
í 
60 | CAP. 8 dent, kindgerurten and primary grades education, $12,000 per 
year. 
1 mons D SE OAR eek laces Staff associate, elementary and secon tion, $3,000 year. 
22 75 Owner, Community Education Association, $12, 000 — 
Bevis D Donald B Apr. 16, 1965 65 School services coordinator, $13,500 per year. 
Brown, Milton Apr. 5,1965 7⁰ NEIGH: Services dir, Community Progress, Ine., $16,500 per year. 
Foo 8⁵ Executive director of Neumeyer 3 $15,000 
Bers, ‘Mel Apr. 16, 1965 60 EET 2 2 professor of eocnomics and management, t, University of Denver, 
A 1965 50 Assistant professor progressive administration of social welfare, 
Seessel, er ees 5 Community Progress, Inc., New Haven, Conn., Special assistant, $11,000. 
Bennett, Goorge.----------- |- ESAE 95 Manpower director, Community Inc., 
Des. 7. 1964 40 — stalt, U.S. Senate Ju Sabeammitter on Constitational 
Seana Feb. 1. 1965 50 Assistant director, Indian education, Arizona State University, $8, 
Donovan, Ronald Dec. 28, 1964 . 3 a professor, N.Y. State School of Industry and Tad Halations, 
2,000 per annum. 
May 3, 1965 80 research studies, $17,000. 
Dowdy, Richard 8 Mar, 1, 1965 0 t, human 000. bg 
Reiner, Janet Feb. 1,1965 5 Director of 3 physical environment, 
Barr, — — Mar. 17, 1965 55 Assistant obilization for Youth, New York City, $13,100 per 
Jan. 1965 55 Director, Leorning Institute, $18,000 
5. Tet May * 1965 45 Executive director, independent ‘schools Talent search program, Massachu- 
PIIN OS Mar. 28, 1965 75 Professor of economics, $17, 
Apr. 29,1965 75 professor of economics, $11,000 per year. 
Apr. 14,1965 55 tary consultant, $11 
es 25, 1965 85 Columbia School of Social Work, $20,000, 
ay 18,1965 60 
7 — 6, 1965 60 dent-owner, Jack D ¥ 
A 9, 1985 40 Baltimore Sun, $170 per week. 
Amao oiek May 21006] 40 ee department, National Cash Register, $8,400 
a. 
a 2 May 10, 1965 100 Professor and director, Florida State University, sity, $1008 
Apr. 26, 1965 50 Staff assistant, Carl | Eliot, M Member $12,000. 
Casey, 23 5⁰ r Alen Johnson & Associates, $100 per week, 
Bir ay 23,1985 25 , Morni ng Bun (Baitimore), $100 per week. 
Win May 9,1965 45 Political writer, Baltimore Sun, $165 per week. 
or Mar „ 8 Sports ant aamke W ansint Bally News EA per week 
ar. y Ne 
Feb, 23, 1965 50 Self-employed: volunteer activities, $5,200. al 
Feb. 16, 1905 45 tant, Western 
Mar. 9, 1965 60 
Feb. 7,1985 45 
Feb. 18, 1965 60 
J Fed. 19, 1965 50 
— mews] 2 
Forrest, Fob.. 8, 1965 55 
Feb. 25, 1965 75 
Stupay Feb. II. 1965 50 
— Mar. 9, 1965 45 
Mar. 14, 1985 65 
Berle Mar. 2,1 45 
MacLean, Hugh 5 — 2 1888 25 asnington Daily News, $13,000. 
ae 
PR ia 50 Reporter, 8 Daily News $12,600 per annum. 
Parker, 30, 45 a sehr News & Observer Pub Co. 
E 1 8 S Atte eee Sars Leone, #008, 
Robins, Leurs.— Apr. 2.1905 60 ‘Author, Marsh Pierce $35,000. 
Lipsen, Apr. 19, 1065 70 vs representative, ks International Association, $18,000, 
Apr. 22, 1065 70 Deputy general New iow York $ 105 
P Apr. 26, 1965 55 Glenview, M..... Lieutenant Colonet, U. Intelligence, $13,250, 
Prial, Mar. 27,1 46 do.. Washington, DB. G. Reporter, World Teiges & Jun, 510.00. 
Current full-time ex peris 


Macomber, John 2 


Robinson, Wade M- — 


“Apr. 19,1965 
Apr. 9, 1008 
Mar. 19. 1908 


annum. 
„Harvard University, $14,500 aber annum, 
Consultant, General Counsel, pit $50 per 
Professional foot $12 


15 per annum. 


Research sers Association, $13, eg LNAI 

Deputa Attorney Sone ro Attorney General, M. Military Personnel 
ont 

Resident OB-GYN, George Washington University Hospital, $275 per 


month. 
Flight ene aol coordinator, National Air Carrier Association, $650 per 


Area 8 pared ect relat I. — —— &T 


ed of Health onset, £1000 per month 
Health & Weitere Councll, 


y consultant, 
Teena diction, University of California Extension, $15,700. 


8888 & 8 8888838388888 2 
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visiting counselor, Atlanta public schools, 


Previous employment 


clan, $800 per month. 
fessor, preventive medicine, Georgetown University, $13,200 


land, $20,000 per annum, 
Washington University Hospital. 


per ye 


x ar. 
Resident physician, Piped soit ecg Hospital, $4,000 per annum. 
Ahican:Asmerican Institute, $10,500 per annum. 


600 annnm, 


Name Organization Duty statjon 
Flaherty, Thomas . $60 | Job Corps Washington, D. O. Resident physi 
Arndt, William F.. Feb. 28,1965 |} 60 TRIE 53 
r annum. 
Magovern, Thomas F 73 do . „„ Medical doctor, M 
Marlow, Jo . oF Resident physician, 
Jord. 1 Resident physician, $800 per month. 
Merme Jo! Resident physician, $8, 
Wieneke, Kar! .| Resident in surge 
Dean, Ji 3 -| Program officer, A 
Me Eldridge.. .-..-- Resource 
Wilms, Edward . 


Ellington, Betty............ 


Barksdale, Marie C. 
Chayes, Kitty Torch 


ann 


per month, 


Executive director, New Jersey Democratic State ‘Cor 


ttee, $15,000. per 


um. 
Assistant executive director, Washington State Nurses Association, $015 


Assistant director, Women in Community Sorvice, $35 per day. 
.| Private law practice, $10,000 per annum, 


Playing With Your Money? The 
Government Hasn’t Any 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there appears to be a prevalent “don’t 
care” attitude, in the Nation’s Capital, 
relating to the people’s money. How- 
ever, there are thinking, responsbile, peo- 
ple throughout the country who do care. 
One of these people is the longtime 
publisher and editor of the Oconomowoc 
Enterprise—one of the real “voices of 
conscience” of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Wisconsin. 

I commend one of Mr. Brown’s recent 
editorials to my colleagues for consider- 
ation and meditation. 

PLAYING WITH YOUR MONEY? THe 
GOVERNMENT Hasn't ANY 

Few people should or probably do oppose 
the objectives of President Johnson's Great 
Society, but— 

It is the but“ that creates the opposition 
and concern, Here are some of the reasons; 

Lack of concern over constantly increas- 
ing national debt and no interest in ending 
it or reducing the debt in times of prosperity. 

Fear from knowledge that recessions and 
depressions have always occurred and there 
is no reason to believe that they will not oc- 
cur again. And when they do debt pyramids 
for everyone. That is history. 

The forcing of uncancelable ever-increas- 
ing costly multibillion dollar aid programs 
on all people whether they need it or not 
(the great majority don’t), yet not providing 
enough aid to people over 65 years of age 
and none to those under 65 years of age who 
do need it. 

The fact that the cost of new Government 
programs once started cannot be abandoned 
thereby anchoring a permanent and ever in- 
creasing dollar load on the taxpayers and the 
economy that may force skyrocketing addi- 
tional debt and/or devaluating the dollars 
which creates: 

Inflation that shrinks the buying power of 
the dollar and the worth of every bank ac- 
count, insurance policy, bond, sayings ac- 
count, mortgage, etc. (inflation in France 


went the equivalent of 1 cent on the dollar. 


Germany's inflation was worse). 

The Government's foreign spending result- 
ing in the Nation’s gold being constantly 
drained from the country which jeopardizes 
the soundness of the American dollar and 
the currency of all nations of the world. A 


speaker for the American Bankers Associ- 
ation has said that proposed measures to 
stop the loss of gold will not provide a long- 
run answer and that fundamental correc- 
tives will have to be found elswhere, that 
failure to do so could cripple the interna- 
tional monetary system and consequently 
undermine economic progress in the free 
world. 

Centralizing powers in Washington with 
ever increasing controls over the individual, 
business, States and the lesser units of gov- 
ernment. 

It is not the objectives of the administra- 
tion that it feared. It is the do-it-all- now 
“on the cuff” attitude, “tomorrow, the day 
of reckoning, never comes.” No business, no 
family and no individual with commonsense 
would dare practice such fiscal irresponsi- 
bility as is pursued at W. n But why 
should Washington care? It's not its money, 
it’s yours. 


Outstanding Laymen in Nation Visiting 
Sister in Chelmsford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
lady who is known throughout the coun- 
try for her outstanding work on behalf 
of the American Diabetes Association 
visited relatives in the Greater Lowell, 
Mass., area and told of her work through 
the years in service of this cause. 


Mrs. Helen T. Whitney of Louisville, 
Ky., although blind, has looked after her- 
self and given inspiration to thousands 
of sufferers from this disease. 

Under unanimous consent I include a 
fine article written by Marguerite Lyons 
in the Lowell Sun on July 19 in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Her visit to Lowell 
will no doubt be an inspiration to the 
local group, headed by John Pearsall, to 
continue its valuable and important 
work: 

OUTSTANDING LAYMAN. IN NATION VISITING 
SISTER IN CHELMSFORD 
(By Marguerite Lyons) 

CHELMSFORD. — Thousands have been con- 
vinced that their plight is not such a sad one 
after all, because Mrs. Helen T. Whitney, of 
Louisville, Ky., a gallant lady who has liter- 
ally given her all to the cause for which the 
American Diabetes Association stands, has 


been a living inspiration to them, despite 
diabetes and blindness, 

Recipient of national recognition, June 20, 
when she was presented the Outstanding 
Layman in the Nation Award by the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association in New York, the 
68-year-old Mrs. Whitney is presently visit- 
ing her sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Hope, of 18 Donna Road, Chelms- 
ford. 

Last Friday afternoon she re- 
ceived a group of Greater Lowellians includ- 
ing Seth Ames, volunteer in the United Fund 
public relations department; John Pearsail, 
of the Lowell Diabetes Society; Albert E. 
Holdsworth, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the local society, and this writer, 
to tell them the story of her most interest- 
ing life in hope that it could in some way 
help other diabetics to adjust, and live with 
the disease which she prefers to so many 
others with which one can be afflicted. 

My birth was a mistake,” said she smiling. 
“I was due in July but came so unexpectedly 
in April that my improvised crib was a regu- 
lar size cigar box.” After all this and a few 
chuckles Mr. Pearsall asked if she smoked. 
Answering, “Yes, only OPs“ she turned her 
head from side to side actually sensing that 
all four of us were looking at each other in 
search of the odd brand name and she quick- 
ly explained, “that means other peoples. 

Mrs. Whitney has lived through many a 
disappointment. Her first job was one. Un- 
known to her mother she answered an adver- 
tisement “wanted to pump a piano” and was 
immediately hired. Proudly seated at the 
player piano in the window of a downtown 
Omaha, Nebr., store, she was recognized by a 
neighbor who ran to the nearest telephone. 
In short time her mother was on the scene 
and put a quick end to what she then 
thought could be a most fascinating career. 

One of a family of three sisters and one 
brother, Mrs. Whitney was born Helen Saf- 
fold, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. B. W. Saffoid. 
They moved from Omaha, Nebr., to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where she began a career of 43 
years in the insurance business. She started 
as an office girl in 1920 and was promoted to 
the position of assistant to the manager in 
the company’s offices in Louisville, and later 
in St, Louis, where she fell in love with her 
husband, the late Aylett H. Whitney, and 
with the St. Louis Cardinals. 

My husband and I had the same box seats 
at the Cardinal games for 17 years,” said 
she, “and I still keep up with the team and 
listen to the games every chance I get." 

She later managed insurance offices in 
Indianapolis, Little Rock, New Orleans, and 
Birmingham before returning to St, Louis in 
1953. Following an accident In January 1949, 
and a heart attack in July of the same year, 
Mrs. Whitney, while undergoing tests dis- 
covered that she had diabetes. After a 
period of hospitalization she resumed her 
work and travels and became actively en- 
gaged in the work of lay diabetes organiza- 
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tions. Complete loss of sight forced her re- 
tirement from the insurance business in 
1957 but she redoubled her efforts in behaif 
of diabetics, helping them by every way 
imaginable. 

She gave her lovely home to the Diabetes 
Association for its office. She makes and 
receives countless calls to and from diabetics 
every day. She has written a cook book with 
Attractive recipes for diabetics and she keeps 
in constant contact with the discouraged 
among them, never giving up until she has 
converted them to her philosophy. She gives 
regular talks on the local radio station in 
Louisville, heads the Diabetic Detention 
Drive, is secretary of the Louisville Associ- 
ation for the Blind and membership chair- 
man of the Diabetes Society. 

Mrs. Whitney is so well known that letters 
from everywhere in the country find their 
Way to her without an address. One time an 
inquirer tried to make a long distance phone 
call to her and sucteeded when he asked the 
Operator to put his call through to the Dia- 
betes Lady. Without name, address, tele- 
Phone number or delay the call was placed. 

Though she cannot read, Mrs. Whitney 
dan write and type. She can cook, keep her 
house, go down town and travel extensively 
without the least difficulty. “People are very 
kind to the blind,” said she. 

The gracious and gallant lady who has 
Poured generous contributions into the cause 
of the welfare of diabetics was most stylish 
to behold in a pretty crisp, white and blue 
check sheath dress with matching jacket. a 
Summer white necklace and earrings. The 
latter according to Mrs. Whitney do present 
& trifle of a problem, when she is selecting a 
pair. Her brown reddish hair was freshly 
waved and her long fingernails were meticu- 
lously done in a red that matched her lip- 
stick. 

- A firm believer that every prayer is an- 

Swered, Mrs. Whitney is one of those people 
to whom the Christmas story has a very spe- 
cial meaning. After 4 years of complete 
blindness, sight in her left eye was restored 
some 4 percent Christmas eve of 1963, She 
has had that degree of vision ever since. 
Though it is far from enough to distinguish 
People or objects she is grateful beyond 
Words for this gift of God, a miracle, which 
according to her still holds good. 

Blessed with a marvelous sense of humor 
Which has been a reviving tonic to those dia- 
betics and others who sometimes find things 
a little hard to bear, she refers to her many 
Colorful and collapsible canes as Hildegarde, 
Penelope, Priscilla and Clarabelle. On these 
she leans as her faithful guides. She loves 
her independence, but is not too proud to 
ask for assistance when she finds herself 
ina predicament. She is then invariably 
Teassured for wherever she goes she has 
friends, and these are multiplied as often as 
People make her acquaintance. 


Captive Nations Week Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the United States this past week has been 
Observed the seventh Captive Nations 
Week, and while many words have been 
Spoken here on this subject, I feel that 
too much cannot be said about the deep 
Compassion all Americans have for those 
enslaved people who have had their free- 
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dom taken from them by Communist 
dictators. It is because of that feeling 
that I introduced one of the pending 
resolutions, House Resolution 417, call- 
ing for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 

In accordance with the following proc- 
lamation by Gov. John A. Volpe, there 
was widespread recognition of the plight 
of the captive nations in my home State 
of Massachusetts: 

Whereas the basic rights of freedom and 
justice are circumscribed and, in many areas 
of the world, depriving countless persons 
of thelr national independence and their in- 
dividual liberties of religion, speech and com- 
munication with their friends and relatives 
who live in the free world; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these subjugated nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of tyrannist leaders to Initiate a major war; 

Whereas the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations, many of whom are linked by 
family bonds to American citizens, look to 
the United States as the citadel of human 
freedom and to the people of the United 
States as leaders in bringing about their own 
freedom and independence; and 

Whereas our country's abiding commit- 
ment to the principles of independence, per- 
sonal Hberty, and human dignity makes it 
appropriate and proper that we manifest to 
the peoples of the captive nations our sym- 
pathies and prayers for their freedom and 
national independence, and that we recognize 
and encourage constructive actions which 
foster the growth and development of these 
rights: Now, therefore 

I, John A. Volpe, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusets, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 18-24, 1965, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and urge all citizens of 
the Commonwealth to take cognizance of 
this observance, in recognition and support 
of the just aspirations of all people for na- 
tional independence and human liberty. 


Newspapers joined in this observance 
with appropriate editorial comment and 
special articles, and I believe that one of 
the most effective editorials was the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in last Satur- 
day’s Christian Science Monitor, pub- 
lished in Boston: 

Captive Nations WEEK 

This year, as every year since 1959, the 
third week in July is being observed in the 
United States as “Captive Nations Week.” 
The lands referred to are the nine smallish 
countries of Eastern Europe (excluding East 
Germany and Yugoslavia) now included 
within the Soviet bloc. 

As in the past, the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations seeks to remind the world 
that some 100 million Europeans live under 
an alien rule imposed from without and 
which they would not have chosen through 
a free vote. The assembly also hopes to con- 
vince the free world that the latter has a 
continuing obligation not to forget those 
lands and peoples and to do whatever is 
feasible to speed their independence. 

It is impossible not to feel a deep sym- 
pathy for the hopes and efforts of the as- 
sembly. Communist control of Eastern 
Europe is far and away the greatest and 
brutalest example of imperialism and colo- 
nialism on the face of the globe today. 
While the often-berated West has been free- 
ing one colony after another, Communist 
colonialism has shown not the slightest in- 
tention of following suit. 

But, while agreeing with the assembly's 
assessment of the tragedy of Communist 
colonialism and while regretting that this 
colonialism is not following the more en- 
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lightened example of the West, we believe 
that there is greater hope for the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe than at any time 
since Communist hegemony was established 
following World War II. This does not—at 
least as yet—forebode an early end to Com- 
munist control. But there are multiplying 
signs that both an individual and a national 
impulse toward freedom is making itself 
increasingly felt, 

Police control, while oppressive by free- 
dom's standard, is less harsh and arbitrary. 
Governments are feeling a greater obliga- 
tion—or necessity—to provide a more com- 
fortable life for the average citizen, Na- 
tionalism, as contrasted with unthinking 
subservience to Russia, is on the rise. There 
is greater travel both into and out of the 
Communist lands of Eastern Europe. 

All of this must have its long-range effect 
upon Communist control. This control may 
not, at least for an extended period, be 
shaken off. But it may well be greatly 
modified. 

Furthermore, there is general agreement 
that the peoples of Eastern Europe feel a 
rising desire for closer relations with the 
countries and peoples of Western Europe, 
and that, within limit, this desire is shared 
by most of the Eastern European govern- 
ments. Thus, slowly but steadily, there is a 
drawing together of the two great divisions 
of Europe. We doubt if, on the long pull, 
anything can halt this process, 


Change in Eastern Europe—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last few years, several changes 
have taken place in Eastern Europe— 
changes which have serious implications 
for the foreign policy of the United 
States and which, therefore, are of con- 
siderable interest to Members of Con- 
gress who are called upon to pass on 
legislation relating to this subject, 

Recently, three excellent articles on 
“Change in Eastern Europe” were writ- 
ten by Mr. John N. Reddin, of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Mr. Reddin, I may mention, just com- 
pleted a 2-month study and reporting 
mission throughout central and Eastern 
Europe. He spoke with American dip- 
lomatic representatives, journalists, 
foreign government officials, and people 
in many other walks of life. I under- 
stand that he filed some 60 stories in 
the course of his travels, He summar- 
ized his observations and findings in the 
three articles which I wish to place in 
the Recorp and commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The first of the three articles is en- 
titled “Communists’ Tarnished Promises 
Draw Sneers in Satellite Countries.” Its 
text follows: 

CHANGE IN EASTERN Evrops—CoMMUNISTS’ 
TARNISHED PROMISES Draw SNEERS IN 
SATELLITE COUNTRIES ö 

(By John N. Reddin) 

The Polish teacher looked around slyly 
and asked: 

“When will Cuba become a fully socialized 
state?” 
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He answered his own question: 

“When it has to import sugar.” 

This sums up what moet people think in 
eastern Europe and what many officials and 
experts admit indirectly—that the Commu- 
nists have proved bad economists and plan- 
ners. In a mad rush toward construction of 
heavy ind and in mismanagement of 
agriculture to the point of failure, they have 
brought a degree of economic stagnation. 

These things seem true of eastern Europe 
as a whole: 

The Communist controlled nations are go- 
ing through a technological revolution, still 
far behind the West but real. 

There is a basic contradiction between in- 
dustrialization, which increasingly requires 
decentralization of planning, and the cen- 
tralization of political power. To the degree 
that industrial planning decentralizes, polit- 
ical centralization is 


slogans. As the elders die off and younger 
men move in, revolutionary communism 
should wither away. 

Nationalism is proving stronger than com- 
munism. And in East Europe, where nation- 
alism and religion have always been strong, 
most people are unaffected intellectually and 
emotionally by Communist theory. 

President de Gaulle of Prance was right 
when he said that “doubtless the Commu- 
nist regime that, while it may be 
ruling Poland, Ozechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Prussia, and Saxony, it has not won the peo- 
ple over, and that there is no doubt that if 
the populations of these countries could ex- 
press themselves freely, they would reject 
this regime by a tremendous majority.” 

Yet, while freedom of expression has 
grown, it is hardly safe anywhere in the area 
to attack the leadership directly or under- 
mine the party. The favorite story of Janos 


by the chairman of his Communist unit and 
he said, “Well, as Marx said“ 

The chairman said, We want your opin- 
ion, not Marx's.” 

The man squirmed and said, “Well, as 
Lenin wrote 

The chairman broke in again and said, 
“We want your opinion.” 

The man thought and said, “Well, before I 
give this purely personal opinion, let it be 
understood clearly that I do not agree with 
it.” 

INCENTIVE LACKING 

Communism has failed to give the masses 
the one thing men need for achievement 
incentive. 

While the nations of east Europe—except 
Poland—can boast of full employment, the 
truth is that they suffer from widespread 
underemployment and human waste. A 
man or woman who devotes the day caring 
for a single cow has a job—but little incen- 
tive or production to show for it. A woman 
sweeping a street day after day has a Job 
but one hardly conducive to hope of a better 
Ute. 

People throughout the bloc are eating bet- 
ter now and have access to adequate cloth- 
ing. The contrast in East Germany and 
Poland with conditions 3 and 4 years or 
more ago is striking. But even so, variety 
is limited. There is widespread longing not 
only for more consumer goods but for better 
quality. Throughout the area the quickest 
way even now to draw a crowd in a hurry 
is to park an American car on the street. 

Uniformly, particularly since Vietnam be- 
came a major issue and our forces intervened 
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in the Dominican Republic, the governments 
of eastern Europe have issued anti-American 
propaganda. It does not seem to have any 
effect at all on most people. The American 
and his way of life stand high in popularity. 

The cousin in Milwaukee, or Dearborn, 
Mich., is a better propagandist using truth 
in letters than all the Communist radio sta- 
tions, Even officials, who castigate America 
for its allegedly “imperialist” policies, talk 
wistfully of the day when their country can 
approach the American standard of living 
and urge greatly increased trade unhamp- 
ered by political strings, They ape the 
strange logic of former Premier Khrushchev 
and say that it is necessary to borrow work- 
able methods from capitalism in order to 
bury capitalism. 

All of this points to a weakening of com- 
munism, further rents in what has long been 
called the Iron Curtain, and lessened con- 
trol over the bloc by the Soviet Union. 

Yet in each of these countries Commu- 
nists—often old line, revolutionary minded 
Communists—are in control, While police 
terror is a thing of the past, they still con- 
trol the police—secret, civil, and military— 
and have it in their power to crack down if 
they feel the need. 

And while communism has not won the 
allegiance of the masses it is supposed to 
“save,” most people like some things about 
socialist programs. Free medical care, a 
chance at a higher education, low rents, 
automatic are popular, 

What people do criticize in these areas 
is the quality of services, They like low 
rents, for instance, but are bitter about 
the kind of housing they get. 

HOUSING BIG PROBLEM 


If the Communist countries have a single 
major problem in common it is housing. 
People, given the promise of a better life, are 
sick and tired of being packed together in 
small and inadequate quarters—married 
children living with parents and grandpar- 
ents, in one, two, or three rooms, dozens shar- 
ing a bathroom if they are lucky enough to 
have one. 

tion is another major problem 
all share. In most of the area the govern- 
ments are working hard to improve public 
transportation. And all are under tremen- 
dous pressure to provide more automobiles 
for purchase. 

A car is the goal of millions and e the top 
status symbol behind the curtain. People 
make amazing sacrifices to get a car. 

Almost universally the Communist coun- 
tries are rushing to provide more housing. A 
capitalist tinge of sorts is changing the hous- 
ing picture. Increasingly regimes are turn- 
ing to cooperative housing instead of public 
housing—apartments in which people can 
buy their own unit under a long-term pay- 
ment program, with the right to pass it on to 
their children or sell it. An economist told 
me this: 

“We find that in state housing people are 
careless and often do not maintain their 
apartments well. When they own their own 
they keep up maintenance, treat the prop- 
erty with care, and have pride in It.“ 

In other words, they have personal incen- 
tive—the lack of which has proved fatal to so 
many Communist government projects. 

There is growing concern in the bloc over 
the quality of public services generally. 
Walters, clerks, officeworkers are often indif- 
ferent, slow, inefficient. Again, they lack in- 
centive. 

A German friend was hunting for the po- 
lice station in Poznan to register and was 
helped by a passing Pole, who led him to it 
and showed him the right office. He 
thanked the Pole and asked if he might buy 
him a drink. The Pole pointed to a build- 
ing down the street and said: 

“Yes, we can get coffee, tea, chocolate or 
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beer there—and beer is the only warm drink 
they have.” 

These is great diversity among the East 
European countries. Bulgaria is a peasant 
nation and looks it. There is little sophis- 
tication. The babushka is the common 
headwear for women. Agriculture is the 
backbone of the economy. 

In Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, the 
streets of Prague are much like those of a 
West European city. Many people are chic 
and well dressed. Store windows show 
modern fashions. This has long been a 
highly industrialized nation. 

STAGNATION RESULTS 


“What communism has done,“ says Paul 
Collins, research director of Radio Free 
Europe in Munich, “is to raise up Bulgaria a 
bit and drag down Czechoslovakia. It has 
moved a sophisticated nation down toward 
a plateau while raising a peasant nation up 
toward it—and in the end both have at- 
tained stagnation.” 

The role of the Soviet Union in the bloc 
varies greatly. It has great political influ- 
ence on the leaders of Bulgaria and almost 
none on those of Rumania. East Germany 
gives it some competition in trade, but 
Hungary is tightly tied to the Soviet Union 
economically—much as it would like to 
squirm loose and find trade with the West. 

The Soviet Union gives Hungary most of 
the oil it uses, 79 percent of the timber, 78 
percent of the iron ore, 54 percent of the 
coke, a great deal of electric power, It takes 
from Hungary large quantities of bauxite 
and uranium. 

Hungary would wither if it were cut off 
from the Soviet Union suddenly. Bulgaria, 
too, has strong economic ties and has liter- 
ally been subsidized by the Soviets. 

A major sign of change in Eastern Europe 
is that more and more people are being al- 
lowed to travel abroad, even to the West. 
Czechs and Hungarians seem most able to 
travel. But not just anyone can leave any 
of the area countries, Often parents must 
leave children behind—as a form of hostage. 
A big bar to extensive travel is the lack of 
foreign exchange. Bulgaria is leery about 
letting its people travel and normally re- 
quires them to go in closely supervised 


groups, 

But all of these nations are rushing facil- 
ities to attract foreign tourists, particularly 
from the West, so that they can earn hard 
currency. It is paying off. Last year Bul- 
garia—with about 8 million population—had 
1 million visitors, almost half from the West. 
In 1960 it had only 8,000. 

All of this has political effect. People 
traveling abroad or coming into contact with 
Western tourists and businessmen in their 
own countries have a window to the world 
opened to them. They have a means of com- 
paring their own and Western life—and rea- 
son to be dissatisfied. 

Even if the contact is distant, it has effect. 
Jaroslav Mrnka, writing in the Czech weekly 
Kulturna Tvorba, complains that he went to 
a resort in the mountains and not only was 
poorly treated by waiters who lavished at- 
tention on Western tourists but was told that 
the breakfast rolls were “reserved for the for- 
eigners, unless some are left over.” 

A Bulgarian complained that apples served 
at one hotel were only for foreigners. 

It becomes obvious that foreigners live 
better, even in Eastern Europe. 

There is great change and ferment in what 
was once called the Soviet bloc of Europe. It 
comes from the twin forces of nationalism 
and the growing demand for a better life. It 
comes, unfortunately, at a time when the 
West is divided on how to exploit it and when 
Vietnam revives the cold war. 

But it is coming, nonetheless. And unless 
disaster turns back the clock, freedom in the 
end will be the gainer. 


July 26, 1965 
Congress Giving Up Control of Purse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this body knows that one of 
the principal powers of the legislative 
branch under our form of Government 
is control of the purse strings. Every 
Member also knows that this power has 
been steadily eroding away in recent 
years. 

In an illuminating article which 
should interest every Member of this 
body, one aspect of this steady loss of 
power was discussed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Davis]. 

Under unanimous consent, the article 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, en- 
titled Congress Giving Up Control of 
Purse,” which appeared in the July 24 
issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel, follows: 

Concress Givinc Ur CONTROL OF PURSE 
(By GLENN R. Davis, U.S. Representative, 

Ninth District, Wisconsin) 

Acting in the light of their British colonial 
experiences, our Founding Fathers sought to 
make certain that their elected legislative 
representatives—their Congressmen—con- 
trolled the Federal purse strings. 

Hence, section 9 of our Federal Constitu- 
tion provided: “No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury, but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law.“ 

Sadly, and ominously, Congress has slipped 
into the slovenly habit of appropriating large 
sums of money, mostly in accordance with 
the patterns and amounts set in the execu- 
tive budget, without proper concern for when 
the money will be spent, and without ade- 
quate post appropriation surveillance of the 
expenditure of the money. 

In short, Congress Is turning over too many 
Signed checks to the President and his ap- 
pointees. 

In the fiscal year just begun, July 1, the 
President has said he will spend, that is, 
withdraw from the Treasury, $99.7 billion 
during this and the succeeding 11 months. 
As you will note from the upper chart, he has 
asked Congress to authorize the spending of 
$106.4 billion in this and subsequent fiscal 


years. Thus nearly one-third ($34.4 billion) 


of this year’s appropriated funds would be 
Spent at the discretion of the President in 
future years. 

At the same time, the President will drain 
Off $27.6 billion of prior years’ appropriations. 

At the end of this fiscal year—June 30, 
1966—there will be $101.5 billion available for 
expenditure by the executive departments of 
the Government. What a bundle of blank 
checks, And the signer of the checks, the 
Congress, has relinquished possession and 
control of them. 

And this is only part of the true spending 
Picture. Government trust funds, 
another $28 billion will be taken out of the 
Tr in this 12-month period. Such 
trust funds include social security, medicare 
(when authorized), and the interstate high- 
way fund, to name a few. 

As an instrument of further executive con- 


Examples of such new sources of revenue, 
Spendable without appropriation by Con- 
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gress, are the proposed doubling of the avi- 
ation gasoline tax, the establishment of a 
new soll conservation revolving fund, and the 
enhancement of transportation taxes payable 
into the interstate highway trust fund. 

It is obvious that a supine Congress—and 
the 89th Congress seems to be even more 
supine than its predecessors—is rapidly re- 
linquishing control of the public purse. 

Unless that control is reasserted, and soon, 
the Members of Con will be reduced, 
along with their constituents, to begging for 
political and economic crumbs at the back 
door of the White House. 


Representative James Roosevelt Calls for 
Research Into New Mass Transit Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, July 22, Station KH of Los Angeles 
broadcast a news brief on the introduc- 
tion of legislation (HR. 10004) by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT] to set up a 2-year, $20 million fed- 
erally sponsored research program to 
achieve a technological breakthrough in 
the development of new systems of urban 
transportation. 

The legislation is identical to a bill I 
introduced (H.R. 9200) on June 17. 
Identical bills have also been introduced 
by 19 other Members: the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY], H.R. 9201; the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CABELL], 
HR, 9202; the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN], H.R. 9763; the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER], HR. 
9995; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GILLIGAN], H.R. 9826; the gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS], HR. 
9996; the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN], H.R. 9997; the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Joztson], H.R. 9998; the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LONG], 
HR. 9999; the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McCarty], H.R. 10000; the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH], H.R. 
10001; the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MoorHeaD], H.R. 10002; the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER], HR. 
9203; the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL], H.R. 9204; the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ronan], H.R. 10003; 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN], H.R. 9205; the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vax XI, H.R. 9206; the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER], 
H.R. 9207; and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. YATES], H.R. 9208. 

Following is the text of the broadcast: 
News BROADCAST Over SraTion KFI, Los 
ANGELES 

California Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
of Los Angeles, today trumpeted a call for 
the Federal Government to initiate research 
in determining what type of potential transit 
systems would get people within a city mov- 
ing around in a faster, cheaper, and more 
efficient way. 

Congressman Roosxvxrr, simultaneously 
with today’s statement before the House of 
Representatives, introduced legislation which 
would provide the Housing and Home Fi- 
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nance Agency with an additional $10 mil- 
lion to undertake such a research program. 
The bill amends the Mass Rapid Transit Act 
which Congress passed last year. 

“Unfortunately,” he said “the present Mass 
Rapid Transit Act can only help cities pur- 
chase buses and replace obsolete subway 
cars * * +, Nosubstantial research is being 
sponsored by the Federal Government in an 
attempt to provide urban commuters with a 
technological breakthrough in _  intracity 
transportation. 

“We should,” Congressman ROOSEVELT ex- 
plained, “be spending at least as much money 
on research to provide whole new systems 
which would move people about within cities 
rapidly, faithfully, economically, and effi- 
ciently, as we are in research on other modes 
of transportation.” 

“People need quick and safe ways to get 
about a city,” he continued, “and new sys- 
tems based on modern technology would help 
alleviate smog and contribute to the eco- 
nomic growth of cities and communities 
which they support.” 

Congressman Roosevett pointed out that 
it was the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to initiate such research, but cities 


Congressman, 

insure that there is an adequate intracity 
transportation system to relieve traffic and 
parking congestion and offset the inability of 
freeway systems to meet the onslaught of 
more automobiles.” 

For KFI news, this is Richard Barton from 
the Washington office of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Draft Dodging in South Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post July 26, 1965, contained a 
number of significant reports concerning 
the situation in South Vietnam. I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
lagues the Reuter dispatch concerning 
efforts to draft more Vietnamese youth 
into the Saigon Army. Apparently a 
substantial number of the young men 
prefer death to fighting against the Viet- 
cong. The story also includes this 
statement; 

Military sources said dodging the draft has 
turned into open rebellion. 


This type of information, coupled with 
the statistics on the current desertion 
rate in the Saigon Army, may offer some 
clues as to the possibility of a military 
victory by the Saigon Government. 

The pertinent portion of the article 
follows: 

Meanwhile the death of 39 young Viet- 
namese who drowned when they jumped from 
a boat taking them to do comp mili- 
tary service focused attention on the govern- 
ment’s growing recruitment problem. 

The dead youths were among 50 who leaped 
from the naval vessel bound for a training 
school east of Saigon with more than 300 
draftees aboard, Reuter reported. 

Military sources said dodging the draft has 
turned into open rebellion. While the gov- 
ernment is trying to build its forces from half 
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a million to 660,000 by the end of this year, 
an entire new class of draft-evading, cafe- 
lounging “cowboys” has emerged in Saigon. 

To escape the regular police roundups they 
hide, dress up as girls, or even mutilate them- 
selves, 


Ripon Society—Fracturer of GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the Ripon Society continues as it 
has been acting recently, it will not need 
a very large mold in order to contain 
the surviving remnants of the Republican 


Party. 

I fail to preceive that devine right or 
knowledge which gives to this rump 
group, with headquarters somewhere in 
an obscure college in an obscure State, 
the privilege of its constant carping of 
the leadership of House Republicans. 

If they in good faith seek Republican 
unity, they might try, for a change, to 
attempt to unify with the responsible, 
frontline leadership of the Republican 
Party—the leadership which is operat- 
ing in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

A recent editorial] in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel is in line with the above com- 
ments and has prompted these * 
disgusted remarks: 

SPLINTERS HURT 

The Ripon Sooiety, a splinter group in the 
leftwing of the Republican party, is hard at 
work seeing to it that the GOP stays hope- 
lessly fractured. 

Latest divisive effort by this group of self- 
styled liberal Republican intellectuals is a 
newsletter taking to task Representatives 
Lamp, of Wisconsin, and Forp of Michigan, 
House GOP leaders, for playing politics with 
Vietnam. 

LESSON OF 1964 IS IGNORED 


The only hope for a Republican comeback 
rests in coalescing the right and left wings 
of the party into a united force capable of 
Offering at least = little challenge to the 
common enemy, the Democrats. That was 
the lesson of 1964, but the Ripon Society 
shows no sign of having learned it. So detri- 
mental to coalition is the Ripon Society's 
efforts that one is led to suspect that it is a 
Democratic front designed to keep the Re- 
publican party deeply divided. If that is so, 
it is probably unnecessary, for the Goldwater 
wing remains as opposed as ever to yielding 
in order to achieve the essential GOP coali- 
tion. 


It is somewhat ironic that the Ripon 
Society should be criticizing Lamp for what 
it calls following the Goldwater line. Only 
a few days ago, Lamp was, in effect, criticiz- 
ing Goldwater for splintering the GOP with 
the Free Society association. 

All of this public Republican political 
quarreling must comfort Lyndon Johnson, 
He's got his hands full with dissension and 
power struggles in the Democratic ranks, but 
he enjoys the advantage of heading a party 
that knows the importance of coalition and 
how to achieve it on the surface, however 
turbulent things may be underneath. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans go on killing 
each other off. 
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War Criminals in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident that Members of this House share 
in the widespread admiration of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for its alert and continuing in- 
terest in matters pertaining to our na- 
tional security. 

In accordance with such a policy, the 
VFW has become an effective spokesman 
for the men in our Armed Forces. 

Recently our Nation, and the free 
world, were shocked by news of the mur- 
der of Sgt, Harold G. Bennett, who was 
a prisoner of the Communists in South 
Vietnam. Since then other stories of 
atrocities against U.S. servicemen cap- 
tured by the Communists have come to 
our attention. 

The national commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. John 
A. Jenkins, immediately issued a public 
statement calling on the U.S. Govern- 
ment to notify all concerned, including 
the Communists, that they would be held 
strictly accountable for killing and tor- 
turing any of our servicemen, 


It was a powerful statement made on 
behalf of the 1,300,000 overseas combat 
veterans who comprise the membership 
of the VFW and under unanimous con- 
sent I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp following my remarks: 

Wan CRIMINALS IN VIETNAM 

Wasnincron, D.C., July 8—The national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Mr. John A. 
Jenkins, of Birmingham, Ala., today urged 
that Communists in South Vietnam be held 
“strictly accountable for murders and tor- 
turing of US. prisoners.” The VFW com- 


mander, who recently returned from an ex- 


tensive trip through southeast Asia, includ- 
ing the combat areas of South Vietnam, sald, 
“the U.S. Government should serve formal 
notice on the Communists in South Viet- 
nam—and all those backing them, includ- 
ing Hanoi, Red China, and the Soviet Union— 
that before this war is finished, we will in- 
sist upon prompt and full punishment of 
those responsible for killing U.S. military and 
civilian prisoners.“ 

Explaining the VFW position, Commander 
Jenkins continued, “the execution, for in- 
stance, of Army Sgt. Harold G. Bennett was 
nothing but cold-blooded murder. The US. 
Government has an obligation to the mem- 
ory of Sergeant Bennett and every other one 
of our citizens killed or tortured by the Com- 
munist bandits and terrorists in South Viet- 
nam. This obligation requires us, as a na- 
tion, to bring to justice and punish all those 
who help commit these evil deeds.” 

Conmmander Jenkins further stated that 
the VFW believes that our Government 
should keep an accurate record, available to 
the public, of all such atrocities against our 
citizens in South Vietnam. “We cannot,” 
the VFW commander said, let this war end 
without settling the account with the mur- 
derrers of our patriots like Sergeant Ben- 
nett.” 

“Those terrorists are war criminals and 
they must realize that the United States 
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will make it certain they suffer the punish- 
ment of war criminals.” 

Concluding, Commander Jenkins said The 
murder of Sergeant Bennett is another rea- 
son why President Johnson is absolutely cor- 
rect in refusing to negotiate with the Viet- 
cong. The VFW unswervingly supports Presi- 
dent Johnson in his position. We of the 
VFW realize that to negotiate with the Viet- 
cong would mean doing business with those 
whose hands are dripping with the blood 
of American patriots.” 


Wisconsin Legislature Joint Resolution 
Memorializes Congress on Firearms Act 
Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Wiscon- 
sin State Legislature in Senate Joint Res- 
olution 75 memorialized the U.S. Congress 
to reject the pending amendments to 
the Federal Firearms Act—S. 1592. Un- 
der unanimous consent, the Wisconsin 
State Legislature’s Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 75, which was passed by both houses 
of the Wisconsin State Legislature, fol- 
lows: 

SJ. Res. 75 
A joint resolution to memorialize the U.S. 

Congress to reject the pending amend- 

ments to the Federal Firearms Act (bill 

S. 1592—89th Cong.) 

Whereas said proposal, while attempting 
United States is bill S. 1592—89th Congress, 
to amend the Federal Firearms Act; and 

Whereas said proposal, while attempting 
to prevent recurrence of the unfortunate 
events which tragically climaxed in the as- 
sassination of President John F. Kennedy, 
would have the effect of drastically limiting 
the privilege of every responsible American 
citizen to purchase hunting and sporting 
small arms, which privilege is inherent in 
the constitutionally guaranteed “right of the 
people to keep and bear arms”; and 

Whereas the sportsmen of Wisconsin have 
been traditionally opposed to registration of 
small arms now proposed by S, 1592—89th 
Congress; and 

Whereas said proposal, by requiring license 
fees of $500, not only would force many small, 
independent businesses out of existence, but 
would also make it impractical for the 
sportsman to reload cartridges for his own 
use and that of his friends; and 

Whereas said proposal extends Federal reg- 
ulation into an area in which the States 
themselves have already taken the initiative 
of most careful regulation, as witnessed by 
the provisions in the statutes of this State 
pertaining to reckless use of weapons under 
sections 941,20 to 941.24, and pertaining to 
machineguns under chapter 164: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby respectfully me- 
morialized to reject bill S. 1592—89th Con- 
gress in its present form, because said pro- 
posal places the enforcement emphasis on 
availability and possession of arms rather 
than on the reckless or criminal use of arms; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Secretary 
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of the U.S. Senate, to the Chief Clerk of the 
U.S, House of Representatives and to every 
member of the congressional delegation from 
Wisconsin, 


Change in Eastern Europe—Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, has 
communism succeeded in forming, in 
eastern and central Europe, an entirely 
new society based on dialectical mate- 
rialism? 

Have the Communist regimes in east 
and central Europe succeeded in build- 
ing the new man — in transforming the 
people of those countries into a model 
fashioned after the Communist philos- 
ophies of Marx, Engels, and Lenin? 

Did the Communists win the allegi- 
ance of the young generation—have they 
managed to alienate it from the tradi- 
tions and the culture of its ancestors? 

These are among the questions, which 
are dealt with in the second of three 
articles by Mr. John N. Reddin, of the 
Milwaukee Journal. The article con- 
cludes: 

Reds [are] losing out on future as youth 
rejects communism. 


Its text follows: 

CHANGE IN EASTERN EUROPE—REDS LOSING 
Our on FUTURE As YouTH REJECTS COM- 
MUNISM y 

(By John N. Reddin) 

Every generation Toses its youth to some 
degree. But the Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe have lost their youth almost 
entirely. This may, in time, be the most 
significant fact in European politics. 

It is a basic tenet of communism that it 
can build the new man! —that by indoc- 
trination it can form an entirely new society 
based on dialectical materialism and the 
Philosophies of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

Eastern Europe has had a whole genera- 
tion in which to build the new man. It has 
failed. 

In Cracow, Poland, Representative Za- 
BLOCKI, Democrat, of Wisconsin, was accosted 
& few days ago by a young man who had 
heard through Radio Free Europe that Za- 
BLOCKI was in town. The youth and half a 
dozen companions met the Milwaukee Con- 
gressman at Walwel Castle. They had been 
hunting for him for half a day. 

The young man pinned a badge on Za- 
BLOCKI with the letters “PW"—standing for 
Polska Walczaca, or Fighting Poland. It 
Was the symbol of resistance during the Nazi 
occupation. 

“WE WILL BE FREE” 

“We will be free again,” the young man 
Bald. 

“If we had known earlier of your visit, 
Instead of 7 of us we would have had 
8,000 young people to honor you. We know, 
in spite of the refusal of our Government to 
tell the people, the great help the United 
States has been to our people. We are 
friends of the United states 

And he produced a photographer to record 
me repinning of the “PW” on the Congress- 

n, 


“It was an act of courage,” ZABLOCKI said. 


Tt was also symbolic of the youth of Poland 
and much of Eastern Europe. Not in every 
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country could young people be that open in 
stating their views, and even in Poland it 
is still dangerous to go so far. 

Not all youth is concerned with political 
freedom or with politics at all. Many, maybe 
most, reject politics completely and either 
want an education and a chance to move 
west or have turned materialists, They seek 
everything Western—music, dances, litera- 
ture, cameras, translistor radios, pictures of 
movie stars. 

MOVIES FROM WEST 


When I visited Prague, most of the movies 
being shown were from the West. On St. 
Wencelas Square, the beautiful shopping 
and promenade street, a man set up a table 
as I passed’ one day and covered it with 
pictures of an American, the star of a Western 
picture. He was swamped by young buyers. 

In Poland especially, American dances are 
the craze. In city after city, restaurants and 
night clubs are filled with gyrating young 
Poles who can equal any Americans in the 
watusi, frug, the twist, or what bave you. 

In Budapest and Pognan, at two interna- 
tional fairs, young people swarmed around 
musicians playing popular American music 
and around replays of television programs 
featuring Dinah Shore, Frank Sinatra and 
others, 

Plastic construction hats stamped out by 
an automated machine at the American ex- 
hibit in Budapest were so popular and drew 
such crowds that the machine had to be 
decommissioned. 


U.S. AUTO AN ATTRACTION 


An American car draws youngsters like 
files. At both exhibits young people climbed 
over medium priced cars, looked under them 
and pressed faces against windows to see 
inside. 

There are youngsters who are loyal Com- 
munists, of course. But few of them are 
concerned with old cliches and dogmas. 
Many are sincerely concerned with basic 
problems of social justice, equality and 
peace—much as socially conscious American 
students are. Their interest is mankind and 
its problems. 

The youth of 20 years of age and under 
are different from the young people of 30 
and older. This last group went through 
the Communist takeover and was shocked 
out of any ideals it may have had by the de- 
Stalinization movement after 1955. It lived 
through the liberalization period of 1956 
only to be frustrated and disillusioned in 
later years. 

Yet debate about communism is veiled. 

MUTED IN POLEMICS 


Herbert Reed, in a study for Radio Free 
Europe, writes: 

“If this most explosive aspect of current 
generational conflict—youth’s lack of faith 
in essentials of Communist doctrine—has, 
understandably, been muted in open po- 
lemics, what Issues, then, have been the focal 
point of open debate?“ 

There is, for one thing, the older people's 
concern about the complete indifference of 
the young toward politics, their lack of sense 
of social responsibility and their alleged total 
preoccupation with material things, partic- 
ularly the attractive features of a western 
type consumer society. 

“To be sure, much the same can be heard 
from critics in the west, but behind this 
criticism in Eastern Europe there must surely 
be much bitterness on the part of the Com- 
munists over their inability to create—out 
of human material which, theortically, they 
were in a position to mold from the very be- 
ginning—that ‘new man’ who was to be born 
out of the new social and economic rela- 

OLDSTERS JARRED 

The young are rocking the older genera- 
tion, Communist and non-Communist alike, 
by their sharp questions on Stalin and Stal- 
inism. They blame their parents for having 
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looked on and done nothing about the atroci- 
ties and terrible conditions that existed in 
Stalin's day throughout the bloc. 

They ask, much as some German youth 
asks its elders about naziism: “How could 
you let if happen?” Clear answers are im- 
possible, and the elders have lost authority. 

“Youth mercilessly measures the behavior 
of its parents through that (Stalin) period 
by absolute standards of morality,” Reed 
says. 
“The older generation, including those who 
genuinely regret whatever role they may 
have played under the Stalinist regimes, feels 
that it is grossly misunderstood by the 
young.” 

Part of the real dissatisfaction of the 
youths who are Communists comes from the 
fact that the road to promotion is closed by 
older Communists, who are often iIncompe- 
tents. This is particularly true in Czecho- 
slovakia, where old party hacks are legion. 


LESS DOGMATISM AHEAD 


What happens when the older generation 
dies off or retires? What happens when the 
young intelligentsia takes over, as it must in 
time? 

Reed believes that we will at least see “the 
growth of a more pragmatic, less dogmatic 
brand of communism” and further challenge 
to long cherished doctrines. 

Youth's revolt is not uniform throughout 
the bloc. In Bulgaria, youth’s protest has 
been muted. Yet as early as 1962 the regime 
reported with alarm that some Communist 
local organizations had not recruited new 
young people in several years. 

Most protest in Bulgaria has come from 
young writers, as, indeed, it has elsewhere. 
Some go pretty far. Karol Nikolov, a Bul- 
garian, published a poem recently that 
blasted the Stalinist years and said among 
other things: 


“Years will be needed to heal 

The cronic hunger for freedom, 

The fatal anaemia of justice 

And the unnatural death of beauty.” 


NOVOTNY ISSUES BLAST 


Czechoslovakia’s young writers are more 
outspoken and brought this blast from An- 
tonin Novotny, the Communist boss: 

“Some articles by young authors show a 
hidden or even open current of inadmissible 
Opposition, insidious digs at politics and 
other matters which anger our functionaries, 
party members and other honest citizens. 

“The spirit of some of them Is destructive. 
The party work is being pictured as a con- 
tinuous chain of errors. _ And this in spite of 
the fact that many an author of such ma- 
lielous remarks has not yet quite outgrown 
his baby slippers.” 

Of concern to leaders also is what the 
Eastern European intelligentsia calls “aliena- 
tion” of middle aged and older people. 

The word began to be used in Hungary. 
It involves rejection of politics, of commu- 
nism, through disillusionment, It weakens 
the government regimes. 


A Tribute to the Honorable Leslie C. 
Arends, Minority Whip 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the dis- 


tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI]. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in this discussion of the 
merits of our great minority whip. Per- 
haps it is well he is not present at this 
time, since his great modesty would 
cause him to blush at these eulogies. 

Mr. Speaker, our beloved colleague 
“Les” ARENDS is one of the few men to 
whom we can accurately apply the de- 
scription “a legend in his own lifetime.” 
“Les” ARENDS is known to all of us as a 
most dedicated Member of Congress, 
dedicated not only to the people of his 
district and his responsibilities as rank- 
ing member of the House Armed Services 
Committee and his responsibilities as 
Republican whip, but above all dedicated 
to the effectiveness and great traditions 
of our legislative branch of Government. 

“Les” Arenps is known throughout the 
United States as one of the great legis- 
lative leaders of all times. He is re- 
spected, I am sure, by Democrat Mem- 
bers and revered by his Republican col- 
leagues. As a Member from Illinois, I 
have been aided and counseled by “Lzs” 
Arenps, who gives special attention to 
those of us from his home State and ad- 
vises us in a very effective and fatherly 
fashion. 

This afternoon as we take proper 
notice of his 30 years of congressional 
service, we all thus recognize this figure 
of strength among us and the contribu- 
tion he has made on behalf of the people 
of his district to the progress of our 
Nation. 


Mormon Pioneer Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


= OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday last—July 24, 1965—I was ac- 
corded the high honor of acting as grand 
marshal in the Pioneer Day parade in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. In addition, I was 
fortunate in being able to participate in 
a Pioneer Day celebration in Pocatello. 

Pioneer Day, .1965, Mr. Speaker, 
marked the 118th anniversary of the 
yesterday when President Brigham 
Young of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Letter-day Saints, from a canyon ridge 
overlooking Salt Lake Valley, gazed 
thoughtfully into the valley for a num- 
ber of minutes and then, with satisfac- 
tion in his voice said: This is the place, 
drive on.” Ó 

This, then, was the end of months of 
rugged, dangerous travel across desolate 
and unfriendly country; a feat strikingly 
similar to the great Oronca of Moses and 
the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt 
to the promised land. The pioneers ac- 
companying Brigham Young had found 
their promised land—a place where they 
could fulfill the predictions of the Proph- 
et Joseph Smith, and become a mighty 
people in the midst of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

But, having settled and laid the found- 
ation for a great city on the shore of the 
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Great Salt Lake, these pioneers were not 
content to rest. For them, the end of the 
long, arduous journey was just the be- 
ginning of their work. It was the start 
of the colonization of an entire area— 
an area which had been described by a 
U.S. Senator as not worth a “pinch of 
snuff”. It is true that the land was for- 
bidding looking. There was little vegeta- 
tion save for sage, greasewood and salt- 
grass. And there was little water. 

But for dedicated men and women it 
was a challenge which they were more 
than willing to meet. What water there 
was, was captured and used—used to 
bring forth crops where there had been 
nothing but desert. With the crops, 
other cities, communities, and develop- 
ments came into being. And, to supply 
the needs of this expansion, more crops 
were produced. 

The growth of the area, Mr. Speaker, 
was not explosive. But it was steady. 
And, with the same pioneering spirit, the 
contemporary inhabitants of the area are 
continuing that growth. 

This story illustrates in a most unusual 
and dynamic way the spirit of the Amer- 
ican heritage—that the settlement of 
Idaho, the West, and even our original 
colonies was largely accomplished 
through the spirit of religious freedom 
and devotion. It is my most sincere 
hope and wish, Mr. Speaker, that the 
spirit of our pioneers may never die nor 
languish—and that many times 118 years 
from now, Pioneer Day will still recall the 
words—“This is the place, drive on.“ 


New England T. & T. Co. Given Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pleasure that I have 
learned about a major award being pre- 
sented to the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The company was recently presented 
a Silver Anvil Award for its outstanding 
work with the news media in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. 

It won the award in national compe- 
tion in the business-industry category. 

The annual contest is sponsored by the 
Public Relations Society of America. 
Judges are leaders from many walks of 
life in our Nation. 

This is the second major award for 
New England Telephone this year. Sev- 
eral months ago, the New England Press 
Association honored the utility for its 
outstanding press work. 

Knowing the interest of President Al- 
len G. Barry and Vice President-Public 
Relations Thomas M. Hennessey in civic 
affairs and service to customers and com- 
munities, these awards are in keeping 
with the company’s reputation. 

Others who have worked to build a 
solid reputation among New England 
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newspapers, radio and television stations 
are hundreds of employees throughout 
the region; Timothy P. Mannix, assist- 
ant vice president; Paul H. Spiers, Jr., 
general news manager; and Richard B. 
Flynn, public information supervisor. 


A Close Look at the Court of Military 
Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, our for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Paul Kil- 
day, of Texas, commanded the respect 
of all of us when he served so ably as a 
Member of the House and the Armed 
Services Committee. His knowledge of 
military law stamped him as one slated 
for even greater responsibility. 

Paul Kilday has assumed that respon- 
sibility as one of the three judges on the 
US. Court of Military Appeals and he 
continues to distinguish himself. 

Knowing that his many friends in 
Congress will be interested in his prog- 
ress, I submit herewith an article on the 
Court of Military Appeals by Mr. Macon 
Reed which appeared in the July 21 issue 
of the Family magazine: 

COURT or MILITARY Apprats—A CLOSE Loox 

AT THE COURT, It’s OPERATIONS AND JUDGES, 

Reveats How Ir Prorecrs RIGHTS or IN- 


DIVIDUALS 
(By Macon Reed) 

When the court of military appeals was 
set up one hot June day in 1951, many mili- 
tary people, especially older ones, were dark- 
ly sure it wouldn’t last. 

But 14 years and 18,000 cases later, we see 
it did Igst and will. Looking back, one 
sees the court as simply a next step in a 
long trend toward more judicial procedure 
at courts-martial, courts that used to be 
looked upon by commanders as their per- 
sonal instruments for enforcing discipline. 

The all-civilian, three-man court at the 
top permits the court-martial convict to ap- 
peal outside the military. Through these 
appeals and certain automatic reviews the 
court imposes the rules and what it believes 
are the standards set for courts-martial by 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

The court has gained acceptance but critics 
still make two complaints: 

‘The court has imposed too many niceties or 
technicalities that hamper court-martial 
prosecution. 

It has done so by setting aside convictions 
of men obviously guilty and due for punish- 
ment. 

As to the first complaint, you probably 
couldn’t get everybody to agree on where 
safeguarding of basic rights ends and hair- 
splitting begins. 

As to the second, a closer look at the 
court and its work might help. 

Of its 18,000 cases (up to the end of 1964) 
about 2,100 were important enough to bring 
written opinions. In about half of these, the 
court reversed some court-martial’s or mili- 
tary commander’s acts. 

The reversals are the ones you hear about. 
They are the teeth of the court. They make 
law and they straighten out officials. They 
make commanders all over the world pay 
heed to the three white-haired men in the 
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Mellow, old-fashioned building on Judiciary 
Square in Washington. 

Helping the judges are 12 lawyers (the 10 
Senior ones are called commissioners) and an 
administrative staff of 25, with an annual 
budget of $530,000. 

The judges receive $33,000 a year, as do 
judges of the U.S. courts of appeal, with 
whom they rank in judicial hierarchy. 

But they have 15-year terms instead of 
the Hfe tenure of other Federal judges. 

By law, two kinds of cases come auto- 
Matically to the Court of Military Appeals: 
Convictions with death penalties and those 
touching a flag or general officer. 

The court has affirmed 23 out of the 33 
death cases in 14 years; 10 of the 23 were put 
to death. Twelve death sentences were im- 
posed in 1 year of the Korean war, none since 
1961. 

One Navy flag officer (retired) came up 
on automatic appeal for a morals conviction, 
one Army general on a conviction of breach- 
ing military secrecy through an indiscreet 
diary. Both convictions were affirmed. 

Unusual, too, is this court's power to hear 
an appeal by the Government from an ad- 
verse legal ruling somewhere down the line 
in the court-martial system. Any service 
Judge Advocate General may certify a case 
re be An pity OE ad ca af 

ion. 

But the great majority of the court's cus- 
tomers are individuals, court-martial losers 
Sentenced to elther a year in prison or a bad 
discharge (called “dismissal” if it happens to 
an officer.) Lesser sentences cannot be ap- 
Pealed. 

MOST ARE ENLISTED 

Most appealers are enlisted, and the court 
Makes itself easy to appeal to and acts swift- 
ly, for a court. 

The appellant's conviction will have been 
approved, at least in the main, by the com- 
Mander who appointed the court-martial and 
by an all-lawyer board of review at the head 
Office of the service in Washington. Most 
board members are military officers, though 
the Navy and Coast Guard have some ci- 
Vilians. 


These boards are no rubber stamps. They 
have power to set aside verdicts, and they 
know if they don’t call the shots right the 
Court will reverse them. 

There is a kind of falling domino effect 
here: court falls on boards, board falls on 
Commanders, commanders fall on courts 
Martial. 


The convicted man's lawyer has 30 days 
from the date of the board approval to file a 
Petition for review by the court of appeals. 

lawyer will claim that police, command- 
ing officer or court-martial violated the code 
Or misapplied the law and so denied defend- 
ant a fair trial. 

Whether he broke the law is not at issue 
e it is whether he was tried according to 

wW 


The Government lawyers have 20 days to 
Counter his claims and insist that either all 
Corners were squared or if they weren’t the 
flaws were minor and did no harm. 

From the day of the Government's answer, 
the court has 30 days to act. That's by law. 
And therein this court differs from most, if 
Rot all others. It can't delay on these peti- 

and all the followup steps it doesn't. 

Its first decision is whether to grant or 
deny a “petition for review.” The words are 
Misleading, however, because grant or deny, 

case gets reviewed. 
> . * * > 

That is where the staff of 10 commissioners 
(senior lawyers with sharp eyes for flaws in 
& record) first get into the act. One com- 
Missioner, with at least one other checking 
him, reads the whole record, from the dawn 
of suspicion in the heart of the MP to the 
tagline of the opinion of the board of review. 

The commissioner makes a summary, 
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pointing out anything he thinks the Judges 
ought to know, and makes recommenda- 
tions. The summary, plus the record, goes 
to each of the three judges. 

At the end of this road the court will, 
almost 9 times out of 10, “deny” the petition 
for review. But the man has had his re- 
view. His appeal has been fully considered. 
The denial means simply that the defense 
lawyer didn't have a substantial claim of 
“error.” Nor did the commissioners or the 
judges find any that he missed. 


ORAL ARGUMENT 


In about 12 cases out of a hundred, the 
court finds something at least questionable 
enough to warrant oral argument and a for- 
mal decision. In these cases it “grants” the 
petition. About two-thirds of the grants are 
based on errors claimed by the defense law- 
yers, about one-third on possible errors 
found within the court's own review system. 

If any one of the three judges wants it 
granted, granted it is. His brothers—judges 
always refer to other judges on the same 
court as brothers“ or “brethren”—will al- 
ways go along with him that far as a matter 
of 


courtesy. 

With the petition granted, the defense and 
the Government file written argument on 
the limited and carefully specified questions 
at Issue. 

In about 50 days the cause comes on to be 
heard, as the lawyers say, and each side gets 
30 minutes to talk. It used to be 45 min- 
utes, but the lawyers felt they had to fill up 
the whole time whether they had that much 
to say or not, which they usually didn’t. 

A uniformed lawyer out of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Office speaks for the Gov- 
ernment. Usually another, or a civilian, 
speaks for the defense. Over 12,000 civilian 
lawyers are eligible to appear before this 
court, 


The judges wear black robes. They are on 
a raised platform behind a dark wood bar, 
each one ready to uestion the lawyer 
because he (the judge) is either interested 
or bored, or just on general principles. 

The speaker's lectern is of dark wood, and 
so are the pew-like benches for spectators. 
Otherwise the room is light and airy, with a 
high ceiling—a pleasing and dignified 
chamber. 

After 25 minutes, the pleader gets a green 
light. After five more, he gets a red light. 
And if that doesn’t do it, the Chief Judge 
Robert E. Quinn, turns him firmly but 
gently off with a few well-chosen words. 

But the chief isn’t tough. If the lawyer 
has lost a lot of time answering judge’s ques- 
tions, he will get a little extension. 

The judges hear three cases in a morning, 
then duck out behind the black curtain and 
across the corridor to a conference room. 
They take off their robes, get comfortable, 
eat lunch at a big table and talk cases. 

HOUR OF DECISION 


The three are alone now. This Is the hour 
of decision. No outsider knows what is said. 

In general, they deal the cases around, in 
turn. But if the judge to whom a case falls 
cannot get at least one of the others to see 
eye to eye with him on how it should be 
decided, then he is going to be a dissenter 
on that case and not the “author judge” 
speaking for the majority. So the case passes 
to one of the others. 

It may take the judges all afternoon to 
thrash out their points of view and get each 
case assigned to an “author” with at least 
one concurrer. Usually that fixes the deci- 
sion. But the opinions have to be written, 
and it sometimes happens that an “author 
judge” or dissenter, when he starts to put it 
on paper, realizes that the logic or the legal 
precedents don’t back him up as well as 
he first thought. 

He may change his mind. 

The decision can get unstuck at any time, 
and becomes final only when signed, mimeo- 
graphed, and made public. 
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This is not to stay the judges are wishy- 
washy. They are strong-minded men. They 
have been around. All three have been prac- 
ticing politicians and lawyers. Two have 
been trial court judges. 

Quinn at 71 ts a stubby, vigorous outdoor 
type, with ruddy complexion, thick white 
hair and strong hands. He was Governor of 
Rhode Island and later a State judge. He 
is a Naval Reserve captain. 

Half a mile of book cases (law books) in 
his office is covered by framed and auto- 
graphed photos of political and military 
notables. He claims latter day golf balls 
don't have the resilience of those a few years 
back and are good for only 150 yards where 
he used to get 200. 

Judge Homer Ferguson served two terms 
as a Republican Senator from Michigan and 
before that 12 years as a superior court judge 
in Detroit. He has many of his own pic- 
tures on display—not pictures of him, but by 
him. At 72, 4 years ago, he took up oll 
painting. Twenty-two of his amazingly good 
landscapes and still lifes hang in his office. 

Of the three judges, he most often votes 
for reversal; Quinn, least often. 

Swing man is the soft-spoken Judge Paul 
Kilday, 65, who served for more than 22 years 
as Congressman from the San Antonio Dis- 
trict of Texas. He became an influential 
member of the Armed Services Committee 
and helped write the code. 

He practiced law 13 years and was public 
prosecutor for 3. 

Quinn is the only original member of the 
court and his 15-year term expires May 1, 
1966, when he will be 72. If a new judge is 
appointed, will he carry on in Quinn’s tradi- 
tion? Or in Ferguson's? Or Kuday's? 

term expires May 1. 1971, and 
Killday’s, May 1, 1976. 

What kind of an error in the legal process 
leads the court to upset a conviction? 

It is rarely a simple or easily stated one. 
On an obvious error the law officer (a sort of 
trial judge) or the president of the court- 
martial would blow the whistle, or the re- 
viewing officer or the board of review would 
reverse, 

Only fine points and close questions get 
to the top. But underlying issues might be 
something like these: 

Did the MP’s have a warrant or the proper 
permission when they searched the barracks 
bag of the accused and found the stolen 
radio? If they didn't, it was an “unreason- 
able search and seizure,” forbidden by the 
Constitution, and the evidence springing 
from it may not be admitted at the trial. 
If it was admitted, you can look for a 
reversal. 

Or when the Investigators interviewed the 

knife wielder after the brawl, and wrote 
down his confession, did they first assure 
him of his right to keep silent? If not, the 
confession is not legally admissible as evi- 
dence. If it was admitted, it’s a reversible 
error. 
If the Old Man gave any of the court- 
martial members a broad hint that he wanted 
this particular offender made an example of, 
that is “command control™ and the high 
court will set aside the verdict. 

Maybe it is a question whether the law 
officer made clear that the man over the hill 
for a year is still not a deserter unless there 
is proof he intended to stay away perma- 
nently. 

If the man is obviously guilty, who cares 
about technicalities like these? 

The judges do. They can’t reach out and 
punish the policeman who rides roughshod 
over, or gently tips around, or carelessly 
stumbles over, a citizen's constitutional 
guarantee. They can't strip any braid off a 
commanding officer who ignores the rules 
laid down by the code. 

But they can set aside the findings of the 
court-martial and the sentence. When they 
do so, they are giving a lesson in law not 
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only to the authorities involved in this case 
but to all others. 

And that brings up a much misunderstood 
point. What is the effect of a reversal? As 
far as a particular case is concerned you can't 
tell from the court record, as a rule. In 99 
cases out of a hundred, when the high court 
reverses, it authorizes the service to try the 
man again on the same s 

Sometimes he will be tried again, some- 
times he won't. Maybe the only evidence 

him was declared inadmissible by the 
high court and he can't be convicted. 

Some men convicted on a retrial have come 
back for a second appeal. A very few have 
won a second reversal. So far as court observ- 
ers remember, no case ever came back for a 
third round. 

Many a reversal upsets only one of several 
charges on which the man was convicted. 
Here the service can cure me ae 3 

ly forgetting that charge. It cu e 
3 back accordingly, put the remaining 
sentence into effect and guard against that 
particular error in the future. 

Seldom does the story end with the high 
court’s ruling. For the finish you would 
have to find out how the service followed 
through. 

But the court has the power to reverse and 
order the charge dismissed. Then the man 
couldn't be tried again on that charge and 
the story would end right there. 

In its 14 years the court has resorted only 
66 times to outright dismissal, which is its 
most drastic recourse against bad judicial 
behavior in the services. 

It also has a tap-on-the-wrist power of de- 
nouncing an error but labeling it harmless. 
Small technical mistakes at a trial are some- 
times treated in this way. The judges don't 
expect a command out in the boondocks to 
put on a trial of perfect polish, but they in- 
sist that the police, courts com- 
manders, and review authorities comply with 
the code. 


Distorted Story of California Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, hundreds 
of journalists have spent a day or two in 
California’s speciality crop fields or have 
devoured the handouts of organized 
labor and, propaganda from various so- 
cial action groups and have proceeded 
to write as though they were experts on 
the subject of farm labor. I will always 
believe that these journalists, though 
probably sincere, did not do enough per- 
sonal legwork and homework to justify 
the distorted story of the California 
farm labor picture that they have given 
the American public. 

The editor of the California Farmer, 
Mr. Jack T. Pickett, is a man who has a 
lifelong knowledge of California agricul- 
ture. He has lived with it and he knows 
the problems of California farmers be- 
cause he spends time with them. Mr. 
Pickett is a respected and objective 
journalist who has never written a line 
which, to my knowledge, has not been 
the explicit truth. I commend Mr. 
Pickett’s article in the July 17 issue of 
the California Farmer, entitled “The A- 
Team Deal Is a Mess,” to the objective 
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study of every Member of the House and 
Senate. We have seen too little of the 
truth in official statements from the 
Labor Department and the public press 
and I sincerely hope this article will 
make readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp realize that there is another 
side to the story: 
Tue A-TEAM DEAL Is A MESS 
(By Jack T. Pickett) 

On June 23, we slipped the leash and 
belted down to Salinas. We wanted to talk 
to some of the “Salinas Tigers,” those 
young fireballs we had met on our People- 
to-People tour of Europe and Russia. 

Our first stop was the Bruce Church farms 
run by Tom McNamara. Tom looked rather 

He has broken his hump trying 
to comply with the terms coming 
out of Secretary Wirtz’ office. 

The latest trial by fire is, of course, the so- 
called A-teams. These were supposed to be 
high school athletes accompanied and 
supervised by their coach. Tom had, on 
that date, recelved 614 A-team kids and had 
surrendered 600 braceros. That was a los- 
ing swap. 

Of the 614 kids that he had received on 
that date, 243 had quit and gone home. In 
attempting to train these kids, Tom and his 
capable staff had given them 2 days of train- 
ing and 5 additional days on trial at full 
scale of $1.40 guaranteed. After that per- 
iod, Tom was asking the boys to sign a 
waiver where they had to pick piece rate and 
earn the wage of $1.40 or more. However, 
at that time he was still trying to negotiate 
this point. 

How come there was such a high turnover 
of kids? First of all, the kids were over- 
sold on the recruitment end. One group 
got a glowing description of how they would 
be able to go over to Big Sur during the 
weekend and play on the beach. There 
was some hang-up on the food. The food 
was good and wholesome, but cooks who had 
cooked for braceros for 12 years found the 
teenager a different kind of animal. Diets 
have been changed and the food is no longer 
an important difference of opinion. 

Work such as picking strawberries is 
deadly monotonous. The-true high school 
athlete looks forward to “hard work” to build 
up his muscles, but picking berries is not so 
much hard as it is monotonous. Now Mc- 
Namara and his men are thinking of produc- 
ing a film which will show exactly what is 
expected of the strawberry picker, and the 
recruiters were warned to undersell the job 
in that the problems would be very frankly 
discussed. At the time of our visit Tom had 
lost $10,464 from hiring A-teams. 

It’s funny the things that will upset kids— 
a small thing like the lack of screw-in plugs 
for electric light outlets so they could play 
their radios. This lack was quickly 
corrected. 

In some instances, kids came from towns 
where there were some jobs available, but this 
business of going to California had glamour. 
When they tired of the work here, they 
quickly pulled up stakes and went back 
home. On the other hand, kids from towns 
where there wasn't anything doing at home 
were much more apt to stick it out. 

When the first A-team quit, Tom picked 
up the tab for their return home, although 
the criterion read that the grower paid the 
transportation out if the kids completed half 
their contract and paid the return fare if they 
completed the entire contract. But after 
several teams had quit after a very short 
stay, Tom knew he could not continue put- 
ting up an average of $100 a head for trans- 
portation if these kids were not going to 
produce. So a bunch of boys from Wyoming 
quit and Tom's losses were mounting so fast 
he refused to pay their way home (and he was 
in no way obliged to do so) but the home- 
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town folks got white-hot mad and the busi- 
nessmen raised $1,000 to pay the kids way 
home. You can imagine what this did to 
everyone's public relations. 

And, speaking of public relations, this A- 
team deal is creating bad feeling all over 
the United States. Back home the folks have 
been getting phony reports of knifings and 
shootings in the camps. In fact, some of the 
Governors of States east of here got so 
alarmed that one guy said he wouldn't be 
too surprised to look up and see the Governor 
of z State come riding in the gate with an 
empty bus to take his boys home. 

Maybe one of the things that threw a scare 
into home folks was the fantastic experience 
that some of these growers have had with re- 
cruiting Indians. We will take the Bruce 
Church ranch again for our example. 

Tom got a bunch of Sioux Indians, right 
out of the tough bunch that wiped out old 
Custer. The first payday Tom asked per- 
mission to send most of their pay back to the 
reservation, but the brass monkeys running 
the deal said no, So along comes payday 
and the mighty braves make a beeline for 
the “redeye” shop. A brave full of redeye 
is bad medicine, to coin a phrase, and they 
started the celebration by kicking all the 
windows out of the bunkhouse. In fact, 
it was left a shambles. 

After wrecking their quarters, they started 
in on each other. One brave reported to 
the local clinic with his ear practically bitten 
off. Another guy lost part of his nose. 
Those boys play real rough when they get 
into booze. Maybe it was this local mas- 
sacre that threw the Easterners into such 
a flap. 

Let's talk some more about public rela- 
tions, According to the “Stalinlike” direc- 
tive from Wirtz’ office about kicking out one 
foreign laborer for every A-team kid hired, 
that procedure was receiving some qualifica- 
tions when we were in Salinas. 

For example, there were a bunch of Jap- 
anese on hand that had been kept from 
working by the lousy weather. The reper- 
cussions from lying around camp for about 
a week had run clear back to Tokyo and back 
to our own State Department. The same 
thing was true of some Filipinos on hand. 
We couldn't get hold of Tiger Milt Auker 
to find out how he was getting along with 
the crew that he had financed from Guam. 

So a long with all his other disruptive forces, 
maybe we will see the spectacle of Willard 
Wirtz starting what kind of war? War with 
the redskins? East versus West A-team 
War? War with Japan? Friend Palmer 
Mendelson puts it pretty well. He says, In 
a simple sentence, you can conjugate the 
national labor problem: Worse, Worser, and 
Wirtz.” 


Selective Statistics Influence Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been greatly disturbed 
for many months over the difficulties I 
have experienced in obtaining objective 
and complete information about our 
Situation in Vietnam. The State De- 
partment seems devoted to providing in- 
nocuous generalities tailored to the par- 
ticular bias of the listener. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has a propensity for 
providing glad tidings, when available, 
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and when you seek information of a sort 
that might not be quite so “glad,” it gen- 
erally turns out to be classified. 

Mr. Jack Foisie, a distinguished corre- 
spondent for the Los Angeles Times, has 
written an extremely valuable article on 
this information problem, pointing out 
the tendency to use selective statistics” 
to support a policy position already 
agreed upon. He cites an incident in- 
volving 82 Vietcong “deserters” being 
used in Washington as proof of dete- 
Yiorating Vietcong morale. Investiga- 
tion by correspondents revealed that the 
“deserters,” instead of being hardcore 
Vietcong, were farmboy recruits im- 
pressed into the Vietcong but a few weeks 
before.” 

Mr. Foisie recently spent a week in 
Washington. Perhaps it was fortunate 
for him that it was only a week, because, 
despite his ability to adjust to Vietnam, 
he did not seem to have the fortitude for 
the battles on the Potomac. He wrote: 

It was a disillusioning week in Washing- 
ton. One comes away from the confusion of 
Saigon hoping to find clarity among the 
planners in the Nation's Capital. Perhaps 
that was too much to expect. To substanti- 
ate opinion, I heard only the well-worn, 
highly polished figures that had been refined 
in Saigon and made even more palatable in 
the chambers of Washington before pres- 
entation to the men in high positions. 


The full text of the article, as printed 
in the Washington Post, on Sunday, 
July 25, 1965, is as follows: 

BELECTIVE STATISTICS REPORTED INFLUENCING 
Polier ON VIETNAM 


(Nore—The writer, a regular Saigon cor- 
respondent, is returning to South Vietnam 
after a stay in Washington.) 

(By Jack Folsle) 

Pants.—Wherever you went for discussion 
on the Vietnamese problem in Washington— 
in the anterooms of Congress, or the offices 
in the Pentagon or State Department—there 
Was use of selected figures to prove a point. 

This also was true in Paris when lunching 
with officials of the French Foreign Ministry. 

Policy on Vietnam seems too much infu- 
enced on belief in selective statistics, Statis- 
tics which do not support the policy arrived 
at are downgraded, regarded with suspicion, 
or ignored. 

Officialdom seems to have embraced a sta- 
tistic because it bulwarks its thinking. For 
example, take the report of 82 Vietcong who 
Came over to the Government side en masse 
about 6 weeks ago in one of Vietnam's cen- 
tral provinces. I heard that figure cited 
twice in Washington, once by a rather high 
Official in the State Department, once by 
hardly a lesser official in the Pentagon. 

PHONY INDICATOR 


They were men who formulated policy. I 
Was surprised they had even heard of the 
incident, much less grasped it as an indi- 
Cator of progress in the war in Vietnam. 

For in fact, it was partly phony as reported 
and a trifling happening at best. An indi- 
Cator of nothing significant, my own and the 
Investigation of other reporters had shown, 
After it was first announced in Saigon. 

The deserters were not hard-core Vietcong 
as indicated in the original report. They 
Proved to be but farmboy recruits impressed 
into the Vietcong but a few weeks before. 

The American command had hailed the 
Mats desertions as significant indication of 
declining Vietcong morale. But when cor- 
Tespondents sought to interview the young 
turncoats, the Vietnamese Government sud- 
denly found it inconvenient to allow the press 
into the interrogation camp. 
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And yet, two high policymakers in Wash- 
ington were citing this accident of war as 
something very meaningful, a weakening of 
Vietcong willingness to fight. 

It would have been just as ridiculous for 
Chinese Communists to hail the refusal of 
an American officer on Okinawa to join his 
special forces unit in Vietnam as indicating 
that American military were fed up with the 
U.S. involvement in southeast Asia, 


DISILLUSIONMENT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


It was a disillusioning week in Washington. 
One comes away from the confusion of 
Saigon hoping to find clarity among the plan- 
ners in the Nation's Capital. Perhaps that 
was too much to expect. To substantiate 
opinion, I heard only the well worn highly 
polished figures that had been refined in 
Saigon and made even more palatable in the 
chambers of Washington before presentation 
to the men in high position. 

However realistic in generalities, Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara may speak, 
based on his latest visit to Saigon, the figures 
that seem to be in general circulation accen- 
tuate the positive. I never heard the nega- 
tive—how many miles of roads and railroad 
we have lost in the last 6 months for ex- 
ample. 

Although the decision to commit large- 
scale American combat units in Vietnam is 
apparent, and is obytous to the enemy 
through the buildup of logistical bases on 
the central coast, authorities in Washington 
try to pretend that we really are not com- 
mitted to land warfare in Asia, to casualties 
as large or larger than suffered during the 
Korean war. 

FRENCH PESSIMISM 

Here in Paris, the prevailing opinion is 
that American forces have no chance of win- 
ning over the Vietcong. The argument 
bolls down to the belief that Americans can- 
not win in Vietnam because the French did 
not win there. 

It is a human argument, a mixture of 
pride and patriotism and a larding of par- 
allels between the Vietnam of the present 
and the military situation of the French 
just months before their surrender. 

While American officials in Washington 
grasp at plus factors, the negative figures are 
cited by French officials including those 
just booted out of Saigon through Prime 
Minister Nguyen Cao Ky’s flamboyant and 
rather meaningless cutting of diplomatic 
relations already severed at higher levels. 

The fact remains that the most interest- 
ing point about the French position is not 
their pessimism but their seeming decision 
to withdraw totally from Asian affairs, re- 
gardiess of the outcome in Vietnam. 


The Honorable T. A. Thompson 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1965 
Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic death of our colleague, the 


Honorable T. A. THOMPSON, was a griev- 
ous loss to this House and to the Con- 


gress. 

T. A. and I served together on the 
Public Works Committee. We were 
usually of the same mind. His devotion 
to his work was an inspiration to all who 
knew him. No district has elected a man 
with more pride in his district and more 
concern for his people, his constituents. 
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My friend Congressman THOMPSON loved 
people. He was compassionate and of 
good humor. He was a wonderful father 
and a good husband. Truly few men 
could better epitomize an American citi- 
zen and a Congressman in the finest 
tradition of our great Nation. 

Congressman THOMPSON was more 
than a distinguished and conscientious 
legislator. He was a Christian who at- 
tempted to carry his philosophy actively 
into every minute of his public and pri- 
vate life. His work was not only diligent 
and constructive, but always sincerely 
concerned with the well-being of his fel- 
low men. T. A. was both amiable and 
devoted; steadfast and sympathetic. He 
had quickly developed invaluable expert- 
ness in State finances, public works, eco- 
nomic development, merchant marine, 
and fisheries. His experience and coun- 
Sel is as great a loss as his personal ability 
as mediator and conciliator. His energy 
and devotion to a cause once illuminated 
by thorough investigation was ceaseless. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to 
Mrs. Thompson and her loved ones. We 
all share her grief, if only in some lesser 
fashion. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate adopted conference reports on housing and three public health bills 
and continued on legislative reapportionment proposal. 


House debated bill repealing right-to-work provisions of National Labor 


Relations Act. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 17552-17599 

Bills Introduced: Six bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2327-2332. Page 17555 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 489, authorizing establishment of the Pig War 
National Historical Park in the State of Washington, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 510) ; 

S. 1088, authorizing construction of the Touchet divi- 
sion, Walla Walla project, Oregon and Washington, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 511); 

S. 625, authorizing sale of isolated or disconnected 
tracts of land, with amendments (S. Rept. 512); 

H.R. 6622, eliminating statutory limitation on the 
number of permanent employees in the Postal Field 
Service (S. Rept. 513); 

H.R. 1771, to establish a 5-day week for postmasters, 
with individual views (S. Rept. 514); and 

H.R. 8111, authorizing the establishment of the 
Herbert Hoover National Monument in Iowa (S. Rept. 
515). Page 17555 
Bill Referred: H.R. 8283, to expand the war on poverty, 
was referred to Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Page 17551 


Health: Conference reports were adopted on the fol- 
lowing three bills respecting matter of public health: 

H.R. 2985, proposed Community Mental Health 
Centers Act Amendments; 

H. R. 2984, proposed Public Health Services Extension 
Amendments; and 

S. 510, proposed Community Health Services Exten- 
sion Amendments. Pages 17597-17599 
Housing: Senate adopted conference report on H.R. 
7984, proposed Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965. Pages 17630-17637 
Reapportionment: Senate continued consideration of 
S.J. Res. 66, designating a National American Legion 
Baseball Week, debating Dirksen amendment (in na- 
ture of a substitute) proposing a constitutional amend- 
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ment that would allow a State, by referendum vote, to 
apportion one branch of its legislature on geography 
and political subdivisions, in addition to the factor of 
population, Poges 17599-17609 
Confirmations: By 76 yeas to 8 nays, Senate confirmed 
nomination of James P. Coleman, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the fifth circuit. 

Senate also confirmed the following nominations: 
A. Ross Eckler, of New York, to be Director of the 
Census; Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., of New York, to 
be judge of the Tax Court; Penelope Hartland Thun- 
berg, of Maryland, to be a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission; and numerous postmaster nominations. 

Pages 17646-17647 

Nomination: One judicial nomination was received. 

Page 17646 
Record Vote: One record vote was taken today. 

Page 17627 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:01 p.m. until noon Tuesday, July 27, when 
it will continue consideration of Dirksen reapportion- 
ment amendment as a substitute for S.J. Res. 66, to des- 
ignate “National American Legion Baseball Week.” 

Page 17646 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
FARM LOANS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Credit and Rural Electrification, in ex- 
ecutive session, approved for full committee considera- 
tion with an amendment H.R. 4152, to provide for loans 
to production credit associations by Federal interme- 
diate credit banks without the necessity of collateral. 


APPROPRIATIONS—DEFENSE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on H.R. 9221, fiscal 1966 appropria- 
tions for the Defense Establishment, receiving testimony 


Parke County Covered Bridge Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Parke 
County, Ind., is noted for its covered 
bridges. Thirty-eight of these historic 
wood structures have been preserved 
there by the foresight and efforts of its 
residents, more such spans than exist in 
any other county of the United States. 
Each year a special Covered Bridge Fes- 
tival is celebrated at the county seat, 
Rockville, which attracts thousands of 
People who tour by bus or car the four 
planned routes which traverse the county 
and lead through all 38 of the covered 
bridges. 

Recently an excellent article describ- 
ing the Parke County covered bridges and 
its noted festival was published in the 
New York Times. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent, Mr. President, that this article en- 
titled “Kissing Bridges” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, July 18, 1965] 

Kusstne BRIDGES FESTIVAL IN INDIANA’S PARKE 

County SALUTES AREA'S 38 COVERED SPANS 
(By Ruth Burnett) 

ROCKVILLE, Inp.—Visitors to Parke Coun- 
ty, which lies along the Wabash River, will 
find that it has more covered bridges than 
an other county in the United States. 

Elsewhere across the country, old bridges 
have been razed in the name of progress; 
Parke County, however, has quietly been 
Preserving its 38 covered spans. Indeed, each 
fall the county holds a special Covered 
Bridge Festival—this year's is set for Octo- 
ber 8-17—but now, or at any season, the 
Spans are equally in evidence and equally 
attractive. Routes to them are marked with 
metal directional signs. 

Visitors here this summer will find special 
Activities August 7 to 14, when the annual 
county fair is held, and on August 28, when 
the National Society for the Preservation of 
Covered Bridges will convene in Rockville. 
In honor of the occasion, a mutt show, grass- 

per races—with real grasshoppers—and 
a market day are being staged. 
PRESERVATION MOVEMENT 

How is it that this movement to preserve 
Covered bridges has come about? In 1956, 
a few farseeing and bridge-minded mdivid- 
Uals convinced the residents of Parke County 
that caring for today's traffic was no real 
excuse for tearing down priceless old spans. 

argued that the wooden structures 
could be maintained in some way, perhaps by 
&n annual festival that would meet the ex- 
Penses of repairing, painting and preserving 


The first Covered Bridge Festival was held 
the foliowing autumn. A tent was put up in 
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the yard of the county courthouse here in 
Rockville to serve as headquarters for the 
8-day event and 2,600 visitors came from 
outside the county to see what a Covered 
Bridge Festival was like. 

Today, Parke County’s unusual festival 
draws thousands of visitors from all over 
the country. The entire courthouse block 
is put under canvas for the affair. 

However, big as the festival has become, 
it has never been commercialized and its 
basic program remains the same, It is the 
annual effort of Parke County’s residents to 
preserve the county's heritage. There are 
no balloons, cheap souvenirs, or carnival 
rides. Nor are there lotteries or beauty 
queens, 

After arriving at Rockville, the festival 
visitor registers and is given a program and 
a map. The map describes the four bus or 
car routes that one can take to see the 
county. Each route covers about 40 miles 
through open woods, down narrow country 
roads, and across several of the cherished 
covered spans. A first trip through a covered 
bridge is invariably a delight for children. 

A guide on the bus trip retells events in 
Parke County history and provides special 
information about the bridges. Farmers 
along all four routes brighten the roadway 
with their best scarecrows, and each bus pas- 
senger votes for his favorite. 

BURR-ARCHED SPAN 

All 38 of the covered bridges are in good 
repair, and the abutments of native stone 
have withstood the years well. Burr-arched 
spans—they are named for Theodore Burr, 
an early bridgebuilder—are ‘ly fa- 
mous. With their great timbers of chestnut 
and poplar curved in perfect arches, they 
make the inside of many of the spans objects 
of beauty. 

The question most often asked of the 
guides is why the bridges were covered. It 
is explained that wood was the common 
building material and that the spans had, of 
necessity, to be built of it. But the planks, 
exposed to the weather, soon rotted. The 
covers were built to retard the decay and 
rotting of the planks. 

GOOD SHELTERS 

Covered bridges soon proved good shelters 
in time of storm, and a cool place to rest 
one’s horse in the summer heat. For ob- 
vious reasons, the spans, belonging as they 
do to horse-and-buggy days, were often 
known as kissing bridges. 

Once the tour has ended, the visitor us- 
ually returns to Rockville, and wanders 
about the great tent awhile. Here, items 
such as bittersweet, persimmons, squaw 
corn, pawpaws, hickory nuts, and black wal- 
nuts are for sale. One can also buy maple 
syrup or sorghum, hedge apples or home- 
cured Parke County tobacco. 

Dozens of Parke County citizens sell their 
own produce, and the antiques section, al- 
though small, may boast treasures ranging 
from a German helmet of World War I vin- 
tage to a sturdy high-backed rocker. 

There is nothing, the festival committee 
maintains, quite like the big farmers market, 
and the visitor, especially the one who was 
born and bred in the Middle West, is likely 
to agree. 

One can see butter being churned and 
sausage being made, and can take a turn at 
stirring apple butter with a long wooden pad- 
die. Or, one can watch knitting or rug- 
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weaving or the making of jelly and pre- 
serves. 
MANY CRISES 


In just 8 years, Parke County's festival has 
become both successful and popular, but 
many crises have occurred in connection 
with the bridges. In 1960, when a contract 
was let to build the Mansfield Dam nearby, 
the Army Corps of Engineers ordered the big 
Portland Mills covered bridge destroyed to 
make way for Raccoon Lake. Just about the 
same time, a group of boys burned a span 
known as the Dooley Mills Bridge, and so the 
doomed Portland Bridge was moved to that 
site. 

MOVED TO GOLF COURSE 


Scarcely had that crisis been passed than 
the Catlin Bridge, built in 1907, had to go be- 
cause the county commission could not pur- 
chase a new right-of-way. However, that 
span was saved by being moved to the county 
golf course, where it was placed across a 
creek near the first tee. It now serves as a 
shelter there. 

Moving a covered bridge often presents 
problems more difficult than moving a dwell- 
ing. Powerlines must be cut, and motorists 
must wait long periods of time while the 
span negotiates difficult right-angle turns 
on country roads. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1965 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
we pause to observe Captive Nations 
Week, let us recommit ourselves to the 
principle that the peoples of the Cap- 
tive Nations have an inalienable right to 
choose their own governments and to live 
once more under freedom. They do not 
enjoy such freedom today. 

Why do they not? Is there one Mem- 
ber of Congress who cannot supply the 
answer? Is there any doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to who and what is responsible 
for the tyranny which prevails in East- 
ern Europe today? Is there anyone here 
who cannot get to his feet and say plainly 
and flatly without any hesitation that 
it is communism which tyrannizes the 
captive nations and that it is the armed 
might of the Soviet Union which assures 
the continuance of Communist tyranny 
in the captive nations? 

I doubt it. Six years ago, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in the first proc- 
lamation marking Captive Nations Week, 
stated: 

Whereas many nations throughout the 
world haye been made captive by the imperi- 
alistic and agressive policies of Soviet com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
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national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July 1959 as 
Captive Nations Week and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
19, 1959, as “Captive Nations Week.” 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet-dom- 
inated nations and to recommit themselves 
to the support of the just aspirations of the 
peoples of those captive nations. 


President Eisenhower expressed it most 
succinctly: it is Soviet imperialism, it is 
Soviet domination, it is Soviet com- 
munism, which is responsible for the ab- 
sence of freedom and liberty in the cap- 
tive nations. 

This year's proclamation, signed by 
President Johnson, says in part: 

Whereas all peoples yearn for freedom and 
justice; and 

Whereas these basic rights unfortunately 
are circumscribed or unrealized in many 
areas in the world; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
an abiding commitment to the principles of 
independence, personal liberty, and human 
dignity; and 

Whereas it remains a fundamental pur- 

and intention of the Government and 
people of the United States of America to 
recognize and encourage constructive actions 
which foster the growth and development of 
national independence and human freedom: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 18, 
1965, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 


Mr. Speaker, there is much concern in 
our country today about the civil rights 
and the human dignity which the Con- 
stitution guarantees to all Americans. I 
believe that every American should have 
these rights and should enjoy such dig- 
nity. But what about the civil rights 
and the human dignity of over 1 billion 
people in the world who labor and toil 
and suffer under communism? They too 
deserve our attention, our sympathy, our 
assistance. 

I believe that one of the best ways to 
help the captive nations is to create a 
congressional Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. Iam in complete accord and sym- 
pathy with the formation of such a com- 
mittee. I supported it on the floor of the 
House when it was first introduced this 
year. I earnestly hope that the House 
and the administration will endorse it. 
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We must demonstrate to the valiant 
peoples of the captive nations that we do 
not accept Communist control of their 
homelands, 

A congressional Committee on Captive 
Nations would assemble and utilize all 
the truths and facts about the tragic 
conditions of these subjugated nations. 

Such a committee would help dissem- 
inate information about the brutal sup- 
pression of these nations to the whole 
world. 

Such a committee would place the So- 
viet Union and all Communist nations 
on notice that the United States is not 
beguiled by soft words in the face of the 
hard and cruel acts of communism and 
of the continuing oppression of 100 mil- 
lion people in Eastern Europe. 

Let us thus prove that we are deter- 
mined that the captive nations and in- 
deed all nations of the world shall one 
day enjoy self-determination. Let us 
here rededicate ourselves to the proposi- 
tion that man was created to be free. 


Patterns of Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
singularly perceptive column appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 
7, 1965. Written by Max Freedman, the 
article was a magnificent tribute to one 
of our most distinguished former col- 
leagues, the late Senator William Borah. 

Mr. Freedman’s comments on Senator 
Borah are well made, for he was, indeed, 
one of those towering figures of a not 
too distant time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Max Freedman 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BORAH. AN IMMENSE PERSONAL FORCE 
(By Max Freedman) 

We are admonished to remember the 
famous dead so that patterns of excellence 
can be kept before us and we in our own 
day can strive for greater achievement. 
This obligation rests with particular force 
on us as the custodians of the reputations 
of our statesmen. If we forget them, their 
deeds become as vanished bubbles and their 
Tame as the idle wind. 

The other day, to the almost total indif- 
ference of the public, a little ceremony took 
place in Washington to keep alive the mem- 
ory of Senator William Borah. From 1924-33 
Borah was chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and during that en- 
tire period he was a constant, and sometimes 
decisive, influence on the shaping of U.S, 
foreign policy. 

With the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as President, he was succeeded as committee 
chairman by Senator Key Pittman of Ney- 
ada but he remained the dominant figure. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
no other Senator in this century has rivaled 
Borah in exerting so continuous an influ- 
ence over foreign policy. 

Sometimes that influence was blundering 
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and disastrous. At the mention of his name 
most of us think of his most mischievous 
period when he set his own judgment, with 
obstinate folly, against the information 
available to the State Department that Hitler 
and Mussolini were driving Europe into war. 

Were all of us so much wiser than Borah? 
He derived his power not so much from his 
position in the Senate as from the general 
knowledge that he expressed the convictions 
of millions of Americans on world affairs. 
We have forgotten that John Foster Dulles, 
just before the war started in 1939, was ex- 
pressing views on European policy not al- 
together different from those of Borah; and 
yet he grew to be a considerable Secretary 
of State indeed. Borah was too old to 
change and he was cut off before the chal- 
lenge of a new age could have brought him 
to wider horizons, 

It is wrong however to think of Borah only 
in the context of foreign policy. On many 
domestic issues he was a brave, independent 
and constructive spokesman for causes that 
have since won their way to the statute 
books. The central theme of his philosophy 
was a concern for the rights of the individual, 
so easily threatened by the big State or the 
big trust or the big union. This scale of 
values did not blind him to the need for 
reform but it did make him the enemy, un- 
sparing and vigilant, of all attempts to 
strengthen the authority of the State as an 
end desirable in tself. 

Even in foreign affairs, he was often a 
prophetic voice. He pleaded, for example, for 
a more generous policy of cooperation with 
Latin America. The fertile stupidities of the 
nonrecognition of the Soviet Union won his 
deserved scorn. Though unrelenting in his 
opposition to the League of Nations, he fore- 
saw the dangers of the arms race and of a 
world fevered by economic nationalism. He 
is much more than a pathetic figure over- 
whelmed by the tide of events and swept into 
the margins of American history. It is much 
closer to the mark to think of him as a flawed 
but great American, often helping by his 
genius to build a future which his own limi- 
tations of philosophy and temperament fore- 
bade him to enter. 

Above all, Borah was an immense personal 
force. He did his own thinking, read widely 
and with profit in the political classics, and 
spoke in debate with a towering eloquence 
and distinction of phrase completely un- 
known in the Senate of our day. 

In his centenary tribute, a thoughtful and 
memorable speech, Senater FRANK CHURCH 
recalled that George Bernard Shaw, no easy 
critic, said of Borah; 

“He is the only American whose brains 
seem properly baked; the others are either 
crumbs or gruel,” 

The same note of respect sounds through 
the contemporary criticisms by Walter Lipp- 
mann, Invariably men recognized that 
Borah, for all his faults and defects, often 
touched the superlative and deserved to be 
judged by the highest standards, 

Yet now his name gathers dust and only 
the two Senators from his own State of 
Idaho—CuurcH and Jornpan—were generous 
enough to do him reverence. 

Must we accept this oblivion with no pro- 
test? 

Why do men labor in Congress at tasks at 
once difficult and remote from public view? 

It is surely not simply for personal power 
or for the assured satisfactions of reelection. 
One must be curiously indifferent to the val- 
ues of Senators and Congressmen to fail to 
realize that across their minds flashes the 
ambition to be remembered as public serv- 
ants. That hope makes sweet the drudg- 
eries in office and the stealthy injustices of 
politics. Yet a giant fell not so long ago 
when Borah left us, and now even his col- 
leagues in the Senate have failed to mark 
the lonesome place in the sky. 
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To be remembered with honor is the states- 
man’s victory over the grave. The Senate 
can take no pride in the casual and conven- 
tional way in which it observed the Borah 
centennial year. 


Connecticut Wants To Save Its Poultry 
and Egg Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Subcommittee on 
Dairy and Poultry started hearings this 
morning on several bills aiming to estab- 
lish a nationwide marketing order for 
table eggs, among them my bill H.R. 7008 
and the bill by our colleague from New 
York, the Honorable Joserx Y. RESNICK, 
ER. 7481. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the state- 
Ment I presented to the subcommittee 
this morning. In addition, I wish to 
insert the brief statements presented by 
Mr. Emanuel Hirth, representing the 
Members of the Central Connecticut Co- 
Operative Farmers Association, and Mr. 
Max Girshick, of the Connecticut Poultry 
Association. Poultry and eggs are a vital 
Segment of the Connecticut farm econ- 
omy and we are extremely anxious to 
help this industry in its struggle for sur- 
vival under the present trying circum- 

ces. 

The three statements presented to the 
subcommittee are as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. 
ST. ONGE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON DARY AND 
PovrTRY, House COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE, JULY 26, 1965 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

Mittee, the legislation on which your com- 

Mittee is holding hearings this morning in- 

Cludes also my bill, H.R. 7008, which pro- 

vides for a nationwide marketing order for 

table eggs. These bills would provide noth- 
more than access to means of self-expres- 

Sion and self-determination for egg produc- 


of some of the people that come to 
a view opposite from mine. 

I want to thank you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee for your consideration in giving me 
time to present the facts that relate to this 
Situation, particularly as it affects the egg- 
Producing poultryman in Connecticut. You 
Bentlemen have had continuous presenta- 
tions made to you, I am sure, telling that 
eggs are one of the few food items for which 
both wholesale and retail prices are lower 
now than a decade ago. For that reason, I 
Wil only hastily summarize that, despite 
the d breakfast and the cholesterol 
Scare, the egg remains a basic item in the 
American diet, and, in fact, it is not over- 
Produced: Production in 1965 will support 
an average consumption of 307 eggs per per- 
Son for the year. This is considerably less 
than the proverbial egg-u-day and it includes 
©885 partaken invisibly—in commercial baked 
Goods, in noodles, in prepared mixes. 

Not only is this per capita consumption 
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figure less than an egg a day, it is smaller 
than at any time during the 1950's. Total 
annual production of eggs is about steady at 
the level of the past 10 years. This suggests 
that the problems of the industry do not 
stem from any sudden net moves toward 
overproduction on a national basis. 

At the same time, I get the impression that 
this industry is efficient. Producers in my 
district tell me that where a family 20 years 
ago had 3,000 hens, they now have 10,000, and 
that now they get 25 or 30 eggs more per year 
from each hen than 20 years ago—but they 
earn less from the enterprise now than they 
did then. 

In New Jersey, where the organization of 
egg production is somewhat similar to Con- 
necticut, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that a representative producer in 
1964 had a net cash farm income of $1,296 
from 4,700 layers. 

From these foregoing observations, we can 
arrive at only one conclusion: here is an in- 
dustry that produces a socially desired good, 
the egg: it produces it efficiently; and yet the 
proprietors in the industry have incomes 
that, if not supplemented by off-farm work 
or by living off the depreciation of their 
buildings and equipment, would put them 
among the economically disadvantaged. 

This is my idea of a paradox: an efficient 
industry, producing a good the public wants, 
yielding a substandard return. It seems to 
me that a nation that can orbit a man in 
space could also figure out a solution to this 
dilemma. 

It also seems to me that a government that 
can orbit a man in space could give egg- 
producing poultrymen the opportunity to act 
together to find a resolution to this dilemma. 
As I understand the Resnick bill, this is ex- 
actly what it provides. It is enabling leg- 
islation that permits (not directs) egg pro- 
ducers to operate under a program, if certain 
conditions are first satisfied: those condi- 
tions include— 

(a) The holding of appropriate hearings 
upon a proposed order; 

(b) The approval of an order by two- 
thirds of the producers casting ballots; and 

(c) The approval of the provisions of the 
order by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

With these safeguards, an order does not 
stir within me any fears regarding regimen- 
tation, limitation of initiative, or stifling of 
growth. I think that efficient operators 
whose enterpises—despite their efficiency— 
yield them as little as $1,300 per year are 
entitled to the benefits of programs to im- 
prove their position, even if the improve- 
ment may involve some minor burdens. I 
would hope that a program can be devised 
to remedy the situation I describe. I have 
confidence that sufficient expertise exists in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, in the 
State colleges, and in the farm organizations, 
to devise a more equitable and satisfactory 
system than the one now prevailing. 

Opponents of this bill fall into three 
classes: 

1. Those that would deny egg-producers 
the opportunity to devise an economic pro- 
gram and submit it to referendum; 

2. Those who do not realize what the bill 
provides; and 

3. Those who claim a program wouldn't 
work. 

I have a critical word for opponents of 
the first category, and guiding words for 
opponents in the second and third categories. 
These guiding words, indeed, may convince 
some of these folks to join me in my support 
of the bill. i 

With opponents in the first category I can 
find no common ground. If a program is 
devised and found wanting, I would say it 
should be every man's privilege to vote 

it. But a negative attitude now, at 
the present stage of the game, is tantamount 
to saying: “I don't want you to devise a 
nor to submit it to a referendum 
of interested parties.” This amounts to a 
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suppression of expression which I could never 
endorse. The second category of opponent is 
one who has been misled on what the Resnick 
bill provides. A person in this position could 
have read, for example, in the July 19 Poul- 
tryman (a trade newspaper) that, “Stripped 
of its superfluity of legislative jargon, Repre- 
sentative Joser T. Resnicw’s H.R. 7481 bolls 
down to setting an egg quota and a quota 
of hens to fill it.“ Reading further in the 
same issue, and still on page 1, “Allotments 
of hen and egg quotas would be made to 
producers, and handlers would be told how 
many eggs they could handle.” 

This casts the proposition as if the passage 
of H.R. 7481 is tantamount to the imposition 
of quotas. Not so. The Poultryman recog- 
nizes not so, but only on page 12. Too many 
poultrymen get their information from page 
1, where no footnotes appear to indicate that 
the paragraphs I read you are subject to any 
qualifications. As a matter of fact actions 
such as those paragraphs describe could be 
part of a proposed order under an amend- 
ment such as the Resnick bill permits, but 
so could a lot of other features likewise be 
proposed, and many of the other features are 
less drastic than the possibilities the press 
chose to dramatize, 

So, to those who are startled by what they 
think is in the bill, I urge you to read the 
bill, rather than read what somebody else 
wrote was in the bill. You will find it to be 
enabling legislation, not directive legislation; 
it enables poultrymen to do any or all of 
certain things, listed in the legislation, if 
they conform to certain provisions. These 
provisions have already been listed: they in- 
clude approval at a referendum, and con- 
currence by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now I will demolish the third possible basis 
for opposition to the measure. It is a con- 
cern, that can be well-intentioned, about the 
practicality of stabilization measures for eggs. 
At the proper time, this would be a valid 
question. But the proper time is when there 
is a proposed program on the table. The Res- 
nick bill is not a proposed program: it is au- 
thorization toward submitting a program to 
referendum, but that proposed program is 
yet to be drawn up. 

When a program is drawn up, calling upon 
the vast talent in USDA, it then becomes the 
right time to judge it. But that time is not 
yet. People calling “no” at this point are 
declaiming against something they haven't 
seen, and which in fact doesn’t yet exist. 

The poultryman may again be a factor in 
this sort of opposition to the Resnick bill. 
The July 9 issue of that weekly paper reported 
a NEPPCO banquet addressed by an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and he was quoted 
as having allegedly said—I stress the word 
allegediy—‘“a nationwide order for eggs is 
simply not practical because,” and there 
follow, still within direct quotes, items re- 
lated to the word “because.” 

People have confidence in the analytical 
abilities of the Department of Agriculture 
and of the Department's assistant secretar- 
les. They also have confidence in The Poul- 
tryman, which is the foremost weekly cir- 
culating among egg producers. So when 
they read on such high authority that a 
program is not practical, egg producers are 
likely to be guided accordingly. But is this 
faith in the printed word placed on a sound 
basis? I fear not. Assistant Secretary 
Mehren met on July 15 with a group of poul- 
try leaders, and he encouraged them to de- 
velop a stabilization program for their in- 
dustry, even offering the Department's help 
toward that end, That does not sound like 
the advice of a man who is quoted as judging 
orders to be impractical. Indeed, the re- 
ports I have had of this meeting led me 
to expect that a denial of the remarks at- 
tributed in print to the Assistant Secretary 
might even be expected, and perhaps the 
Department witness might help to clarify this 
situation. 
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We could run on for quite a while dis- 
cussing some of the principles that are rele- 
vant to the situation for which the Resnick 
bill would permit some help. But if we 
spend much more time discussing princi- 
ples, not too many Connecticut poultrymen 
will be around to appreciate the conclusions. 
In 1960, the Connecticut Extension Service 
counted 981 egg-producing flocks in the State 
with 1,000 or more birds. In 1963 this num- 
ber had dwindled to 527. Attrition since then 
has reduced it further. 

As further evidence of the squeeze among 
Connecticut egg producers, the Department 
of Agriculture estimated that Connecticut 
poultrymen raised 4 million chickens in 1963 
for laying flock replacement. In 1964 this 
dropped 10 percent, to 3.6 million, The 1965 
estimate is less than 3½ million. Gentle- 
men, at the rate this decline proceeds, it sug- 
gests that people who would delay a self- 
help program for egg producers are presiding 
over the extinction of a large part of the egg 
industry not only in Connecticut, but in 
other States where egg production is orga- 
nized on an independent family-farm basis. 
STATEMENT BY EMANUEL HTH, REPRESENT- 

ING THE MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL CON- 

NECTICUT COOPERATIVE FARMERS ASSOCIA- 

TION, INC., o MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Emanuel Hirth, general 
of the Central Connecticut Cooper- 
ative Farmers Association, Inc., of Manches- 
ter, Conn, Our mémbership represents the 
majority of the table egg producers in the 
State of Connecticut. We also operate an 
egg processing plant in the city of Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Prom year to year the economics of egg 
production become more chaotic and the in- 
dependent farmer finds himself in a tighter 
squeeze, And, thus, each year, or each time 
u census is taken, we find that the number 
has shrunk. Not the number of hens but 
the number of families who find their free- 
dom to exist under a chosen way of life, 
being denied them. 

In a census taken, county by county, by 
the Connecticut Extension Service in 1960 
there were 981 egg producers, Three years 
later, in 1963, a similar census was taken by 
the same agency and it disclosed that 46 
percent of these egg producers went out of 
business; only 527 were left. 

But the number of hens on farms had in- 


. creased from 3,500,000 to 3,800,000. 


The price of eggs the last 10 or 12 years 
has declined sharply. During the 5-year pe- 
riod, 1952-56 the price of eggs averaged about 
42 cents per dozen. The next 5 years the 
average price of eggs was about 36 cents per 
dozen, and the year 1964 saw the decline 
continue with an average price of 33.4 cents 
per dozen. 

The independent egg producer finds him- 
self running hard in order to stay in one 
place. Those who had the capital or credit 
have kept increasing their volume of produc- 
tion in order to compensate for declining 
prices. 

This process is continuing and being ag- 
gravated by the advent of huge integrated 
operations supported and financed by the 
giant national feed, hatchery and equip- 
ment companies. In many cases with un- 
warranted credit practices. To the point 
that the independent producers are running 
out of capital and find it difficult to get the 
credit to continue as independent business- 
men. 

It is obvious that the poultry industry 
cannot find within itself the means to “put 
its house in order“ and that those who will 
be the victims of disorder will be the inde- 
pendent family units who have been the 
mainstay of agricultural free enterprise. 

History has shown that the producers of 
other agricultural commodities, when pro- 
vided by legislation with the tools of self- 
help have been able to discipline their in- 
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dustries and provide an economic and pro- 
duction atmosphere wherein their independ- 
ence prospered and their industry was 
stabilized. 

We, in the poultry industry are entitled to 
have made available to us the same tools 
that have already been provided to other 
segments of agriculture. We ask the right 
to develop a program for self-help; the right 
to have regional hearings under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture; and, above 
all, the right to vote for an independent fam- 
ily oriented stable poultry industry. And, 
this last I want to repeat and emphasize; 
the right to vote, to decide for ourselves 
while many of us still have our independence. 

In order to make it possible for us to have 
these rights we urge the adoption of the 
Resnick bill, H.R. 7481, or the St. Onge bill, 
H.R. 7008, at this session of Congress, while 
there is still time to save those who have not 
succumbed to integration. 

Thank you for your permission to present 
this testimony and for your courtesy in lis- 
tening to my presentation. 

STATEMENT OF CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Max Girshick. I am a mem- 
ber of the-board of directors of the Connecti- 
cut Poultry Association and have been au- 
thorized by its president, Harold Liebman 
and the board of directors to make the fol- 
lowing statement. 

On behalf of the poultrymen in Connecti- 
cut, the Connecticut Poultry Association goes 
on record as favoring H.R. 7008 introduced 
by Con; Wi. LAN ST. Once; and, also, 
H.R. 7481 introduced by Congressman RES- 
NICK. 

This legislation simply amends the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1937 to include 
poultry and eggs in its provisions. It does 
not establish marketing orders, production 
controls or any other program within the in- 
dustry as its critics suggest. 

Inclusion of poultry and eggs into the pro- 
visions of this act would permit the pro- 
ducers of these products to formulate a pro- 
gram, or programs, designed to stabilize the 
chaotic economic conditions that have 
plagued our industry for years. Once formu- 
lated, this act would not go into effect until 
producers, falling under the provisions of 
this projected program, voted in the affirma- 
tive for it, 

It is hard for us, here in Connecticut, to 
understand why we cannot be extended the 
same privileges in determining the future 
course of our industry as are extended to 
other areas of agriculture. 

We have fought for this legislation for 
Many years and have appeared before this 
committee to this end on many previous 
occasions. 

The problems of the producers have 
worsened during this time. 

The control of production facilities have 
moved steadily into fewer and bigger hands 
and the pattern of contract serfdom estab- 
lished in the broiler industry is rapidly be- 
ing duplicated in the egg industry. 

Give us the opportunity to formulate our 
own destiny, | 

Thank you for your courtesy of listening to 
my statement. r 
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HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star on July 16 
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carried a very fine editorial on the first- 
year results of the voluntary wheat cer- 
tificate plan. 

The editorial points out that wheat 
producers’ income was maintained at a 
level $450 million above what would oth- 
erwise have been possible; that bread 
prices did not rise, and that wheat ex- 
ports during the 1964 marketing year, in 
which the plan became effective, were 
the second highest on record. It adds: 

Confounding forecasts that the American 
consumer would be the ultimate victim of 
this program, the wheat certificate plan is 
bringing stability to an inherently erratic 
situation. 


Mr. President, when Senator Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota first proposed 
voluntary wheat certificates in July 1963, 
he predicted almost precisely the results 
that the Evening Star notes, after a year 
of operation, in its editorial. 

Significantly, the Senator from South 
Dakota this year has proposed, with the 
support of several of us from the Great 
Plains, an increase in the value of cer- 
tificates issued against domestic food 
wheat to reflect 100 percent of parity 
return to the producers. This will mean 
an increase in return to the farmers of 
50 cents to 57 cents per bushel on 45 per- 
cent of their wheat crop, much needed 
additional income. 

I would like to recommend to those 
who are again predicting dire conse- 
quences from wheat certificates that they 
read the Star editorial, representing the 
view of an objective, metropolitan 
source, recall the erroneous predictions 
made a year ago, and judge today’s 
propaganda about a bread tax and dis- 
astrous consequences of Senator Mc- 
GOoVERN’s new proposal accordingly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Star 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 16, 1965] 
SURPRISE IN WHEAT 


The wheat certificate program, which com- 
pleted its first year June 30, suggests that 
the reports of its death have been much 
exaggerated. 

Despite a good many gloomy predictions 
at its inauguration, the program is thriy- 
ing. Agriculture Secretary Freeman de- 
clared wheat farm income for the 1964 crop 
year will be some $450 million higher than 
would otherwise have been possible if no 
stopgap had been attempted. Consumer 
prices have remained stable, with bread now 
selling for about the same as it did 12 
months ago. 

The explanation behind all this lies in 
Federal market supports. If certification had 
not been adopted last year, the price sup- 
port would have dropped from about $2 to 
$1.25 a bushel after farmers rejected mar- 
keting quotas in a referendum. Like the 
Federal cavalry thundering over the hill at 
the last moment as the Comanches surround 
the wagon train, the certificate scheme has 
rescued farmers from a 50-percent parity 
support. 

The fact that bread prices have not risen 
is good news to consumers. The fact that 
wheat farmers are enjoying an unforeseen 
prosperity augurs well for a segment of the 
economy. Perhaps equally important, wheat 
exports in fiscal 1965 are the second largest 
in history. 
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Confounding forecasts that the American 
Consumer would be the ultimate victim of 
this program, the wheat certificate plan is 
bringing stability to an inherently erratic 
situation. 

It would be more to our liking if a free 
market could be given play in wheat pro- 
duction. But American overproduction in 
this commodity is a premise on which we 
must build our planning. And in that con- 
text, the wheat certificate scheme seems to 
be as good a solution as any. 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this 
Spring dedicated men and women from 
all sections of the country came to Wash- 
ington to participate in the White House 
conference designed to gain public rec- 
Ognition of the need for conserving and 
beautifying our country. They left here 
in a highly enthusiastic and determined 
Mood, and I am convinced that America 
Will profit by this commendable spirit. 

A lady from a small country town told 
Me at the close of the meeting: 

Since our children married and left home 
Iam afraid that my contribution to society 
has amounted to little or nothing. Now I 
think that I can do something worthwhile 
in the few years that I have left on earth. 
I almost feel important, and I know that 
What I will be doing from now on in get- 
ting my friends and neighbors interested in 
this program will be very important. 


A laudatory objective, Mr. Speaker, 
and my observation was that this atti- 
tude was general among those who took 
Part in the conference. Yet you and I 
know that the success of the program 
to conserve and to beautify our country 
will depend largely upon the interest that 
is generated by the press and other com- 
Munications media. For this reason I 
am especially pleased that the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Sears, Roe- 
buck Foundation have joined in formu- 
lating a program of National and State 
awards to recognize and encourage out- 
8 contributions in conservation 
and the preservation of natural beauty. 


The program has been explained by 
Louis D. McGregor, of Flint, Mich., pres- 
ident of the federation, and James T. 

of Chicago, president of Sears 
undation: 

We believe this new awards program will 
Stimulate efforts at the local, State, and na- 
tional level to more wisely use all our natural 

urces, as well as preserve or restore the 
natural beauty of our countryside. 

Financed by grants from the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation, the awards program will 
encourage renewed dedication and action 
among professional and citizen conserva- 
tlonists throughout our land. We trust this 
recognition of conservation leaders will like- 
Wise stir a new awareness among all Amer- 
loans of the need to conserve and wisely man- 
age our soils, waters, forests, rangelands, 
Plant life, and wildlife upon which the Na- 
tion's economic and social well-being are 
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This new program will also recognize out- 
standing contributions to conservation being 
made by public communications media, for 
without public interest and understanding 
conservation efforts cannot succeed. Awards 
will be made to newspapers, radio and tel- 
evision stations, magazines, broadcasters, 
outdoor writers, and other communicators 
who help spread the conservation message 
throughout America. 

Although this cooperative program has 
been in the planning state for many months, 
it has been initiated in immediate response 
to the President's White House Conference 
calling for public recognition of the need to 
conserve and beautify our country. 


The awards program will be conducted 
on both State and National levels. Each 
cooperating State affiliate of the National 
Wildlife Federtion will establish its own 
awards program, with recognition of in- 
dividuals, groups and organizations for 
outstanding effort in 10 categories: 

First. State Conservationist of the 
Year. 

Second. Wildlife Conservationist of 
the Year. 

Third. Soil 
Year. 

Fourth. Water Conservationist of the 
Year. 

Fifth. Forest Conservationist of the 
Year. ; 

Sixth. Youth Conservationist of the 
Year. 

Seventh. Conservation Educator of the 
Year. 

Eighth. Legislative Conservationist of 
the Year. 

Ninth, Conservation Communications 
Award of the Year. 

Tenth. Conservation Organization of 
the Year. 

Mr. Speaker, the details of this meri- 
torious program should be circulated as 
widely as possible. It is my intention to 
send that portion of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record covering this message to every 
newspaper and radio and television sta- 
tion in my congressional district, and I 
invite you to do likewise. I shall also 
send copies to the White House and to 
the Secretary of the Interior in hopes 
that they will help in making the news 
available to all interested parties. 

I congratulate the National Wildlife 
Federation and the Sears, Roebuck 
Fountain for undertaking this important 
and exciting awards program. 


Conservationist of the 


Vietnam: Four Steps to Peace 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address delivered by the 
distinguished Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, before the Ameri- 


can Foreign Service Association at 


Washington, D.C., on June 23, 1965. 
Secretary Rusk’s address reaffirms the 

threefold objectives of U.S. policy in 

Vietnam as set forth by President John- 
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son, to wit: “determination against ag- 
gression, discussion for peace, and devel- 
opment for the human hopes of all.” 

The address follows: 

VIETNAM: Four STEPS ro PEACE 
(Text of an address made by Secretary of 

State Dean Rusk before the American For- 

eign Service Association at Washington, 

D. C., on June 23, 1965) 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here. It is a privilege for me to salute my 
colleagues, present and retired, of the For- 
eign Service and to express to you the grati- 
tude of President Johnson and of the Ameri- 
can people for a service which is marked by 
so much competence, dedication, and per- 
sonal commitment, 

Two and a half months ago President 
Johnson spoke to the world about Vietnam 
at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. Today I wish to talk to you on the 
same subject—to you who know that such 
problems have deep roots, to you who have 
lived through and worked upon such prob- 
lems before, and to you who know that such 
matters can gravely affect the future of our 
Nation and the prospects for general peace, 

The struggle in Vietnam has continued 
since April and indeed has grown the more 
severe. The harsh resistance of the Com- 
munists to any form of discussions or nego- 
tiation continues. The effort to destroy the 
freedom of Vietnam has been expanded. The 
trial by fire of the people of Vietnam goes on. 
Their own resistance has been courageous, 
but the need for American resolution and for 
American action has increased, 

AGGRESSION PROM THE NORTH 

The root of the trouble in Vietnam is to- 
day just what it was in April and has been 
at least since 1960—a cruel and sustained 
attack by North Vietnam upon the people of 
South Vietnam. Now as then, it is a brutal 
war—marked by terror and sneak attack, and 
by the killing of women and children in the 
night. This campaign of terror has contin- 
ued throughout the spring. 

Those of us who have not served in Viet- 
nam may find it hard to understand just 
how ugly this war of aggression has been. 
From 1961 to the present date the South 
Vietnamese Armed Forces have lost some 25,- 
000 dead and 51,000 wounded. In propor- 
tion to population, these South Vietnamese 
losses are 10 times as great as those suf- 
fered by Americans in the Korean war, and 
larger than our losses in World War II. 

Even more terrible than these military 
losses are the cruelties of assassination and 
kidnaping among civilian officials and ordi- 
nary citizens. In the last 18 months, for ex- 
ample, more than 2,000 local officials and 
civilians have been murdered. When an offi- 
cial is not found at home, often his wife and 
children are slain in his place. It is as if in 
our own country some 35,000 civic leaders or 
their families were to be killed at night by 
stealth and terror. 

These are the methods of the Vietcong. 
This is the test to which the people of Viet- 
nam have gallantly responded. 

Meanwhile, from the North, heavy infiltra- 
tion has continued. Intelligence now shows 
that some 40,000 had come down before the 
end of 1964. Toward the end of that year— 
well before the beginning of our own air 
operations against North Vietnam—the infil- 
tration of regular North Vietnamese army 
units was begun, and important elements 
of that army are now known to be in place 
in South Vietnam and Laos, where they have 
no right to be. 

And so we face a deliberate and long-ma- 
tured decision by a persistent aggressor to 
raise the stakes of war. Apparently this was 
their answer to our own repeated affirmation 
that we ourselves did not wish a larger war. 
Apparently a totalitarian has once 
again misunderstood the desire of demo- 
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cratic peoples for peace and has made the 
mistake of thinking that they can have a 
larger war without risks to themselves, And 
hence the airstrikes against military targets 
in North Vietnam. 

These actions have made infiltration 
harder. They have increased the cost of 
aggression. Without them South Vietnam 
today would face still stronger forces from 
the North. 

These measured air operations have done 
what we expected them to do—neither more 
nor less. For air attack alone cannot bring 
peace. I cannot agree with those who think 
it wrong to hit the logistics of aggression. 
It is the aggression itself that is the wrong. 
Those who worry about bridges and barracks 
and ammunition dumps would do well to 
give their sympathy instead to the daily 
victims of terror in South Vietnam. 


EFFORTS TO NEGOTIATE 


The other side is obviously not yet ready 
for peace. In these last months, the friends 
of peace in many lands have sought to 
move this matter to the confer- 
ence table. But one proposal after another 
has been contemptuously rejected. 

We and others, for example, have sought 
to clear a way for a conference on Laos, and 
a conference on Cambodia—two neighbor- 
ing countries where progress toward peace 
might be reflected in Vietnam itself. But 
these efforts have been blocked by North 
Vietnam and by Communist China. 

Twice there has been an effort at discus- 
sions through the United Nations—first in 
the Security Council after the August at- 
tacks in the Tonkin Gulf, and later this 
April, when Secretary General U Thant con- 
sidered visits to Hanoi and Peiping to ex- 
plore the possibilities of peace. But in Au- 
gust there was a refusal by Hanoi to come 
to the Security Council. And in April both 
Hanoi and Peiping made it clear that they 
would not receive U Thant, and both regimes 
made plain their view that the United Na- 
tions is not competent to deal with that 
matter. 

Repeatedly our friends in Britain, as a 
cochairman of the Geneva Conference, have 
sought a path to settlement—first by work- 
ing toward a new conference in Geneva and 
then by a visit of a senior British states- 
man. But the effort for a conference in 
Geneva was blocked, and the dist 
British traveler was told that he should 
stay away from Peiping and Hanoi. 

Twice in April we made additional efforts 
of our own. In Baltimore the President of- 
fered unconditional discussions with the gov- 
ernments concerned, Hanoi and Peiping 
called this offer a “hoax.” At that time the 
17 nonalined nations had appealed for a 
peaceful solution, by negotiations without 
preconditions. This was accepted 
on our side. It was rejected by Hanoi and 
by Peiping. And some of its authors were 
labeled “monsters and freaks.“ 

The President of India made constructive 
proposals—for an end of hostilities and an 
Afro-Asian patrol force. To us this proposal 
was full of interest and hope. But by Hanoi 
and Red China it was rejected as a betrayal. 

Our own Government and the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, in May, suspended 
nir attacks on North Vietnam. This action 
was made known to the other side to see if 
there would be a response in kind. This 
special effort for peace was denounced in 
Hanoi as a “wornout trick“ and denounced 
in Peiping as a “swindle.” To those who com- 
plain that that so-called “pause” was not 
long enough, I would simply report that the 
harsh reaction of the other side was fully 
known before the attacks were resumed. 
And I would also recall that we held our 
hands for more than 4 years while tens of 
thousands of armed men invaded the south 
ee attempt at peaceful settlement 
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HANO!’S RESPONSE 


Reports in the first half of June have con- 
firmed that all these violent rejections are 
in fact what they appear to be—clear proof 
that what is wanted today in Hanoi is a mili- 
tary victory, not peace, and that Hanoi is not 
even prepared for discussions unless it is ac- 
cepted in advance that there will be a Com- 
munist-dominated government in Saigon, 
and unless too—so far as we can determine 
American forces are withdrawn in advance. 

So this record is clear. And there is sub- 
stance in Senator FULBRIGHT’S conclusion 
that “It seems clear that the Communist 
powers still hope to achieve a complete vic- 
tory in South Vietnam and for this reason 
are at present uninterested in negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement.” For the simple 
truth ls that there is no lack of diplomatic 
there is no procedural mircale through which 
a desire for peace can be registered—that 
there is no procedural miracle through which 
peace can be obtained if one side is de- 
termined to continue the war. 

As I have said, Hanoi is presently adamant 
against negotiation or any avenue to peace. 
Peiping is even more so, and one can plainly 
read the declared doctrine and purpose of the 
Chinese Communists. They are looking be- 
yond the current conflict to the hope of 
domination in all of southeast Asia—and 
indeed beyond. But one finds it harder to 
understand Hanol's aversion to discussion, 
More immediately than the Chinese, the 
North Vietnamese face the costs and dangers 
of conflict. They, too, must fear the ambi- 
tions of Communist China in southeast Asia. 
Yet they are still on the path of violence, 
insisting upon the forceful communization 
of South Vietnam and refusing to let their 
brothers in the south work out their own 
destiny in peace. 

In recent weeks, after 2 months of reduced 
activity, the enemy has sharply quickened 
the tempo of his military action in the south. 
Since early May, major Vietcong units have 
returned to the battlefield, and already a 
series of engagements has shown us 
that the fighting through the summer may 
be hard. Setbacks have occurred and serious 
defeats have been avoided only by the com- 
bination of continuing Vietnamese bravery 
and effective air and other types of support. 

Losses on both sides have been heavy. 
From April 1 to date, we have had con- 
firmed reports of almost 5,000 Vietcong dead, 
almost 3,000 South Vietnamese, and almost 
100 Americans. We must expect these losses 
to continue—and our own losses may 
increase, 

ROLE OF U.S. FORCES 


Since March we have deployed nine bat- 
talions of fighting men to South Vietnam. 
Six more are on their way. For as the Presi- 
dent said in April, “we will not be defeated. 
We will not grow tired * * *. We will do 
everything necessary * * and we will do 
only what is * * * necessary.” 

Our own battalions in South Vietnam have 
three related tasks. Their first assignment 
was and js to guard such major installations 
as the airfield at Da Nang. A second and 
closely related task is that of active patrol 
in nearby areas. And the third is to join in 
combat support of Vietnamese forces—when 
such help is requested and when our com- 
mander, General Westmoreland, believes it 
should be given. 

American forces so committed will carry 
with them the determined support of our 
people. These men know, as all our peo- 
ple know, that what they do is done for free- 
dom and peace, in Vietnam, in other con- 
tinents, and here at home. 


SUPPORT FOR U.S. ACTION 


In authorizing combat missions for our’ 


ground forces in Vietnam, the President acted 
to meet his constitutional responsibilities as 
Commander in Chief. He has rec the 
obligations of this nation under the South- 
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east Asia Treaty, which the Senate approved 
by a vote of 82 to 1. He has acted under 
the joint resolution of August 1964, which 
passed the Senate by, a vote of 88 to 2— 
and passed the House with no opposing vote. 
This resolution expresses our national readi- 
ness—as the President determines— to take 
all necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
States” and “all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force“ to help Vietnam 
and southeast Asian members of the SEATO 
who ask for help to preserve their free- 
dom. 

The President has acted on the unanimous 
advice of the American leaders in Saigon 
and his senior civil and military advisers in 
Washington. 

He has acted in full consultation with the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

And he has acted on his own considered 
judgment of what is necessary at this time 
to stop aggression. 

This decision—tike all of our decisions in 
Vietnam—is open to review by Members of 
the Congress and open to reversal if it does 
not have their support. But the leaders of 
the Congress have been kept in close touch 
with the situation, and no such prospect 
should stimulate the hopes of enemies or the 
fears of friends. For America is not divided 
in her determination nor weak in her will. 

In Vietnam today we face one more chal- 
lenge in the Jong line of dangers we have, 
unhappily, had to meet and master for a gen- 
eration. We have had to show both strength 
and restraint—courage and coolness—for 
Iran and for Greece, for Berlin and for Ko- 
rea, in the Formosa Strait, and in the Cu- 
ban missile crisis. We mean to show the 
same determination and coolness now. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower pledged our 
support to the Government of Vietnam, to 
assist that Government, as he put it, in 
developing and maintaining a strong, viable 
state, capable of resisting attempted sub- 
version or aggression through military 
means.” And this determination was re- 
affirmed again and again by President Ken- 
nedy. “We are going to stay here,” he said. 
“We are not going to withdraw from that 
effort.” And that is our position still. 

FIRMNESS AND RESTRAINT 

Now, as in April, as the President put 
it, “We will use our power with restraint 
and with all the wisdom that we can com- 
mand.” For it is others, and not we, who 
have increased the scale of fighting. It is 
others, and not we, who have made threats 
of gravely widened conflict. The firmness 
with which we resist aggression is matched 
by the firmness with which we will refrain 
from ill-advised adventure. 

A few—a very few—may belleve that un- 
limited war can take the place of the sus- 
tained and steady efforts in which we are 
engaged, just as there may be a few—a very 
few—who think we should pull out and leave 
a friendly people to their fate. But the 
American people want neither rashness nor 
surrender, They want firmness and re- 
straint. They expect courage and care. 
They threaten no one. And they are not 
moved by the threats by others. 


ROLE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


This contest centers in the defense of free- 
dom for the people who live in South Viet- 
nam, The sustained and increasing infil- 
tration from North Vietnam has required 
the measured use of air attack on military 
targets in the north. We alone cannot de- 
termine the future—could we do so there 
would be a peace. The other side, 
too, must decide about the future. And we 
must hope they know—as we do—that in- 
creased aggression would be costly far be- 
yond the worth to the aggressor. 

The political turmoil in South Vietnam 
has continued. It is easy to be impatient 
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With our friends in Saigon as they struggle 
to establish and sustain a stable government 
Under the stress of war. We see there the 
ferment of a society still learning to be 
tree, even while under attack from beyond 
their borders. 

We must remember that this ancient peo- 
Ple is young in its independence, restless in 
its hopes, divided in its religions, and varied 
in its regions. The turmoil of Vietnam needs 
the steadfastness of America. Our friends in 
Vietnam know, and we know, that our peo- 
Ple and our troops must work and fight to- 
ether. Neither of us can do the work of 
the other. And the main responsibility must 
Always be with, and is fully accepted by, the 
South Vietnamese. Yet neither of us can 
“go it alone.“ We would not be there with- 
Out the urgent request for assistance from 
those whose land this happens to be. We 
have a tested faith in the enduring bravery 
of the people of Vietnam, and they, in turn, 
can count on us with equal certainty. 

FORMULA FOR PEACE 

The people of Vietnam long for peace. 
And the way to peace is clear. Yesterday the 
foreign minister of South Vietnam set forth 
the fundamental principles that can provide 
& “just and enduring place.“ Those prin- 
Ciples, in summary, are: 

And end to aggression and subversion. 

om for South Vietnam to choose and 
shape for itself its own destiny “in conform- 
ity with democratic principles and without 
any foreign interference from whatever 
Sources.” 

As soon as aggression has ceased, the end- 

ing of the military measures now necessary 

the Government of South Vietnam and 
the nations that have come to its aid to de- 
fend South Vietnam; and the removal of 
foreign military forces from South Vietnam. 

And effective guarantees for the independ- 
ence and freedom of the people of South 
Vietnam. 


Now these are the fundamental steps. 
This is what the arguing and the fighting is 
All about. When they are carried out, we can 
look forward, as we have stated previously 
Many times, to the day when relations be- 
espa North Vietnam and South Vietnam can 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


And even while these hopes of peace are 
blocked for now by aggression, we on our 
Side and other nations have reaffirmd our 

commitment to the progress 
Sf Vietnam and southeast Asia as a whole. 
In April the President proposed to the na- 
of Asia and to the United Nations that 
there be constructed a new program of sup- 
efforts and called upon Mr. 
to assist them. Now in June 
is underway. The Mekong River 
ven new life. A new dam 
Laos. A billion-dollar 
the making for the development 
. And in Vietnam itself new 
given to programs of devel- 
education and health. 
call again on other nations— 
the Soviet Union—to join in turn- 
great region of the world away from 
te and violence of a brutal war. For 
Ope of Asia is not in relentless pressure 
uest. It is in unremitting hope for 
progress in which rice production 
be multiplied manyfold, where the ex- 
tion of life could be doubled, the edu- 
Cation of the young could be tenfold what 
today, and there could be an end of 
era and tuberculosis and intestinal para- 
Sites and other human afflictions. 
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In April the President offered determina- 
tion against aggression, discussion for peace, 
and development for the human hopes of 
all. And in June we reaffirm that threefold 
policy. 

Aggression has increased, so that deter- 
mination must be greater than ever. 

Discussion is rejected, but our efforts to 
find a path to peace will not be stopped. We 
have welcomed the new initiative of Prime 
Minister Wilson and the Commonwealth con- 
ference and regret that it has received so 
little reception on the other side. 

Beyond the terror of the aggressor and 
the firmness of our defense, we must, never- 
theless, look to the day in which many new 
dams will be built, and many new schools 
opened, and fresh opportunities opened to 
the peoples of southeast Asia. For we must 
look beyond the battle to peace, past fear to 
hope, and over the hard path of resistance 
to the broad plain of progress which must 
lie ahead for the peoples of southeast Asia. 


Memorial Ceremony for Adlai Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Adlai Stevenson was actively involved in 
the establishment of the United Nations 
in 1945. From that time on, the United 
Nations formed one of the most promi- 
nent strains in his life. He was there, in 
sentiment and in spirit, if not always in 
person, from its beginning to the time of 
his death. 

It is fitting and proper that of the most 
eloquent eulogies to him, four should 
have been delivered before the United 
Nations on the day of his funeral in Mi- 
nois. There spoken by Secretary General 
U Thant; Carlos Sosa Rodriguez, former 
President of the General Assembly; Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, and Archibald 
MacLeish, all of whom believed in Ste- 
venson and in the United Nations. The 
addresses follow: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY GENERAL AT ME- 


When I first was told last Wednesday, a 
little before 1 p.m., that Ambassador Steven- 
son had died in London, I could not believe 
my ears. I had seen him only recently, in 
Geneva, less than a week before and he was 
so alive, and looked so well. When the 
news was confirmed, it took me some time 
to accept the fact that Adlai Stevenson had 
really passed away. 

My first thought was to send a message of 
condolences to President Johnson. In my 
message I referred to the respect, admira- 
tion, and affection of all of his colleagues at 
the United Nations which Ambassador Ste- 
venson had earned over the last 4% years 
by reason of his extraordinary human quali- 
ties. 

The same afternoon I referred, in a pub- 
lic statement, to my sense of grief and 
shock because, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, death had struck and we had lost a 
good friend and a highly esteemed colleague. 
As I stated in that tribute, in his years 
at the United Nations, Ambassador Steven- 
son had demonstrated with rare distinction 
how it was possible to combine the highest 
form of patriotism with loyalty to the idea 
of international peace and cooperation. 
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When on December 8, 1960, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Stevenson was to be 
permanent representative of the United 
States of America to the United Nations, it 
seemed to everybody to be such a natural and 
right appointment. He was, in truth, one 
of the founding fathers of the United Na- 
tions, having been present at the signing of 
the charter in San Francisco in June 1945, 
and also having been closely associated with 
the negotiations leading up to that historic 
event. 

Thereafter, he was the head of the U.S. 
delegation to the Preparatory Commission 
and Executive Committee of the United Na- 
tions in London, and I believe his offices were 
located in Grosvenor Square, close to the very 
spot where he collapsed last Wednesday. 

Subsequently, of course, he had entered 
domestic politics and his direct association 
with the United Nations was only intermit- 
tent. But I have no doubt in my own mind 
that his presence at the birth of the United 
Nations was an Important factor in the evolu- 
tion of his own political thinking and in his 
own dedication to the noble principles and 
purposes of the charter. 

I remember how many tributes were paid 
to him when he took over his duties at the 
United Nations. There were so many en- 
comiums, both within and outside these 
walls, that they could have turned the head 
of a lesser man. Not so with Ambassador 
Stevenson. On one occasion he observed: 
“Flattery is like smoking—it is not dangerous 
so long as you do not inhale.” 

During the 4% years that he served at the 
United Nations, he stood as the embodiment 
of dedication to the principles of the United 
Nations. His many speeches, which expressed 
so well his whole mental and intellectual ap- 
proach, in the championship of fundamental 
rights, in defense of the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in support of the equal 
rights of nations large and small, were 
cheered and applauded by all sides of the 
house. He not only spoke with a rare gift 
of phrase, but with such an obvious sincerity 
that his words carried conviction. 

My first contact with Ambassador Steven- 
son came about in 1952 when I was one of the 
members of the Burmese delegation to the 
Seventh General Assembly. This was at 
the time when he was the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidential election. His 
Speeches were naturally fully reported in the 
newspapers, and I followed his campaign 
closely. His speeches were not only master- 
pieces of oratory, they were also the incisive 
reflections of a great man and of a great 
mind, in line with the best traditions of 
American liberal thought. 


There were some during his lifetime, of 
course, who rated him as too liberal and too 
far ahead of the times. Others sought to 
discount his effectiveness on the score that he 
was too much the idealist and therefore not 
practical enough. This does him injustice. 

The line of distinction between idealism 
and vision is obscure at best. Vision, cer- 
tainly, is an essential attribute of statesman- 
ship, and he was a fine statesman. In any 
case, what a dismal world it would be, and 
how unp! its future, without spirit- 
ual lift given to mankind by the idealists 
who, in the courage of their conviction, chart 
the course and mark the goals of man’s 
progress. 

At that time I did not have any personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Stevenson. For me 
the chance came a year later when he visited 
Burma in 1953. On that occasion I had the 
opportunity to talk to him and to discuss 
with him many issues of current interest. 
Again I was greatly impressed, not only by 
the depth of his intellect, but equally by his 
breadth of vision. 

From the time that Mr. Stevenson became 
the permanent representative of his country 
at the United Nations and while I was still 
the permanent representative of Burma, we 
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developed very close ties of friendship. These 
ties became even closer toward the end of the 
year when I assumed my present responsibill- 
ties, and continued to be so during the last 
3% years. I found it easy to discuss with 
him any current issue of Importance with 
complete freedom, and in full frankness and 
friendliness. 

No one can serve his country in the United 
Nations for long without having his moments 
of frustration. Ambasador Stevenson had 
his share of such moments, and on such oc- 
casions he confided to me his innermost 
thoughts, and I was struck by his completely 
human approach to our common problems. 
He seemed not only to think about them, but 
also to feel about them as a human being. 
In all such discussions I was repeatedly im- 
pressed by his dedication to the basic con- 
cepts of peace, justice, and freedom. 

So many tributes have been paid to Mr. 
Stevenson since his sudden and -tragic pass- 
ing away. So many of his friends and ad- 
mirers have eulogized his fine intellect, his 
modesty, and humility. Many have praised 
his felicitous style and his ready wit. Trib- 
utes have been paid to his great learning, 
which he carried so lightly because he was 
truly an educated man, a cultured man, a 
civilized man. 

Speaking in San Francisco on June 26, 1965, 


days here in San Francisco in 
the war, when an old world 

dying and a new world was coming to 
birth. 

“We shared an audacious dream—and 
launched a brave enterprise. 

“It seemed so easy then—when all was 
hope and expectation. I remember my own 
sense of pride, of history, of exultation.” He 
went on to reflect: 

“In the bright glow of 1945, too many 
looked to the United Nations for the full and 
final answer to world peace. And in retro- 
spect, that day may seem to have opened 
with the hint of a false dawn. 

“Oertainly we have learned the hard way 
how elusive is peace—how durable is man’s 
destructive drive. 

“We have learned, too, how distant is the 
dream of those better standards of life in 
larger freedom—how qualified our capacity 
to practice tolerance—how conditional our 
claims to the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person—how reserved our respect for 
the obligations of law.“ 

He then proceeded to restate, on behalf of 
himself, his Government and the vast bulk 
of his countrymen, his faith in the United 
Nations in the following words: 

“We believe in the United Nations; we 
support the United Nations; and we shall 
work in the future—as we have worked in 
the past—to add strength, and influence, and 


tempestuous, tor- 
mented, talented world of diversity in which 
all men are brothers and all brothers are 
somehow, wondrously, 
their need for peace.” 

And he concluded by saying: 

“We have the United Nations. We have 
set it bravely up. And we will carry it 
bravely forward.” 

Unfortunately, Adiai Stevenson is no 
longer with us to keep step with us in the 
march forward to the goals he had stated 
so well. 

On this occasion when we are paying 
homage to the memory of one who has left 
us so large a legacy, it is fitting, I believe, to 
give some thought to the momentous ques- 
tions of war and peace which were so close 
to his heart. 

In my view, many governments, while un- 
willing to wage war, and at the same time 
unable to make peace, seem to have resigned 
themselves to the prospect of an intermina- 


different—save in 
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ble cold war. While admittedly the cold war 
cannot bring down the physical holocaust 
on our heads, it has nevertheless already in- 
ficted on us a tremendous moral and psycho- 
logical injury which is intangible but equally 
destructive. The long, uneasy cold war has 
destroyed and mutilated not our bodies, but 
our minds. Its weapons are the myths and 
the legends of propaganda, 

It has often been said that in war, the first 
casualty is truth. The cold war is also capa- 
ble of inflicting the same casualty, The 
weapons designed and utilized to crush and 
mutilate the human mind are as potent as 
any of the weapons designed for physical 
destruction, The weapons of the cold war 
contaminate our moral fiber, warp our think- 
ing processes and afflict us with pathological 
obsessions. These are the invisible but, 
nevertheless, the most devastating effects of 
the cold war on humanity. I believe Adlai 
Stevenson, in his innermost thoughts, 
realized these truths. 

There is no doubt that Adlai Stevenson 
has earned a place in history—not only a 
place in the history of his own country, but 
a place in the history of this world Orga- 
nization. He brought to international di- 
plomacy, in his dignity, his gentility, and 
his style; a speical dimension. Even more, 
he has earned the admiration and affection 
of millions of people to whom he was but a 
name and a legend. 

This was so, I think, because so often his 
voice rang true as the voice of the people, 
his eloquence expressed the hopes and 


over. 


“Friendship is a nobler thing; 
Of friendship it is good to sing.” 


MEMORIAL CEREMONY FOR ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
80N 


Mr. Secretary General, Mr. Secretary of 
State, fellow delegates, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is sometimes difficult to put Into words the 
true magnitude of a feeling, the sorrow that 
takes hold of the spirit in the face of the 
irreparable, the sadness that invades the soul 
in the face of hard reality. And yet, we must 
find words to reflect the pain that grips us 
at the loss of a friend who knew how to win 
our hearts, of a colleague who know how to 


I was on holiday in Madrid, was a hard blow 
for me: “Adlai Stevenson died suddenly in 
London.” Only 3 weeks earlier we had been 
together in San Francisco at the commemor- 
ation of the 20th anniversary of the United 
Nations, and he appeared so jovial, as ever, 
so full of life. 

Why is it that it is the good men, the men 
necessary to mankind, that we lose so sud- 
denly? We must bow, however, before 
the inscrutable dictates of providence and 
resign ourselves to the will of God. Yet the 
vacuum left by the death of a friend we can- 
not but feel profoundly. We, his colleagues 
in the United Nations, have lost a dear and 
admired friend. But America has lost one 
of its most enlightened sons, and the United 
Nations one of its most faithful champions. 

In this time of mourning, in which gath- 
ered here in the General Assembly, witness 
to so many of his brilliant interventions, we 
pay tribute to his memory, it seems to us 
that we still hear the echo of his eloquent 
and tem words, the on of a 
noble spirit and a high culture placed at the 
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service of his country, but placed also at the 
service of the ideals of peace and justice, 
advocated in the United Nations Charter. 

Of the many qualities that adorned the 
shining personality of Adlai Stevenson, per- 
haps the most outstanding were his modera- 
tion and his profound human feeling. Per- 
haps this is the reason why he never in- 
spired hatred but only affection, and always 
respect. Adlai Stevenson, like all public 
men, has been known to have devoted ad- 
mirers and formidable adversaries, but he has 
never been known to have enemies. And it is 
because the goodness and sincerity that 
flowed from his personality could not allow 
Si feelings of enmity to be forged against 

im. 

In his distinguished public life, and espe- 
cially in the United Nations where we better 
knew him, Stevenson always highlighted the 
great sense of equanimity and his constant 
preoccupation with the search for truth and 
justice. Perhaps these qualities, combined 
with so vast a culture which perforce opened 
for him horizons of doubt, at times deprived 
him of the necessary impetus for political 
triumph, but gave him instead the universal 
and broad understanding of the problems of 
our time and an acute and penetrating vision 
of the future, clouded neither by prejudice 
nor by preconceived notions. 


Adlai Stevenson lived and died for his 
country. Perhaps better than any other 
public figure, Adlai Stevenson gave the world 
an image of a modern and liberal North 


he was brilliant, eloquent, witty. When it 
was necessary to enter into polemics he could 
be sharp and even ironical, but at all times 
courteous and considerate. Socially, he was 
a man of the world, of great personal charm, 
with the simplicity and the natural manner 
of great men. 

Adlai Stevenson leaves of his passage 
through life a profound imprint. He leaves 
in his country that owes him so much a pro- 
found mark. He leaves a mark in the 
United Nations which he so vigorously de- 
fended. He leaves a mark in the world 
which he understood so well. He leaves his 
imprint in the hearts of his friends who 
will never forget him. The death of Adlai 
Stevenson opens a great vacuum in the in- 
tellectual world, in the world of letters, in 
the world of politics, in the world of dip- 
lomacy. It leaves a vacuum in his country 

_and it leaves a vacuum in the world. 

His understanding of the true causes of 

present-day problems, his great concern with 


of man and his stanch defense of the ideals 
in which he believed—all of this manifested 
in his public acts, in his words, his writing 
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and his actions—had made of him the proto- 

type of the intellectual who uses his culture 

for the benefit of mankind. 

Stevenson was not happy with the ego- 
tistical pleasure of having a vast culture for 

. His constant preoccupation with 
the well-being of the less favored in the world 
and with the true grandeur of his country 
made him at all times place that culture at 
the service of others. That is why he will 
always be remembered with admiration and 

Tespect, both by his partisans and his ad- 

versaries. 

The death of Adlai Stevenson will be felt 
most especially in the United Nations, where 
We had become used to having him as head 
of his country’s delegation. There were 
those who agreed with the views he upheld 
and those who did not, but no one can 
deny that Stevenson, because of his great 
love for peace, his profound human feeling 
and his faith in negotiation, was at all times 
& guarantee in the most difficult situations. 
It will not be easy to fill the void that he 
leaves with his death. 

To the great American people, to President 
Johnson, to Mr. Stevenson's family, I con- 
vey my words of condolence. May the good 
and generous man, the true and sincere 
Statesman, the refined diplomat, the perfect 
Eentleman, who was Adlal Stevenson rest in 
peace. 

May these words of mine be accepted as 
the modest tribute of & sincere friend to the 
Breat man whose memory will continue to 
Buide future generations in the search for 
Peace and justice in our world. 

ADDRESS sx ArCHBALD MACLEISH AT 4 
MEMORIAL CEREMONY FOR AMBASSADOR 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, IN THE GENERAL AS- 
SkEMeLy HALL, UNIreD Nations, MONDAY, 
Jux 19, 1965 
I am deeply conscious of the privilege of 

Speaking of Adlai Stevenson in this company 

and in this place, this room which has heard 

his remembered voice so often. 

I am conscious too of the responsibility 
and burdened by it, for it is here, and per- 
haps only here, that something might be said 
ot him which would touch, or almost touch, 
the indefinable, rare thing he was. When 
Adlai Stevenson spoke at the memoria] serv- 
ice for Eleanor Roosevelt who had come 

. he said, to the Rose Garden at Hyde 

Park for the last time, he told her friends 

that it was not her life they had lost—she 

Bad lived that out to the full: it was the 

thing she was And who can name it?” 

o can name what he was? Not I cer- 
tainly. But if there is a room anywhere in 

Which it can be spoken of, it is this one. 

Not because—not only because—the United 

Nations was, for so many years, the center 

Of his lire and of his concern, but for a 

different reason: because the Organization 

itself, the nature of the Organization, creates 

a perspective in which a life like Adlai 

Stevenson's might perhaps be seen—in 

Which it might assume the nobility, the sig- 

, which are its inward form. 

In the o context, the context to 
Which our age is increasingly accustomed, a 
life like his becomes a puzzle, a contradic- 
tion, which even those who love him—and 

room is full of those who love him 
cannot readily resolve. Our generation, and 

Rot in the United States alone, not only in 

United States—is obsessed by a view of 
human life which leaves no room for any 
human greatness or magnificance but one. 

Power fascinates us, and the exercise of 

Power, and we judge our public figures by 

as Power they dispose of, by the offices they 

id which give them access to the thrust 

Power. Adiai Stevenson cannot be meas- 
ured by these measures: cannot be known or 

by them or even named. 

He had no taste for power, no desire for it. 

e unforgettable speech in which he ac- 
depted the inevitability of his nomination 
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for the Presidency was a portrait of himself 
as fll-advised politically as it was personally 
honorable. And the two disastrous and su- 
perb campaigns which he conducted were 
proof that his reluctance at the start was 
not the reluctance of political calculation 
but of passionate belief. When he said, years 
afterward, that he would like to be remem- 
bered for those unsuccessful ventures, for 
those two defeats, he meant that there are 
some things in the life of a democracy more 
important than to come to power—more im- 
portant ultimately than the possession of 
the power. 

And yet, as the last few days have dem- 
onstrated, it is in terms of power or of the 
failure to come to power that his life is still 
most commonly conceived. In the shock and 
sorrow of his sudden death, the minds of 
those who wrote and spoke of him went back 
again and again, over and over, with admira- 
tion and regret and more sometimes than 
admiration or regret, to what were called the 
contradictions and the paradoxes of his his- 
tory. He was, we were reminded, a great po- 
litical figure who had never held a great 
political office; a master of the art of gov- 
ernment who had governed only in his own 
State; a public man unsuccessful somehow 
in public Mfe—too fine for it, perhaps; a 
Hamlet who thought too long too deeply, 
who doubted too scrupulously, who could 
never permit himself to be as sure as an 
American politician in the fifties were sup- 
posed to be sure, that that voice beneath 
the battlements urging to violence and re- 
venge was the king his father's voice. 

Well, it was true in part of course—true 
that he thought long and deeply—true that 
he had the courage of his doubts—true, too, 
that he was skeptical of hatred and its 
prophets in a day when the great majority 
of his fellow citizens were listening to those 
prophets and believing them. But the con- 
clusions most often drawn from these obser- 
vations are not true. Hamlet dies to those 
heartbreaking words in which the pity over- 
whelms the grief: Good night, sweet Prince. 
In Adlai Stevenson's death there is no room 
for pity. Those of us who mourn him and 
will always mourn him think of him not as 
a man defeated in his purpose but as a man 
victorious in it; not as a man whose life was 
a contradiction and a paradox but as a man 
whose life had a particular singleness, an 
unusual wholeness, its own law. 

And it is here in this room, I think, that 
that wholeness best appears. For the United 
Nations, though it knows and suffers from 
our contemporary trust in power, is dedicated 
to another end: the subordination of power 
to the hope for peace—which is to say the 
hope for humanity. Those qualities in Adlal 
Stevenson which seemed, in other surround- 
ings, to be traits of character, attributes of 
personality—his warmth, his charm, his 
considerateness, his intelligence, his humor, 
his devotion, his incisiveness, his eloquence 
were fused here, in their employment in the 
noblest of all causes, to compose a complete 
man, a man so balanced, so harmonious as 
a human being, that his greatness passed al- 
most unnoticed while he lived. 

His effectiveness here, his services to this 
organization and to the country to which his 
life was given, others have spoken of and 
will speak. They were great services, greatly 
rendered. But the most important thing 
about them, or so it seems to me, was their 
humanity. It is not, in the long history of 
civilization, the accomplishment which 
counts but the manner of the accomplish- 
ment. Works of will are notoriously short- 
lived and even works of intellect can fail 
when the intelligence is cynical or dry. It 
is only when the end is reached through the 
human heart as well as through the human 
mind that the accomplishment is certain to 
endure, And it is for that reason that Adlai 
Stevenson seems certain of remembrance, 


His great achievement was not political 
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triumph or, indeed, triumph of any kind. 
His great achievement was the enrichment 
of his time by the nature of his relationships 
with his time. If his intelligence was re- 
markable it was remarkable, even more 
than for its clarity, by its modesty, its 
humor, its total lack of vanity or arrogance. 
If he was one of the great articulators of his 
time, one of the few, true voices, it was be- 
cause the words he spoke were the words of 
his own thought, of his deepest and most per- 
sonal conviction. It was himself he gave in 
word and thought and action, not to his 
friends alone but to his country, to his world. 
And the gift had consequences. It changed 
the tone and temper of political life in the 
United States for a generation. It human- 
ized the quality of international exchanges 
throughout a great part of the world. It 
enlightened a dark time. 

Which means, I suppose, that Adlai Ste- 
venson's great achievement was himself. 
What we have lost as he said of his friend, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, is not his life. He lived that, 
if not to the full, at least more fully than 
almost any other man. What we have lost 
is himself. And who can name the warmth 
and richness of it? 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY or STATE DEAN RUSK 


ASSEMBLY HALL, UNTTED NATIONS, MONDAY, 
Juty 19, 1965 


Colleagues and friends, his family and his 
fellow countrymen are grateful that so many 
from so many lands are in this 
great hall to pay respect to Adlai Stevenson. 
Today he returns to the soll which gave him 
birth—as we gather here at the United Na- 
agg hat loa e ag sn 

e. 

We have been deeply moved by what has 
been said here today—and by the messages 
which have come from all over the earth, 
For these are messages which leap over the 
frontiers of nation, cultural tradition, or 
ideology, messages which brush aside the 
passing differences of present con 
and recall that Adlai Stevenson’s hopes, 
dedication, and passionate concern encom- 


His restless conviction that things were 
never good enough sustained his zest and joy 
in public service. 


others, even 
though he might himself not be able to share 
to 


restraining 
through the sometimes exhausting work of 
mediation and accommodation. 

He knew, as do all who are schooled in the 
great traditions of diplomacy, that it is never 
too early to anticipate difficulty in order to 
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prevent it and never too late to lay the hand 
of reason upon a crisis in order to solve it. 

His colleagues were never bored; perhaps it 
was with Adlai Stevenson in mind that one 
editor defined a liberal as “independent and 
surprising.” In private this public man was 
a warm and entertaining friend, perceptive 
of the Ironies of politics and statecraft, given 
to illuminating shafts of sardonic wit, ob- 
viously worried about the behavior of na- 
tions but deeply confident about the nature 
of man. Because he believed so thoroughly 
in what he was doing and enjoyed so im- 
mensely the doing of it, he poured out bis 
energies to the full—and to the very end. 

In these past few days it has been said, 
over and over again, that Adlai Stevenson 
was a universal man. And so he was. But 
not merely because he was informed, well 
traveled, urbane, sophisticated, eloquent, and 
gifted; he was all of these. But his uni- 
versality did not rest upon his being a prince 
among plain men, but upon his being a plain 
man even among princes. His was the sim- 
plicity of fundamental human values—with 
what is common in the midst of diversity— 
with what is permanent in the midst of 
change: the love of peace; the instinct of 
tolerance; the feeling of compassion; the de- 
votion to human rights; the urge to act for 
human welfare. 

This philosophy which animated Adlai 
Stevenson lay deep in him—permanent and 
indestructible. Perhaps this is what at- 
tracted him so powerfully—almost irresisti- 
bly—to the United Nations and its noble 
tasks. For he was committed to the prin- 
ciples of the charter before it was written. 
The preamble and the first two articles of 
the charter put into words what had already 

his life. And so it seems most natural 
that he should have spent so much of his 
energies in the cause of the United Nations. 
He began in 1945 as an assistant to the 


was altogether fitting that his lifework was 
crowned in these halls—that his last mission 
was to the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

The words of the charter—and his own 
ringing phrases which will live in literature— 
more than symbols to him. They were 
to action. He used language as few 
have—but used it to summon himself 


and our feelings remains still to be done. 

charter he kept on his desk contains 
only 5 pages of philosophy, followed by 50 
pages of procedure. 

He knew that the philosophy could lift 
men’s vision and sustain their energies. But 
he also sensed that its meaning was con- 
tained not in eloquent words but in agreed 
procedures, in workable machinery, in ar- 


to argue about why they are working 
together and why they sometimes disagreed. 

He had early learned the dictum of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes that general propo- 
sitions do not decide concrete cases, and he 
worked hard and long to build that execu- 
tive machinery for peace which is the real 
alternative to the system of war by which 
men and nations have always lived—by 
which they no longer dare to live. 

And so we pay tribute to a working col- 
league—to a professional diplomat—to a 
practitioner, a craftsman, an indefatigable 
worker for peaceful change. And in honor- 
ing him we are affirming our determination 
that the peace of the world will be secured. 

You and I, who worked with him, will re- 
member Adlai Stevenson not only as an in- 
spired voice of the conscience of man; we 
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shall remember him and miss him and honor 
him, as well, as a valued professional col- 
league—as a brilliant public servant in the 
broadest and noblest sense of that term. 
There is no institution which deserves 
such talents more than the United Nations; 
it calls out for the best that can be produced 
by the societies of man. Three Presidents of 
the United States sent Adlai Stevenson to 
the United Nations. They sent you our best. 
Now that he is gone I think of the line 
from “Pilgrim’s Progress“: So he passed 
over and all the trumpets sounded for him 
on the other side.” Yet something of him 
remains with us in this great Assembly hall. 


Buildup in Vietnam: Some Pointed 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, two re- 
cent editorials by the New York Times 
raise important questions and cast the 
present conflict, along with any new 
U.S. buildup in Vietnam, in essential per- 
spective. 

As the New York Times wisely sug- 
gests, between complete and immediate 
withdrawal and forcing Hanoi to sue for 
peace on American terms, “there is a 
whole gamut of possible settlements that 
would not be at all dishonorable to any 
except those demanding a complete vic- 
tory over the Vietcong and North Viet- 
nam.” 

It is in this context, as the Times indi- 
cates, and as I have pointed out on previ- 
ous occasions, that positions standing on 
“American honor” and “our word” must 
be seriously questioned. 

And, as the Times quite correctly 
points out, if the United States should be- 
come engaged in a major and protracted 
land war in southeast Asia, “the tempta- 
tion is obvious to Communist China to ex- 
ert pressure in Korea, and to the Soviet 
Union to do the same in Berlin—two 
tinderbox areas where the American 
commitment is even deeper than in Viet- 
nam, and the American interest more 
vital.” 


Mr. Speaker, these are pointed and 
pertinent observations that deserve our 
thoughtful attention. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, July 21, 1965] 
BUILDUP IN VIETNAM 


The most recent visit of Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara and Ambassador-designate 
Lodge to Vietnam has come at a time when 
the Vietnamese war appears to be escalating 
to the proportions of a different and more 
sinister Korea. It comes, too, after both 
President Johnson and Mr. McNamara have 
warned the Nation that the limited Reserve 
callup, extension of enlistments and in- 
creased draft calls might be necessary. 

Plainly, the visit marks the failure of one 
policy and the substitution of another. Until 
now, the policy the United States has been 
following in Vietnam was based upon a plan 
evolved by Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who, when 
he was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
vigorously opposed large commitment of 
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American combat units to the Asiatic con- 
tinent. 

It is now clear that President Johnson 
is formulating a Vietnamese policy geared 
to the concept of committing increasing 
numbers of ground troops to offensive opera- 
tions against the Vietcong in the south and 
to severing the Vietcong supply lines to the 
north. Public thinking is being prepared for 
a buildup of American military strength in 
Vietnam to something in the neighborhood 
of 200,000 men, and there is no certainty 
that even that will prove enough. 

Escalation has its own perverse logic; the 
less effective it proves, the more insistent be- 
come the demands to do more and more. 
This is among the greatest of the dangers 
against which the United States must guard 
as it starts down an increasingly perilous 
path in Asia. The bombing of Communist 
supply lines in North Vietnam has obviously 
failed to destroy the combat capabilities of 
the Vietcong—so now demands are heard 
for bombing Hanoi and Haiphong and thus 
vastly increasing the threat of direct inter- 
vention by Peiping and Moscow. 

It is obviously futile to bemoan the past 
miscalculations that have contributed to 
making the present options so somber; the 
immediate problem is to make sure that 
new investment in men and materiel is made 
on terms that offer maximum hope for effec- 
tiveness at minimum cost in casualties and 
minimum risk of extending the war. 

To send large numbers of American troops 
into the jungles to compete with the Viet- 
cong in guerrilla combat would surely mean 
heavy losses, with doubtful prospect of dis- 
couragement to the enemy. A more promis- 
ing strategy—and one more likely to hold 
down the toll in American lives—is that of 
utilizing overwhelming ty in air and 
sea power to retain defensible areas along 
the coast. 

The shakiness of the Government of Saigon 
and the terrible strain the long conflict has 
put upon the Vietmamese people complicate 
the difficulties; but they make even more 
urgent the broad endeavor this country has 
initiated to develop programs for raising 
economic standards in Vietnam and south- 
east Asia. 

In the United States, now facing—as in 
the Berlin crisis—a limited mobilization, 
there must be immediate attention by Con- 
gress and the Pentagon to the serious per- 
sonnel and materiel deficiencies, not only 
of the regular services but also of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves. The combat 
effectiveness and readiness of the Armed 
Forces and their reserves have been impaired 
for many reasons, including long overstrain 
and stretching available forces too thinly 
to cover too many commitments, 

Herein, of course, Mes another danger, 
probably the most serious of all. As the 
American land force commitment in Viet- 
nam increases, so does the likelihood of 
Communist military pressure in one or 
another part of the world where the United 
States is equally committed—and with bet- 
ter reason. If the United States does be- 
come enmeshed in this major land war in 
southeast Asia, the temptation is obvious 
to Communist China to exert pressure in 
Korea, and to the Soviet Union to do the 
same in Berlin—two tinderbox areas where 
the American commitment is even deeper 
than in Vietnam, and the American interest 
more vital. 


From the New York Times, July 22, 1965] 
AMERICAN HONOR IN VIETNAM 


Speaking of Vietnam in a recent press 
conference President Johnson said: “Our na- 
tional honor is at stake. Our word is at 
stake.” It was not the first time that the 
administration has taken this position, but 
the emphasis and the timing of Mr. John- 
son's remark gave it special importance. 
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The commitment involyed in the Presi- 
dent's statement is so portentous that it 
deserves careful examination. Obviously, if 
the honor of the Nation is at stake to such 
a degree that American aims must be 
achieved, then the struggle is a war to the 
finish whatever ‘the cost. If the United 
States were to lose its honor in Vietnam it 
Would lose its predominant place in world 
affairs, while the Communist bloc would 
Win a victory of staggering proportions. 
This, clearly, would be unacceptable. 

But the question doés arise whether the 
honor of the United States is at stake in 
Such a drastic and precise sense of the word. 
If the United States were to give up, pull 
Sut of Vietnam and leave the country to its 
fate there would, of course, be a loss of 
honor—but very few Americans would 
argue for such a solution today. Between 
doing that and forcing Hanoï to sue for peace 
On American terms there is a whole gamut 
Of possible settlements that would not be 
at all dishonorable to any except those de- 
Manding a complete “victory” over the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnam. 

A statement like the one Mr. Johnson 
Made arouses uneasiness because of its cate- 
gorical nature. The stakes in the Viet- 
namese conflict are being raised steadily. 
The Vietnamese conflict—and no one needs 
to tell this to Washington—holds within it 
the possibility of a war with Communist 
China and a world war. 

It is neither cynicism nor appeasement to 
Point out that the word “honor” is not a 
Scientific but an emotionally charged term 
Of very high voltage. If President Johnson 
Means that Americans would not accept a de- 
feat so humiliating that it represents a loss 
of national honor, he is right. The risk 
Comes in determining when, if or how honor 
Would be lost. There are even such things 
as honorable defeats and dishonorable vic- 
tories. And in between are all kinds of com- 
Promises that are neither one thing nor an- 
Other—but sensible and realistic, 

In international politics it is wise to avoid 
extreme positions. American honor must by 
All means be preserved; it should, however, 
be given a reasonable connotation. 


A Statement of Peter W. Rodino, Jr., in 
Commemoration of the 13th Anniver- 
sary of the Puerto Rican Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, we commemorated the 13th anni- 
of the constitution of the Com- 
Monwealth of Puerto Rico. In doing 
SO, we recognize the quality of a people 
Who have proved themselves capable of 
Soverning themselves through represent- 
tive institutions. 

Any people who have undertaken and 
advanced the industrial development of 
their land by their own initiative as have 
the people of Puerto Rico must be quali- 
fled likewise to take responsibility for 
their own political affairs. 

In a few decades the Puerto Rican 

e have increased the industrial 
Productivity of their land many times 
Over. They have done so not by means 
of totalitarian control over the minds 
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and bodies of persons, but by the exercise 
of personal freedom and initiative. 

And their industrial accomplishment, 
which renders their initiative and intelli- 
gence apparent for all to see, has en- 
hanced in the people of Puerto Rico that 
self-confidence which is the indispen- 
sable foundation of democratic self- 
government. 

In 1940, Puerto Ricans lacked three 
factors essential to production. They 
lacked capital; they lacked raw mate- 
rials; and they lacked technical know- 
how. 

The Economic Development Admin- 
istration, popularly called Fomento, is a 
public agency established in 1942 which 
has invited, encouraged, and fostered 
private enterprise on the island. It does 
so by helping manufacturers find invest- 
ment funds. It rents factory buildings 
at low rentals with a view to eventual 
purchase by producers. It makes studies 
to determine advantageous possibilities 
of production. It gives workers the op- 
portunity to acquire skills needed by 
industry. 

In 1949, there were 52 factories in 
Puerto Rico. At the present time, there 
are more than a thousand. 

Industrialization is making up more 
and more for the island’s lack of mate- 
rials for manufacture. It is doing so in 
two ways: first, by increasing exports so 
that more materials for industry can be 
imported; second, by producing such 
materials as chemicals and textiles. 

As far as scientific and technological 
know-how is concerned, Puerto Ricans 
have displayed a remarkable determina- 
tion to acquire vocational training and 
higher education. Many hundreds of 
Puerto Ricans are taking vocational 
training courses today, and enrollment 
at the University of Puerto Rico has in- 
creased more than four times over since 
1940. 

The sense of responsibility with which 
Puerto Ricans face public issues, and the 
praiseworthy degree of voter participa- 
tion, render meaningful their step-by- 
step advance toward political autonomy. 

By the Foraker Act of 1900, Puerto 
Ricans had the right only to elect their 
representatives in the lower house of the 
legislature. The President of the United 
States appointed the members of the 
upper house, as well as the Governor and 
his cabinet. 

The Jones Act of 1917 granted US. 
citizenship to Puerto Ricans and the 
right to elect the members of the senate 
as well as the house of delegates. 

An amendment to the Jones Act in 
1947 provided for popular election of the 
Governor. The people elected as their 
first Governor the man who had shown 
the way toward economic development, 
social justice, and political liberty—Luis 
Muñoz Marin, leader of the Popular 
Democratic Party. 

The constitution which the Puerto 
Rican people adopted and which went 
into effect on July 25, 1952, provides for 
popular self-government with respect to 
insular affairs and provides at the same 
time the advantages of Federal union. 
The political status of Puerto Rico is 
unique. It is that of an associated free 
state—Estado Libre Asociado. 
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Iam sure that I speak for all members 
in congratulating Governor Roberto 
Sanchez-Vilella; the distinguished Resi- 
dent Commissioner, SANTIAGO POLANCO- 
ABREU, and the people of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico on this anniversary 
commemoration of their constitution. 


Bank Hosts Bay State’s Counterpart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
14 members of the Partners of the Alli- 
ance Committee in Medellin, Antioquia, 
Colombia, visited the United States to 
attend the first Inter-American Partners 
of the Alliance Conference here in Wash- 
ington and to visit their counterpart 
Partners Committee in Massachusetts. 

One of the leaders of the Massa- 
chusetts committee has been John A. W. 
Richardson, vice president of the Inter- 
national Division of the First National 
Bank of Boston. 


The recent house publication of the 
bank described the visit of the Antio- 
quians to Massachusetts and outlined 
the outstanding program arranged for 
ese by committee chairman, Anthony 

unce. 


Under unanimous consent I include the 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
BANK Hosts Bay STATE COUNTERPART 


Fourteen Colombian businessmen and 
educators were guests of the Bank last month 
during their visit to Massachusetts as part 
of the Massachusetts-Antiogquia Partnership 
for Progress. Antioquia is one of the lead- 
ing departments (“state” in this country) of 
Colombia and is similar in many ways to 
the Bay State 

The Colombians returned a visit to Antio- 
quia made last winter by a group from 
Massachusetts. They were greeted in Wash- 
ington on the first leg of their journey north 
by Senator EDwanèd M. KENNEDY (Democrat 
of Massachusetts), and by Representative F. 
Braprorp Morse (Republican of Lowell), 
chairman and vice chairman respectively of 
the Massachusetts committee of the Partner- 
ship for Progress, and John A. Sisto, assistant 
vice president. 

ATTEND CONFERENCE 

During their 2-day stay in the Capital, 
the Colombian businessmen attended the 
first inter-American conference of the “Part- 
ners of Alliance,” and met with State Depart- 
ment officials. Highlight of the conference 
was an address by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk who was introduced by John A. W. 
Richardson, vice president, of the Interna- 
tional Division, and a member of the 
Massachusetts committee. 


Purpose of the trip to the Bay State was 
to study modern industrial and educational 
techniques. 

TOUR BANK 

On their itinerary was a tour of the data 
processing center, where they were also 
guests of the Bank for lunch, plus a study 
of the Head Office. 

Part of the Alliance for Progress, 
Massachusetts-Antioquia is designed to help 
Colombians compare their activities with 
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those of a political subdivision similar to 
theirs. 


Massachusetts and Antioquia industrial- 
ized early, have heavy investments in the 
textile industry, and “have business groups 
which have won success through hard work, 
imagination and judgment.” 

SAME PROBLEMS 


Moreover, the states face similar problems 
in areas of water pollution, industrialization, 
automation, and unemployment. 

Antioquia itself is 1 of the 17 depart- 
ments of Colombia, having 2.5 million people 
out of a total Colombian population of 17 
million and comprising 5% percent of the 
nation’s total area. Its capital, Medellin, has 
a population of 780,000. The climate ranges 
from tropical along the coast to pleasant 70- 
degree year-round temperatures at Medellin. 

INDUSTRIALIZED EARLY 

There are over 2,200 miles of roads in 
Antioquia which produces 75 percent of the 
gold and 85 percent of the silver output of 
the country. There are also coal re- 
sources and an oilfield within the depart- 
ment. 

Because of the early importance of mining, 
the poverty of the soll, potential power 
sources, and early trade contacts, Antioquia 
turned to textiles, their leading products, 
and is now the No. 1 manufacturing center 
in Colombia, 

Like most Latin American nations, Colom- 
bia faces severe problems of economic growth, 
monetary stability, and the balance of inter- 
national payments. Unlike many nations, 
however, Colombia has a highly developed 
private sector. Domestic private investment 
is more extensive than in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, or Venezuela. Local private 
capital controls 17 of the top 32 enterprises 
in the country. 

Medellin, as the industrial center of the 
nation, has a particularly well-developed pri- 
vate enterprise system. Large-scale indus- 
trial en were first started in the 
1920's, not by the men of landed gentry, but 
by mule drivers, printers, coffee merchants, 
and small industrialists. 


Change in Eastern Europe—lll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic life of eastern and central Eu- 
rope is undergoing significant trans- 
formation. The Communist model of a 
collectivicized, party run, and centrally 
directed economy has not been able to 
withstand the test of time. Economic 
stagnation is driving the regimes of that 
area to discuss and even to adopt eco- 
nomic ideas, techniques, and methods 
prevalent in the West. 

Where will this change lead? What 
are its symptoms—and its significance? 

These and related questions are asked, 
and answered, by Mr. John N. Reddin, 
of the Milwaukee Journal, in the third 
and last article summarizing his impres- 
sions of “Change in Eastern Europe.” 
The article is entitled “West's Economic 
Ideas Being But To Use by Reds.“ Its 
text follows: 
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CHANGE IN EASTERN Eurore—WesT's Eco- 
nomic Ipeas BEING Pur ro Use BY Reps 
(By John N. Reddin) 

“The consumer should have the right to 
decide what, and what amount and quality, 
he wants to buy.” 

Government should keep hands off. prices 
because “the mechanism of competition 
solves the problem of prices with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy.” 

Government should interfere with the 
economy “only when the operation of com- 
petition or of the law of supply and demand 
is violated.” 

“It is not the business of the central au- 
thorities to decide what should be produced 
and in what quantity. This is a matter for 
industry to decide.“ 

These statements could come from almost 
any American businessman, But they come 
from Eugen Loebl, a Czechoslovakian econ- 
omist and longtime Communist. They are 
widely discussed with interest in Eastern 
Europe, and indicate an upheaval of eco- 
nomic theory. 

POLITICAL EFFECT SEEN 


Loebl's ideas have not all gone into prac- 
tice. But that they are considered seriously 
is striking, for they would turn the Iron 
Curtain to lace, 

This an an upheaval that is bound to have 
far-reaching political effect, If the Com- 
munist Party gives up centralized economic 
controls, it gives up a major base of power. 

To talk with east European econorhists is 
a revelation. A Yugoslav says: We had to 
change economic theory because our chickens 
came home to roost.” 

A Hungarian asks: “What are interest rates 
in Rumania?”—and interest rates used to be 
Communist anathema. 

A Czech says: We have got to rely on the 
profit system to give people incentives.” 

A Rumanian says: “We were wrong to try 
to copy the Soviet Union's economic poli- 
cies.” 

CONSUMER GAINS STATURE 


Suddenly the consumer has become a very 
important man. He has been ignored and 
neglected to the point where he was be- 
coming politically dangerous and unproduc- 
tive. Throughout the bloc for two decades, 
planners tired to run economies from the top. 
They relied on production quotas rather 
than on the law of supply and demand. As 
a result, goods were inadequate, defective 
and not consumer oriented. 

Various publications ridiculed these condi- 
tions. A cartoon in a Czech paper showed 
a factory manager telling a workman: “Now 
that the plan Is being overfulfilled, we will 
need bigger warehouses in which to store 
defective unsold goods.” 

Too many factory managers have not been 
qualified. They got jobs because they were 
Communists. Arthur E. Stejskal, another 
Czech, wrote that if the state planned to 
give more responsibility to factory man- 
agers, as it does, it must do something about 
finding qualified people. Only 23 percent 
of present factory managers are qualified, 
he said, and 30 percent of engineers. Only 
14 percent of foremen have been trained 
adequately. And "60 percent of the leading 
personnel are inadequately qualified” in the 
overall economy. 

The tendency now Is to tell factory man- 
agers that they must make a profit and 
compete in the marketplace. Some have 
latitude in setting wages and so can give 
workers incentive to produce more and of 
better quality. These things, standard in 
the western world, fly in the face of Com- 
munist theory. Even Neanderthal Walter 
Ulbricht, East German Communist boss, 
talks of supply and demand as though it 
were a Socialist discovery. 
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BUSINESS “REPRIVATIZED” 


A horrible, but important, word in the 
eastern bloc is “reprivatization.” It means 
return of activities from the public to the 
private sector of the economy. It certainly 
is not yet widespread. But it applies in some 
degree to artisans and craftsmen. It is vir- 
tually impossible for some people to find any- 
one to fix a television set, an electric Iron, 
plumbing, 

In Poland, a number of areas are “re- 
prlvattzed - including furniture, optical and 
precision instruments, service establish- 
ments, The state leases restaurants to some 
private operators and lets them hire up to 15 
employees—30 if it is a resort cafe operating 
only in summer, The Czechs have repri- 
vatized laundries, shoeshining, small tailor 
shops, carwashing, catering, and hairdress- 
ing. Hungary is extending areas where pri- 
vate operators are allowed, 

There has been an artisan underground, 
with men working on the sly on their own 
time to furnish repair services. Most such 
violations are overlooked. 


BANE PRACTICE CHANGED 


All the nations save Poland, where most 
farms are in private hands, face the embar- 
rassing fact that small private producers turn 
out much more production proportionally 
than state farms, There is talk of relying 
more on private farmers, although mechani- 
zation may increase state output if the gov- 
ernments are willing to put many present 
farmers out of jobs. 

Yugoslavia has decentralized its banking 
system and has local banks which can extend 
credit directly to enterprises, The banks 
have directing boards who, when approving 
loans, must make sure that they are sound 
and profitable, Firms unable to get credit 
because of unsound practices will go out of 
business, officials insist. Other East Euro- 
pean nations are beginning similar steps in 
one degree or another, 

Carried to a conclusion over a few years, 
the result of all this must be a system not 
unlike that of the West, Professional man- 
agers will run factories. Boards dominated 
by local persons will supervise the managers. 
Factories will compete for raw materials, la- 
bor, production. efficiency, and customers. 
The process of achieving all of this probably 
will have fits and starts and may not get 
far off the ground in some nations. But 
starts have been made, 

SEEK WESTERN TRADE 


The East bloc nations are increasingly 
interested in cooperation with Western 
firms. The Czech Government trade enter- 
prise Kovo now has an association with the 
British firm of A. E. Callaghan & Sons, pro- 
ducers of textile machines. 

Yugoslavia has contracted with Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways to run a hotel in Zagreb. 
Poland has been dickering with the once de- 
spised Krupp combine of West Germany. 
Hungarian officials think that West Germany 
and Prance, because of labor shortages, might 
subcontract to Hungarian firms and say they 
have 200 projects under consideration. West 
European businessmen are swarming through 
East Europe, 

Shades of Stalin, Marx, and Lenin—and 
of all living oldtime Communists. Their 
theories and doctrines are being turned in- 
side out. That capitalism is coming to 
Eastern Europe officials indignantly deny- 
They are just “borrowing” proved methods 
and economic practices. But they are on the 
road to some form of capitalism. 

UNITED STATES PRODUCES “BEST” 

A further spur in this direction is in- 
herent in the frantic desire of all these coun- 
tries to trade with the United States. Ex- 
cept for Yugoslavia and Poland, the nations 
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are denied the most favored nation status. 

are hampered by export controls and 
licensing and reluctance to grant long-term 
credits. 

All through the bloc, nations want Amer- 
ican chemical and other plants and tech- 
hiques—because, as economists tell you, 
“They are the best, and even if they cost 
more, why should we start with second best 
if we want to compete in the economic 
World?” 

Trade with the West is vital if Eastern 

pe is not to remain dependent upon 

the Soviet Union and the nations continue 

to take in each other's washing. And the 

day that trade really comes—as the Presi- 

dent's Commission on Trade With Eastern 

recently said that it should, in 

time, the walls of Eastern Europe will come 
tumbling down. 


Building the City of the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passage of the bill establishing a 
Cabinet Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, this House recog- 

the urgent need for planning in 
the development of our new metropolitan 

Communities. 

Dr. Constantine Doxiadis, head of 
Doxiadis Associates of Athens, Greece, 
World renowned consultants on develop- 
ment and Ekisties, has long advocated 
infusing the human element in scale and 
design into the growth of our cities. In 
a recent speech before the Industrial 

ers Society of America, Dr. Dox- 

ladis put forward several interesting and 

ulating proposals as to how we can 

€ our cities of the future more con- 

venient, more exciting, and more beau- 
tiful places to live. 

Excerpts from this speech follow: 
BUILDING THE CITY or THE FUTURE 
(By Dr. C. A. Doxiadis) 

(An address to the Industrial Designers So- 
ciety of America upon receiving the award 
Of excellence, Apr. 30, 1965) 

Living conditions in the great cities have 
brea, dangerous for man. The air we 
s the is contaminated, the water of rivers 

nd lakes is polluted; the city is noisy and 
heels of exhaust. Distances, in spite of 
dars speeds, are much longer, people see 
ang ther less. There is no art in our streets 
tog Squares; as with people and flowers, it 

Sa had to fiee inside buildings. We build 

inhuman and ugly city even If some of its 

Ponents, as some buildings, machines 

S fixtures are human and beautiful. 
ur entire creation does not make any 
tre many examples can illustrate our fall- 

We now build cars and machines to 
res: at higher speeds than before, but the 
of 5 We get is strange; the higher the speed 

ge Ur machine, the longer it takes the aver- 

Berne to reach the center of a great city. 

discovery of machines the aver- 

was 5 minutes; when cars ran at 30 

r hour, the time was 10 minutes. 

ting that cars runs at 100 miles, the actual 

high is 30 minutes. At present we have 
er speed of machines but less service to 
heen: in the only thing that really counts for 

' time. We are proud of having reduced 
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the number of work-hours per week, but we 
forget to count the number of hours we add 
in commuting. We are proud that we clean 
the air in our factories but we throw the 
waste out, and we breathe it in our streets 
and squares, while taking our refreshing 
strolls, 

Whenever I speak in these terms, I am 
often asked: “Why should you worry? After 
all, this situation exists only in the cities.” 
But it is right there that we live; and the 
fact that the air on the Himalayas is still 
pure cannot be any consolation to us. 

Neither man nor our great cities can sur- 
vive if they remain as they are. The con- 
ception and structure of the great cities of 
today correspond to a completely different 
era, the era of small cities inhabited only by 
human beings. We now expect them to func- 
tion properly in spite of their much greater 
dimensions and the fact that they are in- 
habited more by machines than by men. It 
is like expecting a car of 1900 to run at a 
record speed of some hundreds of miles. Our 
cities cannot operate efficiently: they are 
cities doomed to death by self-strangulation. 

The problems of our cities are due to their 
size, to the dangerous dimensions of all their 
problems as well as to their dynamic evolu- 
tion. A great city often grows in total 
economic potential (population, production, 
income, area and investment) by 10 percent 
a year which means that it doubles in about 
every 7 years. There is no single reason, 
however, why man cannot deal with larger 
sizes. He does so in industry and war where 
the rate of growth is much larger than in 
cities. The reason why he fails in cities 
is not because of their size but because of 
man’s failure to recognize its importance 
and to deal with its dynamic change. 

The city of the future is not going to be 
smaller, but much larger than the greatest 
of the cities we know of; it will intercon- 
nect all major urban areas into a continuous, 
universal city. Great cities of the past, like 
Rome and Peiping which may have reached 
1 million inhabitants, will be tiny spots 
within the city of the thousands of millions, 
while New York, London and Tokyo are to be 
mere neighborhoods of it. This universal 
city will present forces and problems of a 
greater magnitude than those of the cities 
of today. Machines of all sorts will create 
such problems that the present traffic con- 
gestions will look ridiculously simple. 

Our cities are not satisfactory any longer 
due to their dimensions. What is more so, 
is that they will continue growing and such 
& growth will lead them to their death. It 
is about time we ask ourselves the question: 
are we going to let our cities get out of con- 
trol and thus drive man and our civilization 
to death, or are we going to react? 

It is due time we understand that we 
cannot eliminate the great cities and return 
to Walden, the forests and green pastures. 
This would not only be utopian but also 
wrong. We need the great cities in order 
to increasingly develop our civilization for 
the benefit of man. We need them for eco- 
nomic as well as for social reasons. It is 
only in them that we can increase our total 
productivity and at the same time provide 
man with the maximum services and facili- 
ties for education, health, leisure, and enter- 
tainment. Great cities are a natural phe- 
homenon and a necessity for the continua- 
tion of our civilization, and as long as we 
want to extinct poverty and backwardness, 
we cannot reasonably talk about their elimi- 
nation. On the contrary, we have to under- 
stand that they are only the forerunners 
of an even greater city to come. 

Our real challenge is not to prevent the 
great human city to come, but to turn our 
present cities into properly functioning parts 
of it. This city in spite of its size, must turn 
into a unified organism, operating smoothly 
and providing happiness afid security for all 
its inhabitants. Our real challenge is to 
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make man's universal city better, more beau- 
tiful and more human than the small cities 
of the past. 

But we fail to conceive and build the great 
city of man. We do not have the courage 
to dream of it and defend it. We prefer to 
evade this basic issue and let the city hap- 
pen; thus it takes the worst possible form 
and eventually it will be led to self-elimina- 
tion. This is our real failure: the lack of 
courage to dream, conceive and realize our 
dreams. with reason and vision,” as a great 
poet said. 

It is time for man to reverse the trends 
and instead of letting the city emerge by 
itself, decide to build it with courage and 
belief in his own future. To achieve this, 
man must learn to anticipate and foresee 
the problems caused by dynamic growth 
and be prepared to face them by conceiy- 
ing the city of the future. 

Such a conception of a much more com- 
plicated organism requires a different sys- 
tem of planning for man's future. The cri- 
terla cannot be only economic any more. 
These may be good enough when we only 
try to produce food and items indispensable 
for our survival, but not when we build a 
much more complicated system to live in. 
We have to devise a new system based on 
the three criteria: economy, time, and satis- 
faction. The simple example that it is bet- 
ter for a person working 8 hours a day to 
commute for 10 minutes in a very small 
car than for 3 hours in a luxurious train 
or car, can help us understand the mean- 
ing of such a planning system. 

If we now think in a systematic way, we 
will find that we are entering a new great 
era of man's history. After the great era 
of the nomadic man, the agricultural man, 
and finally the urban man who lived in 
cities and created civilization, we now enter 
the era of the universal or ecumenic city— 
interconnecting all major cities of the 
world—the era of ecumenization which may 
differ from civilization as much as civiliza- 
tion differed from the era before cities, more 
than 6,000 years ago. 

The greatest characteristic of the era of 
ecumenization is going to be the elimina- 
tion of many of the notions of the past, 
like the central importance of some cities 
within national states. The days when Lon- 
don was the only center for a whole empire 
are over; and the best illustration of this 
is the existence of the Comsat system of 
telecommunications. The whole surface of 
the earth now becomes our world, a world 
without a central location—how could there 
be any in the burning heart of our earth? 
The thin skin of our earth—i6 feet thick— 
which we inhabit, is going to be covered by 
many networks of traffic lines (our circula- 
tory system), of power lines (our nervous 
system), etc. 

We cannot let the networks control the 
very thin human crust of the earth. Man 
cannot continue surviving on this earth un- 
less all networks (traffic, water, power, com- 
munications, etc.) indispensable to his city, 
are buried under the skin of the earth ex- 
actly as all corresponding systems of our 
own body are under our skin and inside our 
body. This is our primary task. Unless we 
achieve it, we will never have clean air and 
water on the earth, and freedom also to move 
on it; thus we will tend to hide ourselves 
inside the buildings. 


But even though it is indispensable that 
man should travel underground within his 
city, he should also spend traveling as little 
time as possible and should be able to enjoy 
this time. This requires a different concep- 
tion of the transportation system, probably 
with plastic bubbles which are going to be 
the human containers allowing us to sleep, 
sit, read, or work, irrespective of whether our 
container is inside our home, in a van mov- 
ing to the airport, the customs, in a plane 
or rocket. Thus to build a new human sys- 
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tem of transportation becomes our second 
task. 


We can now turn toward the third and 
most important task of all: the creation of 
the city of man on the surface of the earth, 
the city in which he is going to spend al- 
most all his life. This city, now that all net- 
works are buried underground, can be con- 
sidered as human again. Freed from ma- 
chines, exhaust, and noise, the surface of 
the earth will be a continuous natural land- 
scape, influenced by man, only in the built- 
up areas. Such a landscape has the same 
chances of becoming a work of art, as a 
Japanese garden has, at the same time turn- 
ing into a series of cities with a human 
scale just as any beautiful city of the past. 
The difficulty of huge dimensions should not 
frighten us. We can create the large city of 
the future as a system of hundreds or thou- 


Thus we can create the ecumenic city of 
man—ecumenopolis—with man in control 
again, in a human surrounding on the sur- 
face of the earth, while machines move un- 
derground, under the skin. 

The conception sounds satisfactory but can 
we ever implement it, or is it another utopia? 
The answer is that we can, not overnight, 
but over a period of several generations, per- 


is that man is going to build in the 

35 years, that is, up to the end of our 
century, as much as he has built from the 
beginning of civilization, 6,000 years ago. 
Such an activity, though, could also lead to 
disaster, if it were not to follow a very 
specific plan. This is why we should act 
now, otherwise our increasing production 
will work against and not for our human 
city. 

How are we going to achieve this difficult 
goal after we complete our conception, plan, 
and design and we decide to act? The an- 
swer is through science, industry, machines, 
and automation. But machines are another 
cause of our problems; can they also be a 
solution? The answer is definitely Tes,“ be- 
cause it is not the machine that causes the 
problem, but the inability of man to use it 
in the most profitable way. Why is the con- 
temporary elevator far more satisfactory 
than the subway, and the telecommunica- 
tions more than the highway networks? The 
answer is not less machines but more and 
better ones, as long as they are used in a way 
profitable to man. 

We live in what Arnold Toynbee called a 
permanent industrial revolution which we 
must expect to be intensified in speed and 
importance. We should guide it in order to 
help ourselves build the great city of man. 
We can only create the city by industrial 
processes. Everything else is going to be 
completely unrealistic. 

We should mass produce in the greatest 
possible variety all needed elements, from 
underground systems and tunnels to com- 
plete houses, rooms, panels, furniture, and 

In this way people can buy the last 
model and fix it either in a pigeonhole of 
a skyscraper or in an open field, or even 
assemble the parts they need and build them 
like a meccano. Thus, we will be able to pro- 
vide the cheapest service of the highest 
quality to all people at the same time giving 
them the opportunity to express themselves, 
in a personal way. 

In this way the responsibility now placed 
on industry is much greater than is usually 
thought; this is why industry has to show 
much greater imagination for quantitative 
and qualitative production than at any other 
time before. On it depends the realization 
of our dreams, When serving it we should 
not forget that we need a much greater pro- 
duction of much better goods. 

Our imagination should not, though, tend 
to cause changes where they are not neces- 
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sary. We should approach the city of man 
with great wisdom. As a whole this city 
should be completely new and different from 
the present big cities, but when we enter its 
neighborhoods, streets and squares, we 
should not forget that the greatest achieve- 
ments that have not been surpassed are to 
be found in the past. It is there we should 
turn in order to learn what we have forgot- 
ten. We should be both conservative, where 
the past has created values which we cannot 
easily surpass, and revolutionary, where new 
forces require new solutions. 

In dealing with production we should not 
forget that man alone is our measure, and 
that the closer we come to him the smaller 
can be the changes. We cannot change the 
sizes of our clothing nor of the items we 
touch, like drinking glasses or forks. I think 
that we can accept as a rule that the closer 
we are to man and his senses, the smaller we 
should expect the changes to be in the sizes 
of our accessories, rooms and spaces, 

The same does not hold true for forms and 
materials. We should strive for much more 
human forms in many of our products. The 
changes in the materials we use and our con- 
ception about them may in many respects be 
of revolutionary importance. Is there any 
reason, for example, why we should not cover 
many of the machines hurting us with rub- 
ber or plastic? 

Improved forms and materials should tend 
to serve our senses best, and not our eyes 
only as they usually do, because esthetics 
should not only be limited to the visual ap- 

of things. Esthetics is the disci- 
pline dealing with our senses—and we must 
please all of them. 

We can improve our production enormous- 
ly if we always think and believe in man, 
providing the best quality for his senses, in- 
tellect, body and movements. The story of 
a Chinsese dancer should remind us that 
walking is not a burden as it is thought of 
by some of the modern centaurs, who are 
half-men and half-cars. This dancer visited 
an old temple upon a hill. He walked up a 
long flight of steps and than ran down them. 
Up he walked again carefully and down again 
he ran. “What is wrong?” the monks asked 


he asked them to dig up the start of the 
steps where they found the two missing ones 
covered by the soil. The stairs were designed 
in a way to correspond to a rhythmical 
movement of man helping him not to walk, 
but subconsciously dance. Man has been 
able in the past to create much more refined 
surroundings than at present. We should re- 
conquer this ability and even surpass it. 

It may look quite strange to some to ex- 
pect these fine esthetic achievements 
through industrial production, which they 
easily connect with artless forms. Trying to 
create our entire city or the major part of it 
with all its elements—big and small, stable 
or mobile—through industry frightens many 
people because of two dangers: first, because 
of the uniformity of the final snythesis due 
to the mass production of all its parts, and 
second, because of the lack of art due to the 
impersonal industrial process. It Is worth 
discussing these two problems. 

Industrial production by itself does not 
necessarily lead to uniformity. What it does 
is a guided industrial production which cre- 
ates certain items as decided and desired by 
a few people only. Then, even if these items 
are excellent, we have by necessity a total 
synthesis lacking variety and interest both 
for the individual user, who has no choice 
for selection, and for the whole community 
which must live within a uniform surround- 
ing. The means to avoid this danger is 
through free competitive industry, which 
thus appears to be indispensable not for 
economic reasons only but also for esthetic 
ones. 


“creation. 
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The second danger, the lack of art, is not 
related to the impersonality of the indus- 
trial process at all, but only to the people 
who guide industry and design for it. We 
simply notice the lack of art in the indus- 
trial products because we see them more 
often and by necessity discuss them more 
than the nonindustrial goods or expressions 
of art. What we need is the right people to 
guide our production, the right leaders in 
industry, and the right designers. 

The discussion about the lack of existence 
of art in the industrial production brings us 
close to the broader question of the art which 
man produces today and its crisis. It is a 
fact that we are in a crisis due to the transi- 
tional period we are passing through; we 
have broken the statues of the gods of the 
past, but we cannot agree on the new ones 
to be erected. Everyone has his own god, 
everyone tries to erect his statue—sometimes 
to his god, sometimes to himself. 

This is a real problem: our art has turned 
into a very personal affair. Some try to ex- 
press their emotions and feelings; some- 
times they are understood and some other 
times they are not; and as those who are 
not understood by far outnumber those who 
are, our art becomes more and more per- 
sonal. Real art, however, art which has led 
to orders and styles was always understood 
and respected by society as a whole; it was 
not personal but impersonal or social art. 
When the ancient Greeks or the Renaissance 
Italians created a new temple or palace, this 
was an evolution of previous styles, an evolu- 
tion which was sometimes so small that it 
was not understood by the nonexperienced. 
It took generations for the creation of a 
style, and every artist was simply serving 
an evolutionary process with full respect to 
both the past and the future. When a 
builder created a house in a city, he had to 
achieve the best under the prevailing condi- 
tions; otherwise, the next project was given 
to someone else. The growth of the city 
was so slow and its size so small that every- 
body had the time to criticize the newest 
Any change in the new buildings 
had to be completely understood and justi- 
fied by the community. Through trial and 
error man rejected the solutions which could 
not help him and developed those that 
served him best. Through this process great 
styles were created, which belonged to the 
whole community. They were impersonal. 
Now every one of us wants his own style over- 
night. And thus we go wrong. 

In our critical period, the great size of 
our cities and the speed of their growth do 
not allow the normal process of trial and 
error to operate easily in every case. Indus- 
trial production of goods can help us not 
only produce a more useful and better en- 
vironment for man, but also clear the 
confused situation of our art. Industrial 
production is by necessity impersonal both 
because of the mass production process, 
where many and not one are the decision 
makers, and because of the marketing process 
of goods. During the whole process of pro- 
duction and use many forces balance the 
final choice, Such participation of the whole 
community in the decisionmaking about in- 
dustrial products is exactly a repetition of 
the age-old evolution of art which led to 
the creation of natural styles. 

And how about the designers themselves, 
how about their ego and their self-expression, 
how about their personal art? Are they ever 
going to be satisfied by serving a process? I 
learned in my life that every time I was able 
to understand a problem and help in its solu- 
tion, I was more and more a simple catalyst 
between the forces that created the problem 
and those that could solve it. I very often 
felt like a trunk of a tree which connects the 
soll and the roots with the foilage and the 
fruit. The more I learned from the past and 
the present, the more I forgot my presence in 
the process, the better were the results. 
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Such statements will be completely under- 
stood by those who successfully struggle for 
the solution of many problems. They must 
have discovered by now the secret of real 
Creation. And I hope that they will also be 
Understood by those who are only now start- 
ing their career. Such truths are not unique 
in the design process; other artists have also 
found them: I will mention a similar convic- 
tion of a great poet, T. S. Eliot: “The progress 
of an artist is n continual self-sacrifice, a 
‘Continual extinction of personality.” 


Technology and Connecticut Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26,1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address by Arthur B. Bronwell, dean of 
the school of Engineering, University of 
Connected, located at Storrs, in my con- 
8ressional district. The address was de- 
livered last April at the conference on 
Scientific and technological briefing for 

ement held at the university. 

Entitled “Changing Horizons in Tech- 
nology,” it discusses the course of tech- 
Nology and its effects on industry and our 
Nation's economic development in the 

ture. I am pleased to commend this 
address to all my colleagues and to the 
Public generally because it contains 
Some very interesting views and thoughts. 
It reads as follows: 

CHANGING HORIZONS IN TECHNOLOGY 

(By Arthur B. Bronwell, dean of engineering, 
University of Connecticut) 

In the course of a nation’s development 

are turning points when new outlooks, 

new perspectives and new goals are needed. 

I believe that today we are at one of those 

points, and that the future course 

at technology, as well as of industry and of 

dur Nation's economic development, will be 

Profoundly affected thereby. 

We in Connecticut live in a prosperous 
State which has a thriving technologically 
Oriented industry. Connecticut, perhaps as 
much as almost any State in the Union, has 
Profited by the bounties of modern technol- 

A quick run-down on some of the 
Products—electronics, chemicals, atomic 
Powered submarines, jet engines, helicopters, 
Metals, nuclear power, plastics, infrared, 
‘Pace exploration, and fuel cells—provides 
Sonvincing evidence of this fact. A strongly 

ented company doesn’t neces- 

ru have to be a large company, for some 
Very successful and aggressive ones are small 
Panies. But it must have certain in- 
Stedients, among these being a management 
that understands modern technology and 
Bives it full support; a research-oriented pro- 

Staffed with alert, competent and cre- 
ative engineers and sicentists; and an or- 
Banization throughout that can successfully 

Plement technological goals. 

Tt is increasingly clear that large 
Segments of our Nation's industries are tech- 
Nologically impoverished, and that this is a 
Matter 
pr de impact of technology has been in those 


These industries boast of the finest 
laboratories in the world staffed 
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by the ablest scientific and engineering 
brains that money can buy. 

Nothing succeeds like success is the age- 
old maxim. And success can compound it- 
self rapidly when it Is backed by the multi- 
billion dollar military preparedness program 
and the equally beneficient space exploration 


program. 

But the lost voice is that of the civilian 
industries that have been bypassed by the 
onrush of science and technology. These 
industries constitute a large segment of the 
total of our Nation’s economy. Some of them 
have stood on the sidelines and watched the 
technological procession go by. Today they 
are vulnerable to the ravages of foreign com- 
petition or of competition from those com- 
panies which have shared generously in the 
Federal bounty. 

Survival of the fittest is the law of nature, 
and likewise it is the axiom of economic sur- 
vival. Why worry about industries that fall 
behind? But the problem isn’t this simple. 
The issue bites deeply. Our Nation's tech- 
nological growth has been tipped on end and 
severely warped by the decisions of Govern- 
ment, primarily the decisions to build an in- 
vincible military power and to be first in the 
race to the moon. It is difficult to dispute 
these goals. Survival is our Nation’s No. 1 
goal, for without this all else dissolves into 
meaninglessness, 

At a time when approximately 70 percent 
of the Nation's total research and develop- 
ment costs are supported by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, one might well ask what happens 
to those companies that are not on the re- 
ceiving end of this pipeline? Most of these 
companies have not built up research capabil- 
ities that will enable them to use modern 
technologies—indeed they know very little 
about modern technology. Yet they form a 
large part of the backbone of our Nation's 
industry and its economy. 

In Connecticut, we have seen enough of 
the bitter sting that accompanies the flight 
of American industry to foreign lands to 
know something of its consequences, The 
closing up of the watch manufacturing in- 
dustry as it took flight to Switzerland; the 
extinction of much of the typewriter indus- 
try, which has now gone off to Sweden and 
Italy; the flight of the textiles to Japan and 
England have all taught us a bitter lesson of 
the consequences of lagging technologies— 
and there are others that are now in just as 
precarious circumstances. 

This is a compelling national problem. It 
is in critical need of national policy. It is 
all well and good for those in the industries 
which have built up enormous technological 
power through Government financed military 
and space contracts to boast about the in- 
vincibility of American industry in competi- 
tion with foreign industries. But perhaps 
this is like that poetic quip: “The rain falls 
upon the just and the unjust. But the just 
get wet because the unjust have borrowed 
their umbrellas.” 

At present, we have no national policy re- 
specting this vital sector of American in- 
dustry. The “haves” and the “have nots” 
are pulling farther and farther apart, and 
the situation is growing increasingly pre- 
carious for the “have nots.” Furthermore, it 
is not an easy matter for a company or an 
industry that has had no tradition in tech- 
nology to suddenly launch out into re- 
search. They wouldn't know where to start. 
and it is unlikely that anything of conse- 
quence would be produced. Many companies 
are too small to support research. They ac- 
quire its benefits as a fallout from associa- 
tion with larger research-orlented companies. 

It seems timely that we recognize that some 
segments of American industry are seriously 
lagging in technological development, and 
that this is an unhealthy situation for our 
national economy, as well as a threat to the 
continued survival and prosperity of these 
industries. Just as an example, how would 
one go about automating a textile company, 
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using the latest automation and computer 
methods, such as those that might be em- 
ployed in an ‘automobile manufacturing 
plant? This would require a whole new ap- 
proach, probably entirely new designs of the 
machinery of production, the methods of ma- 
terial handling, the use of computers in 
scheduling and controlling machines, and a 
vast array of other innovations. 

Indeed, automation itself is going through 
rapid obsolescence, as is becoming quite eyi- 
dent to many machine tool manufacturing 
companies. Computers are now used to di- 
rect, schedule, and control Intricate sequen- 
tial operations that in earlier days of auto- 
mation were handled by relatively simple 
and unsophisticated methods. Automation 
today requires a much higher order of tech- 
nological knowledge than that of even a 
decade ago. This is the inevitable price of 
progress. 

We are at a turning point in industrial 
growth. It is the problem of inculcating re- 
search and technology in companies and 
whole industries that know very little about 
the modern technologies. To a person skilled 
in the advanced technologies, the difference 
between a science-oriented company and one 
which has had no research tradition is as 
the difference between night and day. But 
it is very difficult to bring on the dawn in 
companies that may not even be able to ace 
the importance of technology in their own 
future. 

I have intimated that this will become a 
matter of national policy. Immediately the 
free enterpriser recoils—government inter- 
fere with private enterprise? We'll have 
none of it. So let me be more explicit, 

1. We must clearly recognize that there are 
industries in which there exists a high de- 
gree of technological vauum and that these 
industries must either mount vigorous tech- 
nological offensives or face economic stran- 
gulation. 

2. There is no easy road in acquiring tech- 
nology. It is a long, dificult climb. But its 
ingredients will certainly require at least the 
following: 

(a) Technological knowledge: Manage- 
ment itself must become broadly knowledge- 
able about modern technology. Engineering 
staffs must crawl out of their shells of em- 
piricisms and enlarge their outlooks with 
respect to the modern Frank- 
ly, we haven't done a very good job of com- 
municating information about technology 
and its promising new developments. En- 
tirely new approaches are needed. 

(b) Educational programs, conferences, 
and workshops will be needed for manage- 
ment and engineering staffs. Effective means 
must be found to bring the vast store- 
house of knowledge of the new technol- 
ogles, acquired in federally sponsored re- 
search programs, into better focus. 

(¢) The companies themselves must clear- 
ly understand the imperative need of em- 
ploying highly creative engineers and. sci- 
entists to undertake research, and then 
avoid the temptation of circumscribing 
their activities too closely. Research must 
be given a dignified, top-level position in 
the company—not merely tacked on some- 
where ss an appendage. 

(d) Industrywide research may be neces- 
sary in order to gain rapid momentum. Re- 
search is big business. Seldom does a small 
company have the resources to mount a 
vigorous research program. The exception, 
of courte, is the company that deals in a 
specialized scientific product where the pres- 
ident has a Ph. D. degree and is far ahead 
of the game. And don’t be afraid that the 
other fellow will steal your secrets. This is 
a defeatist policy, as the science-oriented in- 
dustries found out rather early, A company 
has far more to gain than to lose by throw- 
ing open wide the doors and windows to 
knowledge. 

(e) Bring in consultants—people who are 
intimately acquainted with the newer tech- 
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nologies and who can translate this knowl- 
edge into the particular industry's prob- 
lems. They will think differently. Listen 
to them. 

(f) As much as possible of this effort 
should be through the Initiative of private 
enterprise. Tax incentives—generous, en- 
couraging, and stimulating tax incentives 
will be needed. No company ever acquired 
technology on a shoestring, and this prob- 
lem will not be licked on an austerity bud- 
get. But we must remember that some of 
the companies are now hanging over the 
cliff financially. Tax incentives are mean- 
ingless to a company that doesn't have 
enough earnings to pay taxes, 

(g) Let us make no mistake about the 
order of magnitude of this undertaking. 
This is a big program; it will be a long-range 
program; and the costs will be high. Gov- 
ernment will have a role to play, and so will 
the universities. Goyernment has played 
quite a role in the science and technology 
buildup of those companies that have par- 
ticipated in the military and space pro- 
grams. This year alone, over $5 billion will 
be poured into these companies for research 
and development, Let's face it—Govern- 
ment financing is today a prime mover in 
our Nation’s scientific and technological 
progress. Just contemplate for a moment 
-What would happen to the research staffs of 
any one of the 20 largest companies of the 
Nation or what would happen to our uni- 
versities if Government were to suddenly 
withdraw all of its research and develop- 
ment support. Many company executives 
and university officials have had nightmares 
over this problem. The initiative and the 
performance, however, must largely rest 
with private enterprise—and the universi- 
ties. 

(h) It would be a tragic mistake for Gov- 
ernment to establish research laboratories 
to solve industry's problems. 

(i) The universities will have an impor- 
tant role to play. Their engineering and 
science faculties are working at the very 
frontiers of knowledge. Through their re- 
search programs, they are contributing sig- 
nificantly to the development of new tech- 
nologies. But above all, they are educating 
the people upon whom industry must de- 
pend for its technological leadership. Eve- 
ning graduate study programs, such as those 
of the University of Connecticut—which to- 
day enrolls over 700 graduate students from 
industry, all of whom have completed bach- 
elor’s degrees and are working toward their 
master's degrees in graduate centers in 
Hartford, New London, Stamford, Waterbury 
and on the Storrs campus—provide a pow- 
erful leverage for technological advance. 
Research and doctoral degree programs on 
the university campus are contributing 
greatly to the discovery of new knowledge 
and the education of people who can pro- 
vide our Nation’s technological leadership. 
The universities will provide the focal cen- 
ter of much of the educational work that 
will be needed. But much of this will be a 
whole new order of magnitude of responsi- 
bility for the universities and it will require 
organization, manpower, and money. 

Let us take a few moments to examine 
some of the other technological deficits that 
our Nation faces. 

Certainly one of these which stares us in 
the face is the technological depravity of vir- 
tually all of our Nation's large cities. With 
our ICBM missiles, we can hit a gnat's eye- 
brow at a range of 5,000 miles. But the 
population living in the suburbs of any one 
of our major cities every day of the week is 
fighting a battle of hopeless confusion, con- 
gestion, and frustration in going to and 
from work in public transportation, much 
of which was technologically obsolete a quar- 
ter of a century ago. High speed, noninter- 
secting. luxurious public transportation that 
would whisk the people from their suburban 
homes into the center of large cities at 
speeds upwards of 150 miles per hour is tech- 
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nologically feasible today. In fact, in Japan 
ond Europe such public transportation sys- 
tems are operating. When one stops to con- 
sider the problem of instituting such 
in all of our Nation’s major citles—New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Philadelphia, etc., 
the order of magnitude of the technological 
effort becomes self-evident; Indeed, this item 
alone could easily consume a good fraction 
of our Nation's total technological manpower. 
Coupled with this transportation problem 
is another of grave consequences. Most of 
our large cities are plagued with densely 
populated slums, of which the holocaust of 
Harlem is a prime example. Here millions of 
people live in culturally depraved, poverty 
and disease ridden communities, where they 
and their children so often cultivate diseased 
minds. We can airlift a whole army half 
Way around the world, if necessary, to win a 
war, but we are powerless to lift the million 
or so people out of the inferno of Harlem and 
give them the kind of community life in 
which there can develop hope and visions, 
and which will give them the chance to con- 
tribute their talents to the betterment of 
mankind. Our Nation sorely needs bold new 
technological innovations on a large scale to 
develop the low-cost housing that will make 
the decentralization of populations economi- 
cally feasible. Only in this way can we hope 
to reduce the cancerous blight that is eating 


away at the heart of all of our great cities. . 


Although this problem may seem to be pri- 
marily political, sociological, and economic, 
don't overlook the contribution which 
modern technology can make in enormously 
reducing housing costs, and in providing 
commuter transportation for decentralization 
of the populations. 

Every nation in the world is plagued with 
this large city slum problem. No nation 
has yet successfully combated it. But the 
promises of low cost housing, combined with 
high speed urban transportation, made pos- 
sible by bold new technological ventures, 
can provide the greatest hope that man- 
kind has ever had for decentralizing its 
populations and lifting the masses out of 
the smoldering ashes of desecrated cities. 

The medical care of our people is a prob- 
lem in which there is dire need for exten- 
sions of technological knowledge. Hospital 
and medical costs have skyrocketed, and only 
technology can restore them to reasonable- 
ness. Vastly improved diagnostic methods 
and computer interpretations will provide far 
more detailed and precise information as 
to the nature of physical ailments. Indeed, 
one can imagine a completely computerized 
and automated diagnostic clinic that would 
make all of the diagnostic tests, interpret 
the Information, and yield the prognoses for 
final scrutiny and interpretation by the doc- 
tor. Today the electroencephalograph and 
electrocardiograph are being computerized 
in many medical centers to yield such inter- 
pretive information, and the information 
they yield often goes far beyond the phy- 
sician's interpretative ability. 

Just as one example, the problem of pick- 
ing out defective hearts in a grade school or 
high school of 10,000 children can consume 
the time of several doctors and nurses for 
weeks, and even then the human fallibility 
in such routine diagnostic work is high. A 
recent invention of a former student has 
yielded a small instrument that makes this 
process completely automatic. A lamp lights 
up whenever a defective heart is encoun- 
tered, and the testing can easily be adminis- 
tered by the physical education staff with 
accuracy far better than that possible with 
nurses and doctors. This would eliminate 
the need for most of the doctors and nurses 
in this part of the examination. 

Artificial organs and implants, such as 
artificial hearts, lungs, kidneys, ears, lar- 
ynxes, feet, legs, hands, arms, etc., are all 
possible today only because technology has 
been applied to the medical problem. It is 
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not at all farfetched to imagine a factory 
that would build replacement parts for hu- 
mans about like we now produce replace- 
ment parts for automobiles, although one 
would hope that they would be Installed by 
someone other than a greasemonkey. 

But I spoke earlier of a turning point. 
Let me now define this more clearly. This 
turning point has been clearly recognized 
by the Engineers’ Joint Council in a far- 
reaching study of the trends in technology, 
as well as by legislation which has recently 
been introduced into Congress at the sug- 
gestion of the.U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The time has come when our Nation must 
redirect its visions, its efforts, and its tech- 
nological goals. The deficits in technology 
in many of our civilian industries, in pub- 
lic transportation and urban development, 
and in numerous other segments of peaceful 
purposes are becoming so urgent and so im- 
perative that we can no longer ignore these 
needs. A massive new offensive is needed in 
directions which are quite distinct from the 
military and space programs that have up to 
this time preempted so much of our human 
engineering and scientific resources. Per- 
haps this is less glamorous than the con- 
quest of space and it certainly has less scare 
appeal than the military. But it is a com- 
pelling national problem that is in critical 
need of national policy. 

Yes, we are at a turning point in tech- 
nology. It is the problem of getting on with 
the business of accelerating the technologi- 
cal growth of industry and our public needs 
to better serve mankind. I have mentioned 
only a few of the aspects of this many faceted 
problem. One could go on and on, into all 
of the ramifications of technology—of ac- 
celerating fundamental and applied research 
so as to translate Ideas into new technol- 
ogles, of developing new resources, of de- 
veloping the extractive technologies for re- 
covering oil, metals, and other substances 
from the oceans, of accelerating atomic 
power and the uses of atomic sciences. 

I have said nothing of the technological 
needs of underdeveloped nations, which in 
themselves are imperatives so gigantic that 
it could easily preempt all of the scientific 
and engineering manpower of the world, 
working through the most powerful instru- 
ments of industry and yet, after one gen- 
eration, still leave most of the job undone. 
The fateful spectre of populations growing 
so fast that they eat up all the gains, is not 
a comforting thought. If one seriously ex- 
plores the technological needs in all of its 
dimensions, as has been done by the Engi- 
neers’ Joint Council, one soon gains the quite 
definite impression that the tasks ahead are 
of enormous dimensions. 

Our patterns of technological growth are 
twisted and distorted, with great momentum 
and acceleration in certain areas, but with 
lethargy and instransigence in others that 
vitally affect our well-being and our national 
economy. We must seek to understand this 
distorted unbalance and find ways of achlev- 
ing a more rational balance so that all sec- 
tors of technology will go forward with 
reasonable speed and in concert with the 
needs of our Nation and of humanity. 
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On the Vietnam problem, as have most 
of its recent issues, and a thoughtful edi- 
torial analyzing the courses currently 
open to the United States. 

The sponsors of War/Peace Report 
are practical men, but men dedicated to 
Progress toward a world of law and order. 
In a very real sense, the only practical 
Course for men of good will in the world 
today is to devote all their efforts to 
achieving progress toward a world of law 
and order. 

I would like to encourage my col- 
leagues to read the entire July issue of 
this valuable publication. Because of 
its timeliness, I am including herewith 
the contents of the editorial, entitled 
“The Only—But Difficult—Alternative in 
Vietnam”: 

Tae Onix—Bur Dirricurt—ALTERNATIVE IN 
VIETNAM 


There are still three basic courses open to 
the United States in the Vietnam war: 

1. Quit, and bring the boys home. 

2. Win“ the war. 

3. Negotiate an end to the war. 

However, there are nuances in each option. 
To consider the three in order: 

QUIT? 

1. A strong case can be made that the 

United States never should have gone into 
in the first place. If President 
Roosevelt had lived longer, as is suggested in 
Professor Battistint's historical recapitula- 
tion in the preceding pages, the French 
Might have been halted in their efforts after 
World War II to reestablish their Indochinese 
Colony. The result could have been a Tito- 
like regime under Ho Chi Minh, independent 
of Chinese and Soviet power. In the 1954 
56 period the United States worked with Ngo 
Dinh Diem to undermine the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement, which provided that free elec- 
tions were to be held July 20, 1956. Ho un- 
doubtedly would have won this election and, 
again, he probably would have established a 
Tito-like regime. There were two main rea- 
sons why Ho could have been expected to 
Set up an independent, albeit Communist 
Tegime: First, life Tito, he was a national 
who had won his own revolutionary 

War, and second, the Vietnamese people have 
& profound antipathy for the Chinese dating 

many centuries. 

But all that is in the past. The United 
States did go in, backing the Diem tryanny 
and its many successors. Despite these 
Srievous mistakes of the past, the United 
States as a great power simply will not admit 
defeat before the world and withdraw its 
forces. ‘The fact is that great powers just do 
not do that sort of thing. Besides, through 
Wise diplomacy the United States can still 
help the non-Communist South Vietnamese 
People, as well as maintain a better American 
Strategic position than would result from 
Withdrawal. Therefore, from a practical 
Standpoint, the option of straight withdrawal 

the United States must be rejected. 
WIN? 

2. There are still some who believe the 

United States can win“ the war. Among 
is Herman Kahn, who in the preceding 
Pages remarks that “the best thing to do 
if it is possible is to win, and, in some mean- 
ul sense, I would guess it can be done.” 
Ying down the ideological factor, he sug- 
Bests that such gimmicks as giving battle- 
field commissions to especially effective en- 
usted men“ might bring the needed improve- 
Ment in 
teat that the ideological factor cannot be 
t out; it is, in fact, the heart of the prob- 
em. Why should a man go out and get 
for a corrupt, dictatorial, reactionary 
tegime in Saigon? We wonder if in all Mr. 
Kahn's broad studies he has ever found a 
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single instance in history of a successful 
guerrilla operation in which the fighters did 
not believe devoutly in their cause and in 
their leadership. Who would willingly lay 
down his life for the new Premier, Air Vice 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, who has ordered 
the bufiding of public execution posts 
throughout the country to dispose of those 
who disagree with him? There is even less 
renson for Vietnamese to die for the foreign- 
ers, the Americans. Small wonder it is, then, 
that when the Saigon forces went on patrol 
seeking the Vietcong in the dangerous 
“Zone D“ recently, they returned to their 
homebound pickup point 7 hours early. 

Malcolm W. Browne, in his comment on 
Kahn’s observations, makes it clear that 
Kahn has not offered any helpful answers. 
Browne says: “Give me a man with a rusty 
dagger, dedication, and a good knowledge of 
the techniques of ‘dirty’ political and mili- 
tary infighting, and I'll give you back your 
B-52s and divisions.” It seems Browne 18 al- 
ready being proved right about the airplanes 
and white-skinned troops. But, again, 
where would the dedication of the ground 
fighters come from? He suggests it might 
come from “a social and educational revolu- 
tion at the rice roots of this umhappy na- 
tion.” But could this be carried out by the 
military Saigon government or imposed 
from the outside by the Americans? Espe- 
cially, could this be done with the war still 
going on? It seems exceedingly unlikely. 

It would always be possible, in theory 
at least, to send in the 10 or 20 American 
divisions Kahn mentions to occupy Vietnam. 
China could be expected to enter that kind 
of conflict, and probably the Soviet Union, 
too. Even if a third world war could be 
avoided in such a situation—which seems 
doubtful—the United States would have to 
run a police state and practice genocide 
against the Vietnamese remaining in 
opposition. 

Thus, it appears that none of the prescrip- 
tions now being offered for victory make any 
more sense than any of the others advanced 
in the last 19 years. Fortunately, the John- 
son administration now seems to understand 
this, even though for diplomatic reasons it 
does not say so out loud. Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara’s press conference of June 
16 was in itself a sufficient indication of this. 
He estimated that the regular combat forces 
of the Vietcong totaled 65,000 men and that 
in addition there are between 80,000 and 
100,000 irregular guerrillas, making a total 
of perhaps 165,000 men. He continued: “The 
South Vietnamese regular and paramilitary 
forces facing the Vietcong total something in 
excess of 500,000 men. And they're facing, as 
I mentioned, about 165,000 guerrillas, a ratio 
something on the order of 4 to 1. That's 
considerably less than is recognized as re- 
quired to effectively deal with guerrillas,” 

McNamara did not proceed with his arith- 
metic because it would have been embarras- 
sing, but surely he has done it in private. 
If one uses the figures mentioned by Kahn, 
of 20 to 1 as the going ratio to defeat guer- 
rillas, this would mean that an army of 
3,300,000 is required to eliminate the present 
Vietcong force. Even with the 100,000 troops 
being added to the South Vietnam army and 
the 75,000 GIs expected to be in Vietnam 
soon, McNamara is still short 2,625,000 men. 
Should. the 400,000 trained guerrillas of 
North Vietnam come into the war, the Unit- 
ed States would need to add (using the same 
ratio of 20 to 1) an army of 8 million, which 
is more than three times the total number 
now in all U.S. services. And if the Chinese 
began to send in guerrillas—well, our com- 
puter got stuck on that one. 

NEGOTIATE? 


3. If the United States can't go home and 
can’t win the war, that leaves only the third 
alternative: negotiation. However, this is 
not a simple procedure. Since the United 
States now recognizes it cannot win, it gen- 
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uinely seems to want to end the war. But 
the other side, since it is winning the war, 
is quite naturally less eager to negotiate. 
What the United States must offer is the 
prospect of a reasonable settlement that will 
be more appealing to the Insurgents than a 
continuation of the war. 

President Johnson has gone part of the 
way toward making negotiations possible, 
but he must go still further. In commenting 
on the pressures that have pushed him this 
far, he lamented in his press conference of 
June 18: “You remember first we had no 
policy. Second, we wouldn't explain it. 
Third, we ought to negotiate. Fourth, we 
ought to have a halt in the bombing of the 
North. These things originate and in about 
a month they come to us. You win find a 
good deal of it in the next few weeks—nego- 
tiate directly with the Vietcong. 

Johnson was quite right, The pressure 

to include the Vietcong (more correctly, the 
National Liberation Front) in negotiations 
increased, and the administration has grad- 
ually been responding to it. Secretary of 
State Rusk, replying to a question on July 
4 as to whether any direct talks with the 
Vietcong could be held, said. “Yes, they can 
walk into the capital tomorrow and say, We 
are prepared to be like other South Viet- 
numese and discuss problems of South Viet- 
nam on a political basis, rather than by 
arms.“ 
Johnson could have spoken more about 
pressures on him, for it seems likely that at 
least one more must be effective if negoti- 
ations are to materialize, As Walter Lipp- 
Mann put it: “In the months to come he 
(Johnson) will have to consider whether the 
only course still open to him Is to encourage 
the Vietnamese—Hanol, Saigon, Vietcong—to 
negotiate with each other. If they could 
work out a deal among themselves, it would 
no doubt mean that our influence had sunk 
to a very low point, except as we recovered 
some of it in assisting the reconstruction of 
the country. But there may be some con- 
solation In the fact that a Vietnamese solu- 
tion made by the Vietnamese might lay the 
foundations of an independent Vietnam, in- 
dependent of the United States to be sure, 
and, in some measure, independent also of 
China.” 

The comment of Huynh Tan Phat, secre- 
tary general of the National Liberation Front, 
made in the interview with him in this 
issue is revealing on this approach. He 
said: “What we reject is a conference with- 
out us. We have no confidence in that. 
But if the interested powers agree to attend 
a meeting of all the Vietnamese factions, 
letting them freely settle all their own affairs, 
we would not make any objection. On the 
contrary. The foreign powers should con- 
fine themselves to giving suggestions, taking 
note of the agreement arrived at by the 
Vietnamese and guaranteeing its implemen- 
tation.” 

This seems reasonable enough. After all, 
it is their country. 

In the light of this analysis, what should 
the United States do now? Militarily, as 
Senator FULBRIGHT recently suggested, the 
United States should fight a holding opera- 
tion until the National Liberation Front 
(NLF) sees it cannot force a complete 
US. withdrawal. The United States should 
make clear that the NLF will be included 
in any negotiations and, in fact, that the 
NLF can at some point deal directly with 
the Saigon government to determine the 
future course of South Vietnam. Once this 
announcement is made, it may be possible 
to go to the next step—a cease-fire, perhaps 
one of limited duration, This might be 
done most effectively in Moscow, since the 


. United States, the NLF, North Vietnam, 


China, and the Soviet Union all have high- 
level representation on the spot. Saigon 
could be represented by the United States. 
Other means of achieving a cease-fire might 
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be through a tour of key capitals by U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant or the mission 
of the Commonwealth prime ministers. If 
the cease-fire could be achieved, the Saigon 
government, which still ts about half 
the people of South Vietnam, would probably 
require a period during which to create a 
representative nonmilitary government to 
negotiate with the NLF. 

The Saigon Government and the NLF 
could determine whether they wanted elec- 
tions in the South (which seems most likely) 
or in all of Vietnam, Im any event, the 
southerners would work out what relation- 
ships they wanted with the North. Super- 
vision on the ceasefire, and eventually the 
election and the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, could be supervised by the U.N., or 
if the NLF and Hanoi balked at that, by an 
ad hoc international body for that purpose. 
As soon as possible, and this need wait for 
nothing, international economic aid pro- 
grams should be undertaken throughout In- 
dochina. 

In this manner, or in something approxi- 
mating it, the war might be brought to an 
end. The people of Vietnam would have 
peace after a generation of war, The North 
would have a Communist system, which it 
already has, but it would be enabled to keep 
freer of Chinese hegemony. Who can tell 
what government would develop in the 
south? If a free election were held, that 
alone would represent the greatest expres- 
sion of freedom in all its history. It is 
possible that a leftist but non-Communist 
regime would emerge, as there are a great 
many non-Communists in South Vietnam 
not only on the government side but in the 
Vietcong as well. The very worst that could 
happen, in Western eyes, would be the south 
falling fully under the sovereignty of Hanoi. 
This seems unlikely in view of southern na- 
tionalism, but even if it did occur, the 
probability is that Hanol’s efforts to remain 
independent of China would be strengthened. 

The alternative to negotiation remains 
Open-ended escalation. So the pressures 
must be kept against all sides—Communist, 
anti-Communist, and neutral—to press on 
for a solution. 


What’s Bad for TV Is Worse for 
Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago, the then able Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Mr. 
Newton Minow, called television a vast 
wasteland. The charge touched a raw 
nerve in the broadcasting industry and 
found genuine acceptance with the pub- 
lic. There were assurances of review, 
reconsideration, and reform. Perhaps 
there has been reconsideration and re- 
view. There has been little reform. 

One of the most perceptive students 
of the broadcasting scene is Mr. Fairfax 
M. Cone, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Footee, Cone & Belding. He 
has made a very important contribution 
to the discussion of the problem in the 
article he has written which appears in 
Fortune magazine for July 1965, which 
T urge my colleagues to read. It follows: 
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War's Bap FOR TV Is Worse ror 
ADVERTISING 


(By Fairfax M. Cone) 


Television has grown big and rich and 
flabby. 

Some of my best friends are in the broad- 

business and while I wish them 
well, I am also distressed at what I perceive 
to be television's uneven success. Never have 
profits been better for the operators and 
neyer has the product of television, which is 
programing, shown less imagination or less 
promise. During television's 20 years, en- 
tertainment, which is the principal element 
in programing, has rarely been explored be- 
neath the surface of old vaudeville routines 
and motion picture forms. And only the 
prospect of repeating all of last year’s mo- 
notonous attempts at amusement could be 
more dismal than the prospects for enter- 
tainment in the upcoming season. 

Gone entirely is the old excitement about 
great new things tocome. (They rarely ma- 
terlalized. But that isn't the point.) The 
satisfaction of the majority of broadcasters 
with things as they are is clear. None of 
the networks has scheduled a single experi- 
mental program for this summer. To be 
sure, CBS has begun the trial run of a twice 
a week nighttime feature based upon an old 
daytime soap opera called “As the World 
Turns.” But this hardly an innovation. 
ABC pointed the way with “Peyton Place,” 
a serial drama that has knocked out its com- 
petition twice each week. “Peyton Place,” 
by the way, is to be shown henceforth in 
three weekly segments instead of two. 
Otherwise there will be no tests. My friends 
in broadcasting have again cast their lot 
with mediocrity. 

It is no wonder, I think, that serious critics 
call this a dark outlook. And while I would 
Uke to be concerned with it as they are, 
wistfully, on purely artistic and intellectual 
terms, there is another side to the matter 
that I cannot overlook. 

This is the conviction on the part of almost 
all viewers that there is nothing wrong with 
television that can't be blamed on advertis- 
ing. As a result, criticism of advertising 
grows louder and it is more persistent than 
any other complaint about current business 
practice, Television is seen as the helpless 
victim of advertisers’ cupidity. It is the 
advertisers, most people believe, who initiate 
all program changes; and who but the ad- 
vertisers, they ask, are the perpetrators of 
those ghastly commercials? 

To suggest that such questions may be a 
soothing accompaniment to the march of the 
broadcasters to the vaults is simply to point 
out the obvious. Advertising is a ready 
scapegoat. But advertisers must accept half 
the blame and most of the consequences. 
Advertising and television are tightly 
interwoven. 

SEVEN OUT OF TEN OBJECT 


When Newton Minow, as chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, called 
television “a vast wasteland” several years 
ago, this caused some brief consternation in 
both industries, in advertising and broad- 
casting. But Minow went back to his private 
law practice and the hubbub subsided. 

Since then questions of any kind about the 
makeup and the level of entertainment 
schedules have simply been ignored. Only 
a few independent station owners and op- 
erators appear to bé concerned. For the rest, 
questions about programing are invariably 
shut off by referring to the audience measure- 
ments. The public, it is said, is the sole 
arbiter of what it shall see and hear: the 
program schedules are determined by tune- 
in and tune-out as calculated in the Nielsen 
Television Index. This, I must admit, is 
true. The trouble is that audience ratings 
are based entirely on the programs that are 
available. They suggest little or nothing 
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about the interests or wishes of nonviewers 
of the material surveyed. 

Acceptance of television advertising by the 
general public is measured by a similarly de- 
fective standard. When people are asked 
whether the showing of commercials is a fair 
price to pay for the privilege of watching 
television, they reply in the affirmative in 
the ratio of 4 to 1. However, this scarcely 
means approval of television advertising in 
toto 


Elmo Roper & Associates recently com- 
pleted a study for the Television Information 
Office in which a large sample of the public 
Was asked: “Which one of these four state- 
ments comes closest to describing how you 
feel about commercials on television?” Each 
person was then shown a card that listed 
the four choices corresponding to the atti- 
tude range. These are the results from the 
total sample: 

Percent 
I dislike practically all commercials 

nenne.... teinie ernie 10 
While some of the commercials on tele- 

vision are all right, most ot them are 

VOLY; “ONDOVINR arae 26 
There are some very annoying com- 

mercials on television, but most of 


them are perfectly all right. 35 
The commercials on television seldom 

annoy me—in fact, I often enjoy 

SM oe E E S A e AE 23 


Don't know or no answer 6 


While this study can be read to say that 
favorable attitudes toward TV advertising 
outstripped unfavorable attitudes by 3 to 
2 (and this is exactly what the Television 
Information Office does say), the answers 
may also be interpreted to mean that 7 
out of 10 people find at least some commer- 
cials objectionable. The reasons given for 
these objections are “too noisy and loud,” 
“many are done in poor taste,“ and there 
are far too many commercials.” The study 
indicates also that while it is agreed that 
commercials “frequently provide useful in- 
formation about new products,” they often 
advertise things that should not be adver- 
tised.” Altogether, then, it would seem that 
a considerable part of the U.S. viewing public 
finds fault with TV advertising on several 
grounds. This is too bad. 

There are unmistakable indications that 
among college and university students rejec- 
tion of all advertising is growing; and, of 
course, there is a great deal of evidence that 
this is encouraged by teachers. But too few 
television officials and television advertisers 
give any evidence of being alert to the haz- 
ard involved. If they did, one of the first 
things they would do would be to outlaw the 
ubiquitous weasel. The weasel is the flaw 
in the advertising proposition that makes its 
promise fuzzy. For instance: BBB tires are 
the largest selling tires in the world with 
their exclusive nonskid tread that gets you 
there safely In all kinds of weather, This 
seems to say that BBB tires have overtaken 
all other similar tires in popularity and in 
use. But does it? It does not. It merely 
says that these tires are the only tires with 
their own particular tread; so, of course, they 
are the largest selling in this category. The 
weasel rests on a slippery claim that is tech- 
nically correct, and it is a favorite device of 
foxy TV advertisers. 

Another of the indefensibe practices of 
advertising on television is the high level of 
sound that makes many commercials much 
louder than the programs in:which they are 
carried. Perhaps even more unpleasant and 
unnecessary is the quarrelsome nature of 80 
many commercials for headache and stom- 
ach ache remedies and deodorants and deter- 
gents wherein various competitors virtually 
accuse each other of lying. Denigration is 
something that surely should be barred from 
the air. ot 
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The greatest offense by television adver- 
tising just now, however, is the nonsense 
with which it is concerned. The only real 
Purpose of advertising is to bring sensible 
Proposals to large numbers of people. And 
while black eyes suffered in defense of a 
Smoker's choice of cigarettes may call atten- 
tion to a brand, it is hardly a convincing bit 
of business. At present, advertising is full 
of such conceits, and not all are as easily dis- 
missed. While most such indulgences are 
harmless in themselves, this is not a good 
excuse. Advertising, by television or other- 
wise, was invented to present news about 
Products, or to be a pleasant reminder. 
When it fails in either of these assignments 
it has little to recommend it to anyone. 
Furthermore, the end result of massive ad- 
vertieing cam based on exaggeration 
Could conceivably be hazardous far beyond 
the limits of television. 

The lies in the invitation to the 
Public to be indifferent to advertising. If 
this were to become widespread, as well it 
may, the result could be that for a period of 
time, perhaps years, many products would be 
bought on experience or word of mouth 
alone. This would be a huge penalty for 
business to pay for its apathy in the face of 
peril, and television would have to look des- 
Perately (and probably in the direction of 
Washington) for support. The economy in 
Which we live, and which most of us would 
like to maintain, cannot function success- 
fully without advertising. It helps us to 
choose, and we must be able to do this with 
confidence. Otherwise advertising will be 
Of no value, and U.S. business will have lost 
its unique sales tool. 

YOU CAN’T FOOL THE CUSTOMERS 

Before the intrusion of radio and televi- 
sion into most of our lives there was more 
than a little outrage at the ethics of ad- 
vertising as practiced by makers of patent 
Medicines and vendors of questionable goods 
and services by mail. Caveat emptor as an 
acceptable policy in business was beginning 
to be disputed, and several agencies of the 
Government, together with the postal au- 

ties, were actively engaged in running 
down frauds. 

Moreover, the growth of national manu- 

rers and distributors had from the be- 
ginning the requirement that customers be 
Satisfied. The chainstore was also an im- 
Portant factor. For all these businesses de- 
Pended upon the good will of the ultimate 
consumer. Most products introduced 
the supermarket system today are 

Planned for a 2- or 3-year payout, and 
can be accomplished only if a growing 
number of purchasers become steady cus- 
tomers, This is a fact that is sometimes over- 


less than complete devotion blame ad- 
vertising for their discontent. are all 
Sware of the inexorability of the Nielsen 
averages, and they blame advertising not only 
for what television does that they object to, 
but also for what television doesn't do that 
they want it to. They hold advertisers re- 
Sponsible for the dreadfully low standards of 
the most programs and they hoid 
them accountable for the dearth of art and 
intellectuality on the new color tubes. 
This is on the side. And it follows 
that the same critics object vigorously to 
what they consider to be a carefully cal- 
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culated commercial exploitation of a strug- 
gling captive audience. It isn't only that the 


come at exasperating intervals; or that cer- 
tain messages seem interminable. While it is 
doubtful that the average television viewer 
is unduly concerned with matters of taste (if 
he were he could hardly qualify as an aver- 
age viewer), he can be insulted, and his wife, 
if she is an average viewer, too, can think, 
and may very well think, that an awful lot 
of TV advertising is pretty silly. 

Anyway, the chief reason why television 
advertising arouses such acid indigestion is 
its utter inescapability, A dull or unbecom- 
ing or unpleasant advertisement in a maga- 
zine or newspaper can be dismissed with 
the quick turning of a page. Unattractive 
television advertising is impossible to avoid. 
The result is that a large part of television 
advertising refers cunningly to just those 
products that most people find it easy to 
disregard in print. Understandably, this 
causes some viewers acute discomfort. 

This is not to say that such advertising 
is likely to be unproductive. On the con- 
trary, it is apt to be extremely successful. 
It gets through apathy and ennui, Dull 
repetition and ugly mutations notwithstand- 
ing, it can pay out handsomely. To expect 
television to conform to any other purpose 
would be to ignore a basic fact. Television 
is a moneymaking institution; and the in- 
stitution is doing very well. Nevertheless, 
the moguls have been known to make 
changes, however, reluctantly. 

A BACKWARD STEP 


What is most disappointing to someone 
who has no wish at all to deprive the ma- 
jority of their choice in entertainment is 
that there is so little attempt made to ex- 
ploit the full potential of the medium. Only 
the documentaries cross the soporific line 
in regularly scheduled midevening programs. 
And these, of course, are not entertainment; 
for the most part they are treatises in words 
and moving pictures. However well they are 
done, they do little to fill the entertainment 
vold. 

The principal dimculty both for networks 
and stations in satisfying me and other 
Wishful viewers with experimental program- 
ing lies in what the broadcast people believe 
to be their own rigorous competitive posi- 
tion. If they lose audience, they face the 
loss of advertisers, for the advertisers them- 
selves are in flerce competition; everybody 
in the business wants to be on top. 

In the early days of television the adver- 
tisers participated in almost all programing, 
continuing a practice that began with radio 
broadcasting. The television industry em- 
braced this participation at the outset to 
help share the financial risks. But as tele- 
vision found its audience, the risks dis- 
appeared, and the networks and stations re- 
asserted control over programing. Today the 
advertisers’ participation in programing is 
almost nil. But their shadow looms men- 
acingly. Probably the strangest suggestion 
made to date to meet the current criticism 
of programing is attributed to FCC Chairman 
E. William Henry. The Commission has 
urged that 50 percent of programing be 
turned over to the advertisers and their 
agencies. Certainly this would be a back- 
ward step. The influence some advertisers 
and their agencies even now exert is largely 
responsible for the present sad state of 
affairs. 

THE MAGAZINE APPROACH 


I suggest that we can live with the eco- 
nomic realities and at the same time achieve 
a reasonable increase in intellectual and ex- 
perimental programing under a plan that 
has come to be known as the magazine ap- 
proach to television programing and adver- 

. When an advertiser contracts for a 
schedule in a magazine he knows that his 
copy will appear in certain issues—but where 
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in these issues is not a consideration (except 
for a few premium positions such as the back 
and inside covers). Over succeeding issues 
his advertisements are rotated through the 
magazine’s various features from the first 
page to the last. 

The same procedure could be applied to 
television’s prime time. There are no pre- 
mium positions in television; within speci- 
fied hours all time periods are priced alike. 
So, in a matter of 13 weeks, which is a typical 
television contract multiple, a weekly adver- 
tiser might cover as many as 13 different sets 
of viewers. If one of these, or perhaps two, 
were decidedly smaller than average because 
the network was experimenting or because 
it had scheduled an unusually selective sub- 
ject, I think the problem of the low ratings 
could be offset somewhat by the attraction 
of new audiences. 

Peak-time viewing turns up about 60 per- 
cent of U.S. television sets, and over the ser- 
son in most areas this is divided pretty 
evenly in the course of a week among the 
three networks. Without doubt, any substi- 
tute for the conventional television diet in 
any prime-time segment would result in a 
loss of habitual viewers. However, I believe 
there is a compensating factor in the 40 per- 
cent of families who are not tuned in to 
any station during the average nighttime 
period. But let us not be concerned now 
with the number. Rather let us consider 
that here every night is a group of men and 
women not usually attracted by formula 
television, but certainly important to the 
success of any large sales objective (even 
for aspirin). If television can attract a fair 
number of them no more than twice a week, 
this will help solve its most pressing problem. 

The argument that magazine scheduling 
is impossible in television is absurd. Right 
now, many advertisers place commercials in 
a collection of programs, instead of sponsor- 
ing single shows. There is no reason why 
the networks cannot direct the same kind 
of placement on an impartial basis in groups 
of programs (for example, comedy. variety, 
drama, children’s, etc.). Applying this prin- 
ciple to program categories would preclude 
the placing of advertisements in entirely in- 
appropriate places. So powerful a medium 
is television that such a plan could only 
slightly reduce ite effectiveness to the ad- 
vertisers who pay the bill—and if this were 
reduced, it would be reduced by the same 
amount to each one. What seems more likely 
is that they would find themselves doing 
business profitably with a number of people 
who are now tuned out to all their messages. 

So there is a way to make a place in the 
network schedules for some of the subjects 
of restricted interest and for experimenta- 
tion with new talent and new ideas. This 
system might not settle every one of tele- 
vision’s problems, but it would put some 
muscle where there is so much flab today. 


Majority Rule Is the Basic Issue Involved 
in Proposal To Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is now studying a proposal to re- 
peal section 14(b) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. This section per- 
mits individual States to enact their own 
State laws dealing with membership in 
unions. 
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The national law provides that where a 
majority of workers in any establishment 
have voted—in a secret election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board—in favor of a union as their col- 
lective bargaining agent, within 30 days 
after certification, all workers in that 
plant must join the union. 

Conversely, the Federal law also pro- 
vides that where a majority of the work- 
ers in an establishment vote against a 
union, then none of the workers shall be- 
long to the union because no union shall 
be certified in that particular establish- 
ment. 

Thirty-one States now follow the Fed- 
eral standards, including Illinois. Re- 
peal of section 14(b) would have no effect 
on labor-management relations in the 
State of Illinois because Illinois has not 
enacted its own membership standards 
under section 14(b). In Illinois, when 
a majority of workers vote for or against 
a union as their collective bargaining 
agent, the majority rule prevails. All 
the members of a particular establish- 
ment must join a union if the majority 
of the workers have voted in favor of such 
a union. Likewise, no union is recog- 
nized if the majority votes against a 
union and none of the workers is com- 
pelled to join a union. 

Nineteen States have chosen to take 
advantage of section 14(b) and have 
adopted their own State laws regarding 
membership in unions. In these States, 
the law provides that only those workers 
who want to may join a union, even 
though a majority of the workers have 
voted for a union. 

The President has proposed repeal of 
section 14(b) in order to establish a uni- 
form national policy regarding member- 
ship in unions which would apply to all 
50 States. 

Repeal of 14(b) will in no way alter 
the basic provision that membership in 
a union shall be compulsory only when a 
majority of the workers in a given estab- 
lishment have voted in favor of a union. 
Nor will the repeal of section 14(b) in 
any way alter the provision that when a 
majority of the workers vote against a 
union, none of the workers of the estab- 
lishment will have to join a union. 

Arguments against repeal of 14(b) in- 
clude a claim that compulsory unionism 
violates a worker’s right to hold a job 
even though he does not want to join a 
union. This is why supporters of section 
14(b) have called this provision a right- 
to-work law because it permits a worker 
to continue working even though he 
chooses not to join a union. 

Opponents of 14(b) argue that the title 
“right-to-work law“ is a misnomer be- 
cause section 14(b) does not guarantee 
any worker the right to a job if an em- 
ployer has no need for his employment. 

Opponents argue further that permit- 
ting members not to join a union, even 
though a majority of their fellow workers 
in a given shop have voted for a union, 
creates what the labor movement de- 
scribes as free riders. That is, nonmem- 
bers share the same benefits won by a 
union at the collective bargaining table 
even though they do not contribute to- 
ward the financial support of the union 
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activities which have made it possible for 
the union to negotiate such benefits. 

The administration claims that by 
having a single national policy under 
which all 50 States will be governed by 
a uniform law dealing with membership 
in unions, we will reduce considerably the 
competition which now exists between 
the States for attracting American in- 
dustry. 

There is no doubt that in the 19 States 
which have created their own labor 
standards under section 14(b), the un- 
ions have had less success in organizing. 
This is because, even though a union 
succeeds in persuading a majority of the 
workers to vote for a union, many work- 
ers in the same plant continue to enjoy 
the benefits carved out by the union 
without actually belonging to the union 
or paying dues. 

It is not long before the entire mem- 
bership of the union falls apart under 
these conditions. As a result, union or- 
ganizing drives, particularly in the 10 
Southern States which have so-called 
right-to-work laws, have been ineffective. 
Opponents of 14(b) claim this is why 
these Southern States have been able to 
attract considerable industry from the 
North by advertising Build your plant 
in such-and-such State, where the labor 
climate is favorable.” By a “favorable 
labor climate” they mean, of course, no 
unions. 

Recent studies have shown that weekly 
earnings of industrial workers in so- 
called right-to-work law States are sub- 
stantially lower than the national aver- 
age. In the 10 Southern States which 
have discouraged unionization through 
14(b), the weekly average salary per in- 
dustrial worker is $77 as compared to a 
weekly average of $103 in the remaining 
40 States. 

Those who oppose repeal of section 
14(b) argue that the Southern States 
have been traditionally behind the 
Northern States in industrial develop- 
ment and that the average weekly wage 
gap is being closed. 

Those who urge repeal of 14(b) argue 
that by prohibiting effective unionism, 
the right-to-work law States keep salar- 
ies depressed and the rest of the Nation 
must make an abnormally high contribu- 
tion to these States in the form of various 
social welfare programs. 

A recent study showed that the 10 
Southern States which have their own 
right-to-work laws receive 33 percent of 
all Federal grants for relief, education, 
and so forth. The remaining 40 States 
most of which are highly unionized— 
divide the remaining 67 percent of Fed- 
eral grants among themselves. 

It is argued that the disproportionate 
distribution of Federal aid is not fair to 
the taxpayers of northern industrial 
States. 

It is interesting to note that Louisiana 
recently repealed its own right-to-work 
law permitted under section 14(b) when 
they discovered that, by barring unions, 
the State was unable to attract skilled 
workers. As a result its industrial growth 


workers tend to prefer areas where they 
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can get union protection for their jobs 
and seniority. 

The entire debate on repeal of section 
14(b) is now under careful scrutiny by 
Congress. It can be seen from the re- 
marks above that this is a very compli- 
cated subject. Both sides feel strongly 
in support of their respective views. The 
issue is further complicated by a sincere 
belief among some people that repeal of 
14(b) affects their basic right to employ- 
ment and, as a result, this has become an 
extremely emotional issue, as well. 

Congress is now trying to resolve this 
issue in a manner which will serve the 
best interest of the United States. In 
the search for appropriate action, Con- 
gress is further mindful that some peo- 
ple do not want to be compelled to join 
unions because of religious beliefs. This 
aspect also is receiving careful considera- 
tion. There is no question that this en- 
tire subject will be fully debated in Con- 
gress 


I believe it is only fair to point out 
that when all of the arguments are re- 
duced to the lowest common denomina- 
tor, the one question remaining to be 
answered by the Congress is whether or 
not the United States will have a uniform 
labor policy dealing with membership in 
wee based on the concept of majority 

e. 

The President of the United States 
serves in office on a basis of majority 
rule; the Supreme Court of the United 
States frequently hands down split deci- 
sions by a vote of 5 to 4 and because of a 
majority of one, this decision guides the 
destiny of our entire nation; a Congress- 
man represents an entire district simply 
oe a majority of people have elected 


The whole basic structure of American 
government is based on a concept of 
majority rule. 

The Congress—a majority of the Con- 
gress—will have to decide whether the 
same principles shall apply to member- 
ship in unions. Thus, the decision here 
is whether or not all 50 States shall be 
guided by Federal law, which provides 
that if a majority of workers in a given 
plant want a union, the remaining mem- 
bers of that plant must join. Converse- 
ly, if the majority decides it does not 
want a union, there can be no union. 

I believe that after all the debate is 
concluded, Congress will respond to the 
best interest of the United States. 


Coney Island: After a Century of Fun, 
the Crisis 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article discusses the history of 
Coney Island as an amusement center, 
and expresses concern for its future, oc- 
casioned by the closing of Steeplechase 
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Park. It emphasizes the desirability of 
maintaining Coney Island as a recre- 
ational area, a desire which I share with 
many thousands of other New Yorkers. 

The article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on June 27, 1965, and is 
as follows: 

Coney ISLAND: AFTER. A CENTURY OF FUN, 
THE CRISIS 
(By Barrett McGurn) 

“Frankfurters, Coney Island bloodhounds, 
Coney Island chickens. 

“Rabbit fur, Coney leopard, Coney mole. 

“The room where police administer the 
third degree, Coney Island —All one defini- 
tion in “The American Thesaurus of Slang,” 
1942, 

Whether it's thugs expressing their misery 
as they prepare to undergo cross-questioning, 
or poor men making fun of their poverty, 
“Coney Island“ is the image which leaps to 
mind. Coney is dramma. Coney is poor, and 
now there are some who think that soon 
Coney may be no more. 

Coney’s future is in the headlines now 
because Steeplechase Is closed and soon may 
be replaced by a housing project, a bath- 
house, a parking lot, a department store, a 
dog track, a motel, or a combination of two 
or three of these. Because of its size (two 


city blocks) and its location (at the heart 


of Coney opposite the fisherman's pier), the 
tate of the site tends to determine that of 
Coney itself. Unbelievably, after nearly a 
century as the most famous seaside resort of 
the world, there is a danger that the Coney 
of the honky tonks, the Coney of the amuse- 
ment area, will go the way of the Manhattan 
Island elevated railroad and of the cigar store 
Indian. 

There is even a more distant peril—that 
Coney Isiand will evolve into a private bath- 
ing place just as Brighton and Manhattan 
Beaches, next to it, have tended to do over 
the past half century. Apartment houses at 
Brighton Beach marched to the shore's edge, 
Squeezing out the 16 million residents of the 
Greater New York area who. are not lucky 
enough to have flats in them. Month by 
Month the same fate edges nearer for Coney 
as more and more high rises inch oceanward 
from the “island” peninsula's north and west 

Already some 40,000—a little city—occupy 
Coney high rises, some of which are 23 stories 
tall. In the May issue of the Trump Village 
News, a monthly published in one of the 
developments, you can read it spelled out in 
80 many words that many political leaders“ 

that three great Coney coopera- 
tives—the Trump Village, Luna Park Houses, 
and Warbasse—“hold the key to (political) 
success in the new (55th—Coney Island 
assembly) district.” In other words what 
the high rise dwellers want they can have. 
And one of the things very many of them 
desire already is clear: less competition with 
Outsiders for parking spaces, less honky-tonk 
Noise, less sidewalk jostling with swarms of 
Poor whose sole chance for a day in the sun 
is at the end of a 15-cent subway ride to 
Coney Island. 

Should the Steeplechase site be kept for 
amusements? Dr. Irving Herzenberg, presi- 
dent of the Coney Island Community Coun- 
cll, coordinator of 55 neighborhood groups, 
is neutral. If it becomes one more housing 
Project that is fine with Dr. Herzenberg; if 
Ae is saved for entertainment, that is okay, 


The mere thought of such a casual ac- 
ceptance of another shrinkage of the amuse- 
Pi zone is appalling to many of the mem- 
‘base of a rival group, the Coney Island Cham- 

rT of Commerce. A large share of the lead- 
ership of the latter is convinced that any 
more progress in erecting a housing Chinese 
Wall along the 3-mile Coney Island boardwalk 
will thrust the playground into deeper de- 
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cline, and may eventually compromise 
Coney’s future as a unique New York City 
recreational asset, 

In this muted struggle between the resi- 
dents and the amusement men the latter 
have several strong allies. One is Lawrence 
Stevens, Assistant Director of the Interior De- 
partment Outdoor Recreation Bureau. He 
told the Herald Tribune in a telephone inter- 
view from Washington that if it ever be- 
comes clear that housing is shutting Coney's 
beach off from New York's millions that 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall will inter- 
vene. A fund of $125 million will be ayail- 
able in the year starting July 1 to help save 
priceless national assets Ilke Coney's beach. 
Mr. Stevens said. Three yeare from now the 
sum will be greater—$200 million a year. 
But, the Federal officer sald, New York's State 
government will have to intercede to tap 
the funds. 

Other friends of Coney as a regional play- 
ground as distinguished from Coney as a 
local housing preserve are the bulk of the 
specialists on the staff of the city planning 
commission. They are well aware of the 
many proposals now being made by friends 
of the Coney playland that New York City 
start buying the empty lots, the boarded-up 
frame buildings and the noisome slums 
which cover much of the peninsula, includ- 
ing even parts of the boardwalk frontage. 
This, say the plan’s advocates, would give 
the beach needed backup area“ and would 
guarantee the resort's future as a unique 
watering place for the subway rider and for 
the New York tenement dweller. 

The commission staff makes no public 
comment on the land pool proposal, but Sid 

, the commission's director of public 
relations, indicates plainly how the thinking 
is on the commission's “working level.“ 
Worry is the keynote. 

“Coney has been going downhill for the 
last. several decades,” Mr. Frigand says. “It 
is not just a question of yesterday. I think 
it has been accelerated since World War II. 

“There is no adequate parking at Coney 
Island. There are no modern bathhouses. 
There are no public facilities that usually 
go with a beach. All the other beaches 
Riis Park, Jones Beach and so forth—all of 
them have better backup facilities. Yet 
this is the only fully accessible beach in the 
metropolitan area, the only large one reached 
by one-fare rapid transit. It is the only 
one available to the very New Yorkers who 
most need a day in the sun away from the 
tenements." 

In Mr. Frigand’s mind there is no ques- 
tion about the undercover war between the 
local residents and the friends of a great 
public playground. 

“It’s that way wherever people live in 
proximity to a beach—-whether it's the 
Bronx, or Manhattan Beach, or Breezy 
Point,” the planning officer says. The local 
people always feel they have a vested interest 
in maximum privacy. They treat the beach 
as a private preserve. They resist having it 
available to all the people. If there's no 
adequate backup area there's difficulty. It's 
the city’s duty to preserve accessibility." 

Will Coney be all right if the city govern- 
ment continues with it's laissez-faire at- 
titude?“ 

Mr. Frigand, for one, does not think so. 

“At the planning commission,” he com- 
ments, we look on Coney with a great deal 
of concern. If it’s left to its own devices— 
if the city keeps hands off—it looks as if 
Coney will go to hell. It is already well on 
the downgrade.” 

What's wrong with Coney? 

It's developed a psychotic personality,” 
the planner says. “It’s not even meeting the 
needs of the person who wants a honky-tonk 
atmosphere.“ 

When a reporter told Fred Moran, board 
chairman of the Coney Island Chamber of 
Commerce, and coproprietor of the Thunder- 
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bolt roller coaster ride, that he had not seen 
much of Coney Island since his high school 
days a third of a century ago, Mr, Moran 
urged him to come see the resort again 

“You won't just be surprised,” he 
You'll be shocked.” 

For one who use to love to listen to the 
barkers and read the “valentines’’ on which 
the sideshows advertised their wonders (the 
pin-headed man, Albert-Alberta-half-man, 
haif-woman, the fat woman and the bearded 
lady; the tattooed woman and the wild man 
from Borneo; the blue man and the one who 
could tear up two telephone books simul- 
taneously), a return visit was dismaying in- 
deed. 

A third of a century ago the Coney amuse- 
ment area ran from the subway almost to 
Sea Gate at the island's west tip, and his- 
torians of Coney tell of an even more extraor- 
dinary era 6 or 7 decades ago when the 
amusement zone reached all the way through 
Manhattan and Brighton Beaches to Orient 
Point next to Sheepshead Bay. Those more 
ancient days were the time of the three great 
Coney race tracks which made the area 
America’s racing capital. That was the time 
of the huge wooden hotels at Brighton and 
Manhattan beaches (summer headquarters 
of the Union League Club). It was the era of 
P. T. Barnum, John Philip Sousa, Victor 
Herbert, John L. Sullivan, Jenny Lind, Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, Lillian Russell, Gentle- 
man Jim Corbett, Leonard Jerome (Winston 
Churchill's grandfather), Ruby Robert Fitz- 
simmons, Angelo Siciliano (a Surf Avenue 
janitor, famous later as Charles Atlas), stilt- 
walking Archie Leach (subsequently renamed 
Cary Grant for the r-ovies), Harry Houdini, 
Phil Silvers (discovered as a boy singer on 
Coney's beach by Gus Edwards) and Al Ca- 
pone (a Bowery bouncer, just getting his 
start In a life that led to crime's jackpot.) 

Spectators, or performers, crooks, or celeb- 
rities, few New Yorkers miss Coney in the 
course of a century. There is good reason, 
according to Edo McCullough, Coney's his- 
torian, to think that Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster plotted passage of the Missouri Com- 
promise as they strolled Coney's sands, and 
there is now doubt that London's Lord Mayor 
reached for his shiniest superlatives as he 
praised the strand in 1913. Said the Lord 
Mayor; 

“There is nothing in the world like Coney 
Island. It it 10 Lord Mayor's shows, 20 Earl’s 
Courts, and 30 Brightons, all rolled into one.” 

Even as late as 38 years ago when a high 
school boy paraded on the boardwalk toward 
Sea Gate there were wonderful free shows like 
the one near the Half Moon Hotel where a 
bushy-haired man sold medicine and burst 
steel chains with his swollen chest. 

But that’s not Coney now. 

Coney still has hot dogs, hot roasted corn 
“with pure butter,” frozen custard, hot 
knishes (and now frog's legs, shrimp and lob- 
ster as well). It still has a miles-long beach 
which holds 1 million on a hot summer's 
day. (Since a great storm in the ‘50's when 
the water washed all the way across the four- 
block-wide Coney peninsula, the beach ac- 
tually is bigger than ever; the park depart- 
ment spent $900,000 to widen it.) 

But it isn't the Coney of the old days. 

One of the most startling changes to one 
who has been away for a third of a century 
ls what has happened to the Half Moon 
Hotel. Once the jewel of the boardwalk, a 
promise of an ever-brighter Atlantic City 
sort of Coney future, it is now an old folks’ 
home. One after another of the pools and 
bathhouses along the boardwalk have van- 
ished or have been milked into decrepitude. 
There is not one modern bathhouse. Tawdry 
signs offer pawnbroker loans (“no loan to 
(sic) large, no loan to (sic) small". Beer 
cans and corn cobs clutter the sand where 
the vast Ravenhall's pool and bathhouse 
burned down some years ago. Besides some 
of New York City’s worst slums (summer 


sald. 
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shacks, now used year-round), and some of 
New York's most nervous and hard-pressed 
businessmen (shopkeepers along much of 
Mermaid Avenue), new sights face the re- 
turned traveler at former great landmarks. 
Luna Park is a housing development. Felt- 
man's famous restaurant (where the hot dog 
was invented about 1871) is “Astroland,” an 
amusement park specializing in space travel 
rides. 

The Bowery where Capone did his bounc- 

ing is a shriveled relic of the lurid, grand 
days. 
“High wages and construction costs have 
pushed up the prices—it is 75 cents on some 
of the rides,” Mr. Frigand said. “A kid who 
comes down with 30 cents for the subway 
and 20 cents for a frankfurter, can not afford 
one of the rides.” 

Still, some of the old “valenties” are out. 
You can see some splendidly horrendous ones 
at the Spookorama: 

World's largest spook ride. Frankenstein 
grunting and groaning. Jungle monster 
and human mate. Beheading of ths 
Hangman’s delight. Ghoul Hide- 
away. Tlusions.” 

But it is all much reduced and after half 
a dozen intervening wars some of the horrid 
old charm is gone. 

“I tell these (sideshow) people what is 
wrong,” Emanuel Weisfeld said at Astroland. 
I tell them ‘you have changed nothing in 30 


Its been one long milking maneuver in a 
steadily shrinking resort area. That is Mr. 
Weisfeld's judgment. 

Mr. Weisfeld’s comment is important, for 
he is part of the new Coney, which is re- 
solved to preserve what is vital in the old 
playground. He is president of the Astro- 
tower and of the Swiss Sky Ride inside the 
new $25 million Astroland development. 
Astroland is evidence that some men with 
capital think that the amusement area can 
survive. Mrs. Weisfeld visited Copenhagen's 
Tivoli Gardens for new recreational ideas, 
and the Astroland park Is crowded with rides 
lifted from world’s fair midways and from 
the pages of science fiction. 

“I do not think we are on the way out; I 
think we are on the upgrade,” Mr. Weisfeld 
says stoutly. 

On the weekends now almost 50 percent of 
Mr. Weisfeld’s customers are Negro and 
Puerto Ricans, about the Coney average. 
Weekdays the area population Is more heav- 
ily Jewish. About three-quarters of those 
in the high rises are Jews. It is all a mirror 
held up to the face of a changing New York 
and a changing Coney. But Mr. Weisfeld's 
money is down on the bet that people are the 
same, that Coney will always respond to 
identical deep human recreational needs, and 
that somehow the men with subway and hot 
dog money will find 75 cents for a ride. Mr. 
Weisfeld’s 250-foot tall Astrotower carries 
60 people at a time up in a slowly revolving 
car nicknamed the flying bagel.” 

Astroland on Feltman’s old location is sure 
to be one of the tests of Coney Island’s fu- 
ture. There are some who say that con- 
struction and wage costs have doomed chute- 
the-chutes, roller coas , and other typi- 
cal rides. As obsolescence overtakes them 
there will be no capital pool large enough to 
provide replacements. With Coney ear- 
marked as the poor man’s playground, a gap 
between costs and what the traffic will bear 
is sure to widen fatally. That is the pessi- 
mists theory and there are columns of fig- 
ures to prove it. Mr. Weisfeld bets his own 
money on the con . Coney’s friends will 
watch his experiment with interest. 

Coney is for the poor man who comes by 
subway, not really for the man in the auto- 
mobile. Is that the way it should be? 
Ought the magnificent beach and board- 
walk be abandoned to a single part of the 
city population—to the man who comes 
wearing his bathing suit under his shirt 
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and trousers? An army of men in the Coney 
recreational area insist that it should not be 
that way at all, and many point fingers at 
Robert Moses as one of those most respon- 
sible for the one-class Coney of the present. 

When Robert Moses took over the control 
of Coney’s beach and boardwalk in the late 
1930's, a double-decalog of prohibitions went 
up on great black tablets erected in the sand 
at 100-yard intervals: 

“No,” the signs say in immense silver let- 
ters. Beside the negative injunction runs a 
long list: > 

Baliplaying. 

Acrobatics (a perilous Coney marvel in 
the early 1930's). 

Newspapers “other than reading.” 

Dressing or undressing. 

Digging of holes (a child's Coney joy in 
the 1920's). 

Boats beached or launched. 

Sitting on steps or railings. 

And in case there is any confusion great 
signs inside the fine modern park depart- 
ment toilet houses on the sand advise the 
visitor with blunt directness that he is not 
to change his bathing suit there. 

With places like Ravenhall's gone, what is 
a Coney bather to do? He can visit relatives 
in the new high rises if he is lucky enough 
to have any there, but even that, according 
to Coney leaders, is no long-range helpful 
plan. Similar inundations of beachbound 
brothers-In-law, aunts and nephews have 
helped push many Brighton Beach apartment 
houses toward slum levels. The bather can 
change quickly under the boardwalk, as many 
do. Or he can go home in a sticky chafing 
bathing suit. 

For this reason Nathan Handwerker, pres- 
ident and founder of “Nathan's Famous“ hot 
dog stand, and other Coney amusement area 
leaders, are agitating for the purchase of 
Steeplechase for a municipal bathhouse and 
parking lot. So far a debt-weary city has 
not responded. 

Parking is another chronic Coney crisis. 
When Murray Handwerker. Nathan's son, 
and former president of the Coney Island 
Chamber of Commerce, several weeks ago 
asked Traffic Commissioner Henry A. Barnes 
to build a city parking lot on abandoned old 
Ratiroad Avenue near the center of the rec- 
reational area, Barnes said that the city has 
lost money on other recent parking lots and 
won't go into another now at Coney. Vis- 
itors take their chances with $15 parking fines 
or with ramshackle vacant lot operations 
which are frighteningly shabby. 

Robert Moses, favorite whipping boy of so 
many dissatisfied New Yorkers, takes a few 
licks at this point too. Murray Handwerker 
says that for 12 years the Coney Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce has appealed to Mr. Moses 
and his aids and successors to put up ade- 
quate signs on the belt parkway notifying 
drivers when they reach Coney. Coming 
east from New Jersey across the Verrazano 
Narrows Bridge, it is a short run now, but 
there is no sign pointing to Coney. Drivers 
who miss the exit are tempted to go further 
out on the island to Mr. Moses’ rival resorts 
at Jones Beach and elsewhere. 

Coming west there is a small Coney Island 
sign now, though the Coney men do not 
consider one 4-foot subtitle at Cropsey Ave- 
nue adequate for cars moving at 50. And 
if anyone does venture off, he drives over an 
unpaved road past a nasty garbage dump. 
It's true that there is a sign threatening a 
$500 fine for further dumping, but the Coney 
Island Chamber of Commerce has been clam- 
oring with little success for a cleanup and 
paving of both main automobile entrances to 
the resort. 

Old Coney's in a bad way, but Interior 
Department money, capital such as the 
money poured into Astroland, proper hous- 
ing to replace slums, and grit of the kind 
which, for instance, transformed Nathan's 
hotdogs from a $300 stand Into a 500-em- 
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ployee operation over the course of 49 years, 
can still save and improve it. A city with 
mounting recreational needs for all classes 
must not lose this playland and southern- 
exposure safe bathing beach area, a natural 
resource any other community in the world 
would treasure. 


A Well Deserved Tribute to Maritime 
Editor Helen Delich Bentley 
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or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, if it 
were not for the fact that the shipping 
industry in Baltimore, and, in fact, the 
shipping industry along the whole east 
coast, would suffer a tremendous loss, 
were she to leave her present position as 
maritime editor of the Baltimore Sun, I 
would take the lead in recommending 
Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley to the Pres- 
ident, who is searching for qualified 
women for high Government positions. 

As the article in the Port of Baltimore 
Bulletin so well states, Mrs. Bentley has 
won her spurs in a man’s world and de- 
serves the many honors she has received 
on numerous occasions. 

I believe her story will be of interest 
to all of the members and therefore Iam 
placing it in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD: 

Lis Her Hats, HELEN Is UNIQUE 
(By Albert Dennis) 

Perhaps no two professions are more com- 
pletely dominated by men than journalism 
and the shipping Industry; the intrusion of 
a woman is almost universally scorned and 
rejected by both. But, ironically, there is 
probably no name more respected—and 
sometimes feared—on the American water- 
front than that of a Baltimore journalist 
known as Helen Delich Bentley. 

The Baltimore paradox la almost as elusive 
as the legendary Flying Dutchman; her ar- 
rivals and departures, her whereabouts at 
any given moment are uncertain—even to 
her employers. 

But one thing is certain: wherever big 
news is breaking in the maritime world— 
whether it be aboard a ship at sea or in 
the office of a New York shipping executive— 
Helen Delich Bentley suddenly comes sailing 
over the horizon. 

And one other thing is equally certain: 
as dependable as the schedule of any large 
ocean-going liner, Mrs. Bentley will always 
arrive before deadline in the city room of the 
Baltimore Sun, where she plies her profes- 
sion, telling the world what is happening in 
shipping circles. 

It is not unusual for her appearance in 
the city room to cause sudden and unnat- 
ural silence, The clattering cacophony of 
typewriters and telephones is suddenly inter- 
rupted while hard-nose reporters and cynical 
city editors stop and stare to see what she 
is wearing. 

What she's wearing depends on where she's 
been. If she’s wearing slacks, an old sweater 
and boots, she probably just Jumped off a 
tug or a freighter that had steamed into the 
Chesapeake Bay; if she’s wearing a smart 
two-piece outfit or chic dress, she probably 
just flew in from New York or California; 
and if she’s sporting a colorful chapeau, it's 
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& sure thing the she is coming from one of 
her TV shows, which she produces, or a mari- 
time convention where she has just delivered 
a speech. 

Quite possibly, she has done all these 
things. And all in the same day. If she 
has, then she will be carrying a large, com- 
bination pocketbook-trayeling bag, which 
she used constantly for carrying clothes 

enroute. 

One other thing about the hat: you can 
be sure that, like its owner, it's unique. The 
Only one of its kind. 

Mrs: Bentley’s stature in the maritime 
Community was again made quite obvious 
May 12 in Boston, where she was presented 
With a plaque by the North Atlantic Ports 
Association in recognition of her outstand- 
ing reporting of the recent longshore strike, 
and for her superior maritime coverage in 
Eeneral. 

But for Helen Delich Bentley, the dynamic 
Sunpaper reporter who became the Nation’s 
Only female maritime editor while carving 
her career out of a man’s world, it was just 
another in a long series of honors. 

Combining an almost extra-sensory grasp 
of the far-flung maritime industry with a 
fantastic memory and a penetrating mind, 
her aggressive digging and reporting has re- 
Sulted in several national “scoops,” at least 
One expose, and gained for her the respect 
and friendship of many of the Nation's top 
Shipping experts and executives. 

Yet it is more than just journalistic ability 
and knowledge of the industry that enables 
Mrs. Bentley to move so freely in a man’s 
World. Her independence, initiative and 
Willingness to expect no favors because of 
her femininity has also won for her—some- 
times grudgingly—the admiration of even 
the toughest longshoremen and seamen. 

A fayorite tale around the Baltimore wa- 
terfront relates how Helen once suddenly 
disappeared from the 5.8. Gulſbeaver during 
a shakedown cruise. 

“It's impossible,” yelled Yale Merrill, Beth- 

em Steel's then public relations head, 
When told Helen had just left his ship in 
the middle of the Chesapeake Bay and gone 
ashore, “I just left her below in the chief's 
cabin.” 

But it was true. Eager to cover two mari- 

hearings in Washington after getting 
story on the Gulfbeaver, Helen Bentley 
seized the initiative—as usual—and 
hatled a passing tugboat to take her ashore. 

By the time the Gulbeaver returned to 

timore late in the afternoon the ubiqui- 

Helen had been to Washington, covered 

the annual board meeting of the American 

tion of Port Authorities and also at- 

a hearing of the House Merchant Ma- 

Tine and Fisheries Committee. All three 
Stories were filed the same evening. 

Doing 3 days work in one is typical of the 

na, drive and personality that has 

Made Helen Bentley a success. 

But that is only side of the coin: her 
Unique personality is such that men feel at 
home in her presence. No one calls her 

Bentley. It's always Helen Delich, or 
Helen Delich Bentley; or, among her many 
Maritime friends, just plain “Helen.” Con- 
Versely, she is able to get on a “first name” 
basis quickly, even with the giants of the in- 
q and many prominent Washington 
figures, including Congressmen and high 
Government officials. 

Many times these friends will give Helen 
Valuable tips which enable her to break big 
Stories of national and even international 

Portance 


10 August 1962, she was the first reporter 
break the story of proposed restrictions 
peeinst Cuba; both in July and November 
2 she scooped all other papers with 
tories concerning strikes aboard the nuclear 
Ship Savannah, even though the ship was 
th of miles from Baltimore, 

Perhaps one of her most sensational stories 
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was an exclusive which reyealed the settle- 
ment of negotiations for the exchange of the 
Bay of Pig prisoners by Edward Donovan. It 
was Helen Bentley who first reported that 
the .African Pilot was ready to move with 
the first cargo of ransom goods. 

Always searching for new outlets for her 
vast knowledge of the industry, Baltimore's 
maritime editor branched out into the field 
of electronic journalism in 1951 by inaugu- 
rating the television series “The Port That 
Bullt A City.“ 

Again, she demonstrated her business acu- 
men and drive by making a success of the 
venture completely on her own. 

She lined up the sponsors, planned the 
shows, directed thelr production, edited the 
film, wrote scripts and hosted and conducted 
the various interviews while continuing to 
produce a martime section in the Sun 
which has been acclaimed by maritime ofi- 
cials as the best in the Nation. 

In 1954, she became the first and only 
woman to address the national conventions 
of both the American Association of Port 
Authorities at San Francisco and the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States at Miami. 

Her speech before the Propeller Club was 
so hard-hitting the convention voted it be 
immediately reproduced and sent to all 
steamship executives—the first time this ever 
happened at that organization’s convention. 

After breaking just about every tradition 
along the country’s waterfront and becom- 
ing a figure of national prominence, Helen 
Bentley has still retained an informal ap- 
proach to people. . 

The is always available at the Sun's city 
room to anyone who has a maritime prob- 
lem, a beef, or simply needs information. 
Whether it’s a shipping executive, a Gov- 
ernment official, or a lowly tugboat hand, 
she's always ready to listen. 

But no matter who comes calling, if they 
happen to arrive at deadline time, they will 
Just have to sit back and wait, while Helen 
files her story. And that can be quite an 
experience. 

Sitting before a battery of telephones on 
a desk piled high with a hodge-podge of 
papers, the Baltimore whirlwind makes her 
calls to all parts of the country, usually dial- 
ing from memory—she never seems to consult 
a directory. 

Then, while holding two conversations 
with two parties at the same time, talking to 
first one and then the other, she gets both 
sides of her story, typing with lightening 
rapidity between sporadic bursts of conver- 
sation. This is an almost nightly ritual, 
often occurring a mere half-hour from dead- 
line. _ 

And how did Helen Bentley become a mari- 
time editor? 

One slow day in 1948, the city editor called 
over @ young female reporter who had been 
with the Sun about 2 years. 

“Go take a look at the waterfront,” he 
said brusquely, “and see what's doing.” 

The result of that casual assignment has 
made journalistic history. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, New York Times, 
and Louisville Times Urge Prompt 
House Action on Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
weekend of July 10 and 11, the Indiana 
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Dunes State Park became so crowded 
that the approach roads to it had to be 
closed off. This incident shows how im- 
Portant it is for this House to act 
promptly to approve the legislation to 
establish the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore to meet the great and grow- 
ing recreational need in the area. 

The dunes should be preserved for 
their esthetic and scientific values also. 
They represent a unique national asset, 
of which we should save as much as 
we can at this late date. 

Recently, three leading newspapers 
have published editorials urging that the 
House follow the other body in approving 
10 Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 

I include these editorials and commend 
them to the attention of the Members: 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 27, 

1965] 
SECOND VOTE FOR THE Dunes 

Senate passage of the bill to protect the 
unique Indiana Dunes on Lake Michigan as 
a national lakeshore puts the issue squarely 
up to the House. Senator Douglas bill has 
the support of both Indiana Senators and of 
the Johnson administration, and might be 
expected to be passed quickly. Yet the 
Senate approved the bill last year and it 
went nowhere. The House was for 
adjournment and contended it had no time 
for the dunes, That excuse is lacking this 
year. The House has time for ample con- 
sideration of the dunes and should act to 
save them. 


[From the New York Times, June 24, 1965] 
HOPE von THE DUNES 

The Senate the other day quieti passed 
a bill to make more than’ 11000 nero ot 
duneland along the shores of Lake Michigan 
into a national lakeshore, forever Protected 
against commercial exploitation. 

Given the long and stormy history of the 
struggle to save the Indiana Dunes, the 
passage of the bill on a volce vote with no 
debate and no opposition was a remarkable 
achievement. It was a tribute most of all 
to Senator Pau. H. Dovcras, of Ilinois, who 
with patience and acumen, persevered in 
fighting to save the dunes when almost 
3 else thought the battle hopelessly 


But the final victory ts not yet won, The 
bill on the House side is stiil resting in 
subcommittee. Surely as the unanimity of 
the Senate's action demonstrates, there is 
no need for still further study of this much- 
studied Issue. If Chairman Asprnart and his 
colleagues on the House Interior Committee 
add their prompt support, the Nation will 
thank them for bringing this long story 
to a happy ending. 


[From the Louisville Times, July 1, 1965] 
Dunes Fare Now Ur ro THE HOUSE 


area, 


The issue is now up to the House, where 
a similar bill died in committee last year. 
Its fate this time is uncertain. Republican 
Representative CHarLEsS HALLECK, in whose 
district part of the park area Hes, has chosen 
to oppose the measure despite the great recre- 
ational and tourist benefits it promises his 
State and district. 

A duplicate of the Senate-approved bill has 
been before a House Subcommittee on In- 
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terlor for months without budging an inch. 
The Senate’s action now removes any sem- 
blance of excuse for inaction. Too, the time 
element is more favorable this time than was 
the case last year, The Senate then was late 
in acting. Not until late in September did 
it pass the bill. By that time the session 
was nearly over, so it didn't take long for 
the measure to die in the House. 

Not only has the upper Chamber, by act- 
ing early, made it hard to forestall a House 
vote again, supporters of the park-port com- 
promise, including Indiana's Senators HARTKE 
and Barn, have an ace in the hole in that 
a companion bill to provide Federal finan- 
cial aid for the port construction has yet to 
pass in either House. The latter could run 
into trouble at the hands of park advocates 
if their own bill should bog down. 

Said Senator Barn following Senate passage 
of the park bill: We are closer than ever 
before to achieving both the national park 
and a deepwater port. Those of us who 
have long advocated the project know well 
enough the chances of realizing one without 
the other are extremely slim.” 

That is something for Representative 
Hatiecx and others to think about lest their 
single-minded concern for industrial devel- 
opment in the dunes area blight the compro- 
mise and leave Indiana holding an empty 
bag. 


Crossing Over the Line and Terror From 
the Left Is Right? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles from the July 3, 
1965 edition of the New York Journal- 
American. The first article, “Crossing 
Over the Line, concerns the demands of 
conscience and the moral responsibility 
for decisive positive action when neces- 
sary. The second article, “Terror From 
the Left Is Right?” concerns the neces- 
sity of opposing Communist aggression 
as firmly as Fascist and Nazi aggression 
Was opposed. 

The articles follow: 
From the New York Journal-American, July 
3, 1965] 
Crosstnc OVER THE LINE 
(By Fulton J. Sheen) 

Do men suddenly become wicked or eyil? 
Edmund Burke, in one of his classical 
speeches of English political literature, dis- 
cusses this in relation to the decline of virtue 
in a politician: 

“I believe,” he wrote, “the instances are 
exceedingly rare of men immediately pass- 
ing over a clear and marked line of virtue 
into declared vice and corruption. There are 
a sort of middle tints and shades between 
the two extremes; there is something uncer- 
tain on the confines of the two empires which 
they must first pass through, and which 
renders the change easy and imperceptible. 

“There are even a sort of impositions so 
well contrived that, at the very time the path 
of rectitude is quitted forever, men seem to 
be advancing into some higher and nobler 
road of public conduct.” 

Not only in political but in social activity 
as well, there is a kind of a no man's land 
between goodness and wickedness; one does 
not go to bed one night a saint, and wake up 
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the next morning as a devil. Between the 
realms of black and white there is the gray 
confusion of a barely perceptible decline, 
Samson, after many moral lapses, was un- 
conscious that his strength was lost. 

Moral decline often brings with it mental 
indecision. This is illustrated in the history 
of the Israelites at the time they were led 
by the great prophetess, Deborah. Barak, the 
great soldier that he was, refused to lead the 
10,000 men against the enemy unless Deborah 
went with him to victory. 

But there was one town, Meroz, which 
hung back and refused to fight. Hidden 
away in a safe valley, it ignored patriotic 
duty even in time of danger. The Angel 
of the Lord pronounced a curse upon that 
village which had negiected its duty: 

“Curse ye the land of Meroz. Curse the in- 
habitants thereof because they have not 
come to the help of the Lord, to help His 
most valiant men.” 

The land of Meroz was not a traitor, nor a 
spy, nor did it aid the foe. It did not quickly 
pass from light to darkness, but rather it 
slowly took a position in which it was neither 
on this side nor that. It did nothing. And 
for that reason will it always appear as a 
shirker. Vice sometimes conquers because 
the virtuous are inactive. 

In the life of every character there is an 
hour of crucial test, when the line is crossed 
without any great fanfare or open decision, 
but where the hidden state of the soul re- 
mains manifest. 

Many lose their peace of soul on earth and 
their soul for eternity, not just because of 
the evil they have done, but also because 
of the good that they have left undone. A 
man who Is poisoned may have the antidote 
alongside of his bed, but if he neglects to 
take it, he perishes. 

The muscles unused stiffen, the talents 
unused are taken away, flight from battle 
turns into defeat. The self-indulgent in- 
dolence makes one indifferent to duty and 
eventually prepares for that slow descent 
into the region of the darkened spirit. 

Nations and persons do not become repro- 
bates and delinquents all at once. The 
process of decay is usually gradual and 
proceeds from one lost opportunity to an- 
other, until the fate is sealed and the doom 
goes forth. “Curse ye Meroz.” 

Could this be the reason that the last 
judgment is pictured in Scripture as sudden 
and without warning—because there had 
been so many little twinges of conscience 
ignored, that a great warning would not 
change them any more than it did the multi- 
tudes at the time of the flood? 

There may be a profound spiritual thera- 
peutic in the nightly examination of con- 
science: it enables us to take two steps back- 
ward for the one we stepped forward to the 
abyss. 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
July 3, 1965] 
Terror From Lert Is RIGHT? 
(By Paul Roberts) 

A puzzling aspect of the “intellectual” op- 
position to American involvement in the 
Vietnam war is the absence of alternatives 
that are being offered by the loudest and most 
articulate protesters. But an even more baf- 
fling factor is the total inability of many 
ranged in such opposition to equate Com- 
munist aggression in the sixties with Fascist 
and Nazi aggression in the thirties and 
forties. 

There is little doubt that large numbers of 
those now urging the United States to “get 
out of Vietnam” would have been in the fore- 
front of any movement for the United States 
to get into any struggle against aggression 
directed by a rightwing government. If 
military actions now being carried out by the 
Vietcong, and supported by Hanoi and Pei- 
ping, were creations of a latter-day Adolf 
Hitler, the “get out of Vietnam now” chant 
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would be raised, in identical voice, to very 
positive “get into Vietnam now" chorus. 

Let us go back to the thirties when bastions 
of freedom and democracy crumbled from 
Austria to Abyssinia, from Czechosolvakia to 
Changhai. During that era national sov- 
ereignties were under as severe and deter- 
mined attack as they are today. But there 
were no anguished cries from the campuses to 
ignore this brutalization of international 
conduct, nor should there have been. 

On the contrary, there was considerable 
advocacy from these quarters to stand firm 
against aggression, to honor commitments 
abroad and, if necessary, actively oppose such 
military banditry. 

When the full might of German armies was 
hurled against the democracies of Western 
Europe, the intellectual community was In 
the vanguard of those who appreciated the 
significance of this in its relation to the 
preservation of international order and san- 
ity. But a uniform adorned with a red star 
is somehow thought of in totally differ- 
ent terms than one bearing a swastika, even 
when it is a symbol of identical military 
rapacity. 

This stubborn refusal to equate aggression 
from the left with aggression from the right 
is a persistent and incredibly naive feature 
of much of the so-called egghead world. 
Why this should be so mystifies some of its 
most perceptive observers. 

Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that 
much of the brutality carried out by the 
right in recent history was committed against 
the left, creating the spurious logic that if 
the right is bad, the left must be conse- 
quently good. 

But it is a fact of life in Europe that some 
of the more hideous practitioners of the 
Nazi and Fascist arte transferred their tal- 
ents with ease to the service of Communist 
masters behind the Iron Curtain. These in- 
terchangeable parts have cropped up in the 
secret police forces of many “People’s Re- 
publics,” with particular emphasis on East 
Germany, where the repressive agencies of 
the Soviet Union found suitable recruiting 
material among former ardent Nazis. 

There is, in fact, no ideological difference 
between the partisans of communism and 
nazism, as is demonstrated by their identical 
practice of foreign policy through force of 
arms. 


Arthur Goldberg—A Wise Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to congratulate the President of the 
United States on his choice of Justice 
Arthur Goldberg as U.S. representative 
to the United Nations. 

Arthur Goldberg, who succeeds the 
late Goy. Adlai E. Stevenson as Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, brings to 
this body the same dedication to world 
peace and the same understanding that 
in this world we must recognize and re- 
spect the individual dignity and the in- 
herent right of people to govern them- 
selves in their own way. 

From his boyhood days, Arthur Gold- 
berg knew what it was to struggle and 
work in order to succeed in his aspira- 
tions. By his own initiative and efforts, 
he graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity with one of the highest scholastic 
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records achieved at the university. The 
son of Jewish immigrants, he rose from 
Poverty to a position of national and 
international eminence. All his life he 
has been guided by the precepts and 
principles of individual freedom and the 
inherent dignity of man. It is on these 
cornerstones that the United States has 
frown and prospered, Justice Gold- 
berg’s background reflects this American 
Way and it is a way of life that this 
Nation hopes to make possible for all 
mankind. 

In the responsible positions he held as 
Secretary of Labor and Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Arthur Goldberg distinguished. himself 
as a man of sharp intellect and clarity 
of speech, and demonstrated his great 
Skill as a negotiator who strove always 
to be judicially impartial. As counsel 
to the AFL-CIO, Mr. Goldberg won and 
retained the respect of the businessmen 
With whom he dealt. He is also widely 
Credited as having been the main instru- 
ment in the AFL-CIO drive to purge its 
Tanks of Communist influence. 

I was privileged to represent the United 
Steelworkers at the same time that Pres- 
ident Murray selected Arthur Goldberg 
to become general counsel of that great 
Organization and I am therefore per- 
Sonally acquainted with his persuasive- 
hess, his ingenuity, and his ability to 
Compromise without sacrifice. I know 
that these qualities will serve him in 
good stead in the difficult and challeng- 
ing role he has undertaken in the United 
Nations, 

Arthur Goldberg brings to the United 
Nations a renewed determination that 
people must live together in world peace 
through the rule of law, and he has 
Pledged himself in his own way “to help 
keep the candle of peace burning.“ 


Congressman Bennett Praises President's 
Crime Commission Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate Presi- 
dent Johnson on the appointment of a 
19-member National Crime Commission 

Study all aspects of crime and juvenile 
felinquency and the administration of 


On February 16, 1965 I introduced 
tion in the House of Representa- 
to establish a National Advisory 

m on Interstate Crime. At 
that time, President Johnson wrote to 
me and commended me for this, and on 
oe introduction of two other bills in 
1 e anticrime field: Legislation calling 
Or a White House Conference on Crime 
Prevention and Juvenile Delinquency 
and making grants available for college- 
level on in modern methods of 
crime detection and studies in the cause 


and & 
ir fene 
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The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice will fill a gap in our national 
planning to cut into the rising crime 
rate, up 13 percent in 1964 over 1963. 
Under the strong and able leadership of 
the Attorney General, I believe this 
Commission will make concrete recom- 
mendations to the President for action to 
help stem crime and juvenile delinquen- 
cy in America, which costs the country 
$27 billion annually. 

The prime responsibility in the pre- 
vention of crime rests with the local and 
State governments. But, it is a national 
responsibility, too, and I believe positive 
legislation in this field and the Presi- 
dent’s action yesterday will provide for 
a safe society. 

The voting rights legislation is a fact, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is in opera- 
tion in all sections of the country, North 
and South, and now is the time for the 
Negro leaders to stop their marching in 
the streets. 

It is time for these leaders and groups, 
who accomplish little but achieve great 
publicity, to start working on positive 
measures to educate and to train the less 
fortunate to be decent, hard-working 
Americans. 

It is time for these leaders to put their 
energy into improving teaching and 
schools, working in the antipoverty pro- 
grams in their local communities and 
helping to stop the rising juvenile delin- 
quency and crime rates. 

It is time that they realize the Con- 
gress and the people will not tolerate 
continued purposeless coercion and in- 
timidation that is now being practiced 
in such diverse locales as Chicago, III., 
and Americus, Ga. 

The voting rights legislation was 
passed because it was right for the coun- 
try, and not that these Negro leaders 
were right in exercising their mob pro- 
tests. Before the horrible events in 
Selma, Ala., I said a voting bill was 
needed, and I feel that any other really 
needed legislation can be enacted with- 
out mob support. 

So, I say to these leaders of mob ac- 
tion, let us have a moratorium on your 
marches and demonstrations and let us 
do something to raise the level of educa- 
tion and job training among Negroes. 


Now Try a Michigan Bean Sandwich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than half a century bean soup, 
made with Michigan beans, has been a 
daily item on the menu of the House 
restaurant. It is indeed a very popular 
item on the menu. 

Now that you have partaken of Mich- 
igan bean soup have you tried a Mich- 
igan bean sandwich? If not, you have 
a real treat ahead. This is sandwich 
month, so why not try a bean sandwich. 
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Through the courtesy of the Michigan 
Bean Shippers Association I submit two 
bean sandwich recipes. 

Snappy Bean SANDWICH 
14 cup dry Michigan navy beans 
1 quart water 
3 teaspoon salt 
% cup. chopped sweet pickle 
2 tablespoons chill sauce 
1 teaspoon horseradish 
2 tablespoons spicy French dressing 

Soak beans in the water overnight. Cook 
in the soaking water till tender“ Drain well 
and add in all other ingredients. Mix thor- 
oughly and mesh slightly. Makes enough 
filling for 6 sandwiches, 


Hor BAKED Bean SANDWICH 


144 cups canned baked beans 

% pound sliced American or Swiss cheese 
6 slices bacon, fried crisp 

6 slices of bread, plain buttered or toasted 

Heat beans thoroughly and mash slightly. 
Spread beans on 6 slices of bread and top 
each with slice of cheese. Place on foil under 
low broiler flame till cheese begins to melt. 
Top with strip of bacon for 6 open face sand- 
wiches. Serve with pickle and olives, 

Other combinations: Baked beans with 
sliced olives, chopped egg, celery or dill 
pickles, piccalilll, catsup or chill sauce all 
make excellent fillings, 


2Quick method which does not require 
overnight soaking. Bring beans to a boil and 
cook 2 minutes. Remove pot from heat and 
let beans stand 1 hour. Then simmer till 
beans are tender. 


Youth Corps Is Good Investment for Cities 
and Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
unfortunately aware, the serious floods 
experienced this spring on the Missis- 
sippi River left a vast amount of destruc- 
tion and debris. In an attempt to deal 
with this disturbing aftermath and at 
the same time to provide a valuable eco- 
nomic opportunity for many young peo- 
ple in the affected communities, a Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps was established in 
Clinton and several other damaged Iowa 
communities. 

I am extremely proud of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps in Clinton and I am 
pleased with the recognition they are 
properly receiving. I feel this is a trib- 
ute to the participants, the area su- 
pervisor, Lowell Phillips, and to this 
imaginative program developed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to pro- 
vide assistance to communities and the 
youth of our Nation. 

I would like to include at this point 
in the Recor an excellent description of 
the fine work performed by the Clinton 
Neighborhood Youth Corps this summer 
and the welcome response which this has 
prompted from the community. The fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Clinton 
Herald on July 23, 1965: 
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An EXPERIMENT Pays Orr: Yours Corps Is 
Goon INVESTMENT—For Crræs AND Bors 
(By Lee White) 

Hard work, often under a relentlessly hot 
sun and considerably less than favorable con- 
ditions is the lot of the Clinton’s Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

When it was announced that a Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps was to be formed a lot 
of skeptical eyebrows were raised. 

“What? Not another WPA,” were the ex- 
clamations of those whose memories go back 
30 or 35 years. 

It was explained that flood cleanup work 
would be assigned to the youths, most of 
whom would be recruited from families 
which suffered from the historic 1965 Missis- 
sippi River flood or were economically dis- 
advantaged. 

So, the Neighborhood Youth Corps was 
organized in Clinton and half a dozen other 
flood-damaged Iowa cities and $315,000 pro- 
vided to finance it. 

Clinton ha- 56 youths enrolled. It was 
supposed to have 80 but some cities which 
came into the program late were given the 
remainder of the quota. 

“You realize,” says Area Director Lowell 
Phillips, these boys are performing the 
work which had been laid out for 80.” 

But it is difficult to realize that is what 
happened unless you ge out on the job and 
see for yourself just what is going on. 

„First,“ explains Phillips, many of these 
boys have had no previous work experience, 
Many of them are school ts and often 
there has been no incentive for them to get 
a job and hold it.” 

“Then, too,” says Phillips, who is a Clinton 
High School instructor, “many of the boys 
have not been given the encouragement nec- 
essary to stimulate their interest in work.” 

Keith Holdridge, another Clinton High 
School instructor, who is a group supervisor, 
took time out while supervising a group on 
the Camanche River front, to give his views. 

“You'd be surprised,” Holdridge said, “how 
quickly these boys respond to a bit of praise 
and recognition. 

“Not long ago,” Holdridge continued, “an 
article on the corps was published in the 
Herald and mentioned the work the boys were 
doing in South Clinton, 

“The next day,” Holdridge went on, “half 
a dozen of the boys were overheard to com- 
ment ‘did you see that one about us in the 
paper last night.” 

“It probably was the first time in the lives 
of some of these boys that they had ever re- 
ceived any recognition,” the supervisor de- 
clared. “And they responded to it.” 

“These boys take pride in what they are do- 
ing” remarked Warren Haffner, another high 
school instructor who was supervising a crew 
working along Elk River in northern Clinton 
County. 

And.“ continued Haffner, “they do their 
work well.” 

Ample evidence of what the boys can do 
was seen in the cleanup they had performed 
in the tangled undergrowth beneath the tall 
timber bordering the stream. 

Huge piles of flood debris had been col- 
lected and prepared for burning. Some of it 
already had been burned. 

Piling that debris hadn't been easy. First 
the youths had to hack their way through 

machetes 


tangled debris washed into the area by the 
flood. It had crept up the valley as the back- 
waters of the Mississippi spread into Elk 
River. 
Complicating it all was the work of the busy 


which had been felled by the gnawing 


animals. 

Trained in the use of chain saws, the 
Youth Corps boys sawed the beaver logs into 
sizes small enough to handle and tossed them 
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on the piles to be burned, Some of them 
were well over a foot in diameter. 

Problems of the youths were complicated 
by human litterbugs. Through the years 
the narrow area between the road and Elk 
River has been pretty much of an area dump- 
ing ground. 

Just about all the kinds of junk that 
humans throw away was uncoyered as the 
underbrush and tangled vines were chopped 


` away. Constant vigilance had to be exercised 


to avoid contact with broken glass, jagged 
tin cans, wire and discarded pieces of steel. 
Parts of a washing machine, an old auto- 
mobile door, a section of a barn window, and 
an old farm wagon axle with two broken 
wheels turned up. 

Strangely, in spite of the thick growth, 
only a few nonpoisonous snakes have been 
found. 

“It may be different next week,” remarked 
Haffner, “as we'll be working around the 
Bulger Hollow area. There may be some 
rattlesnakes there.” 

Most of the cleanup work in the flooded 
South Clinton area had been completed by 
midweek. The boys then were shifted to 
Riverview Park and the Turtle Creek area. 

Along the riverfront the youths were re- 
moving flood debris lodged in the riprapping 
by force of the flood current. A partial clean- 
up had been staged before the riverboat 
days celebration but more driftwood was re- 
vealed as the river level continued to drop. 
In addition, it was found that the strong 
flood current had dislodged even big rocks 
in the riprapping. 

It was all handwork. Sweat and muscle 
were the only tools the boys could use on the 
steep bank and they had plenty of both 
with temperatures well into the 80's and the 
humidity almost as high. 

Two groups were working in the Turtle 
Creek area. One, under the direction of 
Tom Sharples, a University of Iowa student, 
was reworking a front yard. It had been 
the site of a dike erected to break the cur- 
rent sweeping in from a wide stretch of open 
river. The ground was so hard a pick pene- 
trated but a few inches. 

The job was to rework the soil, level out 
the humps and bumps resulting from op- 
eration of sand trucks and get the yard 
ready for planting new grass seed. 

Another Turtle Creek crew, under direc- 
tion of Charles Pelton, also a University of 
Iowa student, was assigned to the task of 
removing flood debris from beneath the rail- 
road bridge spanning the stream. 

Turtle Creek now carries but a trickle of 
water but at the crest of the flood it had 
spread out to depths of as much as 5 feet 
over a stretch of several blocks. 

Cleaning out from beneath the bridge was 
a highly unpleasant job. The banks are 
steep and muddy. Brush and driftwood had 
lodged on the upstream side of the bridge 
timbers and clogged the normal channel, 
carrying the threat of a backup in the stream 
in case of heavy runoff following a rain. 

Similar conditions exist in the troublesome 
stream all the way to the North Second Street 
Bridge and it will be the job of the Youth 
Corps boys to correct them as far as pos- 
sible. And they'll have to battle heat, mud, 
mosquitoes, and other insects to do it. 

When the Neighborhood Youth Corps was 
being organized, Mayor Lewis Westgate, of 
Camanche asked for help. He said much of 
the Camanche riverfront was clogged with 
debris washed in by the flood and left behind 
when the water receded. 

Mayor Westgate's description was modest 
in the extreme. 

Because of the Camanche shoreline con- 
tours, the driftwood had jammed solidly. 
And, worst of all, an ancient boat dock, dis- 
lodged far upstream by force of the current 
piled in on top of it. Some big trees 
the steel framework of 
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Library. The whole thing presented a for- 
midable task for any group, let alone un- 
experienced boys 16 to 21 years of age. 

It was necessary to get the Civil Defense 
“duck” to remove the trees lodged against 
the dock framework. A tractor was used to 
drag other big trees far enough up the bank 
so they could be worked up with a chain 
saw. 

The old dock presented another problem. 
It had timbers 16 to 18 inches square and 15 
to 20 feet long. They had been water-soaked 
for years and were as heavy as lead. It was 
fortunate the dock lodged where it did be- 
cause it could have carried away the dock 
if its huge weight had crashed against it 
while being carried along by the strong flood 
current. 

It was a big job to rip the dock apart be- 
cause it had been held together with big 
spikes and pins. Then the timbers had to be 
moved into position for being cut up with 
the chain saws. The final job was to stack 
the pieces for disposal by burning. They 
made a wonderful fire. 

Willows and other brush had grown along 
the Camanche shoreline and it, too, had to 
be removed as it helped to cover driftwood. 
Wielding axes, hatchets, and machetes the 
youths worked it all down to ground level. 

“The riverfront looks the best it has in 
20 years,” commented one Camanche resi- 
dent. 

“Twenty years,” snorted another, “it looks 
the best it ever has.” 

Considerable work remains to be done along 
the Camanche riverfront but Supervisor 
Holdridge predicts it will be completed be- 
fore the Neighborhood Youth Corps is dis- 
banded by mid-August. 

“The boys have done better than anyone 
expected,” comments Area Supervisor Phil- 
lips, “and it looks like many of them will be 
benefited by their work experience.” 


Right-To-Work Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 4, 1958, the voters of Ohio 
were given an opportunity to vote for a 
constitutional amendment that would 
make legal a right-to-work law in Ohio. 
They voted against the amendment 
overwhelmingly. The total vote for the 
amendment was 1,160,324. The total 
vote against the amendment was 2,001,- 
512. The vote by counties is set forth in 
the following table: 


County Yes No 
3, 023 4, 072 
14, 316 19, 452 
7, 492 7,611 
11, 753 20, 311 
ä 656 11.291 
— 930 6, 795 
3 654 27,250 
804 917 
645 
704 
904 
— 872 
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Yes No 
7,200 5.724 
8.4 10.626 
8,4 14, 801 
4,6 2. 949 

93, 297 96, 185 
4, 646 4,271 
3, 403 4, 543 
6, 789 7, 600 
9, 545 12, 101 
4,414 9, 236 

109, 94 187, 855 
9, 125 8,179 
5, 088 5,452 
1, 989 5,473 
4,310 4. 150 
5, 453 4.607 
2,430 5, 192 
2, 900 2.048 
5, 48 7.284 
3, 353 7, 500 
8, 415 28, 924 
5, 637 10,117 

14.500 28.821 
3, 130 12.978 
0, 868 18, 610 
5,900 6, 

21, 270 38, 

61, 128 114, 

22 
8, 989 12. 

8, 192 10, 

2, 309 5, 

3, 882 7, 
11, 436 


1, 757 3. 
53, 
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5⁴¹ 91. 
2,106 3, 
3,309 3, 

10,171 19, 

1, 808 3, 
4,710 7, 
2, 246 3, 
2, 566 8, 
5.877 4, 
2, 486 4, 

10, 161 19, 748 
4, 095 5, 228 
3, 504 6, 122 

15, 188 18, 169 
6, 925 9.001 
8.544 8, 776 

11, 095 22, 614 
8, 584 12, 806 
5,276 6,841 

2 11 

20, 890 44,322 
8, 763 20, 829 
4.824 3,723 
4,942 5, 824 
1,235 3, 103 
6, 516 11, 758 
6,461 8.850 
1, 878 10, 2 
4,614 
9, 477 13,295 
4,024 3, 707 


Those who voted against the right-to- 
Work proposal in Ohio represent every 
Segment of our population. They far 
exceed the total number of laboring peo- 
ple. Many rural counties voted against 
the proposal as solidly as did the voters 
from industrial counties. Labor unions, 
farm organizations, religious groups, and 
Many others joined hands in opposing 
the right-to-work proposal. I believe 

views should be respected and for 

, and many other valid reasons, I in- 

tend to vote for the repeal of section 14 

(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Some pro- 

should be made to protect religious 

groups and I am certain this will be done 
before repeal of 14(b) becomes final. 
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The Real Alabama—Part XXXIV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the economy of Alabama is in 
the midst of a great changeover from a 
1-crop system to one which combines 
diversified agriculture with varied indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The change is going ahead with steady 
confidence and consistency. It was dis- 
cussed in a recent publication of the 
Gulf States Paper Corp., and portions 
of that material follow: 

When DeSoto and his goldseekers first 
set foot in Alabama in 1540, they'd found 
El Dorado without realizing it. Unknown to 
them, the fertile soll, deep rivers, vast for- 
ests, and mineral deposits were a storehouse 
of much greater wealth than the gold they 
sought. 

Today, more than at any time in the State's 
history, the potential of this wealth is being 
realized. Alabama provides such a wide 
variety of agricultural and manufactured 
products that economists say every known 
necessity and luxury could be supplied with- 
out importation. 

The change from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy has also seen 
within the industrial community. Ala- 
bama's first industrial boom was in a few 
basic, extractive industries. Today however, 
Alabama's industry embraces a great range 
of products, and the trend is toward finished 
goods, rather than raw material processing. 

Traditional leaders in Alabama industry, 
such as textiles, lumber, iron, and steel, have 
been challenged by new and rapidly growing 
ones, including aluminum products, metal 
fabrication, chemicals, pulp and paper, 
fertilizers, rubber, and processed foods. 

The stepped-up tempo of Alabama’s in- 
dustrial development is evident in such eco- 
nomic indicators as new jobs, increased tax 
revenues, the rapid expansion of communi- 
cation, transportation and other service 
businesses, Along with this development 
there is a corresponding increase in total 
volume of business and retail trade, and in 
total purchasing power. The total 1964 cap- 
ital investment of $751 million in 614 new 
and expanded plants employing more than 
42,000 people makes the State a leader in 
the South in this respect, and 1964 a record 
business year. 

Several of the foremost reasons for progress 
in industrial development have been avall- 
ability of labor raw materials, power and 
fuel, capital, a favorable governmental cli- 
mate and tax structure, availability of trans- 
portation and markets. 

One of the State's chief assets is the more 
than 8½% million people who supply an 
intelligent, native labor force, trained in 
skills, quick to adapt, loyal and efficient. 
Two of every nine of the State’s employed 
people are in Alabama industry, and 81 of 
every $5 of income is derived from manu- 


ually. 
Alabama industry is not concentrated In any 
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one location, all the people of ali counties 
share in industrial job opportunities. 

In addition to its raw material abund- 
ance—products of mines, forests and farms— 
the State occupies a favorable position in 
the production of electric power, coal and 
coke. Natural gas is available to people and 
industry in almost every section of the State, 
Alabama is presently producing oll and gas 
valued at $22 million a year. 

While capital from outside the State plays 
an important part in its industrial develop- 
ment, there is more local capital today than 
ever before in the State's history. Alabama 
citizens participate in numerous and widely 
varied businesses. 

The State has 10 class 1 and 12 class 2 
railroads with a total of 5,316 rail miles. 
There are more than 30,000 miles of paved 
highways and five regularly scheduled air- 
lines. These facilities along with 2,000 miles 
of navigable rivers, and a modern port, give 
Alabama excellent transportation and ayail- 
ability to domestic and foreign markets. 

A favorable tax structure helps place Ala- 
bama in a good competitive position, and the 
attitude of government on the local, county, 
and State levels has been favorable to in- 
dustry and conductive to further legislation 
advan to industry. ? 

The State's 27 institutions of higher learn- 
ing are turning out men and women with the 
latest ideas—developing men and women for 
managing, producing, selling, and making 
more effective use of the State's resources. 
Alabama has reached the stage in its de- 
velopment where brains and skill haye taken 
over from brawn and inexperience. 

Alabama is a leader in research. In addi- 
tion to research in colleges and agricultural 
experiment stations, private industries oper- 
ate their own research units. The South- 
ern Research Institute in makes 
research facilities available to industry, gov- 
ernment, foundations, and individuals, 

While working for a high standard of liv- 
ing, the people of Alabama don’t neglect 
their spiritual needs. Sundays find them at- 
tending churches of their choice—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish—to gain inspiration for 
the coming week. 

The apparent absence of gold in Alabama 
provided only disappointment to De Soto and 
his explorers. But the people of Alabama 
recognize that human intelligence and initia- 


tive are more than any le 
wealth. For with intelligence and initiative 
they have made their State proud. — 


progres 
sive, and highly productive, with increasing 
promise of success and happy living. 


In THE New ALABAMA—PFOPLE Usz LAND MORE 
EFFECTIVELY 
A transition has taken place within the 
State, changing it from an agrarian to an ` 
industrial economy. The agricultural econ- 
omy has shifted from cotton dominance to a 
varied production encompassing corn, cot- 
ton, timber, livestock and poultry. Modern 
mechanized equipment and chemicals have 


from a rural to an urban State. The day of 
the tenant farmer has ended. 


A long growing season in a temperate cli- 


income annually. Row crops—including 
cotton, corn, peanuts, potatoes, soybeans, 
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truck crops and hay—bdrings in more than 
$285 million. Imported midwestern grain is 
being converted into valuable new crops— 
livestock and poultry. Alabama has become 
one of the leading livestock producing States, 
with a livestock production value of more 
than $166 million annually, and rapidly in- 
creasing. Poultry-raising has developed into 
a major commercial operation, ranking third 
in the Nation, with gross annual receipts in 
excess of $177 million. 

Alabama green gold, its annual timber 
harvest, ts worth more than a billion dollars 
each year, with a potential of double that 
figure. The State is a pioneer in reforesta- 
tion with more than a million acres planted 
in trees in the past decade. 

Alabama acres can produce up to a cord 
and a half of wood each year, as compared 
with one-half cord per acre annually in 
Northern States with the best forest manage- 
ment. The pine growing stock surplus is 30 
percent greater today than 10 years ago, even 
though cutting has doubled. 

This tremendous forest reserve attracts a 
vast forest products industry. Pulpwood is 
now the dominant forest product of Ala- 
bama., The State is the second t pulp- 
wood producer in the Nation, exceeded only 
by Georgia. 

Wood-using industries expanding south- 
ward include those producing pulp, paper 
and lumber, the three major products of the 
forest. Pine plywood, a rather new prod- 
uct, can compete with Douglas fir in con- 
struction grade and interior paneling-grade 


plywood. 

Over 30 minerals are found within the 
State, the only area in the world where the 
principal ingredients for making steel are 
found within a 25-mile radius. Ten percent 
of the Nation’s mineral resources are found 
in Alabama. Included are coal, underlying 
about 7,000 square miles, iron ore, limestone, 
marble, gravel and building stone, oll and 
salt. 

Alabama abounds in fresh water lakes and 
coastal waters. These provide fishing and 
other recreation, as well as beauty for the 
people of the State. Plentiful wildlife in the 
forests makes it a hunter’s paradise. Eleven 
State parks are scattered over Alabama, with 
overnight camping facilities at seven. 

Prom the mountains and lakes in the 
north, through the rich industrial and min- 
eral section, into the fertile black belt, all the 
way to the beaches and flowerland along the 
coast, Alabama is a favored land. 


War on Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAR 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor which appeared recently in 
the Ogden Standard-Examiner: 

WAR on INITIATIVE 

Editor, Standard-Examiner: The Bible 
tells us that there Is a season for everything, 
and I feel that now is the season for all 
thinking Americans to speak out against 
the social giveaway programs of our present 
Federal administration. 

I have been sick at heart at some of the 
things I have read and heard lately, but an 
article in your paper Tuesday has 
made it impossible to keep my silence any 
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longer. Let me quote a few statements from 
this article, “Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Goes to Work in Ogden City.” 

“Candidates must be school dropouts or 
high school graduates not planning to go 
to school this fall. They must be between 
the ages of 16 and 21. They should also be 
from low-income families. 

“Pay is $1.25 an hour. 

“A number of applications have been re- 

ceived, but the quota is not filled and more 
applicants are welcome. 
Mr. Eide said it (the program) is de- 
signed to give young people ‘a record of 
work.’ Many of them have difficulty getting 
a job because they had had no work experi- 
ence.” 

It would seem that America no longer 
places a premium on integrity or hard work. 
A student graduating from high school and 
planning to go to college must go begging 
for work, or work at jobs paying much less 
than $1.25 an hour, while the less-gifted or 
ambitious youth has everything going for 
hin. 


Let me refer to the above quote that many 
applications have been received but the 
quota is not filled. I know of one girl who 
applied for a job who was an honor student 
in high school and in her first year at col- 
lege. Although from a large family, she was 
told she could not qualify for one of these 
jobs because her father made several hun- 
dred dollars a year more than he should in 
order for her to be considered from a low- 
income family. 

It is further stated that the Youth Corps 
program is designed to give young people a 
record of work. What about the high school 
graduate or college student? Don't they re- 
quire a work record? 

I think the war on poverty could more 
aptly be called the war on initiative. 

It is time for us to raise our voices and 
protest such unfair and un-American pro- 
grams. 

Mrs. ILENE S. Coo. 


District of Columbia Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of which I am chairman, 
devoted considerable attention to H.R. 
7067, and determined that the legislation 
embodied therein is much needed in the 
District of Columbia. 


For the information of the Members, 
I should like to give some of the back- 
ground of and precedents for this legis- 
lation, as well as offer a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of H.R. 7067 as reported: 


BACKGROUND 


Since 1956 legislation similar to the re- 
ported bill has been introduced, considered, 
and modified in an effort to prescribe defi- 
nite administrative procedures for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 

The adoption by the Congress in 1946 of 
the Federal Administrative Procedure Act 
(60 Stat. 237), covering the Federal Ad- 
ministrative agencies, set the pattern for 
many of the States to follow. Thus far, 
the following 19 States have adopted a State 
Administrative Procedure Act, or portions 
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thereof; guaranteeing minimum standards 
of fair administrative procedure; 


irginia. 

The reported bill is based upon the model 
act for administrative procedures in the 
States, approved by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
However, it has been modified and adjusted 
by the Administrative Law Committee of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, and 
by subcommittees of your committee, to em- 
brace the functions of the District, which 
operates sometimes as a State, sometimes 
as a city, sometimes as both. Obviously, all 
the provisions of the usual model State Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act may not success- 
fully be applied literally to the varied op- 
erations of the many different administra- 
tive agencies in the District of Columbia. 
Hence, the model act has been revised in 
many respects to meet local conditions, so 
the reported bill is well developed and pro- 
vides a comprehensive District of Columbia 
Administrative Procedure Act. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 7067 
SCOPE OF THE STATUTE 


Section 2 provides that the act shall sup- 
plement other provisions of law relative to 
procedures to be observed by the agencies 
covered, but provides that the act super- 
sedes any such law or procedure if there is a 
conflict. 

DEFINTTEONS 

Section 3 defines the statutory terms, 
such as party,“ “contested case,” “inde- 
pendent agency,” “licensing,” “sanc- 
tion.” The definition of “contested case” 
has been drafted so as to exclude adminis- 
trative functions traditionally nonsuscep- 
tible to application of the process of adjudi- 
cation, such as inspections, tests, elections, 
etc., and where generally no hearing is ex- 
pressly or implicitly required by any other 
law. 

PROCEDURAL RULES 


Section 4 provides for the establishment 
of rules of procedure, including, but not 
limited to, rules of practice before each 
agency and allows for supplementing such 
rules by descriptive statements for the as- 
sistance of interested persons. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


Section 5 provides that the Commission- 
ers shall publish the District of Columbia 
Register at regular intervals in which rules 
of the agencies of the District of Columbia 
are to be published; provides that the courts 
are to take judicial notice of such published 
rules; and provides that other matters of 
public interest, codifications of rules, notice 
of public hearings, etc., are to be published 
in the District of Columbia Register. 

PUBLIC NOTICE AND PARTICIPATION IN 
RULEMAKING 


Section 6 requires public notice prior to 
the adoption of rules or proposed rule 
changes to be listed in the District of Colum- 
bia Register, so as to afford interested par- 
ties the opportunity to submit their views. 
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In the case of an emergency requiring im- 
mediate adoption of a rule, then the rule 
shall be valid without notice if, thereafter, 
all the provisions of the act are met within 
120 days of its adoption. 

FILING AND PUBLISHING RULES 


Section 7 provides that within 30 days 
of the effective date of the act, each agency 
shall file a certified copy of its rules with 
the Commissioners. No rule, except an emer- 
gency rule as referred to in section 7(c) of 
the act, adopted after the effective date of 
the act shall become effective until after its 
publication in the District of Columbia Reg- 
ister. 

COMPILATION OF RULES 


Section 8 provides that rules in effect at 
the date of the enactment of this act shall 
be compiled, indexed, and published in the 
District of Columbia Register, with 
all those meanwhile adopted and in effect 
at such time of compilation, It is further 
provided that compilations shall be supple- 
mented or revised to reflect new rules or 

in rules. Your committee believes 
that for the purpose of compilation, a con- 
tinuing publication in looseleaf form will 
suffice. Hence the amendment to this sec- 
tion striking out the requirement of publi- 
cation every 5 years in the Register. 
DECLARATORY ORDERS 


Section 9 provides that the Commission- 
ers or an agency may issue, upon the peti- 
tion of an interested person, a declaratory 
ruling deemed necessary to terminate a con- 
troversy or remove uncertainty, and review of 
Such a ruling may be pursued In the same 
Manner prescribed for decisions in contested 
Cases. The refusal to issue a declaratory or- 
der, however, shall not be subject to review. 

CONTESTED CASES 


Section 10 provides that reasonable 
notice of hearings be given in any contested 
Case, as defined in section 2(8) of the bill; 
that the proponent of a rule or order shall 
have the burden of proof; that before any 
final decision the record shall be read by a 
Majority of those rendering decisions, and 
that any adverse decision shall state findings 
of fact and conclusions of law. Findings of 
fact and law shall be supported by and be 
in accordance with reliable, probative, and 
Substantial evidence. Material facts not ap- 
Pearing in the evidence but with respect to 
Which the agency has taken notice must be 
included in the record serving as the basis for 
the order or decision. 

Section 11 states that any person ad- 
Versely affected or aggrieved by an order may 
Petition for review and prescribes the powers 
of review with guidance for their exercise by 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
und. in a few specified instances, by the U.S. 

for the District of Columbia. In gen- 
eral, the standards of judicial review set 
forth in section 11 are identical with those 
found in the Administrative Procedure Act 


U.S Foreign Policy: New Myth and Old 
Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, last week we 
Again observed Captive Nations Week. 


As part of the observance the Captive 
Nations Assembly held a dinner at the 
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National Press Club on July 21, and heard 
an address by Representative GERALD R. 
Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. Forp’s remarks follow: 

U.S. FOREIGN PoLIcy: New MyTHs AND OLD 
REALITIES ý 

I am honored to be here tonight and to 
receive this Captive Nations Award. Your 
organization has a great mission. You help 
keep alive the hope of freedom for the cap- 
tive peoples under communism. With a 
deep sense of humility, I thank you—and 
salute your efforts. 

Tonight I would like to discuss new myths 
and old realities affecting U.S. foreign policy. 
American fighting men are at this moment in 
a hot war in Vietnam. They are there to 
help roll back the tide of Communist. aggres- 
sion. If they are to succeed, here at home 
we must face up to the true nature of the 
enemy—communism. 

The theory has grown in recent years that 
this enemy is changing and mellowing. We 
are told that the Communist world is split- 
ting up. We are advised by so-called ex- 
perts that the Soviet Union wants peaceful 
coexistence. These experts say that we 
should encourage such change by a more tol- 
erant attitude toward communism. 

This has been a dominant theme in recent 
American foreign policy. Unfortunately, it 
is a theme based on hope, not evidence—on 
myth, not reality. 

For example, there has been an effort to 
pull down a verbal Iron Curtain on any dis- 
cussion of the captive nations under Com- 
munist rule. Some misguided spokesmen 
have even opposed the idea of having a Cap- 
tive Nations Week. They claim it rubs the 
Kremlin the wrong way and therefore blocks 
American-Soviet understanding. 

That is the myth—but what is the reality? 
It is that in Eastern Europe tens of millions 
of people live under Communist repression. 
No democratic elections are permitted in 
these countries, The principle of national 
self-determination is ruthlessly denied. 

The myth says that the United States 
should furnish trade and aid to help the 
economics of these captive nations. We are 
told that in this way the Communist 
monolith will break up. > 

That is the myth—but what is the reality? 
The truth can be learned by studying this 
Nation's policy toward Hungary. We are be- 
ing told now that the Communist rulers of 
Hungary are g. We are being told 
now that they too are mellowing. We are 
being advised by the so-called experts that 
the United States should consider a large- 
scale trade and aid program to Communist 
Hungary. The theory is that we can help 
liberalize Hungary’s domestic and foreign 

cles. 


That is the theory. But what is the 
reality? The reality is that the people of 
Hungary today remain under a brutal Com- 
munist dictatorship. The regime there was 
brought to power through bloody repression 
of the Hungarian people—and it remains in 
power by threat and coercion. 

We will pay dearly for such mistaken 
theories. We have paid dearly for them in 
years past. Three times in this decade the 
old realities of communism have fomented 
major world crises. 

There was the reality of the Berlin wall 
in 1961. Today, 4 years later, the wall stands 
as a symbol of Communist aggression. The 
outrage of Western statesmen has been for- 
gotten—as the Communists knew it would. 
But the wall remains. As with the captive 
nations, we are not supposed to mention the 
Berlin wall anymore. To do so, we are told, 
is an unnecessary irritation of the Soviets. 

Thus does the spirit of false coexistence 
march on. It callously ignores all proof of 
Communist aggression. It deceives its fol- 
lowers—and it betrays the cause of freedom. 

Thus, in 1962, came the reality of the Cu- 
ban missile crisis. That crisis should have 
upset the theories of ourmythmakers. Com- 
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munist deceit and aggression were made 
plain for all to see. Despite this fact, the 
reality of the Cuban missile crisis soon gave 
way to myth. 

Again, the apostles of coexistence at any 
price did not admit their mistake. Instead, 
they began arguing that the missile crisis 
advanced the cause of American-Soviet un- 
derstanding. Why? Because, they said, it 
proved to the Russians that the United States 
will stand firm when our vital interests are 
at stake. 

But we might ask why Khrushchey and his 
military advisers ever believed otherwise? 
What led them to think that the United 
States would ever tolerate Soviet missiles in 
the Caribbean? 

The answer is that the Communists con- 
cluded—as the late Robert Frost quoted 
Khrushchey—that America had become too 
liberal to fight. 

Our lesson in Cuba ought to guide us dur- 
ing the third great crisis of this decade— 
in Vietnam. In Cuba, our early vacillation 
encouraged the Communists to bolder-and- 
bolder aggression. 

We cannot—we dare not—lead them to re- 
peat that mistake in Vietnam. 

The Communist leaders in Moscow, Peip- 
ing, and Hanoi must fully understand that 
the United States considers the freedom of 
South Vietnam vital to our interests. And 
they must know that we are not bluffing in 


- our determination to defend those inter- 


ests. 

Mao has said that America will soon tire 
of the war in Vietnam. It is President John- 
son's grave responsibility to convince Mao and 
his Communist allies otherwise. 

Our power is known to the enemy. The 
enemy must be convinced of the fact that 
we will use that power to meet the threat 
of aggression. 

Toward this end I recommended a short 
time ago that we intensify our alr strikes 
against significant military targets in North 
Vietnam. Predictably, I was denounced by 
armchair theorists. Many of these same 
spokesmen have given the President only 
half-hearted support in his Vietnam policy. 
Many have openly attacked the President's 
firmness—and called for a retreat out of Viet- 
nam. 

My purpose was—is—and will continue to 
be—to strengthen the President’s effort to 
convince the enemy of our firmness. But 
many of his ostensible political allies are in 
fact weakening his hand in this crisis. 

Let me repeat what I have said before: 
Here at home, President Johnson need not 
fear that the tion party will ever 
undercut his efforts to be firm against Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam, or elsewhere. 
We have backed these efforts—and we will 
always put national interest above narrow 
partisan interest. 

But the President's worst opponents here 
at home are those critics within his own 
party who are undercutting his credibility 
in enemy capitals. 

Before the Cuban crisis, Khrushchev was 
misled into believing America would not 
stand firm. Today, Mao is being misled by 
the cut-and-run made by mem- 
bers of the President's own political family. 

Mao hears the clamor for negotiation-at 
any-price—from members of the President's 
own political party. 

Mao hears the clamor to retreat to high 
ground or to Saigon— or even to Waikiki— 
from members of the President's own politi- 
cal family. 

Mao hears vague talk of “political solu- 
tions” and de-escalation—from a U.S. Sen- 
ator who not long ago occupied a powerful 
policymaking position in our Government, 
And, he too is a member of the President's 
political family. 

Along with the President, we wonder what 
some of these recommendations mean. But 
Mao believes he knows their meaning. To 
him and his allies, they mean America is 
divided. To Mao and his allies they mean 
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that this country will abandon tts policy of 
firmness in Vietnam. 

These then are the irresponsible critics 
of the President's Vietnam policy. Not those 
of us—Democrat and Republican alike—who 
want it known that the United States will 
defend our vital interests. 

These then are the irresponsible. critics. 
Not those of us who urge that the Presi- 
dent act to-convince the Communists of our 
resolve. 7 

These then are the irresponsible critics. 
Many of the same irresolute voices led us to 
near disaster in Cuba. Now they argue that 
our fight in Vietnam is the wrong battle- 
ground—in the wrong place—at the wrong 
time. 

But the vast majority of Americans know 
that the defense of freedom is the highest 
calling of a great nation. And we believe 
that the time we help protect a free people 
from Communist on we are 
our responsibilities at the right time—in the 
Tight place. 

This does not mean—as some cynical 
spokesmen claim it does—that we must un- 
dertake a holy war against communism. But 
it does mean that we must respond to com- 
munism’s own “unholy war“ against hu- 
man freedom. 

What then are the vital interests we must 
defend in Vietnam? 

Up to now, the public dialog has been 
concerned with escalated means. Perhaps 
the time has arrived when the President, and 
those of us who support him, must escalate 
not means alone—but the ends for which 
we fight. 

Is it enough to say that we are fighting 
to get the enemy to come to a conference 
table? The enemy himself is fighting for 
well-defined objectives. He wants to drive 
us out of Vietnam, conquer the people and 
dominate the land. 

If we are to defeat this enemy objective, 
we too must define our goals in Vietnam. 
Our military commitment has increased. 
Now the President must detail the vital in- 
terests we are fighting for in that part of the 
world. 

With the one exception of Korea, the 
United States has fought every war with 
clear objectives. These goals served to guide 
and sustain our fighting men and our peo- 
ple. The national frustration suffered dur- 
ing the Korean war resulted from our lack 
of clear objectives. 

It is not enough to tell a free people that 
they are fighting a war only to achieve a 
stalemate. It will not be enough to gain in 
Vietnam the same kind of negotiated settle- 
ment reached in Laos. 

The negotiation in Laos opened the borders 
of South Vietnam to Communist aggression. 
We cannot fight in Vietnam to negotiate a 
settlement that will simply open the rest 
of southeast Asia to aggression and sub- 
Version. 

We do not choose to be in Vietnam. We 
would not be in Vietnam if the Communists 
would only leave their neighbors alone. But 
it is not in the Communist nature to leave 
their neighbors alone. The fate of the cap- 
tive peoples throughout the Communist 
world proves this fact. To believe otherwise 
is to believe a myth—not reality. It is a 
myth which might lead the world to the 
darkness of tyranny—or the horrors of a 
global holocaust. 

John Ruskin said: 

“You may either win your peace or buy it; 
win it, by resistance to evil; buy it, by com- 
promise with evil. You may buy your peace 
with silenced consciences; you may buy it 
with broken yows—buy it with lying words 
buy it with base connivances—buy it with 
the blood of the slain, and the cry of the 
captive, and the silence of lost souls over 
hemispheres of the earth, while you sit 
smiling at your serene hearths, lisping com- 
fortable prayers morning and evening, and 
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so mutter continually to yourselves, ‘peace, 
peace, when there is no peace; but only cap- 
tivity and death for you as well as for those 
you leave unsaved; and yours darker than 
theirs.” 

We will win our peace by resistance to evil. 
We will not buy it by compromise with evil, 
That will remain our purpose in Vietnam 
and throughout the world—wherever brave 
men resist tyranny and long for freedom. 


Dante Alighieri Commemorative Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
morning of July 19 at the main post 
office in Chicago over 300 people gathered 
at colorful ceremonies, sponsored jointly 
by the Post Office Department and the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian- 
Americans, to mark the issuance of the 
Dante Alighieri commemorative stamp. 

This year, Hon. John A. Gronouski, 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States, designated a stamp in honor of 
the great Italian poet, Dante Alighieri, 
in order to commemorate the outstand- 
ing contributions Dante has made to the 
arts and to literature. Dante Alighieri, 
born 700 years ago, wrote with inspired 
vision and profound wisdom. To this 
day his works have universal appeal and 
he is a poet as immortal as Shakespeare. 

At the impressive ceremonies honor- 
ing Dante, the Filippo Mazzei Post, 
Italian-American War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., posted the colors, and Rev. Sal- 
vatore Devita, provincial superior, Sca- 
labrini Fathers, gave the invocation, 
after which Harry Semrow, postmaster 
of the Chicago Post Office, welcomed 
those present. 

It is my pleasure to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the remarks made 
on this occasion by Col. Frank W. Ches- 
row, president of the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District, Vincent E. Fer- 
rara, president of the Joint Civic Com- 
mittee of Italian-Americans, and by Hon. 
Alexander Napoli, presiding judge of the 
Criminal Division, Circuit Court of Cook 
County, III. 

The remarks of these distinguished 
Chicagoans follow: 

REMARKS BY COL. FRANK W. CHESROW 

I am very pleased and proud to participate 
in these ceremonies to launch the sale of 
a new commemorative stamp honoring Dante 
Alighieri. This is a fitting tribute to a great 
son of Italy and the universal contributions 
of “an illustrious man who belongs to every 
age and to people of all ages,“ as President 
Johnson said recently. 

As reported in San Francisco, where the 
new stamp went on sale on July 17, 1965, 
Mr. Edward D. Re, Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, indicated 
that President Johnson, in groping for ways 
to deal with the problems of presidential 
politics, occasionally studies the writings of 
Dante. 

In a letter released by the White House 
staff, the President indicated, "Dante's im- 
mortal Divine Comedy’ is the best known and 
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most widely respected work. But for those 
who are charged with administering their 
nation’s affairs, his provocative political 
ideas, expressed In his other literary master- 
pieces, have enduring meaning and signifi- 
cance.” 

I am indeed thrilled that so many of our 
judges, political leaders, and fine represent- 
atives of our community have gathered here 
to pay tribute to Dante. The Joint Civic 
Committee of Italian Americans, the Federal 
Government, and the post office of Chicago 
are to be commended for their leadership in 
focusing attention on this great man on the 
700th anniversary of his birth. 

I congratulate all of you for your partici- 
pation. 


REMARKS BY VINCENT E. FERRARA 


It is with great pride that the Joint Civic 
Committee of Italian Americans participates 
in these ceremonies, Jointly with the Post 
Office, to launch the sale of the new Dante 
postage stamp, commemorating the 700th an- 
niyersary of one of the greatest Italians in 
history. As Time magazine stated in last 
week's issue, “Dante is a man for the ages.” 

Judge Napoli will later present the main 
address, in which I am sure he will discuss 
in a most eloquent manner the great literary 
contributions of Dante Alighieri, and his tre- 
mendous impact upon world literature and 
world civiziation. I shall not infringe, there- 
fore, upon the judge's topic for two good rea- 
sons. First, because he will do so much more 
brilliantly than I can, and, secondly, because 
I do not wish to be held in contempt of court. 

But, seriously, my task as president of the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian Americans 
is to express to all of you our profound 
thanks and deep appreciation for joining 
with us on this unprecedented occasion. 
This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that such an occasion has taken place in the 
city of Chicago. Not for lack of leadership 
or organization among our people, but sim- 
ply because great Italians have rarely been 
honored by the Federal Government through 
this wonderful device of a commemorative 
stamp issue. I understand that only three 
other Italians have been so honored—Colum- 
bus, Verrazano, and Garibaldi, Let us hope 
that this day is a beginning. Let us hope 
that more Italians who have enriched world 
civilization will be given this type of recog- 
nition. Let me assure you that the Joint 
Civic Committee of Italian Americans will 
devote its energies and its leadership to bring 
about this type of recognition, aided, of 
course, by our political leaders and by our 
business and professional men and women. 

At this point I wish to pay special tribute 
to those persons who assisted the joint civic 
committee in its efforts to have this special 
issue of the Dante stamp. First, we wish to 
express our gratitude to the Honorable John 
Gronouski, Postmaster General of the United 
States who readily approved our recommen- 
dation which was brought to his attention 
by our esteemed and brilliant political 
leader, Senator Pavut Dovcias. Senator 
Dova.as, who has a great love for Italy and 
its people and culture can always be counted 
upon to help us promote such activities, and 
so to Senator Door As, we say “thank you” 
from the bottom of our hearts for his inter- 
vention on our behalf. 

I also wish to express our deep appreciation 
to our own beloved leader, Congressman 
FrANK ANNUNZIO, for his enthusiastic sup- 
port in connection with this measure. As 
you all know, this competent and dynamic 
Representative of this, the Seventh District, 
always goes out of his way to give vigorous 
leadership to every liberal and enlightened 
cause for the welfare of his constituents and 
for the American people as a whole. 

I also wish to express thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Prof. Joseph Fuctilla from North- 
western University for conceiving the idea 
of a Dante commemorative stamp. He pro- 
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posed the idea to the Joint Civic Committee 
of Itallan Americans which in turn set the 
wheels in motion to achieve this objective. 
Professor Fucilla, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Northwestern 
University, and a member of our committee, 
has devoted a lifetime to scholarly research. 
His publications and his achievements are too 
numerous for me to mention under these 
circumstances, but I assure you that they 
are recognized by his colleagues in the 
academic world. 

Last, but not least, I wish to take this 
opportunity to express our gratitude to Post- 
master Harry H. Semrow, our genial and capa- 
ble host, for his efforts In permitting us to 
join with the post office in this celebration, 
and in making all of the arrangements, in 
which he was ably assisted by his capable 
“alter ego”, the Director of Operations, Wil- 
liam Boschelli and the Director of Office 
Administrative Services, Philip Lazzara. 

There are many other persons who quietly 
and behind the scenes assisted the Joint Civic 
Committee of Italian Americans in achieving 
its objective of having issued a Dante com- 
memorative stamp. But time does not per- 
mit a complete enumeration. But to all those 
Who assisted. and to all of you present here 
today I wish again to express our apprecia- 
tion for your participation in these cere- 
monies. 

It is very important that we as Americans 
of Italian extraction participate in civic, edu- 
cational, and cultural ventures of all kinds. 
Participation in positive and constructive ac- 
tivities is necessary if we are to preserve and 
Strengthen our Democratic way of life, and 
it is of paramount importance that our Amer- 
icans of Italian extraction be especially active 
because we have many talents and abilities 
Which can be utilized to enrich our American 
Way of life. 

This, finally, is the basic purpose of the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian Americans 
to mobilize our leadership and our resources 
for a better life for our children, our local 
community and our Nation for a greater 
America. 

And in conclusion, I wish to announce that 
the Joint Civic Committee of Italian Amer- 
icans will, this morning, purchase $1,000 
Worth of the Dante Stamp. I sincerely hope 
that all of you will manifest your interest 
In similar fashion. I thank you. 


DANTE A MAN FOR THE AGES,” ADDRESS BY THE 
HONORABLE JUDGE ALEXANDER J. NAPOLI 
Ladies and gentiemen, the 700th anniver- 

sary of the birth of one of the world’s great- 

est and most sublime poets, Dante Alighieri, 
is being celebrated this year in all civilized 
nations. 

Commemorations honoring him have al- 
ready been held in many places in our United 
States, including Chicago; but today we 
Americans are paying him a very special trib- 
Ute, a tribute which is usually reserved for 
Our own Presidents and men of genius, but 
Seldom, if ever, accorded to those of foreign 
Countries. As you all know, a special com- 
Memorative Dante stamp has been issued and 
Boes on sale today for the first time. 

To tell you in some detail why all these 

s are being rendered to Dante, and 

Why they are due to him would require 

volumes and many hours of our precious 

time. But I am afraid that in the few min- 

Utes allotted to me there is little else I can 

do beyond merely enumerating, with few 

comments and observations, the extraordi- 
nary achievements of this greatest of all 

Ttalian poets, who is also unantmously con- 

Sidered the father of the melodious language 

Of Italy. 

The most important events of his life 
briefly are these: 

Dante was born in the latter part of May 
1265 in Florence (which means the city of 
Sowers), then a free city-state, which had 
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been enjoying a democratic government with 
a parliament long before King John signed 
the famous Magna Charta. The name given 
to him was “Durante” (or long lasting), of 
which Dante is a shortened form. His edu- 
cation was undoubtedly the best that could 
be obtained in the 13th century. After 
studying with Brunetto Latini, the well- 
known author of “Il Tesoretto,” a sort of 
medieval eneyclopedia, Dante attended the 
University of Bologna, where he eagerly ab- 
sorbed the history, philosophy, theology, and 
the natural sclences with which his works, 
most especially the “Divine Comedy” are top- 
heavy. No book on earth displays such vast 
and thorough knowledge. Dante also 
learned riding, fencing, painting, and singing. 

In 1289 he had a taste of war, for he fought 
with the Florentine Army in two short wars; 
against Arezzo and Pisa. In order to be able 
to enter politics, he enrolled in the corpora- 
tion or guild of physicians and druggists. 
He held several offices, including the Im- 
portant offices of Priore and Florentine Am- 
bassador to Pope Boniface VIII. Although 
he fell in love with Beatrice, he married 
Gemma Donati, from whom he had several 
children. When the Black Guelphs won the 
elections in 1301, Dante, a White Guelph, was 
exiled together with the leaders of his party; 
later he was condemned to pay a fine, and 
when he refused to do so, he was condemned 
in absentia to death by being burned alive. 
He died in Ravenna after 20 years of wander- 
ing throughout Italy, for ever-longing to re- 
turn to his “bel San Giovanni"; te., the city 
of his birth. 

Dante wrote very fluently in Latin, Italian, 
and even Provencal. In medieval times 
Latin was considered by all the appropriate 
language of scholars, the sole language to be 
employed in writing about serious matters. 
Hence, it was natural for him to write in 
Latin some of his most important works. 
In Latin are “De Vulgari Eloquio,” a very 
interesting treatise about the emerging lan- 
guage of Italy; “Quaestio de Aqua et Terra,” 
a discussion on geophysics; some eclogues; 
some episties of political nature; and “De 
Monarchia,” a very provocative treatise on 
government and political theory. We know 
that he had begun to write in Latin even 
his masterpiece, the “Divine Comedy,” be- 
cause of the sublime nature of its subject 
matter, but that he soon switched to Italian 
in order to reach a greater number of readers. 


As a political theorist Dante towers far - 


above the thinkers of his age, and for this 
alone he deserves all the honors and homages 
We are paying him in this 700th anniversary 
of his birth. He was indeed the great 
prophet and visionary; he was 700 years ahead 
of his time, for he believed in a one-world 
and one-world government. He firmly be- 
lieved, and he was led to this by the sorrowful 
experiences of his days, that only a world 
state or government could keep a stable order 
with peace and justice ail over the world. 

He reasoned syllogistically more or less in 
this fashion: man is a rational or reasoning 
animal, and his natural function is rational 
or intellectual activity; but this function can 
be properly exercised only if peace is main- 
tained; therefore man needs a government 
which will preserve peace on earth, in other 
words, a world government. 

We who live in the nuclear age, can appre- 
ciate Dante's political theory a great deal 
better than his contemporaries; and to avoid 
future catastrophies, we have already taken a 
step toward world government by establish- 
ing the United Nations, It matters not that 
Dante theorized that the head of the world 
government should be an emperor, and that 
his seat should be in the glardino della 
Europa”; namely, Italy; what Is relevant and 
material is the idea of a world state, or world 
government; and Dante must be given full 
credit for it, as indeed he is by all scholars. 

Dante loved and cherished the wisdom and 
the beauty of the ancient Greco-Roman 
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classics, such as Homer, Livy, Horace, and 
Virgil; his love and admiration for Virgil is 
so great, that he refers to him as “il mio 
maestro e ll mio autore” (my teacher and my 
author), and made him his guide through 
hell and purgatory. 

This pervasive feeling, this strong affection 
and deep veneration of Dante for the writ- 
ers and thinkers of the ancient classical 
world make Dante a forerunner of Renais- 
sance and humanism, that great period of 
history when the best of Greek and Latin 
civilization, literature and science was resur- 
rected from the dead by the Italians, and 
made to live again and become a very im- 
portant and fundamental part of the educa- 
tion of the modern man. 

Of course, Dante is best known for his 
writings in the vernacular, namely Itallan. 
He wrote in this beautiful and melodious 
language: Vita Nuova” or ("The New Life“), 
a prose and verse story of his love for Bea- 
trice; “Il Convivio,” (or “The Banquet”), a 
philosophical treatise also in prose and verse; 
and finally “La Divina Commedia” ("The 
Devine Comedy”), the greatest poem ever 
written, the most often printed, translated 
and written about book, next, of course, to 
the Bible. There are some 77 translations 
of it in the English language alone. 

By writing these works in the vernacular 
Italian, Dante accomplished three very un- 
usual and important things: (1) he im- 
mortalized the dolce stil nuovo or sweet new 
style of love poetry; (2) he gave a new life 
and stature to a vernacular, that up to that 
time had not been used in writings of a 
serious nature; (3) he became, ipso facto 
the father, the creator of the Latin's first 
born daughter; the beautiful and melodious 
Italian language. 

Dante's glory, however, rests chiefly, as you 
all know, on the “Divine Comedy,” a long 
poem in three parts or cantiche, dealing with 
his imaginary journey through the world be- 
yond: Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, 
This poem is at once the strangest, most 
sublime, most beautiful, and most difficult of 
all poems. It is a deep, through study of man 
at his best and at his worst; it is the fasci- 
nating story of mankind as it actually is and 
as it ought to be; the story of man's redemp- 
tion and final salyation. Yes, the whole wide 
world is somehow in it; thieves, murders, 
traitors, counterfeiters, atheists, epicureans, 
etc., but there are heroes such as St. 
of Assisi, St. Benedict, Peter Damian, Joachim 
da Fiore, etc. Because all knowledge is the 
province of the “Divine Comedy,” the poem is 
akin to the encycolpedias of the Middle 
Ages, called Summae, such as the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas. To read it with profit and 
enjoyment, one who is not acquainted with 
history, astronomy, music, philosophy, 
mythology, poetry, and theology, must con- 
stantly refer to explanatory notes. 

The language is compact and concise, rival- 
ing and at times, surpassing Horace and 
Tacitus. The tone is, at various times, 
prophetic, violent, and exquisitely sweet. 
Everything is proportionate and symmetrical; 
there are 33 cantos in each cantica (or part) 
and 1 canto, the first, as a sort of introduc- 
tion, making thus a total of 100 cantos; a 
perfect number according to numerology. 
Each cantica ends with the words “A riveder 
le stelle,” to see the stars again. 

The numerous similes and other figures 
of speech are incontestable evidence of Dan- 
te’s vast and deep knowledge of man and 
nature, There is an intensity and earnest- 
ness in this marvellous epic, which is un- 
equaled in any other poem. Its sublimity is 
such that a later generation added the word 
Divine to what Dante had simply entitled 
Commedia. 

Dante himself rightly calls his poem, the 
poem, “a cul han posto man e cielo e terra,” 
the poem on which both heaven and earth 
have labored. 
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or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most creative and dedi- 
cated men in Government today is Mr. 
Eugene P. Foley, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. Many 
of his innovations have borne fruit in 
terms of greater opportunities for small 
businessmen. 

One of the most imaginative and 
promising of the new approaches used 
by Mr. Foley has been his plan to bring 
together small businessmen in foreign 
nations with American small business- 
men in joint business ventures abroad. 
In this way our free enterprise system 
can play an important role in economic 
development of other nations while ex- 
panding American foreign trade. 

The most dramatic chapter of this 
effort is unfolding in Tunisia where 
American and Tunisian small business- 
men are engaged as partners in business 
ventures. Mr. J. A. Livingston, a dis- 
tinguished columnist for the Washing- 
ton Post, has written an informative 
article explaining this pioneering ven- 
ture and its significance. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, believing it will be of wide- 
spread interest to millions of small busi- 
nessmen throughout the Nation. 

The column follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 23, 
1965] 


PLANTING OUR FLAG WITHOUT MARINES 
(By J. A. Livingston) 


Perhaps a dozen Americans—well, maybe 
20—have heard of Sotad. Its a newly 


Waynesboro, Va., Dallas, and Milwaukee. You 
can't help wondering how they got together. 
What daring, what aspiration. You might 


opera by corpora’ 
acronym. Will it live up to its pretension? 

Sotad is French alphabetics for Tunisian- 
American Small-Business Development 
Corp.—Societe Tuniso Americaine Developpe- 
ment. It's capitalized for $75,000 in all— 
$15,000 in hard American dollars and $60,000 
in counterpart Tunisian dinars advanced by 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID). Already it has put $45,000 in Claude 
financial pot. 

Why? Because Gozlan is a rarity—a 
Tunisian with entrepreneurial zest, a yen to 
own and operate his own business. 

In 1956 he sold his automobile for $2,000, 
got a small shop, hired three employees and 
started manufacturing tables, chairs, and 
other simple items of furniture of metal and 
wood. For locomotion, he bought a motor 
scooter. 

He now employs 170 persons. This year he 
expects to gross $800,000 (in dinars), a 
$200,000 gain over last year. His capital is 
stated at $250,000, on which he nets $80,000, 
or better than 30 percent. Not bad. 
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That high earnings potential and the 
challenge—the chance to implant American 
know-how where it will be effective politically 
and economically—lured the three Ameri- 
cans into Tunisia. They are: 

Charles Eckman, whose Virginia Metal- 
crafters, Inc., makes lawnmowers and garden 
tractors and whose Williamsburg Reproduc- 
tions manufacturers brass and other metal 
products. He is working with Gozlan on 
the use of Eckman parts in the manufacture 
of tractors and in fashioning brass products 
for export, largely to the United States. 

Dan Varel, who will work with Gozlan in 
producing oil-well bits, the mainstay of his 
Varel Manufacturing Co., in Dallas. He also 
has plants in Paris and Algeria. 

Robert Moon, soon to make his fourth trip 
to the Gozlan works. His Lakeside Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, specializes in 
sheetmetal products—tables, chairs, and 
other items. This, as noted, is what Goz- 
lan got started in. Moon hopes to cut costs 
and improve designs. 

Gozlan is completing a tour of the plants 
of his three partners to see firsthand the 
how and why of their methods and tech- 
niques. He was brought together with his 
American coadventurers by Eugene Foley, 
head of the Small Business Administration, 
who feels that underdeveloped countries 
don't—can't—develop giant industries over- 
night. They need small businesses. Foley 


sponsored a trip of small businessmen to 
Tunisia. 


Theory: Who can better teach developing 
businessmen in developing countries than 
men who, perforce, are versed in small busi- 
ness problems—production, distribution, 
sales from the raw materials up. 

To be sure, many underdeveloped coun- 
tries tend toward socialism—state ownership 
of enterprise. This is hard to avoid in an 
era of automation, requiring heavy invest- 
ment. In primitive societies, individuals 
don't amass wealth—capital. Nor do they 
develop entrepreneurial skills. So the gov- 
ernment usually has to buy the machinery 
and provide the management. 


know-how and collaboration—to foster this 
pragmatism where and when it’s located. In 
Eckman, Varel, and Moon, Foley found three 
Americans willing to take a 10-percent stake 
in Gozlan's business. 

If the Gozlan venture succeeds, Sotad will 
explore other joint ventures. We don't 
a for opportunities, for offers. Moon told 


ut Eckman, Varel, and Moon are true 
American businessmen. They're in Tunisia 
for profit. They don't intend to lose their 
stake or AID's either. 

They're also in Tunsia for kicks. It's their 
way—and Foley’s—of planting the American 
Hag abroad without using the marines. Call 
it technological infiltration—if you will. 

Let's hope Sotad grows up to its acronym. 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able John L. Niblack, judge of the Marion 
County Circuit Court, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has had a long and distinguished 
legal career in the Hoosier State. His 
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concern with the welfare of his commu- 
nity has made him one of the most out- 
standing civic leaders in Indianapolis, 
and his comments on the war on poverty 
which appeared in the July 25, 1965, In- 
dianapolis Times reflect a lifetime of ex- 
perience and perceptive observation. 

His comments follow: 

THE Wan ON POVERTY 
(By Judge John L. Niblack) 

It is hard for me, born in rural America 
in another century, and reared in a national 
tradition that our country was the land of 
opportunity and freedom, to witness the 
surrender of liberty and the degradation of 
the individual that is now taking place. 

When I was young, the Bible, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, Ben Franklin’s Almanac, Abraham 
Lincoln’s biography and Horatio Alger, Jr., 
were required reading for youth and largely 
formed their ideals. 

Children were taught to stand on their 
own feet, to work, to save their money and to 
make a place for themselves in the world. 
Ninety-nine percent of the leaders and rich 
folks sprang from poor families. 

There has been a continual war on poverty 
going on in the United States since the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. They almost 
Starved to death. Other than some old re- 
cluse, I have never heard of anyone who 
starved to death, even in the great depres- 
sion of the middle 30's. 

We have county homes, welfare depart- 
ments, old age assistance, social security, day 
nursery, Flanner House, united fund, slum 
clearance, school aid and many other local 
agencies catering to the unfortunate. 

The Center Township Trustee’s office alone 
has 5,000 families on direct food, rent and 
medical aid beyond the welfare department, 
which spends $20 million a year in keeping 
and rehabilitating dependent people. 

This Federal war on poverty is a silly waste 
of public money by our National Government 
in Foggy Bottom, W: D.C., a Gov- 
ernment that has no money, is $350 billion in 
debt, takes $125 billion a year in taxes and 
deductions from you and me and borrows 
the rest from us—to help us. 

This war on poverty of course appeals to 
the best that is in people, The local com- 
mittee is a good one. I appointed Mrs. Coap- 
stick (a representative of the welfare board 
on CAAP) to the welfare board and backed 
Richard Lugar (another CAAP director) for 
the school board. Many others on it are fine 
people and my friends. Yet it has no real 
authority and the whole idea is a needless 
duplication of local effort. 

In my time since I was a reporter on the 
Times and attending night law school (at my 
own expense) I have seen the terrible slums 
along Fall Creek in Nels Wells’ “black bot- 
toms,” where many cabins had dirt floors, 
abolished by local effort in slum clearance 
project A. 

There are no such slums now. The great 
majority of colored people live in good mid- 
dile-class homes and many live in the finest 
homes in town and country, through their 
own efforts. 

What Indianapolis needs is a central clear- 
ing office to find out the problem families in 
this county and recommend it to our com- 
mittee on poverty. Eleven percent of chil- 
dren entering the first grade are not capable 
mentally of going on to high school. Drunk- 
enness, gambling, and divorce lead to a great 
percentage of impoverished families, crime, 
and juvenile delinquency. 

All cases coming under juvenile court: 
criminal and municipal courts; civil courts 
of divorces with children, child support, re- 
ciprocal runaway puppy cases to other States, 
insanity inquest and retarded children; all 
welfare department cases; school dropouts, 
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hookey players and class failures; county 
health cases; condemned dwellings; town- 
ship relief cases and police and sheriff's re- 
Ports on cases, except minor traffic viola- 
tions, should be noted and sent to the central 
Clearinghouse for a card index cross file. A 
constant study should be made of all such 
families. Then relief could be devised for 
these community problems. Instead of 
treating symptoms as now, we could begin 
to treat causes. 

Finally, a chief objection to this Federal 
War on poverty, for example: take the opera- 
tion Head Start program for preschool chil- 
dren. Now the Federal agents arbitrarily 
elect families who are not competent to give 
their babies preschool training. The next 
logical step will be to take such children 
away at birth and place them in a competent 
home or asylum such as the Knightstown 
home for war orphans, a very successful 
Operation. 

Later the ultimate step, of course, under 
Such a dictatorship as is developing over our 
lives, will be to select persons who are deemed 
unfit to propagate and they must be steril- 
ized. Thus Government will benefit the en- 
tire Nation. Local government and freedom 
Of the individual will be more—maybe 
Tightly so. 


Report of National Projects Committee to 
the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


or onTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the national projects committee which 
Was unanimously adopted by the recent 
52d national convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in 
Washington, June 8 to 11, 1965. 

The operative committee of the con- 
Bress, the nationa? projects committee, 
Consists of an outstanding expert on wa- 

resource problems from each of the 
Major drainage basins of the United 
States. They serve without compensa- 
tion of any kind whatsoever and bear all 
of their own expenses when coming to 
Washington and while serving here on 
this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing and 
Presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in line for approval. The com- 
Mittee does not originate action on any 
Droject but acts only on applications 
Ww are presented to it. The projects 
recommended by the committee and en- 
dorsed by the congress are vigorously 
Dressed for inclusion in the Govern- 
ment's public works program and appro- 
Priations or allocation of funds sought 
therefor. 


We are grateful to the members of this 
Committee for their public-spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
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the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as well as the 
people in the areas to be served thereby. 
The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 
COMMITTEE ON PROJECTS 


Representative Rosert T. Secrest, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. (Home: 
Senecaville, Ohio), chairman, 

William H. Webb, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.O., secretary. 

MEMBERS 


New Engiand division: John J, Halloran, 
general manager, Boston Maritime Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

North Atlantic division: Malcolm Pirnie, 
Jr., consulting engineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Col. George W. 
Gillette, U.S. Army, retired, Wilmington, N.C. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu B. 
Meyers, Baton Rouge, La, 

Southwestern division: Dale Miller, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

North central division: Al Hansen, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., cochairman. 

Missouri River division: Dan S. Jones, Jr., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: J. I. Perrey, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. West, 
Walia Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Vice Adm, Murrey 
L. Royar, U.S. Navy, retired, Washington, D.C. 

Pacific Ocean division: Robert T. Chulk, 
manager-chief engineer, Division of Water 
and Land Development, Department of Land 
and Natural Resources, State of Hawaii. 

Western intermountain region: Harold H. 
Christy, Pueblo, Colo, 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
52p NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

June 11, 1965. 

Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 

gress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Prestpent: In pursuance of the 

call of the President, your projects com- 

mittee met on June 9, 1965, to consider proj- 
ects submitted since the last session of the 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Hear- 

ings were afforded all who made appearance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 71 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane on. 
soil conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation. b 

Of the proposals examined, this committee 
is convinced that 40 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $1,936,- 
542,000. Nine proposals appear to be with- 
out sufficiently advanced development to 
warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 20 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
of said surveys have not been completed and 
we therefore recommend in these cases that 
Congress appropriate sufficient funds to per- 
mit completion of these surveys as soon as 
practicable in order that action may be taken 
toward classification by this Congress. We 
find two which on preliminary 
examination appear to be desirable and need- 
ful, and we accordingly recommend that en- 
gineering and economic investigations of sur- 
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vey scope be made in these cases with a view 
to developing projects for subsequent author- 
ization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon. 

The water resources projects now in opera- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers have reduced 
transportation costs and flood damages and 
provided electric energy, improved water sup- 
plies, public recration, and benefits from the 
preservation and enhancement of fish and 
wildlife resources. 

In calendar year 1963, the waterborne 
commerce of the United States amounted to 
1,174 million tons, consisting of 555 million 
tons on coastal harbors and channels, 188 
million tons on the Great Lakes, and 431 
million tons on inland and intracoastal 
waterways. Each of these three systems has, 
by savings in transportation costs, more 
than justified construction and operating 
costs. Coastal harbors and channels are 
being progressively improved to provide the 
greater depths required for ocean carriers 
of today. Depths of 35 feet now generally 
prevail at major harbors on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, ranging up to 45 feet in New 
York Harbor. Depths of 30 to 40 feet are 
generally available along the Pacific coast. 
Harbors and channels of lesser depth also 
have been provided for commercial fishing, 
recreational boating, and harbors of refuge. 
Great Lakes harbors joined by the connect- 
ing channels, provide a low-cost transport 
artery that permits movement of materials 
and products in huge quantities to advan- 
tageously located industrial areas. Control- 
ling depths in the channels are 
now 27 feet in both upbound and down- 
bound channels. There are some 60 harbors 
on the Great Lakes with authorized project 
depths of 18 to 27 feet. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has improved in varying degree 
some 22,000 miles of inland waterways, of 
which about 19,000 miles are currently in 
commercial use. Commerce on the inland 
and intracoastal waterways increased about 
4 percent during the past year, to establish 
a record of 139 billion ton-miles. 

The authorized flood control program, in- 
cluding the Mississippi River and tributaries 
project, is estimated to cost $9 billion. Since 
1936, the Corps of Engineers has completed 
nearly 500 projects having a cost of about 
$2 billion. Projects having an estimated 
cost of $5 billion are under construction, 
and many of these have been advanced to 
the point where they are at least partially 
effective for flood control. The remainder of 
the active flood control programs, estintated 
to cost $2 billion, has not been started. 
Many multiple-purpose reservoir projects 
with power also provide important flood con- 
trol benefits. A total of almost 825 Corps of 
Engineers projects of all categories are now 
fully or partially effective for flood control. 

Corps of Engineers projects have been 
highly effective in reducing flood damages. 
During the limited period they have been in 
operation, they have prevented flood damages 
of almost $12.5 billion. More than $650 mil- 
lion of flood damage was prevented during 
fiscal year 1964. The Nation will remain 
vulnerable to severe flood damages from 
major floods until an adequate degree of pro- 
tection is achieved. This goal may be 
reached through orderly prosecution of exist- 
ing flood control plans, expanded to meet 
economic development taking place in flood 
plains. The results from operating flood- 
control projects prove that much of the flood 
damage now experienced can be economically 
prevented. 

Heavy snows and rain in December 1964 
caused disastrous flooding in northern Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
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Nevada. In the latter part of January 1965, 
a combination of rain and snowmelt caused 
further flooding in Oregon, Washington, ma 
Idaho with extensive damages. 

currently estimated at $480 million. Under 
authorities available to the Corps of Engi- 
neers the sum of about $40 million was ex- 
pended for flood fighting, provisions of emer- 
gency protective works, health and sanita- 
tion measures, debris clearance, and the 
necessary rehabilitation of existing Corps of 
Engineers projects. 

Following the time when Alaska was rocked 
by an earthquake of March 27, 1964, the 
Corps of Engineers was requested to assume 
responsibility for much of the repair and res- 
toration work in the earthquake disaster 
area. The sum of about $90 million was pro- 
vided to the Corps for this work. 

April 1965 rainfall, combined with delayed 
melting of the heavy snowpack in Iowa and 
Minnesota, caused major flooding in south- 
ern Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, and 
parts of Wisconsin and Illinois. Many thou- 
sands of popio were evacuated and pi 

to run into many millions 
of a k Rivers crested at record or near- 
record stages. At Mankato, Minn., the Min- 
nesota River crested at 29.1 feet (only 08 
feet below the 1881 historical record stage); 
and af St. Paul, Minn. the Mississippi 
River crested at 26 feet (about 4 feet above 
the record 1952 stage). Record and near- 
record stages also occured on the Mississippi 
River from Fort Ripley, Minn. to Keithsbury, 
III. The Army Corps of Engineers initiated 
preparatory measures early in March, when 
the dangerous flood potential became ap- 
parent, and actively promoted adequate ad- 
vance preparation on the part of the States 
and local interests. Corps personnel ad- 
vised on flood fighting measures, and pro- 
vided feasible assistance to supplement local 
resources and capabilities. The vigorous 
flood fights made at St. Paul, Mankato, and 
Winona in Minnesota, at La Crosse in Wis- 
consin, and at Dubuque in Iowa are notable 
examples of coordinated Federal, State and 
local efforts. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that about $40 million of damages were pre- 
vented by existing flood control projects of 
the Corps of Engineers, and about $95 million 
could have been prevented by prof- 
ects that have been authorized but not yet 
constructed. 

The position of hydroelectric power de- 
velopment in the program has grown with 
the increasing needs of the Nation for elec- 
tric energy, and the expanding Federal in- 
terest in its development and use. The con- 
struction of reservoirs has afforded wide 
possibilities for the development of water- 
power. Hydroelectric power production at 
corps projects in operation during fiscal year 
1964 amounted to 33 billion net kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy. This represents 
about 18 percent of the hydroelectric power 
production, and about 3 percent of the total 
electric production, from all public and pri- 
vate electrical generating plants in the 
Nation. 

The Corps of Engineers is presently operat- 
ing about 2.3 million acre-feet of water sup- 
ply storage space in 27 reservoirs, which sup- 
plements the water supplies for over 2 mil- 
lion people in 72 towns, cities, and rural 
areas. It is estimated that a dependable 
supply in excess of 1,300 million gallons per 
day is available from water supply storage 
space now in operation. There is presently 
about 3.5 million acre-feet of water supply 
storage space under construction in 21 res- 
er voir projects. 

Conservation releases and releases from 
hydropower generation improved the quan- 
tity and quality of downstream flows, bene- 
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fitting water supplies, recreation, and fish 
and wildlife. 

‘The civil works program contributes to the 
Nation’s outdoor recreational opportunity 
through the development of water resource 
projects. The construction of reservoirs, 
harbors, and waterways, and the protection 
of coastal beach areas foster increasing rec- 
reational benefits. Public use visitation at 
reservoirs and certain waterway projects re- 
ported for calendar year 1963 was 147 mil- 
lion, an increase of 16 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. Our expanding population with 
more leisure time, more purchasing power, 
and more mobility continues to seek more 
opportunities to enjoy the outdoors, and 
quickly takes advantage of the new arti- 
ficial lakes created through the construction 
of reservoirs. This is evidenced by the peak- 
day attendance of 3,350,000 persons using the 
facilities and 178,000 watercraft in operation 
on these waters. Recreation has become so 
extensive a use of water resource projects 
that it can now be considered a factor in the 
economic justification for construction of 
multiple-purpose dams and reservoirs. 

Your committee requests that the Con- 
gress take particular note of the increased 
number of reclamation projects upon which 
appearances were made this year. It has 
been many years since we have noted this 
degree of interest and support before the 
projects committee on behalf of specific rec- 
lamation and Irrigation developments. 

In total, eight projects or units of projects 
were considered and of these seven have 
been endorsed (class I) and one was found to 


provide, in addition to needed irrigation 
service for diversified crop production, sub- 
stantial supplies of municipal and industrial 
water in the Westerh States. They would 
also provide many multiplepurpose corollary 
benefits through fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment and Increased outdoor recreational op- 
portunities. 

The committee wishes to emphasize for 
the information of the Congress that a dis- 
tinct trend toward multiplepurpose use of 
water and related land resources is evident 
in the projects considered by the committee 
this year, We find that these developments 
have been carefully planned with a high 
degree of awareness for local, regional, and 
national needs. Particular attention has 
apparently been given to projects which 
would feature municipal water supplies, 
supplemental irrigation to preserve 
economies threatened with decline due to 
overdeveloped ground water tables, utiliza- 
tion of hydroelectric power for peaking pur- 
poses as distinct from baseload operations, 
justifiable flood control, and other recog- 
nized modern planning concepts. 

In classification of these projects, the 
committee has been mindful of the often 
heard apprehension that federally supported 
project-type development is in- 
consistent with the national interest from 
the standpoint of well-known commodity 
surplus problems. Analysis of the projected 
achievements and impacts from this year’s 


undertakings would not, indeed, have the 
effect of worsening crop surpluses, In many 
notable cases, the opposite effect would oc- 
cur as a result of small grain acreage being 
converted to forage and specialty crops. In 
other cases, the crop production benefits 
stem from highly specialized crops not now 
or foreseeably in surplus. 

Legislation concerning recreation has been 
introduced as H.R. 5269, 89th Ist 
session, cited as the Federal Water Project 
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Recreation Act. The Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that it expects the agencies con- 
cerned to implement Immediately the poli- 
cies and procedures set forth in the proposed 
act. Fundamentally, the proposed act pro- 
vides for a substantial level of Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of development for 
recreation and fish and wildlife enhancement 
features of water resources projects if non- 
Federal interests agree to administer project 
land and water areas for these purposes, bear 
not less than one-half of the separate proj- 
ect costs allocated thereto, and bear all the 
costs of operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment of recreation and fish and wildlife 
lands and facilities. The proposed act in- 
cludes provisions responsive to problems of 
adjustments to a new policy with respect to 
participation by mon-Federal interests at 
various stages of project planning. 

Since enactment of the 1962 and 1963 
Rivers and Harbors Acts, the corps has com- 
pleted and submitted to Congress for its con- 
sideration about 80 reports, many of which 
have been considered by your projects com- 
mittee. At the request of the Senate Public 
Works Committee many of these reports have 
been testified on by the Corps of Engineers 
in anticipation of a 1965 omnibus rivers and 
harbors and flood control bill. In addition, 
there are about 100 reports in process to the 
Congress. 

The Senate has passed a 2-year monetary 
authorization bill which is now before the 
House. It is anticipated that before the 
closing of this National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress that this bill will be before the 
President for approval. To carry out the 
large planning program, the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1966 includes over $17 
million for general investigations. These 
funds would provide for continuing 209 navi- 
gation, flood control, and beach erosion con- 
trol studies and the initiation of 41 others. 
A total of 64 of these studies will be com- 
pleted with the funds made available in fiscal 
year 1966. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT T. SECREST, 
Chairman. 
NOTE A 

A project which has been placed in class 
II. III. IV, or V by the committee may be 
reexamined from time to time upon due ap- 
plication and the submission of material 
supplementary information, with a view to 
advancing its classification; but no project 
will be reported upon by the committee 
more than once in each calendar year. 

NOTE B 


Attention is called to the fact that when 
a project is once put in class I—endorsed, 
such status continues and it is unnecessary 
to follow up at subsequent sessions with new 
applications. All projects “endorsed” by the 
Congress, upon the recommendations of the 
committee, retain their status until finally 
constructed, unless such action is rescinded 
by the Congress, and the Congress stands 
pledged to do everything possible to assist in 
reaching that goal. 


APPENDIX A 
APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF PROJECTS RE- 
CEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
(Norn—Letter R“ following the project 
number indicates revision of a previous ap- 
plication.) 
DIVISION I—ENDORSED 


Endorsed: This means that it is the judg- 


by the public interest it will serve. 
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Name of project Division 
De ig Seen oor SWS Sa el he bs ee ee South Pacific. 
Channel to N News, Norfolk Harbor, and LA 5 — Shoal Channel, V: Virginis.. — North Atlantic. 
Manteo (Shallowbag) Bay Say (continuation of pro 885 classified division L 1984) South Atlantic. 
Ocracoke Inlet to fort Inlet, N.C. Combined hurricane- and d Do, 


control pro; tPortemonth Island, Core 9 and 8 
ement. a — Pacific Ocean. 
-| North central. 


.| Pacific Ocean. 
Do. 


project. 
x oe Harbor—Deepening and widening of hurbor and surv 


Harbors for Nania veasels, coast of Hawallan Islands 
Port Jefferson Har 

Savannah yannab Harbor 15 II, dane ates and sediment basin) 
Cape Fear River, N. C., above Wilmington - -_---.---------.--_--- 
"| Red River below Denison Dam, navigation and bank stabilizstion___ 


Do. 
-| North Atlantic. 
= Atlantic. 
0. 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 


-| Animas-La Plata project, Colorado and New Mexico. 
Modification at Kawuihse Harbor, Kawaibac, Hawaii 
Dolores project, Colorado. e ere Routh Pacific’ (WIM). 
Clifty Creck Resorvoir on Clifty Creek near Hartsville, Ind Ohio Rivor. 

Patoka Reservoir on Patoka River near Jasper, Ind Do. 

Honokahau small-boat harbor_......-...--..--.--------.--- Hawai Pacific 5 


Touchet division, Walla Walls , Oregon-Washington. North Pacific. 
Central Utah (Bonne 1 F E E T A N 2 South Pacific (WIM). 
Program of small na South Atlantic. 
Louisiana 5 Mississipp! Valley. 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Missouri River. 
Do. 
pnia Bivar: 
Chagrin Rirer .. — North Central. 
Chillicothe local 8 * 2 Ohio River, 
Mill Creek Roser vor ......-.-..-.....-- 7 di Do. 
Channel to Newport News and Norfolk Harbor, H Hampton Roads. North Atlantic. 
Small-boat refuge harbor (Conneant 3 North Central. 
irea River 7 . Red River Ras . 
er 1 3 © 255 rel Valley . River level control North 
elise—Division Cen alley pro South Seriy 
Missouri River, Sioux City to Kansas City, “navigation project- -| Missouri 218 * 
DIVISION II—MERITORIOUS sufficiently advanced in status to warrant due course, its advancement to Division I 


Meritorious: This means that the commit- its present endorsement, it is meritorious and upon presentation by its sponsors of addi- 
tee believes that although the project is not that the committee is willing to consider in tional evidence justifying such action. 


Name of project State or States 


South Pacific (WIM). 
South Ad y 


Outer banks of N 
2 . — E rA 8 575 
Hill, and Nags H thers). 
4 Bomué Init to Moore Inet, (Pope 7777777017111 <2 NAA 
ee e ee 8 ity and Topsail Beach and others): 
bigs aly ba contro! projects under authority of sec. 205, Flood Control Act of 1048. ESC Sy EEA Do: 


4 mended. 
1 N Inlet to Bogue Inlet — Hurricane actin’ to mainland areas contiguous to sounds 


and estuaries (sound and rivers in Carteret County). 
Bayou Bodcau, feed C Chute, Black, and Cypress BY oT Be ae ane seen feet on Louisiana Lower M 
777.7. ñ ᷣ ͤñßßßßß ̃ AL ANEL NATE IE . South Atlantis er. 


DIVISION II—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHOR- believes that the National Rivers and Har- project to the end that appropriate further 


IZED SURVEY REQUESTED bors Congress should request the engineer- action may be had thereon in regard to its 

Expeditious report on authorized survey re- ing authority to expedite any report on any classification. 
Quested: This means that the committee authorized investigation or survey of the 
aT ees POE aa SASS ad A a SS SOR UC TR in ES i a 

State or States Division 

1 Oregon Inlet and related channels (continuation of project 744-R3, classified division I, 1951)_.| North Carolina 
1 Io Stream, Maul, Hawaii Ha por EA ne 
-R. Palolo-Manon Valle Do. 
I Do. 
117%4-R5. De. 
Ur- R North Pacific, 
rg Pacific Ocean. 
1277-R_- Do. 
tere Ri 

-R South Atlantic. 
1 ee Do. 
128—.—.— Waipio River, Kohala-Hamakus coast Pacific’ 
1 Maaslaca smail-boat t harbor A iic Ocean: 
R Hilo tsunami ee = : > Do 
8 Cape Fear Tat to South Carolina Carolina line—Combined paos roo and beach-erosion- | North Carolina... South Atlantio. 

Beach, and othe Long Beach, Holden Ocean N 


DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR ing on behalf of the project has been made to 

SURVEY warrant further examination in the form of 

Recommended for survey: This means that an adequate survey by an appropriate agency 
the committee believes that sufficient show- of the Federal Government. 
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Docket No, Name of project State or States Division 

1900-R____.._ „--| Point Washington Cut—Channel from Choctawhatchee Bay to Gulf of Mex. Florida. 

Dee Brunswick - Hanover - Pendor maritime area__ -—«c«d¼Ts „% 


Maritime Industry Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the 
vital national interests of the United 
States can only be served if the strike 
that has stopped work in the maritime 
industry for more than a month is 
brought to an end. 

The current strike is having adverse 
effects on the national economy and on 
our national defense establishment. It 
is essential to the public welfare that we 
bring about a settlement of the mari- 
time industry’s manning disputes. 

The eight strikebound steamship com- 
panies recently sponsored a full-page 
space advertisement in six major daily 
newspapers in the United States. It ap- 
peared yesterday in the Washington Post 
and I know that many of my colleagues 
have already had an opportunity to see 
it. I would like, however, with your per- 
mission, Mr. Speaker, to have the text of 
the advertisement brought to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues through the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Also, I would like 
to call my colleagues’ attention to a let- 
ter I received yesterday from Mr. W. B. 
Rand, president of United States Lines. 
Mr. Rand's appeal for help in arriving at 
a solution to the current maritime strike 
should be read by every Member of the 
House. With your permission, I insert 
the contents of this letter in the RECORD 
along with the text of the steamship com- 
panies’ informative advertisement: 

Untrep STATES Lines Co., 
New York, N.Y., July 23, 1965. 
Hon. THOMAS N. DOWNING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: As you probably realize eight 
subsidized steamship lines operating from 
the east coast and from the gulf are now 
about to complete the sixth week of a com- 
plete work stoppage. Secretary of Commerce 
Connor has described the situation as in- 
tolerable. 

The issues have been narrowed. The one 
issue which is the greatest block to settle- 
ment is that of manning the new automated 
ships. In 1963 industry, upon its own initia- 
tive, agreed with labor on a reduced crew 
for their future vessels to be built as re- 
placements for the present fleet in order to 
make American ships more competitive in 
world trade. The U.S. Government which is 
the chief beneficiary of such crew reduction, 
as it pays approximately 72 cents on the 
dollar toward crew wages, had no hand in 
this. As a result of these negotiations we 
were able to reduce our manning on auto- 
mated cargo liner from 49 men per unit to 
35 men per unit. 

On November 12, 1964, we received from 
the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. the 
first of these vessels, and we now have four 
in operation. This type is an excellent 21- 
knot cargo vessel with all modern Improve- 


ments. From a manning point of view it has 
worked out beautifully. We have provided 
very comfortable air conditioned quarters, 
facilities, et cetera, and there is no work done 
by any individual which exceeds that done 
on the older ships. However, the Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association has har- 
assed us since the delivery of the first vessel 
to the point of tying up our ships, threaten- 
ing a tieup of our entire fleet which, in fact, 
has finally been accomplished with the ter- 
mination of our contract with the MEBA on 
June 15, 1965. 

The MEBA is insisting upon the freedom 
to place aboard these new ships of ours, as 
well as those of other companies with the 
same type vessels, additional engineers as 
they see fit—who are not needed. If we were 
to allow the MEBA to have its way in this 
we are convinced that the other unions 
aboard these ships would be knocking on our 
door tomorrow with the demand that more 
of their members be placed aboard the ships. 
This is a manifestly false issue which now 
prevents a contract. 

We have offered to submit any direct or in- 
direct manning disputes for final determina- 
tion binding on all parties to a board set up 
by George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
of which MEBA is a member, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Labor. This has been turned 
down. 

I appeal to you to tell me how we could 
have made a fairer offer without Jeopardizing 
the future of the American merchant ma- 
rine, a8 we are certain any increase in the 
manning represents the death knell for auto- 
mation at sea, as well as the American mer- 
chant marine. 

We have tried to assist the Government in 
the dollar deficit in every way possible. We 
have been successful in obtaining many new 
customers for the American merchant marine 
on an appeal by the President of the United 
States to help remedy the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, As a result we now have a 
real human problem in that many small ex- 
porters and importers who have demon- 
strated a very patriotic feeling in shipping on 
American-flag lines now see their cargo tied 
up at the pier with no hope of release until 
this infamous strike is over. Many of these 
unfortunate people will go out of business. 

My question in its simpliest form is this— 


where do we go for help? 
Sincerely, 
W. B. Rann, 
President. 
Let Us SETTLE THIS STRIKE 


For over a month, an irresponsible strike 
has crippled the maritime industry. This is 
the latest pathetic example of years of in- 
terrupted service through labor squabbles 
which have resulted in continuous tieups, loss 
of cargo, loss of U.S. revenue and loss of 
American prestige. Our objective is to bring 
this whole disastrous course to an end—not 
merely to settle a dispute. 

To achieve this, we, the eight strikebound 
steamship companies, have offered to sub- 
mit any direct or indirect manning disputes 
on automated ships to a factfinding body for 
final determination binding on all parties. 
We have suggested that this body be set up 
by George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
(of which the Marine Engineers’ Benefictal 
Association is a member) under a plan to be 
approved by Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz and Secretary of Commerce John T. 
Connor. Until permanent machinery is 
established we have asked MEBA to con- 


tinue the present manning on these new 
ships, 

MEBA has turned down this proposal. 
MEBA has refused to accept the ultimate 
responsibility of labor to put its house in 
order, MEBA has also refused to agree to 
the naming of an Impartial arbitrator, They 
won't listen. They must listen because 
American shipping must survive— 

To maintain a lifeline of urgently needed 
materiel to our Armed Forces throughout the 
globe (this has been dangerously delayed 
during the last month). 

To continue carrying itnernatlonal com- 
merce in American vessels (now being trans- 
ferred to foreign-flag carriers). 

To comply with President Johnson’s bal- 
ance-of-payments proposals (now being un- 
dermined by idle ships, picketed piers, and 
warehouses). 

To put back to work 10,000 officers and 
seamen (on the beach against their wishes). 

To put back to work the many more sup- 
porting workers ashore (now unnecessarily 
without income by a senseless maritime 
strike). z 

MEBA, for your sake, for our sake, and above 
all, for our country’s sake, accept these pro- 

. Let us get our ships underway. 

Bloomfield Steamship Co., Farrell Lines, 
Inc., Grace Line, Inc., Gulf & South 
American Steamship Co., Inc., Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, Inc., Prudential Lines, Inc, 
United States Lines Co. 


The Serious Side of Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, radio sta- 
tion WDIA in Memphis is a truly re- 
markable operation. 

It commands the highest ratings and 
provides entertainment for thousands in 
its broadcast area. 

Its many activities include aiding the 
needy with food and clothing, promoting 
recreational activities for youngsters, 
providing college scholarships, and fur- 
nishing transportation for crippled chil- 
dren. WDIA provides a serious side of 
broadcasting as it talks over the prob- 
lems of the community with the com- 
munity. 

Under the leadership of Bert Ferguson, 
its executive vice president and general 
manager, WDIA, has become one of the 
leaders in shaping thought and opinion 
in our part of the South. 

Under unanimous consent, I would like 
to insert in the Recor at this point the 
following article: 

Tae Story or WDIA's EDITORIAL PROGRAM 

(By Bert Ferguson) 

(“Opinions cannot survive if one has no 
chance to fight for them.”—THomas MANN.) 

Community interest is the first rule of 
thumb for WDIA editorials. 
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Anything that helps the city of Memphis, 
and its surrounding area, to develop econom- 
ically, educationally or aids in promoting 
harmony among those living in and around 
Memphis is of primary interest to the WDIA 
editorial ; 

This does not mean that WDIA editorials 
will always support majority opinion in the 
community. Sometimes majority opinion is 
contrary to the long range community good; 
and, sometimes, a majority fails to consider 
Property the needs of the minority group in 
the community. 

It also does not mean hat WDIA editorials 
will, as a matter of course, support the minor- 
ity viewpoint. It is traditional for some of 
the finest American editorials to take up the 
the fight for the underdog. But WDIA’s edi- 
torial program fights for the underdog only 
when he appears to be right. There are times 
when minority opinion is wrong and, if al- 
lowed to preserve, is detrimental to the com- 
Munity’s best interest. 

The WDIA editorial program tries to Judge 
each issue, or situation, on the facts known 
at the time of its emergence, or happening. 

WDIA believes that the best editorials are 
those which deal with problems which affect 
its Listeners. 

Since a high percentage of WDIA listeners 
are Negro, this means that the majority of 
WDIA editorials are concerned with problems 
that concern the Negro. 

But it does not mean that WDIA, necessar- 
ily, takes the Negro viewpoint. 

Here are stands taken in the past by WDIA 
editorials. They do not mean, however, that, 
&t some future date, WDIA will not change its 
ediitorial position on a given issue, if such a 
Change seems necessary: 

EDUCATION 

WDIA is concerned with the future of the 
Memphis city school system. Former School 
Board President William D. Galbreath testi- 
fied before the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
in June, 1962, that 84 percent of Negro teach- 
ers in the city school system had failed to 
Make a median grade on the national teach- 
ers examination. 

WDIA is concerned, with increased integra- 
tion, whether—based on Mr. Galbreath’s 

ony—there are enough Negro teachers 
Qualified to meet the growing challenge. 

WDIA believes that the Negro teacher, 
When trained at such institutions as Mem- 
Phis State, has shown that he or she can 
Make a median grade, or better, on the NTE. 
WDIA believes that, in the future, the city 
School system should apply the same tests 
and requirements to both Negro and white 
teacher applicants, and that ability should 
be the main interest in hiring new teachers. 

WDIA believes that no more teachers, white 
Or Negro, should be hired who cannot make 
a Median grade on the NTE. As of Novem- 
ber 1, the city school board has adopted such 
a cutoff point for permanently hiring new 
teachers. 

WDIA believes that preschool education is 
essential for poor children in the commu- 
nity. A Memphis State University survey 
has indicated there are, at least, 10,000 such 
Students in Memphis. 

The U.S. antipoverty program, under di- 
rection of R. Sargent Shriver, has instituted 

tion Headstart in Memphis and Shelby 
County, as well as the rest of the Nation. 
Under this plan, kindergarten-type centers 
Were established for 8 weeks, largely with 
funds, and poorer children (almost 

7,000 in Memphis and Shelby County) re- 
ceived training designed to get them off on 
& more even footing with other children, who 
—— first grade with some training behind 

em. 


Wola believes that the city school system 
Should give more time and thought to the 
reasons behind the high rate of failure in 
the first grade; also to the reasons behind 
the fact that Negro children in the first four 
grades in the city school system are able 
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to keep up with national standards in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, but, in the 
grades after the fourth, they begin to slip 
and fall several years behind the national 
average. 

WDIA believes that everything should be 
done to curb school dropouts. But it also 
believes that Memphians appear to be more 
aware of this problem than may be true in 
other cities. 

ECONOMIC AND JOB OPPORTUNITY 

WDIA believes that all citizens of Memphis 
and its surro area—both Negro and 
white—should have equal job opportunity. 

But this always must be based on the 
ability to do the job. 

WDIA’s editorial program has taken the 
position that Negroes have no chance of find- 
ing equal job opportunities unless they also 
get an equal chance at job training. WDIA 
has urged labor unions to open their appren- 
ticeship programs to Negroes. It has urged 
that firms and factories in the Memphis area 
go out of their way to encourage Negroes to 
apply for job training. 

It has editorially supported Public Works 
Commissioner Pete Sisson's order that all 
construction firms, doing work on city jobs 
under his department, must adopt a policy 
of hiring without regard to race or color. 

WDIA’s editorial program has urged the 
city of Memphis to begin moving toward a 
$1.25 hourly minimum wage, as urged by 
State Representative A. W. Willis, Jr., of 
Memphis. It has supported Commissioner 
James Moore's position that employees of 
city of Memphis hospitals be raised toward 
the $1.25 hourly minimum, as soon as 
possible. 

In order to have jobs for those who are 
trained to fill them, a city must have the 
businesses, factories, and distributors which 
require workers. WDIA, editorially, has urged 
that everything, within reason, be done to 
encourage new industry, or businesses, to 
establish in the Memphis area. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 


WDIA, as said earlier, aims in an editorial 
program that deals with the everyday prob- 
lems of its listeners. There is small com- 
fort in an editorial dealing with the United 
States-Soviet moonrace to a man who is 
worried about something that happened to 
him, or to a member of his family, on Mem- 
phis streets. 

WDIA, on the question of law enforcement, 
has taken the position that no citizen should 
resist arrest. If he feels he is ar- 
rested, wrongly, he should leave the decision 
to the court. 

WDIA has also come out strongly against 
any hint of police brutality. 

WDI has urged Negroes, some of whom ap- 
pear to be reluctant in the Memphis area, to 
apply for positions as policemen. Its edi- 
torials have pointed out that the good police- 
man is a force for good in his community. 

WDIA has advocated the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. A bill passed the Tennessee 
senate but failed by one vote in the house. 
HOME AND FAMILY LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY 


Homelife is a particular problem for the 
Negro family because a high percentage of 
Negro mothers work all day. 

WDIA has urged its listeners to know where 
their children are when they go out at night. 
And also has urged them to see that the 
children are required to be home at a rea- 
sonable hour, 

It has been stressed, through editorials, 
that love js a basic requirement for the happy 
family group. And that each child should be 
made to know that he is an esteemed and 
valued member of the family. But, WDIA 
also has stressed that discipline must be 
maintained. And the child must know, if he 
does wrong, he is certain to be punished. 

It has urged parents—who feel that the 
schools try to tell them, too often, how to 
bring up their children—that they should 
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join the Parents Teachers Association and 
discuss personal family problems with the 
teachers. 


In the field of juvenile delinquency, which 
is closely allied to family problems, WDIA has 
urged that problem children be handled, as 
much as possible, before the problems begin. 
And that love, security and firmness, in most 
cases, heads off the problem of children who 
can't get along within the rules of society. 

COURTS 


WDIA has supported Juvenile Court Judge 
Kenneth Turner in his determined campaign 
to make fathers, separated from their 
families, support their children, or go to jail. 
WDIA also has backed Judge Turner in his 
efforts to make the fathers of illegitimate 
children support their offspring; and Judge 
Turner has been supported in a move to give 
a legal name to children born outside any 
formal marriage. 

But, as an example of WDIA's belief that 
the situation determines the stand, WDIA 
editorials have not supported Judge Turner 
in his belief that children as young as 14 
years old should be tried as adults in crim- 
inal courts for serious crimes. 

WDIA's editorial program opposed Judge 
Ray Churchill's belief that municipal traffic 
courts should have the final say in such 
serious cases as drunk driving and be allowed 
to sentence defendants up to 15 days in jail 
on the charge. 

WDIA has advocated that police officers, 
testifying as prosecutors in city court cases, 
be required to refer to all defendants, Negro 
or white, as “Mr. Jones, rather than Jones, 
or even, Thomas, or William.” Many officers, 
WDIA found, omitted the mister“ if deal- 
ing with Negro defendants but always ap- 
plied it for white defendants. Thus, said a 
WDIA editorial, implying an unfair distinc- 
tion between the two defendants. 

It commended Judge Ray Churchill for 
taking the trouble to explain to defendants 
just what their rights are before the law. 
This is especially necessary in municipal 
courts because many defendants do not haye 
legal counsel. 


ON INTEGRATION OF PUBLIC SWIMMING POOLS 


WDIA has taken the position that Memphis 
city swimming pools should be opened, im- 
mediately, on an integrated basis. 

It has supported, editorially, such orga- 
nizations as the Unitarian-Universalist Fel- 
lowship, which aleo urged opening of public 

The Park Commission has responded by 
VVV 
of 1 b 


ON NEGRO MORALE AND NEGRO HISTORY 


it has a duty to aid the Negro in his search 
lor the route to the mainstream of American 
life. In a deliberate attempt to boost the 
Negro's pride in himself and his race, WDIA 
has stressed prominent figures of American 
Negro history. It has also stressed, when- 
ever possible, achievements of Negroes in cur- 
rent society. Some critics might label such 
efforts as propaganda, But WDIA’s editors 
believe that the Negro has much to be proud 
of that he doesn't know about because little 
is taught in public schools about Negro his- 
tory; and that he has the right to know. 
And to be proud. 
ON LEGAL ISSUES OUTSIDE THE COURTS 


WDIA took issue with the Memphis and 
Shelby County Bar Association when the 
association failed to vote to allow Negro 
attorneys to be members. The second time 
around the association changed its position 
and WDIA, editorially, expressed its approval. 
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It editorially chided Negro attorneys when 
few of them took advantage of their newly 
won opportunity to join the bar association. 
ON POLITICS AND THE CITIZEN’S INVOLVEMENT 

WDIA has advocated that the Negro in 
Memphis first register and then vote. The 
Negro vote, in Memphis, came of age in the 
last elections: national, statewide and 
county. The Negro vote was decisive in 
winning the congressional race for Congress- 
man Geoncr GRIDER and, in Shelby County, 
for the edge given to Senator Ross Bass. 
For the first time since early in the century, a 
Negro, A. W. Willis, Jr., was sent to the 
State legislature. And a Negro, H. T. Lockard, 
was the first of his race in many years to be 
elected to Shelby County court, 

WDIA has urged the Negro to vote not as 
a bloc but as voter who has his interests 
uppermost in mind. It has urged such win- 
ners as Willis and Lockard to remember that 
they represent all the people, and not a 
minority of the people. 

ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE NEGRO CITIZEN 

WDIA's editorial program has supported 
the Negro’s fight for equal status as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Tt blamed all citizens of Mississippi, even 
the so-called good citizens, when NAACP 
Field Director Medgar Evers was assassinated, 
It pointed out that those who closed their 
eyes, or refused to speak out, against such 
acts were also guilty in the opinion of all 
moral people. 

It has recommended, along with opening 
of swimming pools, that all other public fa- 
cilities in Memphis be opened to the Negro. 
And such facilities have since been opened. 

WDIA has argued that white churches, par- 
ticularly, should welcome Negro visitors. 
And white churchgoers should visit Negro 
churches. It opposed the Second Presby- 
terian Church which, for some weeks, re- 
fused to admit a mixed racial group of Sun- 
day visitors. 

WDIA, editorially, has maintained that the 
Negro must be given the means—equal edu- 
eation and equal job training and job op- 
portunity—to establish a strong Negro mid- 
dle class. Because only through such a mid- 
dle class will the Negro find his way to stable 
community standards. 

The above paragraph might be described 
as the hard core of WDIA’s viewpoint on the 
so-called Negro question, which, as Presi- 
dent Johnson has said, is, really, an Ameri- 
can question. 

WDIA, as said earlier, does not always agree 
with all Negro policy in the civil rights area. 
Recently, it opposed Dr. Martin Luther King's 
determination to call an economic boycott 
against the entire State of Alabama, It sup- 

Whitney Young, Jr., director of the 
National Urban League, who said, “The good 
guys should not be hurt with the bad guys.” 

WDIA believes that the instruments of 
mass media have a responsibility for leader- 
ship in their community. 

It tries to speak out and, at the same time, 
to be responsible in its editorial program. 


Sealab Crewmen Bow at Ceremony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
VCC 
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SEALAB, CREWMEN Bow at CrremMonyr—10 
WII. Live Unperwater Orr San DIEGO; 
EXPERIMENTAL VEHICLE Is CHRISTENED 

(By Bryant Evans) 

Lone BracH—Sealab II and the 10 men 
who will occupy this Navy-bullt home under 
the sea for 15 days next month were intro- 
duced formally at a ceremony at the Navy 
shipyard here yesterday. 

Capt. George Bond, head of the Navy's 
man-under-the-sea program, announced the 
first team that will participate in the 30-day 
program of submergence 3,000 feet off the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography pler 
starting August 16. Five of the ten are resi- 
dents of the San Diego area. 

SAN DIEGANS 


The five are Comdr. M. Scott Carpenter, 40, 
astronaut, who now lives in La Jolla; Thomas 
A. Clarke, 24, a graduate student at the 
Scripps Institution; Earl A. Murray, $7, a 
Scripps Laboratory techniclan; Jay Skid- 
more, 36, a Navy photographer who lives in 
Chula Vista, and Lt. Robert E. Sonnenburg, 
U.S. Navy, 27, a medical diving specialist, of 
East San Diego, 

Other first team members are Berry L. 
Cannon, 30, Panama City, Fla.; Billie L. Coff- 
man, 36, Tucson, Ariz; Wilbur H. Eaton, 39, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Frederick J. Johler, 39, 
Buffalo, N. T.; and Cyril J. Tuckfleld, 43, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

The first team is scheduled to stay sub- 
merged about 15 days. Then a second team, 
as yet unnamed, will enter the Sealab. 
Travel between the vehicle and the surface 
will be accomplished in a diving bell. 

LIKE CAR 


For the first time Sealab II, flying its red, 
white, and blue flag with symbols represent- 
ing man descending beneath the waves, was 
shown at a press briefing before its official 
christening. For the first and perhaps last 
time before submergence, reporters and pho- 
tographers were permitted to enter tts spic 
and span, highly instrumented interior. 

From the outside the Sealab II looks like 
an oversized railroad tank car, complete with 
central tower. The tower and hatch be- 
neath it are used for loading equipment while 
the Sealab is still on the surface. The hatch 
will not be opened while submerged. 

The structure is cylindrical, 57 feet long 
and 12 feet in diameter. It weighs 200 tons, 
is built of mild steel and withstood pressures 
of 180 pounds hydrostatic pressure in Navy 
tests, 

Under the water the hull will be under no 
pressure. Inside the air pressure will be 
maintained at 97 pounds a square inch but 
this will be exactly equal to the surrounding 
sea pressure at 210 feet under the ocean sur- 
face. This is 6.6 times the pressure of the 
atmosphere at sea level. 


POINT STRESSED 

This matter of atmosphere, Bond explained, 
is of the utmost importance. Men are being 
put under this pressure to match the sea so 
that they can work on the sea bottom, but if 
they were put under compressed air of a 
pressure of 97 pounds a square inch it would 
kill them. 

This is the reason for the many valves and 
pipes that were visible in the Sealab. They 
are used to supply the ingredients for the 
artificial atmosphere whith human beings 
can tolerate at that pressure. It is made up 
of 4 percent oxygen, 16 percent nitrogen, and 
80 percent helium. 

The oxygen level, only a fourth of that in 
air, is so low that there will be no smoking 
in Sealab II once it is submerged. There is 
no rule against smoking but cigarettes will 
not burn, The burners on the electric stove 
will cook but it will not glow. Bond said 
that because of this there is a danger that 
aquanauts may burn their hands on the 
black-hot burners. 
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BOTTOM WELL 

Entrance to the Sealab is through a well 
in the bottom. This well will never be 
closed. There is no need for closing it be- 
cause the pressure inside the lab will keep 
the water from rising in the well. 

Directly inside the well, the visitors went 
through the change room where aquanauts 
will take off their scuba diving gear, get a 
warm shower and proceed into the labora- 
tory for tests and Inside work. Inside the 
temperature will be kept at 88 degrees be- 
cause the helium-rich atmosphere conducts 
heat away from the body much more readily 
than natural alr. 

The work and test requirements will be 
so heavy. Bond said, that he does not see 
how the aquanauts will get much sleep. 
Breath volume, heart rate, blood and other 
physiological parameters will be under con- 
stant surveillance. 

PURPOSE CITED 

After all, Bond said, the purpose of the 
experiment is to see how well man can tol- 
erate life under the sea. The tests as well 
as a closed circuit television will keep the 
scientists on the surface informed. 

The middle part of the Sealab is, accord- 
ingly, laboratory space and is fitted with a 
large number of instruments to monitor the 
men and the Sealab environment in which 
they live. 

Sides are painted white and illumination 
comes from overhead semispherical electric 
fixtures fed from a 75-kliowatt power supply 
fed by an umbilical cord attached to the 
surface vessel. 

SLEEPING PLACK 


In the extreme end from the entrance 
well—there seem to be no fore and aft—are 
the sleeping quarters for the aquanauts. 
These are furnished with bunks that are 
folded up when not in use. Beside the lower 
bunks are spacious portholes that look out 
inte the sea. One can imagine the expe- 
rience of an aquanant, who, on awakening, 
finds a fish staring at him through the win- 
dow. 

Reporters also visited the Berkone. This 
is a huge catamaran made by putting a 
bridge across two steel barges. This will be 
the surface ship for servicing the Sealab II. 
It was named for Capt. Walter Mazzone, tech- 
nical projects officer, and John Berkich, range 
engineer for the Navy Ordnance Test Station 
in Pasadena who helped arrange the vessel. 

The Berkone will receive the upper end 
of all communications from Sealab and sup- 
port the umbilical cord that maintains com- 
munications, electrical supply and gases. 
Information will be fed by cable from the 
Berkone to a command post on the Scripps 
campus. 

In case anything should fall in the com- 
munications between the Berkone and the 
Sealab, Bond explained, the Sealab will have 
enough gas and food to wait for 04 days for 
a repair. 

The Sealab will be brought to San Diego 
for its final testing about August 1. 


Roy W. Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day Roy W. Johnson, the head of our 
Nation's first space agency, died in Stam- 
ford Hospital after a 5-week illness. 
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Mr. Johnson was a self-made man. He 
Started out delivering papers and gro- 
ceries. He worked his way through col- 
lege on a string of part-time jobs. He 
made his mark in the business world 
on salesmanship and rose by his own ef- 
forts to the top rung of the Nation’s 
largest electrical firm. 

And then in 1958, one year after the 
alarm touched off by the Russian sput- 
nik, he gave up his position as a $160,- 
000-a-year vice president at General 
Electric to become the $18,000-a-year 
head of the Advance Research Projects 
Agency, the forerunner of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

That is the kind of person Mr. John- 
son was, And that is why I know my 
colleagues will be interested in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Stamford Ad- 
vocate of July 24, 1965: 

Ror W. JOHNSON 


Roy W. Johnson, who died Friday, denied 
with his way of life the caricatures which 
have been drawn of the American industrial 
Manager. In a way, he was the classic ex- 
ample, He was born into a “poor but honest” 
family. He was a newspaperboy. He worked 
his way through the university. He rose 
through his own efforts to become the execu- 
tive vice president of the largest electrical 
Company in the world. He was an engineer, 
& businessman, an organizer and a salesman. 
He was the big business exeoutive living in 
Suburbia. 

This much we learn about him and his 
Peers through the smart writings of those 
Somehow dissatisfied with our way of life. 
But this was only a part of the life of Roy 
W. Johnson. He was also a patriot who gave 
Up a high paying job in industry to set 
Up our first Federal space organization. 
Having done his job he returned to sub- 
urbia to work in a wide variety of fields. 

He was a sturdy pillar of his church. He 
Contributed his executive skill to the cause 
ot higher education. He not only almost 
made a vocation of his avocation of painting 
but used his business training to aid the 
advancement of other artists. It is also 
Pertinent to call attention to the fact that 

man of many accomplishments retained 
the ability not only to laugh at the vicissi- 
tudes but at his own occasional vagaries. 

Roy W. Johnson by his life pointed out 
that those who succeed spectacularly: in 
Classic American fashion are not single- 
minded freaks out of a Henty book but are 
Whole men devoted not only to our produc- 
tion system but to God, our country, the 
“rts, and our whole society. 


Progress of Small Business Administration 
Assistance Programs / 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the White House press secretary re- 
cently released a summary of a report 
made to the President by Mr. Eugene P. 
Foley, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
hess Administration. 

There is no question but that SBA now 

the most effective small business as- 
Sistance program in the Nation's his- 
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tory—and this dimension of our history 
dates back to the early 1800's when Paul 
Revere, the famous patriot, borrowed 
$10,000 from the Government with which 
to help build a copper processing plant. 

The White House press release speaks 
for itself, Mr. Speaker. It tells a story of 
progress and adjustment to the needs of 
small businessmen today. 

Because of its broad and general in- 
terest, I include the press release as a 
part of my remarks: 

[Press release from the Office of the White 
House Press Secretary, July 11, 1965] 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE OPERATION 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


During the past year, the Small Business 
Administration streamlined its operations 
to get maximum value for each dollar spent. 

At the same time, SBA expanded services 
offered to America’s 4.7 million small busi- 
nesses. Small businesses make up 95 percent 
of all businesses. They provide 40 percent 
of America’s jobs; produce a third of Amer- 
ica's goods and services. 

Previously, SBA operations centered in 
Washington. Field offices across the country 
had littie authority. Now, these offices make 
final decisions. When reorganization began 
& year ago, annual savings because of in- 
creased efficiency were estimated at $1 mil- 
lion. Now that reorganization is completed, 
conservative estimates put the saving at 
$2,200,000. 

SBA Administrator Eugene Foley has a 
basic management philosophy: Time is an 
expense item. Time saved is money saved. 
Time saved also increases efficiency. A basic 
element in SBA's reorganization was elimi- 
mation of duplication. Now, work done in 
the field is not done again in Washington. 
And in the field, procedures have been sim- 
plified. The job is done better; faster. 

One striking example of streamlining to 
increase efficiency: Since June 1964, 714 
forms have been eliminated. Less paperwork 
means more real work. 

There are other significant savings. When 
Government contracts are let, SBA makes 
sure a share of the total is set aside for small 
businesses. Previously, Government con- 
tracting agencies processed individual con- 
tracts to guarantee small business’ share. 
Then, the same contracts were reprocessed 
by SBA representatives. This duplication 
has been eliminated. 

These goals will assure small business an 
even greater share of the Government’s con- 
tracting dollar. The new program needs 
fewer people; costs less to operate. Estimated 
annual savings: $500,000. 

Businesses borrowing from SBA pay back 
principal plus interest. Reasonably, they 
should help pay part of the cost of process- 
ing and closing loans as well. SBA recently 
began charging a nominal closing fee. Es- 
timated annual yield: $100,000. 

SBA is now processing loans more effici- 
ently, Three years ago 
loans took 3 weeks each 
50 percent are processed 
Loan processors are also working more ef- 
ficiently. Three years ago, each was expected 
to process the equivalent of 6½ loans a 
month. Today, each processes the equivalent 
of 844 loans a month. 

SBA continually seeks new ways to offer 
expanded services to small businesses ef- 
ficiently and economically. Just established, 
SBA's data bank uses computers to provide 
management information, and to evaluate 
SBA programs. 

The information system will be especially 
useful to SBA’s top management as a tool 
for program and operations evaluation. For 
example, it will be possible to analyze effec- 
tively the loss rate differentials among vari- 
ous regional offices. Loss rates can be 
analyzed by type of business, type of loan, 


8 
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quality of collateral, and so forth. Greatly 
improved analyses of workloads, SBA re- 
sponse rates to loan application, and other 
operations activities will be made possible 
by the system. 

The data bank will also provide, for the 
first time, an economic profile of small busi- 
ness in America, The small business com- 
munity will know exactly what Its strength 
and weaknesses—are. 

During the past 3 years, America’s economy 
has boomed, and the number of business 
loans made by SBA has soared by 43 percent. 
In 1963 there were 6,073 totaling $314 million: 
1965 estimates: 13,000 loans totaling $416 
million, 

When natural disasters—fiood, tornado, 
earthquake—sweep away homes and busi- 
nesses, victims need help to rebuild to be- 
come productive citizens again, SBA pro- 
vides an important part of the Government's 
disaster relief program, 

Here also, totals have climbed. In 1963, 
SBA loaned $26 million to disaster victims. 
Estimated total of 1965: $84 million. 

SBA’s to the Alaska earthquake 
shows how effective the disaster can 
be. In the 2 years and 4 months since the 
earthquake, SBA has received 1,662 loan ap- 
plications, totaling $111,601,403. Altogether, 
1,521 have been approved, totaling 874 mil- 
lion. Eventually, SBA expects the total to 
come to $90 million, The importance of this 
help to Alaska can hardly be overstated. 
The Alaska Legislature has expressed the 
thanks of the whole State to SBA for its 
timely and effective action. 

During the period SBA's workload has 
mushroomed, increase In SBA staff has been 
small. Number of employees has increased 
only 261, from 3,239 to 3,500. Each em- 
ployee does more work, and SBA is organized 
more efficiently, It offers more services at 
proportionately less cost to taxpayers. The 
speedup in loan processing time and efiici- 
ency brings savings—and faster, better 
service. 

Imagination can often substitute for dol- 
lars. Many small businessmen need guid- 
ance, not loans. Poor management causes 
95 percent of all business failures. Many 
small businesses need but can't afford pro- 
fessional business consultant help. A year 
ago, SBA Administrator Foley launched a 
new, imaginative program called SCORE— 
the Service Corps of Retired Executives, 


minority groups, which previously received 
little help. Results of a pilot program run 
by SBA in Philadelphia illustrate this dram- 
atically. In the 10 years prior 
gram, only seven loans had been made to 
Negroes. In the year since the special 


have been made—an increase of 187 per- 
cent, 

Sustained economic growth, creates new 
jobs and a broader tax base in America's 
communities. SBA's local development 
company program helps build that growth. 
Working in their communities, citizens form 
local development corporations to help small 
businesses. These citizens set their own 
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goals and raise part of the capital they need. 
For each $2 they invest, SBA loans an addi- 
tional $8. The local corporations then loan 
to enterprises that bring new production and 
new jobs to the community. In an aver- 
age situation, the full amount loaned by 
SBA comes back to public treasuries in the 
form of local, State, and Federal taxes and 
savings within 3 to 5 years. And the loans 
themselves are repaid with interest. 

The local development company program is 
expanding vigorously. During the past year, 
loans were made to 270 companies—more 
in 1 year than in the previous 5 years the 
program has existed. SBA’s share of the al- 
most $54,000,000 loaned was almost $40 mil- 
lion. Most important, 9,289 new jobs were 
created. 


Power Pole Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFTIELD. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
siderable number of articles have been 
published in newspapers concerning the 
matter of overhead powerlines for the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Stanford 
Linear Accelerator in California. Many 
of these articles completely ignore the 
available facts on the matter. 

I am very pleased to report the recent 
publication of an article which obviously 
shows the author took the time and effort 
to find out what some of the factual con- 
siderations are in the controversy con- 
cerning the installation of an overhead 
line for the Stanford accelerator. 

The article to which I refer was writ- 
ten by Mr. Robert C. Toth, Times na- 
tional science correspondent, and pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Times of July 
21,1965. Mr. Toth took the time to find 
out what the situation is concerning 
the installation of powerline poles in 
the area; he took the time to find out 
what extensive, and I might add ex- 
pensive, measures the Atomic Energy 
Commission has taken for the sake of 
preserving the beauty of the town of 
Woodside which adjoins the Stanford 
accelerator; he studied the recent rec- 
ommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Natural Beauty concerning 
powerlines; and he found out the cost 
to the taxpayers of the various consider- 
ations. 

I especially wish to call your attention 
to two very cogent remarks made by 
Robert Toth: 

The overhead line must be built if the 
2-mile-long Stanford accelerator, most 
costly scientific tool in history, is not to lie 
fallow for the 18 to 24 months that would 
be needed to put the line underground. 
During that delay, overhead costs of the 
idle machine would be $1.5 million per 
month. 

Burying low-power lines in Woodside 
would cost about $30,000 a mile (or about 
$150,000 for the 5-mile route), while bury- 
ing high-power lines costs $500,000 a mile. 


This cost relates to a single high volt- 
age line of approximately 180 kilovolts. 

I highly commend this entire article 
to all of my colleagues: 
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Can WASHINGTON SOLVE Power POLE 
PROBLEM? 


(By Robert C. Toth) 


Wooprsipe, Calrr.—Standing out against 
handsome oaks and redwoods in this town of 
4,300 are thousands of unsightly utility poles 
which carry electricity and phone lines, often 
past horse stables, to fine homes. 

With more than one ugly pole for every 
two affluent residents, it is difficult to work 
up sympathy for the community's fight to 
prevent the Federal Government from erect- 
ing a few more to carry high-voltage power 
to a $114 million atom smasher at Stanford 
University. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, which is 
paying for the scientific project, wants to 
put up ea total of 36 pole structures—3 in 
town limits, 10 in contiguous San Mateo 
County, and the rest on Stanford property. 

This is hardly a “rape of the landscape,” 
as Woodside complains, particularly since the 
town had permitted 26 poles to go up between 
June 1963, when the controversy began, and 
April 1964, when the town passed a rule 
requiring underground lines only, 

And even more damaging, the town has 
granted exceptions to that new rule for the 
erection of at least five poles by residents 
in the last year. 

Still, the blight of the existing poles is a 
strong argument against erecting any more, 
regardless of the flaws in Woodside's case. 

It is an argument for conservation of 
natural beauty, one that will be heard in- 
creasingly in the future as the Nation recog- 
nizes that technological progress need not, 
and should not, mar the land unnecessarily. 

Freeways of the future should be better 
hidden. Auto Junkyards can be removed 
from well-traveled roads. Air pollution can 
be reduced. 

Only last May a White House Conference 
on Natural Beauty drew national attention 
to the question of esthetics versus these visi- 
ble scars of mechanized civilization. 

Given that interest, why can't the Federal 
Government, which spends billions in space 
and foreign aid, absorb the extra cost of 
between $1.6 million and §4 million to put 
the Woodside power lines underground? 

Obviously it can afford the money, but 
can it afford the precedent it would set? 

It is hard to justify laying out tax funds 
to help Woodside residents who, with a 
median income of almost $10,000 a year, can 
well afford to help themselves—but who have 
not done so. 

Moreover, it would be like removing a 
splinter from a finger when the patient is 
riddled with buckshot, and the Government 
might be expected to pay for similar sur- 
gery in other areas around the country. 

Actually, the AEC has gone far in trying to 
125 Woodside’s objections to the power- 


When the 5-mile line is finally strung— 
and few doubt that it will be, despite the 
fight—the wires will ride on tapering metal 
poles which are shorter than the usual fili- 
greed towers for high-power transmission and 
far more graceful than either the towers or 
the many-armed wooden poles. 


be planted to help mask the bases of the 
poles. 

All this will raise the cost to the Federal 
taxpayer from $660,000 to over $1 million for 
the line. 

These moves have not satisfied Woodside, 
where the poles have become the focus of 
the community's frustrated opposition to 
encrochment of modern society. 

The Government, now suffering the image 
of Goliath challenged by David, might salvage 
the situation, however, and in the 
lay down the principle of how it will respond 
to future situations of this kind. 
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It could offer to bury the high-power line 
(which would go along roads rather than the 
mountainside route of overhead line), but 
only after Woodside buried the low-power 
lines along the same roads. 

The overhead line must be built if the 2- 
mile-long Stanford accelerator, most costly 
scientific tool in history, is not to lie fallow 
for the 18 to 24 months that would be needed 
to put the line underground. During that 
delay, overhead costs of the idle machine 
would be $1.5 million per month. 

The Government would absorb the extra 
cost of tearing down the overhead line and 
laying it underground if Woodside went 
along with the scheme. But it would be 
cheaper than a delay (discounting the loss to 
science) and not very costly to Woodside. 

Burying low-power lines in Woodside would 
cost about $30,000 a mile (or about $150,000 
for the 5-mile route), while burying high- 
power lines costs $500,000 a mile. 

The White House conference on natural 
beauty recommended that low-power lines be 
buried, but found that it was neither worth 
the cost nor was it technically advisable to 
bury high-voltage wires because of the elabo- 
rate cooling and maintenance difficulties. 

Some may balk at the expense to the Gov- 
ernment, but the plan would lay down the 
principle of self-help for other communities 
which do not like poles, but which, like 
Woodside, have done nothing about their 
problems until they have seen the chance 
that Washington would foot. the bill. 


The Danger of Political Clubhouses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, during debate on the antipoverty bill 
last week reference was made to the dan- 
ger that Federal funds might be used 
for political purposes rather than to help 
the poor. Because of its description of 
what actually is developing in Chicago, 
I should like to call attention to the 
following article, by Joseph A. Loftus, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of July 21. 

The article follows: 

Datey Is Opposep ON Poverty Drive: His 
POLITICAL CONTROL FOUGHT BY CLERGY AND 
THE POOR 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

Curcaco, July 20.—One way into Chicago 
is the fabulous scenic lake route. 

From Indiana, the Outer Drive, north- 
bound passes sailboats dotting the placid 
water of Lake Michigan on the right. Sandy 
beaches and marinas line the shore. On the 
left, lovely parks, a golf course, tennis courts, 
a bandshell, and museums beckon. 

Then the Dwight D. Eisenhower Express- 
way speeds traffic through downtown Chicago 
westward. After 5 to 10 minutes, any exit 
leads to Lawndale, a serene, pastoral-sound- 
ing name for one of America’s suffocating 
slums. 

Lawndale illustrates a common, big city 
struggle for power over millions, probably 
billions of dollars. 

Thirty-six percent of all Federal anti- 
poverty money—totaling $680 million—is 
ticketed for “community action programs.” 
as distinguished from the Job Corps and 
other projects administered from Washing- 
ton. The law says these programs shall be 
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“developed, conducted, and administered 
With the maximum feasible participation of 
Tesidents of the areas and members of the 
groups served.” 

DIFFERENT VIEW BY DALEY 

The intent of these words, say the drafters, 
Was to put an end to the ancient rule of 
Political paternalism. The poor were to ex- 
ercise a large measure of self-determination 
in the use of money marked for their benefit. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley has his own ideas. 
a result, blocks of poor in Lawndale, de- 
Pendent on his paternalism, are challenging 

system. Leading churchmen of all faiths 
have joined them. The issue is being booted 
to Washington. The odds favor Mayor Daley, 
Whose power does not falter at the city line. 

“Hell, Daley vetoes Washington,” snorted 

an anti-Daley pessimist. 

mayor's power in Chicago's anti- 
Poverty drive is almost absolute. Federal 
dollars fortify his political organization and 
the voltage generated by every dollar follows 
Powerlines that lead back to city hall. 

To Mayor Daley, antipoverty money is a 
Power tool, It makes jobs. Chicagoans em- 
Ployed by city commissions at various kinds 
Of social work are moving into higher sal- 
aried jobs in the federally financed opera- 
tions. All along the line the faithful move 
up. 

A THOUSAND REPRESENTATIVES 

Poor people, many of them on the public 
Assistance rolls are being hired as “commu- 
nity representatives” at $4,070 a year. Their 
Job is to find out what the other poor people 
Reed and to report back to an urban progress 
center 

By the end of 1966, a thousand or more of 

“community representatives” will be 
Strategically placed. 

Each urban progress center has a direc- 

tor at $12,400 and a salaried staff appointed 

the mayor's deputy who also has a staff. 

The director of the center serving Lawn- 

© is paid $3,000 more than he got at the 
go Youth Welfare Commission. 

“These jobs,” said Rey. Douglas M, Still, 

‘tor of social welfare of the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago, “could be used 
to buy off any potential dissenter. A man 
Or woman developing into a strong leader 
With a flair for making trouble for city hall 
Might be wooed into silence by a well- 
Paying job.” 

The mayor's deputy, Dr. Deton J. Brooks, 
Jr, reports to a citywide supercommittee 
and a smaller citywide steering committee, 
an appointed by Mayor Daley. They have 
Teceived $16.4 million in antipoverty money 
from W 

No committee member Itves in a poverty 
area. No resident of a poverty area is known 
ieee been consulted by the steering com- 


PROBLEMS WITH CHAIRMEN 

Each community advisory council has, or 
Will have, a chairman selected by the mayor's 
deputy. The chairman is eligible for mem- 

Tship on the steering committee. No 
community chairman has yet attended a 

committee meeting. 
The company employing the Lawndale 
chairman will not let him off to go. An- 
other chairman quit. Three others were 
not selected until this week. 
en, like the mayor, recognize 
the potential threat of the slums to the 
established order. They have actively joined 
the mayor in resisting this threat. 

One reported example involves a commu- 
nity action training program for the West 
Side, which includes Lawndale. The pro- 
Bram is being sponsored by the Interreligious 
Council on Urban Affairs, embracing the 
three major faiths, 

half-million dollar antipoverty pro- 
Posal would develop community leadership 
“nd militant democratic organization. 
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But according to a distinguished Protes- 
tant clergyman, a banker, Donald M. Gra- 
ham, told the executive director of the 
Church Federation (Protestant), that if he 
pressed the training p: “the federation 
might have its water cut off.“ The federation 
head so reported to his staff, the clergyman 
sald. z 

The water“ amounted to $65,000 last year. 
The Protestant Businessmen’s Organization 
raised that for the Church Federation. 

Mr. Graham is treasurer of the business 
group and also of the Church Federation. 
He is vice chairman of the board of directors 
of Continental Minois Bank, 

He says the story is not true. 

It is well understood that if the training 
proposal was approved, the West Side Feder- 
ation would invoke the organizing genius of 
Saul Alinsky, a man no literate Chicagoan is 
neutral about. A criminologist by formal 
education, he is in practice a professional 
trainer of agitators. He believes democracy 
is something to be taken literally and vig- 
orously. 

One Alinsky-type of organization on the 
South Side is a bristling refutation of the 
argument that the poor are Incapable of 
leadership and self-determination. This is 
the Woodlawn organization whose founding 
Mr. Alinsky directed with $50,000 supplied 
by the Roman Catholic Church and with re- 
inforcements provided by the Protestants. 

SLUM NEAR LAKEFRONT 


Woodlawn is another of those one-word 
poems for a falling down slum. It lies 2 
minutes west of that lovely lakefront around 
63d Street, near the University of Chicago. 

The Woodlawn organization opened a fresh 
war on Mayor 


cil, 
expecting that the mayor would appoint 13 
to 15 of them to a council of 25. Instead, the 
mayor set up a council of 75, giving the 
Woodlawn organization less than a third of 
them. 

Msgr. John J. Egan, urban affairs director 
of the Roman Catholic archdiocese, believes 
with Mr. Alinsky that “unless serious and 
drastic steps are taken at the present time I 
believe participation of the poor in the future 
will be a mockery.” 

Mr. Alinsky believes that the Woodlawn 
organization called TWO because of its ini- 
tials, is strong enough to survive but he is 
worrled about other community groups. 

“The poverty program is a green flood that’s 
going to drown these small groups,“ he said. 
“It's a knife at the jugular of every commu- 
nity action group.” 

Dr. Brooks, the mayor’s deputy, holds that 
“we have total involvement of the poor” 
through community advisory councils and 


But Mr. Alinsky says: 

“The big issue is not whether these coun- 
cils are one-third poor but who picks them. 
Representation requires an organized base.” 

Dr. Brooks, a research man by experience 
and temperament, is a coiled spring under 
challenge. 

“What they're talking about is a political 
power struggle, not helping the poor,” he ex- 
plained. 


To the Reverend Lynward Stevenson, pres- 
ident of the Woodlawn organization, the 
antipoverty drive is “a war against the poor 
insofar as it excludes the poor from planning 
the am. 

“It’s a struggle basically between the power 
structure and independent militant groups 
such as TWO," he said. 

~ ROCK N ROLL TRAINING 

The advisory council that serves Lawndale 

has vetoed the community action training 
On the other hand, Dr. Brooks this 

week approved $4,250 for a Lawndale 

to “assist in the development of choral 
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classical * 


singing. 

Powerful resistance to the training project 
comes from Sears & Roebuck, and Ryerson 
Steel Cos., both large employers in Lawndale. 

Both have representatives on the local ad- 
visory council. Both have for years subsi- 
dized the Greater Lawndale Conservation 
Commission. The advisory council has as- 
signed 25 neighborhood Youth Corps mem- 
bers to work with the conservation commis- 
sion, 

Eventually the project will go to Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, a Chicagoan who has already 
tasted Mayor Daley's power. 


Big City Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Wal- 
ter Rugaber, Detroit Free Press writer, 
has written a series of five articles on the 
problems of the poor in Detroit. The 
final article follows: 


REGULAR PAYCHECK A Rariry—How Poor 
OBTAIN Monsy—anp Loss Ir 
(By Walter Rugaber) 

An employment agency that supplies De- 
troit area plants with “temporary industrial 
help” pays its workers with unsigned checks. 

The checks are passed out daily to the 100 
or so men who are awarded a day’s work by 
Extra Labor Power of America, Inc., at 515 
Grand River. 

Most of the men are among the city’s able- 
bodied but desperate poor. The source of 
their desperation may vary, but the result 
does not: They will do almost anything for 
money. 

The checks they receive at the end of an 
8-hour day are made out for $1040. But 
without a signature, they are worthless at a 
bank, and just about everywhere else as well. 

To cash his check, the worker goes to a bar 
a few doors away. The bar is operated by a 
man with a major financial interest in the 
employment agency. 

At the bar the employee may exchange his 
check for cash. The price of his first drink— 
usually the first of at least three or four—is 
deducted automatically. 

This unusual combination of paymaster 
and bartender was only one of the employ- 
ment schemes I encountered during a 3-week 
en in one of the more deprived areas of the 

ty. 

Dressed in shabby clothes and speaking 
with an exaggerated drawl, I posed as a new- 
comer looking for a job and living in an area 
bounded by Woodward, Third, Willis and 
Ledyard. 

I saw firsthand some of the ways the city’s 
poor obtain money—and lose it, This is a 
story about a few of the methods. 

Unemployment in Detroit is lower today 
than it has been in years. The Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission (MESC) re- 
„ percent of the work force is out of a 
Still, even during exceptionally flush times, 
it is often difficult and sometimes impossible 
for the hard-core to find and hold a 
steady job with adequate pay. 

With the incompetents, the alcoholics, the 
dropouts, and the aged, agencies such as 
Extra Labor Power of America, Inc. (Extras, 
Inc., for short) are popular. 
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Extras, Inc., was organized less than a 
year ago to supply short-term workers for 
businesses suddenly hit by absenteeism or 
a special production need, 

The men are employees of Extras, Inc., 
and are almost invariably paid a flat $1.30 
an hour whether they mow grass or operate 
a punch press. 

The agency is popular because it pays 5 
cents an hour more than most of its com- 
petitors and because it pays each day rather 
than once a week. 

I spent much of a day loitering about the 
storefront headquarters of Extras, Inc., 
waiting for a job that never came. Half a 
dozen others waited with me. 

Many of the men who obtained work 
seemed like reasonably sober and responsible 
people. One of them, a neatly dressed man 
carrying a lunch pail, came in only to ac- 
company some friends to a job. 

“I don’t work out of here anymore,” he 
announced proudly. He named a large ma- 
chine shop in the area and said he had been 
placed on the regular payroll there. 

“It’s not easy to get on,” he told me, “I 
went out of here every day for 7 weeks. But 
if they see that you want to work they'll 
try to get you on regular.” 

For every optimist there was an older man. 
They were usually beyond 45 or 50 and al- 
most without chance of success. It wasn't 
only a problem of age, one man said. 

“Nowadays these places want you to have 
a college degree almost—and even then they 
won't hire you half the time.” 

Once, during the morning, there was an 
opportunity to help unload a truck. A man 
of about 60 won the job and I heard him 
say, fervently: 

"I hope it ain't like the last load I worked. 
These hundred-pound bags of concrete are 
heavy.” 

There were a number of men in the agen- 
cy’s office with bandaged hands. I counted 
three in only a few hours of one afternoon. 
One man said his finger had been amputated. 

Another worker said he was once sent 
into a factory to run a punch press and 
discovered that on every seventh operation 
the huge machine crunched down automati- 
cally. 

He said that when he complained of the 
malfunction a foreman, pressed for produc- 
tion, that the worker keep count 
of the cycle and dodge the seventh operation. 

The man walked out. 

“I came in here with all 10 fingers and Im 
leaving with all 10,” he said. 

A significant fraction do not. The mo- 
mentarily sober drunks, the functional il- 
literates, the newly arrived migrants may 
never have been in a plant before. 

Motors whine, wheels turn, belts fap—and 
the man makes a mistake. The machines 
are unforgiving, and most of the mistakes 
are very costly. 

Nick Schembri, operator of the Manhattan 
Bar at 529 Grand River, denied he was the 
owner of Extras, Inc. “I just finance it,” he 
said. 

Schembri said the employment agency is 
paid an “average” of $1.65 an hour by the 
business firms to which it sends temporary 
workers. 

The profits, he insisted, are not very great: 
Only about 2 or 3 percent. The workmen's 
compensation insurance rates are very high, 
he explained. 

Nevertheless, Schembri later said he had 
loaned Extras, Inc., enough money to open 
its doors and that the agency was paying 
6 percent interest on the loan. 

The tavern operator also said he was 
“keeping” some stock in the firm. “You 
know—it's like collateral,” he said. 

The agency is a “necessary evil“ for men 
who are unable to find jobs anywhere else, 
Schembri said. He pointed to a 61-year-old 
Extras, Inc., worker seated at his bar. 

“I have a lot of respect for people like 
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that,” he said. “They ask nothing from no- 
body. * * * We're taking a load off welfare.” 

Extras, Inc., workers are not required to 
cash their paycheck in his bar, Schembri 
said. If they want a signed check they can 
asi: for one at the agency down the street 
and then cash it anywhere. 

Bringing the unsigned check to the Man- 
hattan Bar saves a man the 15 cent fee that 
most banks would charge, Schembri said. 
“This way it doesn't cost them nothing.” 

He conceded that most of the men bought 
“three or four” glasses of beer, but denied 
there was “anything irregular” about the 
procedure. 

There are at least four or five other agen- 
cies that offer men “spot jobs“ at wages from 
$1.25 an hour and up. 

Th? MESC operates a public agency at 3471 
Grand River, and an official estimates that 
between 1,000 and 1,500 men find work there 
every month. 

I met several men, all but one of them over 
40, who were entirely dependent on a single 
part-time job. It was most often “landscap- 
ing work“ on the weekend only and it paid 
them $20 at most. 

In desperation, some men will beg. Others 
will engage in a little part-time stealing. I 
had repeated offers of fast deals. One man 
was trying to sell an electric frying pan. 

“I ought to be able to bum a couple of 
bucks off a guy that runs a bar near here,” 
an alcoholic told me. Fell, I helped buy 
the place, he should give me a break.“ 

Hundreds of individuals and families in 
Detroit have turned to a half-dozen or 80 
public welfare programs. But they must be 
eligible, and the regulations are exacting. 

An independent survey of low-income 
households by Greenleigh Associates, Inc. 
found that 47 percent of the poor weren’t 
even aware that financial assistance could be 
available. 

The report said: 

“The public welfare system is operated 
within the narrowest concepts—providing 
financial assistance, and this is done through 
an amazingly complicated combination of 
State, county, and city offices and staff. 

“An applicant for public assistance could 
not possibly know in advance at which office 
to apply. He may find it necessary to go 
from office to office before he can make 
application. 

“This complicated and narrow program 
tends to increase dependency and perpetuate 
poverty.” 

One afternoon I visited the “control in- 
take” of Detroit's Department of Public Wel- 
fare. I wanted to ask an innocuous ques- 
tion about the residence requirement for re- 
ciplents of general relief. 

The office, I discovered, closes at 2:30 p.m. 

What do the Third Avenue poor do with 
what little money they get? 

A large chunk of it, of course, goes for rent 
and food. However, they spend the rest, 
there is a very good chance that they will 
be cheated—or cheat themselves—while do- 
ing 50. 

Many low-income people gravitate toward 
the small corner grocery stores that dot the 
poor neighborhoods. There are many along 
Third Avenue and the nearby streets. 

A shopper often feels more comfortable 
there than in the big, brightly lit super- 
markets where there are a dozen choices to 
make for each item on the list. 

The small storekeeper often becomes 
friends with the people in his neighborhood. 
A kid can come in with a few coins, ask for 
“some soap,” and get the right kind because 
the grocer knows what the boy’s mother 
usually buys. 

The prices are almost always higher, so 
that the people least able to afford it often 
wind up paying more. A Detroiter long 
familiar with the consumer problems of the 
poor said that in many cases: 
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“The storekeeper takes advantage of 
his customers through higher prices, 
through stocking the more expensive cuts of 
meat, big red apples and other expensive 
fruits, and in many cases by offering a 
shoddy grade or quality and by misnaming 
cuts.” 

I ventured into a furniture store that I 
thought had advertised three rooms” of fur- 
niture at an unusually low price. 

The salesman was obviously reluctant to 
show it. 

“Oh, you don't want to see any of that 
stuff,“ he said. 

When I said I would indeed, just to get 
an idea of what it was like, he led me into 
a basement. There was a bewildering pile 
of old furniture, much of it in disrepair. 

When they find out we're going to repos- 
sess it they really give it a going over,” the 
salesman said. I could pick my “three 
rooms” only from among these available 
pieces, he said. 

“Why don't you let me show you some of 
those nice items upstairs,” the salesman— 
suggested, 

It's brand new, real nice looking stuff. If 
you can't pay right away don't let that 
bother you. We can probably let you have 
some credit if you need it.” 

Sometimes, before they know it, a man and 
his wife wind up with a small print install- 
ment contract of as much as $1,000—and 
the furniture, or other merchandise, has 
fallen apart before it is paid for. 

The poor are least able to absorb a mis- 
take. 

But not even the most unscrupulous mer- 
chant can qualify as the worst enemy of the 
poor. 

The worst is the unbridgeable gulf that 
separates the man who is poor from his more 
fortunate neighbor. 

Every so often there is a big event at the 
Masonic Temple and the rich come down in 
their big cars and fine clothes to sit In $12 
seats and uplift themselves. 

The people across the street in Cass Park 
haul their benches over to the sidewalk and 
watch everyone sweep in. It is a very grand 
and compelling show. 

One evening I stood in worn old work 
clothes and watched hundreds file into the 
temple. 

No one sneered at me, or tapped cigarette 
ashes in my direction, or looked as though 
they thought they might catch something if 
they passed too close, 

Most of them never glanced at me, or at 
the people with me. 

They didn't look and then glance away. 
embarrassed. 

THEY DIDN'T SEE US AT ALL 


Along lower Third Avenue the split-level 
life of suburban Detroit is ever-farther away, 
like a mirage in the Sahara. There are few 
people to teach the poor of hard work and 
middle-class ambition, 

It’s tough to pick up old-fashioned gump- 
tion when just about everyone who's got it 
has moved away. For many of the people on 
Third Avenue old-fashioned gumption is 


‘simply a forgotten talent. 


The scandal of poverty is not that it exists. 
The scandal is that so few of the people in 
the other Detroit are crossing over into a 
better Detroit. 

A woman whose husband recently under- 
went a heart operation works irregularly as 
a waitress at $1.10 an hour. She supports 
four young children, but it is a desperate 
business—and she knows there can be no 
false steps. 

The woman is the prisoner of a rising cost 
of living and a basic lack of education (she 
finished the llth grade). A strong back or 
willing feet are hardly enough in 1965, and 
the poor who have nothing else to offer are 
quite frequently doomed. 

“We're locked in here, buddy,” she sald. 
“We ain't never going to get out. Not never.” 
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Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, 1965, Patrick L. O'Malley of 
Chicago, 1l., president of the Automatic 
Canteen Co. of America, a self-made man 
and an outstanding businessman, and a 
dedicated American, received the hon- 
Orary degree, LLD., from St. Joseph's 
College in Rensselaer, Ind. 

Mr. O'Malley is an excellent example 
of a man who has taken advantage of 
equal opportunity afforded all Americans 
who have the ambition, vision, and deter- 
mination to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that exists under our form of 
government, and to progress as in the 
Case of Mr. O'Malley, to high position in 
the business world. 

On the occasion of the graduation 
exercises, Mr. O'Malley delivered the 
Commencement address, a splendid con- 
tribution based on his own life and 
experiences. 

In my remarks, I include the com- 
mencement address delivered by Mr. 
O'Malley entitled “The Dawn Will Be 
No Different”: 

THE DAWN WiLL BE No DIFFERENT 
(Commencement address by P. L, O'Malley, 
St. Joseph's College, June 6, 1965) 

Reverend fathers, honored graduates, mem- 
bers of the faculty, distinguished guests, 
Parents, ladies, and gentlemen, I am delight- 
ed that the good fathers of St. Joseph's 
in their charity and generosity have seen 
fit to bestow upon me an honorary doctor’s 
degree. I accept with a deep sense of humil- 
ity, and honesty compels me to admit to a 
Warm feeling of pride. It is a privilege to be 
& member of your alumni and I intend to 
Wear this badge of recognition and accept- 
ance as a realistic symbol of the accom- 
Plishment it represents in you, the true 
alumni of this great institution of learn- 
ing. Truly this is a day you should in- 
delibly inscribe in your memories—and as 
you accept membership in your alumni, 
never forget that you assume an obligation 
to dedicate some part of your life to St. 
Joseph's College—to remain loyal to its prin- 
ciples, and to assist in encouraging others 

cially and otherwise to enable them to 
Share the privileges you have enjoyed dur- 
ing your undergraduate years. There are 
hundreds of ways in which the fulfillment 
ot this obligation can be accomplished. But 
Only you, after personal soul searching, can 
Make this decision. The important point is 
that you fully recognize that you are now 
a full-fledged member of St. Joseph's alumni 
and as a member of this team, you must 
help carry the ball. 

May I add my congratulations to the mul- 
titude of congratulations that are today be- 
ing showered on all members of this graduat- 
ing class. You graduates have successfully 
completed a most significant phase of your 
education, and this is an important accom- 
Plishment. You and those who have taught 
you, en you, and helped you to en- 
2 adult life can be justifiably proud on this 

y. 

It is a privilege to talk to you on the eve 
of your entry into the world of tomorrow. 

Ou have worked for and have been re- 
warded with a balanced education. You are 
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men who recognize the presence of Almighty 
God in all things, and who know in your 
hearts, as well as in your minds, that falth 
and facts are alike incontrovertible. Indeed, 
if we learn anything from the sum of hu- 
man knowledge and experience, it is that 
faith endures forever—immutably—whlle 
the facts we swear by today not infrequently 
become tomorrow’s fallacies. 

You have, gentlemen, the background, the 
opportunity and the solemn duty to make 
your lives a continuing demonstration and 
proof that the Christian College can incul- 
cate the highest degree of intellectuality— 
and does so in a thoroughly religious en- 
vironment—that your college equips men to 
live in our society in a manner that is a 
credit to God, the community, the family, 
and our business economy. 

Today an inheritance has been given you. 
The true value and the nature of this in- 
heritance are yet to be determined. 

John Steinbeck told the story of a rather 
unusual inheritance. 

An old lady had for years aroused the 
curiosity of her family regarding a most 
precious family treasure—a Lincoln letter. 

No one had ever seen the Lincoln letter, 
but it was well known that the old grand- 
mother kept it locked in a certain small 
black box. The old lady subtly used the 
Lincoln letter when she was occasionally 
vexed with a relative. Sometimes she would 
threaten to sell it toa museum. Sometimes 
she would offer to will it first to one mem- 
ber of the family, then another. 

As the children grew older, their interest 
in the Lincoln letter grew . Still, 
no one had ever seen it. But—it was the 
family treasure. 

When the old lady died, some of the sad- 
ness was mitigated by the idea that now, 
at last, everyone would see the Lincoln letter. 

The locked black box was opened with 
ceremony. Anticipation filled the air. Then, 
there it was. On top of a pile of trinkets, 
there was the Lincoln letter. 

But it was not from Lincoln. It was to 
Lincoln, written by their grandmother in 
1863. 

It was a curious composite thing, filled 
with bits of advice, bits of information, some 
criticism, a few political opinions, and en- 
couragement for the future. 

It had never been mailed but had been 
simply kept all those years. It was a won- 
derful legacy—but of no definite market 
value. It had only a personal value to the 
family. 

Today you graduates have received your 
legacy; and, like the Lincoln letter, it is a 
curious composite thing consisting of bits 
of advice, bits of information, some criti- 
cism, opinions, encouragement for the future, 
and all the other pieces that make up the 
whole of a formal education. You have 
your treasure, but like the Lincoln letter, 
your diploma is not a thing of definite value 
in and of itself. It has mainly personal 
value. 

Tonight you can retire with a confident 
sense of achievement and the secure knowl- 
edge that you are now college graduates. 

But tomorrow the dawn will be no differ- 
ent. The old patterns that you have already 
established will continue. Your toothpaste 
will taste the same. Breakfast will be the 
same. The mail will come through. Planes 
will fly. Trains will run. The Nation will 
go on just as it has. Business will not stop. 
War will not cease. Life will continue to 
beat out its measured cadence of tragedy 
and triumph. 

And what of you? What notice will the 
world make of the fact that you have your 
legacy and are now a college graduate? 

Statistically, the fact will be duly recorded. 

Industry, educational institutions, grad- 
uate schools, government, and the profes- 
sions will undoubtedly be pleased to note 
your new promotion; and they will offer you 
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a whole host of opportunities to earn a liv- 
ing and to advance yourself. The economy 
will welcome your manpower and your buy- 
ing power. Particularly, I daresay, the 
wedding bureaus will be delighted that you 
have graduated. 

In a larger sense, however, the world will 
not move one cinder because you now have 
a diploma. 

Being a college graduate is merely a state 
of existence for you, and the world is not 
much concerned with your new status. 

Who you are depends on what you do. 

Stephen Crane wrote these words, which 
I think sum up the matter: 

A man said to the Universe, Sir, I exist.” 
“However,” replied the Universe, that fact 
has not created in me a sense of obligation.” 

The world is not committed to you. It is 
anxious, rather, for you to commit yourselves 
to it.. And the world dares to hope, in this 
respect, that here in the new generation may 
be some who will act to solve the problems 
that beset mankind. 

W. H. Auden has called ours the age of 
anxiety. But with you, perhaps a new age 
can be born and we can call it the age of 
commitment, 

Truly, throughout history we have been 
committed to truth, beauty, and justice. But 
sinister forces have often conspired to in- 
hibit these commitments just short of action, 
and so, like Hamlet, we have cried out again 
and again, “the time is out of joint.“ 

Today, though, I think the time is right. 
All of history has been a mere prelude to 
now—the present. The age of commitment 
commitment to action—can be ushered in 
today. The moment is ripe. 

Science has brought us new discoveries 
that make the advancement of mankind 


are terrible. 
5 


Yet the possibilities are in- 


to persuade and enlighten all peoples so that 
they may understand and strive toward a 
better life. The promise of Early Bird and 
other satellites of this type is that we may 
some day be bound into an international 
community dedicated to mutual understand- 


public, the universal tranquility has never 
been so possible. 


It is not sufficient that you merely sit back 
and make value judgments about the emerg- 
ing patterns of society. 

It is what you do with the advantages—it 
is what you do to reshape the patterns—that 
matters. It is the kind of commitment you 
now make that will determine how the world 
will regard you. 

This means that you must extend the con- 
templative life of the mind that you have 
begun here in college toward a complete ex- 
istence wherein the life of the mind con- 
tinues contemplating, weighing, and reexam- 
ining in order to determine a meaningful 
course of action. 

This means that you have to evaluate so 
that you can make an intelligent commit- 
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ment to action. In many respects you are 
already bringing in the age of commitment. 

From what I've been reading in the papers, 
your generation has already made certain 
value commitments. You have given an un- 
satisfactory rating to much of what you've 
found in the world. 

Your generation has objected to the ma- 
terialistic standards of my generation. The 
great depression of the 1930's left an indelible 
scar on my contemporaries, so that John 
Kenneth Galbraith is certainly correct when 
he pinpoints ours as “a society in which one 
of the principal social goals is a higher stand- 
ard of living.” 

Your generation has Judged this material- 
ism and found it lacking. Your generation 
has passed Judgment on our ethics, our 
morals, and our patriotism. And it is your 
duty to make these judgments. But for the 
age of commitment to mean anything, you 
have a further duty to submit a plan of 
action, 

When you tear down old standards, you 
must replace them with something better. 
You must replace them with what Robert 
Ruark called several years ago something of 
value. 

You have come to maturity in a time when 
material comforts have been commonplace— 
in a time when we are the richest, most 
powerful Nation that has ever been on earth. 
You have grown up in a century when, for 
the first time in the history of humanity, 
the value of life and the dignity of the in- 
dividual have received more than token 
respect, 

Perhaps all this has freed you—has per- 
mitted you to place goods and power in a 
more realistic perspective. 

Perhaps all this has permitted you to 
dream lot tier dreams. I hope 50. 

I hope, too, that you are prepared to find 
the ways and the means to bring about the 
great moral and spiritual changes that you 
have been demanding. Thorough evaluation 
and subsequent commitment to action is not 
easy. As a child, your duty in life was to 
look and learn. 

I quote Dr. Seuss, the children’s author: 

“When I leave home to walk to school, 

Dad always says to me, 
Marco, keep your eyelids up, 
And see what you can see.” 

Good advice. That's all a child need do. 

As you entered adolescence, that marvelous 
time of fantasy without responsibility, your 
duty in life became infinitely more complex. 
You had to keep your eyelids up and you also 
had to evaluate what was worthwhile and 
what was not. 

This evaluating goes on for the rest of life. 


those nice letters from a magazine. 
in a most personal fashion: “Dear Sir: Your 
subscription has expired and this is your last 
chance to—” and so forth. 

Now I must tell you that I am extremely 
susceptible to this kind of advertising be- 
cause always, somewhere in the brochure, 
they begin to tell me all I will miss when 
their particular magazine no longer brightens 
my life. They said: “Think of it: A side- 
splitting satire on American values, next toa 
stark pictorial study of Berlin, a city divided, 
followed by an exciting article on the last 
of the red-hot strippers, Blaze Starr.” 

Well—I don't want to miss all that. So, 
I subscribe, knowing full well that even now 
I have considerable difficulty scanning the 
Sunday New York Times and the 34 other 
magazines that I am not yet in danger of 


losing. 

The variety in magazines poses no major 
problem, but it does indicate the variety of 
life, and the sheer variety of life is some- 
times overpowering. 

There is so much to see, sò much to learn, 
80 much to judge, that being selective is ex- 
tremely difficult, 
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To a certain extent, during your adolescent 
years, under a prescribed curriculum, some- 
one else has taken life and has done some of 
the selecting and some of the evaluating for 
you—as the editors of a magazine do. 

But now, with knowledgeable maturity, 
your duties are awesome. You must still 
keep your eyelids up, you must judge, select, 
evaluate—all on your own. And then, based 
on what you see and based on how you judge, 
you commit yourself personally to responsi- 
ble action. 

In what areas have you already rendered 
judgments? 

I assume that you have made judgments 
regarding government. 7 

What do you intend to do about it? 

I assume that you have made certain judg- 
ments regarding business and industry, 

What do you intend to do? 

I assume that you have made judgments 
regarding many things—from pop art and the 
New York Mets to a deep-felt concern for the 
human condition. 

What do you Intend to do? 

As a starting course of action, may I sug- 
gest that you participate. 

Often we hear people talk about the Gov- 
ernment as some sort of outside force over 
which we have no control. It is a third per- 
son—a “they.” Industry, too, often is re- 
ferred to as they.“ There is, I think, a kind 
of myth in circulation that some sort of 
establishment is running everything. This 
simply is not true. 

We“ are the Government. We“ can be 
industry. “We” run things and, if we so 
choose, we can make them better. 

Political parties are not closed. They are 
wide open. But if you want the President of 
the United States to listen to your ideas— 
start by proving your merit to the local polit- 
ical organization. 

Industry is open. But if you want to re- 
organize General Motors, start by proving 
that you understand its present structure. 

Your community is anxious for you to 
contribute time and effort. Schools want 
your assistance. All of life, in fact, is an 
open shop—ready and willing to welcome 
every active worker who is willing to prove 
his worth. 

There are many things that are wrong and 
unjust. To right these wrongs, you must be 


tory. I recommend existing channels, as op- 
posed to revolution, because I don't want to 
lose the good things that we have. N 

Some years ago, Winston Churchill said 
that “Democracy is the worst form of gov- 
ernment except for all those other forms that 
have been tried from time to time.” 

This is not to say that you are bound by 
any set of rigid blueprints, Nor are there 
any set, established visions that you must 
aspire toward. 

But I say use that which now exists in 
order to bulld an even greater existence. 

Many modern Americans seem to have a 
terrible fear of conforming to established 
patterns, 

Crusaders often seem to feel that they must 
work outside of society rather than within it. 

And yet, in terms of set culture and com- 
munity prejudices, Bohemia and Philistia 
are the same things in reverse—like the print 
and the negative of a photograph. In Green- 
wich Village and in Greenwich, Conn., there 
are undoubtedly an equal number of things 
the inhabitants wouldn't be caught dead 
wearing, or furnishing their houses with, or 
subscribing to as bellefs. The two places are 
even necessary to each other—one to stare, 
the other to be stared at. 

It is the total you have to concern your- 
self with. In order to do so, you must be 
immersed in the totality of things—think- 
ing, evaluating, and acting in the world 
not outside of it. 

Inside of and as a part of our functioning, 
changing society—there you will find recog- 
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nition, and there you can create the better 
tomorrow that you want. 

A man who eats health bread and reads 
the progressive ts not more or less morally 
grand than the executive who eats steak 
and reads the Wall Street Journal. The 
moral grandeur comes in what the man 
does—how he fulfills his duty—whether he is 
committed to vague anxlety or to responsible 
action. 

Today then I commend you, the new gen- 
eration, to this new age of commitment. 
And let all generations work together to 
take up the causes that need to be ad- 
vanced—to heal the sores of society—to en- 
rich the humanity of man. 

And perhaps while we are moving toward 
perfection, we can also still be tolerant of 
those fotbles that make man a sinner, yes, 
but nonetheless a charming creature. 

I think maybe we all took secret delight 
when Virgil Grissom and John Young re- 
vealed their thorough earthiness as they 
soared weightlessly into the unearthly re- 
gions of space—with a corned beef on rye 
safely smuggled abroad their capsule. 

Life is, after all, as enjoyable as it is pur- 
poseful and precious. 

In this free and great land of opportunity 
you can be successful in whatever your 
undertaking. Great success is within your 
power and grasp, but only you can do any- 
thing about ft. If you will live under the 

hand of God; if you learn to apply 
what you already know, to develop a rich, 
varied background that can be tapped for 
ideas; if you have the capacity to create al- 
ternatives or develop solutions; if you can 
be flexible enough to “spin around on a dims” 
to meet challenges; if you keep attuned with 
job and personal environment, making it pos- 
sible to foresee and solve problems before 
they become serious; if you develop an 
eagerness for information, an ability to create 
what will become acceptable; if you can gen- 
erate a sincere belief in yourself and the 
courage to withstand group pressures, 
whether social, political, or business; and if 
you can keep freedom from fear and the 
confidence to break away from traditional 
viewpoints—your success is assured. 

Yes, at dawn tomorrow, nothing will 

because you are a college graduate, 
except as you make it change. The future 
can be yours to shape and mold according 
to your highest hopes and heaven inspired 
dreams, or you may sit back and allow des- 
tiny to pass you by. 

But, to justify your brief stay on this globe, 
you must commit yourself to action—action 
that will improve the lot of man. 

God has lifted man above the animals to 
walk upon the earth and reflect the glory 
of the Almighty in word and thought and 
deed. The elephant is larger than man. 
The butterfly is more beautiful, and the 
mosquito is more prolific. But only man 
can act with reason. Only man can change 
the world, and so let the will of God prevail. 

The Sanskrit contains this verse and it is 
appropriate for a commencement ceremoney: 


“Listen ta the exhortation of the dawn! 
Look to this day! 
For its is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the verities 
And realities of your existence; 
The glory of action, 
The bliss of growth, 
The splendor of beauty: 
For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow is only a vision; 
But today, well lived, makes 
Every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore to this day.” 


“Whatsoever are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report.” Let us think and act on these 
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things and go forth to do what needs to be 
done for ourselves and for our children. 

Graduates of St. Joseph's College—to these 
ancient words of action and hope, let me 
add nine more, congratulations, good luck 
and God bless all of you. 


Lodge to Saigon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor has recently 
Published a pertinent editorial relating 
to the President’s reappointment of 
Henry Cabot Lodge as Ambassador to 
South Vietnam. I believe that this edi- 
torial should be available to a larger 
audience and I include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor so that its description of 
the problems and opportunities which 
Are available to Ambassador Lodge will 
be fully appreciated: 

Mn. Lopar’s RETURN 


We extend our warmest and most whole- 

wishes to Ambasador Henry Cabot 

Lodge in the difficult but constructive task 

Which he is reassuming in South Vietnam. 

we are encouraged by Mr. Lodge's empha- 

sis on the need for major political and eco- 

nomic reforms in South vietnam. In such 

reforms, coupled with strong military resist- 

ance, lies the best chance—perhaps the only 
Chance—of success in that savage war. 

It is no disrespect to a dedicated and intel- 
Ugent public servant like retiring Ambassa- 
dor Maxwell Taylor, to believe that the reap- 
Pointment of Mr. Lodge has much to com- 
Mend it. We are told that Mr. Lodge won 
considerable support and respect from the 

uth Vietnamese during his earlier stay in 
that country. Thus he begins his new as- 
alignment under advantageous conditions. 

Now, as during his earlier tour of duty, 
One of the urgentest needs is to reconcile 
Often bitterly conflicting views among such 
groups as the military, the Buddhists, and 
the Roman Catholics. The inability of these 
Froups to work in harmony has been a major 
Sause of continuing governmental insta- 

ty. Mr. Lodge was apparently able to 
Work well with such differing viewpoints. 
important of all, however, is the 
—stressed by the new Ambassador—to 
Sire the average South Vietnamese the feel- 
ing that he was a real stake in the defeat of 
unism. Even after years of fighting 
and disappointment, the opportunity to do 
this still remains although it is glaringly ap- 
Parent that only new inspiration, new ideas, 
and far stronger efforts can succeed in bring- 
ing this about. 

So far as the fighting is concerned, this 
ls a difficult moment for Mr. Lodge to return 

South Vietnam. With the monsoon rain 
And clouds, there has come an upswing in 
toong effort and success. To counter 
15 the United States is not only beginning 
© take an active shooting role on the ground 
but feels obliged to send more and more 
reinforcements. 

With this turn of events has come further 
Questioning of Washington's conduct of the 
War. Mr. Lodge, as a topmost Republican, 
Will help reinforce that air of nonpartisan- 
Ship on the war which President Johnson 
Tightly seeks, 

à It is also interesting that Mr. Lodge's re- 
Ppointment coincided with the first, faint 
evidence of willingness on North Vietnam's 
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part to receive a Western emissary—in this 
case Prime Minister Wilson's friend, Harold 
Davies. While there is no reason as yet to 
see any connection between these events, 
each contributes to a feeling of somewhat 
greater maneuverability in Vietnam. This 
maneuverability must be encouraged if we 
are ever to see a negotiated end to the crisis. 


Salvatore Esposito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, July 20, Staten Is- 
land, New York City and the United 
States lost a great philanthropist, busi- 
nessman, and patriot. Mr. Esposito was 
a tireless and productive member of our 
business, civic and religious community 
for all of his adult life. To his family 
and to his many close and personal 
friends, I offer my deepest sympathy and 
wish to include this obituary from the 
Staten Island Advance of Wednesday, 
July 21: 

SALVATORE ESPOSITO, STRIKEN ON War 
CEREMONY FOR B.P. 

Salvatore Esposito, Sr., Staten Island busi- 
nessman, and leader in Itallan-American af- 
fairs, suffered a heart attack in Borough Pres- 
ident Maniscalco's limousine yesterday in 
Manhattan and died a short time later in New 
York University Hospital. 

Mr. Esposito, 71, was on his way to the 
Italian consulate with the borough presi- 
dent; his son, Mario J. Esposito, and Coun- 
cilman Robert G. Lindsay for the presenta- 
tion to Maniscaico of Italy’s Knights Officer 
in the Order of Merit. 

Mr. Esposito was brought to Manhattan in 
1906 from his native Italy and came to Staten 
Island more than 40 ago. He lived at 
111 Harvard Avenue, New Brighton. He was 
founder and president of the Canal Lumber 
Co, in Manhattan with a branch on Bay 
Street, Stapleton, and founder of the Card- 
inal Lumber Co., Stapleton. 

During the past year, Mr. Esposito had 
retired from many of his activities. In June, 
he finished a 1-year term as national 
president of the American Parkinson Disease 
Association. He was the founder of the 
Staten Island chapter of the association, 
which was named for his wife, Elena, who 
died in 1961. 

Last Thursday, he presented a check from 
the association for $2,500 to Staten Island 
Hospital for the establishment of an out- 
patient clinic. He was to be honored next 
month by the association and his friends. 

He was a former member of the board of 
directors, past vice president and treasurer 
and a founder of the Italian Club of Staten 
Island. 

He was also a founder of the Greater New 
York Suburban Lumbermen's Association, of 
which he was vice president, and of the 
Italian Historical Society of Staten Island, 
of which he was a former director. He was a 
member of the Borough President's Advisory 
Council. 

He retired last year as a trustee of Assump- 
tion Roman Catholic Church, New Brighton, 
and had served as building fund chairman for 
the parish school. He was consul-command- 
er of the Manhattan Division, Woodmen of 
the World, and president-and treasurer of the 
Italo-America Foundation of New York City. 
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Mr. Esposito was also a member of the 
board of directors of the Italian Hospital in 
Manhattan and had been a member of Staten 
Island Chapter, American Committee for 
Italian 


Immigration. 

He is survived by five sons, Joseph, of 
Naughton Avenue, Dongan Hills; Albert, of 
Greenport Street, Dongan Hills; Mario J. and 
George, of the home address, and Salvatore 
Jr., of Cascade Street, New Dorp; two daugh- 
ters, Miss Nancy Esposito of the home ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Sophie Maestrone, of Roderick 
Avenue, Grasmere; a brother, Aniello, of 
Italy, and 17 grandchildren. 

The funeral will be Saturday from the 
Island Funeral Home, Dongan Hills, with a 
requiem mass at 10 a.m. in the Assumption 
Church.. Burial will be in St. Peter's 
Cemetery. 


Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many tributes paid to the late Adlai 
Stevenson none, it seems to me, are more 
meaningful than those emanating from 
persons who frequently disagreed with 
him politically. Among such statements 
is that of my friend William H. Rentsch- 
ler of Illinois, Republican candidate for 
nomination to the U.S. Senate in 1960. 
Mr. Rentschler’s eloquence and sincerity 
are embodied in the following article: 

Honors mount for Adlai Stevenson, of 
Illinois, fallen American statesman. 

They come from all over the world, from 
the old countries in Europe and Asia, and 
from new lands hacked out of the African 
bush. They come from small towns and 
teeming cities in every corner of his native 
America. They come from the great and the 
ordinary, from people of every color and 
faith and political persuasion. 

Some would deride as insincere the often 
effusive tributes from Adlai Stevenson's 
political foes, but they miss a fundamental 
point: that it is possible to honor and respect 
an adversary even as you strive mightily to 
defeat him. You admire his good fight, the 
talents he possesses that you may lack, his 
courage in the face of withering attack. 

The widespread homage paid Adlai Steven- 
son reminds us of other significant facts of 
life in these United States: that most Amer- 
icans pursue in their own strange ways the 
same objectives—peace, justice, equality, 
happiness, material well-being. And that 
most deep cleavages stem from conflicting 
notions of how to achieve those common 
ends. 

I frequently found myself in disagreement 
with Adlai Stevenson on the means to reach 
goals we shared. I disagreed with what I felt 
was his tendency, lately somewhat tempered, 
toward accommodation in foreign affairs, and 
with his undue reliance on Federal solutions 
to most of our domestic ills. 

But I respected him as a man who gave 
unstintingly of himself to public service; as 
one whose rare eloquence stirred his country- 
men to high purpose; as a man of warmth 
and wit and compassion. 

Who can forget his wry opening remark in 
a speech shortly after he had been buried 
by General Eisenhower beneath an avalanche 
of votes? “A funny thing happened to me 
on my way to the White House.“ A win- 
ning, even endearing comment by a man 
with heavy heart but a rare sense of irony 
and perspective. 
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‘We need in our land more men whose sup- 
port of their convictions is stanch, fervent, 
even passionate. Stevenson was one of these. 
With a public eloquence surpassed in our 
time only by Churchill, Adlai Stevenson made 
his case with graceful, memorable phrase. 
The words were his, and he churned them 
out painstakingly, groping for the right ad- 
jective, changing, editing, fretting, for no 
speechwriter fully met his exacting stand- 
ards. He ted his own, and often in 
the U.N., America's point of view with nota- 
ble skill and distinction. 

There is all too often a tendency for those 
who disagree with a particular line of reason- 
ing to seek to demolish the man rather than 
the validity of his argument. This course 
usually cloaks the weakness of their case. If 
these dissidents were to be scrupulously fair, 
they would not attack or demean or seek to 
derogate their foes, but rather would articu- 
late more forcefully, more effectively, more 
compelling their side of the controversy. 

A thoughtful dialog between antagonists— 
who are quite likely to be seeking similar 
ends—plerces the murk, enlightens the 
audience, solidifies the objectives, clarifies 
the purpose, and strengthens the resolve. 
This is good, It is even necessary, where free- 
dom of speech prevails. Our Nation is the 
beneficiary when there is searching give-and- 
take on the great issues of the day. Those 
who seek to stifle debate or force adherence 
to some “official” position do their country 
no service. 

Surely it ls better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness. Adlai Stevenson sought 
always to throw shafts of light into dark 
corners. This was his great gift. He con- 
‘tributed notably to understanding on this 
shrunken planet of ours, and to enlighten- 
ment—of the American people, of all the 
peoples of the world. 

This is Adlai Stevenson's shining legacy. 


The Federal Government and State of 
Oregon: Partners in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the regrettable and igno- 
rant alliance of the Federal Government 
and the State of Oregon in keeping gam- 
bling illegal in that State. I say this 
because by keeping gambling illegal in 
Oregon, the two governments are keeping 
gambling ripe for plucking by the mob, 
so that gambling profits finance every 
variety of mob criminal activity. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover 
in Oregon came to $12.5 million. More 
meaningful, and also more dangerous is 
Oregon’s undercover, illegal gambling. 
Testimony before the McClellan commit- 
tee put off-track betting at $50 billion a 
year nationally, and other testimony in- 
dicated that this type of gambling ac- 
counted for only 42 percent of the illegal 
gambling total, which would then be 
about $120 billion a year. On a popula- 
tion basis, Oregon’s share of this would 
come to $1.2 billion a year. Even if this 
is somewhat high, there is no doubt that 
illegal gambling is kicking in millions of 
dollars every year to the mob in Oregon. 
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To me, it is hypocrisy to keep gambling 
illegal so that it serves the mob’s needs 
for operating revenues. Why should we 
allow illegal gambling to finance the un- 
derworld when Government-run gam- 
bling can make gambling revenues work 
for the people. Unfortunately, Oregon 
has proven itself long on hypocrisy. 
When rural Oregon bluenoses some years 
azo objected to Oregon’s dograces, these 
objections somehow vanished when the 
county fairs got cut in on the take. I 
would like to see an end to this hypoc- 
risy. I would like to see the Government 
take over gambling and make it work for 
for the people. I recommend a national 
lottery. 


Millers, Bakers Cover Up Real Reason 
for Higher Bread Cost, Reports Tulsa 
Daily World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it will 
not be too long before this House has 
before it H.R. 9981, the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. 

Title V of this bill authorizes con- 
tinuation of the voluntary wheat cer- 
tificate program for 4 years with modi- 
fications from current provisions aimed 
at boosting wheat farmers’ income by 
about $150 million a year, reducing Gov- 
ernment costs, and providing more free- 
dom in the marketing system. 

The significant change from current 
operations would provide for price sup- 
port for wheat with domestic certificates 
at or near 100 percent of parity and 
eliminate the need for export certificates 
to supplement wheat farmers’ income. 
The support price for wheat for domestic 
food use would be increased about 50 
cents per bushel to around $2.50. 

Mr. Speaker, an intensive lobbying 
campaign has been initiated from cer- 
tain quarters against this title of the bill. 
I do not question the right of any group 
or interests to lobby against a bill before 
the US. Congress. However, I would 
like for all Members to have the oppor- 
tunity to read an article which appeared 


Under leave to extend, the newspaper 
article follows: 

From the Tulsa Dally World, July 19, 1965] 
FParmzas END Ur WITH Goat HORNS— MILLERS, 
BAKERS COVER Ur REAL REASON FOR HIGHER 

Breap Costs 

(By Herb Karner) 

Mrs. housewife, you are being played for a 
sucker, 

You are being told if proposed farm legis- 
lation passes it would constitute a 2-cent tax 
per pound loaf of bread which sells for an 
average price of 21 cents. 

Making the “bread tax” charge is a group 
called the Wheat Users Committee. It is 
composed of 23 baking companies, one major 
miller, and two bakery unions. 
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They are basing their charge on the as- 
sumption that the current wheat certificate 
of 75 cents a bushel paid to farmers on do- 
mesticated wheat will be raised to $1.25 a 
bushel. 

They are saying this additional 50 cents a 
bushel will raise the cost of bread 2 cents a 
loaf. 

The Wheat Uscrs Committee is distorting 
the truth. Lest fence talk be misunder- 
stood, we make it crystal clear we are not 
enarmored of the wheat certificate plan. 
It is a bothersome, cumbersome, Inefficient 
way of doing business. We believe there is a 
better way of raising farm Income, which we 
will not go Into now. 

We readily agree with the milling trade 
that administration of the certificate plan 
is a nuisance. 

But, we resent mightily distortion of fact 
by the committee in an effort to defeat the 
proposed wheat legislation. 

What are the facts? Currently farmers 
get 75 cents a bushel for wheat used in do- 
mestic consumption, bringing the cost of 
wheat to millers to around $2 a bushel. Resa- 
son for the certificate plan is to bring wheat 
farmer income to a reasonable level compared 
with the rest of the economy. 

Now, it Is proposed the level is not high 
enough—that á 50-cent-a-bushel increase in 
certificate value would bring domestic wheat 
to near 100 percent of parity. 

Fact is the farm value of wheat going into 
a loaf of bread is 2.5 cents—based on $2 a 
bushel wheat. It ts significant that this is a 
decrease from 2.7 cents back in 1947. In 
1947-49 the farmer's share of the retall price 
of a loaf of bread was 24 percent. This has 
declined to 14 percent, 

Truth is if wheat is raised from $2 to $2.50 
a bushel it would raise the cost of wheat in a 
loaf of bread one-half cent—not 2 cents as 
the committee claims. 

A farmer could donate the wheat in a loaf 
of bread and it would not lower the price 
of bread appreciably. By the same token, if 
the price of wheat to a farmer was doubled, 
it wouldn't affect prices greatly. 

Why does the committee distort facts? 
Because they’ve got something to hide—and 
what they are trying to hide from con- 
sumers is that the widening price spread be- 
tween 1947-49 and now is due primarily to 
higher costs for baking and distributing 
bread. 

Hourly earnings of production workers in 
bakerles in 1963 were 81.18 an hour higher 
than in 1947-49, increasing from 61.15 to 
$2.33 an hour. This 103-percent increase 
was passed along to consumers. 

Again, make no mistake—we are not 
against increased wages to workers. We be- 
lieve they should have adequate wages. 

We do object to all sorts of red 
dragged across the trail to make it appear 
that Increased bread prices are the fault of 
farmers. 

Here's a breakdown of what has happened 
to a i- pound loaf of bread now retailing for 
21 cents: 

[Figures in cents) 


1947 1963 
Wages, salaries, fringe benefits, 

social security, and officers’ 

compensation___........... aS W- D 
Packaging and wrapping-.------- 4 als oe S 
Delivery, other than wages .4 1.1 
Advertising, promotion, et 2 9 
Profits after taxes (baker-whole- 

w. ea ae ae Nite OF ED d A me 2 
CCC . 
Wheat cost (to farmers) . 2.7 2.5 
Other ingredient costs ES 2 

r 10.0 21. 0 


crease, more than 11 cents a loaf during the 
period—is passed on to consumers. 
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Cold fact is, for bakers 
raise in bread prices on basis 
Cost alone, the average farm price of $1.94 a 
bushel would have to be increased 40 per- 
cent—around $2.80 a bushel. 

At the very minimum, let's stop trying to 
kid ourselves. The Wheat Users Committee 
has an ax to grind. We don’t want it used 
On farmers when it is not their fault. 


Amendment to Atomic Energy Act 1954 
Clarification of Section 271 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Necessity for passing H.R. 8856 is affirmed 
by a letter from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg. 

He points out that AEC missions in 
be e areas of national importance can 


damaged. 

He also points out that the use of the 
8114 million scientific device may be de- 
layed for approximately 18 months at 
great extra cost to the Nation’s taxpay- 
ers and denial of scientific activity. 

The letter follows: 

US. Atomic Enercy COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., July 14, 1965. 
Hon. Crer HOLIFIELDÐ, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Congress of the United States. 

Dran Mr. Houtrre.p: In reviewing the de- 
bate on the floor of the House last Monday 
Concerning the bill to amend section 271 of 
the Atomic Energy Act, we noted confusion 
dn the part of some participants concerning 


I want to make clear that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is greatly concerned that 
if the bill is not passed, there may be, at any 

e. interferences with the conduct of ma- 
jor AEC program missions due to the limita- 
placed on this agency's authority by 
the decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Many AEC installations, including 
those involved in production of weapons and 
Weapons materials, which are heavily de- 
Pendent upon the availability of reliable 
of electric power, have been placed 
in jeopardy by that decision. The subject 
bill would remove that potential threat and 
restore to AEC the same powers possessed by 
Other Federal agencies. The Atomic Energy 
ion therefore supports the early pas- 
Sage of this bill because of its impact on the 
Rational defense and security, 

Some of the confusion in the debate re- 
lated to the urgency of the need for addi- 
tional power for the SLAC project. Briefly 
the essential facts are as follows: 

The existing 60 kilovolt power supply will 
be inadequate for project needs by the end 
Ot calendar year 1965. Construction of the 
Accelerator is expected to be completed by 
March 1966. Unless 220 kilovolt power is 
Svailable by then from an additional power- 
line, maximum scientific productivity of re- 
i from this $114 million national facil- 
ty will not be obtained and will not be 
until adequate power is obtained. 

An Overhead transmission line can be con- 
structed in about 6 months’ time. (An un- 
und line will require approximately 24 
months to construct. Even if started now, 
undergrounding of the line would result in 
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a delay in commencement of productive op- 
eration of the accelerator by approximately 
18 months.) 

As you know, the Commission has already 
testified to the foregoing, but I believe it im- 
portant to reiterate these points, 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 


Preservation of Long Island Wetlands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7. 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the Nassau County Planning 
Commission for adopting a resolution 
proposing the establishment of a con- 
servation area em substantially 
all of Nassau County’s wetlands along the 
south shore of Long Island, N.Y. The 
wetland area, about 15 miles long and 
about 34% miles wide, extends from the 
Queens-Nassau County line on the west 
to the Nassau-Suffolk County line on the 
east. East Rockaway Inlet on the west- 
ern extremity and Jones Inlet at about 
the midpoint lead to the open Atlantic. 

Commission Chairman Franklin Baer 
of Baldwin, N.Y., announced the adop- 
tion of the resolution and stated that the 
commission recognizes the necessity for 
filling some of the wetland area for such 
urgently needed public services as a sew- 
age disposal plant which will serve as a 
deterrent to further water pollution. 
The primary purpose of this resolution, 
however, is to stop the continued un- 
principled exploitation of the wetlands 
for dredging purposes or for filling and 
construction and which should be pre- 
served as a natural habitat for wildlife, 
a buffer against shore erosion, and for 
development of the area as a major re- 
creation area. 

The resolution has been forwarded by 
the planning commission to the Nassau 
County executive's office for development 
of a specific plan for implementation of 
the recommendations. 

In support of the commission’s recom- 
mendations, I am inserting at this point 
the text of the Nassau County Planning 
Commission resolution together with a 
statement of views of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service: 

Whereas the planning commission has ex- 
pressed its continuing concern with matters 
of conservation affecting Nassau County; 
and 

Whereas various investigations affecting 
the wetland areas of the South Shore have 
brought to light practices detrimental not 
only to appropriate standards for business 
conduct, but which have resulted also in 
the despoliation of natural resources vital 
to the future well-being of Nassau County; 
and 

Whereas the urgency to resolve the matter 
of conservation along shore areas of Nassau 
County must prompt immediate measures to 
insure the future availability of these high- 
ly productive resources for both conserva- 
tion as well as recreation purposes; Be it 

Resolved, That substantially all remaining 
wetland areas along the south shore of Nas- 
sau County be preserved in their natural 
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state; that no more housing or other built- 
up uses, except for designated public pur- 
poses, be permitted; and be it further 
Resolved, That a survey be made of all 
existing and potentially damaged bottom 
areas in the aforementioned wetland and 
bay areas by the New York State Department 
of Conservation, and that remedial action 
be taken to repair and improve natural 


drainage and ecological balances; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a moratorium on substan- 
tially all present dredging be imposed, sub- 
ject to the completion of the aforementioned 
survey; and be it further. 

Resolved, That every effort be made to ex- 
pedite the construction of a sewage system 
and plant in order to protect those areas 
along the shoreline where potential pollu- 
tion from seepage by septic tanks poses a 
growing problem; and be it further 

Resolved, That any further dredging be 
thoroughly supervised, controlled and ef- 
fected only in those areas which would tend 
to improve the character and the ecological 
balance of the affected conservation areas; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That appropriate action be taken 
to establish a conservation area to embrace 
all of Nassau’s remaining wetlands and off- 
shore islands, to be administered either by 
Nassau County or by joint action of the 
towns of Hempstead and Oyster Bay, or by 
creation of a new administrative agency for 
the purpose of enforcing all appropriate con- 
servation measures (in conjunction with the 
New York State Department of Conserva- 
tion); and to be responsible for the survey 
recommended above; to supervise dredging 
operations; highlight the advantages, includ- 
ing the commercial and esthetic values, of 
the wetlands area as a recreational facility; 
and to promote the purposes of conservation 
generally in Nassau County; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Nassau County attor- 
ney’s office be requested to develop a specific 
plan whereby the aforementioned recom- 
mendations may be implemented. 

Approved July 13, 1965. 

FRANELIN BEAR, 
Chairman. 
ANTHONY MAZZOCCHI, 
Vice Chairman, 


Views or THE U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
tle weed TO WETLANDS or LONG ISLAND, 
For many years, the U.S, Fish and Wildlife 

Service of the Department of the Interior 
has been actively engaged in the study and 
evaluation of wetlands, including those of 
Long Island, N.Y. These latter wetlands ex- 
tend the entire length of the island—thou- 
sands of acres of tidal flats, shallow pools, 
and marshy islands, interlaced with numer- 
ous inlets and streams. They form a natural 
and unique ecological zone between the fresh 
water streams of the uplands and the salt 
waters of the Atlantic beyond the dunes. In- 
creasingly, we are impressed with the overall 
values of these wetlands to finfish, shellfish, 
waterfowl, and many other birds and animals 
which in turn are of great importance to 
people. 

In 1961, in cooperation with the New York 
State Conservation Department, the Service 
published the results of a joint study started 
in 1957, entitled “Preservation of Hempstead 
and South Oyster Bay Wetlands.” The study 
was conceived in response to requests for a 
basic upon which the towns of Hempstead 
and Oyster Bay could plan for future public 
needs and yet retain much of their irreplace- 
able wetlands, Support for this effort came 
through enactment of New York’s Long Is- 
land wetlands bill in 1959. Over the past 
7 years, numerous local groups have become 
interested in this matter. 
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Now, even more people are concerned with 
these wetlands; their interest intensified by 
pressures of an increasing population and its 
concomitant increases in water pollution, 
housing development, industrial complexes, 
marinas, parks, and recreational areas. These 
factors have already destroyed large amounts 
of wetlands and constitute a serious threat 
to the remainder. Although, individually, 
projects involving wetlands may seem in- 
consequential, collectively, the total effect 
has been disastrous. But what are the values 
of these wetlands? Just how does dredging, 
drainage, and the disposition of spoil affect 
wetlands? What difference does the loss of 
wetlands make, anyway? Let's look at the 
facts. 

More than 60 species of fish use the bay 
habitat for at least part of each year. Sport 
fishermen seek the winter flounder, striped 
bass, black sea bass, and summer flounder, 
to name afew. Tidal areas are extremely im- 
portant to nine fish species taken in oceanic 
waters; these include Atlantic menhaden, 
scup, fluke, flounder, and striped bass. In 
addition to these, important bait fish species 
are collected in these wetland areas. 

The shallow bay waters and mudflats are 
productive habitat for shellfish which are 
sought by both sport and commercial in- 
terests. Some of these are blue-claw crabs, 
bank mussels, blue mussels, oysters, scallops, 
soft-shell clams, and quahogs, or hard-shell 
clams. 

The south shore bay complex of Long 
Island com the most important coastal 
waterfowl area in the North Atlantic States 
with over 5 million waterfowl-days of use 
each year between October 1 and April 30. 
In addition to wintering populations, black 
ducks, mallards, Canada geese, and wood 
ducks breed in the area. More than 55 species 
of other waterfowl and shore birds, rails, and 
herons are commonly seen. 

All of these living natural resources are 
valuable to people. The populaton of the 
metropolitan New York area seeks and ob- 
tains recreation and seafood in the bays 
and wet lands of Long Island. Nearly all 
who come there do so for fishing, hunting, 
boating, nature study, and other living 
resource-based activities. In 1958, the sport 
fishing alone on South Bay waters accounted 
for expenditures in excess of $3,500,000 be- 
tween April 20 and Otocber 30. Each year, 
several hundred thousand dollars worth of 
shellfish are taken in just Hempstead and 
Babylon. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
also are spent by waterfowl] hunters. These 
are some of the economic values of wetland 
resources. Impressive as the ‘figure are, the 
intangible values of outdoor ‘activities re- 
lated to these waters and wet lands are even 
more so, 

For these reasons, the effects on wet lands 


destructive, and often final, are of vital con- 
cern to us, An aquatic community is as 
highly variable as the particular bottom soil, 
water nutrients, water depth, climate, and 
plant-animal associations dictate, but dis- 
turbances of one or more factors spell change. 
Lowland filling by spoil disposal means total 
destruction of wet lands. The effects of silt, 
stirred into motion by channelization and 
dredging, may be spread over many square 
miles by the tides and winds. The fine 
waterborne particles prevent photosynthesis 
in aquatic plants, and as they settle out, they 
smother not only plants but the myriad of 
organisms composing the food chains of all 
living things. 

A change in water salinity can result in 
unalterable substitution of an unwanted 
plant-antmal association for a desirable one 
previously present. Water temperature 


accompany widened channels and inlets to 
tidal waters and wet lands. Man has learned 
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much about the biological controls and bal- 
ances at work in aquatic communities, but 
only in rare instances has he been able to 
restore large areas of unwanted aquatic 
plant-animal associations to a desirable 
community. In nearly every case where this 
has been done or attempted, complete con- 
trol of waterflows has been necessary and 
expensive. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service believes, 
as do countless thousands of the general pub- 
lic, that man does not, and cannot, live by 
bread alone. Man's health and welfare is 
inescapably meshed with the complex en- 
vironment of minerals, plants, and animals. 
He is becoming aware of his choices and 
their effects upon this environment. Some- 
how, the society he has created must rise to 
meet the challenge of maintaining a habitat 
desirable for himself in the face of problems 
for which he, also, is responsible. 

And when will this destruction of water 
and wetlands habitat end? It will end when 
a majority of our people recognize the prob- 
lem and insist that these habitats and all 
their related natural resources be preserved 
or restored. This is partly a matter of edu- 
cation, and some progress has been made in 
this direction. The growing interest in con- 
servation in general, and wetlands in par- 
ticular, is evidence of this fact. Long Is- 
land has been fortunate in having so many 
dedicated workers. 

Interest must, of course, be translated into 
action through the town, county, State, and 
National Governments. There is no substi- 
tute for a combination of able and active of- 
fic’ is backed by aroused citizens. 

Neither the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
nor the New York State Conservation De- 
partment can force their recommendations, 
as contained in the 1961 report, upon any 
town. The decision will, as it should, rest 
with the town officials as representatives of 
local citizens. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding 
regarding the powers of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in preventing dredging. 
The U.S. Corps of Engineers must issue per- 
mits covering any dredging in navigable 
waters. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, both of this Service, by law advise the 
corps as to the effects of any dredging or 
other work affecting such waters. The Serv- 
ice can and does recommend that permits for 
work destructive to fish and wildlife be de- 
nied, or issued only with stipulations de- 
signed to prevent or minimize damage to 
these resources. Recommendations of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service need not be ac- 
cepted, however, as its role is an advisory 
one. Unhappily, permits rarely have been 
denied the applicant, or even issued with 
needed stipulations based on consideration 
of fish and wildlife. 

And what does the future hold? The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service will continue every 
posible effort to assist in the preservation 
and management of Long Island’s south 
shore waters and wetlands. The success of 
this effort, and that of every other individ- 
ual and organiztaion with a stake in these 
natural areas, really will be determined, how- 
ever, at the town and State level by informed 
citizens who care enough to become involved. 


In his message to the Congress on nat- 
ural beauty on February 8, 1965, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

A beautiful America will require the effort 
of government at every level, of business, 
and of private groups. 

I have inserted the foregoing resolu- 
tion and statement of views because I 
suport those who are striving to preserve 
our natural resources, our areas of scenic 
beauty, our recreation areas, our marine, 
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and wildlife, our waterways, and our con- 
servation areas. 

Through such efforts we can answer 
the President's call for a new conserva- 
tion. 


Gulf States Paper Corp. Curbs Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major industries of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Alabama, which I have 
the privilege to represent, is Gulf States 
Paper Corp. Gulf States, under the able 
leadership of my good friend, Jack War- 
ner, is an important factor in the eco- 
nomic picture of west Alabama. 

The Gulf States plant in Demopolis, 
Ala., recently unveiled a new mill waste 
system aimed at curbing pollution by re- 
ducing the flow of waste products into 
the Tombigbee River. The system cost 
over $1 million and will require an an- 
nual expenditure of $48,000 in operating 
funds. Although there is no immediate 
expansion planned for the Demopolis 
facility, the waste disposal system is de- 
signed to take care of future increased 
loads. : 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Mr. Jack 
Warner, president of Gulf States; Mr. 
Robert L. Yoder, resident manager of the 
Demopolis mill; and all others connected 
with the industry for this progressive 
step taken by Gulf States Paper Corp. 

The following article from the July 11, 
1965, edition of the Tuscaloosa News 
gives an excellent description of the new 
waste facility: 

DEMOPOLIS PAPER MILL PROGRAM—MILLION 
SPENT To Cours POLLUTION 
(By Ed Watkins) 
Demopo.is.—Pollution of rivers in Ala- 


bama by industries located on their banks is 
on old problem. 


Wildlife groups have long sought better 
stream protection to safeguard fish. Most in- 
dustries have fought stronger polution meas- 
ures because of the vast expense involved. 

Now, Gulf States Paper Corp. has taken a 
giant step in stream pollution control at its 
Demopolis mill. Last week, Gulf States took 
the wraps off a new mill waste system that 
aims a three-pronged attack at stream 
pollution. 

The unique installation divides liquid waste 
products into three different channels, to be 
treated according to type and strength be- 
fore flowing into the Tombigbee River. 

More than a hundred representatives of 
State and local governments, industry and 
wildlife groups toured the mill and saw the 
new system in action. 

The guests ate lunch at the Demopolis 
Country Club and heard talks by Jack War- 
ner, president of Gulf State Paper Corp., 
Robert L. Yoder, vice president of the paper 
board division and resident manager of the 
Demopolis mill, and Dr. Ira Myers, State 
health officer and a member of the Alabama 
Water Improvement Commission. 

Warner said stream pollution is not an 
insoluble problem but compromises must be 
made by the two extreme groups, He also 
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said more dams are needed to help in the low 
flow periods on the river. 

Warner pointed out that conditions change 
With the times. He said if the Tuscaloosa 
Plant were to be built today it would be con- 
structed below the city, not at its present 
location. He also said the Warrior Lock and 
Dam should have been located farther down 
Stream below the industrial plants. 

Yoder pointed out that the new system at 
the Demopolis plant was constructed in spite 
Of the fact that no Immediate expansion is 
Planned and that the mill was under no pres- 
Sure to improve its waste disposal system. 

The system involved an investment of over 
a million dollars. Operating it and monitor- 
ing the river require an annual expense of 
$48,000. 

Dr. Myers said it was gratifying to see such 
a major step taken on pollution. 

The mill, located about 8 miles south 
ot Demopolis, is surrounded by elaborate 
Ponding and clarifying facilities each dedi- 
Cated to the treatment of a specific type of 
Waste water from the various stages of 
Manufacture. Into one lagoon goes water 
that contains no harmful materials but 
Which needs to be cooled before returning 
to the river. 

In a second facility, a huge clarifier, 266 
feet in diameter, removes solids such as wood 
fibers that would otherwise flow into the 
Tiver. 

The third operation involves a 56-acre 
lagoon which impounds waste water contain- 
ing non-fibrous material from the wood that 
could be harmful to the stream. This effluent 
can be retained for periods up to two weeks, 
during which time its harmful properties are 
dissipated. It is then metered back into the 
river at a rate determined by the flow of the 
Stream. 


Even before water needed by the mill is 

Sent to the waste treatment plants, it has 

used over and over throughout the mill. 

The mill uses 16 million gallons of water 

dally, but if it were not for this recycling at 

Various stages of production, the demand 
Would be 25 million gallons a day. 

Although no mill expansion is planned at 

„the new waste treatment system 

2 designed to take care of a greater future 


To the east of the mill a small lake allows 
the cooling of water that has become heated 
in condensing steam produced in the 
Chemical recovery section of the mill. This 

also serves as a safety check to guard 
against any mishaps that might endanger the 
Condition of the river. Should such upset 
Conditions occur, a sensing system automati- 
Cally sounds an alarms and shuts off the dis- 
valve at the lagoon. 
million gallons of water can be 
Processed daily here. Now covering nine 
acres with a 20-million-gallon capacity, the 
Pond can readily be enlarged to 25 acres with 
R 105-million-gallon capacity. 

On the opposite side of the mill is the 
Clarifier which handles 10 million gallons 
Of water a day. Water fed into this system 
contains solid materials such as fibers, lime, 
und clays that have slipped through in the 

„ bleaching, and forming processes. 
Such materials, if allowed to flow into the 
Tiver, would use up vital dissolved oxygen 
and create sludge beds. 

The clarifier is a huge, dish-shaped instal- 
lation, 266 feet in diameter and 15 feet deep 
at the center. Mill water is pumped to the 
center surface, from which point it flows out- 
Ward to the rim, spilling over the edges. In 

meanwhile, 99 percent of the solids have 
Settled to the bottom, where long scraper 
arms concentrate the sludge in the deepest 
Part. Heavy-duty pumps then remove the 
Sludge. 

These concentrated solids are pumped to a 
nearby filter house where more water is 
5 „leaving a wet cake of solid material 
1 be dumped in a nearby impoundment. 

t present there is no practical use for these 
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solids, but experiments are being conducted 
to see if they can be transformed into a 
useful byproduct, 

Behind the clarifier stretches the 59-acre 
surface of the strong waste lagoon. Here is 
collected effluent that has a stronger con- 
centration of oxygen-absorbing materials. 
The wastes are held for a period up to 2 
weeks, during which time areation and bac- 
terial action reduce the oxygen demand. 

At the end of the treatment period the 
water is released to the river at a carefully 
controlled rate. The strong waste system 
is designed to be modified as technical ad- 
vances are made in the field of effluent 
control. 

In addition to the three-way treatment 
system and the constant checking and 
double-checking that goes on at the plant, 
Gulf States technicians keep a close watch 
on the river itself. Daily checks are made 
on the river's flow and of the dissolved oxygen 
content of the water. 

In periods of low water this monitoring 
process becomes almost constant and the lab 
boat travels 50 miles downstream from the 
plant and 5 miles upstream. Samples of 
water are taken at 16 different points and 
5 tests are made on each sample. 

The Demopolis mill was built in 1957 and 
produces up to 400 tons of gleaming white 
board daily, chiefly for the folding carton 
industry. 


Repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of hundreds of letters I have received 
on the subject of repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act came from the 
Western States Meat Packers president, 
Mr. L. Blaine Liljenquist. I ask leave to 
have this letter, which outlines, the feel- 
ings of this important association, placed 
in the Appendix for the edification of my 
colleagues. 

Western STATES MEAT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1965. 
Hon. LAURENCE J. BURTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BURTON: Please vote against re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is the recommendation of the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association. 

It is an American tradition not to force 
citizens to join any organization—lodge, 
club, church, asscciation, or labor union. 

Freedom to choose for oneself is a prin- 
ciple which has been instrumental in making 
the United States the richest Nation on 
earth. Let's not give up this great freedom. 

Responsible labor unions win their mem- 
bership by constructive leadership. It is not 
essential to the success of labor unions to 
have mandatory membership. 

Labor unions have continued to grow pow- 
erful under the Taft-Hartley Act. As you 
know, labor organizations are not subject 
to antitrust laws. Repeal of section 14(b) 
would give them an added monopoly to the 
detriment of the public welfare. 

Your vote against repeal of section 14(b) 
will be greatly appreciated, 

Respectfully yours, 
L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, 
President and General Manager. 
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Cuba’s Road To Ruin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
7 7 the San Diego Union of July 24, 


Cusa’s Roap To RuIN—CASTRO PROMISES 
BRING ENSLAVEMENT 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The Very Reverend John 
J. Kelly, of St. Augustine’s high school, San 
Diego, lived in Cuba from 1943 to 1959. For 
9 years, until he was forced out by Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro in April 1959, Father 
Kelly was president of the Catholic university 
there.) 

(By the Very Reverend John J. Kelly) 

Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro cele- 
brates his 12th anniversary of his revolt on 
Monday. 

On July 26, 1953, about 100 idealistic young 
Cubans attacked a military barracks in Mon- 
cada, Santiago de Cuba, in an unsuccessful 
and apparently scatterbrained attempt to 
open armed hostility against the government 
of Fulgencio Batista. A small hard-core 
group escaped, including Fidel and his 
brother, Paul. They surrendered and their 
lives were saved through the intercession of 
the archbishop of Santiago, the Most Rev- 
erend Enrique Perez Serantes. 

The Batista government pardoned and ex- 


There they managed to hold out for 2 
years, while the Cuban people became in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the Batista ad- 
ministration. 

Although Cuba was never so prosperous 
economically as in 1957-58, Cubans looked 
for someone to lead them in a political revo- 
lution to overthrow Batista. In spite of his 
known criminal record, Fidel Castro became 
accepted as the ideal leader for that revolu- 
tion, and he sat defiantly on his mountain 
top, very inacessible to the armed forces of 
Cuba, but readily accessible to that sector 
of the world press which wittingly or un- 
wittingly favors leftist causes. 

The vast majority of Cuban people sup- 
ported Castro then because he promised free 
elections, honesty in government and a re- 
turn to the constitution of 1940. These 
promises were deliberate, calculated Lies, such 
as his shortwave clandestine broadcast: 

EVIDENCE LACKING 

“We are not a Communist group. The 
government accuses us of that to get your 
Support; we are Cubans who hate Batista 
more than you do and want to get him out 
and restore free elections, honesty and the 
constitution to our nation.” 


Much of the propaganda of the Castro 
military victories was of like nature. There 
is no evidence that Castro won any decisive, 
large-scale military victory; there is much 
evidence to the contrary that the Cuban 
armed forces, by and large, were demoralized, 
corrupt and unwilling to fight. 

The victory over Batista was not Castro's 
so much as it was that of the Cuban people. 
Professionals, students, middle class and 
upper class were conned into helping Castro. 
He had no proletariat, no union help. The 
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US. State Department formulated policy 
which favored Castro over Batista. 


RESULT OF REVOLT 


What has been the result of this revolt“ 
and the one-sided policy of the State Depart- 
ment? In some 6 years Castro has parlayed 
his easy victory into a full-fledged Soviet 
satellite, 90 miles from the U.S. mainland 

For Cubans this Soviet aggression on the 
Americas has brought the same enslavement 
of the people, the same destruction of a 
sound economy, the same misery, hunger and 
death that it has visited upon the peoples of 
Eastern Europe and China. 

It also has brought to Cuba Soviet troops 
and war materials that openly threaten the 
security of the Americas, as well as a tactical 
training center of subversion aimed at 
underminng all Latin America, 

Many observers think that the road the 
United States chooses with Cuba will deter- 
mine the fate of Latin America, and ulti- 
mately the fate of the United States. 


Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, on July 
13, my friend, and our former colleague, 
the Honorable Cleveland Monroe Bailey, 
passed away. He was born in St. Marys, 
W. Va., and was a graduate of Geneva 
College, Geneva, Pa., an Associated Press 
editor of the Clarksburg Exponent, an 
assistant State auditor, a State budget 
director, a schoolteacher, and finally a 
Member of Congress for 16 years. 

From the day he came to Congress, the 
membership sensed, both Democratic and 
Republican, that here was a man born to 
lead and not follow. He espoused clearly 
and without fear the principles and be- 
liefs on which his political philosophy 
was based. As he so often said, my first 
two names should indicate the party of 
my choice. Cleveland Bailey was a kindly 
man under that outward rough exterior, 
and his word was his bond. I can re- 
member as if it were yesterday, when we 
talked of our respective States, that he 
told me, “Remember Bos, what is good 
for one part of your State is good for all 
the State, regardless of whether or not it 
is your own district.“ Many a freshman 
Member of Congress will recall his words 
of wisdom and guidance in their legisla- 
tive actions. The statute books bear evi- 
dence of his record in the Congress, and 
every child in America can thank him 
for his foresight in the field of education 
and every working man can thank him 
for his friendship to labor. 

In the spring of 1965, Midwest City, 
Okla., paid him tribute when he went 
there to dedicate the Cleveland M. Bailey 
School. I can mentally picture him and 
imagine the personal pride he took in 
being told that a school was being named 
in his honor and that he was to make the 
dedication. 

Every State in this great Union of ours 
sends a distinguished son to the Congress. 
West Virginia can take great pride in 
knowing that it has contributed one of 
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her sons to the Congress of the United 
States, in the person of the late Hon- 
orable Cleveland Monroe Bailey. Both 
Mrs. Secrest and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Maud, and his sons, 
Joslyn and Donald, and his daughter, 
Wanda, and his many grandchildren. 


Patman Jabs at Martin Carry Little 
Weight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July "Tth, Mr. Thomas 
J. Foley of the Los Angeles Times 
wrote an article which was published 
in the Washington Post setting forth his 
views on the disagreement by Congress- 
man Parman with Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The article follows: 

PaTMAN JABS aT MARTIN Carry LITTLE 

WEIGHT 
(By Thomas J. Foley) 

When William McChesney Martin, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, was asked 
to comment the other day on Representa- 
tive Wricnr Patman's demand that he re- 
sign, a smile broke across his face. 

Despite differences, Martin said in all good 
humor, “I'm always able to maintain friend- 
ly relations with Mr. Patman and I hope to 
continue to do so.” 

“I'm always pleased,” Martin said, “when 
Mr. PatMAN shows interest in the Federal 
Reserve.” 

ALWAYS SHOWING INTEREST 

Martin, of course, was being a gentleman. 
But to those acquainted with him and his re- 
lations with Mr. Parman, the comment had 
a barb, because PaTMAN, the 71-year-old 
‘Texas Democrat, who heads the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is always show- 
ing interest in the Federal Reserve. 

Martin's tone, and his smile, moreover, 
were something more than condescending. 
And well they might have been. 

For Martin knew, and his immediate listen- 
ers knew, that despite Par Max's seniority— 
only three Congressmen in the 435-Member 
House have served longer than his 36 years— 
and despite PatTman's position as chairman 
of the Banking Committee, the Congress- 
man's demand for Martin to resign carries 
about as much weight as the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD on which it was 
printed. 

The incident serves as an example of how 
potential power can be diluted, as PaTmMan’s 
has over the years. 

KNOWS HIS STRENGTH 


It is doubtful, of course, whether a demand 
from any Member of Congress right now 
would prompt Martin to He knows 
his strength, which is considerable, and his 
standing in President Johnson’s eyes, which 
is also considerable. 

This is no refiection on PATMAN's integrity, 
which is high, nor does it bear on the 
merits of his case against Martin. 

LITTLE ATTENTION PAID 


What it does mean is that Parman has re- 
buked and berated big bankers in 
and the Federal Reserve Board in particular 
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so often and so bitterly that scarcely anyone 
pays much attention to him any more. 

Seldom a week goes by, it often seems, 
that Parma does not inveigh at length 
against them. 

The main thrust of his arguments is al- 
ways the same—that these groups want high 
interest rates and that these rates are the 
ruination of everything that is good. 

Again, whether this is true is beside the 
point. The repetition of the argument, and 
usually in strong uncompromising terms, has 
cost PATMAN his audience. 

RECOGNIZES PROBLEM 


Parman himself—to his credit—recognizes 
to some degree what the problem is. In the 
speech, he also said “think hard, think long, 
my colleagues. I am not making a plea 
for a pet peeve of WRIGHT PaTMaAn’s.” 

At another point, he said, “well, you will 
say, this is another one of PaTMAN's diatribes 
against William McChesney Martin—we have 
been hearing the same for many years.” 

But his pleas went largely unheeded for 
that very reason—his audience has been 
hearing the same thing for many years. 


One Man, One Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Michigan Democratic State 
Central Committee has officially gone on 
record in opposition to current legis- 
lative efforts to upset the Supreme 
Court's historic one-man, one-vote de- 
cision on apportionment of State legisla- 
tures. 

I thoroughly agree with the position 
taken by the State central committee 
and consider it a privilege to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the resolu- 
tion adopted by the committee on July 
18. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is presently considering Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2, commonly known as the Dirksen 
amendment, proposing an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution to reverse the U.S. Supreme 
Court's one-man, one-vote decision, so as to 
authorize legislative apportionment on any 
basis in the second house of a bicameral 
legislature; and 

Whereas such proposal is contrary to all 
precepts of democracy assuring majority rule 
and equal voice in their Government to all 
citizens, without discrimination on account 
of race, sex, or residence; and 

Whereas such proposal is transparently but 
a smoke-screen to perpetuate malappor- 
tioned legislatures, which are not only un- 
constitutional and unfair, but also indiffer- 
ent and unresponsive to the needs of our 
citizens, particularly urban and suburban 
dwellers; and 

Whereas fair and effective people represen- 
tation has now been secured to Michigan by 
the courts; and our equitably apportioned 
one-man, one-yote legislature has demon- 
strated that people representation is respon- 
sive and responsible to the needs of all citi- 
zens, and such legislature has made dramatic 
progress in meeting the social needs of our 
citizens; and 
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Whereas the Nation is facing an unprece- 
dented constitutional threat-in the Dirksen 
amendment, which would for the first time 
in the Nation's history take away funda- 
Tonm rights of citizenship: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee condemn-the Dirksen amend- 
ment, vigorously resist its passage, and forth- 
With urge the Michigan Legislature to ap- 
Propriately memorialize Congress in opposi- 
tion thereto. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr, CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, my 
third rollcall report of the 89th Congress 
includes a brief discussion of the follow- 
ing legislative matters which the House 
has considered: the foreign assistance 
authorization bill, appropriations for the 

ent of Agriculture, the repeal 
and reduction of excise taxes, extension 
of the Area Revelopment Act, the hous- 
ing and urban development bill, the 
Voting Rights Act, the cigarette labeling 
and advertising bill, and amendments to 
the Economie Opportunity Act. 
ROLLCALL NOS. 109-110—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Speaker, in my view this year’s 

Foreign Assistance Act represents a new 

in careful planning and allocation 

of funds. The administration presented 

Congress with the lowest appropriation 

Tequest since the beginning of our for- 

aid program in 1948, and the House 

authorized slightly over $3.3 billion 

or $12.7 million below the administra- 
tion’s request. 

Iam especially pleased that this year’s 
Program emphasizes a greater reliance 
on private initiative and private enter- 
Prise in the development of needy na- 
tions, restresses the importance of multi- 
lateral assistance, and reaffirms our in- 
Sistence that all aid is dependent upon 
Self-help and performance. This con- 
tinued insistence is reaping rewards, for 
dur most recent statistics show that 
Every dollar of U.S. assistance is being 
Matched by $6 from the country receiv- 

the aid. Most of this year’s appro- 

Priation will be devoted to economic 

ce—to the development of new 

educational and industrial facilities, new 

agricultural, health, and sanitation pro- 

&Tams—all in countries which need them 
tely. 

The remaining funds will go for mili- 
tary aid to free world nations, including 
an open ended, standby authorization 
for use in Vietnam, certainly a necessary 
requirement in our effort to build a solid 
Military establishment in areas immedi- 
ately threatened by overt Communist 
aggression. 

í Mr. Speaker, House passage of the 
oreign act occasioned more 
on about the basic structure of 

dur foreign aid program, and the possi- 
ty of its termination as presently con- 
Stituted, than has ever been the case be- 
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fore. During debate I sensed that per- 
haps an important justification for for- 
eign aid is being forgotten as a result of 
a multitude of short-term considera- 
tions. Though this justification has been 
articulated many times before, I want to 
present it here again because I am con- 
vinced that the broad view must be con- 
stantly maintained while debating points 
of method and order. 

Our country gives aid with an ultimate 
view of securing a life of dignity, plenty, 
and freedom for all men. From a hu- 
manitarian point of view, foreign assist- 
ance needs no further justification. 
From the point of view of the national 
interest of the United States, foreign 
assistance means our realization that 
such a life cannot be achieved and 
maintained for some while others live 
in the grip of tyranny and poverty. 

When men are denied a decent way 
of life and yet are acutely aware that a 
life of abundance can be achieved, they 
will attempt to create a better life 
through any means. Despite the lesson 
of Cuba, they naively believe that what 
can be achieved by orderly evolution in 
50 years can also be achieved by totali- 
tarian revolution in 50 days. Their de- 
sire to bridge the gap from poverty to 
affluence can be made with our help or 
in the face of our indifference. If we are 
indifferent, our totalitarian foes will be 
only too happy to point this out and help 
in our stead, naturally assuming a dom- 
inant role in the political and economic 
formation of the country. If we offer 
our aid, resources, and knowledge, we 
will have the opportunity to exert a posi- 
tive stabilizing influence in their develop- 
ment. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in Latin America today. Through 
foreign aid, we make an effort to see that 
the transition from an underdeveloped 
state to an industrialized, educated, 
hopefully democratic state is made with- 
out brutality, suppression of liberty, and 
loss of human life. This, in brief, is the 
essence of our foreign aid or mutual se- 
curity program, a program which over 
the years has repeatedly proved its 
worth. 

ROLLCALL NOS. 112—113—AGRICULTUBAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, in voting to defeat H.R, 
8370 I expressed again my complete dis- 
satisfaction with the Nation’s present 
agricultural program. Today's farm 
policy was designed to meet the needs 
of a farm community buffetted by the 
destructive winds of the great depres- 
sion. Continuation of this policy in the 
1960’s is a dangerous anachronism for 
the program works to the benefit of the 
large corporate-type farming complex 
while being maintained at great expense 
to the taxpayer, consumer, and small 
farmer. 

The corporate complex, with its mod- 
ern equipment, large capital and scien- 
tific expertise, has unprecedented pro- 
ductive capacity. I certainly have no 
objection to farms becoming larger and 
larger if they grow within the context 
of the free enterprise system and if such 
growth is in response to reasonable laws 
of supply and demand. But I cannot 
sanction the corporate farm growing 
ever larger through the artificial support 
of the Federal Government. In many 
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cases there is nothing to prohibit these 
large producers from growing enormous 
supplies of crops—not for sale or con- 
sumption—but for storage at the expense 
of the taxpayer. There is nothing to pre- 
vent them from buying great new land 
tracts to be paid for by the Government 
while they remain fallow. The list of 
recipients of price support loans pub- 
lished by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shows many thousands of dollars 
given to single producers for agricultural 
goods for which the American consumer 
has no need. In my judgment, an entre- 
preneur capable of producing such 
quantity should also be capable of ad- 
justing to the competitive market and 
doing without the largess of the Federal 
Government. 

On the other hand, we have the small 
family farmer for whom the price sup- 
port program was originally designed. 
This is the man who must farm his plot 
from fence to fence from sunup to sun- 
down to maintain an existence for his 
family and to produce a bit extra to sell 
in the marketplace. He does not have 
productive capacity or land holdings ade- 
quate to participate in the elaborate soil 
bank program or price support system 
of the Federal Government. The pro- 
gram should be reconstituted to insure 
that support is limited to those who ac- 
tually need it, the family farmers. We 
must deemphasize the wasteful incen- 
tives which lead to all-out production 
goals for big producers. We must at- 
tempt to conform to more logical laws 
of supply and demand. 

It is unfortunate that H.R. 8370 con- 
tained provisions for the very useful food 
stamp and school lunch programs which 
I have supported separately in the past. 
While I would have liked to have ap- 
proved the $275 million for these pro- 
grams, I could not in good conscience 
approve the $5.4 billion demanded for the 
rest of the poorly conceived farm pro- 
gram. 

It was of great dismay to me that the 
agricultural bill was not allowed to stand 
or fall on its own merits but was propped 
up by two worthwhile, but Pro- 
grams. This strategy was obviously used 
to lure votes for the bill's passage and 
it was to my chagrin that the bait was 
swallowed by so many of my colleagues. 

Before the regrettable passage of the 
bill, the House rejected a motion to re- 
commit H.R. 8370 to the Appropriations 
Committee with instructions to add an 
amendment banning sale of U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities to the United Arab 
Republic and Indonesia. Since on Jan- 
uary 26 of this year the House approved 
a similar ban with my support, I voted 
against recommittal on the premise that 
failure to iriclude the amendment would 
make final passage of the bill more diffi- 
cult. Unfortunately many Members who 
are opposed to aid to Nasser and Sukarno 
switched from their earlier position and 
support the measure because of stren- 
uous pressures applied by the farm 
lobby. 

ROLLCALL NO. 119-——EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. Speaker, the overhaul of our Na- 
tion’s outdated excise tax structure was 
long overdue. In addition to straighten- 
ing out an unstructured, illogical excise 
tax system and correcting many inequi- 
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ties in its application, I am convinced 
that the reduction will aid in sustaining 
the healthy expansion of our economy. 

In a biting summation of the unfavor- 
able aspects of the excise tax structure 
the committee report noted that the 
taxes were regressive, absorbing a larger 
share of the earnings of low-income per- 
sons than high income; they placed ar- 
bitrary burdens on persons and firms 
which depend on the taxed items, ex- 
empting those who did not; they created 
heavy compliance burdens for retailers 
and manufacturers in relation to reve- 
nues produced by taxed items; and per- 
haps most important, the discriminatory 
taxes reduced sales and hence income, 
profits, and jobs in industries which pro- 
duce taxable items, ultimately interfer- 
ing with the free play of the competitive 
market. 

The evidence was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the action which was taken by 
the Congress in the passage of the excise 
tax reduction bill. We acted with mod- 
eration and reason in retaining taxes on 
such items as aleohol and tobacco, and 
continuing the regulatory levies on nar- 
cotics and gambling. It was also wise 
to secure from the President assurances 
that he intends to hold Federal expen- 
ditures at the lowest reasonable level to 
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help compensate for the loss of immedi- 
ate revenue incurred through the reduc- 
tion. I am convinced that, with proper 
restraint of expenditures, excise tax re- 
peal and reduction will have a salutory 
effect on our economy similar to that 
made by the tax reductions of 1964, a 
powerful stimulus to the longest peace- 
time economic expansion in our coun- 
try's history. 

ROLLCALL NO. 155—-AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Speaker, it was with regret and 
disappointment that I voted against ex- 
tending the Area Redevelopment Act. I 
did so regretfully because I recognize 
the urgent need for the economic de- 
velopment of depressed regions in our 
Nation, the need for the creation of new 
jobs to absorb our ever-growing body of 
unemployed, the need to give humani- 
tarian assistance in the form of new 
educational and vocational opportunity 
to those in our country who live con- 
stricted by the bonds of poverty. 

It was because I was concerned with 
the problem of poverty that in 1963 I 
voted for the Area Redevelopment Act 
amendments; for 2 years ago the act 
represented the weak but earnest begin- 
ning of a national awareness of previ- 
Ously unacknowledged but widespread 
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poverty. In theory it promised to build 
new industry where industry was needed 
and to create jobs where there was un- 
employment: 

However, from 1963 to the present day 
the ARA, in my judgment, has been be- 
set by poor administration, lack of suffi- 
cient study and planning, lack of ade- 
quate technical support, and inefficient 
internal organization. The General Ac- 
counting Office has prepared numerous 
reports on the malfunctioning of the 
ARA—the overestimation of jobs which 
would be provided through its program, 
the habit of rendering industrial aid in 
direct competition with private enter- 
prise in the same region, the overexten- 
sion of its program, the donation of 
funds to areas which do not meet the cri- 
teria for a distressed area. 

Thus, while I do approve of what the 
Area Redevelopment Act intended to ac- 
complish in theory, in actual practice 
there has been hopeless mismanagement, 
and' I could not vote for its continuation. 
Had the act not been extended, I am con- 
fident that the new programs prescribed 
by the administration in the war on pov- 
erty would have very effectively fulfilled 
the purpose of the ARA, a purpose which 
in my opinion will never be fulfilled by 
the ARA itself. 
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Keep 14(b) Alive 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened intently to the debate on adop- 
tion of the rule for consideration of H.R. 
77, to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The arguments on both 
Sides have been impressive. However, I 
believe the Cleveland Press, one of my 
hometown newspapers, has very suc- 
Cinctly “hit the nail on the head” with 
an editorial entitled Keep 14(b) Alive.” 
Believing my colleagues will be interested 
in reading this editorial, I include it as 
Part of my remarks: 

From the Cleveland Press, May 19, 1965] 
Keep 14(b) ALIVE 

The Press believes that labor unions, hon- 
estly run, perform valuable service for their 
members, the community and the country. 

But this newspaper also favors keeping 
alive the principle of freedom of choice in 
an increasingly regimented world. 

For both these reasons, this newspaper 
Urges Congress not to repeal section 14(b) 
Of the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 
States to pass so-called right-to-work laws 

g compulsory union membership. 

When the question of right-to-work arose 
in Ohio in 1958, the Press vigorously led 
the fight which kept it from being the law 
Of the State. Yet the Press believes that 
voters in every State should be allowed to 
decide this—as Ohioans decided—for them- 

ves. 

Section 14 (b) has been denounced by labor 
leaders as a death blow to union 
drives. It has been sanctified by antiunion 
employers as a magna carta for their em- 
p . Since it was enacted 17 years ago, 
it has been the target of more hot air from 
both Sides than almost any other piece of 
*gislation within memory. 
be nine official Government statistics, it can 

proved beyond doubt“ that workers in 

19 States with right-to-work laws are: 

2 faster economically than those 

States without them, or (b) falling be- 

hind the employees in the 31 other States. 

What is proved“ depends on the precon- 
ceived point of view. 

fact is that section 14(b) is neither 

a bad as its opponents claim nor as effec- 


tive as its supporters pretend. It does not 
prevent unions from organizing every worker 
in the United States if they are able to do 
so. Conversely, it neither grants the right 
to work to anyone nor gives Federal sanc- 
tion to union busting anywhere. 

What it does is simple. It says that a 
State, if it wishes, may pass a law forbidding 
union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment—in other words, barring anyone 
from being forced to join a union in order 
to hold a job. 


Professors Back President Johnson's 
Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was en- 
couraging and refreshing to see the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star on Tuesday, July 20: 

VIETNAM AND THE PROFESSORS 

Despite some impressions to the contrary, 
not all college and university professors are 
alienated from the real world or lost in a fog 
of doctrinaire absurdities. There are impor- 
tant and numerous exceptions. This has 
been made abundantly clear by a group of 
67 of them who have issued an excellent 
statement strongly supporting what our 
country is doing in an effort to save south- 
east Asia from Communist engulfment. 

The group—made up chiefly of political 
scientists, historians, and economists with a 
special understanding of Asian affairs—has 
left no room for doubt about its endorsement 
of that effort. Its words deserve to be quoted 
at some length: “We believe the U.S, policy 
* * * is consistent with the realities * * * 
and the peace and freedom of South Viet- 
nam,” y it is necessary to “dispel 
the notion that any small but active and 
vocal groups of teachers and students speak 
for the entire community” on this issue. 
“We reject the bizarre political doctrine that 
President Johnson or his principal advisers 
have special obligations to the academic com- 
munity. Obviously, the administration has 
obligations to explain its policies to the 
American people. But to suggest that some 
group of university professors has a ‘right’ 
to a special accounting is as outrageous as 
to suggest that the corporation executives 


of America, the plumbers, the small busi- 
nessmen, or the barbers have special claims 
on the Government and its principal spokes- 
men.” 

Well said. So well said, in fact, and so sen- 
sibly, that it should be circulated throughout 
the academic world, at home and abroad, 
where too much poisonous nonsense is being 
written and spoken about the fight for free- 
dom in Vietnam. 


Korea: America’s Gallant Little Neighbor 
in the Pacific Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 12th anniversary of the armis- 
tice which ended the conflict in Korea. 
Once unknown to most of us, Korea now 
stands as a symbol of American resolve 
not to let free peoples fall under the 
tyranny of Communist armies, not to al- 
low the Far East to fall under the dom- 
ination of a single power, and not to let a 
friend down no matter how small. But 
Korea is much, much more than a sym- 
bol. The Republic of Korea has become 
one of America’s best friends, one of our 
good neighbors in the Pacific community. 
On this occasion, I feel that it is appro- 
priate to take a fresh look at this little 
republic to examine its place in the 
world and in the Pacific community. 

Certainly, the past 12 years have not 
been easy ones for the Republic of Korea 
and her people. Although the guns have 
officially ceased fire, the war has not 
really ended, as two still very hostile 
armies confront one another across the 
now famous DMZ each actively probing 
the heavily fortified lines of the other 
for weak spots. South of the DMZ, the 
Korean people have faced 12 years of 
hardship in reconstructing a war-devas- 
tated homeland. They have suffered 


political instability marked by corrup- 


tion, riots, and coups d'etat. They have 
undergone 12 years of economic difficul- 
ties and natural disasters such as the 
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floods of a week ago which claimed so 
many lives. Too, Korea today is afflicted 
with the classic problems of a develop- 
ing nation: A rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, a maldistribution of employment 
between the agricultural and industrial 
sectors of the economy, a lack of diversi- 
fication in agricultural production which 
has resulted in the economy’s heavy de- 
pendence on the annual rice crop, a lack 
of entrepreneurial initiative and cor- 
porate organization of industry due in 
large part to the extended family tradi- 
tion which discourages cooperation out- 
side the formal family organization, an 
absence of a sense of community en- 
deavor both within the agricultural sec- 
tor in such areas as cooperative market- 
ing and credit arrangements and within 
the urban regions in such areas as the 
building of sewers. As if all of this were 
not enough, Korea also faces serious 
monetary problems characterized and 
compounded by inflation, a shortage of 
capital, and an unfavorable balance of 
trade with other countries. 

Despite this plethora of seemingly in- 
surmountable problems, rays of hope are 
continually breaking through Korea's 
cloudy economic sky. After the armistice 
went into effect a determined Korean 
people turned to the task of reconstruct- 
ing their war-ravaged nation. With the 
assistance of the United Nations and the 
United States they cleared the rubble 
and built new cities, enacted land re- 
forms, and transformed the countryside 
from barren, trench-scarred hills to a 
checkerboard of rice paddies and rural 
towns. When they finished with recon- 
struction, the Korean people, aroused by 
the determination to secure a better life 
for themselves and for their children, 
went right on working to build a base 
from which they could modernize their 
economy. They began building the 
power and transportation facilities nec- 
essary to a modern economy. They 
opened a factory for the manufacture of 
freight and passenger railroad cars to 
meet one of Korea’s greatest transpor- 
tation needs—the lack of adequate roll- 
ing stock. They increased production of 
electricity from 900 million kilowatt 
hours in 1954, to 2 billion in 1962. Most 
significantly, the Korean people under- 
took a great educational endeavor, they 
became a nation going toschool. Today, 
some 3,000 adults attend evening folk 
schools for literacy training and there 
are over 2 million students enrolled in 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tional institutions. As a result of the in- 
tensified educational effort in Korea 
some 85 percent of the people have 
achieved literacy. This accomplishment 
in addition to the natural knack of the 
Koreans for careful, detailed work has 
given Korea one of her greatest assets— 
a highly trainable, effective labor force. 

Moreover, the Korean Government, 
sensitive to the people’s desire for a bet- 
ter life, is looking to the future and mak- 
ing a frontal assault on Korea’s prob- 
lems in a series of 5-year development 
plans. Like many developing nations, 
Korea has two major economic goals: A 
more rapid increase in gross national 
product and a higher standard of living 
for all her people. The Korean Govern- 
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ment formulated these development goals 
in its first 5-year plan—1961-66—a plan 
which does not set absolute volume pro- 
duction goals but which indicates 
priority industries and sectors for gov- 
ernment credit and assistance. Three 
major areas of priority in the first plan 
are energy production—primarily elec- 
trical and coal—agricultural production 
with emphasis on the fertilizer industry, 
and the building of social overhead cap- 
ital such as roads, multipurpose dams 
and urban public works. Another major 
objective of the present plan is to reverse 
the existing unfavorable balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, by making an increase 
in exports one of the nation’s primary 
goals. 

Moreover, the government has taken 
several varied approaches to alleviate 
the shortage of capital in the country. 
These have included a limitation of the 
use of foreign exchange to those com- 
modities which are fundamental to cap- 
ital producing industries and a proposal 
for a domestic commercial Bank of Korea 
to be located in the United States. The 
bank was originally suggested by a group 
of American businessmen of Korean ex- 
traction and was envisioned as a cushion 
in Korea's international financing. Not 
only would the bank facilitate interna- 
tional exchange but half of the capital 
would be furnished by the Korean- 
American community and the other half 
by the Republic of Korea. The proposed 
bank would be strategically located in 
southern California, an area which al- 
ready carries on a lively trade with 
Korea. This trade is certain to grow 
with the establishment of the bank and 
with the growth of Korea’s developing 
economy. 

As a result of her efforts and achieve- 
ments of the past 12 years, Korea today 
is visibly moving forward. Her growth 
rates have been high and are getting 
higher year by year. In 1961—the first 
year of the plan—the growth rate was 
4.8 percent. It slipped in 1962 to 3.5 
percent due to a bad harvest the year be- 
fore. In 1963 it soared to a vigorous 6.8 
percent and last year went up even 
further to 6.9 percent. And although 
the agricultural sector is growing slowly, 
at 2.7 percent, the industrial production 
index has bounded upward at 12.8 per- 
cent per year for the last 3 years. 
Finally, exports last year rose 39 percent 
to $119.1 million, a continuation of a 3- 
year trend. 

Although classified by the economists 
as a developing nation, Korea’s determi- 
nation to move up the ladder and her 
recent successes in doing so mark her as 
& peninsula of opportunity for her neigh- 
bors in the Pacific community. Indeed, 
Korea has already become a vigorous 
participant in the Pacific community of 
forward-moving nations. Traditionally, 
a buffer state between Japan and China 
and known throughout Asian history as 
a “Hermit Kingdom,” Korea today is 
very much aware of her dependence on 
foreign trade for her success in economic 
development and looks to the Pacific 
community for markets and supplies. 
The bulk of Korean export trade is car- 
ried on with Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, the United States,and Japan. The 
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latter is Korea’s most important trading 
partner outside the U.S.-AID program, 
supplying 47 percent of Korea’s non- 
AID financed imports and receiving 25 
percent of her exports. 

The major suppliers for two of Korea's 
newest and most rapidly growing light 
industries, the rubber tire and plywood 
industries, are all from the Facific com- 
munity—the United States, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and New Zealand. Most of 
the capital machinery as well as the key 
mechanical inputs for public works con- 
struction come from the Pacific Commu- 
nity, primarily from Japan and the 
United States. Pacific businessmen, 
recognizing the potential in the highly 
trainable and low-cost Korean labor 
force, are utilizing that potential through 
what is known as bonded trade. For 
example, Japanese businessmen im- 
port raw goods, primarily textiles and 
crude rubber, which are then processed 
in Korea. The processed goods are then 
exported by the supplier who distributes 
the finished commodities through his 
established markets. Korea now main- 
tains a lively bonded trade with such 
Pacific neighbors as Vietnam, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. 

But the present is only prolog for 
richer opportunities as Korea seeks to 
achieve the objectives of her development 
plans, One of these objectives is the 
attainment of self-sufficiency in food 
production by 1969. That means a grow- 
ing market for the tools Korea will need 
to modernize her agriculture and improve 
her productivity—irrigation equipment, 
farm machinery, farm chemicals, and 
agricultural technology. Moreover, until 
that objective is attained, Korea will con- 
tinue to have to import foods to feed her 
people from outside. That means a con- 
tinuing market for foods produced by 
American farmers who sold in calendar 
year 1963 over $100 million worth of 
foodstuffs to the Korean people. 

Another objective is the development 
of industries for the production of 
machinery, chemicals, iron, steel, and re- 
lated products. That means markets for 
sophisticated capital equipment and for 
industrial know-how. Enterprising and 
imaginative American businessmen have 
already recognized their own opportu- 
nities in Korea’s industrial future. The 
Gulf Oil Co. and a consortium of Skelly 
Oil Inc. and Swift & Co. have each con- 
tracted with the Korean Government to 
build a fertilizer plant, each of which 
will produce some 180,000 metric tons of 
compound fertilizer and some 84,000 
metric tons of urea fertilizer annually. 
Moreover, as Korea grows and develops, 
an expanding economy will mean ex- 
panding personal incomes which in turn 
will mean a growing market for con- 
sumer goods as Korea's 30 millions of 
people reach for a better, richer life for 
themselves. 

So, as Korea forges ahead, her require- 
ments will be America’s opportunities. 
But let us not take those opportunities 
for granted. Let us not rest on the 
present advantage tendered our traders 
by the American AID program. For as 
the Korean market develops with that 
nation's advance, competitors will surely 
seek to capture it for themselves with 
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highly sophisticated commercial weap- 

ons. Our traders must be prepared to 
counter with aggressive sales and market 
Penetration techniques, good service and 
Sound but liberal and imaginative credit 
arrangements. Moreover, we should not 
forget that a richer Korea means a 
Ticher, stronger Pacific community 
through trade, which in turn means 
greater prosperity for America. We 
Must therefore continue to encourage 
Korea’s development and the growth of 
Prosperity for her people. At the same 
time, we ought to promote increased par- 
ticipation by Korea in the affairs of the 
Pacific community. 

In this regard let us continue in the 
forefront of those who advocate the 
Creation of an Asian Development Bank 
Which will encourage nations like Korea 
to help themselves by providing the 
Means with which to doit. Let us con- 
tinue to encourage the growing rap- 
Proachment between Korea and Japan 
and the high statesmanship demon- 
strated by the governments of both of 
those nations in coming to agreement on 
normalizing their relations. Let us also 
Seek to multiply our own commercial and 
Cultural ties with Korea by expanding 
our currently inadequate cultural ex- 

e program, by working to increase 

in both directions, by encourag- 

ing such ventures as the Korean Bank to 
be located in Los Angeles, by promoting 
joint scientific and cultural projects of 
Mutual benefit which will increase the 
store of human knowledge in such areas 
8s oceanography, art, and archeology. As 
neighbors in the Pacific community we 
Ought to get to know each other much 
better than we now do. Korea and the 
United States have enjoyed a close in- 
ternational friendship for 20 years. Let 
us strengthen that friendship with the 
Cement of people-to-people understand- 
personal knowledge by our peoples 

ot each others people, culture, and land. 

Few nations in history have come to 
SO much grief so often as has Korea. 

by geography as a strategically 
located buffer state at the feet of three 
Slants, she has known in the past century 
Only war, intrigue, revolution, subjuga- 

n, colonization, and now tragic 
Partition. 

But today, on this 12th anniversary of 
the armistice, we can see that the south- 
ern half of this tiny Asian peninsula is 
at last beginning to glow, however 
faintly, with the promise of a brighter 
future for 30 millions of people. We 

this progress and hope that the 
Parks we see will soon burst into the 
e of prosperity. 


A Salute to Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on July 25, 


1952, the island community of Puerto 
attained Commonwealth status. 
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Some critics have complained that 
since it is neither a territory nor a State, 
Puerto Rico enjoys the advantages of 
Federal services without paying taxes. 

But this is far from a onesided rela- 
tionship. The more than 2 million resi- 
dents of the island community have a 
voice, but no vote, in Congress. They 
have little say in determining their fate. 

And they have served our Nation well 
in time of need. Some 60,00 Puerto Ri- 
cans—90 percent of them volunteers 
were members of the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the Korean war. 

And it is a happy relationship. In the 
1960 elections in Puerto Rico, candidates 
favoring retention of Commonwealth 
status outdistanced by nearly 2 to 1 
statehood advocates. Those favoring 
independence lagged far behind. 

And so we take this occasion to salute 
Puerto Rico and its unique status, a sta- 
tus that has enabled the island to dem- 
onstrate to the world the progress and 
growing prosperity it has made as a 
workshop for democracy in Latin 
America. 


Excise Tax Reduction Seen as Savings to 
Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of this 
body an ad which appeared today in the 
Cleveland Press, with which Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. becomes the first retailer in 
the United States, to my knowledge, to 
use the excise tax reduction for positive 
consumer advertising. ` 

In this full-page ad, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co: started by saying: 

You can count on us. Sears prices have 
been reduced on merchandise covered by the 
recent repeal of the manufacturers’ Federal 
excise tax by Congress. You can also save 
10 percent on all items that carried the 
retailers’ Federal excise tax. You can count 
on Sears to pass the new Federal excise tax 
savings directly on to you. 

The number of merchandise items is too 
lengthy to list in one advertisement. How- 
ever, here are some of the categories on 
which you can expect manufacturers’ Fed- 
eral excise tax savings at Sears. 


These creative advertisers at Sears 
went on to list approximately 50 cate- 
gories of items in which the consumer 
could expect a savings to be passed on to 
them at the Sears stores. These items 
mentioned included refrigerators, elec- 
tric blankets, electric irons, electric fry- 
ing pans, electric waffle irons, electric 
door chimes, electric food choppers and 
grinders, electric hedge trimmers, elec- 
tric lawn mowers—with less than 30- 
inch cut—cameras, business machines, 
playing cards, phonograph records, 
tennis equipment, golf balls, pool tables, 
and many other items. 

The Sears advertising men went on to 
picture specific items of consumer inter- 
est with each model number, pre-excise- 
tax prices, and their post-excise-tax 
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prices as well as their sale prices in 
certain instances so that the consumer 
could tell at a glance exactly where and 
how the excise tax was being passed on. 

I wish to congratulate and commend 
the management of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
for this splendid example of creative 
advertising in utilizing the excise tax 
reduction to the greatest extent possible. 
In this instance, the consumer cannot be 
misled or confused and has no reason to 
mistrust the honesty of this retailer be- 
cause excise taxes are being passed on. 
In this full-page ad, the consumer can 
see where and how. 

It is my hope that other retailers will 
follow Sears’ lead in clarifying this ques- 
tion of how and where the excise taxes 
are being passed on to the consumer as 
well as if the excise tax reduction is 
reflected in lower retail prices. 


Far From Home and the Red Bluebeard 
Recalls First Wife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles from the July 23, 
1965, edition of the New York Journal- 
American. The first article, “Far From 
Home,” an editorial, concerns the action 
of 10 members of the U.S. Women’s 
Strike for Peace. These misguided 
women signed a joint statement with a 
delegation of Vietcong women deploring 
U.S. “military aggression” in Vietnam. 

The second article, “The Red Blue- 
beard Recalls First Wife,” by John 
Chamberlain, concerns the “celebra- 
tion” of the 25th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia into the Soviet Union. 

It is ironic that little of the population 
that was incorporated in 1940 is left in 
these Baltic States. The Soviet Union 
has pursued a policy of genocide by dif- 
fusion, scattering the Baltic inhabitants 
and replacing them with Soviets and 
Ukrainians. It was a bitter anniversary 
“celebration” for Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, The parallel needs no ampli- 
fication. 

The articles follow: 

Far From Home 

Ten members of the U.S. Women's Strike 
for Peace signed a joint statement in 
Jakarta, Indonesia, with a delegation of 
Vietcong and Communist North Vietnamese 
women deploring U.S. “military aggression” 
in Vietnam. 

The statement urges American women “to 
work with dedication to stop the war in 
Vietnam.” 

Doesn't it occur to these misguided 
women that something must be wrong if 


they are in such agreement with the Com- 
munists? 


THESE DarSsS— TH RED BLUESEARD RECALLS 
Fmst Wirz 
(By John Chamberlain) 


The three Baltic countries of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia have been “observing” 
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the 25th anniversary of their incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. The highlights of 
the celebration were by Premier 
Kosygin (who told “tens of thousands’ of 
Latvians in Riga that the United States was 
an aggressor in Vietnam) and top Soviet 
theoretician, Mikhail Susloy (who chose 
Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, for a ha- 
rangue that echoed Kosygins opinions). 

For Moscows Communists to choose Riga 
and Vilna as sites to denounce any other 

on than their own is, in the light of 
any objective history, a most synical busi- 
ness. It is precisely as if Bluebeard were to 
celebrate the anniversary of his original 
wedding 25 years later in the presence of his 
eighth wife, who might legitimately wonder 
what her spouse would be up to next. 

The Bluebeard parallel is apt in every way. 
For, like the wives who had been done away 
with by Bluebeard under grisly circum- 
stances, not many of the Baltic States’ in- 
habitants who were originally “voted” into 
the Soviet Union in 1940 by the action of 
stooge parliaments are around today to do 
any celebrating. The “elghth-wife” Lat- 
vians,” and Lithuanians” who were addressed 
by Kosygin and Susloy must have included 
thousands who are not even of Baltic blood. 

For 25 years Ukrainians and Russians have 
been systematically moved into the Baltic 
States. And the original Latvians, Lithuan- 
ians, and Estonians have been subjected to 
a calculated policy of “genocide by diffusion.” 
Mass deportations have been carried out ever 
since the first year of Soviet occupation. In 
1940-41, the year in which the Stalin-Hitler 
pact was in force, 34,000 were either murdered 
or deported from Latvia; 48,000 from Lithu- 
ania; 60,000 from Estonia. Then the Ger- 
mans moved in. 

In 1945, when the Soviets returned, any 
peasant who resisted the seizure of his an- 
cestral farmland could count on being sub- 
jected to “voluntary leave to workplaces 
essential to the fatherland,” which usually 
turned out to be Siberla. About 10 percent 
of the total population disappeared in this 
way. And a million Russians seeped in to 
take the places of the displaced Balts. Today, 
non-Balts constitute about 20 percent of the 
Baltic lands population. 

What the little Baltic States had to cele- 
brate on the 25th anniversary of their forced 
marriage to the Soviet Bluebeard is meager 
enough. Take agriculture, for example. It’s 
a picture of old men on the collective farms 
in Baltic lands that were cultivated by the 
young 25 years ago. The young who resisted 
Sovietization of their acres have gone to the 
virgin lands of Siberia, there to lose their 
national identity. Those who decided to live 
on terms of amity with the new masters and 
become Russified have gone into the cities, 
where the pay is better and where is is possi- 
ble to get a sauna bath on Saturday night. 

Kosygin and Suslov had the gall of two 
brass monkeys to choose the Baltic cities of 
Riga and Vilna in which to complain about 
American “aggression.” But who in the West 
has even bothered to notice it? Only a few 
Americanized Balts who wonder where the 
old post-World War II enthusiasm for Captive 
Nations Week has gone. 


The Omnibus Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to insert in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this fine resolu- 
tion of the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, adopted by the associa- 
tion on June 30, 1965, at Des Moines, 
Iowa. I feel it further indicates the 
unanimity of Midwest farm peoples for 
the retention of the feed grains section, 
as well as the entire omnibus farm bill: 

We, the board of directors of Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Iowa (coopera- 
tive), do hereby urge Iowa's honorable Sen- 
ators and Representatives to give an affirma- 
tive vote for the omnibus farm bill. 

We further urge that no change be made 
in the minimum resale price of feed grains, 
now set at 105 percent of support plus carry- 
ing charges. 

We believe raising feed grain resale prices 
would: 

1. Discourage participation in the feed 
grain program; thereby reduce farm income 
over a period of time. 

2. Create a wide fluctuation in feed prices, 
which would have an adverse effect on live- 
stock supplies and prices. 

We feel Iowa’s farmers understand the 
need to bring feed grain supplies into proper 
balance with domestic and foreign markets, 
and therefore, desire to have the present 
feed grain program continued. 


USDA: Consumer Friend—Food Pro- 
grams Bolster Health of One in Five 


Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
food assistance programs of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture are helping pro- 
vide well-rounded diets to almost one- 
fifth of the American people. Included 
are schoolchildren, low-income families, 
the destitute, and victims of disasters 
such as floods and tornadoes. 

The Department estimates that during 
fiscal year 1965, some 40 million men, 
women, and children benefited. They 
shared in our country’s agricultural 
bounty through USDA programs drawing 
upon surplus farm commodities and fur- 
nishing other foods to maintain and im- 
prove the Nation’s health. 

Total cost of these USDA programs 
during the fiscal year just ended was over 
$800 million. According to 1961 hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
at least five times that amount per year 
goes into illegal offtrack betting on horse- 
racing alone. 

Here are some examples of how USDA 
food assistance programs return divi- 
dends to our people far in excess of the 
investment: 

Seventy-one thousand public and non- 
profit private schools in all States, the 
District of Columbia, and U.S. territories 
are taking part in the national school 
lunch program to which USDA con- 
tributes leadership, funds, and foods. 
About 36 million of our children attend 
these schools. Thus, hearty lunches are 
available to about three-fourths of the 
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Nation’s 48 million schoolchildren, either 
at extremely moderate prices or free. 

Of some 2.9 billion lunches served each 
year to about 17 million children under 
the national school lunch program, 1 
out of 10 is served free to a needy child 
whose parents cannot provide any money 
at all for a midday meal at school. As 
a result of special efforts to extend the 
lunch program to schools in depressed 
areas, during the past year approxi- 
mately 170,000 needy children in about 
1,200 schools have been receiving ample 
lunches at very low prices. 

Some 14 million children, in addition 
to those benefiting from the lunch pro- 
gram, are getting fresh milk at reduced 
prices made possible by the special milk 
program of the USDA. 

About three-quarters of a million 
Americans earning meager incomes are 
getting improved diets—in particular, 
more meat, poultry, dairy products, fruit, 
and vegetables—through the greater 
purchasing power they receive by taking 
part in the food stamp program. Today 
this program is operating in 116 areas in 
31 States and in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Increasingly, cities and counties are 
participating in USDA’s food donation 
program. USDA distributes surplus 
foods through State and local govern- 
ments. During 1965, these food supplies 
are being channeled to nearly 19 million 
schoolchildren, 5.8 million needy per- 
sons in family groups, and about 1.3 mil- 
lion in charitable institutions. 

This, in brief, is one of the many ways 
in which USDA is converting the abun- 
dance of America’s farms into the most 
valuable resource of all, well-fed healthy 
people who make up a dynamic Nation. 


Secretary Udall Shocks Business World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Duke Power 
Co. is seeking permission to spend a 
grand total of $910 million to develop 
the Appalachia region; $700 million is 
planned for Duke’s proposed Keowee- 
Toxaway projects alone. Permission to 
begin this complex was filed with the 
Federal Power Commission on January 
4,1965. Secretary Stewart Udall filed an 
intervention with the Federal Power 
Commission to prevent Duke from spend- 
ing this $700 million in Appalachia. Sec- 
retary Udall's action came as a shock to 
the people of the Southeast and alarmed 
businessmen throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
about Mr. Udall's incredible action ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal on 
Tuesday, July 20: 

Private BUSINESS BE DAMNED 

Let's suppose some company, anticipat- 
ing an Increased demand for its product over 
the next few years, has announced plans 
to build a big new plant at such-and-such 
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& place. And let's suppose a Federal agency, 
apprised of those plans, declared that it 
foresaw no increased demand and that it 
would take steps to see that the new plant 
was not built. 

If that happened, you'd probably say it 
Was an extraordinarily arrogant way for 
any Government agency to behave. 

Something even more extraordinary, how- 
ever, is happening in the case of the plans 
of Duke Power Co., of Charlotte, N.C., to 
build a $700 million power-generating com- 
plex in northwest South Carolina. 

Now you might expect the Duke project to 
be opposed by some of the federally sub- 
Sidized rural electric cooperatives in the 
area, and it is. For the co-ops hope that the 
Federal Government will build a powerplant 
there some day from which they could get 
Preferential treatment. 

You might also expect the Interior De- 
Partment to intervene in the case, Inasmuch 
as establishment of a game refuge and recre- 
ational areas is involved, and it has inter- 
vened. Not content to concern itself with 
conservation aspects of the power company’s 
Proposal, it is going further. Indeed, it is 
trying to tell the company how to run its 
business. > 

In asking the Federal Power Commission 
to allow his agency to join in the FPC’s hear- 
ings on the Duke proposal, Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall says flatly that the power com- 
Pany “has no need for the * * power that 
Could be produced by the project.” Back- 
ing up a little, he adds that any needs the 
Company may have can be met by the 
Federal Government's own power projects 
in the area. In short, Mr. Udall not only 
is telling the company that it should not 
bulld its own powerplant, but also is telling 
it that if it wants more electric power to get 
it from the Federal Government. 

No company is going to assume the risk 
Of investing $700 million in new facilities 
Without some solid assurance that its prod- 
Uct is going to be bought. So it seems more 

a little presumptuous of the Interior 

mt to imply that the power com- 

Pany’s plans for the future are all wrong. 

er, it surely should not be the pre- 

Togative of the Department to tell any com- 
Pany from whom it shall buy. 

Perhaps the Federal, State, and local Gov- 
ernments can get along without the $42 mil- 
lion in taxes the power project would gen- 
erate every year. However that may be, one 

is sure: The Nation's economy can get 
Along very well without a governmental at- 
titude that is, in effect, “Private business be 
damned.” 


Basic Essential Skills Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, much criticism has been leveled 
Some of the training programs con- 
ducted by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
ty. One of the programs that I know 
of operating successfully and overlooked 
by the Office of Economie Opportunity 
& basic essential skills training pro- 
Vaii being conducted in the city of New 
ork. In an effort to describe to the 
House a successful, well thought out, and 
Well operated plan, I would like to de- 
Scribe this BEST training program for 
of the underprivileged, unskilled, 

and unemployed people in my city. 
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Actually the name of the program is 
BEST which stands for basic essential 
skills training program. This program 
was derived through the cooperation of 
the New York City Trucking Authority 
of which Hugh Sheridan has been chair- 
man for over two decades; with the 
Empire State Highway Transportation 
Association whose managing director is 
Joseph Adelizzi; by the Teamsters Unions 
involved; and by the many private oper- 
ators who have realized from experience 
that there is virtually no labor pool of 
skilled small, medium, or heavy truck- 
drivers, or truck maintenance men in the 
New York area. Acting city Labor Com- 
missioner James J. McFadden was very 
instrumental in setting up this course of 
instruction. Private operators have 
found that in order to qualify a man as 
a truckdriver they actually have to put 
him in their own kindergarten, and let 
him work his way up in an area where 
there is no apprenticeship program and 
consequently at great expense to the em- 
ployer. The Port of New York Authority 
has cooperated magnificently with the 
city of New York and with the industry 
and labor organizations involved to fi- 
nance, organize, and direct a training 
program wherein the instructors receive 
no compensation for their efforts. The 
curriculum and program of instruction 
are outlined below. I commend this pro- 
gram to your attention: 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Paul R. 
Screvane, president of the council and chair- 
man of the antipoverty operations board, 
have arranged with the Port of New York 
Authority's executive director, Austin J. 
Tobin, for the largest basic trades training 
program in the country as part of the city’s 
campaign against poverty. The program will 
train 6,000 individuals in 1 year, with pref- 
erence given to the unemployed and those 
receiving public assistance, and will utilize 
existing port authority training facilities. 

The entire project will cost $2,240,289 and 
is financed by funds allocated by the city, 

Mayor Wagner, Mr. Screvance, and James 
J. McFadden, acting commissioner of the New 
York City Department of Labor, and New 
York City Trucking Authority for driver 
training initiated the joint program with the 
antipoverty operations board, the port au- 
thority, and Commissioner Dumpson of the 
city’s welfare department. 

Thomas J. Riley, supervisor of maintenance 
skills training for the port authority, will 
serve as executive director of the BEST pro- 
gram (basic essential skills training) at no 
cost to the city. x 

Six free courses will be given in occupations 
wherein research indicated jobs are presently 
unfilled in the city due to lack of skills and 
increased job complexity. The areas covered 
by the BEST program include heayy vehicle 
driver training; general maintenance; oll- 
burner repair and installation; bullding and 
grounds sanitation; window and package air- 
conditioning repair and installation; and 
gardening, 

Registration and classes will be conducted 
at BEST offices, Port Authority Building, 30 
Church Street, New York, telephone: 233- 
1800. 

Classes begin on Monday, June 7, 1965, 
Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Through sound trade skills, the indigent 
and deprived of the city may achieve a 
brighter financial future and become eco- 
nomically contributing citizens, as one seg- 
ment of the city’s all-out attack on poverty. 

The curriculum for the various courses is 
as follows: Heavy vehicle driver training (320 
attendance hours): 
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This is designed to prepare 
trainees for positions in the transportation 
field and to pass the New York State Motor 
Vehicle Bureau's test for chauffeur in the 
following categories: Tractor trailer, bus op- 
eration, heavy vehicle (over 18,000 pounds), 
diesel tractor trailer. 

mts; Grammar school or equiy- 
alent, operators’ license, physically fit and 
18 years of age. 

General maintenance (480 attendance 
hours): A training program designed to as- 
sist trainees in preparing for jobs in gen- 
eral maintenance fields. It is a practical 
course covering 21 basic skills including 
painting, carpentry, electricity, plumbing and 
sheet metal. 

Requirements: Physically fit and 17 years 
of age. 

Building and grounds sanitation (320 at- 
tendance hours): Instruction covers all as- 
pects of the duties of an operator in a 
building and grounds sanitation program in- 
cluding buffing, stripping and refinishing of 
floors; carpet cleaning 


; ; metal maintenance; 
policing of areas and relamping light fix- 
tures. 


9 Physically fit and 17 years 
age. 

Ou burner repair and installation (320 at- 
tendance hours): Trainees receive instruc- 
tion in the basic knowledge and skills re- 
quired for the installation, maintenance, and 
repair of oll burner units. Stress is given to 
aspects such as blueprint reading; installa- 
tion procedures and codes; installation of 
conversion burner and motor transformer 
principles. 

Requirements: High school or equivalent, 
18 years of age, physically fit. 

Window and package air-conditioning re- 
pair and installation (320 attendance 
hours) : This practical course provides knowl- 
edge of the operation, maintenance, repair, 
and installation of air-conditioning units. 
Curriculum covers 14 study units, including 
fundamentals of refrigeration; installation 
and servicing of window and floor units; 
blueprint reading, and duct installations. 

Requirements: High school or equivalent, 
18 years of age, physically fit. 

Gardener's helper (320 attendance hours): 
Curriculum covers various skills required to 
assist the gardener tn his duties. Program 
comprises 13 study units including repair; 
operation and maintenance of gardening 
equipment; policing of grounds; preparation 
and use of spray solutions and emulsions. 

Requirements: Physically fit, 17 years of 
age, 

(Nore—Every course, listed above, also in- 
cludes 160 hours of remedial instruction in 
trade English and mathematics.) 


Mr. Speaker, this is an example of solid 
accomplishment in training and teach- 
ing impoverished youths in vitally 
needed skills. It bridges the gap from 
common labor to the Government’s ap- 
prenticeship training program which is 
geared more to the highly skilled groups. 
It is a continuation of a program con- 
ceived more than 4 years ago at the local 
level by industry and municipal officials 
working jointly to solve its own problems 
in job placement. 

This program should certainly be in- 
vestigated by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity so that it can contribute to one 
of the most meaningful, effective pro- 
grams that is off the ground, already 
organized and operating for the unem- 
ployed and people who certainly qualify 
under this act. I urge Mr. Shriver and 
his appropriate officials to act in this 
manner. 
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Economic Opportunity Act Amendments 
of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8283) to expand 
the war on poverty and enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Economic Opportunity Act was origi- 
nally passed, the Congress, by a vote of 
both Houses, included certain language 
which is being deleted by the language 
contained in the lines I would strike out. 

My purpose in offering this amend- 
ment is to retain a protection which is 
in the present law against possible Com- 
munist subversion of this program. The 
committee, through the language I would 
strike, seeks to take out the requirement 
that the recipients of these funds swear 
that they are not members or do not sup- 
port any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force and violence or illegal 
or unconstitutional means. 

Now I have searched the hearings 
meticulously in an attempt to find some 
basis for deleting this protection. Un- 
fortunately, I could find no discussion on 
the part of any members of this com- 
mittee of the reasons for taking this 
language out. There is a recommenda- 
tion by the agency that a qualifying oath 
should be brought in line with the oaths 
taken by certain other governmental 
groups. Except for this, they gave no 
reason for requesting its deletion, nor did 
they take a position in objecting to the 
language that was approved by the Con- 


gress. 

There is quite a bit of difference taking 
an oath to support the Constitution, and 
swearing that a person is not a member 
of the Communist Party or any other 
group that seeks to overthrow the United 
States by force or violence. 

We have had an experience, as I re- 
lated a day or so ago, down in the State 
of Mississippi where known Communists 
have been seen coming and going from 
the headquarters of the Headstart proj- 
ect at Mount Beulah. I do not know 
whether these people are on the Federal 
payroll or not. But under the present 
law, if the present law stands, and this 
language is not taken out, then any funds 
that these people would draw certainly 
would be illegal; and if the committee 
bill stands as it is there is no prohibition 
against Carl and Ann Braden and their 
other fellow Communists and fellow 
travelers drawing funds from this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing here 
particularly in the VISTA and in the 
Headstart programs with economically 
deprived people. The unfortunate people 
with whom we are dealing here, the pov- 
erty stricken and the culturally deprived, 
are particularly susceptible to the in- 
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fluence of Communist teachings if we are 
to believe the arguments advanced for 
the passage of other programs designed 
to fight the encroachment of commu- 
nism, such as foreign aid and others. 
Unless some protection is kept in this act, 
this program provides a fertile ground 
for sowing the seeds of communism in 
the United States. While American boys 
are fighting and dying fighting Commu- 
nists in Vietnam, I think the least we can 
do is to retain this protection against 
Communist infiltration here within the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
hearings that indicates this oath is or has 
been difficult of administration. So far 
as we know the agency has not shown 
that there is any reason why this pro- 
tection should be taken out. They sim- 
ply say they would like to bring it in line 
with an oath that is taken in other agen- 
cies of Government. I say, yes, let us 
impose both oaths. Let us be doubly 
safe that we are not providing Federal 
funds that might finance a Communist 
foothold within our own borders. 


U.S. Aid and Electric Co-Ops Challenge 
Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a heartening article which 
appeared in the July 1965 issue of Rural 
Electrification. 

This article tells the dramatic story 
of how AID support in the form of a 
loan agreement for the establishment of 
a rural electric cooperative won a vic- 
tory against political extremism in 
Sevilla, Colombia. In this Sevilla-Cai- 
cedonia area where since 1948 more than 
300,000 people have been killed and 
where this violence had caused landown- 
ers to move to larger cities, this victory 
will bring a better way of life for 75,000 
rural people. 

The Colombian Government took the 
first step by having the violence sup- 
pressed by the Colombia Army person- 
nel. Already some of the landowners 
are returning to their farms. Now that 
the Municipal Council of Sevilla has ap- 
proved by a formal vote the building of 
the electric cooperative, there is hope 
that not only the level of living for peo- 
ple in this area will be improved, but also 
that the social unrest will be relieved. 

I am sure that you will be as encour- 
agec as I to read how farmers from 
surrounding areas traveled over the 
mountainous roads repeatedly in order 
to show their support for the coopera- 
tive. Their help in winning this victory 
over political extremism not only sec- 
onds the report of Mr. J. K. Smith, man- 
ager of the Kentucky Statewide, that one 
of the three things villagers want most 
is electric power, but also proves that 
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where self-help efforts are supported by 
AID funds, the battle against political 
extremism, social injustice, and poverty 
can be won. 

The article follows: 
ELECTRIC Co-ors: A CHALLENGE TO EXTREMISM 


Cooperativism has challenged extremism in 
Sevilla, Colombia, and won the victory. It 
is a victory that will bring a better way of 
life for 75,000 rural people. 

Sevilla, a frontier-type village of more 
than 30,000, is the coffee capital of Colombia. 
It is headquarters for a rural electric co- 
operative which will include all villages. and 
rural areas in the two municipios of Sevilla 
and Caicedonia. Located in a mountainous 
area almost five times the size of Washington, 
D.C., it has been plagued by social unrest 
and violence. 

MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE KILLED 


This is one reason why the Sevilla-Caice- 
donia rural electric cooperative was selected 
as a pilot project. It is estimated more than 
300,000 people have been killed in Colombia's 
violence since 1948. The Sevilla-Caicedonia 
area has been one of the hardest hit sections 
of the country. In the past, some parts of 
the cooperative area were completely under 
the control of bandits and declared inde- 
pendent of national administration. 

Violence in rural areas caused landowners 
to move to larger cities. Now that violence 
has been suppressed by Colombia Army per- 
sonnel, some landowners are returning to 
their farms. 

These are the circumstances prompting the 
Colombian Government to express its hope 
that the rural electric cooperative could im- 
prove the level of living for people in the 
Sevilla-Caicedonia area. This would relieve 
the social unrest. 

LOAN AGREEMENT SIGNED 

In May 1964 a loan agreement was signed 
by the United States and Colombia whereby 
the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) would lend $1.3 million to build 
the cooperative distribution system. Colom- 
bia’s CVC, an organization similar to TVA, is 
the power supplier in the cooperative area. 
It helped organize and did much of the 
groundwork for the cooperative. A provi- 
sional manager has been selected and a co- 
Operative office opened in Sevilla. All the 
preliminary work—organization, mapping, 
line design, and staking was coordinated 
through the office. By November 1964 almost 
all the conditions precedent to the release of 
funds had been met by the cooperative. As 
soon as funds could be released, the coopera- 
tive would begin construction. 

Only issue remaining was disposal of the 
antiquated distribution system in Sevilla. 
CVC proposed replacing the system with a 
new one built by the cooperative. The ex- 
isting system was losing an estimated 40 per- 
cent of the energy passing through the line. 
In addition, according to figures released by 
Sevilla’s fire department, ten fires were caused 
by short circuits in 1964—some because of 
primary line failure. 

LITTLE OPPOSITION TO CO-OP 

There had been little opposition to forma- 
tion of the electric cooperative. It was antic- 
ipated city council would readily permit the 
cooperative to build a new distribution sys- 
tem. But those concerned with development 
of the cooperative had overlooked the power 
of politics. 

Feasibility of the project that would serve 
12,500 consumers within 3 years was based on 
including the city of Sevilla in the coopera- 
tive. It was imperative the municipal coun- 
cil approve, by formal vote, replacement of 
the existing municipal system by the coopera- 
tive system, Under Colombian procedures, 
the 16-member council would need to vote 
three times on the issue. 
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FIRST VOTE UNANIMOUS 


On the first vote in November 1964 the 
council voted 8 to 0 in favor of the coopera- 
tive. This opened the issue for debate. It 
soon became apparent that three council 
members of the political party representing 
the extreme left were opposed to the coopera- 
tive. Two council members of the extreme 
right also fell in line and the combined 
strength of the extremists was five. 

There was a great deal of campaigning by 
the opposition. One of the five council 
members opposed to the cooperative owned a 
radio station; another edited a newspaper. 
In addition to radio and newspaper cam- 
Paigning, the opposition handed out leaflets 
to oppose the cooperative. But they gained 
little support. 


EIGHT TO FIVE IN FAVOR OF CO-OP 


On the second vote the council voted 8 to 5 
in favor of the tive. This was 
thought to be the critical vote. It was under- 
stood that party headquarters in Bogotá had 
sent word for extremists not to oppose the 
cooperative any longer. But if there was such 
a message, the council members did not heed 
their instructions. Opposition became more 
intensified. 

In order for the cooperative to win support 
on the third vote there had to be a two-thirds 
approval or 11 of the 16 council members in 
favor. This meant that if the five in op- 
Position could convince one more member, 
they could block the cooperative. And opera- 
tion of the entire cooperative depended on its 
approval in Sevilla, 

In addition to political philosophy, two of 
the five members had personal reasons to be 
Concerned. It seems they felt the coopera- 
tive would be sure to meter service and their 
bills would be much higher than the flat 
rates they were paying to the municipality. 

OPPOSITION FILIBUSTER 


Twice the council met to vote on the issue 
for the third time, but the opposition man- 
aged to filibuster and prevent a vote. At 
another meeting, not all of those in favor 
of the cooperative were present. Farmers 
from the surrounding areas traveled over the 
Mountainous roads repeatedly in order to at- 
tend the meetings and show support for the 
Cooperative. It was estimated about 150 
farmers attended each of these meetings. 
They showed their support by chanting 
“Querem os luz.“ (We want lights.) 

TWO-THIRDS APPROVAL 


The third vote was called for March 8. All 
Members of the council approving the coop- 
erative were able to attend the meeting. 
Those opposed realized they were defeated 
and did not attend. Thus, the cooperative 
issue passed by the required two-thirds ap- 
Proval. Final vote was 11 to 0 in favor of 
the cooperative building a new distribution 
system in Sevilla. 

The challenge and victory of cooperativism 
Over political extremism in Sevilla belongs to 
the past. It is only a prolog to other vie- 

es * * * to the victories over economic 
backwardness and rural unrest. It is a pro- 
log to social justice and a better way of life. 


President Johnson Addresses the White 
House Conference on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 
IN THE es ork eee e 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on July 21, 
President Johnson delivered a timely and 
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inspiring address before the White House 

Conference on Education, The Confer- 

ence of 700 participants, representing a 

substantial part of the leadership of 

American education, approved the goals 

envisioned by the President and the com- 

mitment of the Federal Government to 
their attainment. 

While expressing his concern about 
the serious defects of the present system 
and the remedies that must be applied if 
we are to meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture, the President paid tribute to the 
faith and belief with which Americans 
have invested their skills, energies, and 
resources in building an educational sys- 
tem broad enough to serve the needs of 
all people. 

I believe everyone will concur in his 
view that no investment has ever been 
more wisely made and none ever resulted 
in more abundant returns, either to a 
people or nation” than this commitment 
to education. 

Mr. Speaker, so that all Members of 
the Congress and everyone concerned 
with improving our education may have 
the benefit of the President’s thinking in 
this important area, I include the full 
text of his remarks to the Conference 
below: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE DELEGATES 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION 
Mr, Gardner, distinguished members of the 

Cabinet, ed Ambassador to the 

United Nations, ladies and gentlemen, I 

want to welcome all of you to the first White 

House teach-in. 

I want to thank all of you for the work 
that you have done over the past 2 days on 
this most important of American problems— 
the education of the American people. 

I have kept you waiting for some time, 
while I have listened to your pane] chairmen 
review with me their impressions of the fruits 
of your labors for the past 2 days. 

Education will not cure all the problems 
of society, but without it no cure for any 
problem is possible. It is high among my 
own concerns, central to the purposes of this 
administration, and at the core of all of our 
hopes for a Great Society. 

Belief in education is, of course, not a new 
belief. It is a faith as old as the Nation— 
the faith that the progress of America and 
the possibility of democracy depended really 
upon the education of our citizens. And so, 
through the generations, we have gone along 
investing our skill and our energy, and much 
of our resources, to build an educational sys- 
tem that is really broad enough to serve all 
the needs of all of our people. And I think 
no investment has ever been more wisely 
made and none has ever resulted in more 
abundant returns, either to a people or to a 
nation, 

This central faith remains an unchallenged 
tenet of the American way of life. Your con- 
cern, and mine, is how can we remedy the 
serious defects of our present system, and 
how can we equip it to meet the new chal- 
lenges which are already engulfing our Na- 
tion and engulfing the world. 

Every aspect of our national life—from the 
office and factory to the doctors’ offices and 
the halls of government—has become much 
more complex and intricate than ever before. 
Thus we must train more people in more 
skills if they are to really find work 
and to make their proper contribution to this 
land that we love. 

Many already spend more time not work- 
ing than at their work, and the amount of 
leisure time is going to continue to rise in 
the days ahead. So we must open up new 
horizons of interest and creativity if periods 
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of rest are not to become feared periods of 
sterile boredom. 

Exploitation of the challenges, and escape 
from the perils of modern life demand new 
leaps of imagination and creativity. And 
thus we need education which will stimulate 
and which will energize the free spirit, rather 
than to crush it and dampen it as is so often 
true. 

Most of all we need an education which 
will create an educated mind. This Is a 
mind not simply a repository of informa- 
tion and skills, but a mind that is a source 
of creative skepticism, characterized by a 
willingness to challenge old assumptions, and 
to be challenged, a spaciousness of outlook, 
and convictions that are deeply held, but 
which new facts and new experiences can 
always modify. For we are a society which 
has staked its survival on the rejection of 
dogma, on the refusal to bend experience to 
belief, and on the determination to shape 
action to reality as reality reveals itself to us. 
This is the hardest course of all for us to 
take. For without education it is really an 
impossible course, and all of this means not 
merely more classrooms and more teachers, 
although we need them—and we are going 
to have them—but it means a fundamental 
improvement in the quality of American edu- 
cation. It means an educational system 
which does not simply equip the students 
to adjust to society, but which enables the 
student to challenge and to modify, and at 
times reject, if necessary, the received wis- 
dom of his elders. 


We are far too easily satisfied when we 
know that a child has a desk in a class- 
room with a teacher to instruct him, But 
it ls what happens inside that classroom 
that really counts, and that is finally what 
is really important. And far too often what 
does happen is sadly unequal to what we 
have a right to expect. 

That is why I am so glad that this con- 
ference did not spend its time passing and 
mimeographing detailed resolutions and 
making a host of specific recommendations, 
We asked you to come here to stimulate some 
fresh thinking, not just talk about old ideas, 
I plan to take your proceedings and read 
them myself and to circulate them to every 
office of government concerned with this 
subject. I want them to use your thinking 
as a basis for the evolution of new programs 
and new actions, new legislative proposals 
wherever such proposals are appropriate. 

In addition, I charge your executive com- 
mittee to review the record and to constitute 
themselves a continuing task force on this 
most critical subject. So it will be their job 
to make sure that this conference does not 
come to an end today, that we have a con- 
tinuing flow of new ideas from universities 
and private groups into the central processes 
of government. 

For really we are quite busy catching up 
with our past failures, and we do not intend 
to fall behind again. 

There is one specific proposal which I have 
mentioned and discussed with your leaders, 
and which I hope we can carry out. And 
that is the proposal to establish a series of 
Adali Stevenson fellowships to enable a 
selected group of young men and women 
from all over the world to serve as internes 
in the organizations of the United Nations. 
This will not only be a great memorial to 
Adlai Stevenson, but it will be an indication 
of the interest of this Nation in the enlight- 
enment of all mankind. 

Of course this will not be the only memo- 
rial to Adlai Stevenson. It is just one of 
many. In fact, I have already asked Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz, a former law partner to 
Governor Stevenson, to meet with members 
of the Stevenson family to discuss appro- 
priate ways to pay adequate tribute to his 
memory. But there can be none more fitting, 
and I know you will agree, than the training 
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of future leaders In the wondrous works of 
peace and compassion. 

I had to go to the Supreme Court yester- 
day and ask one to leave that High Tribunal 
to come and lead us down the road to com- 
passion and to peace in the world, and I am 
so happy that he could be here with you 
today, and I want to ask him to stand just 
now so that we can all acknowledge his 
presence and his great sacrifice. Justice 
Goldberg. 

I think most of you know the enveloping 
role which education has played in my own 
life. It really was the instrument which took. 
a boy from the countryside of Texas and 
opened to him the boundless dreams and the 
opportunities of American life. 

And I not only learned, but I taught, and 
I saw for myself how the light of learning 
could brighten the path of the humble. 

But my profound concern with education 
does not spring simply from the accidents of 
my youthful circumstances, It has, it Is 
true, always existed. But the office that I 
now hold has deepened and widened and con- 
tributed greatly to the urgency of that 
concern. For it was only after I could be- 
come President of this country that I could 
really see in all of its hopeful and troubling 
implications. just how much the hopes of our 
citizens and the security of our Nation, and 
the real strength of our democracy depended 
upon the learning and the understanding of 
our people. 

A great public servant in the early days of 
the republic of my State said: Education is 
the guardian genius of democracy. It is the 


only dictator that freemen will recognize. 


and the only ruler that freemen will accept. 

This Nation has really always been an ex- 
periment—an experiment in the capacity of 
a whole people, ruling its rulers, to deal with 

peril and with shifting expecta- 
tions. And every single time we think we 
have proved the success of that experiment, 
the scene changes, and America sets forth on 
a very different course. 

And this is true again as we meet here to- 
day, but the stakes are really higher than 
they have ever been before, and I know now 
with greater certainty than I have ever 
known it before, that leaders can lead, they 
can set goals, they can make speeches and 
teach their people, but in our democracy, 
they cannot make people what they are not. 
They cannot exceed, in achievement or un- 
derstanding, the best qualities of the Ameri- 
can mind. And that, in turn, is the charge 
of those who teach the young, and who thus 
hold in their hands the possibilities of this 
President, and of many Presidents to come. 


The Tomato Industry—A Hard Look at 
Some Economic Facts of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, farm 
produce is harvested throughout the year 
in many sections of California. During 
the fall, the big crop is tomatoes. 

The growing, shipping and processing 
of tomatoes contributes more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars to the econ- 
omy of California, according to informa- 
tion developed by the 20,000-member 
Council of California Growers. 

Mr. Speaker, the council has reported 
the results of a recent survey of the Cali- 
fornia tomato industry in the July 26, 
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1965, issue of its newsletter, and I ask 
unanimous consent to include the full 
text of the report at the end of my re- 
marks. 

Of paramount concern to tomato 
growers is the availability of competent 
supplemental farmworkers. The CCG 
Newsletter points out that “the tomato 
industry customarily has been the larg- 
est user of supplemental workers in re- 
cent years.” The California Tomato 
Growers Association estimates that at 
least 65 percent of the 1965 tomato crop 
must be harvested by supplemental 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Labor 
has given positive assurances that sup- 
plemental labor will be available for the 
tomato harvest if needed. The growers 
will not be forced to employ A-teams be- 
cause most A-team members will have 
returned to school by September. We 
shall follow the situation, as it develops, 
with great interest—hoping above hope 
that we will not witness a repetition of 
the manmade disaster which befell our 
strawberry industry due to the severe 
shortage of competent farmworkers. 

The CCG report, entitled The Tomato 
Industry—A Hard Look at Some Eco- 
nomic Facts of Life,” follows: 

THE Tomato Inpustry—A Harp Look AT 
Some Economic Facts or LIFE 

The next big challenge to the ingenuity 
of growers and government will be finding 
a solution to what Director of Employment 
Albert B. Tieburg called “the most massive 
agricultural manpower need in California 
history.” 

Reasons for State officials—and Federal, 
too—having a deep-rooted interest in Cal- 
ffornia’s tomato crop are not hard to find. 
This one crop represents more than a quarter 
J 


carefully was read for both obvious and hid- 
den meanings. This, then, is the result of 
that survey—a study of the tomato industry. 

For instance, the 1964 crop was worth just 
under $78 million to growers and, with some- 
what. higher prices this year, the 1965 gross 
could climb: to almost $90 million, highest 
since 1962. These figures, of course, bear 
little or no relationship to the net growers 
will receive. 

Also interested in a healthy tomato harvest 
are cannery workers and the people who sup- 
ply materials to the canneries. Processing 
plants paid $16.8 million in wages last year 
to cannery workers. At the same time they 
bought $54.8 million worth of cartons, bot- 
tles, cans, lids, labels, and other materials 
from suppliers. 

The smaller planting estimated for 1965 
will reduce these figures somewhat. It is 
now estimated that cannery workers will get 
$14.2 million—and suppliers $46.6 million 
both of them still substantial figures. 

In addition to these direct benefits, im- 
pressive as they are, many other individuals 
and businesses participate in the boost to 
the economy generated by this 1 crop out 
of 230. These direct benefits amount to $120 
million, the California Tomato Growers point 
out. Added together this means the tomato 
industry contributes nearly $270 million to 
the economy of the State. 

The importance of this single crop to the 
economy is a matter of concern to public offi- 
cials as well. Official awareness of the prob- 
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lem was indicated recently in a statement 
made to growers—a statement in which a 
State official pointed out that unharvested 
tomatoes meant reduced cannery payrolls. 

“We are concerned,” he said, “that cannery 
workers may not work sufficient hours to 
qualify for their customary unemployment 
benefits. This could mean an additional bur- 
den on public assistance programs this win- 
ter.” 


Certainly Secretary of Labor Wirtz showed 
some knowledge of the problem when he said 
in Los Angeles a few weeks ago that Septem- 
ber will bring the special demands of the 
tomato harvest.” He also promised that, 
“Watchful attention will be paid the devel- 
oping situation to assure, so far as this is pos- 
sible, that if supplementary labor is needed, 
despite maximum efforts, it will be avail- 
able.” 

On the other hand, very knowledgeable 
political observers in Washington have 
warned that this awareness, the cautious 
promise of help, will not take precedence 
over the national administration's commit- 
ments for social and economic change. 

In the meantime * * * Director Tieburg 
called together leaders of the tomato indus- 
try and managers of key labor associations 
in the central valleys. At this meeting the 
director made some announcements of his 
own, designed, he said, to insure that every 
possible effort is made this year to utilize 
every potential domestic tomato picker. 

Among the procedures the director an- 
nounced, procedures which represent a de- 
parture from existing practices, was a re- 
quirement that growers must provide buckets 
or similar small containers, so that women 
and minors can be encouraged to try their 
hands at tomato picking. To carry this 
thought further, Tieburg said growers must 
offer weekend employment to students. He 
said growers must be prepared to supply 
swampers, or some equal system, to make it 
possible for people picking in buckets to 
dump into boxes conveniently close. 

Of course, all of these requirements apply 
only to those growers who believe they may 
not be able to find an adequate supply of 
domestic workers and who feel they may be 
forced to seek relief in the form of supple- 
mental workers, 

When we consider that. the tomato indus- 
try customarily has been the largest user of 
supplemental workers in recent years that 
the tomato growers estimates that, at best, 
some 65 percent of the 1965 harvest must be 
accomplished by supplemental workers then 
we recognize the facts which must guide 
growers. 

Tieburg has announced that he is forming 
an advisory committee among Mexican- 
Americans in an effort “to draw more of our 
own Mexican-American citizens back into 
the tomato harvest." This, apparently, is in 
response to the frequently made claim by 
some Mexican-American action groups—the 
claim that there are 100,000 Mexican-Ameri- 
cans available to do farm work"—if the 
conditions are right. Up to this point, every 
effort to employ members of this supposed 
pool of labor has met with extremely modest 
success. 

One final fact, which should be causing 
considerable concern to those responsible for 
encouraging growers to plant tomatoes this 
year, is the lateness of many of the plantings, 
up to 30 days or more later than normal. 
Early in the season, growers, uncertain about 
their harvest labor supplies, had held back, 
unwilling to plant tomatoes and to invest 
close to $200 per acre in a crop which, con- 
ceivably could not be harvested. 

The Secretary of Labor took a hand in the 
affair. In a television interview with a Cali- 
fornia Congressman, and later in a message 
relayed through the State board of agricul- 
ture, the Secretary said, “If I were a tomato 
grower, I would plant." Of course, he is not 
a tomato grower, and it is unlikely he ever 
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will be, but a large number of people who are 
tomato growers accepted his statement as an 
indication that the Secretary intended to 
insure an adequate harvest force for toma- 
toes 


Last season was an open season; tomatoes 
were harvested into November, But such 
Seasons are rare. Rains in late September 
or early October, early frosts, none of them 
unusual, could catch many of these tomatoes 
Still on the vines unharvested. If this turns 
out to be the case, look for Mr. Wirtz to claim 
that these tomatoes were lost, not to labor 
difficulties, but to weather. Look for the 
claim that growers knew the risks they took 
and planted anyway. The fact remains, if 
it were not for the uncertalny over labor sup- 
Plies, tomatoes would have been planted in 
Normal fashion, according to normal sched- 
ules, and only a limited acreage would have 
been dependent upon good weather late in 
the season. And, if it had not been for the 
Secretary's implied assurances, they would 
not have been planted at all. 

Certainly the Secretary should be joining 
with tomato growers in hoping for a mild 
tall and an extended harvest season, for he 
must bear some of the responsibility for the 
fact that tomatoes were planted in spite of 
an early reluctance by growers. 


Address of Hon. John A. Blatnik to 
the Great Lakes Commission, July 22, 
1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Great Lakes Commission met 
in Duluth, Minn., continuing its service 
as a public forum and advisory body on 
the problems facing the States who share 
the largest body of fresh water in the 
country. Appropriately, my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable JOHN A. 
BLATNIK, was present at this gathering 
to present his views and the views I be- 
lieve, of the Members of Congress in- 
terested in forging ahead on problems 
of water pollution, water resources, 
shoreline use and recreation, fishers and 
wildlife, navigation and commerce. Mr. 
BLATNIK pointed out the steady progress 
being made by the States and Federal 
Government in this area. However, he 
did not dwell on past accomplishments, 
but rather presented in clear and in- 
Cisive terms the work ahead for the 
States and Congress. His speech was 
Warmly received and indicative of the 
new role of partnership which must con- 
tinue if the Great Lakes States will be 
able to surmount the challenges ahead. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN A. BLATNIK 
AT THE SEMIANNUAL DINNER OF THE GREAT 
LAKES Commission, DULUTH, MINN. 
THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1965 
Ten years ago the Great Lakes Commis- 

Sion came into being. Its establishment by 

interstate compact was a response to the 

Need of the member States for a forum and 

® mechanism for the exploration of matters 

of common concern relating to the vast re- 

Source which is the foremost natural en- 

dowment of our region. 
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The commission is strengthened by the 
participation now of all of the eight States 


which border on the Great Lakes. In the 


exercise of its advisory powers under the 
compact, the commission has rendered a 
decade of useful service to the people of the 
member States, and to countless others out- 
side the region, who benefit from the wise 
use and development of the Great Lakes 
system. The problems and programs which 
were the subjects of your discussions earlier 
today indicate the breadth of your con- 
cerns: pollution control, -water resources, 
shoreline use and recreation, fisheries and 
wildlife, and the seaway, navigation, and 
commerce. I congratulate you on the work 
of the past 10 years. As a Member of Con- 
gress, and the ranking majority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, I stand 
ready to assist you as you look to the future. 

The past decade has been an exciting 
period in the long history of the Great Lakes. 
With the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to shipping the inland seas have become 
a fourth seacoast. It is fair to state that 
the problems and the promise of the lakes 
are increasingly the objects of national at- 
tention. 

It is 1,160 miles from Duluth to the St. 
Lawrence, The chain of lakes—Lake 
Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake 
Erie, and Lake Ontario—which with their 
connecting waters make up the Great Lakes 
system, comprise the greatest source of fresh 
water on the face of the earth, nearly 95,000 
square miles in area. Their association with 
the Indians, with the French explorers, with 
the English who contended with them, and 
with the growth of our Republic, is an oft- 
repeated story. Duluth and Superior, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, the Calumet region of 
Indiana, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, 
Buffalo—what lake State cannot boast of 
communities which were founded and 
thrived because Great Lake waters washed 
their shores? The lakes have given us their 
water to drink, turned the wheels of industry, 
served as highways for the transport of the 
products of our farmlands, factories, mines, 
and milis. Fish have abounded in their 
waters, giving livelihood to the commercial 
fisherman, delight to the sportsman, nourish- 
ing food to consumers. The scientist is in- 
trigued by the wonders of the lakes and their 
shorelines. Visitors from the region's 
crowded cities and vacationers from afar 
have drawn rich enjoyment from the lakes, 
swimming, boating, fishing, water skiing, 
hiking and picnicking by their shores. And 
for beauty beyond measure, what exceeds the 
sight of a vast lake, its blue waters stretch- 
ing toward the horizon? 

It is not necessary to convince this 
audience that the five Great Lakes have 
served us well. Nor is it necessary to con- 
vince you that their fullest potentail is not 
yet realized. And finally, it is not necessary 
to point out to you that many of their values 
will be lost to us and to succeeding genera- 
tions without action, now, to conserve, de- 
velop, and in some instances, to restore the 
mighty, but not inexhaustible resource 
which is our heritage. 

As a U.S. Representative, I have particular 
responsibility to give attention to those 
aspects of Great Lakes development which 
touch on Federal activity. Vessel pollution, 
not a new problem, but one aggravated by 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, is 
one such matter. Federal authority for ves- 
sel pollution is divided. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, through the 
Public Health Service, enforces interstate 
quarantine regulations, Areas in the Great 
Lakes and connecting waters adjacent to 
domestic water intakes have been designated 
thereunder as among those areas in which 
vessels operating on fresh water lakes or 
rivers are forbidden to discharge sewage or 
ballast or bilge water. Proposed changes in 
the regulations, applying to vessels operating 
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in interstate traffic under their terms, would 
require that wastes be treated or collected 
and held, have been under review for some 


tion Control Act, conducts in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, a program for 
the control of pollution from Federal in- 
stallations, which has been held to include 
Federal vessels, as well as shore installations. 
The Department of the Army, through the 
Corps of Engineers, exercises jurisdiction 
over oil pollution, but the Ou Pollution Act 
of 1924 is limited in application to navigable 
coastal waters, excluding the Great Lakes. 

The Army also administers the Refuse Act, 
which forbids the discharge of refuse into 
navigable waters. The Secretary of the Army 
is also empowered to prescribe regulations 
governing the dumping into navigable waters 
of refuse materials whenever, in his judg- 
ment, the regulations are required in the 
interest of navigation. Another broad au- 
thority empowers the Secretary of the Army 
to prescribe regulations for the use, admin- 
istration, and navigation of navigable waters 


property, covering all matters not specifically 
delegated by law to some other department. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, under its statutory authority, has 
adopted regulations for vessels using the sea- 
way which recommend that septic tanks be 
used where vessels are not already equipped 
with sewage containers. Further, the deposit 
of specified substances and other materials in 
canal waters or on canal property, and their 
deposit so that pollution of canal waters 
could result, is forbidden by regulation. 

Representatives of HEW, the Army, the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration met during 1958 and 1959 to 
discuss the vessel waste disposal problem, 
made more serious in this area by the open- 
ing of the seaway. From their discussions 
the Advisory Committee on Sewage and Waste 

From Vessels, an interagency group, 
evolved. Its first meeting was held on May 
6, 1960. Its most recent meeting, I am told, 
was held on February 17, 1964. Three meet- 
ings were held between these dates, in other 
words five meetings in 5 years. I am con- 
strained to say that this record does not be- 
speak a sense of urgency about a problem 
which is of legitimate concern to us. A sense 
of urgency—dictated by considerations of m- 
ternational relations—caused the Navy to 
take immediate and drastic remedial action 
when an unfortunate Navy man touched the 
wrong gadget and sent thousands of tons of 
oll spewing into the waters near the Riviera, 
blackening the beach at Cannes. I approve 
of the speed in that instance. I cite it only 
by way of contrast with what would appear 
to be the leisurely pace of interagency con- 
versations on difficulties closer to home. 
There is something wrong with the system, 
I believe, not with the good intentions or 
the capacities of the officials in the several 

of Government which share respon- 
sibility in this area. I urge that streamlined 
procedures and stepped up activity be intro- 
duced promptly. 

Bills introduced in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives this year have for 
their purpose the control of vessel pollution 
on the Great Lakes, their harbors and ports, 
and other navigabile waters of the United 
States. These bills, the Navigable Waters 
Pollution Control Act of 1965 (S. 1908, Sena- 
tor NELSON, and HR. 7976, Mr. STALBAUM, 
H.R. 8421, Mr. DINGELL, H.R. 8744, Mr. Mo- 
CartTHY, and H.R. 8801, Mr. ASHLEY), would 
give the Secretary of HEW authority to es- 
tablish reasonable regulations respecting fa- 
cilities on and treatment and disposal of oil, 
sewage, and refuse from vessels on U.S. 
waters of the Great Lakes and other navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and pro- 
cedures for carrying them out by the Coast 
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Guard. The Secretary would act with the 
assistance and cooperation of the Army, the 
Coast Guard, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The On Pollution Act of 1924 would 
be extended to navigable wuter generally, 
bringing the Great Lakes within its scope, 
and would be made to apply to shore instal- 
lations and terminal facilities: Anyone dis- 
charging oil would be required to remove it 
or to reimburse the Federal Government for 
removing it. Administration and enforce- 
ment of the act would be transferred from 
the Corps of Engineers to the Coast Guard. 
The Ol Pollution Act of 1961 would be 
amended to make the same transfer of ad- 
ministration and enforcement. The Refuse 
Act would be amended to remove the present 
exemption of refuse matter flowing from 
sewers in the liquid state, and to transfer ad- 
ministration and enforcement from the Corps 
to the Const Guard. The sponsors of the leg- 
islation believe that more effective enforce- 
ment would result from giving the Coast 
Guard responsibility for recommending pros- 
ecution of violators to the Department of 
Justice. Present law requires the Coast 
Guard to notify the Corps of violations, 
which then prepares the case for prosecution 
by Justice. 

I have not given the study to these pro- 

which the importance of the subject 
to my constituents and the Nation demands, 
but I intend to weigh them and any alter- 
natives brought before the Congress most 
carefully. The House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries has jurisdiction 
over this aspect of pollution legislation. 
There is much interest in the bills, and in 
other proposals relating to the Great Lakes. 
The Senate Committee on Commerce has 
approved a bill on oceanography (S. 944) 
which would include the Great Lakes in the 
broad activities relating to the marine sci- 
ences which the bill would authorize. 
Oceanography has some of the excitement 
of outer space as a frontier for exploration 
and development. It is significant that the 
secrets of the Great Lakes, as well as of the 
oceans, would be fathomed under the ex- 
panded oceanographic program which the 
Tegislation would authorize. Bills to au- 
thorize a study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for year-round navigation are again 
before the Congress. 

Congressional initiative and impetus were 
Behind the reference to the International 
Joint Commission in the matter of the levels 
of the Great Lakes, and the reference in the 
matter of the pollution of Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario, and the international section of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

We are within a few days of the ninth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956, the first per- 
manent law to authorize a comprehensive 
national water pollution control program, 
and but 2 days past the fourth anniversary 
of the signing of the far-reaching 1961 
amendments to that act. Its impact on the 
Great Lakes region has been notable. I will 
not repeat statistics which have only re- 
cently been put on record, and will simply 
call attention to the breadth of program 
activities in our area, 

As Gordon McCallum annually states in 
his presentation to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, “Enforcement lies at the very heart 
of any effective program for the prevention 
and control of pollution.” The Federal en- 
forcement. conference on pollution of Lake. 
Erie, to meet at Cleveland on August 3 and at 
Buffalo on August 10, can put into motion 
machinery which can be of tremendous sup- 
port to the people of the Lake Erle States 
who are determined to stop the defilement of 
its waters and to restore them to their former 
degree of purity. The benefits of the Federal 
abatement procedure have already been ex- 
tended to the lower end of Lake Michigan, 
the heart of a great industrial complex, and 
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to the Michigan waters of Lake Erie. A 
monumental study of the qaulity of the wa- 
ters of the Great Lakes, undertaken by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare In 1961, will close with the development 
of a comprehensive program for the Lake 
Superior Basin, the last to be studied. The 
Great Lakes Basin has shared in other 
activity under the Federal law: grants for the 
construction of municipal waste treatment 
works, a tremendous success here as elsewhere 
in the Nation, grants to the States for 
strengthening their water pollution control 

ams, research grants, the regional wa- 
ter pollution control laboratory for the 
Midwest, scheduled for completion in 1967 on 
the campus of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, and the national water quality 
laboratory, for which ground will be broken 
tomorrow here in Duluth. I am confident 
that the Water Quality Act of 1965, the bill 
to further amend the act, which has passed 
both Houses of the Congress, will likewise 
serve the interests of our part of the United 
States. 

The value of water to man is beyond esti- 
mation. Those of you from New York and 
Pennsylvania do not contemplate that fact 
this summer with any detachment. The 
free water frontier has passed. Additional 
water can no longer be taken heedlessly or 
effortlessly. The United States is squeezed 
between the pincers of inadequate water de- 
velopment and rapidly increasing water re- 
quirements, while pollution makes more and 
more of our available water unfit for human 
or industrial uses“ Thus wrote four far- 
sighted Members of the Senate in 1961 in 
their supplemental views to the report of the 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. Wise water management means the 
discovery of ways to turn sea water to fresh 
water at a reasonable cost. It means the de- 
velopment of engineering works to water the 
dry lands, hold back the floods, make the 
wheels of industry go round, clear the routes 
of commerce, It means the pursuit of feasi- 
ble means to regulate lake levels, a course 
of demonstrated worth here on Lake Su- 
perior. Finally, it means the prevention, the 
control, and the abatement of water pollu- 
tion. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
share a glorious legacy in these Great Lakes. 
Through all but one of them runs the line 
which binds us to the great free land of 
Canada. Our bonds are many. A trans- 
planted Scotsman came to us from Canada, 
and here in Duluth and Superior built many 
of his whaleback freighters to ply across 
Great Lakes waters. Our greatest days and 
our most complex tasks lie ahead of us. You 
will do your part within your respective 
States, and through your participation in 
the Great Lakes Commision, I will do my 
part as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

For myself and my constituents, I thank 
you for coming to our district. Let us all 
work together to fulfill the bright promise 
which the Great Lakes have given to this, 
our region, which bears their name. 


Secretary Udall and “Dr. Couchmaster” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Stewart Udall filed an intervention to 


prevent Duke Power Co. from spending 
$700 million in Appalachia. 
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Holmes Alexander wrote a most in- 
teresting article about the Secretary’s 
action which appeared in the Greenville 
News, Greenville, S.C., on July 22, 1965, 
I commend this. column to the attention 
of the Congress and to the people of the 
country: 

UpALL Movep BY RUNNING WATER 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasxHincton.—'Mr. Secretary, you say you 
don’t. have any trouble keeping your hands 
oit tobacco and Uquor, or off other people's 
women and money.“ resumed Dr. Clarence 
W. Couchmaster to the lean, outdoorsy- 
looking: dignitary on the psychiatrist's 
couch. “But when it comes to a river.” 

“Thats my weakness,” declared the dis- 
tinguished member of the Presidential Cab- 
inet. “The sight of a purling stream arouses. 
tho bureaucratic beast in me.” 

“You want to grab it?“ 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA TOO 


“Yes; I am like an Arabian sheik at the 
sight of a shepherd’s velled daughter. I 
must have her for my harem at the Depart- 
ment of Interlor. Recently I grabbed the 
Green River of Wyoming for my wild rivers 
system. It raised a heckuva howl from Goy- 
ernor Hansen, Senator Simpson, and most of 
the good people out there, 

“Now I've gone and done the same thing— 
only worse—in South Carolina. The Gon- 
ernor, both Senators, all the Congressmen, 
and half the Southern: press are yelling for 
my official blood.“ - 

“Tell me about South Carolina,” said Dr. 
Couchmaster, who knew a great deal concern- 
ing the insatiable appetites which rage in 
men of bureaucracy. “What river in that 
State excites your riparian passions, Mr. 
Udall?" 

“The Keowee River,” said the Secretary, 
breathing hard as he pronounced the luacious 
name. “It is not an interstate waterway and 
not subject to congressional regulation. But 
any private company that wants to bulld a 
dam there must get a license from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. I can’t abide the 
thought of private industry making an in- 
vestment in even the most modest of river 
valleys.” 

Overwhelming destre— That is why you 
intervened before the Commission to pre- 
vent. the Duke Power Co. from building a 
$700 million hydro steam plant?” 

“I couldn't help myself,” exclaimed the pa- 
tient. The sight of moving water, unpos- 
sessed by the Interior Department, sets me 
wild. I realize that the Duke firm is & highly 
responsible institution. It has planted over 
30 million trees in this area, eliminated ero- 
sion on thousands of acres, created many 
recreation facilities, and is responsible for 
55 percent of the new industry in the Caro- 
linas during the past 5 years. 

“Undoubtedly, every new dollar the Duke 
people put into these counties of the Pied- 
mont area (which is part of poverty-hit Ap- 

) will create three more dollars of 
investment. The finished plant will supply 
electricity to home and factory. It will yield 
$24 million a year in Federal taxes, plus an- 
other $20 million in State and local taxes. 
And yet——” ; 

“Yes, Mr. Secretary?” 

All he wants—"And yet, I want that little 
river. I must have it for my domain. You 
see, the rivers of America are the key to the 
American commonwealth. Nobody can call 
me a Socialist. All I want to control is con- 
servation and beautification, the irrigation 
ditches and the floodgates, the wilderness 
and the sand dunes. 

“Nobody can call me a mono All I 
want is a hand on the switch of the Federal 
dams with their enormous generating ca- 
pacity. I want control of the cross-continent 
transmission lines so that no industrial wheel 
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will turn unless. the Interior Department 
says 580. Nobody can call me greedy.. All I 
ask for is rivers.” 

During this outburst, Dr. Couchmaster was 
sadly shaking his head. He had seen many 
men go off their rockers with Federal author- 
ity and the ambition to rule other people’s 
lives. The psychiatrist reached for a tele- 
phone and dialed 458-1414. 

“Mr. President,” said Dr. Couchmaster. I 
have one of your Great Society cases here. 
The only cure for him is a hot, dry climate. 
Yes, sir, his home State of Arizona is where 
Stewart. Udall belongs.” 


Another 19297—Why There's Little 
Chance 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article discusses the differences 
between the current economic situation 
and that of 1929, and points out why 
there will not be another economic dis- 
aster such as occurred that year. 

The article appeared in the U.S. 
News & World Report on June 21, 1965, 
and follows: 

ANOTHER 1929 —-WRIT THERE’s LITTLE 

CHANCE 

As the boom ages, many wonder if it could 
end in a depression, as in 1929. Actually 
things are vastly different now, as this report 
shows. i 

Is another 1929 becoming possible? That 
question has been raised by Willam Me- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

What are the chances? Are aliens and 
then a d depression now possible 

There hin been a sharp fail off in stock 
Prices of Inte. A speculative bubble burst 
recently in one phase of Western Europe’s 
land boom. A bank scandal in Switzerland 
followed. Japan has been going through a 
financial crisis, 

REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE 


Yet all seems calm in the attitude of busi- 
nessmen, leading bankers, high government 
Officilals—both in the United States and 
abroad. 

Why? Why the confidence that events are 
not now, or later, to lead to another 1929- 
type crash and depression? 

You get the answer in an outline on these 
Pages of 11 basic differences between then 
and now. 

The world, economic analysts say, little 
understood the forces of depression at work 
in and after 1929, and lacked the means to 
counter them. 

Now all is said to be different. Govern- 
Ments everywhere are armed with machinery 
that can be used against deflationary in- 
fluences. 

In the United States, in particular, it is 
Said, the past 30 years has brought a revolu- 
tionary change in attitude and in machinery 
ar countering forces of depression and reces- 
sion, 

ROLE, OF WORLD TRADE 

As the world's great creditor nation, the 
United States now is inclined to act the part 
rather than, as in 1929, acting as a debtor 
Ration when actually a creditor. A basic 
Cause of upset in the world economy was said 
to have been the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, 
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which increased barriers to imports into the 
United States. This country, er, had 
become a great creditor nation World 
War I and needed to accept goods in pay- 
ment of debts. 

As US. tariffs mounted, other coun- 
tries imposed barriers to trade and de- 
faulted on debts to the United States. These 
activities brought stagnation to world trade. 

Today, the Government’s efforts are aimed 
at world trade rather than 
restraining it. 

BUILT-IN DEFENSES 

Many other factors also are present today 
that were absent in 1929. 

The Government is committed to a policy 
of promoting expansion and avoiding depres- 
sions, and it is armed with many tools to 
carry out that. policy. One recent example 
is last. year’s $11.5 billion tax cut which is 
credited with sparking the business expan- 
sion that still is going on. Now there are 
plans for excise tax cuts and stepped-up 
social security payments to keep business 
activity from slowing. 

The country also has “built-in stabilizers” 
that tend to soften any downturns. These 
include unemployment benefits, price sup- 
ports for farmers, insurance for bank de- 
posits, guarantees for mortgages, pensions 
for the elderly. The Government can speed 
public works to offset slack in private busi- 
ness, 

Then, too, there is much more world co- 
operation to keep business stable. Leading 
industrial countries act in concert to main- 
tain stable currencies. The International 
Monetary Fund stands ready to help. Re- 
cently steps have been taken to protect the 
British pound and to bolster the U.S. dollar. 

The Government’s own operations act to 
prevent depressions. The Federal Cash budg- 
et of more than $120 billion a year is itself 
a stabilizer. And Federal spending auto- 
matically goes up when business slackens, 
thus tending to offset the slowdown. 

WEATHER VANES TO WATCH 


Both business and Government now have 
a lot more information about the American 
economy than was available in 1929. A whole 
array of economic indicators tests the pulse 
of business. When these indicators flash 
danger signals, officials are prepared to act 
promptly. 

Actually, the President’s economic advis- 
ers—and many business economists—believe 
that deep depressions of the post-1929 va~ 
riety are phenomena of the past. The Presi- 
dent’s advisers go as far as to say that even 
recessions are not inevitable, although they 
are not yet ready to proclaim that occasional 
dips in activity can be avoided. 

In 1929 and 1965—then and now—the dif- 
ferences are vast. 

MONEY—A MANAGED ABUNDANCE 

Then: Money was tied rigidly to gold. 
This limited moves by the Government. to 
ease money. Money and credit contracted 
sharply. Interest rates went up. Finan 
crisis developed. š 

Now: Tie to gold has been ended. Money 
supply is more readily controlled by Govern- 
ment. Credit is pumped out as necessary. 
In hard times, interest rates are reduced, new 
borrowing promoted by official policy. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING—AN IMPORTANT 
CUSHION 

Then: $10.5 billion a year in Federal, State, 
local cash spending. Federal spending, at $3 
billion, was only $1 out of each $29 of na- 
tional income, thus had limited importance 
in total economy. 

Now: $176 billion—Federal, State, local, 
Federal cash spending alone is $121 billion, 
or $1 out of every $4 of national income. In 
a downturn, this spending rises. Federal 
outlays are a tremendous force in US. 
economy. 
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DEPOSITS—NOW THEY ARE INSURED 

Then: People got panicky as things went 
from bad to worse in early thirties. Runs de- 
veloped on banks across the country. Fail- 
ures were widespread, and there was no in- 
surance on deposits. 

Now: Accounts in banks and savings and 
loan associations are insured up to $10,000. 
Result: Even in a severe business setback, 
wholesale withdrawals of deposits, such as 
took place 35 years ago, would be unlikely. 

von THE UNEMPLOYED—A PROMISE OF HELP 

Then: When a worker was laid off, he was 
on his own, There was no Government pro- 
gram to tide people over while they looked 
for new jobs. By 1933, one worker out of 
four was unemployed. 

Now: About 49 million workers are in- 
sured during periods of unemployment, This 
means weekly benefits, for half a year in 
most States. In addition, many companies 
provide supplemental benefits for their own 
employees during layoffs, 

OLD PEOPLE—THE OFFER OF SECURITY 


Then: There was. no. social security to help. 
in old age. Few companies offered pensions 
to employees after retirement. People had 
to rely on their own savings or help from 
relatives. 

Now: Nine out of ten workers are covered 
by social security, Typical worker also has 
company pension, Medicare is on the way. 
Trend is to earlier retirement, opening up 
more jobs for younger people in the labor 
force. 

WAGES—PAY RATES TO STAY HIGH 

Then: When times got tough, employers 
cut wages time and again. Labor unions 
were weak, had little voice on pay rates. 


No wage minimum was set by law. 
Now: Workers have a whole system of 
Protection built in. Wages are supported 
by powerful unions. Millions work on long- 
term contracts providing stable or rising pay 
rates. A minimum wage is provided by Fed- 
eral law. 
FARMERS—SUPPORT FOR PRICES 


Then: There was little or no protection for 
farmers against collapse. At the mercy of 
the marketplace, with no system of price 
support, farmers saw prices fall 65 percent 
between 1928 and 1933. 

Now: Prices of major farm commodities. 
are supported by the Government, Over the 
years, huge surpluses have grown up to bur- 
den the market, but farmers are protected 
against anything comparable to the collapse 
of the 1930's. 

HOME LOANS—EASY MORTGAGE PAYMENTS 


Then: Home buyers and lending institu- 
tions were yulnerable. Mortgages were short- 
term, 3 to 5 years, with no insurance or 
guarantee from Government. Many thou- 
sands lost their homes. 

Now: It's a different. story. Home loans 
are stretched out, many for 30 years or 
longer, with payments much like rent. On 
$69 billion in home mortgages, or 35 percent 
of the total, loans are underwritten by Gov- 
ernment. 

STOCK MARKET—NOT SO WILD THIS TIME 


Then: It was a frenzied market. People 
went in over their heads, many buying on 
credit. Some paid 15 percent interest on 
borrowed money subject to call at any time. 
Thousands got in real trouble. 

Now: Stock prices are about as high rela- 
tive to earnings as in 1929. But there is 
much less speculation, and relatively little 
credit in stocks. Typical investor today 
owns his stocks outright. Margin require- 
ment: 70 percent. 

MONEY TROUBLE ABROAD—LESS DANGER OF 
CRISIS NOW 

Then: When nations ran short of gold 

and could not pay bills abroad, they had 
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nowhere to get help. In such cases, nations 
were forced to devalue currencies, raise 
tariffs, curtail buying abroad. 

Now: International Monetary Fund pro- 
vides aid to nations in tem difficulty. 
Other kinds of cooperation haye developed. 
Result: some protection for United States 
and other nations against contraction of 
trade due to financial crises. 

EXPANSIVE POLICY—IT'S REQUIRED BY LAW 


Then: Government was committed to a 
minimum roie in private economy, deliber- 
ately kept hands off. Pump priming was not 
accepted. In depression, Government still 
tried to balance the budget. 

Now: Federal law calls on Government for 
whatever steps are necessary to reverse a 
downturn. This means promoting jobs, 
pushing public works, pumping out money— 
anything to put life in business. Budget 
deficits are part of the plan. 


t Alameda County Central Labor Council 
Wages War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Central Labor Council of Ala- 
meda County was awarded a unique 
grant by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity to utilize 16 presently unemployed 
adult union workers to give meaningful 
work experiences to 200 unemployed 
young men and women. 

This is one of the first programs of its 
kind in the war on poverty. It is one of 
the first projects ever to be awarded to a 
labor organization. And, it is one of the 
finest examples of what initiative, imag- 
ination, and hard work can accomplish. 

I have now received a first month prog- 
ress report and I include it for our col- 
leagues’ consideration and attention. It 
reflects real progress and accomplish- 
ment and I want to extend my congratu- 
lations on an important job well done. 

The progress report follows: 

OAKLAND SUMMER WORK PROJECT 

CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF ALAMEDA 

County, O, 
Oakland, Ca. July 21, 1965. 
Hon, JEFFREY Conxlax, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: Today marks 
the completion of 1 month's operation of the 
Alameda County Central Labor Council's 
summer work program. Since you served as 
midwife in the delivery of this lusty infant, 
I'm taking this opportunity to give you an 
account of this program’s sturdy develop- 
ment and progress. 

As you well know this work experience pro- 
gram for unemployed union craftsmen and 
impoverished youth of the ages, 16 to 21 is 
unique in the relatively short history of the 
Economic Opportunities Act. 
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On June 21 of this year, we assembled 200 
youths (140 males and 60 females) and as- 
signed them to 16 adult foremen drawn from 
the ranks of unemployed unionists, Our 200 
youths had been selected from a list of 700 
applicants (signups occurred in a period of 
2% days) drawn from areas in the city of 
Oakland where there was an average unem- 
ployment rate for this age group of 15 per- 
cent. These young people were referred to 
us from agencies such as the employment 
service, welfare department, schools, unions, 
parole and probation departments. Our 
project sought out those youths who are not 
likely to qualify for any other programs 
funded through the EOA. 

These young people, in basic crews of 12 
under the direct supervision of an adult 
union foreman who a background of 
experience relating to the particular assign- 
ment, were sent out to a variety of jobs for 
nonprofit agencies. 

These assignments included research, 
clerical tasks, traffic checks, weed removal 
and cleanup, landscaping and minor proj- 
ects requiring painting plumbing, roofing 
and other construction type skills, 

Our main objective in this program is to 
give a work experience to these young people. 
Many of these youths come from families that 
cannot give them the slightest indication of 
what is required of a worker when he reports 
for a job, let alone how to keep it. 

So far the thesis of the labor council, that 
the best type of program is a work experi- 
ence program whereby the youth are in close 
and constant contact with an experienced 
worker, is holding up. 

The youth are placed in actual Job situ- 
ations. They are required to report on time, 
if they are late they are docked. Two days 
of unexcused absences are cause for dis- 
missal. They must respond to instructions 
and orders from their superiors, be they 
leadmen or the foreman, If they do not, 
after an interview with the human resources 
director, they are subjected to dismissal from 
the job. 

My feeling that the work experience type 
of program as operated by us is productive; 


can be borne out by some of the following’ 


facts and experiences: 

Of 200 youth hired, at this time, only 7 
have dropped out and 3 have been fired, 

The youth constantly ask their adult fore- 
men what does the future hold; example— 
some stated they would drop out of school, 
so they could continue to work for us. They 
were quickly informed in no uncertain terms 
that this program was established so that 
they could stay in school. 

They have asked about the opportunity 
to engage in some type of combined school- 
work program. The high school graduates 
have asked for vocational and educational 
counseling. Some of the dropouts have in- 
dicated a desire to return to school, some 
dropouts will never be able to return to 
school and they will have to be directed into 
some other phase of the antipoverty war 
programs. : 

Indicating the attitude of the youth is the 
story of one young man, who, like many of 
us, at one time or another, told a white lie 
about his age. On his work application he 
indicated he was 16 (actually he will be 16 
in September) but the school department 
who was to issue his work permit notified 
us that he was not. Reluctantly we were 
compelled to drop him—to compound the 
tragedy it turned out that he was the hard- 
est worker in his crew. Incidentally, this 
particular crew of youngsters, comprised of 
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12 of the toughest kids in East Oakland, has 
been doing such a fine job at the 45th Ave- 
nue YMCA that the T director had called 
the local paper, which has been critical of 
the antipoverty program, and requested them 
to send a photographer and out, 80 
credit could be given where it was due. 

The performance of the young people has 
been most gratifying but equally impressive, 
if not more sọ, has been the response of the 
adult foremen. These people have been 
drawn from the officeworkers, retail clerks, 
teachers, steelworkers, carpenters, municipal 
employees, plumbers, and construction labor- 
ers’ unions. They have had no training in 
social work, psychiatric counseling, etc. 
They are just everyday workers. When I 
hired them, I told them that this would not 
be a babysitting operation. We had to be 
fair and firm, otherwise we would be defeat- 
ing our very purpose of creating a realistic 
work experience project. The adults have 
responded in a manner to indicate a mature 
concern for the youth and a dedication to 
the purpose of the project. Many of our 
foremen are construction trades union mem- 
bers, After the recently concluded settle- 
ments in the construction industry, they 
could go to work in the private sector and 
receive higher wages than they will get work- 
ing on the project. Because of their dedica- 
tion to the program, they are staying and, if 
there is a followup of this program, they 
have indicated they will continue. 

An interesting observation is the response 
of the business community. At the onset of 
the project, I had to contact various busi- 
nessmen in order to lease furniture, office 
equipment, vehicles, etc. After identifying 
myself, we always became involved in a 
friendly discussion of the project and its pur- 
poses. Without an exception, everyone of 
these businessmen commended the under- 
taking, usually commenting upon the prob- 
lems they had with young people, who did 
not know what was required of them on the 
job. The response of the business commu- 
nity always reminded me that outside of the 
money expended for various taxes, every cent 
allocated to us is and will be funneled into 
the economy of this city. 

The labor council is sponsoring this work 
experience project because many of us in the 
labor movement, as you well know, have al- 
ways felt that if a man or woman could ex- 
perience the dignity of constructive work 
and be paid for it, he would be able to make 
his responsible contribution to our society. 
Many of the programs, funded by EQOA, are 
geared to various types of counseling, I 
don't intend to be critical of this type of 
program, but on the basis of our experience 
in Oakland, the consensus is that there is a 
very definite need for expansion of our type 
of program. These young people have dealt 
with social welfare workers, probation offi- 
cers, parole officers, etc., all their lives. They 
know the answers to the questions and what 
they want out of life now is money they have 
earned in their pockets, so they can buy the 
things they need and want, just like you and 
me. 


I had hoped to make this a short letter, 
but many things have transpired in the past 
month, and I know that after I mail this, TU 
remember something I should have put in. 

Thanking you again, for our 200 young peo- 
ple and their foremen, for your efforts, I re- 
main, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. Katz, 
Project Director. 


July 27, 1965 
Findley Kindles Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks there has been a great deal 
of discussion, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, by officials of government as well 
as in the press, with respect to U.S. 
relationships with our European allies. 

Certainly one of the principle reasons 
that this significant national discussion 
has been rekindled was the recent Re- 
Publican factfinding mission to NATO 
headed by our able colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Congressman PAUL 
Fryptey, and their constructive report 
on their return to the United States. 

On July 11, 1965, the Illinois State 
Journal of Springfield, III., commented 
editorially on the Findley mission and 
I wish to call it to the attention of the 
Members: 

FINDLEY KINDLES DEBATE ON NATO POLICIES 

U.S. Representative PauL FINDLEY has 
kindied a national discussion that could 
make a substantial contribution to an im- 
provement in the somewhat deteriorating 
relations between the United States and its 
European allies. 

FınpLeY was chairman of the Republican 
factfinding mission to NATO, which recently 
Made a trip to Paris to talk with French 
leaders concerning differences that have 
arisen between this Nation and France. 

Upon return the group of four Congress- 
men issued a report of their findings, which 
is impressive not only for a high quality of 
scholarship but in the challenging recom- 
8 it makes for strengthening NATO 
tself. 

The report Is being discussed on a national 
scale and has understandably stirred some 
criticism from the State Department. 
Fovpiey himself has welcomed criticism, as 
Well as discussion of the report. This was, 
in fact, one of the aims of the trip—to bring 
about a review of present NATO policies. 

One of the goals was to attempt to counter 
the division that appears to be growing be- 
tween President Charles de Gaulle and Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. A sincere effort was 
made at the grassroots level to straighten 
those historical ties between Americans and 
Frenchmen who have always shared a com- 
mon devotion to freedom. 

This may turn out to have been the great- 
est single achievement of the mission. For 
there are indeed occasions when diplomacy 
Can be better practiced at the grassroots 
rather than the summit level. 

The way may have been paved for the 
Carrying out of one recommendation in the 
committee's report, a friendship visit to 
France by President Johnson some time in 
the not too distant future. 

Recommendations that the United States 
should welcome a stronger and more inde- 
Pendent role for France in NATO have stirred 
Strong and expected „criticism. There is 
concern that the proliferation of nuclear 
Powers could not help but increase the dan- 
gor of a holocaust. 

There aro many who feel that President 
de Gaulle bas turned his back on the United 
States and that because of his criticism of 
Our policies in Vietnam and elsewhere he 
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is not to be trusted and should not be 
strengthened in any way. 

Nevertheless the findings of the Findley 
group as to De Gaulle and the entire NATO 
relationship are not to be lightly dismissed. 
States the report: 

“De Gaulle is not a lonely anachronism. 
His policies are not apt to disappear from the 
world scene when he leaves office. 

“De Gaulle actually rides powerful cur- 
rents of opinion which flow throughout all 
of Western Europe and the problem powered 
by his challenge of U.S. policies is only par- 
tially to be formulated in exclusively French 
terms.” 

The Findley report notes that the Euro- 
pean nations with which the United States 
Is allled in NATO “are not those of 1949.“ 

The time may Indeed have come for a 
broad review of U.S. policies toward France 
and all of Europe. Finpiey through his 
leadership in the factfinding venture may 
well have provided a start for such a dis- 
cussion, 


To Encourage Drunken Driving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
problem which many of us have assailed 
time and time again is the fact that New 
York State continually refuses to correct 
the dangers of her system allowing 18- 
year-old young people to buy and con- 
sume alcoholic beverages in public 
places. 

As Congressman representing the Sixth 
District of Connecticut, the area of my 
State which has the greatest geographi- 
cal area contingent with New York, I am 
acutely aware of this problem. It is a 
situation which causes many highway 
deaths each year as a result of young 
people traveling to bars just inside the 
New York State line and then attempt- 
ing to drive back to their homes. 

The Waterbury Republican is aware of 
this problem, and with the permission 
of the House, I would like to have a re- 
cent editorial which appeared in the Re- 
publican included in the Recor at this 
point: 

{From the Waterbury Republican, 
July 26, 1965] 
To ENCOURAGE DRUNKEN DRIVING 

Port Chester, N.Y.. which lies close to the 
Connecticut border, is a city of about 25,000 
residents. But it has 60 bars—1 for every 
415 men, women, and children. 

The explanation, of course, is that New 
York permits 18 year olds to buy liquor 
while Connecticut sticks to the 21-year rule. 
In addition, the bars in New York don't close 
until everyone had drunk up all the drinks 
he could buy before 3 a.m. In Connecticut, 
bars close considerably sooner. Hence, the 
Port Chester booze joints are filled with Con- 
necticut kids who are too young to drink in 
their home State and who would have to quit 
for the night at a much earlier hour if they 
were drinking in their home State, anyway. 

Fort Chester's reputation has suffered as 
a result—particularly in Connecticut, where 
it is looked upon as a menace and a poor kind 
of neighbor. Connecticut youngsters are 
killed every year as a result of the Port 
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Chester tavern owners’ invitation to drive 
over and get drunk. And the Port Chester 
city government is trying hard to improve 
the situation. 

When the New York Legislature refused to 
change the 18-year-old drinking age law, 
Port Chester city officials tried to clamp down 
on local gin mills by restricting parking per- 
mits and invoking limits on the number of 
people allowed at one time in a place of 
public business. But the New York State 
Supreme Court hasn't been any more help- 
ful than the legislature was. The court has 
just ruled that it would be unconstitutional 
to impose the type of restraints proposed in 
Port Chester. Rather sarcastically, it seems 
to us, the court asks why Port Chester didn’t 
invoke such limitations years earlier if the 
danger of crowding is so serious. 

The court knows well enough why Port. 
Chester Is trying to apply restraints. And 
it seems to us a pretty hypocritical sort of 
jurisprudence that worries most about. the 
constitutional rights of gin mill operators to 
induce teenagers into situations where they 
will have to drive under the influence of 
liquor—a violation of New York law as well 
as Connecticut's. The New York State Su- 
preme Court would not have had to stretch 
its interpretations of the law at all to make 


the protection of young lives the primary. 


consideration. 


Ted C. Connell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
every so often in a lifetime it becomes 
one’s pleasure to meet and subsequently 
work with an individual who is generous 
with his time and assets for the benefit 
of his country and his fellowman. Such 
& person is Mr. Ted C. Connell, of Killeen, 
Tex., and it has been my distinct pleasure 
to have known Ted for a good many years 
and to have worked with him on too 
numerous occasions to mention. 

Mr. Thomas Turner, of the Dallas 
Morning News, has written a fine article 
on Ted Connell which appeared in the 
July 25 issue of his paper, and I wish to 
include this article in the Recor» so that 
all who care to may read of a truly 
wonderful American: 

He Was Just ANOTHER GI—AMBITION HELPED 
To PusH KILLEEN MAN TO Success 
(By Thomas E. Turner) 

KLLEEN, Tex.—He rode into the b 
Army town of Killeen on Tuesday, May 13, 
1946, just another of the millions of GI's 
home from the war without much plan for 
tho future, 

His tangible worldly wealth consisted of 
his war bond bankroll of $1,840, and a 1938 
Ford. The intangibles were there, too—long 
acquaintance with hard work, ambition, 
friendliness, a yearning for knowledge, an in- 
nate shrewdness, and a dormant interest in 
politics. 

What those intangibles did for Ted C. Con- 
nell, or what he did with them, constitute 
one of this State’s great success stories. 

When 21-year-old Ted Connell rattled into 
Eilleen that day 19 years ago, he knew one 
person there. His older brother, Jimmy. 
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Ted was a former Army sergeant, a Merkel 
High School dropout. 

He didn’t know another GI in town, In 
the political realm, be couldn't have told you 
the town constable’s name. Conversely, no 
political figure in the land knew then who 
Ted Connell was. 

Not a whole lot of years later, the situation 
is this: 

Connell is one of the State's biggest Chev- 
rolet dealers. Worth more than $1 million— 
with two car agencies, several service stations, 
hundreds of houses and apartments, a motel, 
and interests in a cleaning shop, a bowling 
alley, a bank, and other property. 

He was the second youngest national com- 
mander in the history of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He was awarded a ma fſor's 
commission in the Army Reserves, with a 
Pentagon assignment. 

He is mayor of Killeen; a former member 
of the State veterans affairs commission; and 
is a member of the veterans land board. 

He played a key role in the election of 

Lyndon B. Johnson to the Presidency, and 
was one of the original backers of Gov. John 
Connally. He is one of Texas’ real political 
“insiders,” on a first-name basis with as many 
National, State, and local political leaders as 
anybody in the State. 
_ Connell, at a youthful 40 years of age, is 
a man to watch. He has already declined 
some appointive political plums, well-earned 
by his skillful personal political work and ex- 
pert money raising. He says he’s happy in 
Killeen, and content to work on the political 
sidelines. But time and circumstances could 
push him further into the political arena, 
voluntarily or not. 

The Connell family has made a unique con- 
tribution to the automotive and military 
worlds. Austin A, Connell, Sr., an auto deal- 
er, after having half a dozen sons in a row 
said he and his wife just decided to “raise a 
baseball team.” That they did—nine sons. 
All but the oldest served in World War IT; six 
in the Army, one in the Navy, and one in the 
Air Force. One saw service in Korea. 

In 1955, the year that 30-year-old Ted 
Connell became the youngest commander in 
chief the Texas VFW ever had, his mother 
was named as the State VFW's Mother of the 
Year, She lived at Tyler then; today she and 
her retired husband live in Elm Mott, a Waco 
suburb. They have sons selling Chevrolets, 
Fords, and Buicks. 

When Ted joined the Connell stag collec- 
tion the family was living in west Texas. He 
attended school at the farm community of 
White Church, and then high school in 
Merkel. He left school a year before gradua- 
tion. 

This lack of higher education was later to 
plague the rapidly rising Connell, as he be- 
came a leader in business, veterans affairs, 
politics, and civic and social life, Nobody 
Was more conscious of his academic short- 
comings than was Connell, and he worked 
hard to make up for it, 

He had taken Army correspondence study 
after being drafted. He completed his high 
school diploma requirements while stationed 
on Guam—and didn’t even know it until 
after the war. 

In his postwar career, when he had to make 
speeches, it was at first a painful, self-con- 
scious effort. But Connell licked that prob- 
lem. His extensive library contains virtually 
every book ever printed on speechmaking, 
Today he is an effective, confident speaker, 
and is still improving. 

After leaving school at 16, he joined one 
of the nomadic threshing crews which worked 
the Midwest, all the way to Canada. It was 
hot and heavy work, but it sharpened his 
mechanical skills, helping keep all the ve- 
hicles going. He acquired his own first car, 
a Model T Ford, in Pierre, S. Dak. Cars have 
been a big part of his life since. 
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The threshing business was a seasonal one, 
and young Connell moved on to Los Angeles, 
where a brother was working for a firm 
building the country's first synthetic rubber 
plants. 

His Army career started in 1943, And in 

September he embarked on a 30-month tour 
of the South Pacific. His basic training had 
been at a hot, dusty tent city at Camp Hood, 
Killeen, a spot Connell never thought he’d 
see again. 
Connell is the first to concede that he had 
an unglamorous, unheroic Army career, in 
one of those supporting units which made 
their unheralded contribution to the war. 
He shipped overseas in a tank destroyer 
battalion of the 98th Division; most of his 
service was in a “support artillery group.” 
Their job was mainly to keep the big“ guns 
of that day—the 105’s and 155's—in good 
shape. 

Connell’s mechanical abilities soon made 
him a master sergeant supervising a big 
vehicle and gun maintenance operation. He 
Saw service on Guam, Tinian, Saipan, and 
Okinawa. 

Says he, “We got there after the first 
action, of course, and things were usually 
quiet. -Dodging a few sniper’s bullets was 
about as close as I ever came to getting 
shot.” 

He was discharged at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
after having spent about 3 months in Japan 
on occupation duty, in January 1946. He had 
a brother working in Seattle then, and 
Connell looked around there for something 
to do. 

“I became the ‘assistant shop foreman’ in a 
Hudson agency,” he recalis with a grin, 
“which was a pretty fancy title, since the 
only other guy in the shop was the ‘fore- 
man’! 

He couldn't see much future to that job, 
80 some 4 months later he headed for Killeen, 
to join his brother, Jimmy. 

The start of the Connell used-car business, 
which was to become one of the “Big 15" 
Chevrolet dealerships in the Dallas district, 
could hardly have been less impressive. 

“With my war bond sayings and Jimmy’s 
money, we had a total of about $3,000 and 
2 cars. My 1938 Ford and his 1940 chev- 
rolet were our inventory. There weren't 
many used cars available, so we scoured the 
State to find a few, to bring back to Killeen,” 
recalls Ted. 

“We rented a lot with an old service sta- 
tion. I was the mechanic and Jimmy han- 
dled most of the selling. We didn’t have a 
garage, but we worked out a deal to use one 
across the street, owned by Jack and Wayne 
Shapland. In return for using their tools 
and garage, I worked on their cars.” 

Today the Shaplands run the Dodge 
agency in Killeen. The Connells and 
Shaplands are not what you could call cut- 
throat competitors. 

The hardworking, shrewd-selling Connells 
began to make it, as Killeen began to boom 
as an armored training center, By 1957 Con- 
nell Chevrolet Co. was grossing $3 million a 
year. Last year it sold 1,584 unite—new and 
used cars and trucks. 

His important entry into the new car 
busines came in July, 1955, when he bought 
out Killeen’s established, but not booming 
Chevrolet dealership. Charles Levy, Con- 
nell's general manager at the car agency, 
sums up the Connell influence: When Ted 
took over we were selling 9 or 10 cars a 
month. Within 3 months we hit 99 sales a 
month.” 

The road upward wasn't without its de- 
tours. In 1952, when the Korean war was on, 
the bottom fell out for Connell, who had 
been putting most of his profits back into 
property and other investments. 

“I wasn't just broke, I was $100,000 in the 
hole,” he remembers grimly. “I had $50,000 
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worth of property, but then it was worth 
about $20,000." 

That brought on an incident which Con- 
nell's friends cite to illustrate his pride and 
persistence. He was living in a fancy new 
home when the bubble burst. He sold it, for 
about half price, to an Army officer with the 
stipulation he could buy it back some day. 
‘Three years later he did. 

By judicious juggling of what assets he 
had, by selling just enough to keep going, 
and refusing to panic, Connell hung on and 
rode out that crisis. 

He is, in the words of a fellow townsman, 
"a sharp trader, with unusual ability to keep 
a close eye on every dollar of his operations 
every hour. He will out-trade you, but he 
won't skin you. And nothing makes him un- 
happier than an unhappy customer.” 

In 1957, when the 2d Armored Division 
was getting ready to return to Fort Hood 
from Germany, Connell went to Germany and 
set up shop there. He provided the soldiers 
with valuable advance aid on securing living 
quarters back in Killeen—and, of course, a 
good Chevrolet. 

His rise in veterans’ affairs, the basis of 
his nonbusiness success, was typical of his 
zeal. When the new Killeen VFW chapter 
was organized in 1947, Connell was the 
chaplain, 

“They needed somebody to say grace at the 
luncheons,” he explains. a 

Two years later he was the post com- 
mander, He rose steadily upward through 
the State offices, until reaching the top in 
1955, Then he worked his way on up the 
ladder of national offices to the national 
commander's post in 1960. 

A few months later, at a formal ceremony 
at Fort Hood, a major general and Connell’s 
wife pinned a major’s leaf on his new officer's 
uniform. There were some eyebrows raised 
at this Jump from master sergeant to major, 
but this didn’t faze Connell. 

“Actually, I had been making Pentagon 
trips almost monthly for a long time in con- 
nection with veterans affairs and other 
duties,“ he points out. 

His political career followed the same pat- 
tern. Politics had always intrigued him so 
he simply stepped in at the bottom level and 
worked his way upward. 

He hung posters and did legwork for lo- 
cal officials; worked for a State senator's 
candidacy and speedily became recognized 
as a natural at that kind of work. He helped 
Price Daniel in his first governor's campaign, 
and was one of the first to urge John Con- 
nally to come home to Texas and run. 

Connell has been a sergeant-at-arms for 
virtually every State Democratic convention 
since 1948, and last year was named a mem- 
ber of the Texas delegation to the national 
convention, ` 

It was more or less inevitable that he 
would finally dive into the political swim 
himself, and in 1958 he lost a close verdict 
to a highly popular Killeen mayor, John C. 
Odom. In 1962 he ran again and won with- 
crt an opponent. Last year he was reelected, 
over one opponent, 

Last September he asked for a leave-of-ab- 
sence as mayor so he could head up the 
“Veterans for Johnson” part of LBJ’s high- 
ly organized campaign. The request threw 
the Killeen council into something of a tizzy, 
since the city charter doesn't provide for a 
leave-of-absence, but Mayor pro tem Bill 
Baumann took over and Connell hurried off 
to the political wars. 

He was, as usual, eminently successful 
in his assignment. He headed an informal 
but effective veterans force which had a 
chairman in every State. Connell hustied 
around the Western and Southern States and 
played a role well-known now in Washing- 
ton. 
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Meanwhile, back home, the Waco area 
Was raising about $16,800 for the Johnson- 
Humphrey campaign—with $14,200 of it 
coming from Killeen citizens. Connell also 
Was on the National Committee of Mayors 
for Johnson-Humphrey. 

He is married to the former Edith Duty of 
Killeen. They have a son, 17, and daughter, 
14. 

She was a civil service employee at Fort 
Hood when they were introduced by another 
couple. This was about June, 1946; it was 
followed by a double date with the couple, 
and in November Ted and Edith were mar- 
Tied. 

That was one of the best selling jobs 
I ever did,” he said, grinning. There was 
Plenty of soldier competition around, you 
know.” 

Connell's many activities keep him on the 
Move a lot now, but every day at 6 p.m. 
he checks in to see how business at his 
big Chevrolet agency is going. He's a rabid 
and rapid reader; four papers a day, maga- 
zines, and nonfiction books. He's learned 
to dictate dence on the move, how 
to dress and talk, and is at home with a 
Mechanic, a car buyer, a Congressman—or 
a President. 

He displays no veneer of mock modesty, 
but does say that along with the hard work 
there has been some luck. 

“Lydon Johnson has said that success is 
a lot of matter of being in the right place 
at the right time. I guess that's about my 
story.“ he says. 
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Copr or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, Mars, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 

tors, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order ot placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 

e€ Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concression at Recorp, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 

eir own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
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in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. Novitalic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the Recor is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofts of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarxs.— If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the „the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record - When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
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made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
POA after the sine die adjournment of the 

on à 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. < 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
po punted in the Appendix, and shall make 

© reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 2 ¥ 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D . No sale shall be made 
ae (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill, HR. 10126, 
which is designed to permit States and 
localities to use some of the Federal 
highway subsidies for purposes of mass 
transit. The same measure was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator JOSEPH 
D. Tyros, of Maryland. 

I believe that our colleagues and other 
readers of the Recorp might be inter- 
ested in the joint statement which Sen- 
ator Typrncs and I issued to explain the 
background and purposes of this 


measure. 

The full text of our statement is as 
follows: 

Joint STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JON- 
ATHAN B. BINGHAM AND SENATOR JOSEPH 
D. Ty mes CONCERNING A BILL To PERMIT A 
State To Exrecr To Use FUNDS FROM THE 
HichwayY Trust FUND FOR PURPOSES OF 
Ursan Mass TRANSPORTATION 
We are today introducing legislation 

which, if passed, would give State govern- 

ments the authority to use Federal highway 

Subsidies for either road construction or 

mass transit in whatever proportions they 

find appropriate to meet their problems. 

This is based on our conviction that a bal- 

anced urban transportation system is clearly 

the best way to meet our burgeoning trans- 

Portation needs. 

We do not oppose the construction of high- 
Ways. To the contrary, we support highway 
Construction. However, we do not believe 
that automobiles alone can adequately 
handle the job of moving large numbers of 
People back and forth from their homes to 
jobs, schools, and marketing. In great 
Metropolitan areas highways must be a part 
Of a balanced transportation system. 

The purpose of this legislation is no less 
than the survival of our cities as we now 
know them. For it is becoming increasingly 
Clear that if we are to retain the centralized. 
Core city—such as the business district of 
New York, or the governmental complex of 
Washington—we must develop more flexible 
Means of access and egress than we possess 
today. Our cities cannot continue to be the 
Shopping, cultural, and professional centers 
they are today if they are inaccessible. And 
there are indications that they are becoming 
inaccessible. 

Indeed, it is our hope that this legislation 
Will help significantly to make the down- 
town areas of our cities more pleasant places 
t© work and live. The ideal urban trans- 
Portation plan, we are convinced, would com- 
bine a rapid transit system of high quality 
With a freeway system adequate to carry 
the balance of the traffic. Paradoxically, 
however, the nature of present Federal aid 
has been such as to predetermine that every 
community will best be served by a basic 
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reliance on highways. It is our goal to 
correct this clear imbalance. 

By 1980, in just 16 short years, the popula- 
tion of our Nation will have reached 245 mil- 
lion people. This is an increase òf virtually 
one-third over the existing population. 
Ninety percent of these people will live in 
metropolitan areas. 

If present trends continue, the number of 
automobiles will increase from 80 million in 
1963 to 120 million by 1980, or an average 
of one car for every two people. But for 
most of our cities we can expect very little 
increase in the surface area available for auto 
transportation in the near future. And the 
cost will be staggering: one estimate places 
the cost of a crosstown expressway in Man- 
hattan at $100 million per mile. 

The facts are inescapable: 

1, Our cities are losing commerce and in- 
dustry because adequate transportation is 
not available. 

The August 9, 1964, edition of the New 
York Times notes that in the past 4 years 
34 companies left New York Cty in favor of 
industrial parks on Long Island. One of the 
main reasons given for the move by com- 
pany executives was insufficient parking and 
traffic congestion. The president of one 
company said: “If we had a plant where we 
wouldn't have to fight traffic and parking 
problems every day, we wouldn't have left 
the city.” 

The January 1965 report of the Federal Re- 
serve bank notes that department store sales 
in downtown Washington from 1960-64 were 
up only 3 percent, compared to an increase of 
38 percent in suburban Washington, Robert 
Levi, president of the Retail Federation of 
America, made the following statement about 
the situation in Washington: 

“If this city’s dispersal continues at its 
present rate, and its revitalization program 
for the central city is delayed, as it has been 
in the past, the major portion of new invest- 
ment of all business will be devoted to where 
there is growth.” 

2. Americans traveled an estimated 687 
billion miles by car last year, at a total cost 
of nearly $70 billion. Y 

Over 85 percent of the daily trayel in most 
urban areas today is by car. A typical one- 
car family driving 10,000 miles a year spends 
more than $1,000 a year for automobile 
travel—or about 10 cents per mile. 

Denied efficient mass transit service, the 
commuting public merely has avoided public 
transportation, and the highways and streets 
are swollen with their cars. 

The result has been a monumental coast- 
to-coast traffic jam costing this Nation an 
estimated $6 to $8 billion a year in lost time 
and wages, higher accident rates, loss of re- 
tail business, extra vehicle wear and tear, all 
on top of personal exasperation and frayed 
nerves. 

One Chicago planner has estimated that 
it takes 5 million square feet of offstreet 
parking space to handle additional auto 
traffic brought in by a single new express- 
way lane. — 

Another aspect of cost is what the freeway 
does to local tax rolls. Washington, D.C., 
for example, had 2,100 acres of highly taxed 
downtown land on its rolls in 1960. Con- 
struction of all highways then proposed 
would have reduced the taxable downtown 
area by 375 acres or 17 percent. 

3. The social costs of unchecked freeway 
development are enormous. 


In the wake of urban highway construc- 
tion, hoods are destroyed, families 
are uprooted, taxable land is wiped out, and 
a mammoth downtown parking problem is 
produced. 

Freeway proposals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, before they were scaled down, called 
for the displacement of 33,000 people—al- 
most 5 percent of the District’s population. 

Freeways sometimes cut suburbs in half 
or amputate a neighborhood from the main 
community. 

The historic landmark and the public park 
are other frequent victims of the freeway. 
A study made for the Minneapolis Board of 
Park Commissioners in 1960 revealed that the 
Interstate System planned to invade 15 
Minneapolis park properties and that other 
State and county highways were scheduled 
to invade an additional 13. 

4. Air pollution is another disturbing re- 
percussion of the onslaught of automobiles 
into our cities, 

An article in the June 23, 1965, edition of 
the Washington Evening Star noted a report 
by a special New York City Council com- 
mittee which concluded that New York's air 
is a contributing factor in an 
death rate from respiratory diseases, includ- 
ing lung cancer. The committee said that 
the air is damaging buildings, ruining crops 
on Staten Island, and killing parkway trees 
and shrubs contaminated by auto exhaust 
fumes. The committee said that breathing 
the city’s air causes as much inhalation of 
benzpyrene, a cancer-inducing hydrocarbon, 
as would result from smoking two packs of 
cigarettes a day. 

The Division of Air Pollution of the U.S. 
Public Health Service made the following 
statement concerning this problem: 

“Abundant evidence exists which demon- 

strates that certain forms and systems of 
transportation may play a significant role in 
the production of air pollution problems. 
These probiems are particularly related to 
the increase in individually owned and op- 
erated vehicles in urban and metropolitan 
areas. 
“The Public Health Service, therefore, from 
the standpoint of air pollution control, looks 
with favor on the utilization of mass trans- 
portation systems utilizing common carrier 
means.“ 

Flexibility. we are convinced, is the key- 
note to the successful revitalization of our 
paralyzed urban transportation facilities. 

Yet, ironically, at a time when mass trans- 
portation. service should be improving it is 
deteriorating at a frightening pace. And it is 
the Federal Government which is largely 
to blame. 

The Federal Government encourages high- 
way construction by providing States with 
90 percent of the funds for highways in the 
interstate ssytem. Mass transit at the State 
level, however, is the recipient of virtually 
no aid whatever, and as a result there is 
nothing being done, 

The Federal Highway Trust Fund has been 
in existence since 1956. It has annually 
heey poari . 8 of dollars into interstate 
an hways, eliciting counterpart 
State expenditures ranging from as little as 
10 percent to as much as 50 percent. In the 
3 years 1964-67 the ratio of Federal aid for 
highways is scheduled to be 30 times as much 
as for urban mass transit ($12 billion to 
$360 mililon). We do not believe that this is 
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justified any more than we would support 
the reverse. 

Unless there is a change in the existing 
law, by 1972 the Federal Government will 
have contributed. more than $46 billion, in 
just 16 years, to help build highways, com- 
pared to only one-third of a billion dollars 
for mass transit. 

In the Baltimore area alone there is $815 
million worth of urban highway construction 
on the planning boards at an estimated cost 
in excess of 610 million per mile. Little or 
no attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment of mass transit, however. 

A mass transit line, whether subway or bus, 
is far more efficient than the automobile, 

San Francisco's 75-mile BART line (Bay 
Area Rapid Transit) will cost $13 million per 
mile. It will have a peak hour capacity of 
30,000 seated passengers in each direction. 
A comparable $13-million-per-mile 8-lane ex- 
pressway would have a peak hour capacity of 
only 7,000 or 8,000 cars (10,000 or 12,000 pas- 
sengers) before congestion began to slow 
travel down. And the rapid transit line, of 
course, requires a much narrower right of 
way and no costly and wasteful parking facil- 
ities downtown. . 

Let there be no doubt that people will pa- 
tronize improved transit systems. In recent 
years improvements in the New York sub- 
way systems have brought about an increase 
of 20 million additional passengers a year. 
Modernization of Philadelphia’s commuter 
system has resulted in a 44-percent Increase 
in ridership over the past several years. 
Changing the Highland Branch in Boston 
from a commuter railroad to high-speed 
transit in 1958 has resulted in a 1,000-percent 
increase in ridership. 

What must be done in order to provide for 
an integrated transportation system is to 
correct the gross inequity which exists be- 
tween the funds available for highways and 
those available for rapid transit. 

Federal aid is required and has, in fact, 
been given. Right now, however, these huge 
sums are appropriated exclusively for high- 
while there is only 


This is inconsistent with the principle 
that communities should be encouraged to 
devise their own plans based on factors of 
special relevance toeach. The Congress can- 
not design a transit plan that will meet the 
needs of every city in the United States. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
basic source of funds for the highway trust 
fund are taxes levied on automative parts 
However, studies show that 


Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas, this fallacy 
becomes apparent: 

. “The Northwest Expressway was built at a 
cost of $238 million. If placed on a financ- 
ing basis equivalent to that presently typical 
for public transportation improvements, 
allowing interest at 4 percent and deprecia- 
tion over 50 years, capital charges can be said 
to amount to $11.1 million a year. It is 
estimated that fuel and other related taxes 
paid by vehicles operating over the express- 
way will amount to approximately $3.8 mil- 
lion a year.” 

Where does the rest of the money come 
from? “The balance of the capital, main- 
tenance and operation costs must be met,” 
the Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas 
analysis continues, “by taxes on fuel con- 
sumed by vehicles operating over roads and 
streets already completed, some for decades.” 

An even higher estimate has been made 
by the Regional Plan Association for the 
Greater New York area, based on studies by 
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Prof. William Vickrey of Columbia Univer- 
sity: 

“The subsidy to rush hour motorists or 
typical urban expressways. and streets is 
about 10 cents a mile per automobile. The 
person driving 25 miles to work during rush 
hours in a metropolitan area is subsidizied 
about $5 a day (or perhaps 50 cents or $1 
less if he passes toll gates) * * * if (com- 
muter) railroad or subway riders received the 
same subsidy as automobile commuters, the 
Government would have to pay each rider 
handsomely to get onto the train.” 

Against this background, the need for a 
transit subsidy becomes. more understand- 
able.. A transit system, no matter how 
popular, how badly needed. or how well 
planned and operated, can hardly be ex- 
pected to woo commuters off the expressways 
without a subsidy so long as the urban free- 
ways themselves, and the parking at their 
downtown end, continue to be lavishly 
subsidized. 

We can see real benefits to those who do 
use highways if the yolume of traffic 1s re- 
duced. Installation and/or modernization of 
rapid transit facilities in our metropolitan 
areas will go far to reducing the paralyzing 
congestion which presently hinders our au- 
tomobile transportation. 

What we are proposing today is in the in- 
terest of every automobile owner in every city 
and metropolitan suburb in the land, 
whether or not that person would utilize a 
new or improved mass transit system in his 
area or not. If he continues to use his auto- 
mobile he will find that the mass transit sys- 
tem reduces the number of cars on the road, 
and thus makes his trip safer, faster, more 
comfortable, and in every way a more pleas- 
ant experience. If he drives to a transit 
station, he will have discovered a fast, ef- 
ficient, comfortable, and inexpensive means 
of transportation to and from the central 
city. 


Nobody Can Pay Bills With Bottle Caps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Felix Morley, writing in the July issue of 
Nation’s Business magazine, draws some 
particularly salient conclusions in an 
article entitled “Nobody Can Pay Bills 
With Bottle Caps.” Dr. Morley traces 
the decline in the intrinsic value of our 
currency and the manipulation of our 
monetary structure in an article which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nosopy Can Par Bus WirH Borrie Caps 
(By Felix Morley) 

With the close of the fiscal year on June 
30, the Pederal Government recorded its fifth 
straight year of deficit financing. 

Much is made of the fact that we went in 
the hole less deeply than was anticipated 
when the budget for fiscal year 1965 was 
drafted. But this pleasant circumstance is 
overshadowed by the general acceptance of 
ever-mounting debt as something normal 
and officially unperturbing even during a 
stretch of unprecedented prosperity. 
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Of the 20 years since the close of World 
War II only 6 have seen us in the black and 
that mostly by relatively small amounts. An- 
other heavy deficit is anticipated for the fis- 
eal year now opening. It will further Inflate 
a national debt which is already over $316 bil- 
lion. So Congress has been instructed by 
the Treasury to raise again the highly elastic 
debt ceiling, This is now only a reminder 
that the American people once really held 
the power of the purse. 

No private business with a similar finan- 
cial record could expect to survive, let alone 
pay dividends to its stockholders. But 
Washington poses as an exception to the rule 
of covering expenditures with receipts, For 
all its monstrous debt, which will take 611.5 
billion in interest alone during fiscal 1966, 
wholly unearned dividends, in the form of 
countless subsidies, are constantly increased, 

To the uninformed it must seem as though 
Uncie Sam had rediscovered the secret of 
fabulous King Midas, to whom the gods tem- 
porarily gave the gift of turning everything 
he touched to gold. Yet there is actually no 
mystery about the ability of modern govern- 
ments, whether of Soviet Russia, the United 
States, or hybrid socialisms in between, to 
spend continously more than they take in. 

It is not done with mirrors but by a device 
essentially similar to the trick of the em- 
perors in the time of Rome's decadence, when 
they clipped the coinage in order to provide 
the popular circuses which the Senate re- 
fused to sanction. The managed currencies 
which are the space age form of coin clipping 
have all been more or less legalized. The 
result, however, in the form of consequent 
depreciation in the value of money, is much 
the same. 

One might even surmise that the managed 
currency racket, for a racket it easentially is, 
traces back to the Midas myth. At a time 
when gold was the universal measure of value 
some imaginative Greek dreamed up & ruler 
who could create purchasing power at will. 
Now we achieve the same end by putting 
the fable in reverse. Rulers dispense with 
gold by telling their subjects that pieces of 
paper, nicely engraved and printed, are all 
that we need for money. 

Thus the $10 Federal Reserve note states 
on its face that the United States “will pay 
to the bearer on demand ten dollars.” Try 
to secure this redemption and probably you 
will receive a duplicate note, perhaps a little 
cleaner but otherwise identical. Conceivably 
two $5 bills might be substituted. 

Alongside this hocus-pocus the fable of 
King Midas seems quite contemporary, not 
less so for the snapper with which it ends. 
Because his food turned to inedible metal 
as it reached his lips, the monarch starved. 
In other words, there is no way in which real 
value can be created by governmental fiat. 
The moral is one on which the Keynesian 
economists might profitably brood. 

Since the United States turned to irre- 
deemable currency, in 1933, the paper dollar 
has lost so much of its value that an annual 
income of $12,000 is now needed to equal 
the purchasing power of one of $4,000 then. 
This is coin clipping as extreme as anything 
practiced in ancient times. Nevertheless, 
those who have been able to up their in- 
comes in proportion haye not been injured. 
Some less appreciated results of managed 
currencies are more universally damaging. 
A loss affecting every citizen is that “power 
of the purse” which our forefathers strove 
so valiantly to achieve. Subordination of 
the monarch to elected representatives of 
the people, in determining the amount and 
direction of governmental expenditure, was 
one of the great landmarks on the road to 
freedom. It is embodied in our Constitution 
by the provision that: No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury, but In consequence 
of appropriations made by law.” 

While technically observed, this prohibi- 
tion actually became a dead letter when 
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the dollar ceased to be redeemable. That 
now discarded safeguard provided an almost 
automatic check on governmental extrava- 
gance. The mere possibility of redemption 
meant that money would not be created, 
whether by printing press or in the more re- 
fined form of monetized debt, beyond the 
limitation of the gold reserve and the an- 
ticlpated demands for redemption. 

The cleyer but fundamentally immoral de- 
vice of trredeemable currency has changed 
all this. It has again placed the power of 
the purse in the hands of nonelected of- 
ficials, just as it was when the Mayflower 
sailed, There is certainly irony in the effort 
to guarantee votes for everybody, after the 
vote has become worthless as a control over 
any form of Federal extravagance. 

It cannot be said that any Communist 
genius planned the substitution of irredeem- 
able currency with the clear purpose of 
making centralized dictatorship easy. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Karl Marx, indeed, all the 
more important nations adhered scrupulously 
to the gold standard, the more so for the 
record of disaster that in the long run has 
always ruined countries that failed to pro- 
tect the value of their money. 

But Lenin publicly welcomed the change 
when the staggering costs of the First World 
War undermined the gold standard in all 
of Europe, Russia included. And there was 
further Communist approval in 1933 when 
President Roosevelt “made the manipula- 
tion of the value of the currency an open 
and admitted instrument of public policy.” 
The quotation is attributed to Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, in his famous 
“Diaries.” 

There are, of course, many effective criti- 
cisms that can be made of the old gold 
standard, though it is noteworthy that most 
of them have been thought up since redeem- 
able currencies were abandoned. Undentiably, 
however, the age of modern dictatorships 
began when this great change was made. 

This is no mere coincidence, even though 
the connection is concealed by the well ad- 
vertised social purposes to which the usurped 
Power of the purse is put. From Moscow to 
Washington, traveling either east or west, it 
is argued in almost every capital that the 
great virtue of unlimited government is its 
alleged ability to improve the lot of the 
People, Undoubtedly this official claim is 
Often sincerely made. But it is disconcerting 
to see both slave“ and free“ worlds in such 
complete agreement on the importance of 
irredeemable managed currencies for the 
creation of great societies. 

Indeed there is now only one outstanding 
chief of state who argues without equivoca- 
tion that civilization would be in better shape 
if the great trading nations would restore 
the time tested gold standard, which ps 
should be done in concert if it is done at all. 
President de Gaulle of France is often ač- 
cused of having dictatorial leanings. But the 
charge is blunted by his demonstrated will- 
ingness. to subject the spending of his gov- 
ernment to wholly nonpolitical controls. 
That is the practice of democracy, as con- 
trusted with mere lipservice. 

The manipulated currency systems of the 
Principal trading nations have now been co- 
Ordinated and fairly well stabilized by a 
Whole network of intricate intergovernmental 
arrangements, One serious difficulty, how- 
ever, remains essentially unsolved and, for 
dur own country, is perceptibly moving 
toward crisis proportions. 

It is not dificult for powerful government 
to declare anything legal tender in the terri- 
tory which it controls. Instead of irredeem- 
able paper it could decree the use of bottle 
caps, as was suggested in a science fiction 
Story not long since. All that is needed is 
complete governmental control of what 
Passes for money. 

The hitch comes when traders under an- 
other sovereignty are asked to accept dubious 
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payment for the goods they sell abroad. 
Compensation in international transactions 
must be acceptable to the seller, or he will 
simply decline to sell. The bottlecap cur- 
rency worked, in a very readable story, only 
because it was used in a community haying 
no contact with the outside world. 

Tn the last analysis gold remains, as it has 
always been, the one enduringly acceptable 
form of settlement for international balances. 
Appreciation of this forced the United States 
to continue to redeem paper dollars in gold 
when demanded by foreign central banks, 
even though identical dollars became irre- 
deemable when held by American citizens at 
home. 

With our continuous deficit financing now 
seemingly settled policy, foreign doubts as to 
the future worth of the dollar have naturally 
increased. They are reflected in the persist- 
ent drain on what has now become a very 
emaciated gold reserve. It is a highly un- 
welcome situation, which half measures may 
not suffice to meet. And those who regret 
the passing of the old gold standard are en- 
titled to draw the obvious moral: 

Gold still stands up, when faith in irre- 
deemable paper currency grows as thin as the 
paper on which Government can so easily 
stamp arbitrary values for domestic purposes. 


Thailand: Next Vietnam?—An On-the- 
Scene Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago the little nation of South 
Vietnam was as remote to most Ameri- 
cans as the planet Neptune. Today 
South Vietnam, and what happens there, 
is the direct concern of every American. 

The U.S. News & World Report which 
hit the newsstands July 26 contained an 
article worthy of the attention of the 
Members of Congress and of policymak- 
ers in all branches of Government. Sol 
W. Sanders, a U.S. News & World Report 
staffer, is a reporter with considerable 
experience in problems dealing with 
southeast Asia. Mr. Sanders was sta- 
tioned in South Vietnam during thé early 
stages of that conflict. He is now report- 
ing activities in Thailand, a country 
known to many Americans as Siam. 
Sanders sees much evidence of the Viet- 
namese situation reoccurring in Thai- 
land. The political situation is not 
stable, the geography is very similar, and 
the Communist subverters and insurgents 
are endeavoring to create another Asian 
sore for the free world. 

The Communist professionals have 
been hard at work in Thailand for many 
years but possibly there is still time to 
head off another so-called war of libera- 
tion before it reaches its final bloody 
stage. Those who make policy must 
come to understand that reaction to 
aggression is no longer enough. We 
must use the initiative and drive which 
made our country great and direct it 
toward halting Red subversion before 
widespread warfare develops as in South 
Vietnam. 

We must stand fast in South Vietnam 
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to avoid similar developments in Thai- 
land. But the problem is much broader 
than southeast Asia for even if we con- 
tain the Reds in South Vietnam they will 
incite more revolutions in southeast Asia, 
in Africa, and in Latin America. If our 
dream of peace, lasting and secure, is 
ever to be realized we must reevaluate 
those policies which have been ineffective 
or downright failures and initiate new 
forwardlooking policies which will dis- 
courage the present methods employed 
by the Communists. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend to 
my colleagues this fine article and hope 
that it will stimulate you to take a hard, 
realistic, unfogged, look at our present 
situation. The author describes the 
situation much as I saw it when I visited 
Thailand last month. 


THAILAND: NEXT VIETNAM?—AN ON-THE- 
SCENE REPORT 
(By Sol W. Sanders) 

BaNnckok.—Is another Vietnamese-style 
war building up for the United States in 
Thailand? 

That is the question you have to ask,after 
making a 1,000-mile Jeep trek over dusty, 
sometimes muddy, roads in northeast Thai- 
land, 

For a reporter who has seen the early 
stages of the war in Vietnam, as I did, there 
is a frightening similarity in what he sees 
in this country. Thalland, like Vietnam, has 
its isolated villages and jungled mountains 
just made for guerrilla redoubts, There is 
sanctuary across the border where, as in the 
Vietnamese war, trained Communists can in- 
spire and supply the insurgents. 

Back here in the capital, there appears to 
be the same lethargy as in Saigon—the hope 
that the threat will blow away while the 
potential for chaos in the Government de- 
velops. 

REDS: HOW NEAR? 


Most foreigners here do not believe the 
Communists—directed from Red China and 
North Vietnam—are making their maximum 
effort yet. One American official said: 

“Any time the Communists want to, they 
can turn on a full-fledged campaign of sub- 
version, infiltration, and insurrection in the 
northeast.” 

When I asked a Government police official 
in the provincial capital of Nakhon Phanom 
in the northeast how close the Communists 
were, he held his hand close to his chest, I 
could see what he meant. 

From his office on the banks of the huge 
Mekong River, we looked across the river into 

08. 


Not more than 10 miles beyond the op- 
posite bank, I had spent a week in 1962 with 
American advisers to the Royal Laotian 
Army—tfacing Communist Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese troops who were guarding 
the flank of the Ho Chi-minh trail. It is 
down that route that trained cadres and 
supplies move to guerrillas in South 
Vietnam. 

Now the positions that we had occupied in 
1962 are in Communist hands, It is an open 
secret here that Reds in civilian dress come 
into the Laotian town of Thakhek, just 
across the Mekong River from Thailand. 

GUARDING THE BORDER 


The police official pointed out to me that 
there are 240 miles of the Mekong River— 
dividing Thailand and Laos—to guard in just 
this one Province. 

There are only 28,000 Thal policemen for a 
country bigger than France, and in the 
northeast they don't average more than one 
for 3,000 people. And they have to police 
isolated villages, separated by jungle, over 
roads often impassable in the rainy season, 
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It is this factor, among others, that is 

the northeastern part of Thalland 

so vulnerable to infiltration by the Com- 
munists. 

The northeast, as one American official 
puts it, Is a lot like the U.S. West of the 
1870's. 

It is a huge territory, bigger than the 
neighboring nation of Cambodia, or than 
Minnesota or Utah in the United States. 

Its population, about 4 million, mostly 
speaks Lao, For centuries it has been cut 
of by mountains from central Thailand, and 
its main centers are just across the river 
from Laos. 

Unlike most of the rest of Thailand, the 


floods, which quickly drain off, during the 
rest of the year. 
average income is less than 
the rest of the country. And 
last few years has the govern- 
ment been turning serious thought to rais- 
ing living standards. 

A roadbuilding „including the 
Friendship Highway to the Laos border built 
with U.S. aid, has begun to open up the 


A TROUBLE SPOT 


ment executed a leader of the separatist 
movement who was promoting a Unity Party 
to include the Communist Pathet Lao across 
the border. 

In recent months, the Communists seem 
to have taken emphasis off the separatist 
aspect of the movement. No longer do they 
preach on a clandestine radio from Laos 
about a united Laos including the Laotians 
living in northeast Thailand. Instead, a 
Uberation movement for all Thailand has 
been launched. By Vietnamese standards, 
this movement is minor. About 200 men are 
in the hills—and perhaps 75 of them are 
trained guerrillas. They come mostly from 
one or two Villages in Nakhon Phanom Prov- 
nos Yet the implications are becoming 
clear. 

Thai police have discovered packing cases 
in the mountains which contained 3,000 
guns. Guerrilla communications are good. 
When a U.S. Information Service team 
Visited the home village of one of the guer- 
Tillas, the clandestine radio broadcast a de- 
nunciation within a few days. 

U.S. observers in the area say that young 
men are being recruited in Thailand for serv- 
ice with the Pathet Lao forces which are 
run by Hanol-sponsored Reds in Laos. 

In one district, a local Thai official tola 
me he had proof that villagers had gone to 
Yunnan Province in South China where there 
are some Thai-speaking tribesmen and where 
a “Free Thai“ organization has operated for 
10 years. 

It is generally assumed in Bangkok and in 
Vientiane, the captal of Laos, that the Com- 
munist missions in “neutral” Laos are di- 
recting this subversion. 


The Chinese Communist Embassy in 
Vientiane is largely staffed with Chinese who 
either have lived in Thalland or speak its 
language. North Vietnam also maintains 
an embassy in Vientiane, and recently a man 
who said he was transmitting messages to 
South Vietnam on behalf of the North Viet- 
namese Embassy surrendered to Laotian 
police. 

CONTROL BY TERROR 

In northeast Thailand, the Communists 
are operating with well-established tech- 
niques of terrorism and infiltration. 

In one district, over the past 2 years, 11 
village chiefs, police, and police informers 
have been killed. One police official told 
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me that in the Na Kae district, he estimated 
70 of 113 villages are under Communist con- 
trol. In the same district the Communists 
have published a list of people they intend 
to kill. Already they have assassinated a 
police corporal, and the commanding police 
captain and his sergeant are next on the 
list. An official said grimly: 

“So far the Communists have done just 
what they say they will do.” 

Here in Bangkok, the tendency has been 
to play down the whole threat. 

Interfor Minister, Gen. Praphas Cha- 
rustathien, after an extensive swing through 
the northeast, reported there were only 1,000 
Communists there. Foreign observers, re- 
membering that any effective ratio of Gov- 
ernment troops to guerrillas must be at least 
10 to 1, believe that even this estimate is 
alarming. 

ACTIVE FIFTH COLUMN 

The North Vietnamese already have a 
built-in fifth column in the northeast. 

Officially, there are about 40,000 Vietnamese 
still living there. Many of them were born 
in northeast Thailand. In fact, North Viet- 
nam's leader, Ho Chi-minh, is sald to have 
conducted his antl-French campaign during 
the 1930's from a northeast Thal village for 
a time. 

These original Vietnamese were increased 
by an influx of war refugees after 1948. 

Today the North Vietnamese community 
in northeast Thailand is a tightly organized 
extension of Hanot’s police state. 

An American in the area told me he knew 
an 11-year-old Vietnamese boy who described 
his training as à guerrilla and messenger for 
the North Vietnamese Reds. Able to read a 
map, he knew the route from northeast 
Thalland to Hanoi, and explained in detail 
how to set up one of the murderous bamboo- 
spoke traps used by Red guerrillas. When 
his friendship with the American became 
known, he was packed off to Hanol. 

It is known that the North Vietnamese 
maintain a radio- communications network in 
the area, Their control is so effective that 
when a movie house in Odorn showed a South 
Vietnamese propaganda film, the local Viet- 
namese enforced a boycott that is still effec- 
tive after 2 years. 

VIETNAMESE REMOVED, BUT— 

The Thai are aware of this threat, and, 
since 1959, a repatriation to North Vietnam 
was under way until a few months ago when 
Hanol said American bombing had made the 
movement “unsafe.” 

Informed Americans and Thai in the 
northeast area say that repatriation was 
worse than a farce. 

Instead of the 70,000 North Vietnamese 
officially supposed to be living in the area 
in 1959, they say, the real figure was closer 
to 120,000. Thirty thousand, officially, were 
moved out—but I heard reports that some 
had already returned over trails from North 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore, an American pointed out 
that the Communist-dominated North Viet- 
namese community probably chose for re- 
patriation only those people it didn't trust, 
so they would be sent back to Hanoi. And 
the North Vietnamese Red Cross offices which 
dot the northeast towns have given the Reds 
a legal network of control to reinforce their 
already effective underground. 

“Any time Hanol wants it, they already 
have a well-disciplined, trained nucleus for 
n guerrilla movement,” a foreigner in the area 
said. 

So far, there is no indication that the 
North Vietnamese in the northeast are work- 
ing with the Thal guerrillas. However, it is 
assumed that a working arrangement be- 
tween the two groups could be brought into 
action at a moment's notice with an order 
from Hanol. 

The northeast is only one of the potential 
trouble spots for the Thai. 
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CHINESE REDS DUG IN 


In the extreme southwest, along the Ma- 
laysian border, a remnant—estimated by the 
British at 600—of the local Chinese Commu- 
nist guerrillas who fought in the 12-year 
Malayan emergency are dug in. Now, as part 
of the campaign to chew up Malaysia, the 
Indonesians also have heen sending inflitra- 
tors into the area. Most of the people in 
the four southern provinces of Thalland are 
Malay-speaking Moslems, and the Indo- 
nesians are trying to stir them up agalnst 
the Thal Government. 

Here in Bangkok, itself, there Is a potential 
for trouble. 

A large part of the city's population is 
Sino-Thal, or citizens whose aucestors came 
from China. Earlier this year, Peiping an- 
nounced that it was sponsoring a campaign 
to bring down the “reactionary” Thal Gov- 
ernment, and it was speculated that this was 
aimed at the local people of Chinese 
ancestry—a warning to get on Peiping's 
bandwagon. 

TIES TO PEIPING 

No one is sure just how effective Peiping's 
campaign is going to be. The local Chinese 
have profited more than any other Thal, as 
merchants and artisans, from the phenom- 
enal prosperity here since World War II. 
They are considered to be largely nonpoliti- 
cal. But the pull of a powerful and threat- 
ening China ts tremendous. 

Furthermore, Bangkok ts getting all the 
problems of a developing city in an under- 
developed country—problems that could aid 
the Communists. 

Appetites for higher standards of living 
have been fed by modernization. There are 
widespread corruption and inefficiency., Liy- 
ing costs continue to rise dramatically. 
Trade unions are illegal, but there has been 
a series of student strikes. 

Thailand has been ruled by a military dic- 
tatorship since the early postwar years. 
After a scandal over the embezzlement of 
large sums of money by the late Prime Min- 
ister, Gen. Sarit Thanarat, the military men 
promised the country a constitution, now 
being drawn up. 

Few people believe that Thailand is going 
down the drain inevitably, despite signs of 
growing Communist activity. 

THAI GOVERNMENT STIRRING 


Belatediy, the Government is trying to de- 
velop the northeast. In this year’s capital 
budget, the northenst is getting six times as 
much as it did 5 years ago. Two-thirds of 
the $16.8 million in US, grants to Thalland 
is devoted to the northeast. 

A few weeks ago, the Thal signed an agree- 
ment with the United States to train police. 
It includes plans to increase the marine 
police patrol along the Mekong River, 

To attack insurgency, so-called mobile de- 
velopment units of the armed forces and 
Police move into an area where trouble may 
start. 

ATTEMPTS TO HELP 


The mobile groups set up a social welfare 
program, work out new security provisions, 
and try to raise the standard of living. In 
theory, these units are followed by projects 
of rural development to which the United 
States is contributing 67 million. 

So far this program hns had more form 
than content. 

I visited one of the mobile development 
units in the northedst and found it operat- 
ing well below strength. The Interior Min- 
istry had not yet gotten around to supplying 
the police detall—perhaps the most impor- 
tant element in the operation. 

In 25 months, the unit had been able to 
produce real results in only one village. An- 
other lage remained 100 percent Commu- 
nist, a local officer said. In two other vil- 
lages, the Government program was consid- 
ered to be only holding its own. 
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You get some idea of how effective the 
Government's program is by the fact that a 
Popular song at present sweeping Bangkok 
night spots ridicules a village chief named 
Li—his lack of knowledge of the villagers’ 
Teal problems, his embezzlement of funds 
sent by Bangkok for rural development, and 
his high-fiown but impractical schemes. 

PICTURE NOT BRIGHT 

Experience in Vietnam has proved just how 
dificult it Is to combat insurgency in this 
Part of Asia. With the potential] for trouble 
in isolated areas, with the Communists’ ex- 
Pertise gained in Vietnam, and with the'still- 
fumbling efforts of the Bangkok Govern- 
ment, the picture here is not bright. 

One top-ranking Tha! official in the north- 
east told me: 

“Our people here are on the fence. I think 
We can still pull them over to our side. But 
the Communists are making a big effort, and 
We'll have to work harder and do better if 
they're not to succeed. 


General Eisenhower’s Role in Nuclear Un- 
derstanding With Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, despite 
the mounting crisis in Vietnam, and our 
difficulties in the Dominican Republic 
and elsewhere, the United States has 
achieved a certain degree of understand- 
ing with the Soviet Union on the role 
and meaning of nuclear weapons. This 
Understanding is due in no small meas- 
Ure to the efforts and perceptiveness of 
General Eisenhower during his years in 

White House. 

An article by Chalmers M. Roberts 
Which appeared recently in the Wash- 
ington Post furnishes an excellent analy- 

of General Eisenhower's role in open- 

the way to this understanding and I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be inserted in the Appendix to the 
Rrconn. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD STILL OvcuT To LIKE IKE 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Since the 1962 eyeball-to-eyeball Soviet- 
American confrontation over Cuba the world 
has been living largely in a mood of detente, 
Convinced thut a nuclear holocaust can be 
Avoided, or at least indefinitely postponed. 
à assumption of woll-bcing, certainly a 

S0gerous one, lately has come under con- 
*derable strain because of the spiraling war 
Thi nn. The Soviet Unlon contends that 
Us © lt wants to continue the detente, the 

-action in Vietnam is making it exceed- 
ly dificult. The United States is deter- 
ed to keep the detente, despite Vietnam, 
and 8590 oficial view here is that is is quite 
e 


eee course, a great deal will depend on the 
F tcome in Vietnam, At any rate, it Is a 
*Markable fact that one of the world's 
a major nuclear powers is bombing an 
+ y of the other major power without pro- 
thee a response, That says much about 
1 Strength of the detente, 
a t may be instructive, then, to raise one's 
Shts above that immediate southenst 
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Asian horizon to examine the detente. The 
word, common in diplomacy, simply means 
“a relaxing, as of strained relations between 
nations.” 

EISENHOWER AND DETENTE 

How have we reached this international 
state of affairs? 

In the 20 years since Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the only use of nuclear weapons, a 
remarkable degree of understanding of their 
meaning has been achieved—certainly by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, by Brit- 
ain and by France, and possibly considerably 
more 60 by Red China than Peiping's bellicose 
pronouncements would indicate. 

If war is indeed an extension of politics or 
diplomacy, then one must look at both the 
political and military nature of the road to 
understanding. Along that road a central 
figure is the much too often berated and fre- 
quently badly understood President Eisen- 
hower. This is emphatically not to say that 
his insight into or management of foreign 
affairs fully met the needs of the times: in 
many respects they clearly did not. But the 
failings and fallures are not the central point, 
as the current involvement in Vietnam indi- 
cates. The central point is that he was the 
American most responsible for the detente, 
Whether its possibilities are adequately ex- 
plored and seized upon now is the respon- 
sibility of another President, 

Exactly 10 years ago today the 1955 summit 
conference opened in the old League of Na- 
tions Bullding in Geneva. That conference; 
and former President Eisenhower's key role 
in it, have been much maligned. General 
Elsenhower deserves far more credit than it 
is the fashion to grant him in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. What he did was a central 
factor in reaching the detente which exists 
today and on which the world pins so much 
hope for the future, even for the continued 
existence of mankind itself. 

After that 1955 summit conference it soon 
became fashionable to denigrate the so-called 
spirit of Geneva which so briefly arose from 
the 6-day gathering. It is true that the fol- 
lowup Big Four Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence broke up in the hopeless deadlock which 
remains to this day over the Issue of Euro- 
pean security and German reunification. 

But in retrospect those arguments were 
not the historically relevant factors at Ge- 
neva. What was relevant was the break- 
through in Soviet-American relations, up to 
then frozen in nearly a decade of intense 
cold war, plus the hot war In Korea. 

SUMMITRY PROPOSED 

A bit of history is vital to an understand- 
ing of what occurred. 

Those uneasy wartime allies, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, soon were im- 
pelled into a cold war by Stalin's tactics. 
What Winston Churchill termed the. Iron 
Curtain soon divided Europe from Stettin on 
the Baltic to Trieste om the Adriatic. 

Stalin's death on March 6, 1953, only 45 
days after President Eisenhower's first in- 
auguration, was to alter East-West relations 
drastically. Mr, Eisenhower, in April, made 
a conciliatory foreign policy speech and on 
May 11 Prime Minister Churchill proposed 
“a conference on the highest level“ between 
“the leading powers,” a speech in which he 
first used the word “Summit.” 

Stalin's successors did not directly respond 
but they did move to liquidate his erxor in 
Korea. The truce came on July 27. Church- 
ill’s summit call had been made partly in 
anticipation of the signing. But in October, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was 
in London telling Churchill (so I heard Dulles 
explain later) that the summit Idea was an 
opiate which almost surely would lead to a 
breakdown in Western defenses. When 
Churchill proposed going to Moscow alone, 
Dulles told him he would be looked upon 
as a middleman. The Prime Minister aban- 
doned the idea. 

The West by now was consumed by its own 
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internal argument over creation of an inte- 
grated European army, the EDC scheme, 
which Moscow helped to defeat by use of the 
French Communist Party. Summitry did 
not emerge again until 1955. 

Meanwhile, there had begun, apparently in 
1954, a serious secret Soviet discussion of the 
meaning of nuclear weapons. In part, thie 
was an effort to get away from Stalin's atti- 
tude, expressed in 1946, that atomic bombs 
“are intended to frighten people with weak 
nerves, but they cannot decide the outcome 
of a war since for this atomic bombs are com- 
pletely insufficient." This was said, of 
course, In the period of the American monop- 
oly. The sly Soviet dictator, however, cou- 
pled ‘this public front with an intensive nu- 
clear program which produced the first So- 
viet atomic device test in 1951 and the first 
hydrogen bomb test in 1953. 

As the Soviet stockpile increased, the 
Kremlin discussion broadened to not only 
the adequacy of Soviet deterent power but 
also to include the political question of 
whether the new weapons made ne or 
even vital, an accommodation with the West, 
above all with the United States. 

On March 13, 1954, Georgi Malenkov said 
publicly in a speech something that no Soviet 
official had ever said out loud before: that a 
nuclear world war would mean the destruc- 
tion of world civilization.” This sentence 
wes censured in the version printed in 
Pravda and the doctrine was publicly repudi- 
ated by Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov a 
few days later. Molotov reiterated the Stal- 
inist dogma first enunciated in 1949 by Ma- 
lenkov himself when he had said that “only 
the imperialists will perish in an atomic war, 
but not civilization” iteelf. 

In time, Nikita Khrushchey, who ousted 
Malenkov, nonetheless publicly accepted the 
Malenkoy formulation. In 1957, he said 
“millions upon millions“ would die and in 
1963 in defense of his withdrawal of the mis- 
siles from Cuba he put the potential cas- 
ualty figure in a nuclear exchange at 800 
million. He made it clear that Communists 
as well as capitalists would be the victims. 

The first solid reflection of this altered 
view came at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
mumist Party of the Soviet Union in 1961. 
There Khrushchey pronounced the new 
dogma of the noninevitability of war between 
the Communist and the capitalist nations, 
a dogma quickly reiterated by the men who, 
in turn, ousted Khrushchev in October 1964, 

These Khruschevian views were to become 
a major doctrinal difference with Mao Tee- 
tung and the Chinese Communist Party. 
For years, Mao told non-Communist visitors 
(two Asian leaders have personally repeated 
to me such Mao remarks) that while a nu- 
clear war might well mean some 200 million 
or more dead Chinese it would also mean the 
end of U.S. imperialism. e 

Soviet military thinking, though obvious- 
ly in ferment during the 1954-57 period 
which coincided with the rise of Khrushchey 
to undirputed power, did not have to develop 
a fully new doctrine until the advent, in 
1957, of Soviet intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. The first of these was tested in August 
1957, about 6 weeks before the Kremlin 

“startled the world and shook the United 
States by launching the first sputnik. 

But If a full formulation of a new nuclear 
doctrine did await the coming of the ICBM'’s, 
Soviet leaders in 1954 and 1955 began to 
move with great vigor on the political-diplo- 
matic front. 

We do not know the whole Kremlin story 
but we do know that Molotov, among others, 
Opposed the April 1954; reversal of Soviet op- 
Position to accepting the Austrian state 
treaty, In this, Khrushchev's hand was 
powerful. 

In his April 16, 1953, speech to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington, President Elsenhower had posed the 
question: “What is the Soviet Union ready 
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to do?“ And he had said that the United 
States cared nothing for mere Soviet rhetoric, 
that “we are only for sincerity of peaceful 
purpose attested by deeds.” He specifically 

that among the “clear and specific 
acts” the Soviet Union might take was signa- 
ture to the Austrian treaty. It was signed 
on May 15. 

The Kremlin thus knew that signing the 
treaty would open a new diplomatic viste 
with Washington, and talk of an East-West 
summit revived. 

On the afternoon of October 19, 1954, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower accompanied Dulles to Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington to pass out 
awards to outstanding State Department em- 
ployees, The President, when called on to 

, uttered off the cuff the declaration 
that “since the advent of nuclear weapons, it 
seems clear that there is no longer any alter- 
native to peace if there is to be a happy and 
well world.” 

Seven months had elapsed since Malenkov 
stated the quickly repudiated view that a 
nuclear war would “mean the destruction of 
world civilization.” 

Eisenhower was always at his best off the 
cuff, either in speeches or at press confer- 
ences, because he was free of the formal 
diplomatic words drafted for him by Dulles. 
His syntax often was atrocious but his mean- 
ing usually came through, especially when 
the old soldier talked of war and peace. 

VITAL SIXTH SENSE 

At one 1955 press conference, for exam- 
ple, he said that his “sixth sense” told him 
that world tensions were abating. At an- 
other just before the summit he told re- 

that “there is a change going on” 
and “there is something different in the 
world.” 

Dulles, on the other hand, sought neatly 
to balance risk and opportunity. He con- 
stantly stressed the thought that an ill- 
prepared summit could lead to great public 
disappointment. He also worried that the 
mood created even by talk of a summit could 
crumble the cement of fear of the Red army 
which held together the Atlantic Alliance. 

Mr. Eisenhower had the greatest respect 
for Secretary Dulles as a master of tactics 
and in world politics and he gen- 
erally bowed to his advice. In the spring of 
1955, for example, the Gridiron Club, a select 
group of Washington correspondents, pro- 
posed inviting Marshal Georgi Zhukov to the 
annual dinner, along with the President 
who had known him and grown fond of him 
in the early postwar days in Berlin. Mr. 
Eisenhower told a club delegation it was all 
right with him but to “check with Foster.” 
Dulles said it would be wiser not to invite 
Zhukov; that it might be misunderstood. 
He was not invited. 

But the facts were closing in on Dulles 
just as Mr. Eisenhower's sixth sense was 
impelling him to the summit. 

In March 1955, Zhukov wrote the first of 
a series of private letters to President Eisen- 
however, obviously with Kremlin approval. 
And at a June party at the British Embassy 
in Moscow, Zhukov remarked to American 
Ambassador Charles E, Bohlen that some 
people in the Soviet Government still did not 
understand the meaning of nuclear weapons. 

In April 1955, Anthony Eden replaced 
Churchill as Prime Minister. On May 10, 
the Soviets put forward without warning a 
completely new disarmament proposal going 
far beyond anything previously offered. 
American officials considered this the first 
negotiable Soviet disarmament offer in 
history. 

By now, too, the Western European union 
had been created and West Germany ad- 
mitted to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, thus shoring up Western defenses 
after the EDO debacle, 

THE NEW WAVE 


As Mr. Eisenhower later wrote in his 
memoirs, “in early spring, 1955, there seemed 
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to arise a new wave of interest” in sum- 
mitry. The Soviet reversal on Austria made 
it inevitable and Dulles worked out the 
details with Molotov. 

Agreement came on June 13. Nine days 
earlier, his memoirs reveal, Mr. Eisenhower 
had written an old friend that while he did 
not expect “any spectacular results” he did 
think “that Foster and I should be able to 
detect whether the Soviets really intend to 
introduce a tactical change that could mean, 
for the next few years at least, some real 
easing of tensions. If we do not obtain some 
concrete evidence of such a tactical change, 
then, of course, the effort must be to deter- 
mine the exact purpose of recent Soviet 
suggestions for conferences and easing of 
tensions and so on.” 

But Eisenhower also revealed that Dulles 
feared that he “would raise the hopes of our 
people, who might subsequently suffer wide- 
spread disillusionment when they realize 
that no tangible results could come for a 
year or more, if there were any tangible re- 
sults at all.” 

Mr, Eisenhower had sensed @ mood of 
movement on the other side, though he did 
not know the reasoning. He sought, how- 
ever, to exploit it. Dulles, too, sensed the 
movement but he feared it was only another 
zig in the ancient zig-zag of Soviet tactics 
without heralding any meaningful change. 

Both were right. But Mr. Eisenhower was 
the wiser; he knew the world expected him 
to probe any opening, whatever the perils, 
and he genuinely hoped to create at least a 
lasting detente. 

Dulles worried over appearances; I heard 
him speak privately at the time of a fear of 
giving respectability to the Kremlin leaders, 
of ushering them on to the world stage with 
fanfare, of giving them a position of parity 
with the United States in the world arena 
which he felt they did not deserve either 
morally or militarily. 

Ten years ago, the very idea of a confer- 
ence with Soviet leaders was anathema to 
many Americans. Mr. Eisenhower had him- 
self been elected on a Republican Party plat- 
form calling for the repudiation of alleged 
wartime Yalta Conference secret commit- 
ments. Vice President Hosert H. HUM- 
PHREY, then Senator, was almost a lone voice 
in arguing that “we need not tremble at the 
thought of sitting face to face with the So- 
viets at the conference table.” 

The Berlin blockade was then only 6 years 
behind, the Korean war had ended only 2 
years earlier. The butchery of Budapest was 
yet to come. Not until Khrushchey accom- 
panied his then partner, Nikolai Bulganin. 
to Geneva in 1955 had any major Soviet 
leader breathed the free air of the West in 
such a manner. 

But such factors as those worrying Dulles 
did not stop Mr. Eisenhower. He was the old 
soldier who felt that the arms spiral could 
no go on forever without catastrophe; he 
sensed that the post-Stalin Kremlin leader- 
ship had come to understand the meaning 
of nuclear weapons, to understand above all 
rene an H-bomb had no dialectical colora- 

on. 

Molotov clearly opposed the whole idea of 
summitry. Zhukov, by now an alternate 
Presidium member, seemingly spoke warmly 
of his old friend. Khrushchev appears to 
have been the pragmatist: what had to be 
had to be. His denunciation of Stalinism 
and his enunciation of the nonevitability of 
war dogma was still nearly a year off. 

In retrospect, Khrushchev and his allies 
abandoned the black-and-white Stalin- 
Molotoy view of the world—a nation was 
either pro-Soviet or anti-Soviet—much as 
Dulles was forced to abandon a doctrine 
he had once advanced: that neutrality was 
per se immoral. Instead, the new Khru- 
shchey majority created the third world 
concept. They proposed to deal with non- 
Communist leaders as the first step in de- 
stroying Western influence in Asia, Africa, 
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and Latin America, leaving actual communi- 
zation until later on—another of the for- 
mulatlons which later became an issue with 


The most spectacular move in this field 
came in secret even as the summit confer- 
ence was gathering: the Soviet arms deals 
with Abdel Gamal Nasser’s Egypt. Dulles 
was outraged that it had been made behind 
his back. At any rate, that Soviet move 
and the reiteration of backing for wars of 
national liberation demonstrated that So- 
viet alms remained unchanged; that only 
tactics had changed, as Dulles had suspected. 

The tactical change, however, was of im- 
mense importance to both Soviet-American 
and Sino-Soviet relations. In Washington, 
Mr. Eisenhower responded to the change and 
the two nuclear giants at least began to en- 
gage in a dialog. In Peiping, Mao grew 
more and more outraged and the Sino-So- 
viet dialog became embittered. 

These Soviet tactics had changed essenti- 
ally for two broad reasons: the growth of 
nuclear weapons and the Soviet necessity 
for dealing with the internal economic mess 
left by Stalin, 

Of course, it can also be argued with con- 
siderable validity that Khrushchev, once in 
control, found a breathing spell with the 
West, an absolute necessity to put his own 
house in order and figured he would end that 
breathing spell at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, Some cite the 1962 Cuban confronta- 
tion as proof. Yet, as far as anyone now 
knows, the Soviet missiles were sent to Cuba, 
aside from any desire to protect Fidel Castro 
from an American attack as Castro has 
claimed, chiefly in an effort to close the So- 
viet missile gap. 

It also can be argued that Khrushchev 
withdrew his missiles only when he was 
convinced that President Kennedy had the 
will, not just the means, to fight—and that 
he withdrew because he knew a nuclear clash 
might destroy the Soviet Union as well as 
much of the United States. In other words, 
the Cuban case demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the Soviet leaders did indeed under- 
stand the meaning of nuclear weapons. 


DECISION FOR SUMMITRY 


But all this, in retrospect, only serves to 
illuminate the meaning of Mr. Eisenhower's 
agreement to go to the summit. 

First of all, that decision for the first 
time since the onset of the cold war told 
the world that the United States would in- 
deed, in his phrase, “go the extra mile” to 
seek reapproachment. 

Secondly, that decision represented the 
American acceptance of what now is con- 
sidered commonplace; the belief that while 
the Soviet Union is less powerful than the 
United States militarily or economically, it 
is the only other superpower because it 
has the ability to kill millions of Americans 
in their homeland in any nuclear exchange. 
At the time, the Pentagon believed that the 
long-range Soviet bomber fleet was far more 
significant than we now know was the case. 
At any rate, the coming of Soviet ICBM's 2 
years later confirmed the Soviet power status 
although here, too, the false missile gap 
thesis overstated that power. 

Thirdly, that decision accepted as an in- 
ternational political reality what Dulles long 
hoped to avert: recognition of the Soviet 
Union as a great power with worldwide inter- 
ests, however malevolent the dogmatic pur- 
pose of the Kremlin and mischievous its ac- 
tivities in the third world. But without ac- 
ceptance of that reality, no negotiation was 
likely to be mi Dulles's hopes of 
imposing a settlement, or his dreams of à 
Soviet breakup, simply were not realistic. 

AN AMATEUR'S INSTINCT 

All these are basic matters dependent less 
on individuals than on the facts of inter- 
national life. Of course, it is vitally im- 
portant that the individual have the ability 
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to understand and act on such facts rather 
than on his personal likes or attitudes. 

Personal diplomacy by chiefs of state and 
heads of government (an American President 
is both) has jong been criticized. The stand- 
ard view of the diplomats, Western style at 
least, was stated in 1939 by Britain's Sir 
Harold Nicolson who wrote that “it will al- 
Ways be desirable that the foreign policy of 
any great country should be carried out by 
Professionals trained in their business. Ama- 
teur diplomatists * * * are proven ta be 
unreliable,” 

There is merit in this view, especially as 
to amateur aids to a President, but it is 
dificult to consider a President an amateur. 
Many diplomats did look upon Mr. Eisen- 
hower that way in 1955. But the profes- 
sional was Dulles the moralist, the unrelent- 
ing hardliner who, had he prevailed, quite 
Probably would have perpetuated the frosti- 
est part of the cold war just as some of his 
Opposite numbers in Moscow doubtless 
Wanted to do. President Eisenhower had 
the Instinct to sense that the time and place 
had come to make a change. 

Presidents.and Premiers often talk in grand 
terms of ideals and ideology and Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev were no exceptions. How- 
€ver, such men are essentially prisoners of 
their times and, nowadays, of the weaponry. 
Their areas of movement are circumscribed— 
but as leaders of great powers they do have 
Such areas. It is to General Eisenhower's 
Credit that he used the area open to him, 
though perhaps not as much as he might 
have or should have. That he did so to the 
degree he did was essentially the act of an 
Old soldier whose visceral reaction to events 
Oh the other side turned out to be sounder 
than the cold-minded logic of Dulles and 
Others who looked with such suspicion at 
his gamble. 

OUR. OWN SHRIMP 

It has been argued since the summit that 
the stamp of approval given the Soviets by 
the United States opened the door to that 
third world for the Communists. The fact, 
however, is that the first major Soviet vault 
into that world was the Ezyptian arms deal, 
a deal which was underway even as the 
Summit was being organized and one that 
Would doubtless have taken place, summit or 
no summit, It was made possible by Dulles’ 
earlier refusal to grant arms to Nasser lest it 
Start a new Middle East arms race. 

At best, Mr. Eisenhower's decision to go to 
the summit led to a tacit Moscow-Washington 
Agreement that neither could afford to use 
Nuclear weapons to settle their differences. 
It did not produce an agreement to call off 
Mutual efforts at subversion or proxy wars 
or wars of liberation. 

That all this was Khrushchev'’s under- 
Standing of Geneva may be seen from his re- 
Marks to some East Germans 2 months after 
the summit that “we are in favor of a de- 
tente, but if anybody thinks that for this 
reason we shall forget about Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin, he is mistaken. This will happen 
When shrimps learn to whistle.” 

„Nor, of course, were Americans about to 
forget" Washington, Lincoln, the Declara- 

tion of Independence or the Constitution. 
€ have our own shrimp. > 

American policy toward the Soviet Union 
since World War II, or at least since the 1948 

h coup which produced NATO, has been 
founded on containment of Soviet power. 
But nations cannot stand on military lines 
alone: the great powcrs above all others must 
deal with one another. They dare not with- 
Cut the greatest peril, as Mr. Eisenhower 
Wrote in a 1958 letter to Bulganin, “end up in 
the ludicrous posture of our just glaring 
Silently at each other across the table.” 

At Geneva 10 years ago, President Eisen- 

Ower, in essence, worked at the task of 
Peeling off from the cold war nearly a decade 
Of encrustations on Soviet-American rela- 
tions, It was, in a way, his second “crusade 
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in Europe” and perhaps it may even appear 
in history to be the more meaningful of the 
two. 

That neither the summit itself nor the 
subsequent foreign ministers meeting pro- 
duced agreements on Germany or European 
security is regrettable, That the verbal 
“spirit of Geneva“ soon vanished is also a 
fact. But looking back on the intervening 
decade neither seems as important as the 
fact that Elsenhower, despite Dulles and 
with a division of public opinion here at 
home, willingly risked his great public stat- 
ure to begin a meaningful dialog with the 
Kremlin. 

IN KES FOOTSTEPS 

At the end of the Geneva summit, Eisen- 
hower declared that “the prospects of a last- 
ing peace“ were brighter“ and “the dangers 
of the overwhelming tragedy of modern war 
are less.“ 

Since then, nuclear war has been averted. 
One can argue with some conviction that 
the brink was avoided over Cuba because 
Khrushehev had been helped to understand 
Mr. Kennedy by meeting him in Vienna and 
that he had gained considerable understand- 
ing of the United States because Mr. Eisen- 
hower had inyited him here for a visit whose 
impact was enormous both in the Kremlin 
and in terms of Sino-Soviet relations. 

It can be argued, too, that much of the 
change in Soviet-American relations in the 
decade 1956-65 would have occurred no mat- 
ter who was President; that the dynamics of 
post-Stalin Russia made such changes inev- 
itable. Quite probably that is true. It also is 
true that President Kennedy and President 
Johnson both have followed the Eisenhower 
approach. 

The point, however, is that someone in the 
United States, and it could hardly be other 
than a President, had to make the start. 
And the man who did it was President 
Eisenhower. 

Because he did. Mr. Johnson today finds it 
easier to talk, for example, of “building 
bridges” to the nations of Eastern Europe 
and to negotiate a consular agreement, as he 
did, with the Soviet Union. The Kennedy 
test ban agreement flowed logically from the 
Eisenhower initiative, however much the 
Sino-Soviet row contributed to the Soviet 
decision to agree. 

The result is todays prospect for a con- 
tinuation of the Soviet-Amercian detente, 
the very existence of which has permitted the 
United States, as well as the Soviet Union, to 
give more attention to their respective posi- 
tions in Asia and their relations with China. 

Once Vietnam is resolved, assuming, as 
Washington expects, that it is resolved with- 
out destroying the detente, it will be possible 
to tackle other Soviet-American problems. 

This will not be easy for Soviet aims and 
American aims remain antithetic. But they 
can he manageable, And such a prospect 
springs in its lineage from the changes in 
post-Stalin Russia and, in turn, from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's sensing of those changes 
and acting upon them. 


Head Start Director Sees Project Aiding 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the war 


on poverty which is being waged has re- 
ceived more unfair criticism than near- 
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ly any other legislative program within 
memory. Sets of spurious statistics, 
slanted interviews and gross overgen- 
eralizations were bandied about with 
reckless abandon. Opponents of the pro- 
gram yelled “boondoggle,” scoffed at the 
poor and generally offered no construc- 
tive alternatives. They closed their eyes 
to the jobless, to those forced to leave 
school because of unfortunate financial 
circumstances. They ignore the under- 
privileged child who starts school with no 
preparation, the child whose home has 
not given him the basic rudiments of 
language or components of diet. If they 
had their way, the student who needed 
funds to continue college would be de- 
nied the opportunity and the number of 
drop-outs would be replenished and re- 
generated. 

One of the most beneficial programs 
of the war on poverty is Project Head 
Start. Preschool children from disad- 
vantaged homes will now be able to re- 
ceive the benefits that hundreds of more 
fortunate children accept as matter of 
course; the benefits of a hot meal, love 
and attention. x 

An excellent article in the Daily Home 
News of New Brunswick, N.J. of Monday, 
July 26, 1965, decribes the advancements 
being made under the Head Start pro- 
grams in Jamesburg, N.J. This is but 
one of the forward-looking projects cur- 
rently in effect in New Jersey under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

The article follows: 


(By Janie Bell) 

JaMEsBURG.—When kindergarten starts this 
fall in the public school's regular session, 
teachers may find themselves with classes 
unusually full of ready and eager pupils. 

If that happens, it will affirm that the 
borough’s Project Head Start has been a 
success. 

Under the Federal Government-sponsored 
program, 30 children are getting a 
of what education is about in 8 weeks of 
morning sessions at John F. Kennedy School. 

MOST FROM LARGE FAMILIES 


Most of them come from large families or 
from homes where both parents work—in 
any case, from situations which haven't al- 
lowed them such advantages as travel, sum- 
mer camp, and other experiences that can 
prepare children for coping with the world 
away from home. 

School and its competitiveness can be an 
intimidating experience for such children. 

But Head Start graduates, says program 
director Al Kurowski, will have something 
to talk about next fall, just as do the chil- 
dren who have been to summer camps. 

“I think it’s the best thing that has hap- 
pened in education,” he says. We've been 
neglecting the neglected child; too much 
concerned with getting students into college. 
We've finally got down to doing something.” 

What the program is doing, specifically, 
ranges from acquainting children with every- 
thing from airports to cheese rarebit, giving 
them dental and medical checkups and im- 
rina sean and 8 any problems 

y may ve such as speech or hearing 
defects. 
TYPICAL CHILDREN 

Two head teachers, assistants, alds, and 
volunteers who include parents of the pupils 
see to it that the two classes, whose sessions 
last 4 hours a day and include a hot lunch, 
include just about everything but neglect. 

Says one teacher, Mrs. Melinda Powell, 
Keeping an eye on her roomful of active, 
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well-mannered, 3-, 4-, and 65-year olds: 
They're just like other children. But maybe 
no one's ever sat down with them and said, 
This is red, this is green“ 

At a slight prompting from their teacher, 
the pupils greet a visitor with a unison 
“Hello” and return to such duties as Anger- 
painting or drawing—at least temporarily. 
They demonstrate a general urge for carry- 
ing their work to the teacher so it can be 
properly. admired. They also show a strong 
respect for the rules their teacher has laid 
down, sometimes combined with a tendency 
to argue their way around them. 

And at lunchtime the pupils assigned to 
help serve are serlously concerted with seeing 
that everybody has a napkin, plate, and glass 
of milk. 

One boy, carrying around lunchplates to 
contemporaries whose attention was occu- 
pied elsewhere, put the plates in place and 
then carefully touched each recipients’s 
shoulder to point out that lunch had been 
served. 

One of the rules the children must obey 
is a restriction to two at a time on a ladder, a 
piece of play equipment. The ladder was 
fully occupied when a littie girl felt the need 
to climb. 

“Joseph, will you give me a chance now?" 
she Joseph didn’t respond, but a 
little later he climbed down, obviously with 
the intention of going right back up again. 

“Somebody's off now,” observed the little 
girl, grabbing her opportunity and starting 
up the ladder simultaneously with Joseph. 
Mrs. Powell told her to come down, because 
the other two children had asked permission 
to climb, and she obeyed. , 

LOTS OF ACTIVITY 


Classroom activities include listening to 
music and stories, singing, art work, even 
cooking. The storytelling’s a little difficult, 
Mrs. Powell says, because of the pupil's short 
attention spans. “Maybe someone will just 
get up and wander away in the middle of a 
story,” she says, “but as long as they don't 
disturb anyone, it’s all right.” 

The children are allowed to proceed accord- 
ing to their own interests. They are learn- 

the names and colors and do some count- 
ing, but learning the alphabet, for example, 
will wait until kindergarten unless a child 
shows an interest in the ABC's. One little 
girl has inquired about that area of knowl- 
edge, but so far she’s Been content just know- 
ing “A,” Mrs. Powell says. 

Lunch dishes are planned for variety to 
acquaint children with new tastes. The first 
week, one boy had a stomach ache at meal- 
time every day. “School alone was enough 
of a new experience," says Mrs, Powell. But 
now, in the third week of classes In the pro- 

the aches have disappeared. 

The school has only s hot plate for food 
preparation, but it benefits from the help 
of volunteers. One day Mrs. Kurowski, the 
director's wife, prepared Spanish rice for the 
group. The children themselves have helped 
fix carrot sticks and baked a cake. 

Shyness, like stomach aches, also has 
largely disappeared. A few pupils were 
homesick at first. Their parents were asked 
to stay at the school and help in the class- 
rooms until, by the end of 2 weeks, the 
children had adjusted. 

Sessions also include out-of-door games 
and rest periods and every Friday, there is a 
trip, such as the one to Princeton Airport. 
A picnic in Thompson Park, visits to the 
borough fire department and first aid squad, 
and possibly a nature study walk are in the 
offing. 

Kurowski has nothing but praise for the 
parents of the program's pupils and for the 
staff and volunteers. These people are won- 
derful. Without them we would probably 
have a problem.“ he says. 

Parents, along with other volunteers, serve 
lunches, make sure the children eat properly, 
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and teach them how to use fork and spoon 
correctly, he says. 
Mrs. Helen Oliver is the other head 


Kerwin are their assistants. 
clude Mrs. Jean Rahl, Jacqueline Kress, 
Teresa Moore, Jennifer Jones, Denise Yablon- 
ski, Eleanor Ladd, Elaine Jackson, and San- 
dra Koenig. 

“We are always open to suggestions as to 
how we can better ourselves,” adds Kurow- 
ski. “This is just a start. We are sure we 
will make mistakes. 

“I hope we will continue next year,“ he 
concluded. 


Communist Infiltration and Influence in 
the So-Called Civil Rights Movements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, the 
News of Lynchburg, Va., has published 
in its July 8, 1965, issue an editorial com- 
mentary on the question of Communist 
infiltration of and influence in the so- 
called civil rights movements. The edi- 
torial is entitled The Righters’ Red Rec- 
ords.” I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this editorial be printed 
in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHTERS' Rep RECORDS 


A special committee of the Alabama Leg- 
islature last week accused three so-called 
civil rights organizations of following and 
promoting the Communist line. The orga- 
nizations: Dr, Martin Luther King’s South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 
James Farmer's Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), and the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC), headed by James 
Foreman and John Lewis. 

Immediately, King, Farmer, and company 
branded the Alabama accusations “Iles,” 
“rubbish,” witchhunting.“ namecalling.“ 
and “a typical response from a typical south- 
ern legislature.” 

There the matter might haye remained, in 
the noman’s land of doubt between charges 
and denials, but for Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
of Chicago. For, on the very next day after 
the Alabama committee made its charges, 
Mayor Daley declar: 1 that the recent rights 
demonstrations in his, northern, city had 
been aided and influenced by Communists. 
Chicago police officials said that at least 11 
Communists had taken part in the Chicago 
demonstrations. 

King, Farmer, Foreman, and Lewis were 
strangely silent in the wake of Daley's 
charges. But an official of the local chapter 
of the National Association for the Adyance- 
ment of Colored People, said he was shocked 
that Mayor Daley would say such things. 
He demanded to know the names of the 
Communists who took part In the demon- 
strations. 

Hardly had he spoken, than the Commu- 
nists themselves jumped into the act. Of 
course we took part in the Chicago demon- 
strations, boasted Communist Party spokes- 
men James West and Claude Lightfoot. 
What's more, they indicated they were proud 
of their part in the assault on law and order 
in Chicago. The Communists’ admissions 
substantiated Mayor Daley's charges and 
silenced the righters denials. 
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Communist infiltration of the rights move- 
ment has been thoroughly documented in 
testimony before congressional committees 
and by various State legislative committees. 
Despite this overwhelming mass of evidence 
to the contrary, high Federal Government 
Officials have repeatedly denied that the 
Reds exert any influence in the rights 
groups. The latest to do so was Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach, who said that 
the Communists had been “remarkably un- 
successful” in Influencing any decisions of 
the rights leaders. 

The facts prove otherwise, And the At- 
torney General cannot claim he was mis- 
informed. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—the inves- 
tigating agency of Katzenbach’s Department 
of Justice—has repeatedly warned of Com- 
munist infiltration of the rights organiza- 
tions. He has stated that the young Negro 
leaders of SNCC are definitely leftists and 
sre strongly influenced by Communist ideol- 
ogy. Some of these leaders made a trip to 
Communist-controlied Ghana last year 
when they discussed with Ghana’s Commu- 
nist President Nkrumah, among other 
things, ways and means of holding an 
African-style revolution in Mississippi this 
summer. 

Within the past few weeks, Mr. Hoover 
told the House Appropriations Committee 
that the Communist Party “plans to hold a 
training schoo] for youth in New York City 
in the summer of 1965. In addition,” he 
said “certain Communist Party, U.S.A., 
youths will be asked to go to the South 
during the summer of 1965 to work with 
civil rights organizations,” 

Mr. Hoover also revealed that the Com- 
muniste had played a large part in the stu- 
dent demonstrations which disrupted the 
University of California earlier this year. 
The FBI Director stated that 43 persons 
with Communist backgrounds—including 5 
professors—and all of them connected with 
the university, played active roles in the 
campus rioting. 

Martin Luther King’s close relationship 
with Communists and Communist-front 
organizations is a matter of record. 

For years, King's chief Meutenant was 
Hunter Pitts O'Dell, a Negro Communist. 
When O'Dell’s Communist affiliations became 
generally known, King had to let him go. 
But whom did he choose as a replacement? 
None other than Bayard Rustin, former 
member of the Young Communist League. 
convicted sex pervert, and World War II 
draft dodger who refused to fight the Nazis. 
Rustin is still one of King's top aids. King 
also has spoken to Communists at the Com- 
munist-orlented Highlander Folk School in 
Tennessee, where photographs show him 
surrounded by notorious Reds. 

In the face of these Irrefutable facts, King 
continues to deny that he and his SCLC 
are promoting the Communist line. But 
then, what can one expect of the man wham 
J. Edgar Hoover—whose reputation for tell- 
ing the truth is unblemished and who backs 
up his statements with facts—has called 
the most notorious Har in America? 


The Proposed Rampart Dam on the Yukon 
River in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr, Speak- 
er, before the year ends a special task 
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force appointed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall will make recom- 
mendations to him regarding the con- 
struction of the proposed Rampart Dam 
on the Yukon River in Alaska, Those 
recommendations are, of course, eagerly 
awaited by all of us who are aware of 
the growing needs for low-cost power in 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. 

Though the task force has not com- 
Pleted its work, there are, efforts made, 
from time to time, to deny the impor- 
tance of the Rampart project, and to 
insist that wildlife along the Yukon 
River flats cannot be saved if the proj- 
ect goes ahead. One such recent at- 
tempt, an article by Paul Brooks in the 
May issue of the Atlantic Monthly, was 
answered fully by Alaska’s distinguished 
junior Senator ERNEST GRUENING in the 
July issue of the Atlantic, and his reply 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

Senator Grueninc’s knowledgeable 
analysis of the Paul Brooks’ criticism of 
Rampart, and his response to Brooks’ 
Claims, figured in an excellent editorial 
in the Anchorage Daily News recently. 
As the News’ editor Joe Rothstein cor- 
rectly concludes: 

Rampart makes sense, both economically 
and as a matter of public worth. And it 
Makes more sense every time we read the 
Strongest arguments its opponents raise 
against it. 


So that others may read this editorial, 
I insert it here: 
THE Rampart BATTLE! GETTING More SERIOUS 


Alaska is receiving almost as much con- 
tinuing attention these days as it did in the 
days prior to statehood. And, in the next 
year or so, Alaska will be embroiled in a 
battle that may equal that of statehood in 
intensity and effort. 

The subject is Rampart Dam, a once 
breathtaking dream that is slowly, but per- 
ceptibly, moving toward a do-or-die stand in 
Congress. 

Rampart Dam would be the largest hydro- 
electric project in the free world. It would 
turn the indisputable ugliness of the upper 
Yukon Valley into a productive area, one with 
both industrial and recreational values it does 
not now have. 

In the July edition of the nationally re- 
Spected magazine, Atlantic,“ Senator ERNEST 
Grurntnc answers an attack on Rampart by 
One of its frequent critics. The argument 
against the project boils down to this: Valu- 
able resources would be flooded, valuable fish 
and wildlife would be destroyed, native in- 
habitants would have to relocate, and the 
Power, if available, could not be marketed. 

As Senator GRUENING points out, it was not 
Until the Rampart project. was concelved that 
anyone even suggested that the area had 

c resource value. It is a barren waste- 
land on which hardly anything thrives, least 
or all the people who live there. 

The only serious question that has been 

is the future of the area as an im- 
Portant waterfowl nesting ground. But a 
Breat deal of study has been done in recent 
Years and it seems improbable, given the 
necessary research and the 18- to 20-year 
period in which the flats would slowly be 
flooded, that sufficient alternatives cannot 
be found. 

The opportunities available to those pres- 
ently inhabiting the valley area would clearly 

Prove with development. 

And the , as the internationally 
Tespected Development and Resources Corp. 
aie York discovered during a comprehen- 

udy, would be fully utilized as soon as 
it became available. 
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The arguments against Rampart sound 
vaguely like the uninformed echoes of the 
statehood fight. 

Rampart makes sense, both economically 
and as a matter of public worth. And it 
makes more sense every time we read the 
strongest arguments its opponents raise 
against it. 


Preserving Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the latest 
issue of Prevent World War III—No. 66, 
summer 1965—published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III. 
Inc., contains a timely and informative 
article on the explosive situation in the 
Middle East. This article, entitled 
“Preserving Peace in the Middle East, 
very clearly points up the fact that if 
the United States “with all of its mate- 
rial and intellectual resources cannot 
find a way to halt the galloping deteri- 
oration in the Middle East today, then 
the price we shall have to pay later, will 
burden generations to come.” 

The time for the United States to act 
is now before the shooting starts, and 
death and destruction are once again let 
loose on that ancient and troubled area. 
But U.S. diplomacy continues to react 
rather than to act, and our diplomats 
continue to be shocked and 
when easily foreseen crises fall upon 
them. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be inserted in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESERVING PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

It has been said by wise men that it is 
easier to stay the hand of a would-be aggres- 
sor than it is to end a war once it begins. 
We have always assumed that this was one 
of the cardinal principles of farsighted di- 
plomacy, but it does not seem as though our 
State Department shares this view. 

AN INQUIRY 

Last February, we addressed a letter to our 
UN. representative (Ambassador Adlai E. 
Stevenson, regarding reports that a so-called 
Palestine Liberation Army, consisting of 
Arab refugees, had been organized for the 
expressed purpose of launching a military 
attack against the State of Israel. We in- 
formed Ambassador Stevenson that the so- 
ciety was deeply concerned over this devel- 
opment because the formation of this 
aggressive military machine violated the 
basic principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter, threatened peace in the Middle East, and 
could erupt into a war of major proportions, 
thereby inevitably involving vital interests 
of the United States. 

We inquired what our Government was 
doing to curb these aggressive activities be- 
fore they expanded beyond control. In his 
reply, Ambassador Stevenson assured the so- 
ciety that both the State Department and 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations were 
closely following events in the Middle East 
and that our Government was opposed to 
“bellicose statements and actions.” Con- 
cluding his letter, Ambassador Stevenson 
wrote: “In the event of aggression, whether 
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direct or indirect, we would support appro- 
priate measures in the U.N. and other ap- 
propriate courses of action to prevent or put 
a stop to such aggression.” In other words, 
Ambassador Stevenson seemed to be saying 
that the State Department preferred to wait 
until the guns began to shoot before our 
Government would move in. But we fear 
that it would then be too late, for by that 
time the fires of war would be raging. The 
time to act is now, before death and destruc- 
tion take their toll. 
THE FACTS 


What are the facts concerning war prepa- 
rations? In September of last year, the 
New York Times (Sept. 11, 1964) reported 
that “President Nasser had put territory in 
the Sinai Peninsula and Gaza strip at the 
Palestine refugee army’s disposal for training 
purposes, The aim of the force would be to 
regain the territory of Palestine from Israel. 
The spokesman said that ‘studies on the for- 
mation of the Palestinian Army will be su- 
pervised by the unified Arab command.“ 
On September 14, 1964, another Times dis- 


ganizations.” Ahmed Shukairy, declared: 
“There is no hope that the Palestine issue 
will ever be solved through the United Na- 
tions. The liberation of Palestine will be 
realized only on Palestine territory and with 
Palestinian hands.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. Shukairy 
should speak in this vein for he established 
a notorious reputation, while 
certain Arab governments in the United Na- 
tions, as an avowed enemy of the UN. Char- 
ter and a fanatical hater of the United 
States. In January of this year (New York 
Times, Jan. 21, 1965), Shukairy boasted in 
a magazine article that the Palestine Libera- 
tion Army was being set up on “the pattern 
of the Algerian Liberation Army.” In April 
(Apr. 19, 1965), radio Cairo quoted Shukairy 
as staying that the Palestine Liberation Army 
was “being trained in accordance with the 
most modern methods and is being equipped 
with the most modern weapons in prepara- 
tion for the liberation battle.” 

On May 1, 1965, the UPI a dec- 
laration by Shukairy that a war of liberation 
was the only solution. Shukairy who is 
charged with the responsibility, among other 
things, of gathering support from other 
countries, spent some time in Communist 
China for that purpose. In March of this 
year, the Chinese Communists gave him a 
lavish welcome for they quickly understood 
that the real target of Shukairy’s plans was 
the United States. He was honored at a 
banquet in Peiping by the president of the 
Chinese Peoples’ Institute of Foreign Affairs. 

Shukalry's speech warmed the hearts of his 
audience. U.S. imperialism, he shouted, was 
the true enemy of the Palestine people and 
Israel was but a mere puppet for Washing- 
ton's designs. “We are not afraid of Israel, 
nor of the United States. The United 
States will learn about our efforts by our 
deeds and not by words.” Referring scorn- 
fully to the United Nations whose rostrum 
he employed for diatribes and slanders 
against the United States, Shukairy an- 
nounced to his listeners: “My life in the 
United Nations has ended. I prefer to be 
a soldier rather than a lawyer at the United 
Nations.” Then, in conclusion, marked by 
a burst of applause, he shouted, “I stand here 
to salute the people of China and all prin- 
ciples that China stands for. China and 
the Arab people have a common enemy, the 
United States.” 

NASSER SPEAKS 

Shukairy, of course, is one of President 
Nasser’s mouthpieces and whatever he says 
carries the imprimature of the Egyptian dic- 
tator. Nasser himself, perhaps in more sub- 
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dued tones, has also made it clear that war 
was his objective. In a speech delivered last 
November, Nasser called for the destruction 
of imperialism.. When he got down to spe- 
cifics, he identified imperiallsm with the 
United States and Britain whereas, In con- 
trast, he expressed his profound gratitude for 
the help he has received from Moscow. 

In December, Nasser addressed a public 
rally in which he vowed to defeat Imperial- 
ism and Israel which he charged was its 
instrument. We must have war factories.” 
he exclaimed. “We must make our own 
planes, guns, and artillery. * * We must 
work in the fields of rocketry. Wemust work 
in the atomic fields.” Apparently, this pro- 
gram of military buildup has been geared 
to a precise schedule for in February of this 
year Nasser declared that 1965 would be “the 
most crucial year in the Arab struggle” (New 
York Times, Feb. 27, 1965). This seemingly 
vague warning was clarified shortly there- 

after when Nasser declared “We shall not 
enter Palestine on a path of sand and flowers. 
We shall enter Palestine on a path of blood.” 

Nasser s pronunciamentos haye been 
echoed elsewhere in the Arab world. For 
example, President Arif of Iraq, Nasser's 
faithful collaborator, told a public gather- 
ing in Baghdad that “firm plans” had been 
prepared for “liberating Palestine.” He said 
“the existence of the imperialistic pillar 
(Israel) im our lands is unnatural and 
constitutes a source of trouble not only for 
the Arab nation alone but for the entire 
Middle East.“ It was for this reason, Presi- 
dent Arif asserted, that Iraq is lending all of 
its support to the Palestine Liberation Army. 
The New York Times (Feb. 27, 1965) brought 
President Arif’s views up to date when it 
quoted these lines from one of his broad- 
casts: “There is no doubt that the final bat- 
tle with Israel is coming. It is inevitable.” 

Not to be outdone by the war inciters from 
Egypt and Iraq, influential Syrian circles 
have also been beating the war drums. Thus, 
the ruling Baath Party in Syria has made it 
clear that Syria will not accept a peaceful 
solution in the Middle East. It will not ac- 
cept the U.N. Charter’s concept of peaceful 
coexistence. On the contrary, it is necessary 
to go over to the offensive regardless of the 
sacrifice. As reported by the London Observ- 
er's Middle East Correspondent Patrick Seale: 
“It is ruinous folly, the Baath believe, for 

to continue spending 60 percent of her 
budget on defense with no more ambitious 
objective than the preservation of the status 
quo” (May 9, 1965). 
OPERATION VIOLENCE 


Already the violent threats of the Nassers 
and the Arifs are being implemented by 
deeds. Units of the Palestine Liberation 
Army are being trained in Kuwait whose gov- 
ernment is swimming in a sea of gold derived 
from oil revenues. Meanwhile, the Syrian 
Government has publicly boasted that its 
“storm troops” (so designated by the Damas- 
cus radio) have carried on armed raids into 
Israel. The Washington Post (Apr. 4, 1965) 
described the campaign of sabotage and ter- 
ror which has been unleashed by these 
storm troops. Indeed, these storm troops 
have begun to issue public coinmuniquès de- 
scribing their murderous ventures against the 
territorial integrity of a neighboring state. 

The steady buildup of the agressive forces 
controlled by Nasser and his collaborators 
revolve around the projects currently plan- 
ned to counter Israel's Jordan irrigation pro- 
gram. The society has dealt with this sub- 
ject in detail in previous issues of Prevent 
World War III (see No. 64, “Peddling False- 
hoods," p. 5; No. 65, “Soviet Distortions,” 
Pp. 5). We have shown that the irrigation 
plan worked out by Israel, does not harm 
Arab interests. On the contrary, it could 
contribute to a general improvement of the 
economic conditions in the entire area. How- 
ever, under the steady prodding of the Nas- 
serites, certain Arab leaders are moving 
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ahead with schemes that would divert the 
waters of the Jordan and contribute to a 
chaotic situation so that, in the last analy- 
sis, all of the Middle Eastern states in the 
yalley of the Jordan would be hurt. 

Obviously, it is impossible for any of these 
states to survive without sufficient water 
supplies. Therefore, it is clear that, should 
these waters be deliberately diverted, there 
is bound to be tremendous: pressure, parti- 
cularly in Israel which would be the first to 
suffer. To put it another way, the training 
of the so-called Palestine Liberation Army 
is geared to the plot to deprive Israel of the 
precious waters from the Jordan River, It 
is a monstrous provocation, a violation of 
international law and a flagrant defiance of 
the United Nations Charter. It can only 
lead to an explosion. The Arab leadership 
which shows itself totally irresponsible, is 
well aware of the consequences and it is for 
this reason that they are preparing their 
people psycologically for the test to come. 
They have said so in their press, on the radio 
and in public gatherings. They are proving 
it by the accelerated buldup of their military 
arsenals, 

WAR DANGER 

The rising temperature in the Middle East 
has been admitted by sundry sources. An 
unnamed Western diplomat was quoted in 
Newsweek (Mar. 8, 1965) as saying, “2 years 
ago I was sure that a final Arab-Israel show- 
down could be averted, but now it seems to be 
approaching at an accelerated pace.” Even 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
admitted that violence may flare up at any 
time“ over Israel's irrigation project (New 
York Times, Feb, 27, 1965). The London 
Times which is not given to hyperbole, 
summed up the situation in these words: 
“Once again the Middle East comes to look— 
notwithstanding. Vietnam—the most explo- 
sive area in the world. The pace of the arms 
race there is quickening” (Feb. 12, 1965). 

In short, all of the elements leading to a 
tremiendous explosion are present today in 
the Middle East. And yet, the State Depart- 
ment shows an amazing complacency as 
though all is well. Thus, when one of our 
spokesmen tried to talk to one of the mem- 
bers of the U.S. mission to the U.N. on the 
Middle East crisis, he was asked the rhetorical 
question “What crisis?” This rather sur- 
prising—and shocking—response was the 
essence of Secretary Rusk's observations fol- 
lowing conferences with other American dip- 
lomats stationed in the Middle East. When 
asked whether he had noted any indications 
of increasing tensions in the Middle East, 
Secretary Rusk replied, “we did not see signs 
of it In the Middle East” (New York Times, 
Apr. 11, 1965). The posture of our State 
Department reminds us of the classical three 
monkeys who heard not, saw not and spoke 
not. It is hardly the kind of posture which 
breeds confidence among security-minded 
Americans. 

The U.S. spokesman at the U.S, mission to 
the UN. to whom we referred above, assured 
us, however, that, while the United States 
had no intentions of doing anything now to 
check the deteriorating situation in the Mid- 
dle East, it would act if an opportunity arose. 
Is it not astonishing that the greatest mili- 
tary power in the world with vast interests 
in the Middle East, and which is so concerned 
with the problems of maintaining peace 
there, must confess its inability to act now 
or to take some initiative that will reduce the 
tensions? While paralysis seems to plague 
the State Department now, we recall that not 
long ago the State Department was most 
active In discouraging a number of countries 
in the United Nations from carrying through 
& resolution that would have called for nego- 
tiations among the Middle Eastern states un- 
der U.N, auspices. 


THE ROLE OF THE REFUGEES 


In our original letter to Ambassador Stev- 
enson we called attention to the fact that 
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U.N. assistance to the Arab refugees was 
largely based on US. contributions, Of the 
estimated half billion dollars given so far to 
rehabilitate Arab refugees, 70 percent comes 
from the U.S. Treasury. Therefore, we asked 
Ambassador Stevenson what our Government 
was doing to make sure that these funds were 
not directly or indirectly helping the Pales- 
tine Liberation Army. Unfortunately, Am- 
bassador Steven's reply was couched in vague 
assurances. 

However, the American people can no 
longer accept Government evasion on the 
question of Arab refugees. Ever since the 
refugee problem came to the fore in the Mid- 
die East, the United States, through gener- 
ous instinct and the desire to help those who 
were really the victims of Arab power poll- 
tics, has paid the lion’s share for the upkeep 
of these people. But as the years have gone 
by, it has become a notorious fact, con- 
firmed in the official reports of UNRWA, that 
the refugee problem has become a pawn of 
Arab power politics. No one knows how 
many people are really entitled to U.N. help. 
Indeed, the rolls of the refugee population 
have been Inflated to such an extent that it 
is generally conceded that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who should not be receiv- 
ing U.N. help. Falsification of lists and other 
questionable practices have made a scandal 
of the whole situation and it is high time 
that the U.S. Government should demand 
a strict accounting, 

This becomes all the most urgent when it 
is now clear that the plight of the refugees 
and the subsidies granted by the U.N. are 
being used by those Arab leaders who want 
to convert the refugees into cannon fodder 
for their aggressive designs. The society be- 
lieves that humanitarian considerations 
make it necessary that our country con- 
tribute to those programs that will improve 
the conditions of the deserving refugees. 
However, if the American taxpayers are asked 
to contribute to support UNRWA, then they, 
in turn, are entitled to expect that U.S. funds 
will not in any way, directly or indirectly, 
perpetuate the present scandalous situation. 

This means, that our Government should 
insist that the neighboring Arab States take 
direct responsibility in absorbing their re- 
fugee populations in the full life of their 
countries. This is not only practicable but 
morally right. 

Our Government should also demand that 
all activities which contribute to inciting 
hatred among these refugees against other 
peoples, be strictly prohibited. 

Finally, our Government must make it 
clear that not one dollar will be contributed 
to UNRWA as long as the refugee camps 
continue to be used as recruiting bases for 
any military or paramilitary purposes which 
threaten the security of other states. 

We submit that these are minimal demands 
which will be supported by all security-mind- 
ed Americans. 

PROPOSALS 


The society is aware of the complexities 
surrounding the Middle East crisis, but this 
should not be cause for Inaction. On the 
contrary, it should stimulate our Government 
to seek ways and means of resolving these 
knotty problems before they are “settled” 
on the battlefield, It was with this in mind 
that we suggested to Ambassador Stevenson 
the following actions which could be taken 
by our Government: 

“(1) To appeal to all our NATO allies and, 
indeed, to all members of the United Nations 
to withhold all forms of military aid to those 
countries in the Middle East which pursue 
a policy of belligerence toward their neigh- 
bor or neighbors and which participate in 
the organization of armed forces which are 
being primed for aggressive purposes; 

“(2) That the President publicly appeal to 
all nations in the Middle East to settle their 
outstanding differences through peaceful ne- 
gotiations.” 
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The President's appeal, however, should be 
coupled with a statement that the United 
States will take appropriate countermeas- 
ures against violations against peace in the 
Middie East from whatever source, 

We must report that there was no response 
to these suggestions; nor have Government 
Spokesmen provided us with their own ideas 
as to how to tackle the crisis. 

We have laid this record bare before our 
readers because we believe they are entitled 
to know why it is that American diplomacy 
always reacts rather than acts; why it is that 
Americans are surprised when the crisis falls 
Upon them with blinding speed. The old 
Cliche that, to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, holds true in modern diplomacy and 
if the United States with all of its material 
and intellectual resources cannot find a way 
to halt the galloping deterioration in the 
Middle East today, then the price that we 
Shall have to pay later, will burden genera- 
tions to come. 


Federal Agencies Struggle for Control of 
$9 Billion Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, one out of 
every four dollars which the American 
Public spends on medical and hospital 
Care is filtered through the hands of the 
Federal Government. The distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Durwarp 
HALL, who also is a surgeon, has pointed 
out to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that the more than 
$9 billion a year which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will soon be spending in the fleld 
of medicine as a result of several new and 
Pending laws is the basis of a behind-the- 
Scenes power struggle between the social 
Workers and medically qualified person- 
nel in Government. 

Our colleague has suggested a mora- 
torium against any new legislation in this 
field until an investigation can be con- 
ducted by the Congress to determine 
Whether the social workers or profes- 
Sional medical personnel will control and 
Manage these Federal programs. 

If the Federal Government is to be our 
"brother's keeper,” as the Johnson ad- 
Ministration seems bent on accomplish- 
ing, then at the very least we ought to 
Make certain that the competent per- 
Sonnel administer these programs. 

A solution suggested by our colleague 
from Missouri, who as I say is a distin- 
guished surgeon and medical practi- 
tioner, is a separate department of health 
to be staffed by U.S. Public Health Service 
bhysicians and others expert in medical 
Matters, embracing all medical programs 
in which the Government is intervening, 
and closely coordinated with State health 
departments. 

I commend the remarks of our col- 
league, Dr. Hatz, to the attention of all 
Members of the House of Representa- 

es: 

Remarks ey CONGRESSMAN Durwaxgp G. HALL, 
Rervsiican or Mussourt, BEFORE THE 
Houss INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Commrrrer, Jory 23, 1965 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, because I am a physician, medical 
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legislation becomes my personal concern— 
especially in this session of the 

marked by a pell-mell rush to enact legis- 
lation injecting the Federal Government 
dominantly into medicine. 

Though I have stated and voted my op- 
position to Government medicine through 
the social security medicare program, I am 
prepared to advocate cooperation by the 
medical profession with all Federal laws 
duly enacted by Congress affecting medicine. 
In fact, this was my role at the New York 
City meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation last month. Whatever laws pertain- 
ing to medicine are enacted, they deserve 
to be carried out in such a fashion as to 
produce the best possible quality medical 
care to the American people, which those 
laws permit. If proved bad, they should be 
repealed in an orderly manner, after thor- 
ough trial and due process. 

The proposal presently before this com- 
mittee is, in my opinion, a faulty proposal, 
which would result in making more acute 
the present shortage of general practition- 
ers, otherwise known as the family physi- 
clans. Should this bill be enacted, new med- 
ical school graduates will gravitate to large 
centers in an even greater degree. The 
creation of medical centers as envisioned by 
this legislation would offer no new panacea 
in medical treatment or new armies of med- 
ical personnel—we will still have the same 
medical armament and the same number of 
physicians. 

But, I have not obtained time to testify 
at these hearings primarily to attack the 
bill before you; I appear for another and, in 
my opinion, a far more important purpose. 
This committee’s jurisdiction has, over the 
years, encompassed the spectrum of Gov- 
ernment medical programs, exclusive only 
of those of the military services, social secu- 
rity taxes, and the Veterans’ Administration. 
Your jurisdiction encompasses, in addition, 
the Food and Drug Administration, all U.S. 
Public Health Service programs, including 
those at the National Institutes of Health, 
medical programs of the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, the grant-in-aid programs of Hill-Bur- 
ton, research construction, the various dis- 
ease control programs to ald State health 
departments and the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, to mention but a few. 

Mr. Chairman, as the junior member of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, currently holding hearings; I 
am regular in attendance and I believe per- 
ceptive and delving re content of the multi- 
faceted witnesses. I conclude there is an 
area of jurisdictional question in both bodies 
concerning the legislative (or authorizing) 
committees, and the appropriation (or oper- 
ative) committees. It's time this was re- 
solved, at least to the point that the letter 
not lean on the “lame crutch” that, while 
exerting operative oversight, they are not 
required to appropriate for all that is au- 
thorized—or else the legislative committees 
must take the “bit in their mouths” and 
desist from blanket authorizations in the 
vain hope that it will not be entirely appro- 
priated for. 

Over the years the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Social Security Administration 
have lived under the same roof—first at the 
Federal Social Security Agency and then, 
starting in 1953, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. During all this 
time, these two activities—Social Security 
and Public Health Service—have been in a 
power struggle, each seeking to be dominant 
in the control and administration of what- 
ever medical programs are established within 
the Government. 

If this committee is not aware of this in- 
ner-department struggle, I urge that you 
launch an investigation. Employees in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may not wish to risk the security of 
their positions by openly testfiying—but you 
on this committee surely have second- and 
third-layer employee acquaintances, here as 
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well as back home in public health work, 
who are involved in medical programs and 
who would readily confide information con- 
cerning the inner struggle to which I refer. 
I have several friends in the Public Health 
Service and many in State and local health 
departments who admit of their disappoint- 
ment that both branches of Congress have 
passed social security medical legislation in 
which trained medical personnel are excluded 
in favor of social workers in the control, 
operation, and management of medical bene- 
fits to be provided. They belleve that if 
the Federal Government is to enter medical 
care in a big way, the medical departments 
and medical personnel within government (at 
all levels), should administer such programs. 
With their contentions I agree; that is, if 
government is to enter the field, surely the 
educated and trained physicians of govern- 
ment are much more qualified in medical 
matters than are social workers. 

Surely, if this legislative proposal, which 
you are today considering, represents the 
hastily concocted counterthrust of the Pub- 
lic Health Service to regain parity, or assume 
dominance, of the medical matters; in retali- 
ation to the social security bill which favors 
“social worker” control; then this effort of 
theirs must be rejected, because in its haste 
(or for other reasons) it fails to produce good 
results by offering anything tangible or new 
in medical advance, by offering no new treat- 
ments or examinations not now being of- 
fered, by operating with the same number of 
trained physicians and technicians now 
actively and visually engaged, by threaten- 
ing to draw skills away from needy areas not 
adjacent to the large medical centers which 
it proposes to establish, and by surely pro- 
ducing a “siphoning off” of young general 
practitioners from rural and semirural areas, 
compounding many problems of physician 
shortages well projected to all of you, al- 
though the ratio of physician to patient re- 
mains the same, thanks to a self-policed 
medical profession, 

The committee should be aware that errors 
are important and existent in a game where 
the stakes are high, and Federal medical ex- 
penditures of taxpayers’ moneys total 25 
percent, or $9 billion of the total $36 billion 
our Nation annually spends for health, and 
both figures are and will accelerate rapidly. 

May I suggest to this committee that it 
declare a moratorium on any medical legis- 
lation until opportunity has been provided 
the committee with ample time to examine 
closely this power struggle. I suggest that 
you consider conducting an extensive in- 
vestigation. Your action will be applauded 
by public health personnel in all levels of 
government. Though I remain stanchly 
opposed to the Federal Government moving 
in on the private practice of medicine, as a 
legislator, I feel a responsibility to assist 
in coordinating Government activities in 
health, to produce the best results. It is 
not fair to the American taxpayers, nor is 
it fair to the best interests of persons in need 
of health services, that Federal agencies in 
this field be permitted to engage in power 
struggles for power's sake. Finally, let us 
allow time to see the effect such as abuse 
factors, doctor (medical student) recruit- 
ment and others incident to the implementa- 
tion of H.R. 6675, as amended. 

Long ago, Congress should have defined 
clearly the role of physicians in Government 
service. Long ago Congress should have ele- 
vated a single service of Government physi- 
cians to that of a Department of Health 
and turned over to it the administration of 
all Federal medical programs with a single 
exception of military medicine. 

Had this been done, we would not today 
be faced with the possibility that an agency 
with no medical expertise would be taking 
over the operation of a program beyond their 
competence; nor would this ill-conceived 
legislation be before you today. Reflect on 
the fact that currently the best medicine 
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of a public health nature, or preventive 
nature, such as we truly envision in the 
war on stroke, cancer, and heart disease, 
occurs when administered by and through 
the various departments of health in the 
States of the Union. They are set up sepa- 
rately, have the tradition, are staffed with 
medics and proper ancillary personnel (in- 
cluding trained medical social workers}, and 
habitually coordinate with the U.S. Public 
Health Service personnel and Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is as it should be at all levels. 
I urge your pensive consideration and with- 
holding of precipitous action at a time when 
sacred cows are choking channels of good 
government, preempting professional pre- 
rogatives, and robbing breakthroughs in re- 
search—to say naught of bankrupting the 
Nation. 


Economic Progress in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, under the 
leadership of Gov. William W. Scranton, 
my Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
been making great economic and indus- 
trial progress. Unemployment in the 
Johnstown area of Pennsylvania has, for 
example, dropped from 15.4 percent in 
January 1963, to 4.4 percent in May 1965. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from remarks by Pennsylvania Secretary 
of Commerce John K. Tabor to Johns- 
town industrial leaders on July 22, be in- 
serted in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Excerrts From REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE JOHN K. TABOR To INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT LEADERS, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Jr 22, 1965 
Secretary of Commerce John K. Tabor 

called Johnstown’s economic recovery “the 

most dramatic in the Commonwealth,” but 
added that much remains to be done.“ He 
pointed to the State-Federal Appalachian 
program as “another valuable tool to create 
permanent jobs for this area” which had al- 
ready, under Governor Scranton’s leader- 
ship, provided a new Appalachia develop- 
ment highway as in Route 219 from the 

Maryland border to Johnstown. 

Speaking of Johnstown’s recovery, Tabor 
noted: 

“Unemployment in the Johnstown area 
had dropped from 15.4 percent in January 
1963, to 4.4 percent in May 1965; the great- 
est drop of any labor market area in the 
State during that 29-month period. 

“At the same time, the labor market has 
been slowly but steadily increasing—mean- 
ing the drop in unemployment has not been 
merely by outmigration.. Such a pattern, 
said Tabor, is indicative of ‘true economic 

health,” 

i “In just the past 12 months, 3,100 more 

jobs have been added in the Johnstown 

area.” 

He noted that statewide “there are today 
339,000 more men and women at work than 
in January 1963; unemployment has been 
cut from 9.4 to 4.4 percent; and the State's 
unemployment rate for 4 consecutive 
months has been below the national unem- 
ployment rate—the first time this has oc- 
garsa since labor statistics began to be kept 
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Tabor attributed the dramatic resurgence 
here and statewide to (1) excellent Indus- 
trial development tools provided by present 
and previous legislatures and private action; 
(2) a vastly improved business climate, de- 
veloped in the past 2 years; and (3) a dy- 
namic partnership forged between private 
citizens and groups on the one hand, and 
the State, on the other, illustrated by the 
Governor’s council of business and industry 
(of which Mr. Walter Krebs is a member), 
the 100,000 Pennsylyanians, development 
credit corporations, and the outstanding job 
done by local industrial development groups, 
such as the Johnstown Chamber of Com- 
merce, working with PIDA. These three 
things enabled Pennsylvania to “take full 
advantage of, and even outpace, the national 
economy.” 

As Governor Scranton’s representative to 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Tabor then reported that in the Appalachian 
program, in the next 2 years, “The first 
Appalachian development highway segment 
to be built in Pennsylvania will be at Johns- 
town on Route 219; Pennsylvania would re- 
ceive $55 million of the first 6200 million 
for development highways to be matched by 
a nearly equal amount from the State; the 
Appalachia development highway system in 
Pennsylvania will include Route 22 from 
Greensburg to Harrisburg, Route 219 from 
the Maryland border to Johnstown, and 
Route 220 from the Maryland border to Wil- 
liamsport; Pennsylvania will receive $11.8 
million for mining area restoration—being 
100 percent of the initial allocation of funds; 
Pennsylvania will recelye $1.172 million for 
access roads into industrial parks and sites, 
to be matched by $502,000 from local 
municipalities.” 

Tabor sald he was greatly heartened by 
the seriousness of purpose of the 11 member 
States of the Appalachian Commission, and 
their ‘determination to date, to make the 
Appalachian dollars build well-placed capi- 
tal assets (such as roads, sewage treatment 
plants, vocational education structures, and 
restored mining areas) which would 
strengthen the capacity of key points in 
Appalachia to grow and generate enduring 
private sector jobs.“ 

Tabor also noted that under the admin- 
istration’s $10-billion, 10-year highway pro- 
gram, Cambria County would gain the 
following: 


Million 

Primary roads „TL 119. 0 
Secondary roads 41.7 
Total mvestment 160.7 


Otherwise, construction would take 33 
years to complete. 


Sugar Brinkmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, last month 
on June 30 a new daily newspaper cov- 
ering Latin American affairs appeared 
on the American scene. President John- 
son called the Latin American Times “a 
path-breaking venture in American 
journalism." Its early issues have oc- 
casioned endorsement from many gov- 
ernment and business leaders alike. The 
paper is an English language daily, cir- 
culated throughout the world and de- 
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voted entirely to news of Latin America— 
business, political, cultural, and com- 
Merical news. In its issue of Monday, 
July 19, the Latin American Times ran 
& lead editorial entitled, Sugar Brink- 
manship.” I think it fitting to read at 
this time, to take a look at the sugar sit- 
uation, and this editorial appears to cover 
the problem in a way that -ve can all 
understand. 
The editorial follows: 
BUGAR BRINESMANSHIP 


World sugar prices have collapsed. And 
Latin American sugar producers are beset 
with fear that U.S. indifference to their plight 
may abandon them to a severe economic de- 
pression as a result. 

The question of how much sugar the 
United States should import—and from 
whom—is complex. The various aspecta of 
the problem are best examined one at a 
time. 

The overall situation is that 16 Latin Amer- 
ican countries that produce sugar and sell it 
to the United States feel their sugar produc- 
ing industries are threatened by action the 
U.S. Congress may take. The Congress will 
soon begin elaborating a new sugar act which 
will determine the countries’ sale to the U.S. 
domestic market. The most galling of sev- 
eral unfavorable measures that may go into 
the new bill is a sugar import fee. 

Our Latin American suppliers are today 
fulfilling their quotas in the U.S. market at 
approximately 6.75 cents a pound for their 
Sugar, The world price is around 1.9 cents a 
pound. 

To produce sugar at all, even for their 
home consumption, Latin American countries 
have to sell in both the United States and 
the world markets. Latin America is pro- 
ducing its sugar today at costs close to the 
average between what they get in world mar- 
kets and what they get from the United 
States. 

For this reason, the proposed import fee 
of about 20 cents per 100 pounds on sugar 
brought into the United States will cause 
them to lose money on all their sugar pro- 
duction, 

Many arguments will be marshalled, as 
many have already been, to justify this im- 
port fee, which comes on top of a traditional 
tariff or import tax on foreign sugar. 

U.S. beet sugar producers want a larger 
share of the U.S. sugar market, though their 
production costs are so high they have to be 
subsidized by the U.S. Government. 

The only other U.S. sector that will be grat- 
ified by the effects of the sugar import fee 
are certain anonymous official policymakers 
buried deep within the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. 

These are members of the so-called one 
world group, who would Uke to break up 
gradually the existing system of sugar im- 
port controls under which the United States 
assigns sugar import quotas at guaranteed 
prices to traditional overscas suppliers. Many 
of these suppliers, of course, are in Latin 
America. 

The national and international interests 
that. will suffer injury if the import fee is 
levied far outweigh the above In Importance. 

To begin with, the extremely dificult job 
of the State Department's own Bureau of 
American Republics, headed by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Latin America Jack Hood 
Vaughn, will be made much more thorny if 
the sugar import fee that harms Latin Amer- 
ica is part of the forthcoming sugar law. 

Sixteen Latin American governments are 
already upset over the State Department's 
apparent support of the Import fee. Among 
them are those countries that have given the 
United States its main support in the tragic 
Dominican episode. 

To these governments, that have just 
rushed to Washington's aid in a serious crisis, 
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the apparent decision on sugar is a distinct 
slap in the face. 

Next, the U.S. Alliance for Progress is an 
efort to help develop Latin American eco- 
nomics, U.S. leaders speak early and often 
of encourmging the Latin Americans to help 
themselves. Yet the Latin Americans will 
be crippled in their endeavors to do so if 
Washington pulls the rug out from under so 
important an industry as Latin American 
Sugar production. 

Finally, there can be no sale of U.S. exports 
to Latin America unless the United States 
Spends dollars buying from Latin America. 
Across the United States, industries in vir- 
tually every State will feel it if Latin Ameri- 
Ca’s sugar economies are torpedoed by short- 
Sighted, nationalistic, or highly theoretical 
US. policies. 

The new U.S. Sugar Act regulating sugar 
imports stil remains to be written. The 
Congress must weigh carefully its actions on 
this issue. Direct foreign aid is coming un- 
der closer congressional and public scrutiny 
euch year. It would be rash for the Congress 
to threaten the survival of our neighbors’ su- 
gar industries at any time. It would be reck- 
less to do so when the world sugar market has 
Collapsed and the pinch is developing over 
foreign aid. 


Civil Rights Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, recently offered some 
noteworthy comments on the direction 
of the civil rights movement in this 
country. In particular, he cautioned 
that the civil rights movement could 
Weaken its effectiveness in discharging 
its major responsibility by attempting to 

e the vehicle of opinion for other 
Subjects. His immediate concern cen- 

around statements by certain civil 
Tights leaders with regard to American 
Policy in Vietnam. As the American in- 
volvement in Vietnam continues, there 
will be even greater temptation to speak 
Out on this issue. With this in mind, Mr. 
Wilkins’ views may well be of special 
interest to Members of Congress. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that his 
Column, as it appeared in the July 21 

of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, be entered at this point in the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crymu RIGHTS AND VIETNAM 

New Yorx.—]If the civil rights movement 
should go off on a foreign policy kick It will 
Weaken its effectiveness in discharging its 
Major responsibility here at home. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
driven by his great personal devotion to 

and nonviolence and, no doubt, by the 
adrice of aids in the civil rights cause, has 
Proposed that the United States withdraw 
rom Vietnam and negotiate a peace. 

At the preesnt time, the score is 2 to 1 
®zainst the King proposal. The 2,000 dele- 
Fates to the NAACP convention did not con- 
Sider such a resolution and several hundred 

RE convention delegates voted against it. 


National Urban League and SNCC are 
Rot recorded, 
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FITS ALL ISSUES 


The argument that it will be futile for 
civil rights groups to struggle for equality 
if nuclear war is to be loose in the world 
can be made for the supporters of birth con- 
trol or for the crusaders against alr and 
water pollution, for those seeking wildlife 
and forest conservation, or for workers in a 
hundred other causes. Under such reason- 
ing practically all human activity should 
cease unless allied with the peace movement, 

There are, of course, many kibitzers in the 
civil rights campaign whose No, 1 objective 
is not the attainment of the civil rights of 
Negro citizens. Nor do their hearts bleed for 
the Vietnamese. Nor do they hate colonial- 
ism in its pure form; they hate certain of 
those whom they label as practitioners. 


DISSIPATION OF ENERGY? 


And, too, Negro Americans should be wary 
of the race and color gambit. Last week I 
received a letter from an interested white 
person objecting to my belief that civil rights 
tasks in America should be separated from 
foreign policy in Vietnam. He concluded by 
asking my stand on “shooting my colored 
brother” in Asia. 

In the broadest sense, all men are my 
brothers, but Premier Chou En-lai, for ex- 
ample, is no close relative. At least, he and 
his are not close enough for me to ease my 
fight here against racial bigotry tn order to 
enter into a foreign policy matter that seems 
to be of more than passing interest to Com- 
munist China, 

To tie a whole movement for domestic 
citizenship equality to the military opera- 
tion In Vietnam strikes many people as a 
costly dissipation of energies and resources. 

All over this land of ours, not in a faraway 
corner of Asta, there are 20 millions of Negro 
citizens, several millions of Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and numerous other deprived groups 
awaiting u to better opportunities 
and richer lives in the world’s richest coun- 
try. By dint of strategy and sacrifice and 
struggle and suffering, both the moral and 
the practical arguments for equality have 
been driven home. 

EFFECT ON OTHERS 


The three branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment have fashioned new tools to effect 
change, the voting bill passed by the House 
last week being the latest exhibit of concern. 
The three great religious faiths are diligently 
at work. The college students are fired and 
determined upon this issue. Finally, the 
Negro citizens themselves are at last aware 
and aroused. 

It would be a tactical error at this crucial 
point to change course or to take on another 
objective. For us here, Selma is just as 
im, t as Saigon (or have we forgotten 
so quickly?). Hattiesburg is as much a chal- 
lenge as Hanol. Chicago and Boston school 
segregation is right under our noses. Racial 
unemployment and racial ghettoes stare us 
in the face. 

East Texas, central Loulsiana, rural Geor- 
gia, and the hinterlands of Alabama are 
closer than Cambodia, Besides, they contain 
our fellow citizens and our real relatives. 
Dilution of the civil rights drive is not in 
order. 


Cost of Living Allowances for Federal Em- 
ployees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
of this year an Executive order was issued 
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which nearly wipes out the cost of liv- 
ing allowance for Federal employees in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
This is an allowance that was first estab- 
lished under the Brookhart Act in 1930, 
and is now being granted to Government 
workers in Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Based on reliable reports furnished to 
me, the cost of living in these four areas 
has differed little, and I am unable to 
understand why the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico were singled out for such 
a drastic reduction in cost of living al- 
lowance. 

I am also strongly opposed to a bill, 
H.R. 8390, which would further decrease 
this meager allowance. 

Mr. Speaker, cost of living allowances 
have served a constructive purpose. 
They have provided incentive for at- 
tracting desirable employees, and stabil- 
ized personnel in nonforeign areas. 

The Civil Service Commission's action 
in cutting the cost of living allowances 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands will 
undoubtedly aggravate existing problems 
which have necessitated special atten- 
tion from the Post Office Department, 
particularly since the transfer of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands from the jur- 
isdiction of the Atlanta to the New York 
post office region. 

There are also serious political impli- 
cations involved in this action to reduce 
the cost of living allowance. It is ap- 
parent that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion took this action solely on the basis 
of its assumed obligation to administer 
cost of living allowance under Executive 
Order 10000. However, this is bound to 
have some significant and direct effect 
on the political situation in Puerto Rico, 
particularly—both internally and ex- 
ternally. Historically and culturally, 
Puerto Rico has close bonds with all of 
South America. In view of the recent 
development in the Dominican Republic, 
we should not underestimate the adverse 
propaganda effects of reducing the cost 
of living allowance. Puerto Rico is a 
showcase of democracy in action. What 
happens there is bound +o affect the ma- 
jor effort we are making in South 
America under the Alliance for Progress 
program. Puerto Rico, itself, is split into 
three major political movements, ori- 
ented toward preservation of the Com- 
monwealth status, statehood, and inde- 
pendence, the latter sparked by a strong 
nationalist movement. 

Large numbers of Americans of Puerto 
Rican descent feel strongly that they are 
victims of racial discrimination in a 
number of major areas, such as employ- 
ment, housing, and education. They re- 
spond strongly to any move which, from 
their point of view, adversely affects 
their status—political, economic, or so- 
cial, whether in Puerto Rico or in the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, in February of last year, 
hearings were held on a bill, H.R. 7401, 
similar to the one that is now proposed. 
With respect to this bill, Chairman John 
W. Macy, Jr., of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, stated in part: 

We urge enactment of this proposed legis- 
lation in order that the pay principles of the 
Federal Salary Reform Act may be properly 
applied in the areas where the allowances 
are now paid. 
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On June 1, 1965, testifying before the 
House Subcommittee on Compensation, 
Chairman Macy frankly conceded that 
the pay recommendations of the admin- 
istration could, at best, be expected to 
hold the line and prevent a worsening of 
the gap in comparability with respect to 
pay for postal and Federal employees as 
of the survey taken March 1964. He 
further conceded that an increase of at 
least five-tenths of 1 percent would be 
necessary to reach real comparability, 
and even this would have a 1-year gap 
built in. 

When it comes to reduction of the cost 
of living allowance, the Commission has 
moved most resolutely and on this as- 
pect, alleged comparability must be ab- 
solute and current, as distinguished from 
the Commission’s approach to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge the surveys 
that were used in arriving at the Com- 
mission’s conclusions, with respect to the 
necessity for reducing the cost-of-living 
allowance. To the best of my knowledge, 
all that the Commission has presented 
to substantiate its fiscal conclusions are 
summaries of the results of surveys taken 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
No representative of affected employees 
was ever consulted or advised concerning 
specific methods and criteria utilized in 
the survey. Further, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was cited as the author- 
ity for surveys taken earlier this year in 
Hawaii and Alaska, but neither the Com- 
mission nor the Bureau was involved in 
the most recent survey of Pureto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. In these in- 
stances, I understand the Department of 
State conducted the survey, and this De- 
partment has no particular mission in 
this area. Surveys conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the affected employees show 
that actual living costs in San Juan, for 
example, are 20 percent above costs in 
the Washington, D.C., area. It is quite 
possible that the difference is accounted 
for by the fact that the State Depart- 
ment’s so-called survey compared unlike 
things, such as hamburgers with steaks. 

The president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, Mr. 
David Dubinsky, was recently quoted, 
from a statement he made before a Sen- 
ate labor subcommittee, that the cost of 
living in San Juan was 29 percent higher 
than in Washington, D.C. A conserva- 
tive survey taken by employees them- 
selves last year shows cost 20 percent 
higher in San Juan as against Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The following is a quote from Chair- 
man Macy’s letter with respect to H.R. 
7401 last year: 

You will see that the survey findings show 
that private enterprise salary rates in Alaska 
are rather substantially above mainland pri- 
vate enterprise averages, On the other hand, 
in both Hawaii and Puerto Rico the private 
enterprise salaries are shown to be generally 
less than those on the mainland. 


It will be noted that this year the Com- 
mission found grounds for excluding re- 
duction of cost-of-living allowance in 
Hawaii, It is difficult to believe that the 
cost of living in Hawaii has increased ab- 
normally in past months as against that 
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of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
I am not opposed to the maintenance 
of the cost-of-living allow for Ha- 
wali, as well as Alaska, but empha- 
sizes the distinction that has been made. 

In that same letter, Chairman Macy 
also stated, with reference to the phasing 
out of cost-of-living allowance over a 
period of not to exceed 6 years: 

We believe that even where increase base 
rates are not warranted, the allowances can 
be terminated through a series of small re- 
ductions so that, with very few exceptions, 
no.employee will receive less gross compensa- 
tion than he is now getting, provided that 
statutory adjustments are made annually to 
reflect Bureau of Labor Statistics findings on 
national averages of private enterprise sal- 
aries, 


Mr. Speaker, utilizing step 7, level 4 of 
the Postal Field Service as the median, 
postal employees in Puerto Rico face a 
net loss of $600 in take-home pay in this 
first year, with reduction of cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance from 12% to 5 percent. 
Virgin Island employees with a reduction 
from 15 to 5 percent face an even greater 
loss in net take-home pay between now 
and July 1, 1966. It should be noted that 
the Virgin Islands must import virtually 
all manufactured and finished products, 
with a significant increase in cost for 
even the smallest household item of daily 
use. 
In the case of Puerto Rico, residents 
suffer certain financial disabilities by 
virtue of their Commonwealth status, 
which places them at a distinct disad- 
vantage as against residents of the main- 
land. A new Chevrolet, for example, 
costs over $1,000 more in San Juan than 
in the United States. In addition, the 
purchaser must pay from $200 to $300 for 
the license plates in the first year, plus 
proportionately reduced amounts in the 
years following. Further, residents of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
denied, for example, the benefits of re- 
cently reduced excise taxes on automo- 
biles, TV sets, and so forth. 

The reduction of the cost-of-living al- 
lowance at this time has created much 
bitterness among the affected employees. 
They consider it highly discriminatory. 
Newspapers in San Juan have given it 
considerable prominence in recent 
months. From an editorial point of view, 
they are universally indignant. For ex- 
ample, a typical comment appeared in 
the San Juan Star on July 15, 1965, under 
the headline “Blue Collar Pay Rates Are 
Hiked,” which read: 

As down goes the cost-of-living allowance 
for white collar Federal workers in Puerto 


Rico, up goes the pay for the blue collar 
workers for the Navy. 


The item stated further that 942 em- 
ployees at Roosevelt Roads, and the 
Naval Station in San Juan, would receive 
a 7.7-percent raise, starting with the first 
pay period after July 14. 

This is to point out that while the 
Commission has been quick to equate 
postal employees in Puerto Rico with 
those on the mainland, distinct differ- 
ences are being ignored. Postal em- 
ployees in Puerto Rico, especially letter 
carriers and window clerks, must be able 
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to speak both English and Spanish. Un- 
less they are able to do so, and this ap- 
plies only somewhat less to other em- 
ployees, they cannot possibly be of any 
value. Apparently, the Commission re- 
gards this unusual requirement quite 
casually. There is no such requirement 
on the mainland. Has this been taken 
into consideration by the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission? 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in bringing 
this inequity to the attention of the 
House is to urge my colleagues to seek 
immediate action on H.R. 568, which 
would terminate the economic injustice 
imposed by the Commission, and pro- 
vide for a proper survey which would in- 
clude appropriate consultation with the 
representatives of affected employees. ? 


The Real Alabama—Part XXXV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the history of Alabama is rich 
with courageous deeds, foresighted ac- 
tions, and of sturdy people who through 
hard work have built a State of which 
we are proud. 

The State's history can be summarized 
in the history of its counties. And as 
part of this series, over the next few 
days, I wish to convey outlines of the 
stories of the six counties of Alabama's 
First Congressional District. 

The first of these is Choctaw County 
which is located between the Tombigbee 
River and the western border of the 
State. A brief summary of the history 
of the county follows: 

CHOCTAW COUNTY, ALA. 

The southwestern part of the State is the 
location of Choctaw County. It is bounded 
by Sumter County on the north, on the east 
by Marengo and Clarke Counties, on the south 
by Washington County, and on the west by 
the Mississippi line. Choctaw County was 
created by the legislature on December 29. 
1847, from territory taken from Sumter and 
Washington Counties. Choctaw has a land 
area of 918 square miles, and its county seat 
is Butler. 

Betcha Chukka was an Indian village at 
the site of the present Tuscahoma, and 4 
Choctaw village site was called Chickasabays, 
where stands the present Ararat. On the 
west bank of the Tombigbee River opposite 
the northwest corner of Clarke County was 
a large Choctaw village called Paulukabunna 
or “Fork Laid Across“ Okegaya was settled 
in 1763 by Kosati and Okchayl Indians for 
only 4 years—this was on the Tombigbee at 
the site of the present West Oakchl. Oka- 
hapassa was another Choctaw village on Ca- 
passa Creek. Puskus Piaya was near Puss- 
cuss Creek, 344 miles east of the present 
Emory. At the site of the present Naheola 
was another Choctaw town. And early In- 
dians before the Choctaws left their marks 
in various ceremonial and burial mounds to 
be found in Choctaw County. 

Timber is the main income product of 
Choctaw County, but many possliblities lie in 
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the numerous minerals to be found here. 
For instance: gypsum lignite, buhrstone, 
chalcedony, clay. soft limestone, glauconite, 
marcasite, petroleum, natural gas, fossil 
resin, salt brine, and sand. The first oil well 
was brought in in 1944 at Gilbertown Oil 
Field. Wells drilled since have produced 
either oil or natural gas. The history of 
Choctaw County seems to be Just starting. 

Choctaw County has 41 elementary schools, 
7 junior high schools, and 4 senior high 
schools. The Livingston State Teachers Col- 
lege is 36 miles north of Butler, and 66 miles 
further takes you to the University of Ala- 
bama, Recreational facilities are many and 
very good, with a 70-acre lake one-half mile 
west of Butler and 89 other private lakes and 
public lakes. Fishing is excellent. Game is 
80 plentiful that there are 15 private hunting 
Clubs with hunting preserves amounting to 
approximately 80,000 acres in Choctaw 
County. 


Section 14(b) Safeguards for Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp, an 
editorial contained in the July 27 issue 
of the Washington Daily News. 

The editorial outlines some of the basic 
Points of concern that are shared by 
many Members of Congress on the re- 
tention or repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

I submit this editorial to my colleagues 
for your personal edification and infor- 
Mation: 

SECTION 14(b) SAFEGUARDS FOR WORKERS 

It now appears evident the administration 
has the votes both in the House and the 
Senate to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Before that happens, the leadership should 
take a look at proposed safeguards for rank- 
and-file workers who may be forced to join 
Unions once repeal takes effect. 

One of these would require ratification by 
Secret ballot of any union shop agreement, 
in place of the present arrangement under 
Which the union simply shows signed pledge 
Cards representing a majority of workers in 
a plant. 

This makes considerable sense. If a con- 
tract is to bind every employee to pay union 
dues whether he likes it or not, is it too much 
to ask for a secret ballot to make sure the 
Union, at least, has majority support? 

So does the proposal for tighter restric- 
tions on use of union funds in politics, The 
Supreme Court has ruled that a union mem- 
ber's dues cannot be used for political pur- 
Poses against his will. But, in practice, with- 
Out specific legislation, it is almost impossible 
5 individual worker to get his money 


Also meriting serious consideration are 
curbs on union disciplinary powers over 
forced members and a ban on union shop 
Contracts where racial discrimination is 
Practiced. 

Proponents of repeal deny it will result 
in any enslavement of workers by union 
leaders. They should write into the law 
guarantees to make sure they're right. 
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Self-Sacrifice at OEO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A4061 of the Appendix of the Recorp of 
July 26, the majority floor manager of 
H.R. 8283, the so-called war on poverty 
bill, has been kind enough to provide a 
chart. This chart shows the names of 
consultants and experts in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, their current per 
diem wage, their previous places of em- 
ployment and in most cases, their 
previous incomes. 

I certainly want to say how much I 
appreciate this information. It is 
exactly what I have wanted OEO to 
supply me for many months. I believe 
that its introduction in the Recorp is a 
service to the Memibers of the House and 
the American people as a whole. 

Unfortunately, the interpretation 
which accompanies the chart seems 
faulty. The interpretation says that 
so-called consultants and experts have 
taken great salary cuts to join the war 
on poverty forces. It is intimated that 
they have done so at great sacrifice and 
hardship. A few scattered samples, 
chosen from the list at random, are cited 
to support this contention. 

I believe that we must look at the en- 
tire chart to find the real answer. It 
takes only a 20-minute analysis of this 
chart, using the figures supplied in the 
interpretation which accompanies it in 
the July 26 Recorp, to find the follow- 
ing facts: 

Of the 278 persons named on this 
chart, only 45 receive less wages from 
OEO than from their previous or regular 
places of employment. In many cases, 
the cut is negligible. Just 30 receive 
about the same amount. For 12, no pre- 
vious income is listed. 

Mr. Speaker, that means that of the 
278 persons, 191 receive more wages from 
OEO than from their previous or regular 
places of employment. In most cases 
this is a substantial increase. 

Of that group listed as “full-time con- 
sultants,“ just 21 make less money at 
OEO than in their previous jobs. Sixteen 
receive about the same and there is no 
previous wage record for six. Of the 
131 persons in this category, 88 receive 
substantially more than on their pre- 
vious jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, in the group listed as “in- 
termittent consultants” there are 114 
names. Of this group, just 17 receive 
less money on days when they work for 
OEO than for a day spent at their regu- 
lar employment. Ten receive about the 
same and there is no previous wage rec- 
ord on four of them. That means that 
of 114 persons, 83 receive more working 
for OEO. 

Of the group listed as “full-time ex- 
perts,” seven receive less than in their 
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previous jobs. Four receive about the 
same; there is no record of previous in- 
come for 2, and 20 receive substantially 
more. 

Of those receiving the OEO top sal- 
ary of $100 per day, or according to the 
figures provided in the interpretation in 
the Recorp of July 26, a total of $26,000 
& year, 7 took a cut in salary to work 
for OEO, but this wage represented an 
increase of up to 50 percent for 13 
individuals. 

Mr, Speaker, to me this does not indi- 
cate any great degree of sacrifice. 

It is also interesting to note some of 
the people who are included on the list, 
and some of the titles they are given. 
For instance, in the case of one consul- 
tant we learn he was previously Director 
of program development, $325 per week.” 
But we are not told for whom he directed 
program development. We find another 
consultant listed as “Director, Rocky 
Mountain region” but we do not know of 
what. We find another listed as a “State 
director,” but once again do not know 
what he was directing. There are sey- 
eral such cases. 

Then, we are interested to find that the 
deputy campaign director for Senator 
ROBERT KENNEDY, Mr. William Vanden 
Heuvel, has moved up from his $20,000 
a year job as a politician to $26,000 a 
year as a poverty warrior. 

It is also interesting to learn that the 
former director of the leadership studies 
center for the United Auto Workers, Mr. 
Brendon Sexton, has left that paltry 
$13,500-a-year job to earn $26,000 a year 
as a poverty warrior. 

It was heart warming to learn that 
Vincente T. Ximenes, formerly national 
coordinator of the Democratic National 
Committee at $17,200 a year, now makes 
$18,200 as a poverty warrior. The chart 
tells us that he is one of the OEO staff 
member in charge of “inspections.” 

It was equally interesting to learn that 
Mr. D. H. Radler took a cut in pay from 
$18,500 as an employee of the Demo- 
cratic State committee—way down to 
one a year as an “office director” at 

EO. 

Mr. Speaker, such examples of self- 
sacrifice should warm the hearts of all. 
I am sure that many of my colleagues 
will find names and other information 
supplied by this chart equally heart 
warming and so I am again introducing 
it in the Recorp, for handy reference. 

For the sake of convenience, I might 
point out that $35 a day represents an 
annual income of $9,100; $40 a day 
equals $10,400 annually; $45 a day equals 
$11,700 annually; $50 a day equals $13,- 
000 annually; $55 a day equals $14,300 
annually; $60 a day equals $15,600 an- 
nually; $65 a day equals $16,900 annu- 
ally; $70 a day equals $18,200 annually; 
$75 a day equals $19,500 annually; $80 
a day equals $20,800 annually; $85 a day 
equals $21,900 annually; $90 a day equals 
$23,400 annually; $95 a day equals $24,- 
700 annually; and $100 a day equals 
$26,000 annually. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to com- 
pare these figures against the chart 
offered by the majority: 
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Current full-time consultants as of dale submitied to GAO 


Previous employment 


Director of es relations, Martin Marrietta Corp., $50,000 per annum. 
8 “ee Peace Cae, f $17, 5 5 

employed, design per annum. 
Public relations . New, York State Labor Department, $15,000 


per ann: 
Owner, Edward K. Moss International, $25,000 per annum. 
Director of program ad a 8325 4 5 — eck. 

Accountant executive, Darcy, Bush & Osborne, Inc., $9,500 por annum. 
8 York State Commissioner for Human Rights, $15,890 per annum. 


Earl 1 50 Kr 
8 office, United a ans, $470 per men month. 


Commercial artist, Kaufman Associates, $5,500 annum. 
Assistant instructor, Spanish language 3 the blind, 35,500 per 


annum. 
Women's ‘editor, $21,000, 


fan Ronal 
Allott, Patricia A... 


Dec. 29, 1964 
Doherty, James E Nov. 8, 1964 


Hughes, Eleanor P. -| May 5, 1965 50 g annum. 
Tait, Lauline W... Apr. 20, 1065 50 Director, public affairs, Kennedy Center for Performing Arts, $12,000 per 
annum. 
Michaels, Anna MM May 3. 1065 50 Account coordinator, Edward K. Moss International, $100. per 
Roddy, Robert Feb. 15, 1065 60 erry peg relations ns consultant, Minneapolis Hospital Services Be ation: 
Price, G 55 Executive di N or, BAAC, New tr City, $14,800 per annum. 
wi 70 Associate professor Swarthmore, $15,000 per annum, 
Constable. E 35 English Institute, University of of Honduras, $14,300 per annum, 
Long, Lewis M. 0 F peycbologist, chiof, $12,170 
ong, y ycho! 0 Aud annum, 
Carter, C 40 Counselor, Howard University, $8,200 per ann 
50 -| Admir istrative Officer of Peace Corps, $10. G80 per per ann 
78 8 theast Asia project, Bureau of Education and. Cultural Affairs, 
2 unn 
VISA dos General 8 and executive vice president of BBB in Pittsburgh, 
$20,040 per annum. 
Blackburn, John J. = 65 VISTA e do. Pastor, $14,200 per annum. 
Chong, Charles 50 Assistant to president of American Federation of State, cs and Municipal 
Employees, $16,111 per annua. 
Parsons, Arch. 45 3 83 editor, Los ‘Angeles Times, $325 
Rantane, Bruno 50 International esentative, 55 ican Federatlon, St a County and 
Municipal al Employees, $10,500 
Sill, Maurice III.. 70 3 research and N e Youth, Inc., 817.000 per 
wo 1 American Machine & Foundry Co., $13,500 annum. 
70 -| Staff director, Department of Commerce, $i 000 . Lacing 
90 Consultant NS, Office of Education, $75 per nay 
4 Senior ye hologist social worker, UCLA, $9. 
5⁰ Associate director, Lower East Side Neighborhood 4 1 Now 
z SN DN E NO 81 aT 
Social anal ent of Labor, $8, per annum. 
85 -| President, Program Committee 1 
70 |. Vice president, Elec. Teaching Lab. 
70 |. Associate professor, Michigan State University, $11,500 per anoum, 
Stellwagon, Walter R. 70 Associate protea, A Seite State 8 $15,700 pet annum. 
Katz, Ma 1 Bek ve. 7⁰ Super f 
Levine, wen 2 70 Vice president, T ‘Train. 5 Ind., $17,000 per annum. 
Gillis, 7 — J. 55 Assistant director of recruitment, sa Aena A 
ton, Rrendon Nov, 30,1 100 Director leadership studies center, » $13, 
Vanden Henvel, William Dee, 3, 1064 100 Deputy campagna manager, Robert Kennedy, 80280 ver annum. 
obrem, Ralph G_..... Apr. 5, 1065 80 Director, Kock. Lov area, $13,500 per annum, 
Ross, Elisabeth II ov. 9, 1064 “5 Consultant on * 5 „ 813,115 per annum, 
Rauh. B. M Apr. 26, 1065 ao 1 coordinator, 82. pr wee 
8 ven H Dee, * aoe 8 F: a sn EDAG -ORA 7 25 
oore, Ro ve assistant, ee Joel Evins, $13,900 annum. 
ee e 
Am av + Tem; e Emanacl of Trondo 0 annum. 
Drake, Charles H Nov. 9,1964 50 Director, burg 8 1,000 per mon FAA PER 
Balett, Stanley J... Oct. 26, 1964 45 ns ‘Official of Juvenile Sf Sateen and Youth Development, $33.28 
y. 
Wickland, Roger FE. Nov. 3.1904 65 Project manager, Youth O unity Board, $15 annum, 
J 1 ss May 5,1905 60 Field representative. N National Ur rban League, 711050 per annum, 
A der, Alan A.. t. 1 50 Director, Eng $12,500 eee. tere free. 
Paynter, David H.. Jan. 18, 1005 90 een of se is, Sim . Galil, $20,500 per an 
Stuck, Harry SES Oy AS 40 Superintendent, Nevada Training Center, $12,000 pee annum. 
O'Hare, Thomas J.. “May 17, 1965 50 Superintendent of 9 ane education, $3,440 
5 Nov. 29, 40 Director, teacher education, Fort Lewis College ©, F 


Director, health and welfare, $15,120 per annu: 

Education consultant, educational research served. $1,000 per mont h. 
Professor of education, $16,000 per annum, 

Health education consultant, Great Neck Public Schools $10,000. 
Directorate of fucilities, $16,965 per annum. 

Lieutenant 4 UBAY (material), $1,190 per month, 

— Assistant, Peace Corps, $10,970 per annum, 


Keating, Raymond F 
Wilkins, W William, D- 
Schima, Marilyn E. 
Hall, € 8. Mitchell... 
MeConnell, William 
Forio, Virgil J. 


A 


Dec. 
Garolo, rome Gra Mar. 1985 te director, $8200 annum. 
Palmour, Claire T. May 10, 1985 peites 3 UN, Gainesville, Ga., $0,200 per annum.’ 
Fox, Lester 1 Feb. 1, 1965 Associate director, $12,000 annum. 
Susuki, Tom T. Jan. 21, 1965 -| Associate professor, New Mexico University, $13,000 per annum. 
Stocks, Donald M- Apr. 39, 1965 ‘Attorney adviser, LEW, $10,600 er annum: 
Eldred, Philip H. Mur. 22, 1065 Ordained ene Assembies o od, $500 per month. 
Oliveo, Jack J May 11, 1965 Attorney, Fi sina Settlement Conunission, $9,000 per annum. 
Cosgrove, Thomas 8 Nov. 30, 1964 Late mene e 1 director, Federation of State, Country, $10,000 per 


annum, 
8 U.S. Commission on Sa) Rights nang per annum. 
Associate director, Catholic Charities, $1 u 1.428 
Administrative assistant, ICA Washington 55 425 
Dean and professor U) te Medica! 8 $20,000 plus, 
Tort, ee adi system, $11,000. 
Director research Meas project, Junior Village, $12,075. 
World affairs lecturor, 810, 
eee bows business in: 
nen, D dof 8 € 8 III. 
velopment Sea $5,560 per annum. 


yent physician, $8, 

Child 9 ment 93 $7,900 for 195 days. 

Director, Holy Comforter Service, volunteer. 

Child development specialist, $5,735. 

.| Junior high vice 3 , $5,800 per annum. 

Music teacher, $10 per hour. 

Assistant secretary YMCA, $10,302 per annum 

-| Legal editor, Bancroft, Whitney Publishing Co., $8,000 per annum, 
Associate director, Joint Youth Jevelopment Committe $15,000 per annum 


ssssssssssssssssess sanssessasususe 
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Name Date of Salary 


Previous employment 
sppointmaut 


Williams, Robert E... Apr. 6, 1005 ee N Vee College, and associate director, Wood- 


8 5 
5 


Mehiberg, Wallace L. Apr. 21,1965 Land Conservation, Department of Agriculture, $16,500 par 
Jordan, Vernon K May 20, 1905 Assistant executive director, Southern Regional Council, Inc., $10,500 per 
N director, Encampinent for Citizenship, $1 annum, 

Men 28 * 3 ree Acting project director, Puerto Rico Forum, st 7,000. 8 

anan, Thomas M- =| Feb. 23,1965 oo pet ma r 5 t Laboratories 
Stack, Michacl J. : Mar. 221965 1 yed lawyor, $20,000-p1 oe 
Collins, Raymond Apr. 20, 1908 0 zi> ANE ta partment, $9,945. 
Rhino, Furl R Apr. 16, 1005 Development officer, $9,915. 
Unrns, Robert J... 0 8 n 5 3 ryation ossista 
Oliver, Barbara “May 24, 1965 7 K = ó 8 ae conse! assistance, 

location officer, Urban Renew: gem 

Ramin 8 May Leh eg Head, Department of Labor Edueation, 55 Stato University, $14 
Stenson Kiernan F Apr. 5, 1065 Pasi KAAS . 1 ne pment, P! die, 
Balten, David .... Apr. 14. 1905 -| City su ent o 00) ochester, $30, 
Bernstein, Jeromo S. 1 ) coordinator, 814,0 


Profesor. of education, Uiniverstty of Maryland , $12,000 per academic year. 
8 Time, a $925 per month, 

-| Director, Southern Rural Training, National Share Corp., $20,000. 
President's Commission on Juvenile 8 and Youth Crine, 
Consultant, Westinghouse Electric Pole 8180 per day. 

Public Relations ctor, parent Publ cations, $2 24005 plus. 


Attorne 3 e 
Division 57 Reuse Den ic State Committee, $18,500, 
Consultant, World ae Service, $10,000. 


Public aff „Western Electric, $17,400. 
Lale and Mi jonopoly. U.S, $7.6 te, $10,167. 
A 


Division of Market manage Roch, K. . N N 


Ss 88888888888 888838 888 88888888 8 8 8 


— 


Previous employment 


Constant, 17.8. Rien yi a OND his, $50 per day. 
2 at Program planning e eee Keane First National Bank, N. on $23,000 per wi mints 


Assoclate professor of economics, . of Kentucky, $ $13,000 per 
se annum. 


Walls, Harold W. z 5 professor of 5 of Wisconsin, $15,000 per 
Bate, e : e og wua, namo ee aa. 
AtoNail Donald Rr] ABS. f --| Editor, Trade Talk, $35 per day. TIRES 0 

—— Diane . — professor research arvard University, $0,500 
8 55 ‘Columbia University, School of Library Services, $15,000 per 


Fellow 10 Jaw and sociology, Harvard Law Schoo $12, 9 months. 
Gels, Mean K. — Ji 5S President, e bt of Greater New per onnu. 
Netz, ik — ape AP... ido. Lee Of Education, Temple caine $10,300, 


Ne 


renee cats University of ee $11,800 oh oh — 
A2 8 


—.— 

Deputy assistant, er general and controller, 

Accountant, Omes of Buds Budget and ‘Affairs, 1 District of — ‘S710 
. — annum. 


re: supervisor, Walpole Public Schools, Massachusetts, $9,100 per 


YMCA, executive secretary, Miami, Fla., $6,800 


Director, higher education e Anverii e and Guidance 
ssociate, $20,000 


per an 
Director, school dropouts project, NEA, Washington, D.C., $18,800 per 
President, Webster College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cree Glendon H... 


H Calvin G-a 
e Joseph F 


Sehrolber, Danicl. ..<e.----- 
Barberis, Sister Francotta 


Jan, 4/1006 


3 fessor of education, Hunter Col $16,200 ee 
Nolde . > pee professor, ew. York College, $18 1 5 
Weaver, Ella H... N professor of speech and director o clistical practice, $13,000 per 
Sheldon, Miriam A 


of women, 8 of Illinois, ee plus expenses, 


Dean 
60 School social worker, N Md. per 
sien: Bi — 111905 0⁰ e special project development of North Carolina Fund, $14,000 
MoC 8 — —.— 1965 30 ty Director, N ge br Washington, P. C., $27,500 per annum, 
3 SG 9 17 1965 45 E a Education Section. „ Wash., $8,190 annum. 
Goktbers, J- K = ton annum 
Goble, Dorothy 45 ber, Citizen's Advisory ‘Committen on W 
si oll, B bo Assistant Teemployment 0 elfare Department, California, 
Director ofp of publications and sis relations, AFL-CIO, District of Co- 
Juger, Oer. 63 re mi ee = SEEN Ea 
rofessor and chairman partmen economics, e „ 
Henderson, Vivian W. 50 $12,000 per „ versity, 
Stone, L. Jb.. 100 5 
Aun — 


J 


Mar, 
Mar. 


Mug ren, Donald L.. 100 

v ` net Head teacher, nursery and kinde St por year 

A llen, . B- -| Feb. 10,19 20 Editor, t tive 2 woc. 
Conke Robert E Mar. 28195] 100 


Professor, now school of sociology research, New York, N. V., $12,750 per 9 
months. 


| Fob. 1, 1966 
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Name Date of 
appointment 
Apr. 


2. 1905 
1, 1965 


es Eleanor D. 8 
homas 8. May 3, 1905 
8 Apr. 16, 1985 


Brown, yen A. Apr. 5, 1965 
Bers, Mevis K “Apr. 16, 1965" 
Plumer, Stephen B_ Apr. 5, 1965 
Seessel, 8 8 Ct eon rs 

Bonnett, G US AES SS do. 
Scheirbeck, Helen x i Dec. 7, 1964 
MoeKinley, Francis. _.-....- Feb, 1. 1965 

Ronald. 28.1 

1 John 2 , May 3,19%85 
Donar Mar. 1,1985 
Reiner, J. . Feb. I. 1965 
Barr, Rea tg -| Mar, 17,1965 
McAndrew, Jordan I.. . . Jan. 25,1905 
s, Jatnes E. May 3, 1903 


d tras” 20, 1965 
May 10, 1965 


Parks * —— kan —— 
e kega pr. 7,1985 
Robins, Leurs heed 12 1055 
= pr. 
Lipsen, C Apr. 19, 1965 
Brenner, Clifford 4 22. 1005 
Prial, Frances J Mar. 27, 
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Current intermitient consultanis—Continued 
Salary Organization Duty station Previous employment 
$100 OA... Washington, D. O Assistant professor of medicine, Temple University, $18,000. 
S do.-.--..-------| Professor 2 medicine, Cornell Medical Center, $22,000. 


Director, Indian Education, Arizona State 1 $16,000. 
Deputy director, community development, $13,000. 
Associate professor, Bryn Mawr College, $12,000, 
Director, Springfield Colle 10 Guidance Center, $11,800. 
yon trac’ ter, U.S. Public Healt ep a cae tac 
8 Health Ald for HEW, me 
5 ent, kindgerarten and primary e education, $12,000 por 


Stall n associate, elementary and secon education, $8,000 per year. 
Owner, 8 Education Associa' 512, 000 per annum. 
School services coordinstor, $13,500 per year. 
NEIGH: Services dir, Community Progress, Inc., $16,500 per year. 
Executive director of Neutneyer Foundation, $15, doo 


z r year. 
z 8 professor of eocnomics and management, University of Denver, 
Assistant professor p: ve administration of social welfare, $11,000. 
-| Community Progress, Inc., New Haven, Conn., special assistant, $11,000. 
Manpower director, Community P Ine., $16.500. 
-| Professional staff, . U.S, 8. Senate Judi beommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, $0,800. 


Assistant director, Indian education, Arizona State University, $8,000. 

BENCIN professor, N.Y, State School of Industry and Labor Relations, 
2,000 per annum, 

Senior consultant, development n 22 studies, $17,000. 

Part-time consultant, . — relation. 1 

Director of housing and physical environme: 

Assistant chief, Mobilization for 8 New York City, $13,100 per 


irector, Leorning Institu 

— 1 8 be Jos talent search program, Massachu- 

se 
Professor oy ee, per year- 
Associate professor of economics, ear, 
General elemen 600. PEF 
Associnte dean, 
CBS-TV. 
President-owner, Jack D. Berman Co., $15,000. 
-| City halt — Baltimore Sun, $170 per wook. 


Te Sanne ne Sense Rogister, 
Professor and director, Florida State University, $18, 

Stall assistant, Car} Elliot, Member of Songran 7 9 7 

. „ Alen Joh 3 „ S 00 per week, 
Reporter, ng Sun (Baltimore), por wee! 
Political writer, Baltimore Sun, $165 week. 


CAP ee | Ot 


Droni 


consultant, 811, 
umbia School of Social Work, $20,000. 


SSSSGSSSARSSSSESBSRaAs ER 8888 88 8888 883888 88888838 


President and publisher, The Johnstonian, $16,000. 
Sports columnist, Washi er netvlies, 3, News, $240 por woek. 


8 . Pare 2 one 


horie Sarny Go por day. 
P 5 Peace Caren $50 
taff correspondent, Day Pub ishing "Ca, $9,500. 


— =-=] Washington, D. C. . . Newsweek cover 
00 ˙ — eel SEERA LAW R A ett, Alesanter & Dienkins, $10,000, 
. ne SPST Consulting psych , $30,000. 

ation copywriter, $11,000, 


Television SAHEN Medallion TV executive, $500 weck. 
President, T. V. Packaging Co., $500 per — 05 
lor economic anal American 


Ri eager — 1 h 
A Paul, We 


Acting princi 3 CIR 
Author, Mars 


De general cou: 
ante Colonel, U W need $13,250. 
Reporter, World — 4 5 un, 810,400. 


SBSaSssssssssssssess8s8s 


oa Te 
iison, Wilbur. 

Hoiman, Wiitlam 
Donahue, Josoph P. 


= Job Corp 


S et a 


, Harvard University, $14,500 per annum. 
ee General Counsel, NLRB B, $50 per day. 


Treasurer-president of ES l Devin Co., $56 per day, 
— 9 of Boys Ranch, 9 9 per annum. 
Field officer, Peace Corp: oma, S10, per annum. 
Director, field division, Metro gts E Rental, $20,000 per annum. 
Assistant to to Chief of Staff, Force cede kag 9 855 —. e 
h analyst for Silver Users Associa $43,000 
Pope At nye Gonoratand Chief py General, M4 Miltary | 


OYN $885 per month. 
Stene "On. G George Washington Univorsity Hospital, $275 per 


onth. 
Flight control coordinutor, National Air Carrier Association, $650 per 


month, 
—4.— annan do.... Area director, employee relations, LT. & T., $37,000 gt 
Welfare Gounell, 000 per yh TR 


Planning Association of Health a 
per 
— eta Associate director, University of California. Extonsion, $15,700. 


8888 K S eeassssesss 


-| Trame safety consultant, $40 to $75 
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„Thomas F 
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Magovern, Thomas F 


Arndt, 


McMillan, Kidrid ss 
Wilms, Edward G È 
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The Case of William Wieland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people have a vital stake in the out- 
come of the case of William Wieland. 
To quote a recent editorial in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 

Tt is perfectly astonishing that a man of 
the force and strength of President Johnson 
will permit Wieland to continue in a posi- 
tion of any importance in the State Depart- 
ment. If he cannot be fired, and if he ob- 
viously is incapable of doing any good, he 
can at least be sequestered where he cannot 
do any harm. 


I commend this editorial from the 
July 20 edition of the Globe-Democrat to 
the attention of all. 

WALLOWING IN a Morass: THE CASE OF 

WILLIAM WIELAND 

The case of William Wieland illustrates 
graphically the basic trouble which has 
Plagued the State Department for the past 
30 years—the inability of our Presidents and 
our Secretaries of State to get sound, reliable 
Judgments from some career members of 
that Department on which decisions of trans- 
cendent importance to the United States 
could be based. 

Wieland illustrates this rottenness, A ca- 
reer man for almost 25 years, he specialized 
in Central and South America intelligence. 
Tt has been testified by two of our Ambassa- 
dors that Wieland, while in Colombia as vice 
counsel, knew Castro when he was leading 
the riots there and broadcast over a captured 
radio station, “This is Fidel Castro. This is 
& Communist revolution.” 

With this background, Wieland must have 
known that Castro was a Communist; yet he 
never passed his knowledge on. The unani- 
mous appraisal of Wieland's judgment and 
integrity by a subcommittee of nine Sena- 
tors, Democrats and Republicans, was: 

“He never told his superiors officially or 
Wrote in any State Department paper, down 
to the very last day when Fidel Castro stood 
before the world as a self-proclaimed Marx- 
ist, what he told friends privately as early 
as 1958—or earlier—that Castro ‘is a Com- 
munist and ‘is surrounded by commies (and) 
* * * subject to Communist influences.” 

“To Mr, Wieland's desk came, over a period 
Of years, great quantities of solid intelligence 
respecting the Communist nature and con- 
nections of the Castro movement, of Castro 
himself and his principal lieutenants. 


“The committee was unable to document a 
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Current full-time experts—Continued 


Medical doctor, 


per month. 


single instance in which Mr, Wieland passed 
any of this material up to his successors or 
mentioned it as credible in any report or 
policy paper.” 

Beyond this Wieland was charged by an 
American Ambassador with deliberately 
“wrecking” an intelligence briefing given Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower by the Embassy staff. An 
Air Force attaché who was there stated that 
Wieland was “either a damn fool or a Com- 
muntst.“ 

Four American Ambassadors who served 
under both Presidents Truman and Eisen- 
hower stated under oath that Wieland, on 
his record of serving the cause of our en- 
emies, is either one of the most stupid men 
living or he is doing it intentionally.” 

Wieland comes back into the news now 
because a man of great honor and probity, 
Otto F. Otepka, wanted Wieland discharged 
because he lied to his superiors about the 
number of times he communicated with 
Castro when the latter was in Washingto 
in 1959. ` 

Wieland has been cleared, and Otepka is 
still under investigation. What a wretched 
state of affairs when cheats and Mars are 
exonerated and honest men pilloried. 

Today Wieland is still a grade 1 Foreign 
Service officer at about $23,500 a year. He 
has a title of Administrative Specialist in the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
He has a secretary, an assistant, several clerks, 
and access to classified documents. 

Perhaps, most importantly of all, he cannot 
be fired because he is under civil service, 
and protected by other frozen-in State De- 
partment employeees who nurture each other 
with ferocious zeal. 

A President or a Secretary of State or 
others in policymaking positions are like 
a computer—in at least one respect—that 
they must act upon the evidence presented 
to them. 

This is where Wieland and too many others 
like him have made, over the years, the 
State Department into a den of confusion, 
of apology, of appeasement, and of misinfor- 
mation at the lower echelon. 

Successive Presidents and Secretaries of 
State of unquestioned good will have found 
the underechelons of the State Depart- 
ment—like wallowing in a morass—a quick- 
sand of bad information given them by bad 
people whom they cannot fire and who con- 
tinue on from Secretary to Secretary. 

Wieland's is not by any means the only 
one, but he serves as a case in point. 

It is perfectly astonishing that a man of 
the force and strength of President Johnson 
will permit Wieland to continue in a posi- 
tion of any importance in the State Depart- 
ment. If he cannot be fired, and if he ob- 
viously is incapable of doing any good, he 
can at least be sequestered where he cannot 
do any harm. 

Until forceful action is taken against the 
Wielands in the State Department, and the 
whole rotten mess is cleaned out, the United 
States will find itself embroiled in future 
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Previous employment 


Resident physician, $800 per month, 
Associate professor, preventive medicine, Georgetown Univorsity, $13,200 


Maryland, $20,000 per annum. 
Resident physician, George Washington University Hospital, 
Resident physician, ies month. 
Resident physician, $8,500 per year. 
Resident physician, Georgetown University Hospital, $4,000 per annum. 
Resident in 1 per annum. 
Program officer, A American Institute, $10,500 per annum. 
Resource visiting counselor, Atlanta public schools, $7,600 per annum, 


» $15,000 per 


annum. 
-| Assistant executive director, Washington State Nurses Association, $615 


Assistant director, Women in Community Service, $35 per day. 
Private law practice, $10,000 per annum. 


and successive Bay of Pigs“ operations with 
even more calamitous results. 


Support for H.R. 5047, the Teachers 
Sabbatical Leave Program Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that, in a special report, 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, has 
reiterated its support of H.R. 5047, the 
teachers sabbatical leave program bill, 
which I have sponsored, Announcement 
of that fact, and the federation's reasons 
for its support are contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Carl Megel, Wash- 
ington representative of the federation: 

JULY 27, 1965. 


Hon, Patsy T. Minx, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dran Mrs. MINK: You will be inter- 
ested in a special report, issued today, in sup- 
port of the sabbatical leave bill, H.R. 5047, 
which you have sponsored. The report con- 
cerns the action of the American Federation 
of Teachers’ Executive Council which ap- 
proved support of your bill. 

In so doing, the executive council called 
attention for a mandate of the American 
Federation of Teachers’ national conven- 
tions, which repeatedly has approved resolu- 
tions supporting sabbatical leave for teach- 
ers. 

It was by this authority that I, Carl J. 
Megel, Wash 


General Subcommittee on Education in sup- 
port of H.R. 5047. 

At that time I stated that the American 
Federation of Teachers, a classroom teach- 
ers’ organization, is mindful of all efforts 
to enhance the stature and dignity of the 
classroom teacher. The recently passed Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act con- 
tributed to this objective. The establish- 
ment of a sabbatical leave program is educa- 
tionally sound and opportunely supplements 
this law. 

The American Federation of Teachers has 
constantly maintained that the classroom 
teacher is the heart and soul of a good school 
system. Brick and mortar and a good paint 
job do not of themselvs constitute a good 
school. A superior school system is attain- 
able only when classrooms are staffed with 
superior teachers. 
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Superior teachers must have: 

(a) A thorough knowledge of their sub- 
ject matter; 

(5) High morale; 

(e) A feeling of dignity in their own pro- 
fession; 

(d) An understanding of the needs of the 
students they serve, and 

(e) The ability to fulfill these needs. 

It is true that 4 of these traits represent 
individual personality characteristics. 
Nevertheless, knowledge of subject matter 
is of major importance. It is in this area 
that the sabbatical leave program can offer 
greatest. assistance. 

Recently, Dean Wey of the University of 
Florida's School of Education said that: 
“You can no more teach what you do not 
know, than you can come back from a piace 
you have never been.” 

The amount of new knowledge being made 
available each hour of the day is unbe- 
lievable. A few examples: 

(a) Ninety percent of all drugs used today 
were unknown 10 years ago. 

(b) Seventy-five percent of the people 
working in our factories 10 years from now 
will be making products unknown today. 

(c) More changes in our way of life have 
taken place during the past 30 years than 
in all the generations since the time of 
Christ. 

(d) Knowledge and science have doubled 
each 10 years during the 20th century. 

Changes and advances have been made so 
rapidly that any conception of our world only 
20 years ago seems medieval today. Unknown 
in 1945 was the entire field of plastics and 
nylon with their thousands of uses. Frozen 
food and TV from faraway dreams. Polio 
was still an autumn source because Salk 
vaccine was only an idea. Automatic trans- 
missions and tubeless tires, spin washers and 
dryers, jet airplanes; atomic submarines; 
moon rockets and astronauts—were all comic 
book fantasies. 

Except for a few totally inadequate in-serv- 
ice training programs, there has been no 
coordinated effort made to encourage or to 
assist teachers in continuing education 
through which they may keep abreast of the 
forward surge of scientific, cultural and edu- 
cational advances. By and large, teachers are 
left to shift for themselves, to take advantage 
of inadequate summer p. ‘ 

The legislation under consideration, 
modest though it is, represents the first 
effort on the part of the Federal Government 
to provide continuing educational encourage- 
ment to elementary and secondary teachers. 

We believe the establishment of a Federal 
sabbatical leave program will add to the 
dignity of the teaching profession. The pro- 
gram will give teachers an opportunity to 
avail themselves of new teaching techniques 
as well as information in advanced teaching 
subject matter, all of which will redound to 
the advantage of the boys and girls they 
teach. We support the program and sincerely 
hope for early enactment by the 89th 
Congress. 

My very good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CARL J. MEGEL, 
Washington Representative. 


Handouts Have Destroyed the Will To 
Toil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MASTON O’NEAL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr, O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Atlanta Journal publishes a letter 
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from Piney Woods Pete as a daily front- 
page feature. The readers do not know 
the identity of this country cousin of the 
Journal editors, but they understand his 
homespun’ philosophy. Piney Woods 
Pete is well known for his ability to ana- 
lyze a situation and arrive at the proper 
answer. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to Pete's words of wisdom appearing in 
the July 26 edition of the Journal; 

Piney Woops Pere Sars 

DEAR Mister Enrron: While unemployment 
and relief rolls remain high, jobs go begging. 
Hugh Park's story about the plight of peach 
growers who were losing their crop for want 
of pickers was an eyeopener. Where hun- 
dreds were needed at good pay, only a few 
could be rounded up. Many of these slipped 
away when they had collected enough to buy 
a snack and a drink. U.S, handout checks 
have destroyed the will of thousands of able- 
bodied to toll. 

Plenty of jobs for skilled, too, go un- 
filed. A large ad by Lockheed-Georgia Co., 
in an eastern paper, begged for engineers, 
some positions requiring experience, others 
merely qualifying degrees. No racial 
barriers. 

Education and a desire to earn one’s own 
way are today's magic combination, And not 
so magic, at that—just grit and git-up-and- 


Yours truly, 
Piney Woops Pere. 


Protest Still in Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 22, 
1965, edition of the American Examiner. 

Israel Ambassador Moshe Bartur, be- 
fore the U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, pointed to the continuing discrimina- 
tion by the Soviet Union against its large 
Jewish minority. We must continue to 
protest vigorously such actions until the 
Soviet Union changes its anti-Jewish 
policy. 

The article follows: 

PROTEST STILL IN ORDER 


Israel Ambassador Moshe Bartur, speaking 
before the U.N, Economic and Social Council 
meeting in Geneva, effectively gave the lie 
to the myth entertained by some, either out 
of ignorance or naivete, that the Jews in the 
Soviet Union are receiving the same treat- 
ment as all the other minorities there. Said 
Mr. Bartur, among other things: 

“There seems no reason, in general, to 
question the performance of the Soviet Union 
for cultural and linquistic rights of na- 
tional, cultural, and ethnic groups. How- 
ever, there is the striking, puzzling, and ex- 
tremely moving exception of its large Jewish 
minority. May I illustrate by some facts? 
In 1962, 109 books were published in the 
Soviet Union in the Yakut language, a lin- 
guistic group of 236,000 persons; 116 books 
in the Bashkin language, an ethnic group of 
989,000 persons. There is not one single 
daily journal in Yiddish or Hebrew. There 
are no textoooks at all available either in 
Yiddish or Hebrew, nor even in Russian, on 
subjects of Jewish history, culture, or re- 
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ligion; and, obviously, such books are pre- 
vented from being published. No school, not 
ua single class in Yiddish or Hebrew, can be 
taught. This, in spite of the fact that about 
500,000 Jews according to the Soviet Union's 
census of 1959, declared that Yiddish was 
their mother tongue. 

It was to have been hoped that the So- 
viet delegate in his reply would take up these 
charges and attempt to refute them on fac- 
tual grounds. He did nothing of the sort. 

What was more significant, however, than 
this irrelevant harengue by the Kremlin’s 
mouthpiece—after all, we're quite accus- 
tomed by now to this sort of thing his 
concluding statement that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment does not intend to change anything 
in the status of the Jewish minority in the 
U.S. S. R. 

We still think, despite Dr. Goldmann’s ap- 
peal for soft talk, that loud and persistent 
protest is the only thing that may possibly 
ore the Soviets to modify their anti-Jewish 
policy. 


No Holiday for Death on Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, highway 
accidents are of concern to all of us and 
I believe the conscience of the Nation 
should be stirred by an editorial in one 
of the finer newspapers in Nebraska, the 
Schuyler Sun. I include it in the Rec- 
orp at this point for that purpose: 

No HOLIDAY von DEATH ON HIGHWAY 


Highway accidents over the July 4 weekend 
claimed the lives of 557 persons. 

It is Indeed a grim record. The National 
Safety Council cali the toll a “hideous 
mutilation of one of our most sacred holi- 
days.” 

The 557 killed was the highest total ever 
recorded for a 3-day observance of the Inde- 
pendence Day holiday. The previous record 
for a 3-day July 4 was 510 and that was last 
year; the holiday began Friday and con- 
tinued through Sunday. 

What will happen over Labor Day is al- 
ready of concern to traffic experts, - 

Last year the 3-day Labor Day holiday 
claimed 561 lives, 

Last year’s death toll from traffic acci- 
dents was 47,800, and it is estimated that 
more than 50,000 men, women, and children 
will be traffic fatalities this year. 

Congress is showing concern. Auto manu- 
facturers were called to Washington recently 
for a hearing to determine if cars can be 
made safer to drive. It is pretty generally 
agreed that the auto industry alone could 
not prevent accidents, no matter how many 
safety features were installed, that there is 
not and never will be a completely safe auto- 
mobile. Improper driving and not mechan- 
ical failure is responsible for 90 percent of 
the accidents, it was testified. Seat belts, 
now standard equipment, are in constant 
use by only 36 percent of car owners, ac- 
cording to a Gallup poll. 

Howard Pyle, president of the National 
Safety Council, has warned: “The attitudes 
and skills of too many drivers are failing 
to meet the exacting demands of billions of 
miles of high-pressure driving.“ His recom- 
mendation: “Every driver should begin at 
once to sharpen old skills and develop new 
ones through available driver improvement 
programs.” 


July 28, 1965 
Our Merchant Service Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, since the 
early days of our Republic, America has 
a leader in merchant commerce. 
That position is gravely threatened to- 
day. The following remarks by Vice Ad- 
miral Deutermann, of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, Kings Point, N. V., to the 
Corps of cadets on June 2, 1965, suc- 
Cinctly states the present unfortunate 
condition of our merchant service, and 
I believe the admiral's remarks should be 
brought to the attention of all Members: 
Rrwanxs BY Vice ADM. H. T. DEUTERMANN 
For the past several years, I have been 
Watching the units of your wonderful regi- 
Ment participate in the Armed Forces Day 
Parade on Fifth Avenue. It has always been 
a most inspiring sight. Admiral McLintock 
knows this very well from the many high 
tributes and compliments paid him. Today 
it is a special honor and a proud moment for 
me to witness the whole resident regiment 
On dress parade. 

Soon almost 200 of you will be graduated 
and headed for sea. This is always a very 
exciting and thrilling stage of your careers. 

You have been well grounded in the tech- 
nical aspects—in navigation, in the many 
Seagoing phases of engineering, in metacen- 
tric heights, in damage control, electronics, 

ynamics, hydraulics, calculus, and 
all that goes to make up your degree, and, 
More im t, a solid foundation for your 
Professional careers. 

It is regrettable, however, that the plat- 
form from which you would ply and project 
Your profession, the U.S.-flag merchant 
Marine, is not on as firm a foundation. From 
the high seas and, more important, from the 
minds of our American citizenry, as you have 
Probably been studying and worrying about, 
Sur merchant flag seems to be disappearing. 
Worse than that, It is being replaced chiefly 
by that of the Soviet Union and her bloc 
countries, 

Only a month ago, there were some 650 
Oceangoing ships on order and under con- 
Struction for the Soviet Union while there 
Were only 16 ships of similar size under con- 
Struction for the United States. This has 

a trend now for too many years and it 
fan only lead to one sad conclusion: soon 
there will be practically no more; soon there 
Will be too few of our ships at sea and 
Altogether too many of theirs. 

This is not just a matter of numbers of 
Ships, their tonnage, their speed, nor their 
age. It has two other more important 

plications. 

First, as you know, well over half of the 
World is just emerging into modern new 
Political entities. These parts of the world, 
including most of Africa and a good part of 

A. are well stocked with precious raw 
Materials and growing populations. Now 
old trade routes must change to adapt 
the new ones, new routes which are dic- 
tated by these new raw materials and 
‘merging people. The real intent and long- 
Tange hope of the Soviet Union is to lay out 
these new trade routes, to capture these new 
countries for commerce and trade, and to re- 
Place us in their new world. The Soviets 
u that as a capitalist nation we cannot 
ve nor long survive without this seapower, 
ne commeree—this trade. And so they 
ave done their homework well, 
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The other and more potentially dangerous 
implication is that these emerging people 
will orient their markets and industries to 
the Soviet Union, who will, therefore, deny 
them to us and, in the process, communize 
that part of the world. Cuba and Zanzibar 
are just a few sample specimens of Soviet 
successes already achieved. 

And so gentlemen, as you go forth deeply 
imbued with the technical aspects of your 
profession, don’t lose sight of the overrid- 
ing and growing importance of the strategic 
aspects. You know well how apathetic our 
citizenry is about matters of the sea and 
how much lipservice and little attention is 
paid to seapower at the citizen level. 

We need a live, apostolic group of burning 
young zealots to go forth and preach the 
gospel even as was commanded 2,000 years 
ago. Who else, but you, in this world, has 
more at stake in the business? Who else 
could be better qualified, and certainly 
better motivated and equipped, than this 
group of bright young men standing here 
before me? Go ye forth, therefore, and 
preach the doctrine, the gospel, the truths, 
the merits and, yes, the importance to our 
salvation: seapower. 


Summertime in New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best known and best liked writers in 
the city of New Orleans is Thomas 
Griffin. 

Tommy writes a daily column for the 
New Orleans States-Item, entitled “Lag- 
niappe.” In this highly readable col- 
umn, Tommy discusses people, places, 
and activities, but mostly Tommy writes 
about that wonderful subject, New 
Orleans. 

In a recent column, Tommy pointed 
out that New Orleans is a great place 
to be in during the good old summertime. 

I am including extracts from Tommy's 
column in the Recorp, and I hope my 
colleagues will heed this siren’s song to 
come and visit, way down yonder in New 
Orleans: 

BUMMER FESTIVAL 
(By Thomas Griffin) 

Summertime, and the livin’ is lazy—in 
New Orleans. 

If New York can advertise itself as a sum- 
mer festival, why not New Orleans? It's hot, 
So what? It's hot everywhere. And I'll 
wager New Orleans is a more completely 
air-conditioned city than any other in these 
United States All a tourist has to do to 
cool his brow while meandering around the 
French Quarter is to duck into any bar, 
restaurant, or shop for a moment. 

But the French Quarter is not only our 
sole appeal. There's Lake Pontchartrain, a 
natural asset. 

The river is something else. Here's an at- 
traction that never fails to impress anyone 
viewing the Mississippi for the first 
time, 2,200 feet wide at the foot of Canal 
Street. Do you know enough water flows 
past that point to slake the thirst of the 
entire United States? We drink it after it 
has been purified in the city's reservoirs— 
while four Eastern States are at present on 
short rations for water, At this writing, 
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water is no longer served in New York res- 
taurants unless requested. 

A stroll along the docks can also be re- 
warding to a tourist. At the wharves one 
may hear Negroes chant melodious tunes as 
they unload boats. There's also the pos- 
sibility of catching the fire tug Deluge in one 
of her firefighting demonstrations. It's 
capable of pumping thousands of gallons of 
water a minute out of the river in strong 
sure sprays to battle a rampaging blaze on 
& ship or dockside warehouse. 

The Mississippi Is also romantic. Its 
muddy, swirling waters have provided in- 
spiration for songs, poems, novels, and plays. 
Young folks may still fall in love on moonlit 
dance excursions which take place on Friday 
and Saturday nights on the steamer 
President. 

There's also a daylight sightseeing cruise 
which is the most informative way to grasp 
the immensity of the port. The steamer 
sails a distance of 15 miles up and down the 
river, 30 miles in all, affording a view of the 
ships in port, many of which fly foreign flags. 

Tourists who have heard of bayous and 
have never seen one can be accommodated on 
either one of two smaller steel crafts, the 
Voyaguer or the Mark Twain. Each cruises 
through Bayou Barataria, the legendary hide- 
out of the pirate Jean Lafitte and his cut- 
throat band of buccaneers: The novelty of 
passing through the Algiers locks—and the 
sight of fishermen and trappers’ ramshackle 
homes along the banks of the bayou also 
afford experiences one may not find in other 
cities. 

Entertainment? Perhaps nothing on the 
scale of the Dallas or St. Louis light opera 
seasons, but we do have the summer pops“ 
on meakeun featuring name entertainers 

rom ~June through July. (Marguerite 
Piazza, the opera and supper club star, is cur- 
rent attraction.) There's also jazz on Sun- 
day afternoon served up by the New Orleans 
Jazz Club through August. And let's not 
forget the Blue Room where a good floor show 
is more the rule than the exception—and 
Leon Kelner plays the sort of music one can 
dance to. 

Need I add the variety available on Bour- 
bon Street, where talent is not an unknown 
quality any more? Pete Fountain’s, Al Hirt’s, 
the 809 Chub, the 544 Club, Pat O'Brien's, the 
Famous Door, the Paddock Club, Preserva- 
tion Hall, Dixieland Hall, are all worth a visit. 

Visitors may dine al fresco in the open air 
at Commander's, Broussard’s, and the Court 
of Two Sisters; or drink mint juleps in the 
beautiful patios of Brennan’s and Pat 
O'Brien's. And food? Well, that’s what 
we're famous for. 

Yep, we've got a lot to sell Ne eans 
& summer festival. me ys 


Tribute to Secretary of the Air Force 
Eugene Zuckert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
this country is indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing many dedicated and able people who 
are willing to devote their careers to 
Government service. It takes a great 
amount of human talent in all branches 
and at every level of administration to 
operate our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. ; 
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I would like to join in commending the 
Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert who will 
soon retire from his position as Secretary 
of the Air Force after a long and distin- 
guished record as its civilian leader. He 
is the seventh Secretary of the Air Force 
and has held that position for over 4 
years, a longer tenure than any of his 
predecessors, 

But his Government service goes back 
much farther. He has served in the ex- 
ecutive branch under our last five presi- 
dents, starting as an attorney with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
1937. 

Three years later he joined the faculty 
of the Harward Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration where one of his 
fellow professors was Robert McNamara. 
During his academic career Mr. Zuckert 
became assistant dean and did his first 
work with the Air Force as a consultant 
and teacher in statistical controls. 

Since then Mr. Zuckert has compiled 
an impressive record of public service, 
providing that rare combination of a 
doer and a thinker, the practical and the 
theoretical. 

He was a special assistant to STUART 
Symincton when the Air Force became 
a separate service, then becoming the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force. He 
played an important role in organizing 
the Department of the Air Force. 

In 1952 he became a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission for 2 years. 
His service with the Air Force and the 
AEC made him an expert in nuclear 
weapons and atomic power. In 1956 he 
coauthored the book, “Atomic Energy for 
Your Business.” 

When he was selected for the job as 
Secretary of the Air Force in 1961 by 
President Kennedy, there was no one 
better qualified in experience or knowl- 
edge. He has done a superb job. He 
deserves the gratitude of the Nation and 
I wish him well in his future pursuits. 


London Sunday Express Hails America’s 
Action in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1968 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend our President on his remarks 
of today and his blueprint for the future 
of the Vietnam problem. His speech 
showed admirable restraint and that cou- 
pled with the remarks of our Vice Presi- 
dent Husert HUMPHREY last night testi- 
fies to our sincerity and our desire to 
seek peace but our determination to allow 
no further Communist encroachment. 
Consonant with the restraint used by 
the President in his remarks is the ex- 
cellent editorial by the London Sunday 
Express supporting our policy in Viet- 
nam. The editorial is entitled The Gen- 
tle Giant,” which I insert at this point: 

Tue GENTLE GIANT 

Did you see the picture of that burned and 
wounded child being carried out of the bomb 
shambles in Saigon? 
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Cradled in a man’s arms, he stares—wide 
eyed, rigid with fear—upon horrors utterly 
beyond his comprehension. 

Just one of the victims of the latest act of 
Communist terrorism which killed or wound- 
ed over 100 people, Americans among them. 

What a dirty, dirty war. 

But let us never forget where responsi- 
bility for all its tragedy and heartbreak rests. 

It does not rest with the Americans. 

They are not the aggressors, They are 
simply combating aggression. There could 
be peace in Vietnam tomorrow were it not 
for the brutal insistence of the Chinese and 
North Vietnamese that the whole country 
must go Communist first. 

There should be not only sympathy for the 
United States. There should be admiration 
too—for her exemplary restraint. 

Here leftwing critics may call shrilly for 
the ending of American bombing raids on the 
North. 

But the fact is that in Vietnam the United 
States is behaving like a gentle giant. 

If she wished—using only conventional 
weapons—she could destroy Hanoi in hours, 
occupy all North Vietnam, and go on to crush 
China too. 

America commands incomparable armed 
power. Her forbearance in using it should 
command the praise and respect of the whole 
free world. 


I'm Just Not the Type 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
night after the House adjourned, I sat 
down to write in detail my position on 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I would like to submit my 
statement for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that my constituents and other in- 
terested parties will know my feelings on 
this highly controversial matter. 

I have often heard the expression that 
an airline pilot really earns his pay about 
3 minutes a month. As I sit here in my 
office alone tonight, I realize that tomor- 
row when I cast my vote on section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act I will feel very 
much like that airline pilot. 

I find that my problem tonight is not 
one of indecision on how to vote, but the 
fact that my conscience dictates to me 
that I must cast a vote that is contrary 
to the strong convictions of many of my 
personal friends, the majority of the 
members of my political party and even 
against the opinion of some members of 
my own staff. There is also no doubt in 
my mind that whatever I say in explana- 
tion of my vote will not be acceptable to 
a great many of these wonderful people. 

For a reason that has eluded me for 6 
years the subject of right to work has 
evoked passionate support and equally 
intense opposition. As a result, the facts 
will be lost in this strong field of emotion, 
and many good intentioned people will 
have serious doubts about the person 
they sent to Congress. 

Despite this, however, those who agree 
or disagree are entitled to an explanation 
and I can say in all modesty that anyone 
who knows me well, will know that I al- 
ways have a good reason for voting one 
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way or another. For that reason, let me 
try to explain why I shall vote for repeal 
of section 14(b). 

In 1958 the subject of right-to-work 
laws in my State of Ohio was the No. 1 
issue facing the voters. At that time, 
although I was not up for election for any 
Office, I thoroughly studied the pros and 
cons of this issue, devoid of all emotional 
aspects. I came to the conclusion that 
a union cannot bargain for just its own 
members alone. It must give equal bene- 
fits and equal protection to all. If this 
were true, then it must logically follow 
that it is unfair to deny a union the right 
to seek a contract which requires all of 
those whom it protects to carry their fair 
share of the cost. Having reached this 
decision I informed representatives of 
local district 50 of the United Mine 
Workers and the local labor secretary in 
my home county of my feelings. This 
was many months before the issue came 
to a vote in Ohio and is today, I presume, 
still a matter of public record. 

I never regretted this decision. I have 
often felt, however, that the final vote 
on this issue in Ohio would not have been 
so overwhelming against right to work 
if the people had been less passionate 
in their outlook. Against the pleading 
of Ray Bliss, a group of people, some of 
whom secretly desired to ruin the labor 
movement, fully committed the Repub- 
lican Party to a subject that right fully 
belonged between employee and em- 
ployer. The unions, on the other hand, 
fought back with all their might and I 
am sure that many a laboring man be- 
came wrongly convinced that the estab- 
lishment of a right-to-work law meant 
the absolute end of union seniority. 
Both sides went too far. 

When it became apparent that the re- 
peal of a State’s right to enact a so- 
called right-to-work law was to come 
before this Congress, I felt it was neces- 
sary to look at this issue from an en- 
tirely different approach. While Ohio 
has settled this issue once and for all, 
one must ask oneself the fundamental 
question, Did not Ohio have the right 
to decide? Should not other States? 
Is not States rights a major issue in- 
volved in this vote? For one who 
strongly believes in a political philosophy 
of States rights this became the pre- 
dominate subject in my decision and I 
know I would vote for or against repeal 
mainly on this issue. 

In arriving at my decision I can hon- 
estly say that I feel I have read as much 
testimony of the hearings, examined the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act as 
closely, and received the vast amount of 
literature available on this subject, as 
any other Member of the 89th Congress. 
Here was my conclusion. 

The fundamental purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was to establish a uniform, 
national policy in the area of labor- 
management relations. The law itself 
provides safeguards for employers 
against certain types of union activities, 
such as secondary boycotts, jurisdictional 
strikes and certain types of picketing. 
It outlaws the closed shop. 

Along with this national law, the 
Landrum-Griffin Act applies national 
standards to outlaw hot cargo contracts, 
protects union funds against misuse, 
erects safeguards to insure fair elections 
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and provides a procedure for the re- 
moval of union officers by the union 
membership. 

Every single section of both laws is 
applicable to every State in the Union 
with one exception—14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This section should apply 
equally, in my opinion, to all States. 
In fact, this inequality definitely gives 
an unfair competitive advantage to those 
States, which seek to improve their eco- 
nomic fortunes at the expense of labor, 
over those States which seek to achieve 
the highest labor standards consistent 
With sound industrial development. A 
person cannot argue 1 minute that a 
voting rights bill was unfair because it 
did not apply equally throughout our 
country and, at the next minute, say that 
our national labor laws should not apply 
to all 50 States. 

Many people have written that a vote 
against repeal of 14(b) would be a vote 
against the freedom of an individual. If 
I thought this was true I would not vote 
for repeal. Nothing is more sacred to 
me than my responsibility to protect the 
rights of an individual. The growth of 
welfarism and socialism is my biggest 
fear. To stop the growth of centralized 
fovernment with its accompanying 
Power over the individual freedom of 
man, and his right to lead his life as 
he sees fit I consider one of my main 
objectives in life. 

I am a firm supporter of both the 
Taft-Hartley and the Landrum-Griffin 
Acts. The repeal of section 14(b) would 
result in no fundamental or significant 
modification in the structure and safe- 
guards which these acts have made avail- 
able to rank and file union members, em- 
Ployees, and employers. 

I will, in the future, support labor leg- 
islation which would provide the proper 
climate for fair collective bargaining. 
Possession of excessive power by either 
labor or management can lead to nothing 
but disaster for both. Recent national 
labor elections, especially the recent steel 
election, points out that certain loopholes 
exist that might deny a union member 
to participate in fair and honest elec- 
tions, Legislation hsould be considered 
to close these loopholes. 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that I was personally disappointed that 
certain amendments that were to be 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN] and the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green] were blocked 
by legislative procedures from receiving 
the full attention, discussion, and debate 
of this body. I feel Mrs. Green’s amend- 
ment that protects people who cannot 
join a union due to religious belief has 
much justification. The Amish and 
Seventh-Day Adventists in my district 
Would have been helped by such an 
amendment. Mr. Grirrimy’s amend- 
Ments, as they involve civil rights and 
the use of employee's dues for other than 
union activity. as defined by law, wages, 
working conditions, and so forth, merit 
Consideration by Congress. If given a 
Chance to vote to send back the bill to 
committee so that these amendments can 
be considered I will do so. 

In conclusion I would like to repeat 
how sorry I am that there are so many 
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of my friends who disagree with me on 
this subject. I can honestly say, in all 
fairness, that I know none of them have 
given this subject as much thought or 
did as much research on labor laws as I 
have. The easiest and most politically 
expedient vote would be to vote against 
repeal. The same people who worked so 
passionately against the right-to-work 
issue in 1958 have put tremendous pres- 
sure on me. Some letters have been 
quite abusive and threatening. On the 
other hand, except for a few letters, I 
have had very little pressure from labor 
leaders back home. District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers has not expressed 
an opinion one way or another, nor has 
the vast majority of unions. 

Only one reason keeps me from voting 
“no.” Tonight I have to go home and 
sleep with my own conscience. If I vote 
not to repeal section 14(b), it would be 
only due to political pressure and not 
what I honestly think is the thing to do. 
Life is too short for that. I am just not 


the type. 


Above Reproach? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tempts of myself and other Members of 
this House to provide constructive 
amendments to the extension of the An- 
tipoverty Act were completely overrid- 
den. The merits of these amendments, 
in the light of the maladministration of 
the present act, should most certainly 
have been nonpartisan consideration. 
However the administration juggernaut 
was pointed in our direction and we were 
crushed. 

I firmly believe the administration 
forces were ill advised on this project. 
Next year, they will no longer be able to 
apologize for their mistakes by claiming 
that they should not be subject to judg- 
ment because of the little time that they 
have had to put their plans into opera- 
tion, 

The present program will do nothing 
but perpetuate the errors of the past and 
we will find the public rising in anger at 
the boondoggling activities of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Perhaps then the Members of the ma- 
jority will realize that the Republican 
Members were attempting to help the ad- 
ministration by improving the Antipoy- 
erty Act. The objectives of any anti- 
poverty bill is so worthy that politics 
should be set aside. 

The Akron Beacon Journal editorial 
page writers, supervised by the most able 
editor, Robert H. Stopher, are noted for 
their objective evaluation of national 
and international news have prepared an 
editorial on this subject. 

The editorial follows: 

ABOVE REPROACH? 

The antipoverty program has one striking 

similarity to the foreign aid program. 
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Because the purpose is noble, the adminis- 
tration seeks to override all criticism of the 
way in which the money is spent. 

Critics who point out waste, inefficiency, 
and political shenanigans are howled down 
as being hardhearted pennypinchers. 

So it was last Thursday when the Demo- 
cratic leadership rammed through the House 
& $1,9-billion bill to extend the drive against 
poverty. 

Even some of the members of the majority 
party objected vociferously to the way the 
measure was railroaded. Representative 
PauL C. Jones, a Missouri Democrat, speak- 
ing of the way proposed amendments were 
being discarded, said that Members didn’t 
know what was being considered and that 
“they march down the aisle like a bunch of 
lambs going to slaughter.” 

The closest anyone came to deralung the 
stenmroller was when Akron's Representative 
WIL LTH H. Ayres offered an amendment ta 
retain the existing right of Governors to veta 
projects in their States which they deemed to 
be unnecessary or undesirable . 

Ayres, whose background shows a sym- 
pathy and understanding of the problems 
of the underprivileged, said that Governors 
of both parties had informed him that they 
thought it wise to retain some local control 
over projects. 

His amendment was a small effort to limi 
kody a Me of the project from Washing. 
n. was rejected b n - 
8 j y a narrow 155-to- 

As an example of politics in the efforts 
to help the needy, Arres told the House that 
appointments of helpers in the Barberton 
post office had to be cleared with the local 
Democratic leader. 

This was under the National Youth Pro- 
pam not e & part of the antipov- 
erty program, closely affilia urpos 
and spirit. £ 15 y 

These apopintees, it develo $ 
have the OK of Democratic 9 K. 
Leonard. The only conclusion to be reached 
is that the Democratic Party is not only de- 
bee oma s A 2 as much largesse as pos- 

u retty diserimin 
who gets it. 55 5 


We'd feel better about it If the bureaucrats 
didn't Insist that “Washington knows best“ 
and if the administration loosened the reins 
enough so that there could have been full 
and free debate in the House . 

Is there a chance that the Senate, known 
as the greatest deliberative body in the world, 
will take a closer look at the program? 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


> OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


ROLLCALL NOS. 162-164—HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr, CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to vote for the and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 because 
I believe it is one of the most important 
and comprehensive pieces of legislation 
yet considered by the 89th Congress, 
The need for the measure can hardly be 
questioned. The present public hous- 
ing program has simply not met the re- 
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quirements of the low-income families 
of this country. Today in the United 
States there are 3 million families in 
substandard houses who cannot find 
adequate housing within their means, 
and 2 million of our senior citizens are 
similarly deprived of safe and decent 
housing 


The bill as presented to the House was 
of tremendous scope, providing among 
other things for housing for disadvan- 
taged persons, for urban renewal grants, 
for college housing loans, for grants to 
help localities construct community fa- 
cilities, for funding urban beautification 
and improvement programs. In par- 
ticular I approve of the authorization 
for local housing administrators to pur- 
chase, rehabilitate or lease existing 
privately owned housing for public use. 
An alternative approach to meeting the 
housing crisis, it will give the individual 
city greater flexibility in planning and 
spending. . Believing in Federal aid only 
as a supplement to self-help, I supported 
provisions for qualified homeowners to 
finance repairs and improvements neces- 
sary for them—through their own ef- 
fort—to bring their homes up to stand- 
ards required by the community. 

I also voted for the amendment limit- 
- ing the eligibility for rent supplements. 
The rent supplement provision was cer- 
tainly the most controversial feature of 
the proposal and it received the most 
criticism from the minority. Although I 
favor the rent supplement program be- 
cause it will provide an extremely useful 
tool in phasing out public housing ghet- 
tos, I was disturbed by what seemed to be 
a lack of adequate safeguards against 
misuse of the subsidy program. As orig- 
inally set forth in the bill offered to the 
House, low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies could receive rent supplement pay- 
ments not to exceed the difference be- 
tween 25 percent of the family income 
and the rent for their residence. 

The Stephens amendment, which I 
favored, tightened the eligibility require- 
ments by limiting supplement payments 
only to those persons who qualify for 
public housing under the rigorous re- 
quirements of the Housing Act of 1937. 

It is very clear that only the lowest 
income families will benefit from rent 
supplements, families which cannot live 
in a decent fashion without some as- 
sistance. 

Since 1937, when the concept of pub- 
lic housing was translated into an action 
program, the Government has been able 
to build only 580,000 family units. But 
while these units were intended to replace 
ghettos they in turn have become ghet- 
tos simply because we have taken the 
disadvantaged and lumped them to- 
gether in vast housing complexes. 

Hopefully, the rent supplement pro- 
gram will mark the gradual phaseout of 
public housing and all the social ills that 
it helps perpetuate. If the new program 
is administered according to legislative 
intent, and I am optimistic that it will 
be, the thousands of disadvantaged 
Americans now on waiting lists for pub- 
lic housing will be able to avail them- 
selves of private housing in decent 
neighborhoods with decent public 

. They will become residents of 
Tespectable communities and thus escape 
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the stigma and adverse social conditions 
of the public housing ghetto. 

Iam confident that this new approach 
for providing decent housing for low-in- 
come families marks a healthy start in 
relying more heavily on private enter- 
prise to create a better standard of living 
for thousands of Americans who have 
no desire to become wards of the State. 

As the conservatively oriented Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders properly 
pointed out in urging support of the bill, 
“such financial tools will enable private 
enterprise to produce more economically 
and more quickly the homes needed for 
neglected families at a reduced cost to 
the American taxpayer.” 

ROLLCALL NOS. 175-178—-VOTING RIGHTS ACT 

Mr. Speaker, I supported the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 because it is designed 
to insure that all Americans, irrespective 
of race or color, may exercise their right 
to vote under the Constitution’s 15th 
amendment. It is regrettable but true 
that the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, 
and 1964, and innumerable Supreme 
Court decisions have been unable to rid 
our Nation of discriminatory procedures 
at the ballot box. 

It is for this reason that we must ap- 
plaud the thorough and specific provi- 
sions of H.R. 6400: the automatic trig- 
ger which provides for Federal supervi- 
sion of elections where voter discrimina- 
tion is evident, prohibition of discrimin- 
atory literacy tests and taxes on the 
right to vote, the provisions for Federal 
examiners, and the prohibition against 
conspiracy to violate voting rights. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the key 
vote came on the motion to recommit 
HR. 6400, a product of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and replace it with a 
weaker measure offered by the minority 
party and strongly supported by certain 
southern Democrats whose dedication 
to the cause of human equality is still 
subject to proof. While I do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of my Republican col- 
leagues in their advocacy of civil rights, 
the great weakness in their substitute 
proposal was the removal of the “auto- 
matic trigger” which is absolutely essen- 
tial if we are to effectively secure ballot 
box equality. HR. 6400 permits the At- 
torney General to automatically employ 
Federal examiners where fewer than 50 
percent of the adult population were 
registered to vote in the 1964 election, 
whereas the substitute proposal provided 
that in each political subdivision of a 
State 25 persons would have to file 
charges of voter discrimination with the 
Attorney General before a hearing could 
be held to decide if Federal examiners 
could work in that subdivision. 

Under this provision the obvious would 
occur: Citizens who were being denied 
the right to vote would have to face 
physical, psychological and economic re- 
prisals in their attempt to register—be- 
fore the merits of their complaint could 
even be discussed. Nor did the substi- 
tute bill contain a provision to prohibit 
the levying of taxes on the constitutional 
right of citizens to elect their officials. 
And it did not make provision for non- 
resident Federal examiners and election 
observers. 

Mr. Speaker, two of the amendments 
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offered to H.R. 6400 also deserve brief 
comment. The so-called Cramer 
amendment was particularly deceptive 
on superficial examination and I want 
to make clear its implications and why 
I voted against it. The amendment was 
presented by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida as an antifraud provision which 
would prevent the stealing of ballot 
boxes, vote buying, and use of false ab- 
sentee ballots—worthy goals which all 
of us support and encourage. 

But, as is the case in many legalistic 
documents, there was a kicker in the fine 
print which I found totally unacceptable. 
The wording was such that anyone who 
accepts payment for registering voters— 
such as deputy registrars in my county of 
Los Angeles—would be subject to prose- 
cution. The antifraud provisions were 
merely a vehicle for carrying this fine 
print since vote buying, fraudulent bal- 
lots, and so on, were effectively dealt with 
in another section of the bill. It was 
quickly evident to the discerning legis- 
lator that the true purpose of the amend- 
ment was to frustrate the voter registra- 
tion efforts underway today in certain 
sections of the country. Theoretically, 
the amendment was phrased in such a 
way as to possibly prohibit even the law- 
ful efforts of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties to conduct voter registra- 
tion drives. 

The Gilbert amendment, on the other 
hand, was an attempt to strengthen the 
bill by correcting an inequity which exists 
for certain Spanish-speaking citizens. 
Many of our people are American citizens 
by birth and are educated in American 
schools where the official language lan- 
guage, sanctioned by the Government, is 
Spanish, These citizens have every op- 
portunity to keep informed through 
Spanish-language newspapers and books, 
and Spanish-speaking radio stations. 
They have access to the same informa- 
tion that every other voting citizen con- 
siders when he makes a political decision. 
However, in certain areas of the country 
these Latin Americans are precluded 
from voting because of English literacy 
requirements. The Gilbert amendment, 
unfortunately defeated on a very narrow 
vote, would have voided such require- 
ments. 

ROLLCALL NO. 185—CIGARETTE LABELING 


Mr. Speaker, the Cigarette Labeling 
and Advertising Act can only be inter- 
preted as ineffective legislation designed 
to pacify the enormously powerful to- 
bacco lobby. The crippling limitations 
which the bill places on the Federal 
Trade Commission and State govern- 
ments render the measure completely in- 
effective for solving the grave health 
problem it was intended to help remedy. 
I vigorously urged defeat of the measure. 

The Surgeon General's report estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt that 
cigarette smoking is associated with lung 
cancer, chronic bronchitis, and is closely 
related to pulmonary emphysema. It is 
associated with a 70-perent increase in 
age-specific death rates of males—the 
greater the number of cigarettes smoked, 
the higher the death rate. Cigarettes are 
a proven major menace to the person 
who smokes them. The proven danger 
clarifies the necessary course: we must 
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educate the presmoking and smoking 
public to the dangers of smoking, reform 
cigarette advertising, and place warnings 
on cigarette packages. To warn, to edu- 
cate, and to reform—all three courses are 
necessary. 

The only positive provision in S. 559 is 
that each cigarette package shall carry a 
warning declaring that “Cigarette smok- 
ing may be hazardous to your health.” 
Granted, this is a step in the right di- 
rection. However, this labeling affects 
only the people who already smoke, who 
have purchased a package and are about 
to light up. Most likely, they already 
know that cigarette smoking is dangerous 
and have in their minds somehow ra- 
tionalized the habit. 

But what about the nonsmokers, par- 
ticularly the young people who take up 
Smoking unaware of the danger? One- 
half of our high school seniors now 
smoke, 10 to 15 percent of all 13-year- 
olds smoke, and they are steadily smoking 
more. Millions will have their lives 
shortened horribly by cancer, bronchitis, 
or emphysema. How are we going to 
make these young people consider the 
grave consequences they are likely to face 
when they light an innocent looking stick 
of tobacco when daily, through the mass 
media, they are seduced by the most 
highly skilled, persuasive, appealing ad- 
vertising that cigarette producers can 
buy? With a virile actor in enviable 
Surroundings speaking for a brand of 
cigarettes, what effect will the small 
warning on the package have on an im- 
pressionable youth? It is obvious that 
the Federal Trade Commission must have 
some jurisdiction over cigarette advertis- 
ing. Such enormous power over the 
conscious and unconscious minds of 
young Americans must not be allowed to 
go unchecked. 

The Cigarette Labeling and Advertis- 
ing Act contains some of the most ir- 
rational qualifications I have ever en- 
countered. It does not allow State or 
local government to in any manner reg- 
Ulate cigarette advertising for the next 
3 years; it protects cigarette companies 
from lawsuits filed by cigarette users; it 
Drevents the Federal Trade Commission 
for the next 3 years from limiting mis- 
leading advertising, This bill is the crea- 
ture of the tobacco industry, and its lob- 
byists were elated with its passage, hav- 
ing urged Members of Congress to sup- 
Port it. They knew that they made a 
good deal and that sales will not suffer 
as long as they can keep the public bom- 
barded with ads cleverly implying that 
Cigarette smoking is the thing to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the label- 
ing bill because it was hopelessly inade- 
Quate to warn the American people of 
the dangers of smoking. Had the bill not 
been passed, the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion could have initiated its more ef- 
rective regulations, or a more thorough 

bill could have been introduced in Con- 
gress this session. As it now stands, to 
Quote the gentleman from California 
Mr. Moss] we have stripped every oth- 
er agency, every other jurisdiction, Fed- 
€ral, State, or local, of the right to do that 
which we are too timid to do. I do not 
think, if that is our course, that we meet 
Our responsibility, that we fulfill the de- 
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mands that the American public has the 
right to make on us.“ 
ROLLCALL NOS. 196—-197—EZCONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr. Speaker, Adlai Stevenson once 
said of Eleanor Roosevelt that she was 
the kind of woman who would rather 
light « candle than curse the darkness. 
It strikes me that the same expressive 
compliment can be given a nation which 
honestly and vigorously attempts to 
provide equal economic and cultural op- 
portunity to all its citizens rather than 
merely bewail the crime rate, unemploy- 
ment, juvenile delinquency, school drop- 
outs, and ghettos of the poor. 

The Economic Opportunity Act is evi- 
dence that as a nation we recognize that 
the development of a juvenile delinquent 
can be effectively arrested by opening 
legitimate channels to a respectable, re- 
sponsible position in life; that unemploy- 
mens is effectively countered not through 
mass relief but through increasing op- 
portunities for technological training; 
that a potential dropout may remain in 
school if he is given an educational boost 
before he enters school and into com- 
petition with more culturally advantaged 
classmates. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has been officially launched for only 9 
months and the administrative difficul- 
ties encountered by this multifaceted 
program to deal with an extremely com- 
plex problem have been understandably 
great. However, it was established dur- 
ing House hearings that even in these 
first difficult months the OEO has made 
great advances. Justa few of the many 
examples presented during House debate 
speak well for the OEO: 

Project Head Start is giving preschool 
training in more than 13,000 centers 
throughout the country this summer, 
assuring medical care, balanced diets, 
and special instruction to small children 
from underprivileged homes. In my 
congressional district alone, more than 
1,000 children are participating in the 
program being sponsored by eight school 
districts and one private organization. 

More than 11,000 young men and 
women are now enrolled in 50 Job Corps 
centers with an enrollment of 40,000 an- 
ticipated by the end of the first year of 
operation. The Job Corps provides dis- 
advantaged youngsters between the ages 
of 16 and 20 with a 2-year program of 
educational and vocational training and 
work experience. 

Nearly 1,200 VISTA volunteers, some- 
times called the domestic Peace Corps, 
will be on the job by the end of this sum- 
mer working to combat poverty through 
local economic opportunity programs. 

In this summer alone, 40,000 college 
students from 750 colleges will benefit 
from a work-study program which en- 
ables them to work in areas related to 
their college studies while continuing at 
school. Again, in my district, students 
at La Puente’s Bishop Amat High School 
are today working at Queen of the Valley 
Hospital, earning money so that they 
can continue their studies and perhaps 
go on to college. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the worthwhile 
goals of the Economic Opportunity Act 
and in view also of the substantial suc- 
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cess that it has thus far achieved in its 
attack on the origins of national pov- 
erty, I heartily endorsed the authoriza- 
tion of $1.8 billion for the next 2 fiscal 
years. For the same reasons, I rejected 
the motion to recommit because it would 
have cut in half the amount of the au- 
thorization and crippled OEO efforts to 
build upon the productive program 
which it has started. 


GOP Looking for New Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most hopeful signs in the Republican 
Party today is the dedication and dili- 
gence of many of our young professional, 
academic, and business leaders on behalf 
of new and creative programs and poli- 
cies for our party. 

One of the leading spokesmen for this 
thoughtful group of people is the Ripon 
Society of Cambridge, Mass. 

Recently, the Ripon Society cooperated 
with the Republican Governors’ Associa- 
tion in developing a paper on proposals 
for tax sharing between the Federal and 
State Governments. This paper has been 
widely acclaimed and I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a fine column by Robert Healy 
in the Boston Globe, an editorial from 
the Bangor, Maine, Daily News, and the 
comments of nationally syndicated col- 
umnist Roscoe Drummond. 

Emphasizing the traditional Republi- 
ean principle of local responsibility and 
local control, the Ripon Society has made 
an important contribution to the public 
debate in this area. I hope they will 
keep up the good work. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Boston Globe, July 19, 1965] 

GOP LOOKING ror New IDEAS 
(By Robert Healy) 

It is refreshing to see the Republican 
Party looking at its policies and programs 
for new ideas. 

The ortems are certainly all in on 
the 1964 election, but if the Republican Party 
is to turn the corner it will have to have 
some new direction. 

With this in mind, the Ripon Society, 
started in the academic community in Cam- 
bridge, has published a study for the Repub- 
lican Governors’ Association. 

It deals with taxes—the so-called Heller 
proposal to distribute some Federal income 
tax revenue to State governments on a “no 
strings” basis, 

Dr. Walter Heller, who served as chief 
economic adviser to both President Kennedy 
and President Johnson, advanced the idea 
in the beginning of 1964. It won applause 
from an unusual mixture of both liberals 
and conservatives. 

The Ripon Society report says 8 
grew quickly and there were predictions of 
“But the prediction 


‘The report goes on to say the President 
did an about-face in mid-December last year. 
“He was irritated, he told reporters at a back- 
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ground conference, because the favorable rec- 
ommendations of the Pechman task force 
(which studied the proposal) had been 
leaked to certain newspapers. He was an- 
noyed because the leak had generated crtti- 
cism. Angrily, and without any reference to 
its merits, he shelved the proposal—its wide- 
spread support notwithstanding.” 

Republican Governors and the Ripon Soc- 
iety support the Heller plan to send Federal 
money uncommitted back to the States. 

“Exploding population, rapid urbaniza- 
tion, higher prices and advanced technology 
are placing enormous pressures on State and 
local governments.” 

The report says the States have had to bear 
the brunt of the population explosion. “In 
fact, vast new sums are necessary if even the 
most ordinary, ongoing functions are to be 
adequately maintained. Programs such as 
education, fire and recreation, welfare, water 
and transportation must not be cut back. 
Nor can we safely allow control of such con- 
cerns to slip further into Federal hands.” 

The argument presented, of course, has ap- 
plication broader than Massachusetts. But 
certainly it is a carbon of the Massachusetts 
problem. Property taxes, it says, have been 
Overused; many States are looking to the 
sales tax and costs are rising faster than 
revenues. 

It points out that the Federal Government 
has been a help to the States with grant-in- 
aid programs but many of these programs 
require State contributions. Federal grant 
programs waste money on outdated opera- 
tions while real needs are unmet. More- 
over, the States are forced to reproduce Fed- 
eral errors and to match Federal blunders. 
It suggests that some States are so tied to 
existing programs they are frequently un- 
able to find matching funds for the more im- 
portant new Federal grants. 

The report specifically describes how the 
unconditional grants would be returned to 
the States (1 percent of all income tax rev- 
enues or a total of $2.5 billion this year and 
8.5 billion by 1970). The only restriction on 
spending would be a ban on highway and 
Public building construction. 

The bold tax cut first by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962 has worked better than 
most had hoped. Treasury receipts rose by 
$4 billion and when the Government books 
were closed at the end of June this year it 
was the smallest deficit since 1960, less than 
$1 billion. 

Now there is a chance of Federal surplus. 

So the real need is in the States. As the 
report states the matching fund programs 
are not the complete answer. 

Politically, the Ripon Society has made an 
enormous contribution to the Republican 
Party. For these are things about which the 
party should start thinking and debating. 

Slogans about choices and echoes don't 
fill the bill as 1964 proved. The political 
fight in this country is for the great middle 
and the Republicans had better start get- 
ting wet in that mainstream right now. 


[From the Bangor Daily News, July 16, 1965] 
Gows WITH THE Winp—Arrer THE ELECTION 

The Republican Governors Association and 
the Ripon Society, a GOP research organiza- 
tion, rant to know what has happened to 
President Johnson's plan to give the States 
a percentage of the Federal income tax reve- 
nue—with no strings attached. 

It is a good question. The Republicans 
say Johnson cast the Idea aside from per- 
sonal peevishness” provoked when a favor- 
able report on the plan was leaked to certain 
newspapers. 

We wouldn't know about that. We do 
know, however, that the plan was publicly 
endorsed by the President during the election 
campaign. And that nothing has been said 
about it since. 

To our way of thinking, the plan has solid 
merit. It would check, if not reverse, the 
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present trend toward an ever stronger Central 
Government. States today are becoming fis- 
cal slaves of Washington, forced to bow to 
Federal regulation to get needed Federal 
funds and often to come up with matching 
funds or lose Federal grants. 

The closer to home tax money is spent, 
the better. Local officials are more familiar 
with local problems. Bureaucratic waste is 
reduced. 

The protesting Republicans just may have 
come up with an effective campaign issue 
for the future. 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, July 
18, 1965] 
Swarmnc Tax MONEY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasuincton—Good Issues are in short 
supply with the Republicans. When they 
get one, they ought to run with it—fast. 

The Republican Governors’ Association has 
come to life with an admirable initiative. It 
isn’t being scared away just because Presi- 
dent Johnson once supported ft. 

The GOP Governors strongly endorse the 
project, which had its origins within’ the 
Johnson administration, that the Federal 
Government share unconditionally with 
State governments substantial Federal tax 
revenue. 

The purpose: to strengthen government 
at the State and local levels, which bear the 
brunt of the most acute problems of the 
exploding population and massive shift to 
the cities, by helping provide revenue where 
it can best be collected—at the Federal level. 
The proposal is not new. The initiative of 
the Republican Governors is new—and 
timely. Their plea, in effect, is that the 
Republican leaders in Congress join with 
them in making this revenue-sharing plan 
a major Republican cause and to generate 
such public support that the Democrats will 
also find it irresistible. 

It seems to me that this is a good Repub- 
lcan enterprise. 

It is sound government. It is sound 
politics. 

It is progressive in that it seeks to equip 
State and local government to deal effec- 
tively with massive problems of urbaniza- 
tion—transportation, education, health, 
technology—not neglect them. 

It is conservative in that one of its end 
results would be to arrest the flow of politi- 
cal power to Washington. 

It would unite all wings of the Republi- 
can Party on at least one major issue at a 
time when GOP unity is so elusive. Barry 
Goldwater supports the plan and Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller supports it. So do all the 
Republican Governors in between. Here a 
Republican consensus ought to be possible 
and once the Republicans start working to- 
gether, who can tell—they might like it. 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie, chairman of the 
Republican Governors’ Association, calls the 
proposal to share Federal revenue with the 
States “the first really workable suggestion 
advanced in many years to correct the de- 
veloping imbalance in the revenue structure 
of government at all levels.“ 

Dr. John S. Saloma III, president of the 
Ripon Society, a Republican research group 
which helped prepare the study paper for 
the Governors, says that “strengthening 
State and local governments will be one of 
the great chalienges of a new and exciting 
political era.” 

If the Republican Governors and the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress can join forces 
on this program, they will be showing the 
country that they can overcome one of the 
most serious deterrents to action. 

The distaste for giving up control of Fed- 
eral programs administered through the 
States isn't something which prevails only in 
the executive branch of the government. It 
is shared by Congressmen. They hesitate to 
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yield their role and their control in these 
matters. There is no doubt that the Gover- 
nors will have to demonstrate decisive pub- 
lic demand to win Congress—and the Presi- 
dent—to their side. 

President Johnson once supported this 
plan and maybe he will again. Its merits 
haven't changed. 

“The revenue-sharing proposal,” Governor 
Smylie’s report concludes, can help to pre- 
pare our political system to meet the onward 
rush of events. It can help us to put into 
practice all that we mean when we speak of 
‘cooperative federalism.’ It can help us build 
government for tomorrow.“ 


Workshop Activities for Retired 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
community participation adds depth to 
activities for the aging. I am delighted 
to note the concern and initiative dis- 
Played by Mr. Harry Shealey, of Dun- 
dalk, Md., in providing outlets for the 
interests and activities of the older citi- 
zens, Terming his program “Pride in 
Retirement Plan,” Mr. Shealey has 
offered the complete facilities of his 
workshop to older citizens. The Com- 
mission on Aging for the State of Mary- 
land has accepted his plan. 

The full story of Mr. Shealey’s con- 
structive collaboration with aging citizens 
is contained in the Community Press of 
Dundalk. I am proud to include it in 
the CONGRESIONAL RECORD: 

WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES ron RETMED 


A pride in retirement plan, proposed by 
Harry Shealey, of 259 Colgate Avenue, was 
by the commission for the State 
of Maryland on the aging as a worthwhile 
and desirable project for retired men. 

The commission, under the direction of 
Gerald Monsman, executive director, and 
L. B. Twist, county contact officer, invited 
Joseph J. Luddy, representative of the Balti- 
more County Senior Citizens Board, and Guy 
Stapleton, county chairman to a firsthand 
inspection on July 8 of the facilities offered 
under Mr. Shealey’s plan. 

Mr. Stapleton gave his full endorsement 
to the proposed program and stated that he 
would officially Inform the State office to 
that effect. 

The pride in retirement plan as pro- 
posed by Mr. Shealey, would make available 
to senior citizens who are retired, the com- 
plete facilities of his workshop. The only 
cost would be the material necessary for each 
individual's project. 

Complete woodworking facilities, informa- 
tion on finishing, metalcraft, upholstering. 
machine work, and leather crafting will be 
available. 

As the program pr other arts and 
crafts in which sufficient interest is shown 
will be introduced. A lounging area for 
reading enjoyment and discussion is planned. 

Representing the retired senior citizens at 
the meeting were Ben Seawell, Al Baines, and 
J. Markel. 

The Community Press and Eastern Beacon 
are proud to have reported the conception 
of “pride in retirement” and hope for its 
continued success. 
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Racehorse Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Maryland has a great tradition as horse- 
racing and hunt cup country. In recent 
years, several stud farms in Harford 
County, in my congressional district, 
have added luster to this tradition by 
opening a racing frontier” through their 
breeding and training of racehorses. It 
is my pleasure to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the story of this expan- 
sion of an old and honored Maryland 
tradition as told in the Aegis of Bel Air, 
Mä., for July 22, 1965: 

RACEHORSE COUNTRY 


The rolling hills of Harford County have 
long been known as horse country. From 
the early days of farming, to the first race- 
tracks, to the breeding of turf champions, 
Harford has set a name for itself in the racing 
world. 

In early years horses were used primarily 
for transportation, but with the invention of 
the automobile, the horse became obsolete 
in that sense and was kept more for pleasure 
riding. 

At that time horse racing existed, but 
mostly on a small scale. Though county fairs 
and cross-country courses were the first race- 
tracks much of racing was confined to 
wealthy society circles. 

The development of American racing and 
the American thoroughbred followed logical 
steps to its present status; it borrowed a large 
amount of English tradition (for racing was 
in full swing there), but it did assume its 
own characteristics as well. 

Industrialization accelerated the growth of 
the sport. Harford played a substantial part 
in opening the “racing frontier” especially 
tor Maryland breeds. At one time there were 
two racetracks in the county making it one 
of the only counties in the country to have 
more than one. Bel Air and Havre de Grace 
Racetracks, no longer in existence, put Har- 
ford on the racing map. 

Now, the racehorse only knows Harford 
through the numerous farms around the 
county where thoroughbreds are bred, raised, 
and trained: 

Country Life Farm, owned by John and 
Joseph Pons, is located on Route 1 near Bel 
Air and is one of the county's largest and 
most well known farms. It is recognized all 
over the east for its six stallions. Heading 
that list is the celebrated Saggy, sire of the 
great Carry Back, next is Big Brave who has 
not sired any horses that have raced as yet, 
but reports say that his yearlings look very 
Promising. Rash Prince, Dark Ruler, and 
Final Ruling are all well established sires and 
Multnomah is the most recent addition to 
Country Life. He is a three-quarter. brother 
to the famous Cicada, the world's leading 
money winning mare. 

The Pons regret that they must obtain an- 
Other sire in the near future to replace an old 
standby, Occupy, who died at the age of 24 
recently. He had many winners, however, 
and will live on in his offspring. 

Country Life is primarily a breeding farm 
but many racehorses are turned out in the 
Pastures to recover from ailments and ex- 
hausting racing campaigns. Many mares are 
also boarded at the farm all year long, and 
twice as many stay there during the breed- 
ing season. 

Mr. James Richardson, Jr., is the owner 
of Panorama Farm at Forest Hill. The farm 
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is approximately 160 acres large and boasts 
three studs; Gangway, Toy Weight, and 
Newbus who are well regarded by horsemen. 

Mr. Richardson trains racehorses while he 
manages his farm; he handles them there 
and then ships them by van to the tracks 
where they are to run. He contends that a 
horse can be trained on a farm, just as easily 
as it can be trained on the track. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Richardson 
has only been at Panorama for 5 years, the 
excellent changes and improvements that he 
has made already, indicate that he will make 
the farm a showplace before too long. 

One of Harford County’s newest farms is 
Wit's End Farm located on Calvary Road near 
Bel Air. It is owned by Mr. C. R. Hunt who 
has other farms along the east coast. 

Wit’s End is managed by Mr. Robert 
Young, who handles all the They 
have one stud, Mon Triumph, who has sired 
a number of good prospects, and intends to 
buy another stud very shortly. 

The only training track in the county is 
located at the farm; it is one-half of a mile 
oval with well placed turns and a four- 
horse starting gate. The combination pro- 
vides an ideal setup for breaking yearlings, 
training racehorses, and boarding horses just 
to get them in shape. 

Wit's End is a young farm and will soon 
be making a big mame for itself as its po- 
tential is unlimited. 

Mr. Peter Jay, of Havre de Grace, is one of 
Maryland’s most noted horsemen. Mr. Jay 
owns Windmill Hill Farm and is considered 
to be one of the foremost breeders in the 
State. Evidence of this is the recent victory 
of Repeating in the rich Monmouth Handi- 
cap. Repeating is by Double Jay and was 
bred by Mr. Jay and his wife. 

Windmill Hill is a “model” horse farm 
standing two studs, Right Proud and Peveron 
who are revealing their fine capabilities, 
having sired some of the best looking young 
horses in the area. Their offspring have not 
yet set any records at the tracks, but very 
few have reached racing age. 

Mr. Jay, besides running his farm, is presi- 
dent of the Maryland Horse Breeders Associa- 


tion. That appointment alone would indi- 


cate the caliber of Windmill Hill and the abil- 
ity of the horseman who owns it. 

Col. L. S. MacPhail’s Glenagus Farms is 
probably one of the area’s most attractive 
farms. It is located near Bel Air and is ex- 
tremely well suited for horses. Colonel Mac- 
Phail is well known in the racing world for 
the horses he has bred. At that farm, how- 
ever, the emphasis seems to be upon breeding 
as opposed to racing. 

These are only a few of Harford County's 
thoroughbred horse farms. There are count- 
less others operating on a smaller basis. 

Racing is a growing industry and if the 
number of Harford farms continue to in- 
crease in size and quality the county may 
soon become Maryland's breeding center. 


Valuable Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr, Speaker, a concise 
commentary on the need for water con- 
servation appeared recently in one of the 
finest newspapers of Nebraska, the Nor- 
folk Daily News, of July 17, 1965. I in- 
clude it in the Record at this point be- 
cause of our dependence on water re- 
sources and the fact that this is, and 
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will become a nationwide problem in the 
future: 
VALUABLE RESOURCE 

Eastern State residents, especially those in 
the larger cities like New York and Phila- 
delphla, are finding out what a valuable 
resource water is. Some areas have seen 
water supply reservoirs reduced to near dis- 
aster levels by a 4-year drought. 

Those old enough to remember the early 
1930's in the Midwest can understand some 
of the suffering that accompanies prolonged 
periods of dry weather. Since that era, 
shelterbelts have cropped up to halt wind 
erosion on dry soll, farm dams have been 
built to hold the water where it falls, and 
other water conservation measures insti- 
tuted. 

Today's plight of the easterners should be 
a reminder that not enough has been done in 
this field. More work needs to be done to 
reduce the amounts of runoff, and to hold 
the water where it falls so that the water 
tables which supply the irrigation, house- 
hold, and industrial uses will not be de- 
pleted. 

Nebraskans are fortunate to have an 
abundant supply of underground water—but 
it is not inexhaustible. 


Abolishing Capital Punishment in the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I - 
mend to the attention of our 8 
the following WTOP editorial broadcast 
on July 26 and 27, 1965. The editorial 
supports my bill, H.R. 559, to abolish 
capital punishment in the District of 
Columbia. 


The recent statement by the Depart- 
ment of Justice supporting my bill is 
cited, and is noted as a step of great sig- 
nificance. 

The editorial follows: 

WTOP Rar AND TV EDITORIAL 


a (By Jack Jurey) 

some months this station has hoped 
that Co ABRAHAM MvuLTER’S bill 
to abolish capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia would attract the attention it 
deserves. This rather obscure Piece of legis- 
lation seemed to us to be a peg—a rather 
small peg, to be sure—upon which to hang a 
review of the ethics and deterrent effect of 
executions. 

Our best hopes have now been realized, 
thanks to a statement of Justice Department 
policy by Ramsey Clark, Deputy Attorney 
General. In a letter to Chairman 
MILLAN, of the House District Committee, Mr. 
Clark. says in part: “We favor the abolition 
of the death penalty. Modern Penology with 
its correctional and rehabilitation skills af- 
fords greater protection to society than the 
death penalty which is inconsistent with its 
goals.“ The Deputy Attorney General con- 
tinued: “This Nation is too great in its re- 
sources and too good in its purposes to en- 
gage in the light of present understanding 
in the deliberate taking of human life as 
either a punishment or a deterrent to domes- 
tic crime.” 

Mr. Clark then went on to suggest that 
capital punishment should not be abolished 
“piecemeal,” in just this one Federal juris- 
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diction. He instead that the death 
penalty might be abolished for all Federal 
crimes everywhere and suggested that the 
matter should be studied both by the District 
of Columbia Crime Commission and the Na- 
tional Crime Commission. 

Frankly, this statement of position is far 
better than we had hoped. For the first time, 
the Justice Department has taken a public 
position against capital punishment, which 
Is by itself a step of great significance. If the 
Department wants a survey of the entire 
capital punishment problem, then it prob- 
ably will be provided—especially since At- 
torney General Nicholas Katzenbach is chair- 
man of the National Crime Commission. The 
important thing is that the Justice Depart- 
ment, the chief law enforcement arm of the 
Federal Government, already has spoken out 
on the subject. 


The Reapportionment Ball Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the “ball game” presently being 
played in the other body on the subject 
of reapportionment prompts me to in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
resolution adopted in the New York State 
Senate on May 3, 1965: 

BENATE RESOLUTION 168 ADOPTED IN New YÒRK 
Srare Senate May 3, 1965 


Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York memorializing the 
Congress of the United States and the 
legislatures of all the States to oppose 
efforts which are being made to promote 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
would permit one house of a bicameral 
legislature to be apportioned on a basis 
other than equal treatment of citizens or 
residents 


Whereas efforts are being made in the 
legislatures of the several States and in the 
Congress of the United States to promote an 
amendment to the Constitution which would 
permit one house of a bicameral legislature 
to be apportioned on a basis other than equal 
treatment of citizens or residents; and 

Whereas such an amendment would par- 
tially nullify the historic and salutory deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court that people 
must be given equal privileges of representa- 
tion regardless of their place of residence, by 
permitting an unrepresentative house to 
veto the actions of a more representative 
house; and 

Whereas the unequal representation of 
States in the U.S. Senate is not pertinent in 
this connection because the States were 
sovereign and independent entities whose 
1 representation was naturally demanded 

in order to create a Federal 
deten and there is no such sovereign status 
in the districts of a State legislature; and 

Whereas there are at least as many special 
interests requiring representation in propor- 
tion to population in the thickly settled areas 
of the States as in the sparsely settled areas; 
and 

Whereas the principle of majority rule re- 
quires that districts with a minority of the 
people of a State should not be able to out- 
vote In a@ legislative body districts with a 
substantially greater number of people, as 
has often happened in this and other States 
and will happen again if the proposed amend- 
ment should prevail: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of New York strongly opposes the proposed 
amendment and supports the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court requiring equal treat- 
ment of a State's people in its representative 
bodies as a fundamental bulwark of demo- 
cratic self-government; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Governors and the majority and 
minority leaders of the legislative bodies of 
all the States and to all Members of the 
Congress of the United States. 


By order of the Senate. 
GEORGE Van LENGEN, 
Secretary. 
The Easy Chair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our vital foreign aid programs today is 
the Alliance for Progress. It has bene- 
fited many people in Latin America, and 
has helped to win for the United States 
many new friends. However, some self- 
imposed critics of our aid programs have 
unjustly commented about the work in 
Latin America of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and about the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

Clarence Moore, publisher of the Times 
of Havana, in exile, has captured, in a 
recent column in his newspaper, the un- 
fairness of these critics. His brilliant, 
almost classic commentary on the Al- 
Uance, and on a speech by James H. 
Boren, director of Partners of the Al- 
liance Programs, ought to be read by all, 
and I therefore, commend it to your 
attention: 

Tue Easy CHAIR 
(By Clarence Moore) 

Apt quotations are always a pleasure to 
discover and a further pleasure to pass along. 
One of these turned up the other day in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that 
compendium of words good and bad. 

It cought the fancy of President Johnson 
who used it a week or two later in partial 
form in a speech and, in turn, must have im- 
pressed Time magazine since it chose to 
quote Johnson's speech, including the words 
I found and liked. My earliest attribution 
is to an AID official speaking before the 
Connecticut Partners of the Alliance early 
in May of this year. Where he came by his 
source is not known, but he told the Part- 
ners with some bitterness of earlier expe- 
riences. 

He had formerly been assigned with AID in 
Peru. He had worked long hours in the 
slums and the barriadas in close touch with 
the federations of campesinos, It was back- 
breaking work that took him into the source 
waters of the Andes where he came down 
with chills and fever. Later, back in the 
United States, he was suddenly seized with 
chills and, on his way to a doctor, turned on 
his radio to a well-known commentator, The 
commentator described all AID officials as 
vagrants who drank martinis before break- 
fast and then went to plush offices where they 
thought up ways to waste the U.S. tax dollar. 
After announcing his pride at beling an of- 
cial of AID and his enthusiasm for his job, 
the AID executivo told the Partners a story 
from long ago: 

“To that commentator, and to those arm- 
chair critics who parrot his cliches, I say with 
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Gen. Lucius Paulus, as he said in the second 
cenutry B.C. ‘commanders should be coun- 
seled chiefly by persons of known talent and 
those who are present at the scene of action.“ 
General Paulus went on to say: 

I, therefore, anyone thinks himself 
qualified to give advice respecting the war 
which I am to conduct, let him not refuse 
the assistance to the state, but let him come 
with me Into Macedonia. 

He shall be furnished with a ship, a tent, 
even his traveling charges shall be defrayed. 
But if he thinks this is too much trouble, 
and prefers the repose of a city life to the 
tolls of war, let him not on land assume the 
office of a pilot.“ 

The Alliance is surrounded by an extraor- 
dinary number of critics who have no han- 
kering to go to Macedonia. These persons 
are quite willing to take their soundings from 
the repose of their city rooms. Few of them 
have ever pitched their tents outside the Um- 
ited jurisdiction of their own circulation 
managers. 

The general seems to have had them pegged 
pretty well over 2,000 years ago. If he were 
around today, he would find that it can still 
be awfully lonely in Macedonia, 


As Mr. Moore's column indicated, Mr. 
Boren has been among our ablest work- 
ers for AID. I understand that two 
American coworkers of his in Lima, 
Peru, Dr. Keating and Dr. Mike Chiap- 
petta had given him the quotation come 
with me into Macedonia.” Mr. Boren 
found it useful in encouraging friends 
and visitors to see Lima as well as the 
rural countryside. In fact, the quota- 
tion has proved to be so meaningful that 
other Government officials who saw it on 
his wall, where he fittingly had framed 
it, have besieged Mr. Boren with nu- 
merous requests for copies, which he has 
supplied. Hopefully, armchair critios of 
AID will soon become acquainted with 
this quotation, too, and paying its heed, 
would learn about AID firsthand by 
going, “into Macedonia.” 


Mr. Wilkins Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 19865 ` 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a WABC radio editorial de- 
livered on July 15, 16, and 17, 1965 by 
Walter A. Schwartz, vice president and 
general manager of WABC in New York. 
The editorial concerns the statement by 
Roy Wilkins of the NAACP that civil 
rights groups should confine their atten- 
tion to civil rights, and not involve 
themselves in the Vietnam issue. 

It is desirable that civil rights groups 
direct their energies to the attainment 
of their original goal, that of winning 
equal rights for Negroes in this country. 
Their purposes become confused when 
these organizations take stands on inter- 
national problems. 

The editorial follows: 
WABO Rapro EDITORIAL: 

Rrurtr“ 

Roy Wilkins of the NAACP makes great 
sense in discussing the true role of local and 
national civil rights groups. The NAACP 


Mn. WILKINS Is 
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and other rights organizations, he insists, 
should stick to ciyil rights and stay away 
from the issue of Vietnam. There is a rising 
ferment in some of the local rights organiza- 
tions to get involved in the so-called peace 
movement over Vietnam. We believe, as Mr. 
Wilkins, that the mission of civil rights or- 
ganizations is to win equal rights for Negroes 
in this country and not to settle interna- 
tional problems. Certainly the members of 
rights organizations have every right as in- 
dividuals to take positions on the war in 
Vietnam, but they should not use their or- 
ganizations for this purpose. The public be- 
comes confused over the true role of civil 
rights groups when they divide their energies 
between domestic and foreign problems. Let 
the civil rights groups devote themselves to 
their original goal: of ridding their localities 
and the Nation of job discrimination, hous- 
ing, and school segregation. Let them leave 
Vietnam to others. 


The Gardner Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of John W. Gardner to be 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare comes as a pleasant surprise. I 
have had the pleasure of coming into 
contact with Mr. Gardner at many edu- 
cation conferences and can personally 
confirm the words of praise delivered by 
President Johnson in announcing his 
appointment. 

Mr. Gardner is an outstanding figure 
in the education world. He is an orig- 
inal thinker, a persuasive advocate and 
a perceptive critic. He is also a Repub- 
lican, but so are some of my best friends. 

The appointment of Mr. Gardner un- 
doubtedly signifies that greater em- 
phasis will be given to the education 
aspect. of the Department’s affairs. 
And this is as it should be. Educational 
opportunity is probably the strongest 
Single factor in breaking the perpetuat- 
ing cycle of poverty. Educational op- 
portunity is the key to a prosperous and 
healthy economy. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following editorials from the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune: 

From the New York (N. T.) Times] 
THE GARDNER APPOINTMENT 

The a) intment of John W. 
88 
and Welfare, is another demonstration of 
President Johnson's new-found ability to 
look in unconventional places to find the in- 
disputably right man for an important job 
at the moment that job most needs doing 
Tight. In the Department's short 12-year 
history, five Secretaries have struggled with 
indifferent success to transform a collection 
Of bureaucracies into a cohesive unit. They 
Were hampered not only by the relatively re- 
cent elevation of these vital concerns to 
Cabinet status but even more by the many 
vested political and bureaucratic interests 
that blocked strong executive leadership. 

The accent tended to lean heavily toward 
health and welfare, with education often a 
Plous afterthought. Anthony J. Celebrezze, 


of Health, Education. 


American education. 
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an amiable politician devoid of expertness in 
any of the leds under his direction, was ill 
equipped to reform the Department’s opera- 
tions or sharpen its goals. 

The importance of that mission is now 
beyond question. As the President has taken 
special pains to point out in virtually every 
discussion of his domestic program, educa- 
tion has moved to the center of the national 
stage. It is the heart of the “war on pov- 
erty,” just as it will be a key instrument in 
any attempt to assure economic health and 
expansion. And it is the rational basis of 
any promise of social justice and equal op- 
portunity to racial minorities. 

Mr. Gardner has long been a sharp and 
impatient critic of softness and lack of pur- 
pose in the use ef education, both in the 
Government and in the academic commu- 
nity. He has made it the main business of 
his hardheaded advice and of the founda- 
tion dollars at his command to elevate edu- 
cation to a place of national priority, By 
avoiding personal publicity, he has given a 
special persuasiveness to his ideas and policy 
guidelines. 

President Johnson, impressed by Mr. 
Gardner's effectiveness in presiding over the 
task force that shaped recent advances in 
educational legislation, now clearly is giving 
the new Secretary a mandate to raise educa- 
tion to Cabinet rank, in fact as well as name. 

In the end it may take more than a mere 
reorganization of the department to achieve 
this objective. For the moment, there can 
be no doubt that the business of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with a staff of al- 
most 90,000, with annual funds of close to 
$30 billion and with influence over many 
times that amount, calls for the kind of un- 
sentimental pursult of excellence in vision 
and policy planning that has long been Mr. 
Gardner’s personal and professional quest. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
July 28, 1965] 
EXCELLENT CHOICE To Bund EXCELLENCE 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, often called the Department of 
Headaches, is getting its sixth Secretary in 
a dogen years. President Johnson designated 
John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corp., to succeed Anthony J. Celebrezze, the 
former five-term Cleveland mayor, who leaves 
bureaucratic purzlements for the serenity of 
a U.S. Court of Appeals judgeship. 

Secretary Celebrezze, for all his talents and 
diligence in a complicated job, had been re- 
ported less than happy. Some of his prede- 
cessors felt equally frustrated. He was in 

tal charge for 2 years in an un- 
folding era of great future changes for Amer- 
ican education and health, and leaves with 
the customary high praises. But Celebrezze's 
departure is hardly surprising. 

The Gardner selection is superb. As the 
President put it, “he is regarded by his peers 
as one of the most knowledgeable men in the 
field of U.S. education.” Not only that, but 
Gardner has been long recognized as a prime 
mover in the educational field. The phrase, 
“pursuit of excellence,” title of a Gardner 
report, is a slogan imbedded in language and 
thought. He is a man of action, an original 
thinker, and a thorough independent. Prob- 
ably no one is more important in 
It's a piquant detail 
that Gardner is a lifelong Republican, but 
this wasn't a political choice. In a world 
where declining quality and the counter- 
weight of excellence are great issues, the 
President said: “I know of no one who is bet- 
ter sulted by temperament, experience, and 
commonsense intellectualism to confront 
these issues and bend them to the national 
desire.” 

To pick individual excellence for high Cab- 
inet rank in the development of national ex- 
cellence is obviously logical. The stimulus 
and the promise of fulfilled goals must heart- 
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en every citizen. For excellence is a matter 
of practice. President Johnson is to be con- 
gratulated for putting an outstanding ex- 
ample of excellence in charge at Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


The Town Woke Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been pleased to support the con- 
cept and activities of the peace ever since 
its inception, I was particularly happy to 
discover recently that one of my own 
constituents, Mr. Neal Jacobs, of North 
Adams, Mass., is participating in an 
especially noteworthy project on an 
island off the coast of Panama. 


Neal's work is described in an article 
from the June—July issue of the Peace 
Corps magazine, Volunteer, written by a 
friend and coworker, Tony Masso. I 
think this little article amply demon- 
strates the dedication and resourceful- 
ness shown by these two young men and 
the results which their efforts have 
brought to the Bocas del Toro area, 
Neal and Tony cannot be considered 
atypical of our Peace Corps volunteers 
and I suggest that their work is further 
proof of the value of the Peace Corps. 

I should like to share this article with 
my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, and with 
unanimous consent, place it in full at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Tue Town Woke Ur 
(By Tony Masso) 

Albelt rather unusual for Peace Corps 
service, tourlsm is my main concern in 
Bocas del Toro, a town on a beautiful tropi- 
cal island off the Caribbean coast of Panama. 

Along with volunteer Neal Jacobs (North 
Adams, Mass.), we have begun a tourism 
promotion project that is well underway, 
With nationwide publicity a number of suc- 
cessful tours have already been conducted. 
Recently we formed a tourist cooperative 
that is now running its own tours b 
in 70 to 80 people on each trip, and on its 
way toward being a financial success. 

This activity began by inviting other 
volunteers in Panama for a weekend on the 
island. (Actually, it was a little lonely on 
this isolated island, so we decided to have 
some company.) Many volunteers turned 
up and enjoyed their stay. After realizing 
what potential the area had, we met with 
local businessmen, formed the co-op, and 
set up and ran tours. Since then, the Bocas 
Tourist Cooperative, with its Peace Corps 
advisers, has run two tourist weekends offer- 
ing water skiing. lobster barbecues, and 
3 cruises around the isle-studded 

y. 

Aiding the town economically and raising 
the community spirit of the villagers are 
primary objectives of the program. The 
town's response has been incredible: the 
park was painted and relandscaped for the 
first time in 10 years; the streets were 
scrupulously cleaned; houses were painted; 
yards were cleaned; the beaches were bull- 
dozed and raked; in essence, the town woke 
up. 
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Economically, the town’s revenue has been 
greatly augmented. On one excursion alone, 
tourists spent approximately $3,000. This 
dollar influx reached the shoeshine boys, 
waiters, and fishermen, as well as the more 
affluent cantina owners and hotel proprietors. 
Jobs were created and filled. 

What started out for me to be a leisurely 
hobby of stuffing alligators, iguanas, and 
tropical sea life turned out to be a worth- 
while Peace Corps project for the town’s 
businessmen who easily sold all their prod- 
ucts to the “new” tourists. 

Tourism has created a new way of life 
for the people of Bocas del Toro. The 
tranquil island has changed, but from the 
response of its inhabitants we feel confident 
that it has been a good change. 


Weak Spot in Our Defenses—The 
Maritime Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


5 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said of the de- 
ficiencies in our maritime policy, and in 
connection therewith I include the fol- 
lowing article entitled, “Weak Spot In 
Our Defenses,” written by Rear Adm. 
John D. Hayes, historian and free lance 
writer who was formerly editor of Ship- 

mate, which was published in the July 
24, 1965, issue of America magazine: 
Weak SPOT IN OUR DEFENSES 
(By Rear. Adm. John D. Hayes) 

Since Korea, our country’s share of world 
shipbuilding has dwindled to a meré 5 per- 
cent. And 85 percent of our merchant ships 
are now over 20 years old. Perhaps, the 
author suggests, the struggle in Vietnam is 
going to bring us a nasty moment of truth. 

At the opening of the Korean hostilities, 
the U.S. merchant marine, although its ebb 
had already set in, was still the greatest the 
world had known. Its quiet, effective sery- 
ice made that war appear logistically easy and 
gave rise to the dangerous assumption that 
the United States would have little trouble 
conducting limited wars overseas. Today, it 
is difficult to see how the residue of that once 
great fleet can properly support our present 
commitment in Vietnam—soon to be 100,000 
troops, the South Vietnamese forces and an 
enlarged Seventh Fleet. 

If military operations in Vietnam are al- 
lowed to expand even to the extent of the 
Korean War, we must be ready to accept 
severe and lasting strains in our economy 
and foreign relations. For we do not have 
now, as we had in the similar situation in 
1950, the merchant shipping under our own 
flag to carry on a major overseas campaign. 

A few figures sufficient to describe the 
changed situation. In 1950, the United 
States had 3,400 relatively new merchant 
ships. Half of these were then in active 
service, our domestic and 40 per- 
cent of our foreign trade, plus Marshall plan 
aid and much needed coal for Europe. 
Today, American-flag merchantmen are 
carrying only 9 percent of the country’s sea- 
borne trade. In 1950, US. tankers were 
bringing in 53 percent of our petroleum 
imports; they haul only 5 percent today. 

The anomaly is that the United States still 
has the world's largest merchant marine. 
Of the ships that compose it, however, 85 
percent are now 20 years old; they are slow 
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and unfit for military operations. The only 
section of U.S.-flag shipping in any state 
of health is the subsidized liner fleet com- 
posed of about 300 ships built since World 
War H. But if these ships are withdrawn 
from their present established routes for 
military purposes, maritime countries will 
eagerly move in to capture this last vestige 
of our foreign trade still under the US.- 
flag. 
It was the Marshall plan, beginning in 
1948, that revived the ancient craft of ship- 
building in Europe, and the Korean war 
proved to be another Marshall plan, in this 
regard, for Japan. Shipbuilding in the 
United States, however, was not correspond- 
ingly stimulated. The Suez crisis, too, stim- 
ulated shipbuilding but little in the United 
States. As a result, the average age of the 
fleets of the maritime nations is around 10 
years. Today, only 5 percent of world ship- 
building is being done in the United States. 

While the American people and the U.S. 
naval profession allowed the U.S. merchant 
marine to decay, world seaborne trade has 
been increasing. Since 1951 it has doubled; 
indeed, the movement by sea of petroleum— 
the lifeblood of modern industrial economy 
and of modern war—has tripled. Much is 
heard these days about air movement of 
troops, and this form of military transport is 
bound to increase. But the giant jet air- 
craft that will do this work are insatiable 
consumers of fuel, which must be trans- 
ported overseas to their terminals. Airlift, 
instead of easing the shipping problem, will 
augment it in the area where we are most 
vulnerable, the tanker fleet. 

How much shipping will be needed for 
support of our Vietnam commitment? I sus- 
pect that Pentagon planners do not know. 
In view of the successful support of the 
Korean war, the present demands appear 
easy to meet; but logistics for the affluent 
U.S. Armed Forces have a way of ballooning. 
The tonnage required for Korea in 1952 
equaled that for the entire Pacific operations 
of the last year of World War II. It is not 
unrealistic to expect that the tonnage re- 
quired for Vietnam will reach the Korean 
figure. 


To support 500,000 men in Korea, half of 
them Americans, a daily supply of ogee 
tons of dry cargo and 125,000 barrels 
petroleum products (full loads for two proche 
ard dry cargo ships and one tanker) had to 
be transported across 6,000 miles of ocean. 
For this, 350 ships were needed in the trans- 
Pacific supply line, as well as 250 more in 
the Western Pacific for troop movements and 
support from Japan. 

Where are ships in such numbers to come 
from, today? Nelther our mothball nor sub- 
sidized fleets can provide them. They must 
therefore come from the same source that is 
carrying our normal seaborne trade, namely, 
foreign-flag ships of the traditional maritime 
nations and the American owned fiag-of- 
convenience fleet. 

To envision how grave this military predic- 
ament is, the lay reader may imagine the 
United States turning over responsibility for 
ground, naval or air defense to a foreign 
country without even protection of treaties 
or compacts. Because we have to depend on 
chartered foreign shipping to support our 
military operations, we have lost our freedom 
of action to control and use the seas in the 
cold war. Without such control, we have 
no sea power, despite a Navy that includes 
a nuclear carrier and Polaris missile subma- 
rines, 

Columnist Raymond Moley (Newsweek, 
May 17, p. 112) calls attention to the fact 
that while our military policy in southeast 
Asia is now more in tune with geography 
and reality, we are nevertheless still not 
using the most effective tool against North 
Vietnam—a blockade. Any small-scale map 
will reyeal that the only way for sizable 
shipments of arms to reach that country is 
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by sea, and Moley mentions 201 ships enter- 
ing its ports in 1964. In my opinion, the 
reason we are not blockading is simply the 
likelihood. of protests from our friends, who 
must make their living from the sea, and who 
oppose restrictions of any sort on seaborne 
traffic. The open reluctance of the British 
to join in an economic blockade of Cuba 
should be fresh in American minds. 

There remains to us, then, the American- 
owned flag-of-convenience fleet (whose bulk 
cargo types could possibly fill our petroleum 
needs for Vietnam, though not our dry cargo 
needs). A Panamanian or Liberian flag fly- 
ing from the stern of a gaint modern tanker 
or ore carrier is a common sight in U.S. ports. 
Chances are one in four that such a ship, 
manned by a foreign crew, is American- 
owned. Although she is a contribution to 
our economy that is not costing the American 
taxpayer one dollar, she is not legally a U.S. 
vessel. 

In the case of a flag-of-convenience ship, 
a citizen of one state uses the nationality of 
another state for private purposes. The 
seas are free for all to use, but international 
law requires that a ship, like a person, have 
nationality. Some small states choose to use 
their rights to the sea to gain revenue by 
allowing shipowners of other countries to 
register under their flag. The shipowners 
thereby avoid their own country’s restrictive 
maritime laws, high taxes, and labor costs. 
Prime users of the flag of convenience are 
American oil, steel, and aluminum companies. 
This legal expedient, however, is not popular 
with traditional maritime countries nor with 
U.S. searfaring unions. 

The concern of Americans generally should 
be whether the availability of such ships 
under flags of convenience is certain in any 
national emergency. Agreements for their 
return to the U.S. flag have been made with 
the owners, though only tacitly with the 
countries of present registry. By virtue of 
these agreements, the Navy Department and 
Maritime Administration claim they have 
“effective control” over these ships, but there 
are some Members of Congress who doubt 
this. The right of transfer of flag between 
belligerent and neutral has never been 
definitely settled tn international law, and 
our relations are not good with one fiag-of- 
convenience country, Panama, Our need for 
foreign shipping to support the Vietnam op- 
eration could give the European maritime 
countries a lever for checking this American 
practice. 

Finally, the Soviet Union has both a large 
submarine force and a growing merchant 
marine, which in a decade may be among the 
world's largest. With its increased interest 
in maritime law, it may be expected to be 
heard from in the not too distant future on 
the touchy subject of the flag of convenience. 

The threat to our commitment in Vietnam 
portends a far more ominous danger: a de- 
cline in U.S. sea power. Unless steps are 
soon taken to improve our alarming mari- 
time position, the United States might well 
become a second-rate or third-rate power 
early in the 2ist century. For a historical 
analogy, we need only remember Spain in 
the 17th century after her greatness in the 
previous one, and what has happened to 
Great Britain in little more than a genera- 
tion, 

The American economy now devours 50 
percent of the world’s raw materials. Until 
World War II, most of what the nation re- 
quired was found within our own borders, 
but 60 years of accelerating economic prog- 
ress and two world wars have levied a severe 
drain on our forests and minerals. By 1980, 
the United States may be one of the world’s 
poorest nations in highgrade ores. Our 
country, which too many Americans still 
think of as a rich heartland, is in fact fast 
becoming an industrial island, depending 
increasingly on imports from overseas and 
forced to compete with other areas demand- 
ing a larger share of the earth's resources. 
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Our seaborne trade is made up of two 


goods, The import segment is by far the 
more important, for it is part of our basic 
industries and essential to our economic life. 
The bulk-carrier ships that bring these vital 
necessities to our shores are almost all under 
foreign flags. The largest and most auto- 
mated ships being bullt in foreign yards are 
of this type, but a bulk-ore carrier has not 
been built in a U.S. shipyard in 20 years. 
Our laws require that a ship, to fly the 
American flag, must be built in the United 
States. 

American sea communications are vulner- 
able in another area, or what is sometimes 
called noncontiguous shipping. The new 
State of Hawail is overseas, and:so is popu- 
lous Puerto Rico. Alaska is virtually 80. 
These outlying areas are just as much parts 
of the United States as Virginia and Iowa, 
but unlike the latter they must depend on 
overseas: shipments for their necessities of 
life, The sen lines to them are exposed not 
only to the submarine but also to the per- 
haps more dangerous long-range, jet-pow- 
ered, rocket-armed, land-based aircraft. 
Should the sea lines to the State of Hawail 
be cut, those islands would be on short ra- 
tions within a month, 

Americans are not a sea-minded people, 
and these facts of life do not disturb them. 
When we think of our merchant marine at 
all, it is with a feeling of annoyance at its 
apparently insoluble troubles. Our national 
character has not been formed by the sea 
around us, and so we do not know what it 
offers, what it cam deny, what must be forced 
from it. Even our statesmen give evidence 
of not comprehending seapower and the 
Nation's need for it, and the U.S. naval pro- 
fession has not tried very hard to make it 
understandable. 

A shipping crisis over Vietnam would be a 
blessing in disguise; for only a near disaster 
will expose and dramatize this Achilles’ heel 
of American greatness, and awaken the Amer- 
fcan people to the imminent peril that want 
of a fourth arm of defense poses to their 
National security and way of life. A sensa- 
tional disclosure of our inability to conduct 
military operations in southeast Asia without 
the aid of foreign ships may goad Congress 
into action. 


Farmer Opposes Omnibus Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a farmer 

in my district has stated briefiy but suc- 
-Cinctly the case against H.R. 9811. 

This is the omnibus farm bill, and in 
my view it is against the interest of 
American agriculture as well as all tax- 
Payers and consumers: 

Goon Hor, ILL., 
July 27, 1985. 
Congressman Paul. FINDLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing in regards to the 
farm bill, H.R. 9811 proposals. I am not in 
favor of this blr because it will adversely 
affect our farming operations and many 
Others in this area, as I understand this 
bim is very similar to the one that was voted 
down by the referendum in 1963. Wheat 
farmers would not be allowed to vote on 
this extension. The Secretary could con- 
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tinue: to dump stocks of wheat, as he has 
the last 2 years, to depress wheat prices 
received by the farmers in the marketplace, 
this hurts both the compliers and non- 
compliers. Rigged wheat would also cause 
more wheat to be forced in feed grain mar- 
ket and this hurts the grain producers and 
Uvestock producers operation. We could 
only receive 45-percent certificates and nor- 
mally 70 percent goes into domestic uses. 

Soybeans may be considered as a part of 
the permitted feed grain acreage but this 
could encourage an overproduction and the 
shifting of surplus problem from one crop 
to another. 

I feel as many other farmers, that this is 
a bad bill for farmers, and consumers 80 
therefore please keep in mind that a poor 
farm program may increase the food costs 
of voters in this area. 

Very truly yours, 
Ciro H. Amos. 


Testimony of Harold W. Glassen, of 
Michigan, Before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on Firearms Control 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we have all had many letters from con- 
stituents relative to pending proposals 
to amend firearms control legislation. 
Among the witnesses appearing before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
was Harold W. Glassen, of Lansing, 
Mich., whom I have known for many 
years. Mr. Glassen is a practicing at- 
torney, but for more than 20 years he has 
been very active as a nonprofessional 
conservationist. He served for many 
years as Michigan State commissioner of 
conservation. He is chairman of an im- 
portant committee of the International 
Association of Fish, Game, and Conser- 
vation. Commissioners, and is the vice 
president of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of American, and vice president of 
the Michigan United Conservation Clubs, 
and active in other State and National 
conservation groups. 

Not only was his testimony before the 
committee a new and refreshing ap- 
proach to the issue of controlling fire- 
arms, especially for those States where 
game hunting is closely allied with the 
tourist industry as in Michigan and 
many others, but with his background, 
Mr. Glassen’s comments should be of 
particular significance. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent 
I include his testimony in the RECORD 
and I commend it for your study: 
COMBINED STATEMENT OF RALPH A. MacMur- 

LAN, DMECTOE, MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF 

CONSERVATION AND HaroLD W, GLASSEN, 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FISH, GAME 

AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS BEFORE 

THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, ON PROPOSALS 

RELATING TO Frans CONTROL 

Gentlemen, I am the appointed spokesman 
for the International Association of Fish, 
Game, and Conservation Commissioners and 
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the Michigan United Conservation Clubs. 
Dr. MacMullan, represented here today by 
David Arnold, has been designated the rep- 
resentative of the Michigan Department of 
Conservation and the Association of Mid- 
west Fish, Game, and Conservation Com- 
missioners. As requested by your council, 
Mr. Irwin, we have consolidated our testi- 
mony. 

T am an attorney by profession. 
a former chairman of the Michigan Con- 
servation Commission and have been an 
active member, director, or an officer of a 
large number of local, State, and National 
conservation and sportsmen’s organizations. 
Dr. MacMullan is director of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation; Mr. Arnold 18 
& member of his staff. 

Since the organizations we jointly repre- 
sent are concerned with the conservation 
and management of natural resources, I will 
speak primarily on the effects that firearms 
control could have on these matters. I be- 
lieve that this is an aspect which has not 
been properly stressed or considered in other 
testimony. I feel that it is also appropriate 
to point out that State conservation depart- 
ments have an obligation to their hunters to 
protect them against unreasonable regula- 
tions which may prevent hunters from 
freely enjoying their sport, but which may 
completely fail to accomplish the 
purpose of the regulations; Le., lower the 
crime rate or protect game resources. 

Hunters have contributed more toward 
outdoor recreation programs at the State 
level than any other group. Their tax and 
license dollars have provided many projects 
of lasting benefit, not only to game, but to 
the general public as well. I would like to 
emphasize that this money has been avail- 
able from no other source, and no substi- 
tute revenue appears forthcoming in the 
foreseeable future. . 
mate last Se one Properly known as 

conservation. ingress. No previous 
Congress had given as much GOIENER tices 
to, or accomplished so much in, the field of 
conservation and recreation. Since hunting 
and shooting are an integral part of the 
overall recreation program, the organizations 
for which I speak today offer their help and 
assistance to the present Congress toward 
preventing it from taking any action which 
would nullify any part of the fine advance- 
ments which have been made, 


ammunition have yielded an annual a 

of $14.8 million, which is reallocated to the 
States. Since the beginning of this act in 
1937, there has been collected and disbursed 
for conservation practices $268,401,966 which 
represent sales of more than 62½ billion in 
sporting arms and ammunition. 


are noteworthy. During 

its first 25 years, 680,000 acres of hunting 
lands were acquired in the Midwest. Most 
of this is in areas where public hunting 
grounds are at a premium. This land has 
been developed primarily for the hunter and 
at his expense, but fishermen fish the im- 
poundments, nature enthusiasts enjoy the 
wildlife, photographers film the birds, camp- 
ers and picnickers enjoy the freedom of the 
areas. Nonhunting uses of these areas in 
southern Michigan alone amounted to over 
1,600,000 manhours in 1962. This was 1.6 
times as great as the time spent by hunters; 
and the nonhunting use annually. 
It follows that State conservation depart- 
ments are universally short of funds because 
public demand precedes planning for recrea- 
tion and conservation, and planning always 
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seems beyond available monetary means of 
accomplishment. This is as it should be, 
because it would be a sad day if income 
oenught up with and exceeded planning. 

Even though hunters provide much recrea- 
tional opportunity to the general public, 
benefits to the hunter are provided wholly 
from his license fees and arms taxes. The 
thinking sportsman would have it no other 
way, for he knows he could not hope to se- 
cure an equal amount from general tax 
funds. And he realizes, too, that manage- 
ment of the game which is his primary inter- 
est is a complex matter, dependent upon 
many interrelations: economic, biological, 
and social. In practically every conserva- 
tion department hunting license fees furnish 
an important part of all funds, not just for 
hunting, but for fishing, conservation edu- 
cation, law enforcement, and frequently the 
administrative expense for all activities of 
the t. 

In many States hunting is a potent force 
in shaping the sociology. Michigan is an 
excellent example. Combined sales of small 
game and big game licenses have totaled over 
a million annually since 1950. One out of 
every five adult males in the State is a deer 
hunter, One out of every 12 persons hunts 
deer at least once every 5 years. The hunt- 
er’s contributions to Michigan’s resource 
Management and recreation programs 
amount to over $5 million a year. Surveys 
show us that the Michigan deer hunter 
pumps about $30 million into the economy 
each year. The small game hunter gener- 
ates another $40 million. Nationwide, hunt- 
ers expend about $1.5 billion on all the things 
they do in connection with their sport. 

However, in spite of the popularity of 
hunting and the considerable sums of money 
involved, the “loyalty” of many hunters is a 
fragile thing. It is the fickleness of the 
“first-day hunter” and the competition from 
other types of recreation that concern us. 
There Is evidence at hand to warn us that 
the inconvenlence caused by unwarranted 
firearms regulation could result in a signifi- 
cant decline in hunter numbers. 

The more than 20 million persons who buy 
hunting licenses each year are not all dedi- 
cated or even enthusiastic en, In 
Michigan we find that of our hunters who 
seek pheasants, far and away the most popu- 
lar game bird, 43 percent hunt not more than 
twice during the annual season. We also 
find that 7 percent of the deer hunters hunt 
rot more than 1 day, and another 15 per- 
cent not more than 2 days. The days 
hunted are not necessarily the opening days, 
and the hunting is not limited because of 
success or its lack in killing game. We have 
an annual turnover of 30 percent in deer 
hunters. These people just mentioned are 
the undedicated minority who, if subjected 
to an added inconvenience, will stay at home 
and watch TV or take their wives to Aunt 
Martha’s. 

A conservative estimate in the Midwest is 
that one-third of the hunters are casuals, 
and that any fetters placed on them will 
discourage a substantial number from buy- 
ing a license. Legislation pertaining to ac- 
quisition of a gun is a most sensitive area 
because most hunters, even the most indif- 
ferent, usually buy rather than borrow their 
guns and other equipment. = 

The organizations for which I speak today 
Oppose legislation which is likely to cause 
any potential hunter not to indulge in his 
sport and hence not to buy a license. We 
hold no brief for the cheap weapon, and we 
do not support the sale of cheap handguns 
at any level, but we cannot say that all guns 
sold by mall order are unsuitable for hunt- 
ing because we know otherwise. Game hunt- 
ing in this country, as distinguished from 
Europe and other foreign countries, has not 
been confined to the rich but appeals to 
members of all economic levels, perhaps more 
to the lower income group because hunting 
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has been more readily available to them. We 
know that many firearms, especially those 
used in deer hunting, are of the mail-order 
variety. 

The concern I express in respect to de- 
pressed license sales is shared by leaders in 
the conservation field. Last September the 
International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners passed the ap- 
pended resolution in opposition to anti- 
firearms legislation. 

A similar resolution passed by both houses 
of Michigan’s legislature this session empha- 
sized the need for adequate penalties for the 
misuse of firearms, asks that authority not 
be given at any government level to prohibit 
the purchase and ownership of firearms by 
law-abiding and responsible citizens, and 
points out that 1½ million sportsmen in 
Michigan alone could be adversely affected by 
improper legislation. 

The Integrated State Bar of Michigan last 
year passed a resolution in opposition to 
S. 1975 after It had been amended to include 
shotguns and rifles, The bar believes that 
such legislation will not be a deterrent to 
crime but will constitute a useless annoyance 
to our citizens and an unnecessary restriction 
of their basic legal rights.” 

The Michigan United Conservation Clubs 

with 360 affiliates and over 60,000 members 
is unqualifiedly opposed to some proposals 
under consideration; S. 1592 is particularly 
objectionable. During informal discussions 
with members of Michigan law enforcement 
agencies, it has been universally agreed that 
the problem firearm is the concealable 
weapon, not the sporting firearm. The 
Ingham County sheriff, a respected, exper- 
fenced, and trained law enforcement om- 
cial, appeared on a panel in protest to a 
version of S. 1592, and stated that his fire- 
arms problems were not with sporting fire- 
arms, 
The American Legion of Michigan on July 
18 unanimously passed a resolution opposing 
S. 1592 even with the recent amendments 
proposed by the Treasury Department. This 
group does, however, support the King- 
Hickenlooper bill, which incidentally is ac- 
ceptable to me and those I speak for. 

In addition to the organizations named 
above, there are the Federation of Humane 
Societies and scores of local conservation 
clubs throughout Michigan, which baye 
passed resolutions against S. 1592 on the 
basis. of Its content and probably most im- 
portant, on its philosophy. 

It will be noted that the International 
Association offered no opposition to fire- 
arms legislation comparable to S. 1975 be- 
fore it was amended following the great ca- 
tastrophe of November 22, 1963. All organi- 
zations for which I speak do not oppose leg- 
islation of the King-Hickenlooper type and 
could and would support such reasonable 
legislation at this time. I am not unmind- 
ful that homicides are sometimes commit- 
ted with the shotgun and the rifie, but it is 
exceedingly rare that sporting firearms are 
used in such felonies as armed robbery, burg- 
lary, and similar crimes committed by ex- 
perienced felons. There will always be homi- 
cides of passion, and these will result 
whether or not a firearms is available. Such 
crimes of passion are very frequently com- 
mitted with a knife, often with kitchen va- 
riety. Just as it Is not practical or reason- 
able to restrict the ownership of all knives 
because some are used in homicides, so it is 
not practical or reasonable to restrict the 
acquisition of the sporting rifle or shotgun 
merely because a miniscule number are in- 
volved in homicides of passion. 

If we were to ban all guns, not just the 
mail-order source, we wouldn't stop this type 
of violence. To stop mall-order sales of 
Sporting firearms will inconvenience thou- 
sands of legitimate sportsmen without a 
ghost of a chance of accomplishing the 
intended purpose, 
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Professional conservationists and sports- 
men in general as husbands, fathers, good 
citizens, and taxpayers are interested in 
curbing crime and juvenile delinquency. No 
opposition need be anticipated from these 
groups to legislation. properly designed to 
accomplish this purpose. Conservationists 
and sportsmen generally, however, will dis- 
agree with legislation which they feel un- 
necessarily restricts them. 

As an officer of the Michigan United Con- 
servation Clubs, I have frequently spoken in 
favor of S. 14 prior to the introduction of 
S. 1592. When speaking in favor of S. 14, I 
have frequently seen sportsmen's opposition 
and suffered rebuff because sportsmen gen- 
erally can see no reason for restrictions on 
the rifle and shotgun. 

Our chief concern and main reason for 
being here is to help formulate sound legis- 
lation which will not interfere with the ac- 
tivities of the legitimate hunter and shooter; 
which will, in turn, not have a deleterious 
effect on our ability to manage our wildlife, 
forests, and our outdoor recreational facili- 
ties; and which will still be effective in stap- 
ping the misuse of firearms, 

While hastily conceived legislation will in- 
convenience and discourage the hunter first 
and directly, I would like to emphasize in 
summary that the hunter has been a key 
provider in the outdoor recreation field. 
Discourage the hunter and nearly all users 
of the outdoors will suffer eventually. Hunt- 
Ing licenses and arms taxes provide recrea- 
tion for fishermen, boaters, hikers, campers, 
berrypickers, dog trainers, wildflower fan- 
ciers, and countless others. Legislation 
which dries up the funds provided by hunters 
can have far-reaching social and economic 
repercussions. 

I suppose there is enough “early Ameri- 
can" in me and the organizations and sports- 
men I represent to make me resent unneces- 
sary and capricious regimentation, We all 
know that more and more people means more 
and more restrictions. But perhaps the un- 
encumbered right to purchase and own a gun 
represents a symbol of my heritage of per- 
Sonal freedom. I would give up that right 
if I were convinced that it would prevent the 
tragedies attributed to lack of firearms reg- 
ulations; but I am not convinced. 
RESOLUTION No. 17: OPPOSITION TO ANTI- 

FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


Whereas. proposals have been introduced 
in State legislatures and in the Congress 
which, if enacted, would impose greater re- 
strictions on the purchase, posséssion and 
use of firearms ordinarily used in the pur- 
sult of outdoor recreation by hunting or 
shooting; and 

Whereas such restrictive legislation, if 
adopted, would serlously hamper the pursuit 
of outdoor recreation by hunting; and 

Whereas such restrictive legislation would 
be inconsistent with the present and future 
programs of the States and of the United 
States in increasing and improving oppor- 
tunities in the pursuit of outdoor recreation 
by hunting; and 

Wherens the cause of conservation would 
be seriously jcopardized if such restrictive 
legislative proposals were enacted into law. 
either by States or by the Congress; and 

Whereas statistics and studies have proven 
that such proposed restrictions with respect 
to firearms ordinarily used in hunting would 
in no way affect or reduce the crimes com- 
mitted by the use of such firearms but, to the 
contrary, would unnecessarily disarm peace- 
ful and law-abiding citizens to their disad- 
vantage; and 

Whereas the right to keep and bear arms 
has been considered a natural and basic right 
of citizens throughout the long development 
of the common law, and is guaranteed in 
such documents as the English Bill of Rights 
of 1688, tho American Bill of Rights, namely 
the second amendment to the Federal Consti- 
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tution, and the constitutions of about 35 
States, the preservation of which is im- 
Portant to citizens as the primary rights of 
personal security, personal liberty, and of pri- 
vate property; and 

Whereas the right to keep and bear arms 
is a personal one accorded to the individual 
and is not simply a collective right reserved 
to the militia as an organization: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the International Association 
o Game, Fish and Conservation Commission- 
ers, That legislative proposals at all levels 
which require a license or permit to purchase 
or possess a firearm ordinarily used in out- 
door recreation by hunting or shooting, or 
Which leave the right to possess such a fire- 
arm dependent upon the whim or will of a 
Public officer, or which require the registra- 
tion of such a firearm, or which impose a 
Confiscatory tax or unreasonable regulation 
on such firearms, or which totally prohibit 
the possession of such firearms—all such 
Proposals should be vigorously opposed and 
rejected; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be sent to all State legislatures, to 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and to 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the State Bar of Michigan is an 
integrated bar an speaks officially through 
its duly elected commissioners; and 

Whereas the citizens of this State look 
to the bar for guidance on the import of 
legislation at any level; and 

Whereas p amendments to the 
Dodd bill (S. 1975) now before Congress con- 
template certain additional restrictions on 
the sale of firearms for hunting; and 

Whereas Michigan is one of the leaders in 
the sale of hunting licenses, and the re- 
Strictions proposed would hamper persons 
engaged in this outdoor recreational sport 
and thus adversely affect the best interests 
Of the State; and 

Whereas the State bar feels that the pro- 
Posed amendments to the Dodd bill are not 
in the best interests of our citizens and are 
Pa so an of their constitutional rights in 


1, The State bar believes that such legis- 

will not be a deterrent to crime but 

Will constitute a useless annoyance to our 

Citizens and an unnecessary restriction on 
the exercise of their basic legal rights. 

2. The proposed legislation is in violation 
Of the second amendment to the US. 
Constitution and the right to bear arms 

a basic right. We believe that the 
Tight granted under the second amendment 

One granted to the individual and not to 
the militia as an organization (United States 
Of America v. Jack Miller, 834 Law Ed. 1206), 
it is the view of the State Bar of Michigan 

t any law restricting rights granted un- 
the second amendment Js not a function 
Of Congress but that any necessary regula- 
Hon should be made by State statute under 
Police power which rests in the States 
and not in the Federal Government; and 
22 the Dodd bill prior to November 
Was directed only to concealed firearms 
and directed to the misuse thereof; and 
to Whereas, said bill as amended is directed 
N Sporting firearms, all rifles and shotguns: 

Ow, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Bar of Michigan 
°Ppose any amendments proposed to be 
made to S. 1975 since November 22, 1963; 

It is further resolved, That congressional 


representatives of this State be notified of 
this action. 
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House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 115 


(By Representatives Goemaere, Snyder, Con- 
stantine, Cater, Fitegerald, Walton, Ensign, 
Slingerlend, Morrison, Ford, Spencer, Ding- 
well, Woodman, and Anderson) 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States regarding 
the antifirearms bill 
Whereas the antifirearms bill currently be- 

fore the Congress of the United States pro- 

pose Federal control of firearms in the hands 
of civilians, and as curently written, consti- 
tute violation of the second amendment to 
the United States Constitution that “the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed”; and 

Whereas admittedly, controls are necessary 
due to irresponsible or criminal elements in 
society illegally using firearms. That such 
controls should be the prerogative of State 
and local agencies of government, that such 
controls properly should not be a matter for 

Federal control are acknowledged and forth- 

rightly stated by the Nation’s foremost ex- 

perts in government, including opinions pub- 

licly stated by men of the caliber of Mr. J. 

Edgar Hoover; and 
Whereas the consensus of expertise in this 

field is that State and local laws imposing 

harsh and certain punishment for crimes 
committed with armed, combined with ef- 
fective law enforcement, and firmly sup- 
by no-nonsense courts and juries, 

provide the most certain combination for 
adequate control; and 

Whereas as to statutes; laws should pro- 
hibit sale of firearms to felons, drug addicts, 
habitual drunkards, juveniles and mental in- 
competents; laws should invoke strict penal- 
ties against the possession of firearms by 
criminals and irresponsible persons. Laws 
should permit responsible, law-abiding adults 
to own and use firearms for legal purposes; 
laws should not require law-abiding adult 
citizens to register shotguns and rifles; and 
laws should not grant authority to any ju- 
risdiction, police or otherwise, at any gov- 
ernment level, to prohibit the purchase or 
ownership of firearms by law-abiding and 
responsible citizens; and 

Whereas in Michigan, alone, more than 
one and a half million sportsmen would be 
adversely affected by legislation proposed and 
now before the Congress—a figure that ap- 
plies substantially to most of the other States 
of the Union: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 

Legislature respectfully memorialize the 

Congress of the United States to defeat the 

currently proposed antifirearms legislation 

of S. 1592; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 

States, to the President of the Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives and 

to each member of the Michigan delegation 

to the Congress of the United States. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the membership in attendance at 
this annual meeting of the State of Michigan 
American Legion is well informed of the de- 
tail and provisions of the so-called Dodd b 
being S. 1592; and > 

Whereas the membership is likewise in- 
formed of the latest proposed amendments 
made by the U.S. Attorney General at the 
hearing before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the U.S. House of Representatives 
within the past 2 days; and 

Whereas said proposed amendments do not 
meet the basic objections of the Michigan 
members of the American Legion to this re- 
strictive gun legislation in that the sald bill: 

1. Will make it impossible for any indi- 
vidual, no matter how good a citizen he may 
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ue — purchase any sporting gun via mail 

2. Is unnecessarily restrictive of the citi- 
zen's Tight to keep and bear arms granted 
under the Constitution of the United States 
in support of which our members have of- 
fered their lives in two world wars; 

3. Will interfere with hunting and shoot- 
ing sports in which so many of our members 
participate by: (a) Hampering the ordinary 
citizen in the acquisition of a low-cost fire- 
arm; (b) provide the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with broad authority which could in- 
clude registration of firearms and a police or 
other permit to purchase; (c) requiring a 
permit to be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to an individual carrying a firearm 
across a State line on a hunting trip or ship- 
ping same for repairs; and 

Whereas we resent the attempt of Govern- 
ment to further involve us in administrative 
detail by making us file applications for per- 
mits and the like believing as we do that 
such legislation will not curb 
crime and that the criminal will acquire his 
8e pai ne a oe ice-pick, or firearm and 

only w-abiding citizen - 
armed; and bach 

Whereas we are convinced that the King- 
Hickenlooper bill (H. 1965) will accomplish 
the professed desires to satisfactorily supple- 
ment existing firearms control laws: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership be re- 
corded as: 

(a) Being unalterably opposed to S. 1592 
assuming adoption of proposed amendments 
thereto; 

(b) Being in favor of the King-Hicken- 
looper bill: Be it further 

Resolved, That les of this resol 
forthwith Turniahed all Michigan 3 
sional Representatives, the President of the 
United States, and the Honorable WILBUR M. 
Murs, chairman of the Ways and Means 
eee of the U.S. House of Representa- 

ves. 


Woodbine Cow Is Notable Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ! 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES % 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Carroll County, in my district, is one of 
the leading dairy counties in the Nation. 
Under careful supervision by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and in conjunction with 
the Folstein-Friesian Association of 
America, a registered Holstein cow in 
Woodbine, Md. has produced more than 
twice the U.S. average in pounds of milk 
and pounds of butterfat. I am delighted 
to include the story from the Sykesville 
‘Herald of July 22, 1965, concerning this 
record: 

Woonhixx Cow Is NOTABLE PRODUCER 

A 5-year-old registered Holstein cow owned 
by Charles L. Hardesty, Woodbine, has pro- 
duced a noteworthy record of 16,290 pounds 
ae and 601 pounds of butterfat in 346 

The University of Maryland supervised 
production, weighing, and testing 5 
in cooperation with the official breed im- 
provement of the Holstein-Priesian 
Association of America, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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This level of production may be compared 
to the average U.S. dairy cow's estimated 
annual output of 7,880 pounds of milk con- 
taining 285 pounds of butterfat. 


New Hampshire General Court Urges U.S. 
X Copyright Law Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 30, the New Hampshire General 
Court adopted a concurrent resolution 
calling upon the Congress for revisions 
in the copyright laws to provide better 
protection than is now available for cre- 
ators of original work. I concur in the 
position taken by the legislature of my 
State and submit a copy of the concur- 
rent resolution for the RECORD. 

In addition, under unanimous consent, 
I include a versification of the problem 
authored by the Honorable Margaret De- 
Lude, of North Charleston, one of the 
principal sponsors of the resolution in 
the New Hampshire House of Represent- 
atives. As a writer as well as a legisla- 
tor, she presents her views with poetic 
perception which I would like to share 
with my colleagues. 

‘The material follows: 

| Concurrenr RESOLUTION—SECURİNG RIGHTS 

| AND BENEFITS TO AUTHORS 

! Whereas New Hampshire was the fifth sov- 
ereign State to recognize the indisputable 
justice of protecting authors’ works by enact- 
ing State copyright laws; and 

Whereas this act passed by the council and 
house of representatives in the fourth ses- 
sion of our legislature on November 7, 1783, 
was entitled “An Act for the Encouragement 
of Literature and Genius, and for Securing 
to Authors the Exclusive Right and Benefit 
of Publishing Their Literary Productions, 
for Twenty Years,” and stipulated that there 
‘was no property more peculiarly a man’s own 
than that which is produced by the labor of 
his mind; and 

Whereas the present copyright laws adopt- 
ed by Congress in 1909, allow only 8 years 
more protection to authors, unless renewed, 
than that authorized by the sovereign State 
of New Hampshire in 1783; and 

Whereas there is pending before Congress 
HR. 4347, an act to secure more adequate 
protection of the property rights of authors 
in this advanced technological era: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the here assembled 
members of the General Court of New Hamp- 
shire, be recorded as supporting a revision 
of our Federal copyright laws in a manner 
which will carry forward the spirit of safe- 
guarding the rights of authors and provid- 
ing adequate encouragement to them—a 
movement which was so ably fostered by New 
Hampshire at the very inception of its sov- 
ereignty; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the members of the New 
Hampshire congressional delegation, the 
Honorable Chairman of the House Judiciary, 
and the Honorable Chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The concurrent resolution was adopted. 
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MEMO ro ALL PERSPICACIOUS AND SAGACIOUS 
CONGRESSMEN —RE HR. 4347 


(By Margaret DeLude, North Charlestown, 
NE.) 


Gentlemen: 


It's with a bit of hesitation, 
That I add my attestation, 
For amending laws of nineteen hundred nine, 


Through your discerning cogitation, 
I know you need no remonstration, 


To enact a law that lives beyond our time. 


There's no whit of fabrication, 
In our composers’ compilation, 
Of the facts about our copyright revision. 


I know you've seen the simulation, 

Scored the unfair despollation, 

Of the selfish ones who'd fight your just 
decision. 


Ican’t concelve a reservation, 
When it comes to preservation, 
Of our music—be it classic, “pop” or folk. 


Yet I have a realization, 
That the weird insinuations, 
Of our foes are Machiavellian and no joke. 


The present laws are strangulation, 

They've aortic amputation, 

Of the lifeblood of us authors and com- 
posers, 

These laws cause total deprivation, 

Of our just remuneration, 

And we cannot pay our bills with smiles and 
roses. 


Tu not give elaboration, 
For this problem of vexation, 
On our copyright amending is well known. 


Til just walt with expectation, 

For this law's rejuvenation, 

And then my creditors can darn well stay at 
home, 


Another Retailer Uses the Excise-Tax 
Reduction Positively 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Hecht Co. of Washington, D.C., placed 
an ad in the Washington Post which 
shows how a retailer can creatively use 
the excise-tax reduction to assist the 
public in understanding to what degree 
they can expect to save because of the 
excise-tax reduction recently passed by 
Congress. 

The ad read: 

The recent repeal of the excise tax prompts 
us to issue to our customers this declaration 
of interdependence. That's right, interde- 
pendence. We think a big store and its 
patrons owe something to each other over 
and above the exchange of merchandise for 
money. For example, good faith, loyalty, 
honesty, friendship, and a square deal. The 
excise tax is a case in point: Thanks to the 
President and to Congress, the tax repeal 
made possible the lowering of prices on a 
multitude of categories of consumer goods. 
The idea, of course, was to pass these savings 
right back to the consumer and to the credit 
of the retail industry, we believe most good 
stores are doing just that. 

As an example, we're listing here just a 


few items, selected at random, to show how 
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the Hecht Co. is passing these savings on to 
you, 


The Hecht Co. proceeds to list approxi- 
mately 60 items from golf balls with a 
savings of 88 cents per dozen to the con- 
sumer to a famous women’s perfume at 
a savings of $1.75. Similar to Sears 
Roebuck & Co.’s ad, which appeared in 
yesterday’s Cleveland Press, the Hecht 
Co. lists the items, the retail price before 
the excise tax repeal, the retail price 
after the excise tax repeal, and the sav- 
ings to the consumer. 

I wish to applaud this effort in crea- 
tive advertising. I commend this effort 
as a prime example for other retailers 
to follow so that consumers will no longer 
be confused as to whether they are re- 
ceiving the proceeds of the recntly passed 
excise tax reduction law. 


Hawaii's Riley H. Allen Saved 780 Chil- 
dren Stranded in Siberia During Rus- 
sian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
indomitable spirit and courage of Riley 
H. Allen, a distinguished citizen of Ha- 
wall, is the theme of an amazing 
stranger-than-fiction saga which is told 
in a new book, “Wild Children of the 
Urals,” by Floyd Miller. 

The principal characters in the story 
are 780 children, who were trapped in 
Siberia after the outbreak of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and Allen, who was 
then on leave from his duties as editor 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, a leading 
Honolulu daily. 

It was in 1918, when Allen was a mem- 
ber of the American Red Cross Relief 
Commission in Siberia, that the tragic 
plight of these children came to his at- 
tention. The children, whose average 
age was between 12 and 13, had been 
sent by their parents to mountain camps 
when they became trapped behind the 
lines in the war between the Red Rus- 
sians and White Russians. Overcoming 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, Al- 
len led the children on a journey of 
several months over land and sea, cover- 
ing almost three quarters of the globe, 
until the children crossed the Russian- 
Finnish border and were reunited with 
their parents, 

I cannot help but wonder how many 
of these children, now adults if still liv- 
ing, remember Riley Allen and the events 
of that long homeward trek of 1918. As 
for Allen, now retired, a typical response 
was elicited: “Floyd Miller gives me too 
much credit. It was a Red Cross team 
effort.” Hawaii is indeed proud of Riley 
H. Allen. b 

I commend the following review of the 
—— 5 to my colleagues for inspiring read- 
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{From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 21, 
1965] 
How ISLANDER SAVED 780 CHILDREN IN SIBERIA 
(By Chuck Frankel) 

The dramatic story of 780 children trapped 
in Siberia after the Russian Revolution is 
told in a new book, "Wild Children of the 
Urals," by Floyd Miller. 

The hero of the story is Hawaii's Riley H. 
Allen, who took a couple of years out of his 
active career as editor of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin to work for the American Red Cross 
in Siberia in 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

It was his imagination, determination, and 
fight that enabled the children to be rescued 
from starvation, to be gathered together, to 
be placed on a Japanese freighter and carried 
three-fourths away around the world to be 
reunited with their parents. 

“The Wild Children of. the Urals,” pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., is an exciting 
Story of man's triumph over bureaucracy and 
Of the heart's victory over politics. 

These were the years of the great Red scare 
in the United States, but Allen refused to 
Capitulate to hysteria and insisted that the 
Red Cross fulfill its obligation to return the 
Children to their parents. 

“The files of the Red Cross are full of stories 
&bout human courage, sacrifice and devotion, 
but none of them quite compares with the 
amazing saga of the Petrograd children,“ says 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, former president 
of the American Red Cross. 

REDUCED TO BEGGING 

Sent by their parents to mountain camps 
when war danger and privation swept 
Petrograd—formerly St. Petersburg and lately 
Leningrad—in the summer of 1918, they were 
trapped behind the fighting lines. In the 
bleak winter that followed, they were reduced 
to begging and were on the point of starva- 
tion when members of the American Red 
Cross Relief Commission to Siberia heard of 
their plight. 

Siberia at that time was a battleground 
between the Red Russians and the White 
Russians—plus troops from the new nation 
of Czechoslovakia, France, Britain, Italy, 
Canada, Rumania, Serbia, Poland, Japan— 
and the United States. 

Miller notes: 

“There was interference with the political 
Sovereignty of Russia. There was interven- 
tion in her internal affairs and impairment 
Of her territorial integrity. And out of it all 
dame a military debacle and a political blun- 
der of such dimensions as to sharply infiu- 
ence decades of future history.” 

Most Americans don't realize that US. 
troops once invaded Russia—but Russians 
are often reminded of this fact. 

The Red Cross attempted to give help to 
all in Siberia, regardless of politics and na- 
tionality, but it was accused of taking sides. 

ALLEN’S PLAN 

Tt was in this atmosphere that Allen 
brought up the suggestion that the trapped 
Petrograd children be rounded up by the 
American Red Cross and returned to their 
Parents. 

The Red Cross workers collected the starv- 
ing children at Tyumen, Shadrinsk, Irbit, 
Petropavlovsk, Kurgan, Troitsk, Ouiskala, and 
Other places with strange names. One Red 
Cross worker told the children: 

"The American people are going to take 
Care of you. You're going to have warm new 
Clothes and all the food you can eat and 
Plenty of firewood to keep you warm.” 

And most important, the children were 
told, they were going to be reunited with 
their parents. 

“The Red Cross was plunged into a policy 
Crisis,” Miller notes. There were those who 
advised that the children simply be aban- 
* but this was stoutly opposed by Riley 

en. 
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“He maintained that having saved these 
children from death, the Red Cross was com- 
mitted to keeping them alive and returning 
them to their parents.” 

He proposed that the children be gathered 
in the comparative safety of Viadivostok un- 
til the Russian civil war was ended and the 
Trans-Siberian Railway repaired. Allen held 
firm to his simple principle that whoever won 
the war, Red or White, the children should 
be reunited with their parents.” 

SCHOOL ORGANIZED 


In Vladivostok the Red Cross organized 
a school for the Russian children. 

The Children's Colony arrived in Vliadivo- 
tok on three different trains in the first week 
of September in 1919, The children’s week- 
ly consumption included 2,000 eggs, 2,000 
pounds of meat, 1,600 pounds of cabbage and 
1,600 pounds of onions—a formidable supply, 
in a wartime city. 

The Communists started to cite the Amer- 
ican control over the Russian children in 
their propaganda, but Allen resisted State De- 
partment pressure for counterpropaganda. 

“It had become clear by now that the 
Allied intervention in Siberia was a sham- 
bles,” Miller writes. 

But while the European and American 
allies started to withdraw, the Japanese ex- 
panded their area of control. 

The American troops left Vladivostok on 
April 1, 1920, but the American Red Cross 
and its Russian children remained behind, 
still unable to use the Siberian railroad. 

“At all costs we must keep the children 
out of Japanese hands,” Allen told a meet- 
ing of his Red Cross staff. 

“That may not be easy with American 
troops gone,” a Red Cross worker replied. 

Another said, “Riley, we've done all we 
can for the children.” 

DETERMINATION GROWS 

Miller writes: 

“Allen raised his eyes to look at the speak- 
er. Have we?’ he said. There was an edge 
to his voice, a steeliness that no one had ever 
before heard. 

“This man of gentle persuasion had altered. 
The pressure of events had not softened 
him but fused him to a new hardness. 

“And if all the logic of the situation was 
against him, he would simply stop being 
logical, he would substitute a flerce stub- 
borness. Whatever else, he would not sur- 
render. 

“The staff sat silent and slightiy ill at 
ease. After several moments he said, quite 
matter-of-factly, ‘Since we're cut off by 
land, there is only one thing for us to do. 
We'll put to sea“ 

Allen tried to get a ship from the United 
States, but the Army, Navy and private lines 
refused to send him one or let him charter 
aship to Petrograd. 

“We are exceedingly sorry that our War 
Department could not be induced to furnish 
us a boat to take the children home,” Allen 
wrote bitterly to the American Red Cross in 
June 1920. “Aside from the Red Cross, I 
think it would have been good advertising 
for both the War Department and the State 

nt.“ 

So Allen chartered a Japanese freighter, 
the Yomei Maru, despite the fierce Japanese- 
Russian hostility of the day. 

It was a costly venture for the Red Cross. 
Estimates, which proved to be low, were 64. 
500 a day to charter the ship; alterations to 
the ship to accommodate its strange cargo, 
$100,000; food, 875,000, and salaries and 
equipment of Red Cross personnel, and their 
fares home, $75,000, 

Boarding the ship were 428 boys, 352 girls; 
17 American men and women; 85 Russian 
adults, and 78 former prisoners of war. 

The average age of the boys and girls were 
between 12 and 13; the oldest was 20 and the 
youngest 3. Nationalities other than Rus- 
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sians were 15 Poles, 8 Letts, 5 Estonians, 2 
French, and a Lithuanian, Finn, Persian, 
Swiss, and English. 

The children were members of various 
segments of society, and were not aristocrats, 
as they were sometimes pictured in the anti- 
Bolshevik press of the time. 

LEAVE VLADIVOSTOK 

The ship left Vladivostok on July 12, 1920. 
It was no pleasure cruise. 

Captain Kayahara and Allen clashed fre- 
quently; one of the crewmen attacked one 
of the girls, and there were ugly incidents 
between other crewmen and the Russian 
youth, 

But there was also son 

8 gs and laughter, 

“The songs were darkly textured, rich with 
human longing and need. And now 
from the voices of these children adrift ona 
great ocean, the innocent victims of war and 
revolution, they were deeply moving.” 

The ship, after stopping at Muroan, Japan, 


August 4, 
battle in Washington. 

3 E. Olds, Red Cross European com- 
missioner, that 
55 . the children be sent 


days of rampant anti-Bolshevism, his argu- 


ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK 


The arrival of th 
8 —— e Yome Maru in New 


considered an enemy of the Russian peopl 
The Division of Investigation of k. 
ment of Justice—the forerunner of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation—kept close tabs 

their stay in N. 
York. Miller is particularly critical of the 
agents who ruled that there be no fraterniza- 
tion between the children and New York resi- 

d visit to the zoo, when 
Justice Department agent dashed away és 
intervene between an 8-year-old girl and a 
me of 3 
e New York police tried to get Allen to 
halt a Madison Square Garden rally for the 
children, arguing that it would be Commu- 
nist controlled. Allen said it wouldn't be. 


But Allen was wrong, as speaker speaker 
denounced the od N 


States. They 
conspiracy to 
speaker said. 
The passions of the Madison Square Gard 
mounted, and there were fears of a ciati 
pees: Reds and Whites. 
ne of Allen's children, one of the 
boys, saved the day for the Red Cross 2288 
a 1 speech in its defense. 
We trust the American Red Cross because 
of what they have done for us,” He said. 

We were starving in the Ural Mountains 
when they found us, They fed us and 
clothed us and let our teachers teach us. 
And they always promised they would return 
us to our parents. 

Rowe ee them. We would not be 
alive an ere today but for the erican 
Red Cross.” 7 aa 

The ship sailed from New York on Se tem- 
ber 11, with the question of its final daina: 
tion still undetermined. The ship anchored 
of Brest, but Allen insisted that it proceed 
northward. 


The Yomei Maru finally docked at Hel- 
sinki October, 6, but Allen’s days of diplo- 
macy were not yet over. He had to convince 
the Finns that they should cooperate in this 
mission of mercy, and he had to deliver the 
children to Russia. He insisted that the 
parents approve of the children’s return 
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only one parent requested that a child be 
sent elsewhere. The first children walked 
across the Russian-Finnish border on No- 
vember 10. 

Miller writes: 

“At last Allen's responsibility was ended, 
but he was surprised to discover that he felt 
not relief but loss. For an irrational moment 
he almost wished they could have all stayed 
together * * but he was immediately 
ashamed of the thought, for it was a selfish 
one. 

“No, he had done the right thing by unit- 
ing the children with their parents, but he 
realized now that this did not mean he would 
be free of them. 

“Por the rest of his life, he would feel con- 
cern for these children, he would constantly 
speculate on what they might be doing. 

heir lives would hold pain and joy. 
despair and hope, for that was the destiny 
of all men, but he hoped the good would 
overbalance the bad, and he hoped they 
would remember the time they had together.” 


Suggestions for Amity 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Bedford Standard-Times on July 1 of 
this year praised the initiative of four 
Republican Members of the House, Mr. 
Finviey, of Illinois, Mr. KEITH, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. PIRNIE, of New York, and 
Mr. Martin, of Alabama, in going to 
Paris in an effort to contribute to greater 
understanding between the United States 
and France. 

The chairman of the group, Mr. FIND- 
LEY, of Illinois, is one of the most knowl- 
edgeable men in the House on the Atlan- 
tic Alliance problems. His leadership in 
undertaking this trip is to be com- 
mended. 

Iam particularly pleased that my col- 
league from Massachusetts, Mr. KEITH, 
made the trip. In the words of the 
Standard-Times: 

Congressman Kerra and his colleagues 
have done the United States a service. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
the full text of the editorial in the Rec- 
orp following my remarks. 

[From the New Bedford Standard-Times, 

July 1, 1965] 
SUGGESTIONS FOR AMITY 
A significant contribution to better under- 
between France and the United 
States has been made by the visit to Paris of 
four Republican Congressmen, including 
Hastincs Kern, of Massachusetts’ 12th Con- 
gressional District. 

United States-French relations have been 
at a low point for years, stemming mainly 
from President de Gaulle’s aspirations to 
raise the Fifth Republic to a position of world 
prestige. In making this climb, De Gaulle 
has antagonized half a dozen nations, in- 
cluding the United States, because of an 
unreasonable attitude on the part of the 
French chief executive. 
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As the GOP representatives suggest, one 
way to relieve the strain, and to open up 
new areas of tion and communica- 
tion, is for President Johnson to visit De 
Gaulle in Paris. 

Probably there are several levels of objec- 
tions to this proposal, including most likely 
one that Vice President HUMPHREY went to 
France for high-level discussions, and it is 
De Gaulle’s turn to open the diplomatic door 
further by paying a return call to Washing- 
ton. It would be an unfortunate turn for 
Western solidarity if rapproachment were 
hung. up solely on a matter of protocol. 

Other parts of the Congressmen's report 
also have validity. The formation of a Dip- 
lomatic Standing Group as a complement 
to the permanent military agency in NATO 
would permit an instant and constant review 
of United States-French problems before they 
grow out of proportion. Indeed, the Con- 
gressmen have proposed a wide range of 
changes in order to strengthen NATO. 

One recommendation is on less secure 
ground. This is the suggestion to coordinate 
fully the nuclear capabilities of France 
and the United States. Cooperation takes 
many forms, and the United States has made 
it repeatedly and unmistakably clear that it 
is committed to the total defense of France 
and Western Europe—by treaty as well as by 
past performance. 

The Congressmen have presented no over- 
whelmning reasons for changing the Atomic 
Energy Act which generally forbids the 
United States to reveal military information 
to other nations. Nor have they shown how 
Prance has been adversely affected by Wash- 
ington’s desire to retain the nuclear grip on 
U.S, nuclear weapons, 

Certainly, further exploration in the field 
of nuclear weapons is not foreclosed, and 
Congress itself might initlate hearings to 
determine if a revision of the Atomic Energy 
Act is in order. 

Congressman KertrH and his colleagues 
have done the United States a service by 
making this meaningful report. It is worthy 
of high consideration in the Capital. 


The Plight of Refugees in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States fortunately has always 
shown its concern for the misfortunes of 
others, especially in the wake of war. 
One of the many misfortunes of war is 
the plight of the refugee. 

This problem has existed for as long 
as there have been political and military 
upheavals. Today in Vietnam we once 
again have a problem of refugees. 

The war is daily rendering hundreds 
of innocent civilians homeless, without 
food or shelter or hope of resettlement. 

The International Rescue Committee 
is helping to provide part of the solution. 
The following news story written by Mr. 
Leo Cherne, very well describes the tragic 
Vietnam refugee situation and how the 
International Rescue Committe is help- 
ing out: 
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From the Des Moines Register, July 6, 1965] 
THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES IN VIETNAM 
(By Leo Cherne, North American Newspaper 
Alliance) 

Satcon, Sours Virrnam.—Vietnam has be- 
come a nation of refugees. Some 380,000 
peasants and villagers have crowded into the 
coastal towns as‘a result of Vietcong harass- 
ment, 

Wherever the Vietcong have struck or 
threaten to otrike—and this covers much 
of the countryside right up to the edge of 
Salgon—the Vietnamese people are often up- 
rooted, homeless, ul or wounded, hungry. 
They are in desperate need of the essentials 
of life—food, clothing, shelter, medical care. 

VOTING WITH THEIR FEET 


The refugee problem is nothing new for 
Vietnam, In the summer of 1954, shortly 
alter the defeat of the French and the sign- 
ing of the Geneva agreement which parti- 
tioned the country along the 17th parallel, 
a massive flow of refugees from the Com- 
munist north had already begun. 

The International Rescue Committee 
(IRC) set up an emergency program to ald 
these people who were voting for freedom 
in the only way they would—with their feet. 
Eventually almost 900,000 Vietnamese cast 
their lot with freedom by making the trip 
from the north, 

The direction of the refugee flow clearly 
contradicts the claim that the Vietnamese do 
not understand the nature of the struggle 
against communism or are indifferent to the 
rule by the Communist north. Only about 
10,000 Vietnamese crossed the 17th parallel 
heading north and many of those were Viet- 
cong cadre returning home for more training. 

THEY MUST FLEE AGAIN 

Many who escaped south 10 years ago, now 
must flee again, They are the peasants and 
the villagers of Vietnam, the very people the 
Vietcong are supposed to have won to their 
side. My observations and conservations with 
Vietnamese and Americans here have con- 
vinced me that the Vietcong have so savage- 
ly terrorized the peasantry that they have 
made them their mortal enemies, 

I helicoptered from Saigon to Dong Xoai 
shortly after the siege which resulted in 33 
American and 650 Vietnamese casualties. 
The Vietcong had burned out a large portion 
of the town. For a brief time, they had oc- 
cupied the village. They entered every 
household and stripped it of every scrap of 
food and every piastre which could be used 
to buy food. 

When the \ietcong retreated, they left 
Dong Xoai a smoldering ruin and streets 
filled with broken, smashed bodies (many of 
them women and children)—some dead, 
others dying, still others condemned to live 
the rest of their lives horribly maimed. 


U.S. RESCUE MISSION 


The dust of battle had hardly settled when 
personnel from the U.S. operations mission 
(USOM) (our civilian aid program) and the 
U.S. Army civil affairs officers entered the 
town to take an inventory of needs. 

It was arranged to fly In 5,000 kilos of rice. 
On behalf of the IRC, I undertook to obtain 
500 kilos of protein-rich fish and 50 pounds 
of salt, also to be flown in by US. Army 
helicopter, 

These supplies, together with some pow- 
dered milk which the Vietcong somehow 
missed, kept the people of Dong Xoai from 
starving in a country in which starvation is 
rare. 

Emergeney medical treatment was begun 
immediately, 

I have read much about our military in- 
volvement in Vietnam. But at Dong Xoal 
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I could not help thinking that much ot our 
Work in Vietnam is not military in the strict 
Sense, that much of our efforts are con- 
structive, even life-sustaining. 

The children are a very special part of the 
tragedy of Vietnam. I have seen more hor- 
ribly injured, broken, maimed children in a 
Week in Vietnam than in my lifetime. There 
are perhaps 100,000 war-orphaned children 
in Vietnam. - 

EMERGENCY FUND DRİVE 


We in the IRC have set an emergency fund 
goal of $2.5 million—the highest in our 33- 
Year history, The majority of these funds 
Will go to aid the orphans. We also have 
Urdertaken a program to provide an initial 
$500,000 in medicines to aid the Vietnamese. 
We hope to get a large measure of support 
from the American people. 

The task of raising this kind of fund is 
herculean, but it is only a small part of what 
must be done to ald this nation of refugees. 
If we fall to alleviate the pain and suffering 
Of these people, no matter what the outcome 
ot the war in Vietnam, we will have failed in 
Our purpose as Americans and as human 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Copr oy Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
Ero AL. Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
‘Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sesstons 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trriz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rxconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 

following rules, to which the attention of 
tors, Representatives, and Delegates is 
ully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record -The 
lic Printer shall arrange the contents of 
dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 

ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
follow: Provided, That the makeup of 

the Recon shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
it necessary in order to meet produc- 

mand delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style The Public Printer shall 
Print the of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

© CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, in 7 - point type; 
aud all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 

lr own words, and ail reports, documents, 
s other matter authorized to be inserted 
t the Recorp shall be printed in 634-point 
ere: and all rollealis shall be printed in 

-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 

for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
ions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
d ents or papers of which a literal repro- 
uction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day. of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs. have not been returned in 
time for publication in the ings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD: 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
le Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment. of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record-—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
ér article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the ConcresstonaL RECORD- shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
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the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When.both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from.one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost:—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL- Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
euch leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared for President measure continuing appropriations. 
Senate cleared for President bill on social security—medicare and debated 
legislative reapportionment proposal. : i 


House passed right to work repeal bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17823-17841 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2338-2341; and S. Res. 133. 
Page 17832 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. J. Res. 481, expanding the types of equipment and 
the number of electric typewriters furnished Members 
of the House of Representatives (S. Rept. 516); 

S.J. Res. 89, extending for 1 year authority for the 
erection in the D.C. of a memorial to Mary McLeod 
Bethune, with amendments (S. Rept. 517); 

S. Res. 120, providing an additional $25,000 for ex- 
penses of Subcommittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure of the Judiciary Committee (S. Rept. 518); 

S. Res. 130, providing an additional $15,000 for ex- 
penses of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
(S. Rept. 519); 

H. Con. Res. 364, to print as a House document re- 
vised edition of “The Capitol” (S. Rept. 520); 

S. Con. Res. 11, authorizing printing of compilation 
of hearings, reports, and studies of the Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations of the 
Committee on Government Operations for the 88th 
Congress, with amendments (S. Rept. 521); 

S. Res. 129, to print as a Senate document a study on 
“U.S. International Space Programs With Texts of Ex- 
ecutive Agreements, Memorandums of Understanding, 
and Other International Arrangements, 1959-65” 
(S. Rept. 522); 

H.J. Res. 324, providing for reappointment of Robert 
V. Fleming as Citizen Regent of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution (S. Rept. 523); 

S. 903, relating to the painting, illumination, and dis- 
mantlement of radio towers (S. Rept. 524); 

S. 1554, designating Secretary of Defense to receive 
official notice of filing of certain applications in the 
common carrier service (S. Rept. 525); 

H.R. 7954, making technical amendments to the 
Communications Act to implement the provisions of 
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the London Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
(S. Rept. 526); and 

S. 1948, relating to commissioners, employees, and 
executive reservists of the FCC, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 527). Pages 17823-17824 


Bills Referred: H.R. 3329 and H.J. Res. 397, passed by 
the House, were referred to Committee on the District 
of Columbia. Page 17803 


Continuing Appropriations: Senate passed without 
amendment and cleared for President H.J. Res. 591, 
making continuing appropriations for fiscal year 1966 
through August 31, 1965. Pages 17804-17806 


Social Security—Medicare: Senate cleared for Presi- 
dent H.R. 6675, increasing benefits under the Social 
Security Act, and to provide a hospital insurance plan 
for the aged under that act, by adopting, by 70 yeas to 
24 nays (motion to reconsider tabled) conference report 
thereon. Pages 17803-17812, 17813-17823 


Water Pollution: Senate insisted on its amendments 
to S. 4, Water Quality Act of 1965, asked for conference 
with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Muskie, Randolph, Moss, Boggs, and Pearson. 


Pages 17841-17843 


Reapportionment: Senate continued consideration of 
S.J. Res. 66, designating a National American Legion 
Baseball Week, debating Dirksen amendment (in na- 
ture of a substitute) proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment that would allow a State, by referendum vote, to 
apportion one branch of its legislature on geography 
and political subdivisions, in addition to the factor of 
population, Pages 17854-17863, 17878-17883 


Urban Mass Transit: At request of Senator Tydings it 
was agreed, by unanimous consent, that his bill S. 2339, 
relative to urban mass transit, be referred to Committee 
on Public Works, and that when it is reported by that 
committee it then be referred to Committee on Finance. 

Pages 17832-17839 


Bankruptcy: On motion of Senator Mansfield two bills 
as follows were taken from calendar and referred to 


Father Agapius Honcharenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. 
President, last week I brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate a letter and an 
article concerning Father Agapius Hon- 
charenko, In this, the 100th year after 
his arrival in the United States from the 
Ukraine, I believe it is appropriate to 
focus attention on the achievements of 
this outstanding individual. 

On October 10, 1914, an article written 
by Irvin E. Thompson was published in 
the Epworth Herald. This excellent ar- 
ticle presents some of the history and 
highlights of Father Honcharenko's life 
in California. His home was near Hay- 
ward, Calif., and Mr. Thompson was pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church in Hayward. 
It was here that he became acquainted 
with Father Honcharenko. 

This article was brought to my atten- 
tAn by Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, president 
of the North Dakota branch, Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Thompson's article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HONCHARENKO, PATRIOT, EXILE 
(By Irvin E. Thompson) 

It was a real California morning, that 
morning, when 19 Epworthians started on 
their pilgrimage to see Honcharenko. The 
day seemed made for the trip and the spirits 
of the crowd mounted higher as they rode 
around and over the hills 5 or 6 miles in a 
big bus drawn by four horses. What a view 
lay before them. The bay of San Francisco 
with is silver expanse stretching as far as the 
eye could see, the acres and acres of orchards 
and farms, the thousand hills covered with 
grazing cattle, until one of the boys ex- 
Claimed as his attention was called to It, 
“Why, that ts in the Bible.” One could use 
Pages in describing the wonderful scenery 
but I started out to tell you about Honchar- 
enko, 

Who Is Honcharenko? The most Interest- 
ing person in northern California. You do 
not believe it? Wait then until I tell you 
about him. 

He is a Ukrainian Cossack, a native of 
Kiev in southern Russia, a regularly or- 
dained priest of the Greek Orthodox Church 
Who was banished from his native land and 
has lived in exile for over 50 years. 

What was his crime? Only that he de- 
nounced human slavery in the church and 
State. For this he has gone through perse- 
cution and trials such as would do credit to 
the early Christians. His motto is the motto 
of the martyr: “Tribulations are my distinc- 
tion and poverty my giory.” 

On the m of our visit he came 
hobbling out to the gate to meet us, greeting 
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us with hearty words of welcome, “Come in 
my children, come in.“ His long, flowing 
white beard, his fur cap, and somewhat bent 
shoulders gave him a venerable appearance 
that recalled the patriarchs of the Bible. He 
is now nearly 82 years old and his sight is 
not so good as it once was, but here in this 
retreat named Ukraina“ he has lived for 41 
years, laboring with his hands for food and 
clothing for himself and wife. 

Close to the little 3-room cottage with 
its motto “Liberty” (in Russian) over the 
door, is a tall pine tree nearly 3 feet in di- 
ameter, which Honcharenko brought in a 
little flowerpot when he came 41 years ago. 
He still has the flowerpot to show to visitors. 
Right by the house is a huge grapevine that 
came from Mount Lebanon, and in the house 
souvenirs and clippings that are priceless. 
Here is the table used when the liturgy of 
the Greek Church was celebrated for the first 
time in America by Honcharenko, in Trinity 
Chapel, New York City, by permission of 
Bishop Potter. This occurred on March 2, 
1865. Here, too, is the printer’s “stick” pre- 
sented to him by Horace Greeley. One could 
take a long article to describe the interesting 
relics in this quaint old house, where he and 
his wife live alone. 

When he found that I was the pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Hayward 
he exclaimed, “I am so glad to meet you. 
Come and I will tell you what the Methodists 
have done to me.” And leading the way he 
proceeded to tell of how Dr, Long and others 
connected with the American Bible Society 
had employed him to translate the Scriptures 
into Slavonic, so that the poor people of 
his country could get God’s Word at a 
reasonable price. Then in 1867 he came to 
San Francisco, where “Hallelujah” Cox, 
pastor of the old Howard Street Church 
allowed him to use the Sunday schoolroom 
of the church, in which to hold services for 
his people. Here the Methodists collected 
money enough to help him publish the first 
tract ever and as he sald, “to establish 
Russian printing in the United States." Now 
there are over 100 Russian papers devoted to 
the cause of liberty and to the Methodists 


belongs the honor of starting the noble work. 


The first tract published was: “Come to 
Jesus." Only one copy is extant and 
Honcharenko says he would not take a thou- 
sand dollars for that. He later published the 
Alaska Herald in the two languages for a 
period of 8 years. At the request of the 
authorities in Alaska he printed a Russo- 
American primer for the children there. Six 
hundred copies were issued at a cost of $200, 
of which the author received $21.75 for his 
labor. The lessons were original to say the 
least. No. 3 is a temperance lesson. There 
is a picture of five bottles in a row and 
underneath these words: 

“Here you see five bottles of whisky. It is 
strange that wild men will not drink whisky, 
because they say it Is fire poison. A great 
many men drink it and ruin themselves. 
Whisky corrupts people and makes them very 
bad. Good people never take the poison.” 
Isn't that pretty good temperance teaching? 

Father Agapius Honcharenko was educated 
at the University of St. Petersburg, where he 
graduated with honors and was sent with 
the Russian embassy to Athens. He read to 
us In Greek and then translated for us the 
address which he made before King George 
of Greece, who died only a little more than a 
year ago. It was while in Athens that he was 
accused of treason and an attempt made to 
carry him off into exile in Siberia. Through 


the intervention of the British Ambassador 
he was released and given his freedom at 
Constantinople. Later he had a miraculous 
escape into Jerusalem, where he had been 
visiting the Holy Sepulcher. For 2 weeks he 
was hidden from his pursuers under a bed in 
the residence of the bishop of Jerusalem. 
Many times his life was attempted and so he 
came to America to labor here for his people. 

Honcharenko's connection with Alaska and 
its purchase is very interesting. He was the 
man more than any other who made it pos- 
sible for the ignorant Russians to become 
respectable citizens. One day in Market 
Street, San Francisco, he was struck down by 
thugs who wanted some fine gold specimens 
from Alaska, which were in his possession 
only a few minutes before. He still has the 
handkerchief, stained with blood, which was 
used to stay the wounds. Honcharenko did 
much to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the value of Alaska and bas a letter 
signed by Secretary Seward in regard to the 

Holding the blood-stained 
handkerchief he said, “Upon that blood 8300 
million in gold has been brought to the 
United States.“ His service has been so great 
that the Government ought to pension him 
in recognition of his labors. 

I wish I had space to tell you all about 
man who speaks and rea 
13 and 14 languages, of his connection with 
the great men of Europe and America, for as 
Honcharenko Says, “I am better known in 
Europe than I am in Hayward, where I now 
live. Tolstol. Yes, I knew him intimately 
9 0 He was not a 8 

at day. after we had eaten our i 
gathered around and listened as Apna 
story of his eventful Ute and exhibited many 
precious documents. Then we Visited the 
cave in the hillside where the aged priest 
Says his prayers and where he has baptized 
more than a hundred Russian children and 
two American children: After this there was 
& trip to the fine mineral water spring and 
last of all a visit to the spot where the final 
resting place of our famous host is prepared, 
Waiting the call into another life. 

Time to go home. Tt came all too quickly 
and very reluctantly, indeed, we started on 
the return trip, voting this the finest day's 
outing ever planned by the department of 
recreation and culture of the Epworth 


A few days later Father Honcharenk 

the regalia of his office, told the penyae 92 
Hayward from the pulpit of the Methodist 
Church how much he and his cause owed 
to the Methodist People. When that grand 
old hymn “Faith of Our Fathers“ was sung, 
he exclaimed, “Fifty-five years ago I heard 
the same hymn sung in the Methodist Mis- 
sion In Bulgaria, only in the Bulgarian lan- 
guage. Iam so glad I am here.” And we 
were all glad too, for the very countenance 
of this saintly servant of God seemed to be 
a benediction and many an eye was moist 
as the story was related In n straightforward 
but simple manner. His life has been full of 
service for humanity and there is surely a 
crown laid up for him in that better land, 
where there is no slavery or cruelty and where 
truth prevails. One must be better for 
having come in contact with such a life. 
(The Epworth Herald, Oct. 14, 1914.) 


The Reverend Agapius Hon o (1832- 


1916) first known educated pa- 
triot was a neighbor and friend of Taras 
Shevchenko (1814-61). . 


He came to America on January 1, 1865, 
and worked for the American Bible Society 
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in New York, translating the Bible into 
church Slavonic, into Bulgarian and into 
Arabic. He taught at St. Johns Episcopal 
Seminary at New York and officiated at the 
first Divine Liturgy at the New York Trinity 
Episcopal Church on March 2, 1865. Later 
that year on April 16, he laid the cornerstone 
for the first Greek Orthodox Church at New 
Orleans, La. 

Moving to San Francisco in 1867 he es- 
tablished a church there. Appointed by 
Secretary Seward, asan editor of the Russo- 
English semimonthly Alaska Herald in which 
he often wrote about his subjugated Ukrain- 
ian nation, and his friend, Taras Shevchenko 
(1868-76) . 

He was the first man to write a Russian- 
English grammar book (March 1868) The 
Russian and English Phrase Book,” which 
was used by the U.S. armed services in Alas- 
ka. He was infiuential in Americanizing 
Alaska. 

He organized the first Slavonic St. Methodi- 
us Benevolent Society at San Francisco and 
helped countless refugees from Russian Si- 
beria. 


On his land, following the earthquake at 
San Francisco, hundreds of people, involved 
in the tragedy stayed at his ranch “Ukraina” 
near Hayward, Calif. 

He had his own cave on his land, the 
Pechera, where he served Divine Liturgy 
daily. Many influential Americans including 
General Halleck, Secretary Seward, Horace 
Greeley, J. Bennet were his personal friends, 
yet he worked hard, was poor, and died in 


poverty, 

On his land he had many tents where 
each year hundreds of tuberculosis patients 
came to be cured. 

(Eorrox's Nore.—Father Honcharenko died 
on May 5, 1916, and is buried on his land. 
“Ukraina” as is his wife, who passed away 
Mar. 21, 1915.) 


Case for the Inclusion of Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is now up for re- 
vision in the House Education and Labor 
Committee. The able organizational di- 
rector of local 118 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union, Mr. Benny Aulino, 
has prepared a comprehensive state- 
ment on this subject. 

Mr. Aulino’s remarks follow: 

The case for covering the hotei, motel, 
restaurant, and all other food and lodging 
employees in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
has been debated since 1938. Never has the 
need for thelr inclusion been so desperate 
as now. Millions of workers in the industry 
are left in the position of having to pay 
1965 prices for consumer goods on depression 
day's wages. Not only are we undermining 
the general ‘prosperity of our Nation, which 
rests upon consumer purchasing power, but 
we are allowing millions of workers to re- 
main in the depressed class, who cannot af- 
ford the bare necessities of life. We are 
actually promoting the spread of slums, 
crime, disease, and all other ills that grow 
from hopeless poverty. Ironically, the 
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groups not now covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are the ones that really need 
the protection of the act. This group in- 
cludes many racial minorities and handi- 
capped groups who, because of inadequate 
education and job training, language bar- 
rler, speech impediment, or physical handi- 
cap can not move into other jobs. These 
are good citizens, living and working under 
handicaps, many of which are Imposed by 
society Itself. 

The Great Society cannot blossom to lis 
fullest extent, while these inequities are 
allowed to exist. We are being hypercritical 
by passing legislation that we must recog- 
nize, and help the handicapped, the elderly, 
racial and minority groups, while we keep 
many of them excluded from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, a law that can put them 
partially on equal financial basis with citi- 
zens of the $1.25 wage bracket. There are 
millions of these people who are maids, 
porters, doormen, busboys, dishwashers, bell- 
men, waiters, waitresses, laundry workers, 
kitchen helpers—yes, even cashiers, hostesses, 
desk clerks, and clerical workers who need 
this coverage and need it now. Many of 
these people must work two jobs In order to 
exist, and the more unfortuante ones must 
continue to line up at the welfare agencies 
when extra help is needed such as hospital, 
doctor, dental care, or clothing. People who 
are a “drag” on the community (always on 
welfare) will hardly ever be accepted by so- 
ciety regardless of how many laws we pass. 
It is our duty to get them out of the poverty 
class and give them a chance in life by in- 
cluding them in the FLSA. - 

I must also state that this discriminatory 
exclusion from the act is deeply resented by 
the workers and their families who are 
viewed as second-class citizens, I respect- 
fully ask that the employees of the food and 
lodging industry, and also the laundry work- 
ers be included in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as soon as it is humanly possible. 

Our Goyernment is spending huge sums 
on programs such as Manpower Training and 
Development Act, Job Corps, medicare, and 
antipoverty. I do not think these programs 
will ever be completely successful if mil- 
lions of the people these programs are meant 
to help go around with empty pockets be- 
cause they earn from 40 to 75 cents per hour. 
This country is wealthy enough, and our 
economy is healthy enough, to support their 
inclusion in the act. Also, the food and 
lodging business has become one of the 
giants in U.S. commerce. It is estimated 
that the industry does between $15 to $25 
billion a year gross sales, That means it 18 
a far bigger busines than dozens of others 
that have been covered under the wage and 
hour law. I say that the hotel and restau- 
rant Industry should have to stand on its 
own two feet, and should stop being subsi- 
dized by low-pald employees, and the gen- 
erous public. The argument that this law 
will cause prices to rise, business to decline, 
and workers to lose jobs is worn out and does 
not ring true; you have only to refer to the 
States of California and Washington, where 
the minimum wages of $1.25 now exist. 

We should not exclude any establishment 
from coverage by this act, because of the 
dollar volume they do. The reason for the 
law’s protection is the worker's need, and 
the need is the same no matter how large 
the place where he works, Everyone in the 
hotel and restaurant industry should be cov- 
ered by the act. This should also hold true 
regardless of classification in the industry, 
specifically the workers who receive tips. 
To exclude these employees would be ab- 
solutely unfair, It must be remembered 
that many waitresses and other tip em- 
ployees work as curb girls or boys, and in 
small coffee shops and cafes, drug store 
counters, concession stands, hamburg and 
hot dog restaurants. where $2 2 day in tips 
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is considered a good day. Most people like 
to judge all waiters and waitresses with the 
ones employed in the gourmet restaurants. 
These employees would then average $7 or $8 
& day in tips, plus receiving $1.25 per hour 
in wages (if the minimum wage law included 
them), and what is so sinful in earning $17 
or $18 a day in this day and age of the great 
year of 1965. -You must remember that no 
one guarantees the $7 or $8, or makes up 
the difference if he or she gets only $3; $4, 
or $5, so let the employer at least guarantee 
the minimum wage. 

In conclusion, I ask that the proper 
agency study the feasibility of the follow- 
ing suggestion: When these workers are in- 
cluded in the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the minimum wage should increase upward 
from $1.25 per hour, I suggest to the Federal 
Government that the hotel and restaurants 
be allowed to pay 25 or 30 cents per hour 
less than the increased minimum wage, if the 
25 or 30 cents is spent to buy long overdue 
benefits such as hospitalization, sick bene- 
fits, life insurance, pension plans, unem- 
ployment benefits, job training and place- 
ment, and public relations. These programs 
to be administered jointly by employer and 
employees’ groups, and not by the Govern- 
ment or any other agency. This program will 
do more to help these people to become first- 
class citizens with security Uke millions of 
other workers. This will also eliminate 
much of the welfare claims and job shifting, 
and the employer will have employees more 
dedicated to their jobs. The money spent 
to buy the benefits should be tax free, and 
should encourage the employer to accept 
such a program. May I make it clear, this 
program should start only after the work- 
ers are earning $1.25 per hour, today's mini- 
mum wage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Brooklyn Library Pioneer Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
past several months we have observed 
the growing success of the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act of 1964. A 
very interesting and imaginative result 
of this act has recently been brought to 
my attention. With funds made avail- 
able through the act, the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, in cooperation with other 
libraries in the New York City area, has 
sponsored a pioneer series of short pro- 
motional radio announcements designed 
to publicize the services offered by the 
city’s libraries in an appealing, atten- 
tion-getting manner. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of several 
of these radio announcements which 
have been brought to my attention by 
John A. Humphry, director of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncements were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

(Sung by youngsters: ) 

Oh, the place for you and the place for me 

Is the local public liberry 

They have books and things that they lend 
for free 

It's the latest, its the greatest, it's the 
liberry. 
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They have mysteries, they have histories 

And for mother, books of recipes 

See a movie show, hear a symphony 

It's the latest, it's the greatest, it's the 
lberry. 

ANNOUNCER. Yes, it’s the public library— 
no matter how you say it, there's a branch 
near you, with a lot to offer you—and every 
member of your family. Books, periodicals, 
Tecordings, films, special collections and 
Special activities and services * * * and all 
free. 

It's the latest, it's the greatest, it's the 
liberry. 

How long since you visited your liberry— 
er—tlibrary? 

OSCAR BRAND—60-SECOND SPOT 


Strums: Hi, this is Oscar Brand with a 
brandnew old folksong. 

Sings: The place for you and the place for 
me is the local public library. 

True, it isn’t really an old folksong, but 
it has the basic folk quality—it’s simple, 
direct, meaningful—and has an important 
Message for all you folks. The public 
library is one of the greatest institutions in 
American life. For education or information, 
you can’t beat it. And it’s all free—and you 
know you can’t beat that. In New York's five 
boroughs, in Nassau and Westchester Coun- 
tles, visit the library nearest you. All you 
need to borrow books, motion pictures, 
recordings (folk music and all other kinds) 
is a library card. If you haven't got one—get 
one. 

Sings: They have books and things that 
they lend for free— 

It's the latest, it's the greatest, it's the 
library. 

If you haven't been there for a week or 50, 
you've missed a lot. 

ETHEL MERMAN—30-SECOND SPOT 

This is Ethel Merman. I've played many 
Kinds of roles in my career. But I’m here to 
Say a word about a career that I think is an 
especially rewarding one—one that I'd like to 
urge bright young college men and women to 
look into. The career I'm talking about is 
that of the librarian. As a librarian you'll 
have the satisfaction of helping people to 
discover the wonderful world of books. 

Check into it. Thank you. 

ALAN KING—20-SECOND SPOT 


Hi. This is Alan King. And what are you 
doing listening to the radio? You should be 
Treading a book I speak as an author. I 
don't write as an author, I just speak as an 
author—and also as somebody who knows 
Where you can get the greatest books in the 
World—absolutely free. 

First chance you get, hop down to your 
nearest public library and dig into some of 
those wonderful books they’ve got there. 

By the way—when was the last time you 
Went to the public library? 


Views on Congressional Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in The 
Washington Star of Wednesday, July 28 
there were three articles which to me, 
are most interesting. The first was a 
news dispatch from London, by Eddy 
Gilmore which may well be a prelude to 
What we are going to encounter in this 
Country under the present housing law, 
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which so far as I know, does not prohibit 
& rich relative from living with a poor 
relative who is eligible for housing. 

The other two articles are columns by 
David Lawrence and Richard Wilson, 
both of which are timely and have a 
bearing on our present congressional 
actions. 

The three articles follow: 

RICH Briron’s CASTLE Is SUBSIDIZED HOUSE— 
$T-A-WEEK RENT 
(By Eddy Gilmore) 

LONDON.—A British businessman with a 
yácht and two cars today defended his right 
to live in a Government-subsidized house 
that costs him only $7 a week. 

“Of course I could afford to buy a big house 
with a swimming pool and a double garage,” 
said Dan Tobin, 44, “but I'd feel uncomfort- 
able in such a place.“ 

Tobin, a former bus driver, started in busi- 
ness with capital of $2.45. He now owns a 
string of bingo parlors. 

HAPPY WHERE I AM 


“I know that people in this town have been 
upset about where I live,” he said, but I'm 
happy where I am and I think I've a right to 
live there.” 

Tobin and his widowed mother, 79, live on 
a housing estate in which the rents are sub- 
sidized by the Port Talbot County Council, 
the house is in his mother’s name. 

Complaints about a “rich man” living on 
the housing estate began when Tobin was 
granted permission to bulld a garage beside 
the house for his two cars. 

One taxpayer wrote to the council: 

“Any man able to afford a yacht and two 
cars should be denied a subsidized house.” 

MOTHER, SON REHOUSED 

Housing Manager T. A. Collins said Tobin 
and his mother previously lived in a cottage 
that rented for 74 cents a week. 

“We had to rehouse Mrs. Tobin and her 
son because the cottage where they lived was 
being demolished under a mandatory clear- 
ance order,” said Collins. 

“Mrs. Tobin is the tenant. It is no legal 
concern of the council how much money her 
son has.” 

Said Tobin: 

“I like sailing. I like my cars and I'd like 
a rich expensive meal occasionally, but my 
tastes are generally modest. I’m no snob.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 28, 1965] 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC Case Points Ur Arp 
FOLLIES 


(By Richard Wilson) 

One of the least selfish acts of govern- 
ment at any time is title II of the enactment 
known as Public Law 480, which authorizes 
the President to supply emergency and re- 
Hef assistance to friendly peoples, without 
regard to the friendliness of their govern- 
ments. 

This is a pure act of generosity. We not 
only supply the food to fight famine but 
pay the ocean freight. It is a way to 
of our surplusec, but we could find other 
ways. We suffer insults in silence from 
world statesmen whose people are starving. 
and we feed them. 

Under the full powers of Public Law 480 
the United Arab Republic, whose President 
fiouts and insults us, has received from the 
United States commodities valued at more 
than $700 million. 

In addition, believing that the people of 
the United Arab Republic were threatened 
with imminent famine because of crop fail- 
ure, we shipped to Egypt in 1961 about 
186,000 metric tons of corn costing more 
than $23.7 million. 

There was no crop fallure. We shipped 
the corn after it was known there would 
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not be a crop failure. President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser sold some of the corn commer- 
cially. The sales of at least $9 milion can 
be traced. Nasser needed funds at the time 
or arms to be used to frustrate U.S, policy 
in the Congo. 

When the Comptroller General of the 
United States confronted the Agency for 
International Development and the State 
Department with the plain facts of their 
own incompetence in making this shipment 
when there was no need for it, the response 
of those agencies was the familiar bureau- 
cratic fog-up of facts. 

But one statement of significance emerged. 
The State Department asserted that the 
needless gift to avert famine “coincided 
with a conscious effort to improve United 
States-United Arab Republic political rela- 
tions * * * because of the United Arab Re- 
public leadership role in the Near East, 
its geopolitical importance, the part it played 
in assuring peace and stability in the Near 
East.” It is not merely that there is no pro- 
vision in law for the use of these funds in 
this manner. Government agencies operate 
on the theory that what is not specifically 
prohibited may be permitted. The judgment 
of AID and the State Department was wrong. 
United States-United Arab Republic rela- 
tions were not improved. They grew worse. 

Some of the corn, possibly one-fifteenth of 
it, was distributed free to individual recipi- 
ents. But what became of the rest of it, 
except for 14,500 tons verified as having been 
sold, is a m 5 

A good deal of it piled up in ports and was 
not unloaded, the last anyone here knew, and 
large amounts became infested by weevils. 

If this were just one incident of incom- 
petence and folly in this and other programs 
of AID it might be accepted as the inevitable 
byproduct of bureaucracy. But the files of 
the General Accounting Office are burdened 
with incident after incident of waste, cor- 
ruption, arbitrary excess of authority, in- 
competence, and blunders. 

Corruption in the use of American AID 
funds in Vietnam is an openly accepted 
scandal. It is accepted as something un- 
avoidable under the circumstances. 

When global-minded Congressmen read 
these reports of the Comptroller General of 
the United States they become exasperated. 
Foreign aid with strings tied to it doesn't 
work too well and it doesn’t work too well 
without strings tled to it. We are moving 
into a period when famine in large parts of 
the world may be commonplace because pop- 
ulation is so rapidly outgrowing the ability 
of backward nations to produce food. 

This is an opportunity and a challenge to 
the United States to use our surplus food pro- 
ducing capacity in a constructive way. 

But a higher level of competency will be 
required than in the case of the corn ship- 
ments to Egypt. 

EXAMPLE OF CONFORMITY BY COERCION 

(By David Lawrence) 

America is about to give the world an ex- 
ample conformity by coerclon—how intoler- 
ant majorities in Congress and in labor un- 
ions ride roughshod over dissenting minori- 
ties of wage earners and compel them to sur- 
render their “freedom of belief” and “free- 
dom of association.” 

The House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate are engaged now in the process of pass- 
ing a law taking away from the 50 States of 
the Union their constitutional right to pro- 
tect minorities in their employment oppor- 
tunities. 

For, under this measure, unless a person 
agrees to join a labor union which has a 
majority status in a plant, he can be dis- 
missed from his job after 30 days. Nineteen 
States of the union have forbidden this form 
of compulsion. But, even in this age of 
demonstrations for so-called “civil rights,” 
& basic human freedom of the individual— 
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the right to a job without being forced to 
sacrifice his bellefs—is about to be taken 
away. 

The general public isn’t informed on the 
issue, If it were, the voters would be pro- 
testing now to Congress, and every single 
Representative or Senator who has supported 
such a discriminatory measure would be 
marked for defeat in the next election. 

The argument usually advanced is that 
the employer and the labor unlon would 
merely be entering into a “voluntary” agree- 
ment for a “union shop“ and that the law 
doesn't actually require either the union or 
the employer to make such an agreement, 
This is a superficial rationalization. For 
everybody knows that, when a labor union 
demands 4 contract stipulating that a worker 
must be fired unless he joins the union, the 
employer has a cholce between an expensive 
strike, with the possibility of being forced out 
of business, and surrendering to the demands 
of the labor union. In 99 percent of the 
cases, the employer recognizes the facts of 
modern “democracy” and yields to coercion. 

But what of the individual? Where can 
he get protection? The courts offer him no 
help as yet because the agreement is sup- 
posediy voluntary“ even though, in fact, 
it obviously isn't. 

There are some groups in America which 
insist that to join a union is contrary to their 
religious beliefs. Yet the proposed legisla- 
tion ignores this contention, and efforts made 
to amend the bill to safeguard “freedom of 
belief” have been unsuccessful. 

In the Soviet Union employment opportu- 
nities are to a certain extent controlled by 
the Communist Party. In America, a politi- 
cal organization maintained by the labor 
unions has contributed financial support to 
the campaigns of enough Members of Con- 
gress to compel a majority to vote as the 
labor unions dictate to them, Observers in 
other countries, who are often told that the 
American system permits freedom of belief” 
and “freedom of association,” will soon be in 
a position to ask some embarrassing ques- 
tions when the new law, which plainly au- 
thorizes compulsory unionization, is enacted. 

The language of the bill is sweeping. It 
provides: 

“That nothing in this act, or in any other 
statute of the United States or in any con- 
stitution or law of any State or political sub- 
division, thereof, shall preclude an employer 
from making an agreement with a labor orga- 
nization * * * to require as a condition of 
employment membership therein * if 
such labor organization is the representative 
of the employees * * $,” 

But the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1937, in upholding the right of a 
majority of the employees to designate a 
union to bargain collectively for them, said 
specifically that the rights of the minority 
as a group or as individuals were not to be 
disregarded. Congress is about to brush aside 
this interpretation of the Constitution by 
the highest Court. Passage of the new law 
will mark the loss of minority rights and the 
emergence of the intolerance of majority rule. 
All this is happening even though the right 
to work and to keep a job has always been 
recognized as an individual relationship be- 
tween employer and employee. 

This was supposedly protected from the 
earliest days of the Republic. The Declara- 
tion of Independence sets forth that “all men 
are created equal” and that among the un- 
alienable rights“ with which they are en- 
dowed are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The Constitution forbids “in- 
voluntary servitude.” To be compelled to 
join any organization—social or religious or 
political or economic—as the price of a job 
in free America is certainly a form of in- 
voluntary servitude. 
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Federal Government and Massachusetts: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the ignorant partnership of the Federal 
Government and the State of Massachu- 
setts in keeping Massachusetts a gam- 
bler's treasure chest. I say this because 
the two governments have kept gambling 
illegal in Massachusetts, but they have 
not by any means eradicated it. The 
result is that gambling emphatically 
exists, and as a Mob Monopoly that bank- 
rolis every depth and degradation of 
crime and vice, 

The Puritan fathers would roll over in 
their graves if they could see Massachu- 
setts today. From Beacon Hill to Great 
Barrington, from Nantucket to New- 
buryport, from one end of storied Bos- 
ton to the other, Massachusetts crawls 
with illegal gambling, set at a statewide 
total of better than $2 billion a year by 
the State of Massachusetts’ very own 
crime commission, So incredible is the 
race of gambling in Massachusetts that 
the State crime commission decided that 
Bay Staters spent much more each year 
on gambling than on groceries. Per- 
haps this will help to make the point I 
have long been trying to make about the 
American hunger for gambling. That 
hunger has reached vast proportion in 
Massachusetts. The story of Massachu- 
setts gambling is the statewide biog- 
raphy of a bookie joint. 

The parimutuel turnover in Massa- 
chusetts last year, representing legal 
gambling, came to $100 million. This is 
the small part of the iceberg that is 
above the surface. The State crime 
commission concluded several years ago 
that illegal gambling was at least $2 bil- 
lion a year. Using estimates presented 
to the McClellan committee several 
years ago, it is possible to compute the 
national illegal gambling total at $120 
billion, and Massachusetts’ share of this, 
computed on a population basis, is $3.36 
billion a year. This may be the case. 
Massachusetts is the Nation’s “gamiest” 
Commonwealth. Radio news programs 
in the Bay State seem to have more 
scandals than commercials, and this is 
not unrelated to the vast profits that 
gambling syndicates take out of illegal 
gambling, some of which is used to cor- 
rupt the governmental process. The 
syndicates generally get to keep about 
10 percent of the gross take, which could 
put mob profits in Massachusetts at a 
level of $200 million a year or higher. 
That will finance a lot of vice - and prob- 
ably. does. 

To my mind, the answer in Massachu- 
setts as elsewhere is government-run 
gambling, which will make gambling 
profits work for the people. I think that 
State and National lotteries are the 
answer. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the history of Alabama records 
some of the most interesting Indian lore 
of our country. Typical of the State’s 
Indian history, and also of today's con- 
tributions to the State and to the Nation, 
is Clarke County. 

I want to shere the following summary 
of Clarke County history which provides 
a brief look at this part of Alabama. 

CLakgke COUNTY, ALA. 

Located in the southwestern part of the 
State, Clarke County is bounded on the 
north by Marengo County, on the east by 
Wilcox and Monroe Counties, on the south 
by Baldwin County, and on the west by 
Washington and Choctaw Counties. It lies 
in the angle formed by the junction of the 
Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers, its western 
border being the T ubigbee, and the south- 
east border is the “Alabama River. Clarke 
County was created by the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory Legislature on December 19, 1812. The 
county seat is Grove City. 

Clarke County is very rich in Indian his- 
tory, with one of the most noted controver- 
sizl (as to exact site) spots in Alabama his- 
tory supposed to have been in the triangle 
at the meeting of the lost town of Mauvilla 
(Mabila) which is thought to have been in 
the triangle at the receding of the Tombig- 
bee and Alabama rivers. Here at Mauvilla 
was fought one of the bloodiest battles with 
Indi:ns in our history. These Indians were 
determined to defend their homes against 
the European invaders—DeSoto and his fel- 
low explorers. These Uropeans seized their 
corn and made slaves of Indian men and 
women. f 

The battle was fought October 18, 1540. 
The Indians waited until the Spaniards 
reached Mabila for a large battle because 
Desoto's men were on horseback (the In- 
dians had no horses—no Indians had horses 
in the New World until Europeans brought 
them in). They had muskets and light 
armor, Chief Tuscaloosa (Black Warrior), 
the proud giant for whom a river, a city, and 
a county of Alabama have been named, led 
the Indians of Mabila. When one of De- 
Soto’s men seized Tuscaloosa from his high 
throne after the first friendly gestures, the 
Indians were ready to fight. They rushed 
out of the houses of the walled town and 
fell on the white men both inside and out- 
side the wooden walls. Even Indian women 
and children joined in battle, and it lasted 
the whole day. As it became certain that 
the Spanish crossbows and muskets were 
winning, some of the Indians committed sul- 
cide rather than face slavery, The Span- 
dards set fire to the town. DeSoto was 
wounded but fought on—still mounted on 
his horse. Twenty Spaniards were killed and 
dozens wounded. Fire burned the pearls 
they had collected, and what remained of 
their gunpowder went up in smoke, plus 
many horses and much clothing. At least 
2.500 Indians were killed, and perhaps more, 

Mounds in various places along the river 
show the existence of a very early aboriginal 
history, At Thornton’s Upper Landing, on 
the Tombigbee near Coffeeville, was located 
Fakitchipurta (Little Turkeys or Tombigbee 
Turkey Town) on both sides of the river—it 
was ceded in the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek in 1820. Four miles south of Jackson, 
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u fort was bullt in 1813, as defense against 
the Indians, and in 1812 Fort Cata was built 
near the present Coffeeville. Then there was 
Fort Curry and Fort Ensley, all bullt within 
this period in Clarke County. Redoubt Pass 
and Landrum's Fort, Fort Lavier, and Fort 
Madison, Mott's Fort and Fort Sinquefield, 
Turner's Fort, and Fort White were other 
defenses built at the time. However, Fort 
Gullett, 4 miles south of Jackson, was a Con- 
federate fortification built on a pioneer fort, 
for protection of the salt well and works 
nearby. The fort was erected to keep Fed- 
eral gunboats from coming up the Tombigbee 
River (Fort Hawn is the same as Gullett’s 
Bluff). 

Cattle raising and timber growing, plus 
Sawmills, make up a large part of the econ- 
omy of Clarke County, and with such water 
power, such marvelous recreational facilities 
as this section is noted for (fishing and 
hunting), this county is really growing. 

Jackson, Grove Hill, Coffeeville, and 
Thomasville are some of the cities in Clarke 
County. There are excellent schools which 
Will compare favorably with any county, es- 
pecially those classed as rural. Thomasville 
has been selected for one of the new State 
trade schools, which will give the people of 
the county additional opportunity in the 
field of education. 


Congressman Mathias Gains Editorial 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of my fellow Members of the House an 
editorial in the July 8, 1965, edition of 
the Daily Mail, Hagerstown, Md., prais- 
ing our colleague, Congressman CHARLES 
Marmas, for his voting stand on the 
housing bill. The newspaper rightly 
cited Congressman Marias for his sound 
reasoning. The people in Hagerstown, 
Md., and many other places in our coun- 
try, should rightfully ask why they 
Should subsidize the income of those 
earning as much as $11,000 in areas such 
as New York City. The rent supplement 
Section as amended is a massive $6 bil- 
lion program that leaves American 
homeowners wondering and questioning 
Why they scrimped and denied them- 
selves and family so much, while work- 
ing hard to get a home. 

Following is the fine editorial on Con- 
Eressman MATHIAS’ 


MATHIAS AND RENT SUBSIDIES 

Congressman CHARLES MATHIAS has shown 
Sound reasoning in his explanation for vot- 
ing against the rent subsidy bill of the 
National administration. 

He noted that people living in New York 
City might qualify for public housing and 
rent subsidies even if they were making as 
Much as $11,200 a year. 

That is a lot more money than most people 
in Hagerstown are making who would be 
Paying taxes to contribute to the rent pay- 
ments the Government would make to 
others. 

Congressman Marras made another point 
When he said that private ownership of 
homes is a bulwark of responsible citizen- 
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ship, and that any program which defeats 
the alm of private ownership and encour- 
ages the populace to seek out and depend 
upon Government subsidies for housing 
weakens that entire structure. 

The great problem with such a program is 
that it has a tendency to expand, and with 
each expansion a greater and greater num- 
ber of people will come to depend upon the 
taxpaying ability of fewer and fewer to sup- 
port the plan. 


Gadsden Acts To Help Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, to the many critics of the South in 
its relationship between white and Negro 
citizens, I would like to call attention to 
a recent action by my own city, Gadsden, 
Ala. This week the mayor, Les Gilliland, 
and the city council announced the con- 
struction of a $115,000 gym to help pro- 
vide equal recreational opportunities for 
the Negroes of the community. While 
many of our northern friends march, 
demonstrate and urge the breaking of 
law, but offer no concrete programs to 
solve some of the Negroes’ problems, we 
of the South continue to live and work 
together, striving for the best interest 
of all our people. 

While we have not attained perfection, 
as no human institution is perfect, there 
is more genuine brotherly love and un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
the races in the South than in many 
northern cities where Negroes are toler- 
ated but there is little concern for them 
as individuals except to get their votes. 

I venture to suggest to the agitators, 
the sponsors of street demonstrations 
and law violations that they might serve 
a more useful purpose if they put into 
practice some of the good intentions they 
claim when marching and demonstrat- 
ing. 

The following editorial from the Gads- 
den Times, describes the way my home- 
town and many southern communities 
express concern for their Negro citizens: 

GYM AND FIELDHOUSE A Girt or CITY 

The city commission has taken another 
impressive step in its efforts to not only im- 
prove recreational advantages in Gadsden, 
but to provide equal oportunities for the 
Negro community. 

A $115,000 gym and fieldhouse will be con- 
structed at Tuscaloosa Avenue and Valley 
Street, and it is exected to be in use in about 
150 days. 

Tennis courts, volleyball, and badminton 
courts will be located at one end of the feld- 
house, located behind the new Drake Ele- 
mentary School, and near the new Negro 
trade school under construction. 

A lighted ballfield will be at the other 
end, 

Financed entirely with city funds, Mayor 
Gilliland and the two commissioners have 
once again shown that through proper use of 
the taxpayers’ money, a city or community 
can provide its own needs without seeking 
Government handouts on every possible oc- 
casion. 
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They have also given an example of south- 
ern consideration for Negro citizens without 
intervention by the Federal Government. 


Support Our President 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat on Tuesday, 
June 29, 1965, entitled “Support Our 
President.” The editor took the posi- 
tion that those who demonstrate against 
U.S. policy in Vietnam do a disservice to 
the country, aid the Communists, and 
prolong the war. He urged all people 
to stand behind the President in this 
time of national crisis: 

SUPPORT Our PRESIDENT 

Every effort made by the Presid 
United States, the British 8 
Proe, mcrae and others to bring about 

erence end th tnam 
8 e war in Vie 

The Vietcong and their Russian and Red 
Chinese allies have contemptuously spurned 
ee 5 for two major reasons. 

rst, ey think th are winning 
war. And they are. == 

Second, even though President J hnson 
has expressed himself in the most N 
cal terms that we will not fail—we will not 
staat yt will not become tired—and 
we will persevere to a just ce, thi 
do not believe him. 5 8 W 

They disbelieve him because of the noisy 
efforts of a few to pull the ru rom 
ae the President. Souk: 

ese include * * * the clamor of a hand- 
ful of left-wing, appeasement-minded, no- 


fate which inevitably meets those who op- 
pose Communists and lose. 

The time has come for America to unite 
behind our President and support him to the 
utmost extent in our foreign Policy. 

We are all in this together as Americans. 
It has been proven beyond all chance that 
the soft approach and the desire for sweet 
reasonableness falls on utterly barren ears 
so far as the Communists are concerned. 

Thus, negotiations are completely out of 
the question now. There is no one to nego- 
tiate with. 

The alternatives are to turn the tide of 
victory and to negotiate for peace from 
strength, or to pull out altogether under 
terms dictated by the Communists which 
would be complete surrender. 

This would mean consigning the Vietna- 
mese to live a Hfe of slavery for those who 
survive, and would cause the collapse of all 
southeast Asia, with Thailand, Burma, India, 
Malayasia, and the Philippines all sure to be 
gobbled up by the insatiable Communist 
juggernaut. 

This is something which no decent Ameri- 
can wants. 

Our only choice is to persevere the way to 
victory, or at least until negotiation on hon- 
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orable terms for a free Vietnam becomes pos- 
sible. 

It most assuredly will not be possible while 
the Vietcong have substantial reason to 
doubt the determination of the President, 
yet they have exactly these doubts as they 
listen to the loud claque demanding abdica- 
tion of our responsibilities. 

We cannot negotiate until we stop half- 
fighting the war and begin to win it. 

This does not mean the inyolvement of 
ground troops, but it does mean the utmost 
utilization of our sea and alr striking poten- 
tial against meaningful targets. 

It means air strikes and naval bombard- 
ment against major targets of opportunity, 
including the Red missile bases. 


For the President not to attack these Red 
installations, even if it means killing Russian 
advisers as the Reds have killed our advisers, 
would be to repeat the disastrous mistake of 
President Kennedy in failing to attack or se- 
cure withdrawal of Soviet missile bases in 
Cuba. We think President Johnson is far 
too hard minded to permit another possibly 
fatal error of this sort to be made. 

It means also attacking Vietcong troop 
concentrations and probably the seat of gov- 
ernment itself in Hanoi. The Vietcong have 
stepped up treacherous attacks against the 
seat of government in Saigon, including the 
U.S. Embassy. Why should we let the en- 
emy have sanctuary for their government of- 
fices and communication networks when they 
grant us none? 

Eventually, if the Red Chinese continue to 
supply the Vietcong, it may be necessary for 
the President to say very plainly to the 
Peiping government in effect: We have given 
you every opportunity to achieve an honor- 
able peace, and you have rejected every over- 
ture. Unless you call off the war in the next 
short period of time, we are going to attack 
all Communist bases supplying this war and 
destroy them by whatever means necessary.“ 

It is useless to argue at this late stage, 
with 70,000 American ground forces soon to 
be in Vietnam, that we should not be there 
at all. That bridge has long since been 
crossed. The troops went in there in 1954 
following the collapse of Dienbienphu. We 
filled a vacuum of power and, following the 
Geneva Convention, we transported 800,000 
Vietnamese to South Vietnam because they 
wanted to live a life of liberty and freedom. 

The trickle of advisers under Elsenhower 
became a stream under Kennedy, and a 
torrent under Johnson, It has always been 
our belief that all three Presidents did what 
was necessary and that the only mistakes 
in American policy has been in not doing 
enough, soon enough, and effectively enough, 
under all three. 

It is preposterous to lose a war to the 
North Vietnamese, and yet we are in grave 
danger of this because, unlike Forrest who 
was there fustest with the mostest,” which 
is the first concomitant of victory, we have 
been consistently getting last with the least. 

This policy has to be changed. We must 
win. We cannot win by half measures. 
We must have peace, and we can only nego- 
tiate for peace from a position of strength. 

The President must set the stage, through 
strength and victory, for successful negotia- 
tion. He cannot do it when the voices of 
defeatism and despair undercut our Com- 
mander in Chief and make these negotiations 

impossible. The pacifist leftwingers and the 

great enemies of America, for, in their mis- 
guided efforts to end a war, they prolong it. 

Now is the time for every decent American 
to rally behind our President to make victory 
and peace possible. 


5 
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Speaker John McCormack and Majority 
Whip Hale Boggs Greet 52d Annual 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp messages 
sent from our distinguished Speaker, 
JohN W. McCormack, and the gentleman 
from Louisiana, our distinguished ma- 
jority whip, Hate Boccs, to the recent 52d 
annual convention of the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1965. 
Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BUCKMAN; I take a great deal of 
pleasure in extending greetings to the 52d 
annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. 

I have long been cognizant and deeply ap- 
preciative of your valuable efforts in for- 
warding the cause of orderly development 
of one of America’s most vital resources. 

Water resources, once so plentiful through- 
out our great Nation, have been shamefully 
treated for many years. They have been 
wasted, polluted and ill-used. Your progres- 
sive and effective work in seeking to correct 
this situation has played a vital part in the 
growing public understanding of the neces- 
sity for intelligent planning and coordina- 
tion of the efforts of all responsible public 
agencies in the comprehensive development 
and husbanding of a resource we know to be 
finite and for which there is no substitute. 

Please extend to the membership my warm- 
est greetings and best wishes for a future 
as productive and successful as has been your 
past record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. McCormack. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1965. 
Hon. Henny H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. BUCKMAN: It is always a great 
pleasurae for me to salute the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress for the exemplary work 
which its officers and members have done 
3 the years for the benefit of our 


tke fact that I represent the State of 
Louisiana in Congress makes me keenly 
aware of the service which your organization 
has rendered for the development, conserva- 
tion, and control of the water resources of our 
great country. The mighty Mississippi River 
and its tributaries cut through my State; 
and your pioneering efforts to launch the 
Federal Government's flood control program 
in 1936, which since then has realized so 
much progress in the harnessing and direct- 
ing of that great river, have in turn enhanced 
the continued growth and prosperity of 
Louisiana and of all those States in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. It has been my privilege 
and honor to work closely with Bill Webb, 
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your executive director; and with my col- 
leagues, Congressmen Bos Sixes and JOHN 
BLATNIK and others, all of whom have con- 
tributed so much to the farsighted program 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Through your assistance and guidance and 
the fine work of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers in constructing so many navigation 
and flood control projects, my work in ob- 
taining in the Congress, approval for various 
projects in Louisiana and in securing the 
necessary appropriations to complete them, 
has been made much easier. Of all the 
things which I have been able to do for the 
people of the Second Congressional District 
over the years, none stands closer to my 
heart—and none have been more valuable to 
the prosperity of the area—than do the navi- 
gation and flood control protection now pro- 
vided along ‘the lower Mississippi River, 
around Leke Pontchartrain, along Bayou 
Barataria and Barataria Bay, and along other 
bodies of water. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has contributed to the 
realization of these projects and to countless 
others throughout our country, and I am 
happy and proud to salute your organization 
on the occasion of your 52d convention. 

I also am quite pleased that your organi- 
zation will award to the late William G. 
Zetzmann Sr. of New Orleans, who was a 
good friend of mine and whose family I am 
close to today, the Willard J. Breidenthal 
Medal. Mr. Zetzmann was for so many years 
treasurer of your organization, and I know 
he did a great deal to enhance the continued 
progress of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. Bill Zetzmann has many friends 
among us, and we all miss him. 

Mrs. Boggs joins me in commending your 
organization for its splendid service to our 
country and in wishing for the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress a most success- 
ful convention this year and your continued 
success in the years to come. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Have Boccs. 


USDA, Consumer Friend: Homemaker 
Spends Less—Enjoys Shopping More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, not even a meat expert can look 
at a steak lying in the retail meat case 
and be sure it will be tender and juicy. 
What chance has the homemaker? 

You cannot tell much about the in- 
terior quality of an egg by looking at 
the outside. How can the housewife 
get the quality she wants? 

Foods of all kinds are canned, frozen, 
packaged, hidden from view. How can 
consumers learn about their quality? 

The answer is simple—by using U.S. 
grades as a guide to food quality. Real 
food quality experts from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture grade much of 
our food to help the American home- 
maker make good selections. 

In 1964 these experts graded about 
55 percent of the beef produced in the 
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United States; half of the lamb; half 
of the butter, cheese, and nonfat dry 
milk; two-thirds of the ready-to-cook 
Poultry; one-fifth of the shell eggs; 
three-fourths of the frozen fruits and 
vegetables; and one-fourth of the can- 
ned fruits and vegetables. 

These U.S. grades are published stand- 
ards of quality. They are applied by 
skilled official graders. The grade mark 
on a food product is the consumer’s 
guide to greater value per dollar. 

Take beef, for example. Since the age 
of the animal has a bearing on tender- 
ness, the grader examines carcasses or 
wholesale cuts. This enables him to 
evaluate age along with the other qual- 
ity factors. Then he rolls the grade- 
marks onto the meat. In most cases, 
the grademark stays on the individual 
cuts right into the retail meat case. 

The housewife then can use the grade- 
Mark to get the quality she wants. If 
she needs an absolutely topnotch roast 
for that big dinner party, she may select 
U.S. Prime, the tenderest and juiciest 
beef of all. It is also the most expen- 
sive to produce. U.S. Choice is the most 
popular grade, still tender and juicy, but 
more economical than Prime. 

For a stew, she can use a lower grade— 
U.S. Good or U.S. Standard—which will 
be less tender than the top two grades. 

Thus, the grademark is the consumer's 
guide to quality. 

The U.S. grades are provided for vol- 
untary use by the food industry, and 
USDA cooperates with State depart- 
Ments of agriculture to make Govern- 
Ment graders available in all parts of the 
country. Wholesale buyers and sellers 
find the grading useful enough that they 
Pay the costs of the service. Grades help 
the whole marketing process function 
more efficiently. Since they are based on 
nationally uniform Federal standards, 
they mean the same thing in all parts 
of the country, in any season, in any 
Store. In short, they take the guesswork 
out of buying and selling not only for the 
final consumer but for wholesalers and 
Tetailers all along the line of marketing. 

USDA food grades, in my opinion, are 
among the most valuable of the more 
than 50 separate categories of services 
which the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture provides for American consumers. 


Reserves Already in It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears an editorial in the August 1965 
issue of the Reserve Officers Association 
Magazine, The Officer, that I trust every 
Member will read. 

Entitled, “Reserves Already In It,“ the 
editorial comments on the role of, the 
Citizen-soldier. The powerful part 
Played by the Reserve in the defense of 
this Nation clearly justifies the recent 
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action by the House of Representatives in 
striking out funds for the merger of 
Reserve and National Guard units and 
then passing the 1966 Defense Appro- 
priation bill by the resounding vote of 
407 to 0. 
The editorial follows: 
RESERVES ALREADY IN Ir 

Some of the boys who like to handle their 
news in the managed manner are writing 
that there is no prospect, no matter how in- 
tense the Vietmam war becomes, that the 
Pentagon will call up the Reserves, 

It is a sign of the times that we must 
accustom ourselves to inability to reconcile 
what is being said, and what is being done. 
The technique is to tell the people what they 
want to hear, presumably, said telling having 
little if any relationship to what the action Is. 

The fact is—and any citizen with but a 
second thought should know it—is that the 
Reserves are deeply into whatever national 
defense problems exist—and they have been 
for a full quarter century, 

Since 1940, when the national defense 
buildup began, the Nation has built its de- 
fense forces around the citizen-soldier. The 
great and honorable George C. Marshall was 
lavish in his praise of the Reserves, and in 
recognition of their service. He said repeat- 


edly, both to the Reserves and to anyone else 


including the Nations’ lawmakers, that but 
for the 150,000 trained Reserve officers avail- 
able in 1940 it was questionable if we could 
have prepared quickly enough to win World 
War II. 

To the 150,000, were gradually added about 
one million citizen-officers, and it was they 
who gave their lives for our freedoms. As 
we reminded the delegates to the ROA na- 
tional convention, more than 98 percent of 
the officers killed in action in the name of 
freedom were reservists. 

For one 12-month period, the Army alone 
sustained during World War II 9,285 officers 
killed in action or died of wounds received 
in action. 

Of these 8,949 were Reserve officers. Reg- 
ular and National Guard sustained each 168 
officer deaths. 

The comment in our report was: 

“The fact that there were in service, in 
the Army, 614,767 citizen-soldier officers, 
alongside 19,048 National Guard officers and 
16,026 Regular officers only makes our claim 
to our day in court all the more binding.” 

At our national convention, six Air Force 
reservists—officer and enlisted—were pre- 
sented the Expeditionary Medal for outstand- 
ing services as volunteers in the Vietnam war. 
The Air Force issued 300 of these medals 
and strangely enough the service which their 
presentation represented, although it is the 
very essence of the patriotism which guaran- 
tees our surviving an aggressor’s attack, re- 
ceived very little notice, either officially or 
unofficially although we sought to give it 
widest possible attention. 

The many volunteers from the reservists 
who are serving in Vietnam or in support of 
that operation are not to be confused with 
the reservists in the active duty forces. 

In the Army alone, for instance about 60 
percent of all the officers are Reserve offl- 
cers * * * something more than 55,000 who 


‘are in all echelons of the Army. A substan- 


tial percentage of Reserve officers also com- 
prise the leadership of the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Marines and the Coast Guard. 

Thus, it is no empty boast to assert that 
the citizen-reservist today is making a sub- 
stantial contribution to our security. 

The backup or the Reserve forces always 
have been vital to our national survival. The 
national consensus and the national law have 
clearly recognized this fact. 

Former Army Secretary Brucker, who dur- 
ing one critical period in our Nation’s life 
gave inspirational leadership to the military 
services, talked at our national convention 
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about the Reserves and what they have done. 
He spoke of the manner in which his fellow 
townsmen had permitted the Reserves to be 
libeled and cried, Shame!“ for the derelic- 
tion of failing to defend them. 

On June 5, a C-119 aircraft—assigned to 
the 446th Air Reserve Wing and manned 
by personnel of this outstanding Reserve 
unit—went down, disappeared on an official 
mission over the Caribbean. They have not 
been heard of since. Even the fact that the 
reservists have been serving in national crises 
has been kept almost an official secret. 

We do not believe the United States—either 
its Government or its people—have such a 
cavaller feeling toward the Reserves. 

We say to Mr. McNamara and his mintons— 
no matter what their preoccupation— 
“Shame, shame.“ 

The Reserves require no more attention 
than any other component: however, we view 
with distaste the thought that they would 
be ignored because it was embarrassing to 
give them recognition. 


Salute to Dahomey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
first of August the people of Dahomey 
will be celebrating their fifth year of in- 
dependence. On this great occasion, we 
wish to extend warm felicitations to His 
Excellency Sourou-Migan Apithy, presi- 
dent of the Republic of Dahomey; and 
Mes 1 Louis Ignacio Pinto 

omey's dor i 
Sra bassa to the United 

The people of Dahomey have begun an 
auspicious new enterprise in self-govern- 
ment, one not so different from that faced 
by Bees Nation not so very long ago. 

ted on the Gulf of Guinea betwe 
Nigeria and the Republic of Togo, Da- 
homey is one of the smallest states of 
western Africa in area but it is one of the 
most densely populated. Dahomey’s 
geography and demography sum up its 
greatest problem: a limited amount of 
land and a large, increasing population. 
It is to the credit of the farseeing lead- 
oe a 1 that they have recog- 

problem and have begun 
work for its solution. * P 

By the close of 1961, the government 
of Dahomey recognized that in spite of 
the initiatives and progress of the last 
2 years, Dahomey was still faced with the 
dificult problems of a fundamentally 
underdeveloped country. The govern- 
ment frankly stated: 

We have been aware that after 
independence, the only battle oai ‘oni 
is the unrelenting and rational struggle 


against underdevelopment in order to gain 
our economic independence. 


The goal of the 20-year national devel- 
opment plan of Dahomey, begun on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, would seem difficult enough 
for a Western state, that is, to double the 
per capita income of the nation in the 
next 20 years. But for a nation faced 
with an underdeveloped economy and a 
population that is expected to more than 
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double by 1985, the task is a staggering 
one. With a demographic increase rate 
of 3 percent, this would mean a minimum 
national income increase of 6 percent. 
To do this the people of Dahomey have 
been willing to take the initiative them- 
selves, to cultivate new farm lands, to 
diversify crops, to set up experimental 
farms, and to raise the educational level 
and skills of the farmers themselves. 
The determination of the government of 
Dahomey to help itself while at the same 
time cooperating with advisers from the 
United Nations and Western nations pre- 
sents a fine example, one to be emulated 
by other nations facing similar problems. 

Greater strides are being made in pub- 
lic health; yaws and yellow fever—once 
the scourge of the nation—have almost 
totally disappeared. Striking progress 
has been made against sleeping sickness, 
malaria, spinal meningitis, and tuber- 
culosis. 

In addition to the struggle against dis- 
ease and poverty, the Government of 
Dahomey has begun a far-reaching pro- 
gram to increase education at all levels. 
Recognizing that the future of the na- 
tion depends on the ability of its own 
people, Dahomey is one of the few Afri- 
can nations which spends a quarter of 
its budget on education alone. At the 
same time, the educational system is be- 
ing reformed to provide for more tech- 
nical and agricultural instruction. 

Dahomey has been independent for 
only 5 years; yet, it is already moving in 
the right direction, that of devoting its 

_ energies and skills to bettering the stand- 
ard of living and welfare of its people. 
Will you join with me in wishing them 
the best of fortune on their brave young 
enterprise? 


Brave Fishermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, along the 
coast of Maine there are a great many 
men who make their living engaged in 
commercial fishing and lobstering. 
These men constantly brave the elements 
and often risk their lives to bring in their 
catch. Sometimes the lives of others are 
spared due to the compassion and bravery 
of these men who make their living from 
the sea. 

Recently two fishermen from my home- 
town of Boothbay Harbor, Maine, Mr. 
Martin Brewer and his nephew, Mr. 
Wayne Brewer, were responsible for 
rescuing Dr. and Mrs. Richard Guerin 
and their 10-month-old son, of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, when their small boat 
capsized. 

At 10 o'clock at night, on a sea buf- 
feted by high winds, these two fishermen 
were searching for herring, when they 
heard cries of help. The Guerin's boat 
had nearly submerged and all three were 
at the mercy of the angry Atlantic Ocean 
when the Brewers located them and 
Pulled them from the water to safety. 
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Seafaring men are an unassuming and 
modest lot as a rule; they seek no rec- 
ognition and look upon such incidents as 
commonplace. However, I do not believe 
these events should pass unnnoticed. 
We constantly read accounts of citizens 
who witness the injury or death of their 
fellow man and stand passively by, when 
it might be in their power to prevent 
tragedy. It is well to occasionally re- 
mind ourselves that there are still Amer- 
icans who do care what happens to oth- 
ers, to the extent that they will act in a 
positive way to help them. 


Oregon Medical Association Urges Delay 
in Consideration of S. 596 and H.R. 
3140 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. James 
H. Seacat, president of the Oregon 
Medical Association, has written to the 
Honorable Oren Harris, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, urging the committee to 
delay further consideration of S. 596 and 
H.R. 3140 until a thorough study of the 
legislation can be made by an appropri- 
ate subcommittee. I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Seacat’s letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

OREGON MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., July 20, 1965. 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House / Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Harris: The Oregon Medical As- 
sociation vigorously exhorts you to have 
your Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce delay any further consideration 
of S. 596 and H.R. 3140 until a thorough 
study can be made by an appropriate sub- 
committee. The implications in these legis- 
lative proposals is for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the gains which have been made in 
recent years in the wide distribution of the 
high quality and quantity of health care 
personnel and services. Therefore, this as- 
sociation recommends that this legislation 
not be finally considered by commit- 
tee until all aspects of the subject have been 
thoroughly studied including the recogni- 
tion and assessment of the gains which have 
been made especially in the last decade, 

Speaking of gains, your attention is espe- 
cially called to what has been accomplished 
in this State. The Oregon Medical Associa- 
tion through its physician placement service 
has stimulated the growth of almost every 
medical community. Through this activity, 
specialists In every field of medical practice 
are widely distributed throughout the State 
and more and more complete medical com- 
munities are being established each year. 
Paralleling this effort is the encouragement 
of general physicians to establish their prac- 
tices in all areas. 

The fostering and support of expanding 
hospital and related facilities and the con- 
struction of new institutions have also been 
major objectives of the association, This 
activity along with our efforts to increase 
our medical personnel has been planned de- 
lHberately to bring a broad spectrum and 
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high quality and quantity of health care to 
all our citizens in their own home communi- 
ties. We believe this Is imperative. In con- 
trast the provisions of S. 596 and H.R. 3140 
propose to bring the patient to a vast medical 
complex far from his family and friends 
where the care and service of necessity will 
be Impersonal. 

In volume IT of the report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, 
and Stroke on page 280 states: 

“In the face of the rising demand for 
physicians in every field of service, it is futile 
to think of diverting physicians into heart 
disease, cancer, and stroke programs; to do 
so would be catastrophic in a Nation in which 
faulty distribution of physicians and increas- 
ing abandonment of general practice is al- 
ready posing serious, if not critical problems 
for the provision of medical care.“ 

You will observe at once that the report is 
unrealistic in this respect. Objection Is ex- 
pressed to diverting physicians for the treat- 
ment and care of those three disorders into 
the special facilities proposed. Yet this is 
exactly what would occur, Few physicians 
would be attracted to Independent practice 
in other communities and situations if they 
were to become only feeders to the special 
medical facility established under this pro- 
posed program. Furthermore, physicians 
would be stimulated to seek specialty train- 
ing and would be concentrated at the medical 
center. Moreover, this concentrated trend 
toward specialization will discourage physi- 
clans from entering general practice, a field 
80 greatly needed today, both in urban and 
rural areas. 

The President’s Commission report also 
laments the present situation with respect 
to the dissemination of the newer and rapidly 
increasing knowledge and information in 
the field of medical science. It is true, as 
the report states, that “the pace of investiga- 
tion has accelerated progressively so that, 
seen in retrospect the total body of knowl- 
edge has doubled approximately every 10 
years.” It is also true that the means of dis- 
seminating this information to physicians 
has increased markedly. 

Physicians are continuously seeking ave- 
nues for learning. More and more physicians 
are attending more and more postgraduate 
and continuing medical education courses. 
Local, State and National medical associa- 
tions are expanding their scientific activities 
constantly. Hospital and medical staffs are 
increasing their activities in this area and 
many are employing full-time directors of 
medical education. The latest means of dis- 
seminating information are being used. For 
example, this association is now planning a 
weekly closed circuit television program util- 
izing the physical facilities of the Oregon 
State system of higher education. In addi- 
tion to these continuing medical education 
activities, our University of Oregon Medical 
Schoo! offers an excellent series of postgrad- 
uate education courses annually. 

Any discussion of the postgraduate and 
continuing medical education opportunities 
and demands would be incomplete without 
mention of the quality and broad scope of 
their offerings. In this State, as is true else- 
where, in addition to presentations and dis- 
cussions by our own members who are in- 
terested and especially qualified, many highly 
recognized medical teachers are brought to 
Oregon from the leading medical centers of 
our Nation and not infrequently lecturers 
from foreign nations who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the advancement of 
medical science are presented. It is espe- 
cially noted that in these programs physi- 
cians are seeking, demanding and receiving 
information regarding the most recent scien- 
tific advances. 

For these reasons, the Oregon Medical As- 
sociation is firmly convinced that this legis- 
lation (S. 596 and H.R. 3140) should not be 
considered hastily by your committee. We 
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urge that you prevail upon the members of 
the committee to defer any action upon it 
until the thorough study which we recom- 
mend has been completed, 
7. 
James H, Sracat, M D., 
President. 


The Water Supply Situation in the 
Washington Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks citizens of the Washington 
metropolitan area have been distressed 
by the possibility that they too, along 
with citizens in the drought-stricken re- 
gion of the Eastern United States, may 
face a critical water shortage in the near 
future. With the broad Potomac River 
flowing nearby, many felt that a water 
shortage could never affect the Washing- 
ton area. However, a lack of regula- 
tion of the flow of this great river, com- 
bined with the rapid population growth 
in the Potomac Basin, has created a po- 
tential water shortage which will con- 
tinue to increase in magnitude in the 
years to come. 

Recently Roy L. Orndoff, the director 
of sanitary engineering for the District 
of Columbia, who has devoted his career 
to assuring proper water supply and use 
in the Washington metropolitan area, 
addressed the Civitan Club of Washing- 
ton at the Mayflower Hotel concerning 
this important problem. From his ad- 
dress we can learn much about the vital 
need for long-range planning and regu- 
lation of the Potomac River. 

Mr. Orndoff's address follows: 

Current Water Surrir SITUATION WASH- 
INGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
(By Roy L. Orndoff) 

As one of those who have spent careers in 
matters of water supply and water use in the 
Washington metropolitan region, an invita- 
tion to present the picture in 15 to 20 min- 
utes becomes something of a challenge. It 
is a subject with many ramifications and 
the best we can hope to do is to touch on 
the high spots. 

Perhaps it would be well to look at the sub- 
ject from two directions—first from the 
standpoint of prospects for this summer and 
tall, and then as a long-range planning 
Project. 

In recent weeks the fact has been publi- 
Cized that some water supply officials of the 
area are concerned at the possibility of a 
Water shortage in the Potomac later this 
Summer. You may properly ask: Why? 
What is it all about? And what is being 
done about it? 

The answer, is simplest terms, is that the 
District system, along with two smaller sys- 
tems, which together serve the majority of 
the area population, are dependent upon the 
Unregulated flow of the Potomac and, be- 
Cause the Potomac Basin has suffered a suc- 
Cession of years of deficient rainfall, its flow 
has been at an alarmingly low figure. 

The key to the problem is that word “un- 
regulated.“ The flow of the Potomac River 
is almost completely unregulated. You may 
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wonder why this is so important. A few 
figures will provide a focus. The annual 
average daily flow in the Potomac coming 
into the metropolitan area is about 7,200 
million gallons. The present annual aver- 
age withdrawal by the three area systems 
which depend upon the Potomac is less than 
200 million gallons per day. Thus, if there 
Were such a thing as an average day of 
river flow coinciding with an average day 
of water use we would need, on that day, 
less than 3 percent of the river’s flow. To 
put it another way, on a year-round basis, we 
use for water supply only 3 percent of the 
river’s flow. 

Our problems arise from the fact that av- 
erage conditions seldom if ever obtain and 
that people need water under all conditions, 
average and extreme. The Potomac is a 
flashy river. In times of flood, usually in 
the early spring months, we may have daily 
flows In the hundreds of billions of gal- 
Jons, while in the summer and fall months 
they are likely to drop to a few hunderd 
millions of gallons. On the lowest day of 
record, the flow was 508 million gallons. 

Against this wide fluctuation In riverflows, 
we have, also, a fluctuation in the water use 
pattern but, unfortunately, the two are in 
opposite phase. The fiow in the river Is high 
in winter and spring but low in summer and 
fall. But water use ts low in the cool, wet 
months and high in summer and fall. The 
maximum use in any one day thus far was 
320 million gallons. The systems are capable 
of processing 420 million gallons daily now 
and later this year this capacity will become 
470 million gallons daily. If we have a hot, 
dry summer it must be anticipated that de- 
mands will approach the systems" capacities. 

The facts, then, are that we have a possi- 
ble demand of over 400 million gallons daily 
to be obtained from a river whose fiow has 
been known to be as low as 500 million gal- 
lons daily. Gince we are dealing with a sub- 
stance which is an absolute essential to the 
Hfe and health of the community, this re- 
lationship alone is alarming. But to mag- 
nify our concerns, we find that in late June 
and early July of this year the riverfiows 
were the very lowest ever recorded for this 
season of the year. Normally, the seasonal 
pattern shows high flows through June, with 
a sharp decline through July and August and 
continued lows through the dry fall months. 
Thus, if we enter the summer with flow at an 
unheard of low and if the almost invariable 
Pattern of decline follows, it is clear that 
late summer flows may drop even lower than 
the previous record. This explains our con- 
cern in recently weeks. Fortunately, the 
last 10 days have brought some fine rains 
and, for the time being at least, the situ- 
ation is somewhat more comfortable. We 
may not relax, however, because the pattern 
over the years shows that short rainy pe- 
riods in summer have only a temporary effect 
upon the riverflows. 

As a consequence of the several years of 
drought over the basin, ground water has 
been depleted, its level has fallen to an un- 
precented low and, consequently, the river 
has lost its source of dry weather supply. 
This long dry period would indicate that we 
are in the dry portion of a long-time weather 
cycle and we have no reliable information 
on its probable length. 

Many people are wondering why, in view 
of the possible shortage, we-are not now 
requesting the users to practice conserva- 
tion of water. On account of the absence of 
storage on the Potomac, conservation at this 
point would serve no purpose. Any water 
not used would simply flow past the intakes 
and into the estuary. Only when we ap- 
proach the point where use will equal flow 
will conservation or restrictions on use be of 
value. Much has been said recently about 
water restrictions in effect in New York City. 
There the system is supplied largely from 
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reservoirs on the Delaware and its tribu- 
taries and any use now represents loss of 
water which would otherwise be held avail- 
able for use later in the summer and fall. 

So much, then, for the immediate prospects 
for this summer. Let's look now at the long- 
Tange Potomac picture. 

First, we must recognize that the Potomac 
means many things to many people. In the 
area of my job responsibility, it means 
primarily the source of water supply for the 
metropolitan area and, secondarily, a re- 
ceiving stream for the area's stormwater run- 
off and treated waste water. However, there 
are many jurisdictions, agencies, and inter- 
ests that have a variety of uses for this 
magnificent river and these uses are, to some 
extent, necessarily competing and mutually 
incompatible. 

I think !t fair to say that we are at this 
moment at a very important crossroads in 
planning for utilization of the total resources 
of the Potomac. In spite of its reputation as 
the most studied river in America, it prob- 
ably is also the least developed major river. 
We have tended heretofore to study and dis- 
cuss its values and its utilization, but have 
deferred those final decisions and commit- 
ments which are necessary for construction 
of developmental works. But now it seems 
that time Is running out on us—as we have 
seen, this very year the summertime water 
supply needs of the region conceivably may 
exceed the reduced river flow, and 10 years 
is probably the shortest practicable leadtime 
between planning decisions and availability 
for service of the works which may be de- 
cided upon. 

This urgency is brought about by several 
factors, the most important of which is the 
population growth—past, present, and fu- 
ture—in the Washington metropolitan re- 
gion. At the end of World War II the 
Population of the region was less than 1% 
million, now it is over 2½ million and in the 
year 2000 it is expected to be 5 million. Bear 
in mind that the water requirement to be 
faced in providing for all these additional 
people is not simply to supply the 200 to 
300 gallons per day of potable water that 
each person will need in summer months. 
All other facets of the water resources prob- 
lem will be similarly affected. The quantities 
of treated sewage to be disposed of will be 
more than double what they are now. The 
demand for water recreational opportunities 
Will increase, not only in proportion to the 
population increase, but by a further factor 
representing the ever-increasing affluence of 
our society with more and more leisure time 
and more and more means to use it for 
recreation. 

The present urgency for decisions in water 
management in the Potomac has not ap- 
peared overnight. For a number of years 
it has been a matter of increasing concern 
in Congress and in the various and 
jurisdictions involved in the situation. A 
major step was taken in 1956 when Congress 
directed the Corps of Engineers to make a 
study of the Potomac River in order to de- 
velop a plan for flood control, recreation, 
water supply, and water quality control. The 
study was participated in by all Pederal agen- 
cies having responsibilities in these and re- 
lated fields. 

The report was completed in 1964 and has 
been widely discussed, but has not yet been 
submitted to the Congress for approval and 
implementation. Although the recom- 
mended plan of development, including 418 
headwater reservoirs and 16 major impound- 
ments would appear to adequately meet the 
intended purposes on the basis of accepted 
civil engineering and economic concepts, the 
report has encountered strong opposition 
from affected local interests, recreation and 
conservation groups, and from others who 
believe esthetic considerations were slighted, 
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The opposition includes, also, some who be- 
lieve the plan relied too heavily on tradi- 
tional engineering concepts to the exclu- 
sion of more advanced methods which, albeit, 
are at best in the research or experimental 
stage at this time. 

The President now has asserted a strong 
interest in the Potomac and, in his message 
on natural beauty to the Congress last Feb- 
Tuary, indicated his wish that the Potomac 
serve as a model of scenic and recreational 
values for the entire country. He has desig- 
nated the Secretary of the Interlor, Mr. 
Stewart Udall, to review the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ plan and to work with the affected 
States and other agencies to prepare a Poto- 
mac program for the President's considera- 


tion, 

Udall has assembled, from over 
the Nation, a task force of eminent experts 
in various aspects of the study and has an- 
nounced that the river plan, the initial draft 
of which is scheduled for completion by 
November 1 of this year, will be planned in 
cooperation with Federal, State, and local 
agencies throughout the river basin. 

To the agencies which have heretofore 
been frustrated in efforts to secure the co- 
ordination of viewpoints necessary for de- 
cisions in comprehensive planning for the 
Potomac River, this actlon by the President 
is a most welcome milestone, indeed. They 
anticipate that the plan which will be forth- 
coming will become a springboard from 
which constructive action may be begun to 
give the people of the basin the means of 
utilizing the river for the purposes and 
the extent the people wish. 

Tt is here that you members of the Civitan 
Club have an opportunity and a duty to 
act in your accustomed role of responsible 
citizens and civic leaders of the Metropolitan 
area. As I have pointed out, there are many 
intersts, many uses and many viewpoints 
involved in the future of the Potomac. Be- 
cause to some extent these are not mutually 
compatible, the decisions which the task 
force, Secretary Udall and the President, in 
turn, will have to make are going to be 
dificult for them and momentous in their 
impact on the region. Certainly, it may be 
assumed that the wishes of the citizens 
of the basin and the region—you, your 
friends, your neighbors—will be given maxi- 
mum consideration. It behooves each of us 
to become informed, weigh the various pos- 
sibilities, make his own judgements, and 
exert his influence at each opportunity. 

Where choices must be made among uses 
which appear to be in conflict with each 
other, judgments will be largely personal, 
but in our free society we believe the best 
public decisions to be those which reflect 
the greatest citizen participation. My plea 
to you then ts, above all, to exercise your 
opportunities in molding these decisions 
which will be so very important to you and 
to future generations in this valley. 

I hope it is not presumptuous for me to 
mention that, in the context of my own 
professional responsibilities, the provision 
of an assured, suitable and adequate water 
supply for the present and future popula- 
tion of the region is paramount. Of only 
slightly less importance are provisions for 
treated waste disposal, silt control and flood 
protection, I hasten to add that, in my 
advocacy of these essential, practical uses 
of the river, there is no intention of depre- 
cating the esthetic, recreational and what 
are termed conservation uses with which 
they may be conflict. There probably are 
some here who hold opinions of the Poto- 
mac’s values which differ from mine. We 
can only hope that the eventual decisions 
will provide for the best possible uses of the 
total potential of this great and beauti- 
Tul river, 
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i's Watercress Farms Show 
“Remarkable Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the successful operation of a 
watercress farm, spanning two genera- 
tions and perhaps a third, is told in a 
recent issue of the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin. The farm, a familiar sight to 
thousands of our military personnel who 
served in Hawaii before, during, and 
after World War I. is located along 
Kamehameha Highway, the arterial 
highway which leads to Pearl Harbor 
from Honolulu, 

The story has a refreshing crispness 
that clmost matches that of the vege- 
table about which it is written. 

I commend the newspaper article for 
the reading enjoyment of all: 

{From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 21, 
1965 
WATERCRESS FARMS AT PEARL HARBOR 
(By Betty Boxold) 

It seems unlikely. But there it is. A wa- 
tercress farm in the heart of the industrial 
area on Kamehameha Highway near Pearl 
Harbor. 

Egrets know the way. The graceful white 
creatures wing in over the traffic-congested 
highway, sometimes singly, often in pairs. 
They search for insects in the cool running 
springs and gravel beds in which watercress 
thrives. 

Pointing toward two grass shacks, Masaru 
Sumida, owner-manager of the II-acre wa- 
tercress farm, said “We're trying to preserve 
the old Polynesian effect. 

“It takes time, but we're going in the op- 
posite direction of the concrete jungle. 

“Trees like those will never come down,” 
he nodded in the direction of a huge mon- 
keypod. 

“The coconut shacks are just for esthetics. 
We're also planning a Filipino village for the 
wrokers. They are really happy about it. 

“I showed them the plans. The houses 
will be much more attractive than drab bar- 
racks-type buildings,” he said. 


SUMIDA HEADS WATERCRESS GROUP 


The enthusiastic Sumida is president of 
Watercress of Hawaii, Inc., a group of 20 
farmers who produce more than 90 percent 
of Hawaii's watercress. 

Most of the cress is grown on 27 acres of 
semi-swamp on the fringes of Pearl Har- 
bor below Alea. 

However, negotiations are being concluded 
in-Wainwa for leasing 60 acres for 35 years. 
“This will allow us to concentrate on the 
million-dollar west coast market. 

It's not profitable for us now, because 
we can only ship about 2 tons a week,” he 
said, 

Sumida's farm was started in 1928 by his 
father. The land lies directly above Kalauao 
Springs, with a measured flow of 27 million 
gallons a day. 

RUNNING WATER VITAL FOR PLANTS 

Clear, cold running water is vital for the 
growth of watercress. In all, some 80 mil- 
lion gallons of water flow into Pearl Harbor 
each day from several underground springs 
in the area, 
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Sumida estimates that the industry pro- 
duces about 3 million pounds of watercress 
annually, bringing in more than $300,000. , 

Sumida recognizes happily that the de- 
mand for watercress is on the upswing. 

He explained. “It’s mainly due to the 
shift toward diet foods, People are watch- 
ing their walstlines, and in a search for 
variety, discover that watercress peps up 
saiads and a number of foods.” 

Most of the watercress grown in the 
area is on the market within 24 hours after 
harvesting. 


VACUUM COOLER PREVENTS LOSSES 


Losses are negligble. This is due to a $75,- 
000 vacuum cooling plant installed in 1960. 

“The losses were terrible before the ma- 
ehine. Machines are wonderful,” Sumida 
said. 

Watercress turns yelow and wilts quickly 
after harvesting. With the cooling plant, 
however, the cress stays fresh and crisp. 

As the cress is brought in from the 40- by 
80-foot beds, it is washed by hand ("We'll 
haye a machine soon,” said Sumida), pack- 
aged, placed in crates and put in the plant. 

After the 4,000-pound door is automati- 
cally sealed, the temperature in the vacuum 
cooling plant drops to 37 degrees in less than 
30 minutes. 

SEVERAL TONS PROCESSED DAILY 


Sumida said the plant processes 5 or 6 
tons daily, 1 ton at a time. 

Upon removal of the cress from the plant, 
the cress is transferred immediately by a 
forklift truck to a drive-in refrigerator. 

Another reason production is up, Sumida 
said is due to a “new, but proven tech- 
nology.” 

“We now use what we call ratoon crop- 
ping’. We used to clean out every plant, but 
now we cut off the watercress, leaving enough 
of the plant so that a new crop will spring 
up.” 

Apparently the trick is to control the 
water. Sumida said that young shoots uscd 
to be drowned in the water, 


WATER CONTROL DEMONSTRATED 


He demonstrated how easily the water 
can be controlied. Each bed, lined with 
gravel, is surrounded by a low tile wall. There 
are 214 miles of tile walls or walkways on the 
Sumida farm. At intervals in the wall, tiles 
with holes are placed. When no more water 
is wanted in a particular bed, Sumida or a 
workman turns the tile so that the solid side 
prevents water from entering the bed. 

While Sumida is supervising the growing 
and processing of watercress, his wife, Norma, 
takes care of the office work. 

The oldest of the couple’s four children, 
Charlotte, is a senior at Stanford, majoring 
in biology. 

Stephen, a premedical student, is in his 
sophomore year at Amherst College in Mas- 
sachusetts. David, 15, is a Junior at Mid- 
Pacific Institute, and Barbara, 11 is a sixth- 
grader at Aiea Elementary School. 

The Sumida children often help on the 
farm. “We lead an interesting life around 
here,“ Sumida sald. 

“You know, watercress and how it’s grown 
attracts a lot of interest. 

“Only this morning a man from Brazil was 
here, and tomorrow four ministers of agricul- 
ture from Japan are. coming in.“ 

Sumida calls watercress the “king of 
greens,” because it has a distinctive, refresh- 
ing flavor all its own, and also, he said “no 
other vegetable has so many uses.“ 

He pointed out that it can be used in hors 
d'oeuvres and desserts—and in just about 
everything between—such as soups, salads, 
meat and vegetable dishes, stuffings, sauces, 
sandwiches and omelets, 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from the Lewiston, Idaho, Trib- 
une, Thursday, July 15, 1965: 

I should have preferred to hear those words 
uttered by a stronger, wiser, better man than 
myself. The burdens of the Presidency 
Stagger the imagination. Its potential for 
good and evil now and in the years of our 
lives smothers exultation and converts vanity 
do prayer Adlai E. Stevenson. ~ 

For millions of Americans and for un- 
counted millions more around this troubled 
World there is a sudden, yawning gulf now 
in the years of our lives. 

Adiai E. Stevenson, surely the greatest 
American political leader never elected Presi- 
dent in this generation, died as he lived—in 
the ceaseless, selfless service of humanity. If 
there exists in all this rich, resourceful land 
a stronger, wiser, better man than he the 
Nation and the world will need him now. 

Stevenson's speech accepting the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1952 prob- 
ably was one of the most influential political 
Speeches of this century, The doubters may 
dispute this assessment in the future as they 
did at the time Certainly the appraisal was 
not sustained by the election results that No- 
vember. Yet, the effects of that speech pro- 
foundly influence national and world affairs 
even today. The Nation was introduced that 
historic evening to one of the great statesmen 
of the world. 

For American liberals, longing since the 
death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
& leader to express their principles and aspi- 
Tations in articulate, inspiring language as 
Well as protect them with sturdy deeds of the 
salty Truman years, the yoice of Stevenson 
Came as an electric shock, Here, obviously, 
was a great new orator. The cent 
Prose enveloped complexities and subtleties 
long unfamiliar in American political cam- 
Paigns, Here at long last was a spokesman 
Tor liberalism who seemed capable of il- 
luminating the most intricate nuances of 
Complex public Issues without listing his di- 
rections or his faith in the capacity of the 
Public to understand. The Stevenson ac- 
deptance speech created almost instantane- 
Ously the nucleus of perhaps the most de- 
voted band of political followers as ever as- 
Sembled in the 20th-century America. 

Some of the eggheads in the liberal audi- 
ence already knew, of course, the potential of 
this transcendent political personality. And 
the realists among them knew, even as they 
thrilled to his words, that he had only the 
Temotest chance of defeating the beloved and 
trusted war hero, Gen. Dwight D, Eisensower. 
But they also knew that here was a man who 
Would make a lasting impression upon the 
World, however, the election turned. 

He made that impression in two major 
Ways. 

First, he elevated the style of American 
Political campaigning even though he lost 
two presidential elections. The public might 
Prefer for a time the homily verities, the 
©versimplification of complex issues into re- 

promises of peace and prosperity— 
at least if Mr. Eisenhower 8 8 
But, millions of Americans had been capti- 
dated by the eloquence, wit and wisdom of 
Adlai Stevenson. Any presidential candidate 
Who presumed to lead American liberals was 
Obliged to sit awhile at the feet of its most 
articulate champion. 
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The scoffers derided this candidate who 
spoke over the heads of the public, of course, 
and Stevenson compromised his intellectual 
approach to a degree in his second campaign. 
But those two lost crusades were not really 
lost. They set the stage for the philosophy, 
the style and the political program of John 
F. Kennedy. Adlai Stevenson, more than 
any other American of this generation, raised 
the political maturity level of the Amer- 
ican people. 

His second great contribution, of course, 
was to the people of the world through the 
United Nations. He was superbly prepared 
for this role through long and brilliant serv- 
ice in the American Government and through 
penetrating studies in other lands. When 
he became U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations the smaller nations especially sent 
their representative to him as a warm and 
wise friend. He proved repeatedly in the 
fateful confrontations with the Communist 
bloc that he could be a stern defender of 
the free world’s vital interests as well as 
the eloquent pleader for its ultimate dreams. 
This Nation and the whole free world’s vital 
interests as well as the eloquent pleader for 
its ultimate dreams. This Nation and the 
whole free world tended to take him for 
granted, but the world sensed then and un- 
derstands now that his was the greatest 
voice in the council of the nations. 

So he labored, day after stormy day. He 
struggled ceaselessly with crises which 
threatened the survival of the world we 
know. He conferred endlessly with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, President Johnson and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, speaking as a re- 


worked constantly with delegations from 
all over the world. And he continued to 
present outside the United Nations those 
wise and witty speeches which audiences 
throughout the Nation and the world con- 
tinued to demand. 

It was too much to give, and so that mar- 
velous intellect and deep compassion will 
live now only in his words and in the mem- 
orles of the countless million who loved 
him. The President described him well: 
“A friend and guide to all mankind.” 

At the outset of his political career, im- 
patient with the foolish critics who indis- 
criminately belabor politicians, Stevenson de- 
clared that politics is “the noblest career 
anyone can choose.” He pledged to devote 
his life to “honest, sincere, courageous per- 
formance” for the public. 

Now his life is ended, and millions who 
knew him or felt they knew him grieve. He 
was loved as much for his humility as for 
his nobility, and surely he hoped even at 
the last that “a stronger, wiser, better man” 
might stride forward to champion the cause 
of freedom in the council of nations. He 
hoped in vain. The world has lost one of 
the great men in history. 


Calls Jersey Poverty War Best in United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 


pleased to read in Wednesday’s Newark 
Star-Ledger that New Jersey's antipov- 
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erty program has been called the best 
such program in the Nation by one of the 
leading urban study centers in the 
Nation. ö 

This is nothing less than a testimony 
to the fine executive leadership of our 
Governor, the Honorable Richard J. 
Hughes, and to the high level of admin- 
istration and innovation of the State 
Office of Economic Opportunity under 
the able guidance of Mr. John Bullitt. 

With the poverty program under sub- 
jective attack from so many corners, it 
might be beneficial for the Economic Op- 
portunity offices of other States to emu- 
late the fine example set by New Jersey, 

The article follows: 

From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
July 28, 1965) 

CALLS JERSEY Poverty War BEST IN 
UNITED STATES 

New Jersey has the best antipoverty pro- 
gram of any State in the Nation, says the di- 
rector of the Urban Studies Center at 
Rutgers. 

John E. Bebout made the statement yes- 
terday at the fourth annual National Com- 
munity Development Conference at Rutgers. 

Bebout noted that one of the reasons for 
the excellence of New Jersey's program is the 
amount of prestige bestowed on the State 
Office of Economic Opportunity by Governor 
Hughes, 

“You are dealing with strong-minded peo- 
ple in the communities,” said Bebout. “You 
mee on an equal basis in speaking with 

Bebout also said the State antipoverty men 
have “raised other levels of State government 
by their presence here.” 

He later said he did not mean to refiect on 
the “excellence of other State agencies.” 

The conference continues through tomor- 
row. 


Who Leads the Demonstrations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, in recent weeks we have seen 
the exposure of a number of those who 
were prominent among those who have 
been leading the demonstrations and 
violence in the South. There have been 
molesters of young girls and others 
charged with embezzlement. Now, from 
the Mobile, Ala., Press-Register, I would 
like to include an editorial showing two 
more of the do-gooders as peddlers of 


dope. 
New LICHT on CIVIL RIGHTS 


Even though the whitewash has been 
applied heavily to silence stories reflecting 
upon the nature and conduct of civil rights 
invaders of Alabama and Mississippi, some 
evidence of substantiation 18 bobbing up 
these days. 

Up in Rochester, N.Y. a young female 
teacher who went to Mississippi to “reform” 
its people has been arrested and charged 
with being part of an interstate narcotics 
ting which supplied marijuana to college 
students in the South and in Massachusetts. 

According to Joe Glulioti, writing in the 
Record American, Boston, Susan Ryerson, 22, 
teacher in an exclusive Harley private school 
at Rochester, and Peter DeLisovoy, 22, a 
writer from Chicago, have been nabbed 
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following a 2-week investigation by police 
and authorities. 

Giullotti wrote, in part: 

“During the investigation Det. Supt. Lucian 
DiGiovanni, of the Rochester vice squad, said 
his men uncovered a diary which told of sex 
and dope orgies in Mississippi! during last 
summer's civil rights demonstrations. 

“Also recovered was printed material and 
correspondence described as ‘having strong 
left wing feeling.’ ™ 

The investigation was launched after 
postal authorities in North Carolina detected 
the smell of narcotics in letters mailed from 
Rochester, 

This is all a matter of record. It makes 
those who scoffed at Representative WILLIAM 
L. Dickinson's charges of indecent conduct 
by those on the Selma-Montgomery march 
look a bit sully. 

Some do-gooders in this country had better 
look to thelr own way of living. 


Supreme Court’s Rulings a “Substantial 
Factor in Our Losing Crime War” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 16, Prof. Rex A. Collings, Jr., a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Cali- 
fornia Law School, known as Boalt Hall, 
spoke to the Commonwealth Club of 
California on the subject of “Supreme 
Court’s Ruling a ‘Substantial Factor in 
Our Losing Crime War.“ 

Excerpts from his address, as pub- 
lished in the Commonwealth, follow, and 

I hope the new Crime Commission ap- 
pointed by the President will give 
thought to the suggestions of Professor 
Collings. 


[From the Commonwealth, July 26, 1965] 


Supreme Court's RULINGS A “SUBSTANTIAL 
Facron IN Our Losin Crise War,” Sars 
PROFESSOR COLLINGS 

(From address by Prof. Rex A. Collings, Jr., 
professor of law, University of California, 
Boalt Hall) 

Not our trial courts but our supreme 
courts appear to be a substantial factor in 
creating the crime problem. How do we 
know there is a crime problem? 

In 1954, the crime index (major crimes per 
100,000 persons) In California was 1,062. By 
1963 it rose to 1,726.5. or an increase of some 
63 percent. 

Crime in California is increasing over three 
times as fast as the population increases, 
The 1964 California figures are unavailable, 
but preliminary national figures show an in- 
crease of 13 percent over 1963. 

One out of every 50 persons (counting 
infants) will commit a serious crime this 
year—murder, rape, robbery, burglary, ag- 
gravated assault, larceny, or auto theft. 
During the 1954-63 period adult arrests for 
all felonies increased only 14 percent and 
complaints filed 12 percent on the basis of 
population, It cannot be questioned that 
we are losing the crime war. 

CRIME INCREASED SINCE “EXCLUSIONARY RULE” 
Why choose the 1954 base? - They are the 

statistics of 10 years ago, but they also 

represent what was going on before Cali- 
fornia adopted the exclusionary rule; the 
doctrine that evidence obtained by an illegal 
search and seizure is no longer to be ad- 
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mitted in a criminal trial: “illegality” being 
determined after the fact and after con- 
sidered judicial determination, and not in 
the light of what the peace officer was try- 
ing to do in an emergency situation. 

Peace officers are required to play by the 
rules of the game, but the rules are often 
overturned by the courts, 

MARQUIS OF QUEENSBURY RULES FOR CRIME 

Yet catching criminals is not a game to 
be played by arbitrary rules, especially de- 
veloped by judges with no down-to-earth 
contact with the problems involved. It is 
Wwar—any attempt to apply Marquis of 
Queensbury rules to crime is utter naivete. 
Peace officers need workable rules—not con- 
stant change. 

The Chapman decision set the climate. 
The landlord noticed an odor of whisky 
mash. The lease permitted his entry to the 
apartment, He notified police. But a mis- 
trial was declared due to unreasonable search 
and selzure—peace officers should have had 
a warrant. In the words of Mr. Bumble: 
“the law is a ass—a Idiot” in permitting 
such a situation. I could cite hundreds of 
equally absurd cases. 

Last year, during a talk to a group of arson 
investigators, I raised looks of doubt when 
asking them if they’d ever considered that 
they might not have the right to enter a 
burning building to look for evidence of 
arson—or especially the next day. 

WHY PUNISH ALL? 

Several weeks ago my daughter came home 
saying she had to write a 1,500-word theme 
to turn in the next day—everybody in the 
class had the same assignment. When asked 
why, she said it was because one boy in class 
had been causing trouble. Why punish 
everybody for the mistakes of one person? 
And why punish all citizens because of the 
mistake of one peace officer? 

Mallory v. McNab involved a case where a 
woman who was doing laundry in the base- 
ment of her apartment building was forcibly 
raped. Three youths, similar in appearance, 
lived in the basement. The woman told ofi- 
cers that her assailant looked like one of 
these boys. 

CONFESSION DISALLOWED 

The youths were caught about 4 p.m. the 
following day. Following a 32-hour delay, 
during which police were trying to find a 
polygraph operator, the boys were subjected 
to a polygraph test. After 8 hours (includ- 
ing time spent looking for the polygraph 
operator) the woman’s assailant confessed. 

He was booked about midnight and ar- 
raigned the following morning. Later the 
Supreme Court held that his confession was 
inadmissible as evidence—that “arraignment 
should be done without unnecessary delay.” 

By this judge-made rule, Mallory went free 
to rape again—which he did—subsequently 
being convicted and sentenced to 20 years. 

Even if police practices were wrong in this 
case, why punish all of us? The Mallory de- 
cision has not been applied to the States. 
Do you want to bet it will not be, by a 5-to-4 
decision of the Court? 

California’s Supreme Court overturned an- 
other decision: In the case of Morse, where 
the defendant killed his mother and then his 
sister, the judge instructed the jury to be 
mindful of the fact that the defendant could 
be paroled after a 7-year waiting period. The 
California Supreme Court called for a sen- 
tence review. Now, by extension, all pris- 
oners on death row could get new penalty 
trials. 

COURT ABOLISHES DEATH PENALTY 


Judges no longer belleve in capital punish- 
ment, apparently. The supreme court did 
what the legislature has been unable to do— 
put a moratorium on capital punishment. 

~The courts are supposed to enforce the law, 
not be a second legislature. Consider the ef- 
fect on the morale and work of our law en- 
forcement people of this kind of judicial ob- 
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struction, Each reversal of a judicial decision 
means & new penalty trial taking 6 weeks or 
more. 

In some cases the courts call for retrials 
as Many as three times. District attorney 
personnel throughout the State are con- 
cerned—they can be used for better purposes 
than retrials. 

All of us remember the Chessman case— 
he was sentenced in 1948 and executed in 
1960. He had numerous retrials, many of 
them on the basis of mere technicalities. 
Justice Douglas declared that Chessman was 
playing a game with the courts while facts 
were growing old.” 

The writ of habeas corpus is unavailable to 
convicts in England. It has been made avail- 
able to US. convicts by the US. Supreme 
Court. Thus there is a lack of finality in our 
judicial system. The defendant can appeal 
and obtain writs time after time. And why 
should a Federal trial Judge review actions of 
n State supreme court? 

In England trials are prompt and seldom 
go on to retrial. If they do, hearings are 
prompt. 

BRITISH JUDGES MORE REALISTIC 

England has no crime problem comparable 
to ours. It has no federal system and no 
supreme court engaged in a struggle to sub- 
stitute all-powerful central government for 
local autonomy. And British judges are too 
realistic to enforce their rules arbitrarily. 
They treat them as guides for police rather 
than as an attempt to cut down on the 
power of trial judges. Rejection of a con- 
fession made in violation of the rules ts rare 
and never automatic. There must be some 
showing of unfair or oppressive police 
activity. = 

A case can go all the way to the House 
of Lords and be decided in 6 months. 

In one area, our courts have practically 
wiped out police activity—and that is ob- 
scenity. Obscenity has been defined by the 
courts as being “utterly without redeeming 
social importance.” On this basis the courts 
held that Henry Miller's “Tropic of Cancer” 
was not obscene. 

I could write a novel of nothing but de- 
scriptions of sex acts. As long as I made the 
character repent on the last page it would 
have redeeming social importance. Things 
like the topless and bottomless bathing suits 
and the filthy speech movement at Berkeley 
grow out of court decisions such as these. 

CONVICT DOESN’ KNOW RIGHTS? 

In the Dorado case, the Supreme Court 
of California reversed the death penalty con- 
viction. Dorado, a lifer, maliciously as- 
saulted a fellow convict who died and the 
death penalty was mandatory. The ground 
for reversal was that he had not been prop- 
erly warned of his rights to counsel and to 
remain silent prior to his confession and that 
as a result his confession was not admissible 
in evidence. 

I doubt if there's a person in San Quen- 
tin who is not well aware of both rights. 

Our California constitution (and all of the 
justices are sworn to uphold it) provides 
in article VI, section 4.5, that a conviction 
cannot be set aside on the ground of im- 
proper admission of evidence unless, after 
examining the entire case and the evidence, 
the court feels that an alleged error has re- 
sulted In a miscarriage of justice. The three 
dissenting justices In Dorado thought that 
the new rule, assuming it to be law, did not 
justify setting aside the conviction. The 
majority refused even to consider this ques- 
tion. 

Recently a very distinguished legal scholar, 
Bernard Witkin, told students at Stanford 
that our courts have adopted a new doctrine 
of reversible error per se. They reverse con- 
victions of a guilty person because of minor 
errors in apprehension and prosecution. He 
said that courts should not try to reform 
police practices in this way. Such practices 
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if wrong should be reformed administra- 
tively. 
OUR PARKS ARE GONE 

Twenty-five years ago I, or a girl for that 
matter. could with complete security walk 
around Lake Merritt or through the Berkeley 
campus late at night. Around the same 
time, I used to wander around Washington, 
D. C., at night with a feeling of complete se- 
curity. Today only a fool would attempt 
this. Is there a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or of California 
who dares to try any of these things today? 

Our parks are gone. Murders are being 
committed in Central Park in New York City 
in the daytime, Are not these the prices of 
Cahan, Dorado, and their ilk? 

Recently U.S..News & World Report re- 
ported that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has made arrangements to see that 
their secretaries who work at night will be 
accompanied to their homes by police officers. 

Our courts should quit having their weird 
and wonderful solicitude for criminals and 
work toward a goal of creating a safe com- 
munity to live in, 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 

Question. Doesn't policeman have to be a 
lawyer now? 

Answer. Yes, almost has to be. Trying to 
keep abreast of new decisions and inform 
Officers a huge task. 

Question. How assure citizen constitu- 
tional treatment in jail? 

Answer. Question whether it’s unconstitu- 
tional or not. Supreme C.urt creating new 
constitutional rights. Haven't allowed 
duress for 30 years. 

Question. Distortions of truth by police 
and defendants sometimes goes both ways? 

Answer. Occasionally defendants tell truth 
and police stretch it. Courts usually adept 
at ascer truth. 

Question. Courts losing sight of article 
4.5? 


Answer. Recently 10 cases reversed on basis 
of Dorado decision; two cases where courts 
refused a reversal. Supreme Court will prob- 
ably rescind the latter actions. 

Question. Constitutional amendment to 
restore latitude to State courts? 

Answer, It's already there—the forgotten 
10th amendment. 

Question. Capital punishment a deterrent 
to crime? 

Answer. Probably but not when it takes 
12 years to be effective. 

Question. How protect public from uncon- 
Stitutional search and seizure? 

Answer. As police administration im- 
Proves, no reccon can’t control this. Exclu- 
Slonary rule probably here to stay. Probably 
90 percent of police officers in California now 
have malpractice insurance. 


Lavish Brochure Shows Beauty of 
Lake Powell on Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp an article 
from the Palo Verde Valley Times in 
Blythe, Calif., concerning a booklet being 
distributed by the Palo Verde Irrigation 
District. This booklet is certainly 
Worthy of attention. It shows the 
Natural beauty of Lake Powell and the 
Colorado River area. 
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I hope as many people as possible get 
the opportunity to view this area either 
in person or through this magnificent 
brochure. 

The article follows: 

LAVISH BROCHURE SHOWS BEAUTY or LAKE 
POWELL ON COLORADO 


A lavishly Ulustrated 32-page booklet now 
being distributed by the Palo Verde irriga- 
tion district expounds the beauties of Lake 
Powell. 

Termed in the U.S. Government booklet as 
“jewel of the Colorado,” Lake Powell, formed 
by water backed up into Utah by Glen Can- 
yon Dam, not only holds working water but 
is also a beautiful recreation area. 

NAMED FOR EXPLORER 


The manmade lake, part of the water 
storage for a project encompassing four 
States, was named for John Wesley Powell, 
who explored the length of the “Big Red” 
as early as 1869. 

Stewart L. Udall, secretary of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, writes in his fore- 
word: “Once in a blue moon we come upon 
almost unbelievable beauty. Such was my 
reaction at my first sight of Lake Powell and 
its setting of incomparable grandeur. Lake 
Powell holds working water, but it also is a 
new and major national recreational area. 
The blue waters and the sculptured shore 
hold something for all—the fun and excite- 
ment of fishing, boating and water sports, 
or healing solitude in the midst of natural 
beauty.” 

posite Udall’s comments is a verse by 
Gordon Michelle, which is a fitting com- 
ment on the many color photographs por- 
traying the lake and its surroundings, as 
well as an answer to critics who deplore the 
changing natural settings. 

“Dear God, did you cast down 200 miles 
of canyon and mark: ‘For poets only’? 
Multitudes hunger for a lake in the sun.” 

RIVER TAMED 


The text of the brochure points out that 
the western land as it is known today would 
be a barren waste if it weren't for man’s de- 
velopment of the Colorado River. Not until 
the 20th century was the river tamed so 
that its water could be stored and regulated. 

Glen Canyon Dam, which made Lake Pow- 
ell possible, is 1 of 4 main water stor- 
age and regulating units, and 11 smaller 
projects. The system, now nearly complete, 
will store 35 million acre-feet of water and 
be able to generate 1.3 million kilowatts of 
electric power. The brochure explains that 
this will be no burden on the American tax- 
payer, as more than 90 percent of construc- 
tion costs will be paid for by water and power 
sales and be returned to the U.S. i 
With completion of the entire Colorado River 
storage project, floods of any kind will be 
impossible. 

WINS AWARD 


The brochure points out that 186-mile long 
Lake Powell is now filling behind Glen Can- 
yon Dam, which rises over 500 feet from the 
canyon floor. The dam was winner in na- 
tional competition for an engineering 
achievement award in 1964. 

The shoreline of the lake will total 1,860 
miles, and will make possible the develop- 
ment of 10 recreation centers by the Na- 
tional Park Service, including famous Rain- 
bow Natural. Bridge, formerly almost inacces- 
sible. Hundreds of side canyons can now be 
explored because of their proximity to the 
lake. 

AREA'S FUTURE 

Also brought up is the future of the area, 
involving water needs for an area which has 
been experiencing a population explosion. 

Financed by the sale of power, considera- 
tion of other dams, Bridge Canyon and Mar- 
ble Canyon, is under study by Congress. It 
is pointed out that neither project will be 
harmful to the grandeur of Grand Canyon. 
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Lake Powell, a photographer's paradise, as 
shown by the illustrations in the brochure, is 
just another step in the complete taming 
of the Colorado. 


Repeal of Section 14(b) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 

The House in Committee of the. Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal 
Section 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended and section 705(b) 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 and to amend the first 


proviso of section 8(a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a day I have long awaited. While I 
would like to have the opportunity to cast 
a vote repealing the Taft-Hartley Act 
completely, it is somewhat satisfying to 
be able to vote for the repeal of section 
14(b) which permitted States to pass leg- 
islation to outlaw organized labor. 

Today the majority of our people who 
make up the work force of our Nation 
enjoy good working conditions, vacations 
with pay, holidays, a 40-hour week, pre- 
mium pay for overtime work, workmen's 
compensation coverage as well as unem- 
ployment compensation—should they be 
forced to give up a job—and many other 
benefits too numerous to mention. 

And, today, almost all of our people 
have better living conditions, better edu- 
cational opportunities, better health fa- 
cilities, and a better life during retire- 
ment. For those who have been less 
forunate this Nation has gone on rec- 
ord and declared war on poverty” and 
their future will be brighter with each 
passing year. I often wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, how many people realize that 
many of the benefits we accept so readily 
are the results of many years of work 
on the part of organized labor? 

In the early thirties this Nation—with 
its unemployed, its soup kitchens, its 
breadlines, its general financial decline, 
its business failures, its bank closings, 
its destitute outlook—its people, at that 
time would have accepted any form of 
government as did the people of Ger- 
many, Italy and other foreign nations. 

However, our leader—President Roose- 
velt—believed in capitalism and free en- 
terprise. He wanted to keep it and make 
it work. With the passage of the Wag- 
ner Act, our people were permitted to 
organize labor unions and bargain col- 
lectively and share the profits of their 
work, The working people of America 
then became a part of our capitalistic 
system, and they, too, wanted to see it 
work. 

Organized labor is not just interested 
in wages and hours—it works just as 
hard to improve the conditions affecting 
the young and the old. It endorses and 
fights for legislation to help the unor- 
ganized worker just as much as it does 
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for the organized worker. It knows that 
the Nation cannot grow and prosper if 
the people of the Nation are denied the 
necessary opportunities. 

The expensive and concerted cam- 
paign of those opposing the repeal of 
this section of the Taft-Hartley Act can- 
not succeed. This is no time to turn 
back the clock—nor even maintain the 
status quo. If poverty is tc be eliminated 
and our economy continues to expand, 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, must be assured. This is what 
the working people of America want and 
I trust the Members will get the mes- 
sage. 


Surplus Federal Lands for Park Use 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OP WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


To the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in legislative 
session assembled: We, the cities of Bremer- 
ton, Everett, Seattle, and Tacoma and the 
counties of King, Kitsap, Pierce, and Sno- 
homish, comprising the membership of the 
Puget Sound Governmental Conference, re- 
spectfully represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas the President has said: We must 
make a massive effort to save the country- 
side and establish—as a green legacy for 
tomorrow—more large and small parks, more 
seashores and open spaces than have been 
created during any period in our history“: 
and 

Whereas within urban areas, open space 
which can readily be converted to park and 
recreational uses has become nearly non- 
existent; and 

Whereas it is extremely difficult and costly 
to everyone involved to convert highly de- 
veloped land to open space use; and 

Whereas Federal law even now provides for 
grants to cities and counties in urban areas 
to aid in creating parks, squares, malls, and 
playgrounds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Puget Sound Governmen- 
tal Conference, That the Puget Sound Gov- 
ernmental Conference respectfully petition 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States in legislative session 
assembled to enact the necessary Federal 
laws or amendments to existing Federal laws 
to provide that: When Federal land, espe- 
cially land used for military reservations, is 
declared surplus to the needs of the Military 
Establishment and thus becomes available 
to be disposed of by the General Services 
Administration; and when that land les 
within urban areas; and when that land is 
admirably sulted to park, recreation, open 
space or other public uses; and when the city 
and/or county wherein it lies has a compre- 
hensive plan and the ability to develop the 
land for those purposes, that the land then 
be made available to the city and/or county 
with a public benefit allowance of up to 100 
percent, 

Adopted by the Puget Sound Governmen- 
tal Conference this 8th day of July 1965. 
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Dr. Walter Heller’s Talents Continue To 
Serve America in Recent Chicago 
Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Walter Heller, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
and presently Professor of Economics at 
the University of Minnesota, made a 
stimulating and penetrating speech on 
“The Future of Our Fiscal System” to 
the 14th annual Business Economists 
Conference in Chicago recently. 

Dr. Heller made an outstanding rec- 
ord as economic adviser to two Presi- 
dents; his active participation in the in- 
come tax reductions in 1964 is also well 
known and appreciated. 

In this forthright and brilliant analy- 
sis of our present economic position and 
a prognosis of future development, Dr. 
Heller outlines a good many ideas on 
achieving full employment goals, prob- 
lems created by increasing Government 
revenues in a boom period, recent effects 
of tax cuts, and future tax cuts and tax 
reform. Much needed attention is cen- 
tered on Federal revenue transfers to 
State and local governments, greater 
Federal aid to air and water pollution 
control, urban blight, and the removal 
of the curse of poverty which has 
spawned crime, illiteracy, and decay in 
American life. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Dr. Heller's lucid 
and timely statement will be of interest 
to many Members. 

The statement by Dr. Heller follows: 

‘THe FUTURE or OUR FISCAL SYSTEM 
(An address by Walter W. Heller, professor of 
economics, University of Minnesota, to the 
14th annual Business Economists Confer- 

ence, University of Chicago, April 29, 1965) 

To speak on “The Future of Our Fiscal 
System" is clearly biting off more than one 
can chew—especially after a good dinner. 
Yet, a time when professional economists are 
basking in the warm glow of a tax-cut pros- 
perity which may have raised our stature 
even more than it raised the gross national 
product may be precisely the time when we 
should look to our laurels and ask: 

First, what unfinished and recurring fiscal 
business should we be getting on with? 

Second, what future shifts in fiscal direc- 
tion and emphasis may be needed, e.g., should 
the relative shift in national—and, especially, 
Democratic—economic policy emphasis since 
1960 from expenditure increase to tax reduc- 
tion and from consumption stimulus to in- 
vestment stimulus be maintained, modified, 
or perhaps even reversed 

As we tackle the fiscal issues that now con- 
front us, we can draw on some rather im- 
pressive assets and gains achieved in recent 
years: 

A 4-year demonstration that policies to 
serve different economic goals need not work 
at cross-purposes—that with a proper mix 
of consumption and investment stimulus, an 
expansionary fiscal policy can move us to- 
ward full employment and faster growth and 
at the some time further the ends of price 
stability and payments equilibrium. 
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Most dramatically, the demonstrated suc- 
cess of a tax cut which symbolizes the shift 
from an antirecession, shock-absorbing fiscal 
policy to an antigap, economic-propulsion 
policy. Business Week said it this way last 
month: “It isn't often that the United States 
can look back on a major change in Govern- 
ment policy and find absolutely no grounds 
for criticism." 

A growing confidence—indeed, in part, self- 
confidence—in the economists’ abllity to esti- 
mate the U.S. economy's potential and its 
performance gap, its growth rate, its income- 
consumption and demand-unemployment 
relations—a confidence based increasingly on 
the test of the marketplace, the policy firing 
line, though note that I do not extend my 
claim to gross national product forecasting 
in spite of the Government’s on-target fore- 
casting record since 2 years ago this month 
when the 1963 forecast was revised to $583 
billion. 

A growing acceptance of the essential role 
of Government in influencing the level of 
demand through positive fiscal and monetary 
policies, and a recognition that this can be 
done without destroying, endangering, or in 
any way limiting individual freedom of 
choice—and the resulting development of a 
closer government-business partnership. 

An ebbing of fears that so often in the 
past caused our economie policy “to be sick- 
lied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 
the fear that budget deficits necessarily spell 
inflation, insolvency, and irresponsibility— 
the fear that a growing national debt would 
burden our children and grandchildren and 
bring on national bankruptcy, even though 
it has shrunk from 116 percent of gross na- 
tional product in 1947 to under 50 percent 
today, the fear that fiscal planning, however 
prudent, necessarily spells growing central- 
ization of power in Washington. 

These advances give us guidance and en- 
couragement in coping with our future fis- 
cal problems—but they don't solve those 
problems for us. 

We have moved steadily and strongly to- 
ward fuller resource utilization and faster 
growth without any of the inflation, the 
structural bottlenecks, and the excesses 
feared by men of little faith in the power 
and resiliency of the American economy. 

But we are not yet at full employment, 
we face a vast inpouring of new labor, new 
plant capacity, and new technology that 
must be matched with rising demand, we 
have a fiscal system which generates such 
fast-growing revenues st the Federal level 
that our economic health is threatened by 
a recurring “fiscal drag.“ and such slow- 
growing revenues (relative to needs) at the 
State-local level that our political health 
is threatened by a recurring fiscal lag. 

We may well find that today’s mix of con- 
sumption and investment stimulus, of tax 
cuts and spending Increase, of payroll tax 
increases and income tax cuts does not fit 
tomorrow's economic needs—nor tomorrow's 
citizen preferences. 

We have much yet to do to frée our tax 
structure—and especially our income tax— 
of its impediments to an efficient flow of 
capital, its unlike treatment of like incomes, 
and its excessive burdens on small Incomes. 

We have yet to gear both our tax legis- 
lative process and our executive spending 
process —ineluding. in part, our social secu- 
rity system—to the swift actions and shifts 
that may be needed to deal with surprises in 
an imperfect economic world, and in par- 
ticular, to forestall recessions or nip them 
in the bud. 

If this list of unfinished and recurring 
business seems to write a tough agenda for 
my remarks this evening, it is meant to. 

THE FEDERAL FISCAL BALANCE 


Let me plunge into the midlde of today's 
fiscal policy problem by stating my belief 
that there is a rather strong presumption 
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for maintaining roughly the recent degree of 
fiscal stimulus; ie. a fiscal policy geared to 
malntalining roughly a balanced budget at 
Tull employment and calling for further fis- 
cal action to cut excise taxes and boost ex- 
penditures in Hne with President Johnson's 
recommendations. Three considerations lead 
me to this bellef. 

First, we are approaching our full employ- 
ment target from below—{from a job picture 
that may be the best in 7 years, but one that 
stil) finds us with 3% million, or 4.7 percent 
cf our labor force unemployed. Perhaps I 
should put it this way: Under these con- 
ditions, a budget that is too stimulative for 
full-employment-equilibrium growth will 
Simply get us there sooner, while too restric- 
tive a budget will not get us there at all. 

Second, I am reassured by the record of 
this past year of the tax cut: We moved 
briskly toward full employment—as gross 
national product rose $40 billion and unem- 
Ployment dropped from 5.4 percent to 4.7 per- 
cent, representing an increase of more than 
1.6 million jobs—while main an ex- 
cellent record of price stability and wage 
Moderation. ` 

Obviously, at 4.7 percent unemployment, 
we cannot say we have a conclusive test of 
Our 4-percent full employment bench mark 
and its attendant Phillips curve assump- 
tions. What we can say is: So far, so good, 
adding that the 5 percenters have already 
been proved wrong, while we, interim 4 per- 
Centers, have not. And the progressive step- 
up in man power programs to shape our 
Square pegs to fit into round holes rather 
than simply to force them in by aggregate 
demand measures alone, may well be reduc- 
ing the critical unemployment level at which 
we have to choose between further shrink- 
age of unemployment and untenable in- 
Creases in the price level. 

Third, bitter experience shows. that there 
16 nothing easier than letting the full em- 
Ployment surplus grow. Time, in the guise 
of ever-increasing productivity and rapid 
additions of young new workers to the labor 
force—from over 77 million today, the labor 
force will rise to 86 million by 1970 and 101 
Million by 1980—will rapidly raise the full- 
employment surplus unless deliberate and 
Tepeated steps are taken to prevent it. 

The situation, in short, is decidedly asym- 
metric—time works against the correction of 
Overly restrictive plans and for the correc- 
tions of overly stimulative ones. 

Whether budget balance at full employ- 
Ment, rather than a deficit or surplus, will 
continue to be the right policy target in the 
years ahead, I am not prepared to say. For 
One thing, I assume that Jim Tobin settled 
that question at this afternoon's session, 
Which I had to miss. Second, I do not believe 
that proper policymaking forces us to decide 
now which is the right target for later years. 
If we continue moving toward full employ- 
ment, waiting will provide much of the 
information that analysis can at best 
approximate. 

Thus, by 1968 we will be in a much better 
Position to assess the strength of investment 
demand for 1969 and 1970 than we are now. 
We will also know by then whether the bet- 
ter balance-of-payments situation we expect 
Will, in fact, materialize, and thereby give 
Us greater freedom to choose, if we wish, an 
easier monetary policy combined with a 
tighter budget policy. And we will know 
Whether the harvesting of our postwar baby 
Crop, economically speaking, will boost our 
Propensity to consume. But as a current 
Working assumption, I will stick to the pres- 
ent standard of a balanced budget at full 
employment, 

Looking backward to 1960 for a moment, 
We find that the full employment, or poten- 
Hal surplus had grown to an estimated $13 
billion, a level that not only had a lot to do 
With the 1960 recession but threatened to 
hold unemployment at high levels. To 
achieve full employment with a potential 
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surplus of that size, I estimate that business 
fixed investment would have had to be about 
12.8 percent of potential gross national prod- 
uct, or roughly 40 percent higher than its 
actual rate of $47.3 billion in 1960: This is 
an inyestment fraction entirely out of line 
with our relevant experience. 

But starting in 1961, substantial expendi- 
ture increases and tax reductions began to 
remove the fiscal overburden. Defense and 
space spending rose sharply, and public 
sector civilian ‘programs rose more modestly. 
At the same time, the 7-percent investment 
credit and Mberalized depreciation stimu- 
lated capital formation and productivity 
growth in the private sector. These meas- 
ures cut the potential surplus in half, to 
$6.5 billion, by 1962, 

Yet by mid-1962, it was clear that the po- 
tential surplus was still far too large—and 
this conclusion was underscored by the fal- 
tering pace of economic expansion. Major 
income tax cuts were the next big fiscal step, 
coupled with some further rise In spending. 
Delays in enacting the tax cut let the poten- 
tial surplus rise again during 1963, but the 
tax cut—worth $14 billion in terms of this 
year’s incomes—brought full employment 
revenues down to the level of full-employ- 
ment expenditures. 

In passing, let me hand a bouquet to the 
consumer, whose performance was the sta- 
tistical bedrock on which our forecasts of 
the tax cut's impact were founded. His re- 
markable steadiness in spending between 92 
and 94 percent of his disposable income year 
in and year out since 1949—Iin years of rising 
income, falling income, rising taxes, falling 
taxes—was the prime basis for our projection 
that a $10 billion tax cut, at 1962-63 income 
levels, was the right amount to bring out 
the bounty of higher output, jobs, and 
profits without arousing the beast of infia- 
tion. The consumer has maintained his 
splendid record with a savings rate in the 
past five quarters which moved from 7 to 
7.9 to 7.1 to 8 to 68 percent. He not only 
stayed within his reliable range, but re- 
sponded to increases in disposable income 
with less delay than many expected. 

But fiscal dynamics are such that we could 
not rest on our oars for even a single year. 
To keep a new full-employment surplus from 
slowing down expansion, the President’s fis- 
cal programs for calendar 1965 provided: 

Tax cuts which are releasing about $2 bil- 
lion into private hands this year, $1 billion 
of it via the second stage of the corporate 
income tax cut and another $1 billion 
through new excise tax cuts. 

Expenditure increases of $5 billion in the 
form of added social security benefits and 
higher Government purchases and grants, 

The total of these two roughly matches 
the trend growth of Federal cash receipts. 

FISCAL DRAG AND FISCAL DIVIDENDS 


Last year’s tax cut and this year's pro- 
jected fiscal program, then, have largely 
removed the full-employment surplus. But 
next year, and the year after, and the year 
after that, it will again and again rear its 
ugly head in the form of a growing fiscal 
drag, or its lovely head in the form of recur- 
ring fiscal dividends, I refer here, of course, 
to the automatic growth of Federal revenues, 
not to such occasional joits as the prospec- 
tive rise of payroll taxes by $5 billion a year 
next January 1. 

The crux of the matter is that, at exist- 
ing Federal tax rates, our normal economic 
growth of about 4 percent a year in real 
terms—about 5.5 percent in current prices 
currently generates added cash receipts of 
about $7 billion a year, rising to nearly $9 
billion a year at the end of the decade. Of 
this amount, perhaps $1.5 billion today and 
nearly $2 billion a year by 1970 will be 
absorbed by the roughly 6 percent annual 
growth in social security benefits under 
existing programs. So we are dealing, on 
an administrative budget basis, with an 
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average automatic growth of over $6 billion 
a year in Federal revenues. 

Existing tax rates would produce nearly 
$35 billion more in revenue in 1970 than 
they do today. Apart from the debt retire- 
ment that will become appropriate as de- 
mand again strains our productive resources, 
this huge growth will enable us to declare 
generous fiscal dividends in the form. of 
support for vital new or expanded Federal 
programs, well-timed tax cuts, more gen- 
erous transfers of funds to hard-pressed 
State and local governments, perhaps even 
a helping hand to the social security systern, 

The choices we make among these alter- 
natives will profoundly affect the future of 
our fiscal system. 

Expenditures 


I start with the basic assumption that 
added civilian expenditures will absorb per- 
haps half of the automatic increase in reve- 
nue or somewhere between $15 and $20 bil- 
lion of the $35 billion available to us between 
now and 1970. My figure is based partly cn 
& projection of the past increases in civilian 
expenditures—outlays for purposes other 
than defense and space have risen by an 
average of about $2 billion annually, whether 
measured from 1953 or 1960 to the present. 
To this I add an allowance for the pickup 
in tempo implicit in the programs for the 
Great Society. It is worth noting that even 
with a $3 billion annual increase, or roughly 
3 percent annually, Federal expenditures 
would continue to decline as a percent of 
gross national product, having already de- 
clined from 17.2 percent in fiscal year 1959 
to 15.2 percent in fiscal year 1965 on a budget 
basis and 20.3 percent to 19 percent on a cash 


But I will not take refuge in mere projec- 
tions. The polluted air I breathe in many 
large cities, the polluted Lake Michigan and 
Puget. Sound beaches I used to swim in as a 
boy—here, I see the problem as one of affiu- 
ents versus affluence—progressive urban 
decay, the blight of human poverty amidst 
plenty, the vanishing wilderness, the uneven 
struggle between beauty and ugliness in 
American life, the excessive incidence of U- 
literacy, crime, and delinquency—not to 
mention more mundane things like the flood- 
ing Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers and 
the bumps and potholes in Minneapolis 
streets—all these reach out for a larger share 
of that $6 billion-plus annual dividend, ei- 
ther by direct programs or by more generous 
transfers to State-local government. 

How else are we going to gain control of 
our public environment, rather than let 
it control us in a “half-finished society,” to 
use the graphic phrases of Faltermeyer's re- 
cent Fortune article? How else can we make 
Progress toward a society that will not only 
be large and productive but great and good? 

But the matter goes beyond your value 
preferences and mine. It asks also whether 
our growth targests require that we put 
more of our savings into public invest- 
ments—both in intangible investments in 
education, research and development, and 
technological advance and such tangible in- 
vestments as atomic energy, urban and re- 
gional development, conservation, and other 
public works.. To strike the optimum bal- 
ance with out increment in private fixed in- 
vestment—which now appears to be hitting 
close to 10 percent of gross national product 
in response to new investment stimulating 
policies and higher levels of demand—may 
Well require higher public investment. 

Transfers to State-local government 

And since I have just mentioned the claims 
of the State and local governments, let me 
briefly plead their case and, in the process, 
pose a basic question about the future of 
our national fiscal system. 

The essence of the case is a fiscal mis- 
match: 
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The supply of readily available Federal 
revenues is rising faster than the demands 
on the Federal purse. 

The State-local situation is reversed—ex~ 
penditure demands are rising faster than the 
readily available revenue supply. 

Evidence? While Federal outlays have 
been rising more slowly than Gross National 
Product, State-local expenditures rose nearly 
9 percent per year, or almost double the 
Gross National Product rise from 1953 to 1963. 
They rose from $28 billion in 1953 to $65 bil- 
lion in 1963. State spending alone rose from 
$12 billion to $28 billion. 

No let-up is in sight: 

Demography burdens State-local budgets, 
not just by the 19 percent overall population 
increase from 1953 to 1963, but the 40 percent 
rise in the 5 to 19 age group and the 29 per- 
cent rise in the over 65 group. 

Mobility and urbanization call for even 
more new schools, sewers, roads, parks. 

Prosperity generates demands for better 
schools, roads, mental hospitals—faster than 
it generates new State-local revenues. 

Price trends, for example, on construction 
and the services of teachers have also worked 
against State-local budgets. 

Looking ahead, Joseph A. Pechman at 
Brookings has projected State-local expendi- 
tures at a possible $103 billion in 1970—a 
7 percent growth rate—with receipts, includ- 
ing normal“ growth in Federal grants, ris- 
ing only to $88 billion. This would leave a 
$15 billion gap to be closed by new State- 
local tax boosts. 

No doubts, State and local bodies can and 
will do more to tax themselves—e.g., States 
doubled the collections from their own sour- 
ces between 1953 and 1963. But their handi- 
caps are serious: Limited jurisdiction, less- 
than-optimal administrative size, and con- 
stitutional barriers; interstate competition, 
the fears of driving out or keeping out in- 
dustry and wealth; great disparities in eco- 
nomic and hence taxable capacity; already 
heavy reliance on tax sources that are not 
very responsive to economic growth. 

Yet, in the face of these barriers, the fact 
remains that many of functions essential to 
a great, good, and growing society are carried 
out by State-local government: education, 
community development, mental and physi- 
cal health, recreation, welfare, the list is not 
short. 

On simple grounds, then, of redressing the 
fiscal balance there’s much to be said for 
a more generous allotment of Federal funds 
to the States and localities by methods which 
will strengthen their independence as well as 
their capacity to serve their citizens. 

But more than that, what kind of a fiscal 
system do we want? One in which—to put 
it in extremes—we dismantle the progressive 
and comparatively equitable Federal income 
taxes while we lean ever more heavily on 
regressive and comparatively inequitable 
State-local property, sales and excise taxes? 
Or one which relies on fiscally potent Federal 
income taxes to relieve some of the pressure 
on our weaker and poorer taxes? 


Social security support 


A similar question arises in relation to so- 
cial security payroll taxes. How far should 
we go in further income tax cuts, side by 
side with payroll tax increases which bear 
most heavily on lower-income groups and 
on consumption and which increase em- 
ployers“ costs of providing jobs? I do not 
deny that if these taxes have to be paid to 
achieve protection against the vicissitudes 
of old age, unemployment, and ill health, 
they are indeed a good bargain for those who 
are protected. 

But as leeway develops in the Federal tax 
system, strengthening our system of income 
maintenance without correspondingly in- 
creasing payroll taxes deserves serious con- 
sideration as an alternative to deeper income 
tax cuts. In particular, a program to 
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strengthen unemployment compensation by 
tapping the income tax as a revenue source— 
at the same time, tightening unemployment 
standards to end abuses—has much to rec- 
ommend it as a means of strengthening the 
economy and easing burdens on small in- 
comes without boosting business costs, 
Taz cuts 

We are paying roughly $17 billion less in 
income taxes on this year’s income than we 
would haye without the 1962 and 1964 tax 
measures, which cut both corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes by nearly 20 percent. 
No such massive cuts are in the cards for 
the next 5 years. But even with generous 
provision for the dividend claims already re- 
viewed, the $35 billion potential revenue 
growth by 1970 leaves room for tax reduc- 
tion—not just this year’s $2 billion or more 
of excise tax cuts, but further income and 
excise tax cuts in the future. 

I need not dwell on the claims of the tax 
cutters of the future. They will take care of 
themselves. They will point out—and 
rightly so—that tax cuts will boost private 
demand, vitalize free markets and private in- 
centives, provide added funds for private 
capital formation, and lubricate further tax 
reform. To this, I am moved to reply: “I 
know, I know—yet as a teacher, I can only 
hope that the tax cut lesson has been learned 
wisely, but not too well.” 

The choices among the various forms of 
fiscal dividends won't be easy, but they must 
be made one way or another, or the potential 
dividends will disappear in economic slack 
and slowed growth. 

They are essentially pleasant choices, 
aimed not at the lesser evil but the greater 
good, to borrow a phrase. 

In part, they are economic choices because 
some pack more punch than others, dollar- 
for-dollar, in acheiving full employment and 
growth. But in greater part, the proper mix 
depends on the country’s social and political 
priorities rather than on its economic 
priorities. 


CHANGES IN TAX STRUCTURE 


Some changes in tax structure are implicit 
in the ways we choose to declare fiscal divid- 
ends, And an atmosphere of further Federal 
tax reduction will facilitate other changes in 
the interest of both equity and economic 
efficiency. Let me comment on a few issues 
of tax structure and reform that should com- 
mand our attention. 

Distribution by type of tax and income size 

Our choices among alternative tax forms 
and alternative burden distributions under 
the income tax will depend, as we all know, 
on our equity preferences, our economic ob- 
jectives, and our appraisal of the effective- 
ness of various tax measures in achieving 
them. 

Vertical equity 

The Revenue Act of 1964 made a negligible 
change in the progressivity of the individual 
income tax. Yet cutting this tax while rais- 
sing others reduces overall tax progressivity— 
and we are not only boosting State-local 
sales, excise, and property taxes but raising 
Federal employment taxes from 7½ percent 
to 8.7 percent next year and to a projected 
10 percent by 1970. I see no reason to 
accelerate this trend by installing a broad- 
based consumption or value-added tax, as 
some are proposing, at the Federal level. 

Indeed, we should be more concerned with 
the provision of tax relief for low-income 
taxpayers. Not only has the gradual price 
creep made our exemption levels inadequate, 
but rising productivity and rising average 
standards of living continually raise the level 
of income which we regard as too small to 
warrant an income tax liability, especially in 
the light of mounting payroll and indirect 
taxes. 

So I agree with Douglas Dillon that, in 
addition to the 1964 action on a minimum 
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standard deduction and splitting of the first 
bracket, “both interests of tax fairness, as 
well as the need to lighten the burden of true 
poverty, call for further action.“ 

Economic efficiency 

Economic efficiency in taxation is in part 
a matter of removing unwanted interferences 
with the free and efficient flow of resources. 
I say unwanted“ because the Nation obvi- 
ously wants to use its tax mechanism to stim- 
ulate resource flows into certain uses —e. g., 
philanthropic undertakings, plant and 
equipment, and home ownership—and is 
willing to pay subsidies for the favored pur- 
suits at the cost of higher taxes on the non- 
favored ones. 

But these subsidies, like those made 
through the appropriations process, should 
be subjected to periodic, if not continuous, 
review and revision as priorities change. 

Secretary Dillon last month also urged that 
we adopt constructive realization of capital 
gains at death to remove a distortion in the 
efficient flow of investment funds (as well as 
to gain a fairer sharing of burdens). Again, 
I fully agree. 

And Richard Goode has made a persuasive 
case for deductions or amortization allow- 
ances to students for their intangible invest- 
ments in higher education or vocational 
training. 

Special capital gains preferences, deple- 
tion allowances, and a host of other income 
tax differentials also call for continuing re- 
view—as to their economic rationale and ef- 
fectiveness as well as their equity implica- 
tions. All this is an old story—but worth 
constant retelling, lest we forget. 

A newer story is the shift of national and 
Democratic policy toward private investment 
stimulus in response to these inescapable 
facts of economic life: 

The pressing need to deepen capital to step 
up productivity and thereby serve the ends 
of faster growth, price stability, and inter- 
national competitiveness. 

The need to widen capital, to enlarge ca- 
pacity to accommodate a rising rate of growth 
of total demand and of our labor supply. 

In the face of these needs, the post-1957 
sag of new direct private investment from 
its earlier postwar levels of 10 percent and 
11 percent of gross national product to only 
9 percent of gross national product. 

My guess is that these and related factors 
should keep tax policy tilted somewhat to- 
ward investment stimulus—of course, not 
neglecting the role of markets as the ultimate 
incentive for investment—for some time to 
come. But we should not rule out eventual 
shifts: 

We seem to have climbed to the 10 percent 
of gross national product level, as already 
noted. 

The Hickman study, for one, suggests that 
& falling capital-output ratio may weaken 
full-employment investment demands. 

But this study—by Bert Hickman for the 
Brookings Institution—has not yet produced 
& consensus on the rise in productivity of 
capital goods. Hickman himself considers a 
range of alternative assumptions about 
things such as replacement rates and the 
relative price of capital goods, and the im- 
plications for investment demands turn out 
to be quite sensitive. There have also been 
other studies of the investment demand issue 
with somewhat different results. 

In our present situation, a move to full 
employment should find investment de- 
mands stronger than their trend values. 
We started from a long period of excess ca- 
pacity in most industries during which cap- 
ital formation had clearly not proceeded at 
its full-employment rate. As a result, the 
actual capital stock is further from the de- 
sired stock than it would otherwise have 
been. I don’t claim that we should expect 
to make up all the investment we have 
missed since the mid-fifties, but neither 
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would I expect to find that the desired full- 
employment capital stock had been adjusted 
down to the actual stock through all these 
years. Also, as already suggested, with labor 
force growth accelerating, the share of in- 
vestment in gross national product will be 
larger than projections from earlier and 
slower potential growth periods would sug- 
gest. 

So, I repeat: today’s and tomorrow's in- 
vestment needs continue to call for the more 
solicitous tax treatment of recent years. But 
we should keep in mind the possibility that 
the day after tomorrow's economy may again 
call for tipping the balance, relatively, to- 
ward consumption. 

Our net assessment of these investment 
factors will also have obvious and important 
implications for the size of the full-employ- 
ment surplus or deficit. But that is another 


story. 
Horizontal equity 

The Revenue Acts of 1962 and 1964 reversed 
a long unbroken trend toward more and more 
income tax preferences. The overall tax cut- 
tax reform ratio of the 1964 act is not 
especially impressive: $745 million of base- 
tightening revenue increase versus over $10 
billion of tax cut (1962 income levels—Pech- 
man adaptation of U.S. Treasury figures). 
But it was a step in the right direction. 
And much of the reduction itself contributed 
to greater equity—#455 million of it in spe- 
cific measures to improve horizontal equity, 
while such other steps as splitting the first 
bracket and cutting the ridiculous top rates 
also clearly qualify as structural improve- 
ments, as does the narrowing of the gap be- 
tween regular and capital gains rates. 

But we still have a long and tortuous 
path to travel since the dream of a once-for- 
all huge base tightening in exchange for 
sharply lower rates seems to have faded. 

This consideration has led to the proposed 
shortcut to horizontal equity in the top 
brackets proposed by Senator Lonc. Let me 
say just two things on this: 

First, if we follow this path, let us be sure 
that the benefit of the tax cut is limited to 
the nonavoiders, that the loophole users 
truly do not participate. 

Soc md, that this benefit to the top income 
groups be balanced by tax relief at the bot- 
tom of the tax scale. 


CONCLUSION 


Time and space limitations—and perhaps 
the obvious nature of what I would recom- 
mend—ilead me to say little about fiscal 
Measures designed to recession-proof the 
U.S. economy. I do not say that we can, in 
a single jump, move from a recession-] “one 
to a-recession-proof economy. Neither our 
wisdom nor the state of our economic art— 
nor, perhaps, our luck—is yet that good, But 
to make our economy recession-repellent is 
a most reasonable objective. And we should 
bend every effort, first, to improve the timing 


of our longer run expansionary measures, 


second, to speed up the congressional tax- 
cutting process when recession threatens or 
hits, and third, to speed up the executive 
spending process as well. 

What encourages me most is that we can 
get on with the fiscal job in an atmosphere 
of greater understanding and consensus—of 
less and less doctrinaire position-taking— 
than ever before. We may not agree on the 
precise balance we seek among the different 
goals of economic policy, nor on the exact 
blend of policies to get us there. But as long 
as the proportion of prejudice, misplaced 
tear, and misunderstanding continues to de- 
cline while the proportion of analysis, fact, 
and comprehension continues to rise, we can 
be optimistic about the future of our fiscal 

and its impact on economic growth 
and stability. 
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Hawaii Shows the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, gun 
dealers in Hawaii have decided to do 
something about the nationwide prob- 
lem of illegal use of firearms. Recogniz- 
ing the urgent need for some sort of 
arms control, gun dealers in the city and 
county of Honolulu have adopted a vol- 
untary measure that will bring the sale 
of rifles and shotguns under control for 
the first time. 

Under the plan, which was proposed 
by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, pur- 
chasers must first obtain a police clear- 
ance before dealers will sell them rifles 
or shotguns. 

In the hope that other States may find 
merit in Hawaii's way, a newspaper story 
of this unusual voluntary curb on the sale 
of firearms is presented for the RECORD: 

GUN CONTROL PLAN ADOPTED 
(By Wes Young) 

The sale of rifies and shotguns on Oahu 
went under control today with a cooperative 
plan adopted by local gun dealers and police 
officials. 


The plan goes into effect immediately, 
Police Chief Dan Liu said. 

Purchasers must get a police clearance 
before dealers will sell them rifles or shot- 


The plan brings rifies and shotguns under 
control for the first time. It is similar to 
controls on handguns now governed by State 
law but the plan was adopted voluntarily by 
Oahu's gun dealers. 

“The dealers are to be commended for 
taking this voluntary measure as a real com- 
munity service toward the fight against ille- 
gal use of firearms,” Liu said. 

The dealers now will require all custom- 
ers, except persons known to be above those 
of long standing or reproach, to present 
an abstract of their police record, if any, 
prior to the purchase of any rifle or shotgun. 

Police Capt. Henry Ho, head of the records 
division and a member of a five-man com- 
mittee elected to hammer out a control plan, 
said the abstract including fingerprinting 
and checks “will take about 10 minutes.” 

Bernard Thom, president of King Sport- 
ing Goods and chairman of the committee, 
hailed the plan as “a step forward.” 

“It is not the ultimate but it will cer- 
tainly help,” he said. 

H. R. Cooke, president of Honolulu Sport- 
ing Goods and another member of the com- 
mittee, said “if it saves one life it will be 
worth the extra time and effort.” 

Both men, two of the largest gun dealers 
in the State, went on record at the begin- 
ning of the drive in support of the police- 
clearance plan. 

The lone holdout at this time is Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. But local store officials 
expect word. momentarily from head offices 
on the mainland. 

Edward Hitchcock, one of the main forces 
behind the drive for police clearance, saw 
the plan not only as a safeguard for the 
community but as protection for the deal- 
ers. 
Hitchcock, a former Honolulu police cap- 
tain who is now head of a private detective 
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agency, a private gun dealer, and president 
of the Hawaii Rifle Association, said “this 
puts us on solid legal grounds.” 

Under the State’s existing firearms law, 
no person convicted of a crime of violence or 
who is a narcotics offender, can own, buy or 
possess any firearm. 

Under another section of the law, any 
person—dealer or private ctiizen—who sells 
or gives any firearm to anyone barred from 
possession of & gun, can be imprisoned up to 
a year and fined up to $1,000. 


Rice Chair To Honor Representative 
Albert Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


: OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
Members of this body will be proud to 
know of the great honor that has been 
bestowed on our colleague and friend, 
Representative ALBERT THOMAS. 

A grant of $500,000 has been made to 
Rice University in Houston to establish 
the Albert Thomas Chair of Political 
Science. The grant was announced by 
Mr. George R. Brown, a lifelong friend 
of my colleague, who is a member of the 
Brown Foundation making the grant and 
board chairman of Brown & Root, Inc. 

Both of these distinguished men were 
classmates at Rice. Mr. Brown is now 
the chairman of the board of trustees at 
the university—and the accomplish- 
ments of my colleague from Texas are 
known to all the Members of this body. 

I am indeed happy to bring to the at- 
tention of ALBERTS many friends in 
Congress this singular honor that has 
been paid one of the great statesmen of 
our time: 

RICE CHAR To HONOR REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT 
THomMAs—$500,000 GRANT 
(By Zarko Franks) 

Rice University will establish the ALBERT 
Tuomas Chair of Political Science with a 
$500,000 grant. 

The grant, honoring THOMAS, U.S. con- 
gressman from this county for the past 28 
years, was made by the Brown Foundation. 

George R. Brown, board chairman of Brown 
> PENN 181 5 ys of the foundation 

1. He also is 
the board of trustees at Rice. apices 

Brown, one of the wealthiest men in 

Texas, and Tuomas, one of Capitol Hill's 


most influential Congressmen, were freshmen 
at Rice in 1916. 

Since their college days the two men have 
been steadfast friends, 

When Tuomas came to Rice from the piney 
woods of east Texas, he was tall and thin, 
Brown recalled Saturday. 

“We used to kid him about being as tall 
as a pine tree,” Brown said. 

“He has proven in life that he is a tall man 
in every way.” 

Ailing Representative Tuomas, in his 
Washington office, reacted with humility at 
news of the grant honoring him. 

“This is truly a wonderful honor,” he said, 
“and Iam the least deserving of men for such 
a tribute.” 
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The old politico—he was 67 last April 12— 
took time to reminisce about his old friend, 
George Brown. 

“I knew back in Rice he was going places. 
He had a lot of energy and ambition. He 
was a real hustler,” THOMAS said. 

Brown, today a white-haired industrial- 
ist, had the good looks of a movie matinee 
idol in those days. 

It's an old story in this community how 
George joined his older brother Herman, who 
entered the construction business on a shoe- 
string and a team of mortgaged mules. 

They ran the shoestring and the mortgaged 
mudes to headspinning financial success. 
A published report several years ago said 
Brown & Root had done 81.5 billion worth of 
business. 

The lives of Brown and THomas have been 
interwoven. George Brown was born March 
12, 1898, in Belton, Bell County. A month 
later, April 12, ALBERT THOMAS Was born near 
Nacogdoches. 

NASA ROLE 

Four years ago Rice honored THOMAS at a 
testimonial dinner for his then 25 years of 
service as a Congressman. The tribute was 
also for his major role in landing the $60 
million NASA Manned Spacecraft Center for 
Houston. 

On the night before John F. Kennedy was 
slain, the President praised Tuomas here as 
a man “old enough to dream dreams and 
young enough to have visions.” He spoke at 
a testimonial dinner for THOMAS on the night 
of November 21, 1963. 

Of his friend, THomas, Industrialist Brown 
said: 

“I think it fitting that Rice should honor 
its alumnus ALBERT THOMAS by establishing 
a professorship in political science in his 
name. The science of politics is the science 
he has practiced so well for the benefit of 
Houston and the Nation for the past 28 
years.” 

DEPARTMENT DUE 

The Brown Foundation grant, said Rice 
President Kenneth S. Pitzer, will make it pos- 
sible for Rice to bring an eminent scholar to 
the campus. 

Rice has a political science course, but it 
is under the history department at present. 
The grant will enable Rice ultimately to 
create a political science department. 

Tuomas, second ranking member of the 
House Appropriations Committee (he has 
served on it since 1941), has for years been 
recognized as one of the most powerful men 
in Congress. He is chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Agencies Subcommittee, which 
handles funds for most of the agencies in the 
executive branch. 

The gift to Rice in honor of THomas is 
the second large contribution the Brown 
Foundation has made to the university in 
the last 2 years. In 1963 the foundation 
created in 1951 by the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Brown and by Mr. and Mrs. George 
R. Brown, gave $1 million to build the Mar- 
garett Root Brown College for Women. This 
building, mamed for Mrs. Herman Brown, 
will be completed in September. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 
Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to facilitate cooperation 
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and coordination among Federal, State, 
and local governments, to strengthen our 
State and local governments in meeting 
the growing and diverse needs of the 
American people, and to achieve equity 
and consistency in the treatment of the 
mounting numbers of people and busi- 
nesses displaced by intergovernmental 
programs. 

President Johnson has strongly em- 
phasized the necessity of improved col- 
laboration among Federal, State, and 
local governments in his messages on the 
state of the Union, the budget, natural 
beauty, and the city and the suburbs. 
In his message on the eities,“ for exam- 
ple, he called for strengthening the ĉon- 
structive relationships between Nation, 
State, and city—the creative federalism 
which is essential to progress.” This bill 
is a contribution toward building a truly 
creative partnership in which each level 
of government performs best its proper 
functions and in which all levels make 
the most meaningful contributions to 
overall governmental policies and pro- 
grams. 

Several major trends have marked 
intergovernmental relations in the 
United States in recent years. One is 
the continued growth in number and 
complexity of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Another is the ever-increasing 
complexity of intergovernmental prob- 
lems in our exploding metropolitan 
areas. A third has been the increasing 
displacement of people and businesses 
by major Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
such as highways and urban renewal, 
and the inconsistent Federal policies in 
assisting relocation of those forcibly 
displaced. These relocation difficulties 
have their major impact on low income 
and minority groups. 

The Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1965 will establish practical and 
realistic new Federal policies and pro- 
cedures to achieve effectiveness and 
responsiveness in our American federal 
system. 

This proposed act consists of six major 
substantive titles: Improved adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid to the States; 
congressional review of Federal grants- 
in-aid to States and to local units of gov- 
ernment; permitting Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to provide specialized 
or technical services to State and local 
units of government; coordinated inter- 
governmental policy and administration 
of grants for urban development; acqui- 
sition, use, and disposition of land within 
urban areas by Federal agencies in con- 
formity with land utilization programs of 
affected local government; and estab- 
lishing uniform Federal relocation prac- 
tices. 

Many of the provisions grow out of 
recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which was established by the Congress 
in 1959 for the express purpose of 
making continuing studies and recom- 
mendations for the strengthening of our 
federal system. 

Grants-in-aid to State and local gov- 
ernments are the National Government's 
principal intergovernmantal instrument 
for accomplishing national legislative ob- 
jectives, while at the same time maintain- 
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ing the strength of State and local gov- 
ernments. Without the support of these 
grant-in-aid programs, the vitality of 
State and local governments would be 
greatly diminished. On the other hand, 
it would be difficult and highly undesir- 
able for the National Government to 
establish its own direct operating pro- 
grams in each of the more than 100 grant 
fields with consequent expansion in the 
size of the Federal Establishment. 

In view of our increasing dependence 
on grants-in-aid, it is very important 
that the efficiency, integrity, and public 
acceptability of the grant-in-aid device 
be safeguarded and its effectiveness pre- 
served and improved. Yet studies of the 
Advisory Commission and others, and 
the experiences of officials and citizens at 
all levels of government, reveal that a 
tangle of confusion and inconsistent pro- 
cedures have been established, often pur- 
suant to or required by law, by many 
Federal departments and agencies ad- 
ministering these grant-in-aid programs. 

Many programs, once established, have 
not been adequately reviewed and re- 
vised in light of constantly changing 
needs. Federal agencies often lack au- 
thority to provide technical services to 
State and local agencies that would pro- 
duce savings for all three levels of gov- 
ernment. In our urban areas some Fed- 
eral agencies have shown too little re- 
gard for overall local goals and desires; 
individual agencies sometimes overlook 
the interdependency of their program 
with other Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate activities. Some Federal programs 
have supported or encouraged the cre- 
ation of special districts, further compli- 
eating the pattern of local government, 
and there is insufficient recognition in 
Federal grant-in-aid programs of the 
need for many governments in our metro- 
politan areas to work together on com- 
mon problems. Finally, Federal grant- 
in-aid programs causing major displace- 
ments of people and businesses are in- 
equitable in the treatment of those dis- 
placed and inconsistent among them- 
selves, as well as in relation to State and 
local programs causing displacement. 

The first substantive title of this bill 
authorizes Federal departments and 
agencies to make full information avail- 
able to the Governors on funds granted 
within their States, and provides for 
more uniform administration of Federal 
grant funds. It also improves the sched- 
uling of Federal transfers of grant funds 
to the States, resulting in a saving in 
Federal interest costs; permits the States 
to budget Federal grant funds in much 
the same way as they budget other reve- 
nues, facilitating their overall financial 
planning; and permits simplified organi- 
zational arrangements at the State level 
for administering grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

The next title provides for systematic 
review of new Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams so that they will be revised and 
redirected as necessary to meet the grow- 
ing and changing needs which they were 
originally designed to support. A mani- 
festation of both the basic importance 
and the wholesome character of the 
grant-in-aid device in our federal system 
is the fact that organizations of State, 
county, and municipal governments— 
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the grant recipients, so to speak— 
Strongly support this provision for the 
systematic congressional review of new 
grant programs. 

Another title authorizes Federal de- 
partments and agencies to render tech- 
nical assistance and training services to 
State and local governments on a re- 
imbursable basis, where such services are 
not conveniently available through ordi- 
nary channels. This will enable State 
and local governments to avoid the ex- 
pense of unnecessary duplication of spe- 
cialized or technical services, and at the 
same time permit more economical use 
of Federal facilities. Congress has al- 
ready authorized such arrangements in 
the case of the Bureau of the Census, the 
Internal Revenue Service, and certain 
other agencies. 

The next title establishes a coordi- 
nated intergovernmental urban assist- 
ance policy, It also requires local gov- 
ernment review of certain applications 
for Federal programs and encourages a 
broader approach for review, at the met- 
ropolitan area level, of applications for 
loans as well as grant projects affecting 
urban development. Urban renewal and 
public housing are not included among 
the activities subject to review, however, 
since at the present stage of urban de- 
velopment they are usually of primary 
concern to only one unit of government, 
namely, the central city. The title ba- 
Sically serves to strengthen metropolitan 
Planning machinery and encourages 
more orderly metropolitan growth. It 
also favors the eligibility of units of gen- 
eral local government—cities, towns, and 
counties—in contrast to special-purpose 
districts and authorities. 

Another title amends the Federal prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act by 
prescribing a uniform policy and proce- 
dure for urban land transactions and use 
undertaken by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. By requiring acquisition, 
use, and disposal of land in urban areas 
by this agency to be consistent, to the 
extent possible, with local zoning regula- 
tions and development objectives, this 
title will also help make urban planning 
more effective. 

The final title establishes a uniform 
Federal policy of relocation payments 
and assistance for all persons, businesses, 
and farm operations displaced by direct 
Federal programs and by programs con- 
ducted through Federal grants-in-aid to 
State and local governments. It re- 
quires all such grant-in-aid programs to 
assure that standard housing is provided 
or being provided for those displaced, and 
provides for full Federal reimbursement 
of the first $25,000 of any relocation pay- 
ment and Federal sharing of any cost 
beyond that amount on the basis of the 
regular cost-sharing formula of the 
grant program. 

As I stated at the outset, President 
Johnson has stressed the need for creat- 
ing a new dynamic federalism and the 
vital role of State and local governments 
in achieving our goals. He has said: 

What much of the world has still to learn 
and we must not forget—is that levels of 
government must function interdependentiy 
if they are to succeed independently. Ours 
is a system of interdependence, Authority 
naa not to prevent action but to assure 
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This bill is a major step on the road 
to improving our interdependent system. 
The major organizations of governmen- 
tal officials in this country—the Gover- 
nors’ conference, the National League of 
Cities, the National Association of Coun- 
ties, and the U.S. conference of mayors, 
support the principles embodied in this 
legislation. They are deeply interested 
in action by the Congress to improve in- 
tergovernmental relations. Various Fed- 
eral agencies and departments have also 
expressed interest and support for dif- 
ferent provisions of the bill, I look for- 
ward to prompt and thorough hearings 
on this important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of the bill in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks: 

H.R. 10184 
A bill to strengthen intergovernmental rela- 
tions by improving cooperation and the 
coordination of federally aided activities 
between the Federal, State, and local levels 
of government; to provide for uniform 
and equitable relocation procedures under 

Federal and Federal grant-in-aid pro- 

grams; and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1965". 

TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 

When used in this Act, 

State 

Sec. 101. The term State“ means any of 
the several States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, or 
any agency or instrumentality of a State, 
but does not include the governments of 
the political subdivisions of the State. 

Political subdivision or local government 

Sec. 102. The term “political subdivision” 
or “local government” means a local unit of 
government, including specifically a county, 
municipality, city, town, township, or a 
school or other special district created by 
or pursuant to State law. 

Unit of general local government 

Sec. 103, “Unit of general local govern- 
ment” means any city, county, town, „ 
village, or other general-purpose political 
subdivision of a State. 

Special-purpose unit of local government 

Sec. 104. “Special-purpose unit of local 
government” means any special district, 
public-purpose corporation, or other strictly 
Mmited-purpose political subdivision of a 
State, but shall not include a school dis- 
trict. 

Grant or grant-in-aid 

Sec. 105. The term “grant” or “grant-in. 
aid” means money, or property provided in 
lieu of money, paid or furnished by the 
United States under a fixed annual or ag- 
gregate authorization— 

(A) to a State; or 

(B) to a political subdivision of a State; 
or 

(C) to a beneficiary under a State-admin- 
istered plan or program which is subject to 
approval by a Federal agency; 
if such authorization either (1) requires the 
States or political subdivisions to expend 
non-Federal funds as a condition for the 
receipt of money or property from the United 
States; or (ii) specifies directly, or estab- 
lishes by means of a formula, the amounts 
which may be paid or furnished to States 
or political subdivisions, or the amounts to 
be allotted for use in each of the States by 
the States, political subdivisions, or other 
beneficiaries. The term does not include 
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(1) shared revenues; (2) payment of taxes; 
(3) payments in lieu of taxes; (4) loans or 
repayable advances; (5) surplus property 
or surplus agricultural commodities furn. 
ished as such; (6) payments under research 
and development contracts or grants which 
are awarded directly and on similar terms 
to all qualifying organizations, whether 
public or private; or (7) payments to States 
or political subdivisions as full reimburse- 
ment for the costs incurred in paying bene- 
fits or furnishing services to persons entitled 
thereto under Federal laws. 

The term “grant” or “grant-in-aid” 
it is used in title I of this Act, shall cise ine 
clude payments made under Tesearch and 
development contracts or grants which are 
awarded directly and on similar terms to 
all qualifying public organizations, 

Specialized or technical services 

Sec. 106, “Specialized or technical services” 
means special statistical and other studies 
and compilations, development projects, 
demonstration projects, technical tests and 
evaluations, technical information, training 
activities, surveys, reports, documents, and 
any other similar service functions which the 

of any department or the adminis- 
branch of — — 
e) v 
ized by law to perform. TANE Ra 
Comprehensive planning 

Src. 107. “Comprehensive pl 5 - 
cept in title VI, includes the 3 
the extent directly related to area needs or 
needs of a unit of general local government: 


with long-range 
velopment; (ii) 
provements based on a determinati 

relative urgency, together with definitive ie 
nancing plans for the improvements to be 
constructed in the earlier years of the pro- 
gram; (ui) coordination of all Telated plans 
of the departments or subdivisions of the 


(iv) intergovern- 


regulatory 
ures in support of the foregoing. 
Metropolitan area or area 
Sec. 108. A 


those surrounding 
nomic and socially related re ion, takin, 
consideration such factors on present: pra 


residential, 


Urban area 

Sec. 109. Urban area” means 

(1) any geographical area within the ju- 
risdiction of any incorporated city, town, 
borough, village, or other unit of general 
local government having a population of 
10,000 or more inhabitants; 

(2) that portion of the geographical area 
within the jurisdiction of any county, town, 
township, or similar governmental entity 
which contains no incorporated unit of gen- 
eral local government but has a population 
density equal to or exceeding one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants per square mile; 
and 
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(3) that portion of any geographical area 
situated adjacent to the boundary of any in- 
ted unit of general local government 

which has such population density. 


Areawide agency 


Sec. 110. “Areawide agency” means an of- 
ficial State or metropolitan or regional 
agency empowered under State or local laws 
or under an interstate compact or agree- 
ment to perform comprehensive planning 
in an area, or such other agency or instru- 
mentality as may be designated by the Gov- 
ernor (or, in the case of metropolitan areas 
crossing State lines, any one or more of such 
agencies or instrumentalities as may be des- 
ignated by the Governor of the States in- 
volyed to perform such planning, which 
agency or instrumentality is, to the greatest 
practicable extent, composed of or respon- 
sible to the elected officials of the units of 
general local government within whose ju- 
risdiction such agency is authorized to en- 
gage in such planning. 

Urban development 

Sec. 111. “Urban development“ means ali 
projects or programs for the planning and 
carrying out of urban renewal, the acquisi- 
tion, use, and development of open-space 
land, the planning and construction of hos- 
pitals, airports, water supply and distribu- 
tion facilities, sewerage facilities and waste 
treatment works, transportation facilities, 
highways, water development and land con- 
servation, and other public works facilities. 


Hospital 

Src, 112. Hospital“ means any public 
health center or general, tuberculosis, men- 
tal, chronic disease, and other type of hos- 
pital and related facilities, and central serv- 
ice facilities normally operated in connection 
with hospitals, but does not include any hos- 
pital furnishing primarily domiciliary care. 
TITLE II—IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS- 

IN-AID ro THE STATES 
Full information on funds received 

Sec. 201. Any department or agency of the 
United States Government which administers 
@ program of grants-in-aid to any of the 
State governments of the United States shall, 
upon request, notify the Governor or other 
official designated by him, or the State leg- 
islature, of the purpose and amounts of rec- 
ommended or actual grants-in-ald to the 
State. No act of Congress shall be construed 
to prevent the Governor or other designated 
officer from participating in the State's deter- 
mination of its financial needs in the same 
manner as he does with respect to the budg- 
eting of State funds. 

Subject only to the procedures here en- 
acted, nothing contained in this law shall 
limit the authority of any department or 

cy of the United States to make grants- 
in-aid to the States. 
Unijorm handling of grant funds 


Sec. 202. Notwithstanding any other Fed- 
eral law, each grant-in-aid to a State shall be 
paid to the State treasurer or other officer 


that may be designated by the legislative 


authority (or by the Governor in the absence 
of a designation by the legislative authority) 
to receive said funds and appropriate ac- 
counting advice with regard to the trans- 
mittal of funds shall be provided to such 
State officers as may require the data for pur- 
poses of financial management and control. 
The State may provide for or continue pro- 
viding for the direct receipt of Federal funds 
in the case of State institutions of higher 
learning. 
State salaries paid from grants-in-aid 

Src. 203. After July 1, 1967, and except as 
specifically authorized pursuant to State 
law and agreed to by the Federal agency 
concerned in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the President, no Federal 
grant-in-aid to a State shall be used to pay 


a salary in excess of the regular salary 
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standards applicable to State employees 
generally, nor shall a grant-in-aid be used 
to pay all or part of a salary the full-time 
equivalent of which is in excess of the nor- 
mal annual rates of employees of the 
State or of State institutions of higher 
learning. 
Deposit of grants-in-aid 

Sec. 204. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law or regulation, no grant- 
in-aid to a State shall be required to be de- 
posited in a separate bank account apart 
from other funds administered by the State. 
All Federal grant-in-aid funds made avail- 
able to the States shall be properly ac- 
counted for as Federal funds in the accounts 
of the State. In each case the State agency 
concerned shall render regular authenticated 
reports to the appropriate Federal agency, 
covering the status and the application of 
the funds, the liabilities and obligations on 
hand, and such other facts as may be re- 
quired by said Federal agency. 

Scheduling of Federal transfers to the 

States 

Sec. 205. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law, heads of Federal de- 
partments and agencies responsible for ad- 
ministering grant-in-aid programs shall 
schedule the transfer of grant-in-aid funds 
consistent with program purposes and ap- 


‘plicable Treasury regulations, so as to mini- 


mize the time elapsing between the transfer 
of such funds from the United States Treas- 
ury and the disbursement thereof by a State 
whether such disbursement occurs prior to or 
subsequent to such transfer of funds. States 
shall not be held accountable for interest 
earned on grant-in-aid funds, pending their 
disbursement for program purposes. 
Eligibile State agency 


Sec. 206. Notwithstanding any other Fed- 
eral law which provides that a single State 
agency or multimember board or commission 
must be established or designated to admin- 
ister or supervise the administration of any 
grant-in-aid program, the head of any Fed- 
eral department or agency may, upon request 
of the Governor or other appropriate execu- 
tive or legislative authority of the State, re- 
sponsible for determining or revising the or- 
ganizational structure of State government, 
waive the single State agency or multimem- 
ber board or commission provision and ap- 
prove other State administrative structure or 
arrangements: Provided, That the head of 
the Federal department or agency determines 
that the objectives of the Federal statute 
authorizing the grant-in-aid program will 
not be endangered by the use of such other 
State structure or arrangements. 


TITLE UI—CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES AND TO LOCAL UNITS 
OF GOVERNMENT 

Statement of purpose 

Sec. 301. It is the purpose and intent of 
this title to establish a uniform policy and 
procedure whereby programs for grant-in- 
aid assistance from the Federal Government 
to the States or to their political subdivisions 
which may be enacted hereafter by the Con- 
gress shall be made the subject of sufficient 
subsequent review by the Congress to insure 
that (1) the effectiveness of grants-in-aid as 
instruments of Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion is improved and enhanced; (2) grant 
programs are revised and redirected as neces- 
sary to meet new conditions arising subse- 

quent to their original enactment; and (3) 

grant programs are terminated when they 

have substantially achieved their purpose. 
Expiration of grants-in-aid programs 
Sec. 302. Where any Act of Congress en- 
acted in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent 

Congress authorizes the making of grants- 

in-aid to two or more States or to political 

subdivisions of two or more States and no 
expiration date for such authority is speci- 
fied by law, and such grant is not specifically 
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exempted from the provisions of this title, 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations shall, not later than June 
80th of the fifth calendar year which begins 
after the effective date of such Act, make re- 
ports to Congress on such programs. In re- 
viewing such programs, the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
shall consider, among other relevant mat- 
ters, the criteria set forth in section 303 of 
this Act. 


Committee studies of grant-in-aid programs 


Sec. 303. Where any Act of Congress en- 
acted in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent 
Congress authorizes the making of grants-in- 
aid over a period of three or more years to 
two or more States or to political subdivisions 
of two or more States, then during the pe- 
riod beginning not later than twelve months 
immediately preceding the date on which 
such authority is to expire, the committees 
of the House and of the Senate to which leg- 
islation extending such authority would be 
referred shall, separately or jointly, conduct 
studies of the program under which such 
grants-in-aid are made with a view to as- 
certaining among other matters of concern 
to the committees, the following: 

(1) The extent to which the purposes for 
which the grants-in-aid are authorized have 
been met; 

(2) The extent to which such programs 
can be carried on without further financial 
assistance from the United States; 

(3) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the 
original program, or in procedures and re- 
quirements applicable thereto; 

(4) The extent to which such grant-in- 
aid programs are adequate to meet the grow- 
ing and changing needs which they were 
designed to support. 

Each such committee shall report the results 

of its investigation and study to its respec- 

tive House not later than one hundred and 
twenty days before such authority is due to 
expire. 

Records and audit 

Src. 304. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under (1) any Act of Congress enacted after 
the effective date of this Act which pro- 
vides for a grant-in-ald from the United 
States to a State or a political subdivision 
thereof, or (2) any new grant-in-aid agree- 
ment, or extension, modification, or altera- 
tion of any existing grant-in-aid agreement 
pursuant to existing law shall keep such 
records as the Federal agency administering 
such grant may prescribe, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and dis- 
position by such recipient of such grant-in- 
aid, the total cost of the project or under- 
taking in connection with which such 
grant-in-aid is given or used, and the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will 
facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The head of the Federal agency ad- 
ministering such grant and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the grants received. 

TITLE IV—PERMITTING FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES TO PROVIDE SPECIALIZED OR 
TECHNICAL SERVICES TO STATE AND LOCAL 
UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 

Statement of purpose 

Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title to 
encourage intergovernmental cooperation in 
the conduct of or technical serv- 
ices and provision of facilities essential to 
the administration of State or local govern- 
mental activities, many of which are nation- 
wide in scope and fimanced in part by 
Federal funds; to enable State or local gov- 
ernments to avoid unnecessary duplication of 
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special service functions; and to authorize 
all departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government which 
do not have such authority to provide special- 
ized or technical services to State and local 
governments. 
Authority to provide service N 
Sec, 402. The Secretary of any department 
or the administrative head of any agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is authorized within his discretion, 
upon written request from a State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, to provide specialized 
or technical services, upon the payment by 
the unit of Government making the request, 
of the salaries and such other cost to the de- 
partment or agency for performing such 
services: Provided, however, That such serv- 
ices shall include only those which the head 
of the Federal agency concerned determines 
are not reasonably and expeditiously avail- 
able through ordinary business channels. 
Reimbursement to appropriation 
Sec. 403. All moneys received by any de- 
partment or agency of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or any bureau or 


services. 

Reports to Congress 

Src. 404. The Secretary of any department 
or the administrative head of any agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall furnish annually to the re- 
spective Committees on Government Opera- 
tions of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives a summary report on the scope of the 
services provided under the administration 
of this title. 

Reservation of existing authority 

Src, 405. This title is in addition to and 
does not supersede any existing authority 
now possessed by any Federal department 
or agency with respect to furnishing services, 
whether on a reimbursable or nonreimburs- 
able basis, to State and local units of goy- 
ernment. 

TITLE V—COORDINATING INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Declaration of urban assistance policy 
Src. 501. (a) The economic and social de- 

velopment of the Nation, its strength in 
world affairs and the achievement of satis- 
factory levels of living depend in large degree 
upon the sound and orderly development of 
urban communities. In pursuit of this basic 
objective, the President may establish rules 
and regulations for uniform application in 
the formulation, evaluation, and review of 
urban development programs and projects 
for the on of federally aided urban fa- 
cilities, and Federal projects having a signif- 
icant impact on the development of urban 
and urbanizing communities. Such rules 
and regulations shall provide for full con- 
sideration of the concurrent achievement of 
the following specific objectives of urban de- 
velopment, and to the extent authorized by 
law reasoned choices shall be made between 
such objectives when they conflict: 

(1) Appropriate land uses for residential, 
commercial, industrial, governmental, in- 
stitutional, and other purposes; 

(2) Wise development and conservation of 
natural resources, including land, water, 
minerals, wildlife, and others; 

(3) Balanced transportation systems, in- 
cluding highway, air, water, pedestrian, mass 
transit, and other modes for the movement 
of people and goods; 

(4) Adequate outdoor recreation and open 
space; 
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(5) Protection of areas of unique natural 
beauty, historical and scientific interest; 

(6) Properly planned community facilities 
including utilities for the supply of power, 
water, and communications, for the safe dis- 
posal of wastes, and for other purposes; and 

(7) Any other objective through which 
urban development activities can contribute 
to the economic, social, and cultural devel- 
opment of the Nation, its strength In world 
affairs, and the achievement of enhanced 
levels of living. 

(b) All viewpoints—National, regional, 
State. and local—shall, to the extent pos- 
sible, be fully considered and taken into 
account in planning urban development pro- 
grams and projects. Regional, State, and 
local government objectives shall be consid- 
ered and evaluated within a framework of 
national public objectives, and available pro- 
jections of future national conditions and 
needs of regions, States, and localities shall 
be considered in plan formulation, evalua- 
tion, and review. 

(c) To the maximum extent possible, con- 
sistent with national objectives, all Federal 
aid for urban development purposes shall be 
consistent with and further the objectives 
of State and local government comprehen- 
sive planning for urban development. Con- 
sideration shall be given to all developmen- 
tal aspects of the total urban community 
including but not limited to housing, trans- 
portation, economic development, natural 
resources development, community facilities, 
and the general improvement of living en- 
vironments. 

(d) Each Federal department and agency 

an urban development aid pro- 
gram shall, to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, consult with and seek advice from all 
other significantly affected Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in an effort to assure 
fully coordinated programs. 

(e) Insofar as possible, systematic plan- 
ning required by individual Federal programs 
(such as highway construction, urban re- 
newal, and open space) shall be coordinated 
with and made part of comprehensive local 
and areawide urban development planning. 
Favoring units of general local government 

Sec. 502. (a) Notwithstanding any Fed- 
eral law providing that special purpose units 
of local governments are eligible to receive 
loans or grants-in-aid for urban develop- 
ment, units of general local government 
(cities, counties, towns, and townships) act- 
ing singly or jointly, shall be eligible to re- 
ceive such loans or grants-in-aid. Heads 
of Federal departments and agencies shall, in 
the absence of substantial reasons to the 
contrary, make such loans or grants-in-aid 
for urban development to units of general lo- 
cal government rather than to special pur- 
pose units of local government. 

(b) In the event that a loan or grant-in- 
aid is made to a special purpose unit of lo- 
cal government, the chief executive officer 
or the governing body of each unit of gen- 
eral local government in which the loan or 
grant recipient is located or which would 
be affected by the loan or grant-in-aid 
project: 

(1) shall be notified of the purpose, 
amounts, or other factors related to the 
proposed or actual loan or grant-in-aid to 
such special purpose unit of local govern- 
ment; 

(2) may participate in such normal pro- 
cedures as relate to budgeting of said loan 
or grant-in-aid; and 

(3) shall have the opportunity to have 
their comments made a part of the appli- 
cation for such loan or grant-in- aid. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of Federal law, joint sponsorship of a proj- 
ect eligible for grant or loan funds by two 
or more units of general local government, 
two or more special purpose units of gov- 
ernment, or any combination thereof, shall 
not limit the total amount of the loan or 
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grant - in- ald to less than the aggregate avail- 

able to the participating units of general lo- 

cal government and/or special purpose units 

of government acting singly. 

Consistency with plans and objectives of 
general local governments 


Sec. 503. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law, any application for a 
loan or grant made after June 30, 1966, for 
construction of hospitals, airports, water 
supply and distribution facilities, sewerage 
facilities and waste treatment works, water 
development and land conservation within 
any metropolitan area subject to the provi- 
sions of this title, shall be submitted to the 
unit of general local government with au- 
thority to operate in the area within which 
the project or facility is to be located. No 
action shall be taken by any Federal agency 
upon such application unless the governing 
body of the unit of general local govern- 
ment certifies that such project or facility is 
consistent with its planning objectives, If 
said unit does not act on an application 
ane ee 28 after its submission, the 

cation deemed a ved by said 
unit, The certification 5 the 
submission of such application to the area- 
wide agency pursuant to section 504 of this 
title. The foregoing requirements shall not 
be applicable in the case of applications from 
units of government larger than and encom- 
passing the unit of general local government 
TO which the project or facility is to be 


More effective utilization of certain Federal 
loans or grants by encouraging better co- 
ordinated local review of State and local 
applications for such loans or grants 
Sec. 604. (a) In order to assist Fed 

State, and local governments to icone 

their economy and efficiency of operations 

in meeting the governmental needs of the 
increasing concentration of population in 
metropolitan areas; to facilitate the coordi- 
nation of intergovernmental relationships 
and activities on a continuing basis; to pro- 
vide more effective exchange of information 
among the governments concerned at the 
earliest possible stage of planning and 
throughout the planning and development 
process; to encourage areawide compresen- 
sive planning on a continuing basis; and to 
encourage State and local governments to 
establish or improve facilities for coordi- 
nating areawide development, all applica- 
tions made after June 30, 1966, for Federal 
loans or grants to assist in carrying out open 
space land projects or for the construction 
of hospitals, airports, water supply and dis- 
tribution facilities, sewerage facilities and 
waste treatment works, highways, transpor- 
tation facilities, water development and land 
conservation within any metropolitan area 
ort be subject to the provisions of this 

(b) (1) Except as ovided in ‘aph 

(2) of this ee each e for 

a loan or grant of the type described In sub- 

section (a) shall be accompanied (i) by the 

comments and recommendations with re- 
spect to the project involved by an areawide 
agency designated to perform metropolitan 
or regional planning for the area within 
which the assistance is to be used, and which 
is, to the greatest practicable extent, com- 
posed of or responsible to the elected officials 
of the units of general local government 
within whose jurisdiction such agency is au- 
thorized to engage in such planning; and 
(ii) by a statement by the applicant that 
such comments and recommendations have 
been considered prior to formal submission 
of the application. Such comments shall 
include information concerning the extent to 
which the proposed urban development proj- 
ect or program is consistent with comprehen- 
sive planning developed or in the process of 
development for the metropolitan area and 
the extent to which such project or program 
contributes to the fulfillment of such area- 
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wide planning. The comments and recom- 
mendations and the statement referred to in 
this section shall, except in the case referred 
to in paragraph (2) of this subsection, be 
reviewed by the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to which such application is sub- 
mitted for the sole purpose of assisting it in 
determining whether the application is in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Federal law 
which govern the making of the loans or 
grants. 

(2) An application for a Federal loan or 
grant need not be accompanied by the com- 
ments and recommendations and the state- 
ment referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section if the applicant certifies that a plan 
or description of the project, meeting the re- 
quirements of such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed under subsection (ce) 
hereof, or such application has lain before 
an appropriate areawide agency or instru- 
mentality for a period of sixty days without 
comments or recommendations thereon being 
made by such agency or instrumentality. 

(3) The requirements of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the pur- 
poses of this title, involves a major change 
in the project covered by the application 
prior to such amendment. 

(c) The Bureau of the Budget or such 
other agency as may be designated by the 
President is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are deemed 
appropriate for the effective administration 
of this titie. 

TITLE VI—ACQUISITION, USE, AND DISPOSITION OF 
LAND WITHIN URBAN AREAS BY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN CONFORMITY WITH LAND UTILIZA- 
TION PROGRAMS OF AFFECTED LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Amendment of Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act 


Sec. 601. The Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U.S. C. 471 et seq.) is amended by adding 

“at the end thereof a new title as follows: 
“TITLE VIII—URBAN LAND UTILIZATION 
“Short title 


“Src. 801. This title may be cited as the 

‘Federal Urban Land-Use Act’, 
“Declaration of purpose and policy 

“Src. 802. It is the purpose of this title to 
promote more harmonious intergovernmental 
relations by prescribing uniform policies and 
procedures whereby the Administrator shall 
acquire, use, and dispose of land in urban 
areas in order that urban land transactions 
entered into for the General Services Admin- 
istration or on behalf of other Federal agen- 
cies shall be consistent with zoning and land- 
use practices and shall be made to the great- 
est practicable extent in accordance with 
planning and development objectives of the 
local governments and local planning agen- 
cies concerned. 

“Disposal of urban lands 


“Sec. 803. (a) Whenever the Administra- 
tor contemplates the disposal for or on be- 
half of any Federal agency of any real 
property situated within an urban area, he 
shall, prior to offering such land for sale, 
give reasonable notice to the head of the 
governing body of the unit of general local 
government having jurisdiction over zoning 
and land-use regulation in the geographical 
area within which the land or lands are 
located in order to afford the government 
the opportunity of zoning for the use of 
such land in accordance with local com- 
prehensive planning. 

“(b) The Administrator, to the greatest 
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practicable extent, shall furnish to all pro- 
spective purchasers of such real property, 
full, and complete information concerning— 

(1) current zoning regulations and pros- 
pective zoning requirements and objectives 
for such property when it is unzoned; and 

“(2) current availability to such property 
of streets, sidewalks, sewers, water, street- 
lights, and other service facilities and pros- 
pective availability of such services if such 
property is included in comprehensive 
planning. 

“Acquisition or change of use of real 
property 

“Sec. 804 (b) In the acquisition or change 
of use of any real property situated in an 
urban area as a site for public building, the 
Administrator shall, to the extent he deter- 
mines practicable— 

02) comply with and conform to zoning 
regulations of the unit of general local gov- 
ernment having jurisdiction with respect to 
the area within which such property is sit- 
uated and the planning and development 
objectives of such local government. 

“(1) consider all objections made to any 
such acquisition or changed use by such 
unit of government upon the ground that 
the proposed acquisition or use conflicts or 
would conflict with such regulations or 
objectives; and 

“(a) To the extent practicable, prior to a 
commitment to acquire any real property 
situated in an urban area, the Administra- 
tor shall notify the unit of general local gov- 
ernment exercising zoning and land-use 
jurisdiction over the land proposed to be 
purchased of his intent to acquire such land 
and the proposed use of the property. In 
the event that the Administrator determines 
that such advance notice would have an 
adverse impact on the proposed purchase, 
he shall, upon conclusion of the acquisition, 
immediately notify such local government 
of the acquisition and the proposed use of 
the property. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 805. As used in this title 

“(a) ‘Unit of general local government’ 
means any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general-purpose political sub- 
division of a State. 

“(b) ‘Urban area’ means— 

“(1) any geographical area within the 
jurisdiction of any incorporated city, town, 
borough, village, or other unit of general local 
government, except county or parish, having 
a population of ten thousand or more in- 
habitants; 

“(2) that portion of the geographical area 
within the jurisdiction of any county, town, 
township, or similar governmental entity 
which contains no Incorporated unit of gen- 
eral local government but has a population 
density equal to or exceeding one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants per square mile; 
and 
8) that portion of any geographical area 
situated adjacent to the boundary of any in- 
corporated unit of general local government 
which has such population density. 

“(c) ‘Comprehensive planning’ includes 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to the needs of a unit of general local goy- 
ernment: 

“(1) preparation, as a guide for long- 
range development, of general physical plans 
with respect to the pattern and intensity of 
land use and the provision of public facili- 
ties, including transportation facilities, to- 
gether with long-range fiscal plans for such 
development; 

“(2) programing of capital improvements 
based on a determination of relative urgency, 
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together with definitive financing plans for 
the improvement to be constructed in the 
earlier years of the program; 

“(3) coordination of all related plans of 
the departments or subdivisions of the gov- 
ernment concerned} 

“(4) intergovernmental coordination of 
related planning activities among the State 
and local governmental agencies concerned; 
and 

(5) preparation of regulatory and admin- 
istrative measures in support of the fore- 
going.” 


Wisconsin American Legion and Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary Sponsor Annual 
County Youth Government Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, efforts to 
foster understanding and interest on the 
part of young people in the operation of 
government at all levels will help assure 
the continuing strength of our democ- 
Tacy. 

For nearly a decade, the American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxil- 
jary have been playing an important 
role in these efforts in Wisconsin. They 
have sponsored the excellent program 
of County Youth Government Day, 
which does much to enlighten youths 
about the operation of their county gov- 
ernments. As a former county com- 
mander of the American Legion and as 
Milwaukee County executive, John 
Doyne has been a leader in creating and 
carrying out this program. 

Recently, Clavia M. Tews, vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin department of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, wrote a 
summary of the County Youth Govern- 
ment Day program. I take pleasure in 
including it: 

County YOUTH GOVERNMENT 


The American Legion and the American 
Legion Auxillary in the State of Wisconsin 
having a definite interest in the education 
of their youth, with the assistance of other 
organizations in some instances, has spon- 
sored County Youth Government Day for 
approximately 10 years. 

Students are elected in their schools to 
fill the various county offices. A day is spent 
at their county seat at which time informa- 
tive general sessions and moot courts are 
held. Each youngster Is given an opportu- 
nity to work directly with his cocounty 
officer to learn the duties of the office. Cer- 
tificates of participation are given to each 
student with a request that they report back 
to their respective schools. The interest of 
the students together with the enthusiasm 
and cooperation of the county officials is 
remarkable. 

This past year there was 100 percent par- 
ticipation of the counties of the First, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth Congres- 
sional Districts. A large number of counties 
initlated this program for the first time. 
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A Message to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress From the President 
and Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I enclose 
herewith for reprinting in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD a message from the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States to the 52d Annual National Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress in Washington: 

THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, June 8, 1965. 
Mr. Hxxar H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Orange Park, Fla. 

Dran Mz. BUCKMAN; Please accept my sin- 
Cere congratulations on the occasion of the 
52d Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

The Rivers and Harbors Congress has rend- 
ered great service to Our Nation for over 
half a century. I highly commend the 
Vision and leadership which have inspired 
the cooperative, productive effort of our 
Federal, State, and local agencies, and pri- 
vate interests, in support of essential pro- 
grams for the development of our precious 
water resources. 

While flood control projects already built 
are protecting many areas, two major flood 
disasters since your last convention have 
emphasized the necessity for effectively ad- 
vancing the work of further curbing the 
destructive power of our rivers. 

We must also encourage the adoption of 
realistic measures to conserve our available 
supply of good water to abate the pollution 
of our streams, to expand and improve our 
navigation systems, to develop more fully our 
Nation's hydroelectric power potential, to 
Provide increasingly for healthful outdoor 
recreation, to conserve our fish and wildlife 
heritage, and, in seeking these objectives, to 
Preserve and enhance the beauty of our 
land. 

I am fully confident that the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress will continue 
to play a forceful role in the attainment of 
all these vital national goals. 

Sincerely, 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, June 2, 1965. 

Mr. Harry BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, care of the Honorable Robert Sikes, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Buckman: My congratulations to 
you en the occasion of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. 

Our President has stressed the importance 
of improving and beautifying our waterways 
as an integral part of building the Great 
Society. Your tireless efforts in this direc- 
tion are most gratifying. 

Poking best wishes for a successful conven- 

on. 

Sincerely, 
Husret H. HUMPHREY. 
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Looking Into Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the July 28, 
1965, edition of the Washington Post. 

The creation by President Johnson of 
the Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice is a good 
step in the right direction. The Com- 
mission will be concerned with organized 
crime and the national aspects of crimi- 
nality, in addition to the causes from 
which crime springs. In the area of the 
protection of citizens in a civilized so- 
ciety, there is wide scope for Federal re- 
search and leadership, which this Com- 
mission will provide. 

The editorial follows: 

LOOKING INTO ORIME 

The new Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice is another in- 
dication that President Johnson is not 
merely mouthing words when he talks about 
the Great Society. His administration has 
undertaken a systematic attack upon the 
weaknesses of our social structure, If the 
amenities of life In these United States are to 
be enhanced, lawlessness must yield no less 
than poverty, ignorance and disease. By 
launching what he has called a “war against 
crime” the President has significantly broad- 
ened the scope of his demand for a rising 
level of civilization. 

It should not be supposed that the Presi- 
dent intends by this action to center respon- 
sibility for the administration of justice in 
the Federal Government. His creation of a 
national commission to probe into the depths 
of the crime problem follows his announce- 
ment of a similar but local body for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The national commission 
headed by the Attorney General will neces- 
sarily concern itself with organized crime and 
the national aspects of criminality in addi- 
tion to the from which crime 
springs, which hold a common interest for 
all law-enforcement agencies, 

This body will have the best opportunity 
ever opened to any group to probe into the 
causes of crime. For this task it should as- 
semble the ablest experts in the land. In- 
deed, the greatest contribution of this na- 
tionwide study may come in the sphere of 
correcting conditions that lead to lawless- 
ness. Certainly in this area there is wide 
scope for Federal research and Federal spon- 
sorship of long-range amelioration efforts. 

The basic task, as the President noted, is 
to provide for the safety of citizens in a 
civilized society. A country which records 
2,604,426 serious crimes in a single year, in- 
cluding 326,461 crimes of violence, has fallen 
woefully short of a satisfactory performance. 
Disregard for human life, safety and property 
simply cannot continue to grow as fast as 
it has been growing in recent years without 
imperiling the basis of our free society. 

But the President is asking for a com- 
prehensive analysis of the whole problem— 
not just a crackdown on the criminal ele- 
ments. No doubt the Commission will study 
such questions as the abolition of capital 
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punishment, which has already been ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice. 
Thought may also be given to compensation 
of the victims of crime. If tax money were 
used to pay for the depredations of hood- 
lums, citizens might well be more cooperative 
in the gigantic task of law enforcement. The 
control of firearms will be another must“ 
for the Commission. 

The study may well show that vast in- 
creases in policemen, judges, parole super- 
visors, counselors and psychiatrists are es- 
sential. We think the public should be pre- 
pared for some drastic shifts in the direc- 
tion of criminal justice and the treatment 
of prisoners as well as in the attention that 
is given to these problems. The growing 
affluence of our soclety is almost certain to 
encourage further increases in crime unless 
new and more effective remedial measures 
can be devised and systematically applied. 
Wise and authoritative leadership is needed 
and there appears to be good reasons for 
hope that it will be forthcoming from the 
Katzenbach Commission, 


Se ũ—᷑— 


Arthur J. Goldberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
fellow members to an excellent editorial 
that appeared in the Decatur Review 
on July 26, 1965, in behalf of our new 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that Ambassador Goldberg's 
ability to express his ideas in a forceful 
and fluent manner will undoubtedly 
command respect in the fulfillment of 
his goals at the U.N. 

The editorial follows: 

MAN OF MEDIATION GOES To UN. $ 

It will likely take some time 
of the world to get to know . 
J. Goldberg should be a valuable and valued 
oe to the councils of the United Na- 

Justice Goldberg's experience cannot 
summed up by such terms as Spend ve 
service, international relations or foreign pol- 
icy but, rather, under such titles as negoti- 
ator, arbitrator, interpreter and mediator. 

Finding solutions through negotiation and 
settlement rather than force or smashing 
victory has been Arthur Goldberg’s forte. 
As counsel for the United Steelworkers 
Union, as counsel for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization, as U.S. Secretary of Labor 
5 Justice of the U.S, Su- 

chief success has 

bringing accord out of division. en 

As Secretary of Labor lr. Goldberg 
brought a new concept to the Federal role 
in labor-management disputes. Instead of 
considering solely the merits of the immedi- 
ate issue he introduced the long-view criteria 
of what ls best for the total national interest. 

These are qualities that are in all to scarce 
supply in the United Nations. Of division 
there is no lack. For more accord there is 
desperate need. 
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The long view, the view of what is best 
for the total national interest rather than 
what might seem best at the particular time 
on a particular issue, could prove to be a real 
asset in U.N. negotiations. 

The initial reaction of U.N. representa- 
tives has been to take a “wait and see atti- 
tude.” Justice Goldberg is not that well 
known abroad and judgments are apparently 
being reserved until they have some factual 
basis on which to be made. / 

The new U.N. Ambassador could expect no 
more than this. It is certainly a better 
start than he has undoubtedly experienced 
in some labor-management disputes. 

The world, as does the Nation, awaits the 
entrance of a proven negotiator into the 
stalemate-to-end-all-stalemates that is at 
the moment the United Nations. 


Ambassador Goldberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial in Newsday of July 22, 1965, pub- 
lished in Long Island, N.Y., states is suc- 
cinct and striking terms the admiration 
and tribute which we all feel toward our 
new Ambassador to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg. 

This distinguished American, by ac- 
cepting this position of great importance 
to our Nation, the free world and the 
cause of world peace, strengthens our 
confidence and faith in the United Na- 
tions. His appointment gives new hope 
to the ideal of peace through understand- 
ing and a world of justice and law. He 
will bring to the world conference table 
the skills of an outstanding mediator and 
worldwide respect as a man of reason and 
understanding. His will be a voice of 
dignity and clarity, of eloquence and 
conscience. May the Almighty give him 
the strength to speak for freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace and bless him with good 
health for long years to continue our 
important mission at the United Nations. 

The Newsday editorial follows:- 

From the Newsday (L. I.) July 22, 1965] 

AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 

Supreme Court Justice Arthur J. Gold- 
berg—a splendid judge, a fine citizen, and a 
skilled mediator with a brilliant mind as well 
as abundant patience—has been named by 
President Johnson to succeed Adlai E. Stev- 
enson as Ambassador to the United Nations. 

A successor to Stevenson would under any 
circumstances pose a difficult problem of 
choice, but the designation of Justice Gold- 
berg is brilliant precisely because it is orig- 
inal. He isa true and typical American prod- 
uct. He grew up in the slums of Chicago, 
distinguished himself in college, and from 
1929 through the 1950's distinguished him- 
self a a labor lawyer and an advocate of 
reform legislation before becoming Secre- 
tary of Labor under President Kennedy. In 
August 1962, he succeeded Felix Frankfurter 
on the Supreme Court, in this new post 
comporting himself both with ty and 
compassion in his interpretations of the law. 

To move from the remote quiet of the 
Court to the hurly-burly of the U.N. from 
the contemplative life to the active advocacy 
of American diplomatic positions, from a 
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sympathetic environment to one in which he 
will constantly be subject to challenge by 
those who disagree with the positions of 
the United States—that was a great sacrifice 
for Justice Goldberg and for his family as 
well. He has surrendered a lifetime job for 
one that can at any time be subject to the 
vagaries of politics or to shifts in Presidential 

He has done so because he is a 
great patriot and a notable citizen, a worthy 
successor to Adlai Stevenson. We wish him 
well. 


Beauty Losing Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
cent rush to pass the administration’s 
endless supply of bills, one area of impor- 
tant legislation has been neglected by 
this Congress and seemingly by our 
President. Many words have been 
spoken about the beautification of Amer- 
ica and the despicable conditions of pol- 
lution of both air and water which we 
see every day. Despite these words, 
Congress seems to want to let this im- 
portant area of legislation slide by again. 
An editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor on July 27, 1965, expressed my 
feelings on this subject so well, Mr. 
Speaker, that I wish to insert it into the 
Record. It expresses the feelings of a 
growing number of people across this 
land who are becoming tired of looking 
at the unsightly waste we constantly see 
before us. The blame for this terrible 
situation cannot easily be affixed, and to 
simply say that we must stop is not look- 
ing at the issue in its complexity. Con- 
gress should consider this important 
problem as soon as possible. 

The article follows: 

BEAUTY-LOSING CONTEST 


In the contest for priority legislative at- 
tention, beauty is losing out. President 
Johnson's much heralded highway beautifi- 
cation program is in serious difficulty. The 
House Subcommittee on Roads is unwilling 
to divert funds from the interstate highway 
construction program. With some justifica- 
tion is recognizes defense, safety, and con- 
venience as having priority over beauty. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has yet shown no ess to appropriate 
additional funds for highway beautification. 
The administration has not pushed it to do 
so. Certain interest groups are lined up 
against the program. 

In his February address on natural beauty, 
the President also called for decisive action 
to reduce air pollution. Here the adminis- 
tration’s program has likewise down. 
The auto industry has stoutly opposed pro- 
visions to control auto exhaust fumes pend- 
ing “further research.” 

The coal and oil industries have ada- 
mantly opposed the stiff air pollution con- 
trol standards for new Federal installations 
set by the Public Health Service. In each 
case industry is troubled by the added costs 
involved. 

If roadside billboards and junkyards, if 
polluted air and water, which make such an 
outstanding contribution to the building of 
an ugly America, are to be brought under 
effective control, it will take a concerted 
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effort on the part of individuals, private 
groups, and government far greater than the 
present half-hearted endeavor. 

Beautification of the cities and the land- 
scape was hardly one of the blessings of the 
industrial revolution, We have become all 
too callous to ugliness, accepting it as a fact 
of modern life. The time has come to restore 
to beauty the high priority it had in the 
days of the golden age of Athens. It is not 
too late to help beauty win this contest, 


World Law Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent signed a proclamation on July 8, 
1965, which proclaimed September 13, 
1965, as World Law Day. 

In these times when individual lib- 
erties are threatened by communism 
throughout the world, the American peo- 
ple reaffirm their faith in the ultimate 
rule of law as the only firm basis for 
peace and justice among men. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has 
affirmed this faith eloquently in his re- 
marks at the signing of this proclama- 
tion. I offer them to my colleagues for 
their attention: 


Wasuinoton, D.C. 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

President Lyndon Balnes Johnson pro- 
claimed September 13, 1965, as World Law 
Day at a White House ceremony, July 8, 
1965. In his remarks to representative law 
leaders of the United States, the President 
said, Today we are meeting in this manner 
to observe the signing of a proclamation 
which, in its way, expresses something of the 
greatst importance about the purposes of the 
American people and the purposes of the 
American nation. And that is our commit- 
ment to, and our quest toward, a world where 
all men may live i. peace with the hope of 
justice under the rule of law. 

“That goal cannot be made real by any 
proclamation that I issue or sign, it cannot 
be attained by the observance of any single 
day of the year. But I do believe that by 
observing together one day designated as 
World Law Day we may remind ourselves, 
and we hope call to the attention of others, 
that a decent world ruled by just law is not a 
vain dream. 

“It can be real. It will be true—if the 
peace-loving peoples uphold the beginnings 
of world law with the same resolve as they 
defend the end of individual liberty. 

“This century has really seen the begin- 
ning of a will and an effort to establish re- 
spect for the rule of law over the conduct of 
the nations of the world. 

“And by faithfully honoring our agree- 
ments, by faithfully keeping our treaties to 
which we are party, we seek to assure sub- 
stance for the dream of a world that is ruled 
by law. 

“This year, in September, the leaders of 
the law for many nations will assemble here 
in Washington. In observance of this Inter- 
national Cooperation Year they will confer 
on this most vital and on this most basic 
subject of strengthening the hope for world 
peace by strengthening the rule of law among 
nations of the world. 

“And so to honor this significant occasion, 
I am today proclaiming September the 13th, 
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1965, as World Law Day. In so doing, I would 
call upon citizens throughout the land to 
join in appropriate observances on that day 
to reaffirm our abiding American goal of a 
world where all men live in obedience to the 
rule of laws that they have chosen, rather 
than in subjugation to the rule of men that 
they have not chosen.” 


Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
overwhelming popular support of Ameri- 
can citizens for the programs of Presl- 
dent Johnson was again demonstrated 
this week with the published results of 
the Gallup poll on proposed revision of 
the immigration laws. 

The results of this poll printed in the 
July 25 New York Herald Tribune indi- 
cated that 7 out of 10 Americans support 
the basic plan of President Johnson to 
change our immigration laws to reflect 
an emphasis on job skills and an aban- 
donment of the old national origin sys- 
tem. As the article pointed out: 

If the public were drafting the new law, 
its provisions would be along the lines Presi- 
dent Johnson has suggested. 


I believe this legislation is good, is 
necessary, and should be passed before 
this session of the 89th Congress finishes 
its business. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
Herald Tribune story in the Rxconn: 
From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 

July 25, 1965] 
PUBLIC Backs JOHNSON ON IMMIGRATION 
REVISION 
(By George Gallup) 

PurncetTon, N.J.—One of the measures Pres- 
ident Johnson hopes to see passed at this 
session of Congress fs a revised immigration 
law. A feature of the present law which he 
is hoping will be eliminated is the so-called 
national origins system, limiting the number 
of immigrants from some countries more 
than others. 

The system has been criticized as discrim- 
inatory and undemocratic, and President 
Johnson's two predecessors both asked Con- 
gress for revision, without result. But now 
committees in both the Senate and the 
House are holding hearings on revisions in 
line with the President's recommendations, 
and Washington observers believe a new bill 
may be 1 

If the public were drafting the new law, its 
provisions would be along the lines Presi- 
dent Johnson has suggested—no national 
origins quota system, and no increase in the 
total number of immigrants admitted each 
year. In a recent survey, Gallup poll inter- 
viewers across the Nation asked a representa- 
tive cross-section of adults a series of ques- 
tions about immigration. 

All persons in the survey were asked how 
important they considered job skills, country 
of birth and having relatives in this country 
in determining whether or not an immigrant 
should be admitted to live In this country. 
About seven persons in ten said job skills 
were important, while only one in three felt 
the country of birth was important. 
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This was the wording of the question: 

“How important do you think each of the 
following factors should be in determining 
whether or not a person from another 
country be admitted to live in the United 
States—very important or not very im- 
portant? That he have occupational skills? 
That he have relatives who are American 
citizens with whom he can live? The coun- 
try in which he was born?” 


Have occupational skills? 


No inn.. — 
Have relatives who are citizens? 


Percent 
Very, enn oso ease a 55 
Not very important 38 
No opinion F 7 

Country where he was born 

Percent 
Very important. — 33 
Not very important 56 
No omen. 2 11 


Though a majority of the people favor 
liberalizing the law in terms of the country 
of origin, they are not in favor of increasing 
the number of immigrants admitted. 

The question asked: “Should immigration 
be kept at its present level, increased or de- 
creased?” 


Level of immigration 


No opinion 2 20 


This Is Really War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several months, I have taken the 
liberty of expressing my concern, on nu- 
merous occasions, about the develop- 
ments in Vietnam. 

I was heartened by the President's 
reiteration in his speech yesterday of his 
desire and his willingness to continue to 
explore ways and means of negotiating 
this conflict, and feel that this public 
commitment will react favorably on the 
United States. 

I was interested in the editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s New York 
Times, and would like to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the 
editorial herewith: 

Tuts Is REALLY War 

The President’s measured speech to the 
Nation yesterday could leave no doubt about 
the seriousness of the situation in which 
this country finds itself today in respect to 
the war in Vietnam. 

The United States is now fighting a land 
war in Asia—a limited one so far but never- 
theless a war on the Asiatic Continent. It 
is a war to which more men, materiel and 
money must daily be committed—not to 
achieve an evanescent victory but to prevent 
further deterioration in the American mili- 
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tary position. It is a war in the jungles of 
Asia against an ever-growing and well- 
trained guerrilla force that is fighting in its 
own kind of country among its own peopie 
to. overthrow a government of no popular 
standing or strength, with which the United 
States is allied. 

It is a war the primary goal of which 
now—so far as the United States is con- 
cerned—is to convince the Communists that 
they cannot achieve their aims in Vietnam 
by force of arms. And it is a war which, as 
both the President and Ho Chi Minh have 
indicated could go on for months, years or 
decades. 

Despite the deep difficulties of the present 
and the tremendous implications for the 
future, few Americans will quarrel with 
President Johnson’s determined conclusion 
to hold on in Vietnam. This is quite differ- 
ent from saying we will bring the other side 
to its knees. 

The President is now encouraging Ambas- 
sador Goldberg to see what the United Na- 
tions or any member country can do to 
bring about negotiations. It is vital to keep 
open the door to a parley, and Mr. Johnson 
specifically mentioned his willingness to dis- 
cuss Hanoi’s own proposals. The possibilities 
of utilizing the 1954 Geneva agreement need 
further exploration, as the President again 
indicated. However, it should be 
that the breakdown of the 1954 treaty was 
as much the fault of Saigon and Washing- 
ton as it was of Hanoi. 

But—no doubt because of the deteriorat- 
ing military situation which President John- 
son has just taken steps to arrest—the Com- 


for both sides. The Government of the Unit- 
ed States knows this and publicly recognizes 
it, and is ready “to move from the battle- 
field to the conference table” without pre- 
conditions. 

The President made it very clear yester- 
day that he intends a controlled and severely 
limited operation on the part of the 
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Wake Up, America: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I submit, for reprint- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
Nashville Banner of July 16, 1965, en- 
titled “The Nation Is at War.” The pub- 
lisher of the Nashville Banner, Mr. James 
G. Stahlman, is one of America’s most 
responsible and best-known newspaper- 
men. 

WAKE Up, America: THE NATION Is at Wan 

It's an odd menagerie from which raucous 
voices rise—and screams in the night; for 


The Nation Is at War 
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purpose of infection with their own virus, 
to defame and divide America. They run 
the gamut, from intellectual harples to the 
conglomerate addicts of beatnik pills—but 
despite diversity of feather and frock, they 
are one in contempt and their target of hate. 
To whatever cause they feel allegiance, it is 
not the United States of America. 

They assemble, as in that Harvard teach-in 
Wednesday night, to dissemble; and read the 
riot act to U.S. policy. There ragtag lumin- 
aries chanted their theme song—the bor- 
rowed, equivalent lyrics of “Yankee, Go 
Home. —interspersed with vicious slurs at 
President Johnson, questioning his sanity. 

Character assassins come in various mental 
sizes, types, and settings; but are recognizable 
by sight as well as sound and smell. There's 
a stripe running from head to tail. They 
are beloved only of their own kind, with 
whom they fraternize; a fifth column on 
whatever premises they trespass, whether 
they preach sedition, per se, or engage in 
verbal assault on the Nation's Chief Mag- 
istrate. 

The outrage at Cambridge was character- 
istic of this stripe, and an audience of de- 
cency would have not kept its seat for such 
a tirade of venom spewed on the President 
man and office. These characters would have 
relied, for protection of the “right” they 
claimed, on the very institutions of govern- 
ment they were abusing. In their contempt 
for authority, they would crumble the very 
law which is the instrument of individual 
and public defense. The ignoramus might 
not know that, but college professors 
should—and do. An author, of whatever di- 
mension in public repute, like Norman 
Mailer, unquestionably should, and does. 

America cannot countenance, by ignoring 
it, this affront—climaxing the series of epi- 
sodes in a campaign of brainwashing ad- 
dressed to insurrection. It owes no such 
considerations of tolerance to those who— 
whether merely stupid, or purblind celeb- 
rity” dupes, infatuated with their own IQ— 
in time of war give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

Make no mistake about it, America is at 
war, and that war is escalating. 

The conflict in Asia is no less real because 
it has not been formally declared by Con- 
gress. We are at grips with the enemy 
there—with American sons on that firing 
line, in a number approaching 100,000; and 
an additional mobilization of 200,000 in 
prospect for security readiness wherever the 
need exists. Á 

ess of the nomenclature employed 
to date—for lack of precise definition—that 
isn’t a “police action.“ Bearing in mind the 
scope of enemy aggression built and building 
for a test of American initiative, courage, and 
resolution in the defense of freedom to which 
there it is committed, the dimensions of 
threat exceed the one met in Korea. 

The cost of that stand will be in blood and 
substance; but American men there sent 
know that the ultimate sacrifice would be 
greater if—failing to meet in full strength 
the Communist challenge, we merely post- 
poned the eventual showdown. 

Awesome decisions rested on realization of 
that, and realism abandoned the no-win pol- 
icy that prevailed too long. President John- 
son acted as national honor and free world 
survival decreed; with courage, and with con- 
fidence in the patriotic response of a people 
equally conmcerned—when they know the 
score—with freedom's future. 

They need to be told that score in all its 
stark reality; not in spoon-fed doses, to 
awaken by degrees and stages to the full 
picture. 

The war is going on in Asia—in Vietnam 
and on its perimeter northward where the 
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enemy is entrenched; and if must be won 
there, before it spills over from that to 
another continent—namely our own. 

It is not an engagement for timidity and 
mincing steps of Nice Nellieism, sensitive to 
the possibility of offending the enemy. The 
war is of that enemy's making—and there 
must be no repetition of the retreat and ap- 
peasement and privileged-sanctuary business 
that made for disaster in Korea, as well as 
that which permitted establishment of Cas- 
tro's Communist bastion with its Russian 
missiles in Cuba. 

The American people never have failed 
to rally solidly to the flag—and follow where 
it leads—in times of military crisis. Histori- 
cally, they have awaited only trumpet call 
sounding no uncertain note. When it is 
made abundantly clear by our policy spokes- 
men, it actually will confirm what concerned 
millions have known all along—that sooner 
or later this showdown was inevitable; and 
that there is no substitute for victory. 

The American people by and large know 
which side they are on—and it isn’t that of 
the enemy, or the putrid pipsqueaks addicted 
to that side out of global obsessions con- 
temptuous of their country, affinity with the 
brainwash technique to the point of border- 
line treason; or for ideological kick. 

To even the casual beholder it must be 
significant that these odd-balls expend no 
vituperation on the enemy. They reserve it 
for the President of the United States, and 
his military and foreign policy advisers; and 
they spew it in compounded doses when the 
policy formulated begins to knock with real 
meaning on the enemy’s door. The insult 
they magnify embraces every mother’s son 
now fighting where he was sent by his Gov- 
ernment—and they spit upon the graves 
where brave men sleep. 

No American in his or her right mind will 
fail to register repugnance at such an ex- 
hibition. Let it be said that in this spectacle 
of contempt, the contempt is mutual—and 
the would-be brainwashers need a launder- 
ing not only of brain but soul. They are 
celebrities only in the sense that a tumble- 
bug is the cynosure of curious eyes before 
he gets stepped on. It's stepping time. 

Notwithstanding the doodlebug riffraff, 
this is not a divided country, with the 
realities of war registering and mounting 
daily. It can be and will be a more solidly 
united country, on the issues involved, when 
the facts of military crisis are fully submit- 
ted for its total enlightenments. 

The President of the United States has 
awesome responsibilities, indeed. The people 
share with him the ultimate responsibility— 
and need to be told, insofar as security 
considerations permit, the whole story. 

The day cannot be far off when President 
Johnson must appear before Congress, and 
there present formally the case of and for 
this confrontation, At the first available 
moment he should do that, 

The Chief Executive, the parents, wives, 
sweethearts, brothers, sisters, friends, and 
associates of the thousands of Americans 
already in Vietnam, and the other countless 
thousands who will see service there and 
elsewhere before it is concluded—should be 
spared the indignities, the tortures, the dis- 
couragements being heaped upon them by 
bellowing blatherskites in Washington, the 
phoney protests of the collegiate leftists, the 
raucous rantings of paid professional rabble- 
rousers mouthing the Commie line of retreat 
and get out: 

This is the time for unity. 

The United States cannot afford division 
against the common enemy. 

It is time to shut up, stand up, and put 
up. 

This war must be won. 
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Repeal of Section 14(b) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended and section 705(b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 and to amend the first proviso 


of section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, séc- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law has 
been a source of great controversy for 
many years. Specifically, it states: 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or territory in which such 


execution or application is prohibited by 
State or territorial law. 


The manner in which the legislation 
to repeal this section of the law is being 
considered is a somewhat sad commen- 
tary on the procedures of the House of 
Representatives, although it is not unlike 
the “ram it through” legislative opera- 
tion which has characterized this session 
of the 89th Congress. As one of the lib- 
eral newspapers in the country observed 
br regard to the procedure on this 

This is not a routine decision. It should 
be taken only after adequate debate and 


freedom to consider valid amendments on 
the floor of the House. 


The gentleman from New York, Rep- 
resentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
chairman of the Labor and Education 
Committee, has proposed such a tight 
limit on the right of Members of this 
House to offer amendments that it is 
restricted to repealing section 14(b) in 
the chairman’s way or not at all, 

There is great misconception in some 
quarters that the so-called right-to-work 
laws in 19 States deny any worker the 
right to join a union. Perhaps this is 
not widespread, but it is an opinion 
which has been expressed in mail which 
I have received from some of my con- 
stituents. Of course, nothing could be 
farther from the fact. 

The State legislatures in each of the 50 
States have been given the responsibil- 
ity and the authority to enact laws with 
regard.to union and open shop policies. 
In 31 States today legislatures have 
adopted union shop laws. Certainly the 
Federal Government should not have the 
right to enact any legislation that would 
wipe out these laws. In the same con- 
sistent conviction that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right to obliterate those 
laws which are constitutional and which 
have been adopted and by the 
States, I contend that the repeal of 14(b) 
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is fundamentally wrong. Bear in mind 
that the laws in all of the 50 States with 
regard to organized labor have been 
placed on the State statutes by men and 
women selected by the electorate to ex- 
ercise this judgment in their behalf. 
Whether we agree with their judgment 
or not, the fact remains that any inva- 
sion by the Federal Government in these 
areas certainly nullified the right of the 
electorate in those States to provide 
State laws which are their responsibility. 

In other words, we cannot consistently 
take the position that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right to tamper with the 
union shop laws enacted by 31 States, 
and I believe in this principle; but by the 
same token, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment does not have the right to tamper 
with those laws in 19 States which are 
both proper and constitutional. 

I believe that the issue before us can 
be summed up in the words of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post yesterday and which certainly 
generally reflects my views on it. It 
should be stated that the Washington 
Post has never been in any manner anti- 
labor and has, in fact, been regarded as 
one of the great liberal newspapers of 
the country. The editorial follows: 

REFORMING TAFT-HARTLEY 

The question of repealing section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act will presumably be 
decided by the House today under very un- 
favorable circumstances. We think the 
House was well advised to move the issue to 
the floor under the new 21-day rule after 
the Rules Committee failed to give it clear- 
ance. The Rules Committee had to be noti- 
fied that the House will not tolerate its ob- 
structionism on this or any other measure. 
It does not follow, however, that the House 
should hasten to give its approval to the 
bill, On the contrary, we think the best in- 
terests of the country would be served by 
laying this bill aside until a more compre- 
hensive modification of the Taft-Hartley Act 
can be undertaken, 

The bill before the House has the narrow 
purpose of nullifying the so-called right-to- 
work laws now in effect in 19 States and of 
forbidding the passage of similar State meas- 
ures in the future. No doubt there is much 
to be said for a national policy of tolerating 
or not tolerating the union shop in industries 
affecting interstate commerce. In passing 


States set up their own separate policies. 
Someday it may wish to return to a uniform 
national policy, but we doubt that the time 
is now ripe, and the vehicle being rushed 
through Congress is far from being an ap- 


propriate one. 
Some weeks ago Senator Javrrs pointed 


out that there are many weaknesses in the 
Taft-Hartley Act which ought to be cor- 
rected. Though he favored repeal of section 
14(b), he wanted to make it part of a pack- 
age of Taft-Hartley reforms. Especially vital 
is the improvement of that section of the law 
which deals with national emergency labor 
disputes. Hope of getting this and other 
parts of the law overhauled would be weak- 
ened by passage of the present bill. 

With all its faults, the Taft-Hartley Act 
strikes a balance between management on 
one side and organized labor on the other. 
Tt is a delicate and complicated balance. If 
it is going to be altered, we think the changes 
should come after a comprehensive survey of 
the entire structure. Both the administra- 
tion and the House Labor Committee failed 
to provide any leadership in such a venture. 
No comprehensive bill in such a complex field 
could be written on the floor even if the 
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opportunity to offer amendments had not 
been narrowly restricted. Consequently it 
would be desirable if the House would tell 
the administration and its own Committee 
on Education and Labor to try again. 

One other aspect of the situation before 
the House is troublesome. Reports of heavy 
logrolling have come from Capitol Hill. 
Midwestern Democrats, many of whom are 
lukewarm or hostile toward the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b), have been importuned to vote 
for it in return for support of the farm. bill. 
Most of the big-city Democrats who rely 
heavily upon the votes of organized labor and 
look askance on the farm bill have also been 
urged to exchange favor for favor, No doubt 
this logrolling device is as old as legisla- 
tures, but it is a discreditable practice and 
often produces bad legislation. 

Both the farm bill and modification of the 
Taft-Hartley Act should stand or fall on their 
own merits. It is curious indeed that the 
proposed repealer of the right-to-work laws 
should be wholly divorced from other perti- 
nent Taft-Hartley reforms to which it is 
closely related and yet should be linked, in 
political strategy, to the farm bill in a totally 
different area of policymaking, This alone 
would seem to be ample cause for laying 
the proposed repealer aside until a better 
approach can be made. g 


A Good Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a WABC radio editorial de- 
livered on July 9, 10, and 11, 1965, by 
Walter A. Schwartz, vice pregident and 
general manager of WABC in New York. 
The editorial concerns New Jersey's new 
law to deal with drunken driving by 
teenagers. Any teenager convicted of 
drunken driving would have his or her 
driving license suspended until age 21. 
This law is part of New Jersey’s attempt 
to deal with the mounting death toll on 
its highways and is one which other 
States would do well toenact. Weshould 
also try it in the District of Columbia. 

The editorial follows: 

[WABC Radio editorial, No. 39, 1965] 
A Goon Law 

New Jersey’s new law to curb drunken 
driving by teenagers is a tough one and a 
good one. Its aim, as Governor Hughes said 


in signing the bipartisan measure, is to get 


off the road any teenager convicted of 
drunken driving. His, or her, license would 
be supended until age 21 if convicted in a 
court for driving a car while intoxicated. 
The law also, we are pleased to note, calls for 
suspension of a youth’s driving license if he 
is convicted of driving while under the in- 
fluence of narcotics or other habit-forming 
drugs. This is New Jersey's answer to the 
rising toll of deaths and accidents on its 
highways involving young people under the 
influence of alcohol. It was prompted partly 
by New York’s refusal to raise its legal drink- 
ing age to 21 so that teenagers would not 
come into New York to buy drinks. We con- 
gratulate the Republicans and Democrats 
who pushed this bill through the legislature. 
We commend the Governor for signing it 
into law. We urge parents to warn their 
children of its severity. We feel that New 
Jersey's lead is a good one for other States 
to follow. 
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Propaganda Sliced Thin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the plight of the American wheat farmer 
is not being made easier by propaganda 
linking the farm bill with a bread tax. 
Expenditures for food in the United 
States increased $105 per person in the 
last 15 years, and of this total, marketing 
firms received $104 and the farmer only 
$1. A proposal to give the farmer a fair 
slice of the bread dollar wisely has been 
included in the farm bill. Therefore, it 
is indeed unfortunate that American 
consumers are being deluged with bread 
tax leafiets manufacturers are placing in 
bread loaves. 

On July 1, 1965, the Idaho Observer 
printed an editorial on the bread tax by 
Mr. Perry Swisher of Pocatello, publisher 
of the Intermountain. I call it to the at- 
tention of the Members. 

From the Idaho Observer, July 1, 1965] 

PROPAGANDA SLICED THIN 
(By Perry Swisher) 

This young man who works with me walked 
up with a leaflet in his hand and held it up 
indignantly. “Guess where this was.” “I 
took a loaf of bread home tonight and this 
thing was right in between the slices. Not 
in the wrapper but tucked clear inside the 
loaf. What nerve.” 

What nerve. The butter-on-bread hand- 
out was entitled, “Help Beat the Bread Tax.” 
It invited the consumer to “write your Con- 
gressman today and tell him what you think“ 
about “shifting the cost of the Government 
farm program directly to the consumer.” 

While unsigned, the propaganda is from 
the milling industry which would be required 
by the 1965 wheat bill to pay 50 cents a 
bushel outside the present price program. 
I have seen estimates ranging from three- 
fourths of a cent to 2 cents a loaf as the im- 
pact of this requirement, and I'm sorry I am 
not better qualified to nail it down. 

But what should be nailed down is the 
argument that present policies should not be 
changed in any way that would increase even 
by a fraction of a cent the cost of a farm 
commodity-end product to the buying pub- 
lic. If painful, the truth nevertheless is that 
there is really no other long-term alternative 
to the perennial billions of dollars in farm 
subsidies. 

We are better off to meet the farmer's 
need directly in the marketplace than to go 
on relying on an approoach that adds so 
much to the Federal budget and to its debt- 
interest load. 

You would think the first to agree with 
this point of view would be the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, supposedly the 
great advocate of farmer independence from 
Federal control. But a pattern that is as 
old as the Farm Bureau emerges once again 
in this test of the outlook of the Farm 
Bureau's national leaders. 

Quite consistently the national organiza- 
tion has sided with the processors, not with 
the farmers producing a particular com- 
modity, when the two have been in conflict. 
General Mills, General Foods, and so forth, 
have had many a Farm Bureau assist, 

Charles B. Shuman, national Farm Bureau 
president, spoke in this area last week. He 
opposed the new program which would add 
vital dollars to the income of wheat farmers 
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who have been in real price trouble—and 
now many of them in credit trouble—since 
Farm Bureau led the successful campaign 
against the high support wheat referendum 
2 years ago. 

Well, to me the truly vital statistics in this 
argument are these, and Mr. Shuman did 
not dwell on them: In 1947 wheat sold for 
$2.75 a bushel, and a loaf of bread for 12.7 
cents. In 1964 wheat sold for $1.75, and 
bread was 20.7 cents a loaf. That is, with 
wheat off a dollar bushel from 1947 prices, 
bread has risen by 8 cents a loaf. 

Granting all the infiation in production, 
packaging and distributing costs since 1947, 
can this spread between the cost of the chief 
ingredient and of the end product be justi- 
fied? I do not believe so, not if the indi- 
vidual farmer is to survive in the market- 
Place. And that is where he alone, among 
those who share in the consumer's dollar, 
continues to be unable to bargain for his 

rice. 

Pr rhat remains true no matter how you 
slice, what kind of propaganda you put be- 
tween the slices, or how hard Mr. Shuman 
stumps for the miller's point of view. 


S O S for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the disastrous 6-week maritime 
strike which is seriously jeopardizing the 
American-flag merchant marine must 
be resolved, and the sooner the better. 

The American fiag has not appeared in 
South American ports and American 
passengers haye been forced to sail on 
foreign-flag vessels that do not have the 
same safety standards that American 
ships must adhere to. 


The New York World-Telegram in an 


editorial on July 29 endorsed a measure 
introduced by Senator DANIEL B. BREW- 
STER, of Maryland. Senator BREWSTER 
I know is aware, as I am, that something 
must be done to break this impasse. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I commend 
this editorial to my colleagues: 

S O S ror CONGRESS 

The 6-week maritime strike, senseless from 
the start, has finally prompted the inter- 
vention of Labor Secretary Wirtz. If he's a 
miracle man, he has come to the right place. 

Even more pertinent, perhaps, is a proposal 
by Senator Dante: B. Brewster, Maryland 
Democrat. He says Congress should consider 
requiring no-sttike guarantees from unions 
manning ships subsidized by the Federal 
Government. 

These subsidies go mainly to support wage 
scales substantially higher than those of for- 
eign fleets. In other words, all these jobs 
would otherwise price themselves and the 
American merchant marine out of competi- 
tion. 

Under the circumstances, Congress would 
be wholly justified in requiring a no-strike 
pledge from the maritime workers in return 
for the subsidies that make their jobs 
porsible. 

This, in turn, would make the merchant 
marine one thing it is not now—dependable, 
for travelers and commercial shippers alike. 
Without dependability, there can be only 
eventual oblivion for the flect—and for all its 
jobs. $ 
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Doctor to Doctor International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an outstanding group of doctors 
in Miami who are carrying out their own 
goodwill program by making visits to 
Central and South American countries. 

These doctors are led by a dedicated 
oral surgeon, Dr. Robert L. Cherry. 

They have lectured and held clinics 
for the physicians and dentists of these 
areas. They have also gathered several 
hundred pounds of drugs and donated 
them to the poor in charity hospitals in 
the cities they have visited. At present 
this group has invitations to visit several 
Central and South American countries, 
the Philippines, and India. 

The work of these dedicated men was 
noted by one of Miami's leading news- 
papermen and his account of their work 
follows: 

From the Miami (Fla.) Herald} 
Prom FLORIDA To Ecuapor—As A START: THE 
Docrors’ DO-IT-YOURSELF ALIANZA 


(By Bert Collier) 


A group of Dade County physicians and 
dentists have just returned from Quito, Ec- 
uador, with a gleam in their eye. 

They believe they have discovered a form 
of foreign aid that doesn’t cost the tax- 
payers a penny, that goes directly to those 
who need it and pays rich dividends in 
human health and happiness. 

As a result they are chartering an orga- 
nization to be known as Doctor to Doctor 
International. It will have chapters in as 
many cities as wish them, consisting of doc- 
tors and dentists who will adopt their col- 
leagues in a Latin American city. 

They will exchange visits, give lectures, 
and arrange brush-up courses in newer 
health techniques. 

Most important of all, they will find ways 
to get equipment and drugs to their adopted 
brothers of the medical and dental profes- 
sion. 

“This work will be personal, private, and 
informal,” says Dr. Robert L. Cherry, a Coral 
Gables oral surgeon who serves as president. 
“Every member pays his own way and takes 
time from his own busy practice to visit the 
adopted city. He not only has the personal 
satisfaction of helping others less able to 
help themselves but of spreading under- 
standing of our country in areas where this 
has been sadly lacking.” $ 

These precepta of Doctor to Doctor Inter- 
national were well illustrated in Quito where 
24 Dade Countians, with Coral Gables Mayor 
Joseph H. Murphy as their guest, spent sev- 
eral days. 

They met with Ecuadorean doctors and 
dentists, visited hospitals and clinics where 
they exchanged ideas with members of the 
staffs, and donated drugs worth thousands 
of dollars. 

Typical reaction was expressed by Dr. Guil- 
lermo Acosta Velasquez, director of the Eu- 
genio Espejo Hospital in Quito as he ac- 
cepted a gift of medicines and hospital 
supplies: 

“In the past, great nations have usually 
conquered smaller nations. But this is not 
the way of the United States, which sets an 
example of liberty and justice for all. 

“This donation of drugs demonstrates the 
North American spirit. It is that of the big 
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brother who has much and uses it to help 
his little brother.” 

In addition to Dr. Cherry and Mayor Mur- 
phy, the Dade party included Dr. W. D. 
Bleser, Dr. L. L. Lund, Dr. A. E. Akers, Dr. 
B. L. Wilkerson, Dr. C. D. Hall, Dr. L. F. Jour- 
dan, Dr. W. H. Fountain, Dr. Henry Renedo, 
Jr., Dr. W. F. Briggle, and Dr. H. V. Briggle, 
dentists. 

The physicians were Dr. R. F. Dickey, Dr. 
J. W. Dix, Dr. J. B. Liebler, Dr. H. E. Daniel- 
son, Dr. J. J. Groom, Dr. M. A. Larkin, Dr. 
George Williams, Dr. B. G. Lary, Dr. R. K. Ac- 
ton, Dr. R. L. Smith, and Dr. C. S. Kellogg. 

Jacksonville was represented by Dr. 
Roger M. Hehn, dentist, and Dr. Emmett Fer- 
guson, physician. 

The trip to Quito was not the first and will 
not be the last for the Dade doctors. The 
idea began years ago as an outgrowth of the 
sister city program between Coral Gables 
and Cartegena, Colombia, 

In an exchange of visits the special need 
for help in meeting health problems was dis- 
covered. Dr. Cherry and some of his col- 
leagues responded with exchanges of ideas 
and donations of drugs. 

The result was so constructive that an- 
nual visits have continued, to cities in Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, and now Ecuador, 

Previous visits have won commendations 
from Congress and from the White House. 

“We found an amazing reservoir of friend- 
ship for the United States, but an almost to- 
tal lack of communication on the personal 
level,” Dr. Cherry said, Ordinary people in 
these cities do not know of the ald that flows 
between governments. They do not under- 
stand that the American people want to help 
them improve their own standards of daily 
living and have no ulterior motives in doing 
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Before going to Quito the Dade Countians 
collected hundreds of pounds of drugs, anti- 
biotics, special baby foods, and other items. 

To make sure that these got in the proper 
hands and that the recipients knew where 
they came from, Dr. Cherry and the others 
rode in delivery trucks and personally handed 
the boxes to the staff members at the hos- 
pitals, 

“These people aren't looking for a hand- 
out,” said Dr. Cherry. “They are proud, ded- 
icated professional men and they ask only 
for the tools with which to serve their pa- 
tients better. 


“We hope to expand until the doctors and 
dentists of every major Latin American city 
have colleagues in a North American city to 
help them. 

“When that is accomplished we believe we 
will have formed a bond that is deep and 
lasting on both sides.” 


Florida’s Heritage Enriches the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I submit, for reprinting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a very in- 
teresting editorial which appeared in the 
Florida Times-Union on Saturday, July 
24, 1955, entitled “Florida's Heritage En- 
riches the Nation”: 

FLORIDA'S HERITAGE ENRICHES THE NATION 

Discovery of a deposit of early Spanish 
colonial artifacts near Port St. Joe by a 
team of Florida State University archeology 
students led by Dr. Hale Smith adds still 
another dimension to Florida’s rich Spanish 
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heritage currently being honored in the St. 
Augustine Quadricentennial celebration. 

The FSU students, digging on the remote 
northern end of St. Joseph Peninsula, across 
St. Joseph Bay from Port St. Joe, have un- 
covered hundreds of artifacts typical of the 
early 18th century, indicating it to be the 
site of a Spanish settlement of that era. 

Extant documents refer to the establish- 
ment of such an outpost as early as 1701. 
Dr. Hall called the discoyery of numerous 
examples of pottery, clay pipe, musket balls, 
glass and tile, significant not only for fix- 
ing the location of another Spanish site, 
but because it extends history backward.” 

The discovery recalls an anecdote told by 
a Jacksonville teacher of Florida history, 
who was once hostess to a Virginia friend. 
The visitor from the Old Dominion, where 
local history is a point of personal pride, 
commented wryly that “teaching Florida his- 
tory must be easy, since there is so little 
of it.” The Virginian was quickly reoriented 
in her historical values when her hostess 
noted that St. Augustine was a thriving city 
with a library of several thousand volumes 
when the first parmenant English settlers 
landed at Jamestown. 

The new find in the Florida panhandle 
offers additional evidence that Florida is truly 
the cradle of history on the North Amer- 
ican Continent, and that its rich Spanish 
cultural heritage, epitomized in the ancient 
city’s current observance, is a vital part of 
the infinite variety which is the source of 
national strength and pride. 


What Is a Liberal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our forefathers came to this country not 
to have the Government do things for 
them, but to get a chance to do things 
for themselves. Yet, many today either 
in ignorance of history or in the naive 
notion that history does not apply to us, 
believe the way to expand freedom and 
improve man’s life in dealing with every 
problem is to increase the power of gov- 
ernment over him. 

An article which appeared recently in 
the Troy Record newspaper written by 
its distinguished columnist, Mr. Dwight 
Marvin, points out the definition of a 
“liberal.” With the liberals in control 
of this Congress by better than a 2-to-1 
majority, Federal spending has been in- 
creasing at an unprecedented rate for a 
variety of Great Society programs. At 
the same time we have been obligating 
the Federal Government for these in- 
creased expenditures, taxes on a number 
of items have been either decreased or 
eliminated entirely. The end result of 
this fiscal irresponsibility should be a 
vital concern to everyone. 

Because I believe Mr. Marvin has given 
an excellent definition of What Is a 
Liberal?” I include his article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

WHAT Is A LIBERAL? 
(By Dwight Marvin) 

There has been a great deal of talk lately 
about Überals in politics. It has been diffi- 
cult to define the term, Many a liberal is 
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denounced, in some circles, as a radical, 
Many a mere temperate liberal is denounced, 
in other quarters, as rank conservative. 
What is the true meaning of the word? 

Those of us who have been studying the 
political language of the day are anxious to 
find some likeness among so-called liberals 
which is so general and so evident that we 
can use it safely. 

There is such a definition. Liberals in one 
Tespect are all alike. They want to spend 
money. They see no progress without lavish 
expenditure and they demand it for all pur- 
poses. They are never discriminating. The 
money must be spent, everywhere. If we 
haven't got it, borrow it. It is lesse majeste. 
to mention that fact that borrowed money 
must be paid back. The liberal denounces 
anyone who tries to remind citizens of this 
Tact. 

This single attitude fits each and every 
political liberal in the land. Not one of 
them is interested in budget balancing. Not 
one ever looks favorable on the old mortality 
which would limit so-called progress to the 
values we can pay for. 

We have a good example of this in the 
quiet, but evident, feud between the Ken- 
nedy clan and President Johnson, There are 
wide differences in their positions on many 
matters—although, in a properly political 
way the differences are not often openly 
expressed. 

But they are all liberals. The President 
turned, upon becoming President, from an 
admittedly conservative, often narrow, ca- 
reer; and he accepted liberalism as his new 
code. He has done a stanch and steady 
service in such quarters. The Kennedy 
group, Bobby in particular is evident will- 
ing to undercut the presidential program 
and to offer a somewhat different approach. 

Yet they are all liberals. They all believe 
in spending, None of them is interested in 
economy. The President may talk about 
holding budgets down; but he doesn't per- 
form as he talks. He is a spender of the 
first water. So are the Kennedys. 

There are many conservative Democrats, 
millions of them. In the South they have 
entire control. And all over the country 
there are Democrats who believe in a bal- 
anced budget—as neither Johnson nor the 
Kennedys do. Not now; just far enough 
ahead, if at all to affect the 1968 election, 

Many Republicans, of course, are liberals. 
They shouted and defected in 1964. We are 
not discussing partisan politics. We are 
merely asserting, with no fear of contradic- 
tion, that the one sure similarity, the only 
one, about present day political liberals is 
that they all want to spend money—of course 
tor worthy 5. You don't spend money 
for anything less. And they want to spend 
it whether they have it or not. The United 
States is rich. It can borrow for anything it 
wants. 


What the American Flag Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the July—Au- 
gust 1965 edition of the Empire State 
Mason. An excellent choice of subject 
was made for this year’s annual essay 
contest sponsored by New York's Grand 
Lodge Committee on Youth. 

The subject of the essay was, “What 
the American Flag Means to Me,” and 
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the 1965 winner was Karen E. Rein 
of Johnson City, N.Y. ae 
Her essay is included in th 
which follows: 8 
ARTICLE By R. W. Horace S. EVANS 


From Johnson City, from St. Johnsville, 
and from Verona come the three winners of 
scholarships in the annual essay contest 


sponsored by the Grand Lod 
oar ge Committee on 


Johnson City, first; 
1. St. Johnsonville, second: 

8 nd; and Fletcher A. 
who has been accepted at State Univ 

of New York at Geneseo, will be peal ie 
$500; Miss Settle, who has been accepted at 
Wagner College of Staten Island, will receive 
a $300 scholarship; and Mr. Brothers, ac- 
coe at Houghton College, will be awarded 


In announcing winners of the sch 
olar- 
ships, ae Grand Master Nathan Turk, youth 


Were expected. The subject “What the Amer- 
to the contestants, af of ee Challenge 
S 0 
an eee a whom wrote amag- 
The Empire State 
Miss Reinhart's prize 


5 
WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 


“The American flag means freedom to 
It is a symbol, — — 
rs aoe ol, not only of the oms 
fought for by my father and his fa 
fore him, but the God-given N which 
Promotes the dignity of man. 

The flag represents the Tight to choose 
my own way of life. This is Precious to me 
because it-means that, as long as our beau- 
tiful ensign waves, I have the right to aspire 
to greater heights and to think my own 
thoughts without apprehension. 

“Our flag is a symbol of m = 
ship as I choose, without lea 4 — 
most important to those who Balled, in tiny 
ships, to this great land many years ago to 
escape persecution for their beliefs. Re- 
ligious freedom continues to be important 
today as people rp rm the world strug- 


Mason here publishes 
winner: 


gle for human 


“The American flag means more to me 

just a pretty, red and white striped, 8 
of cloth billowing in the breeze. It is the 
banner of a free Nation that desires to be a 
friend and brother to all. This powerful 
Nation does not want to rule the world: it 
simply wants to extend the rights of ‘Life 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness’ to 
every man everywhere. 


“The American flag bears witness to all 


that, it is an emblem of and libert 
with honor, and ee, >i 7 


and Stripes continue to wave ‘o’er the 
of the free and the home of the brave.’ nee 


Memorial for Adlai E, Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, one 
of the finest tributes to the late Adlai 
Stevenson was delivered recently by the 
distinguished former Governor of Penn- 
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sylvania, the Honorable David L. Law- 
rence. I include it at this point in my 
remarks: 

MEMORIAL von ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


(Remarks of former Gov. David L. Lawrence 
at the United Nations Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., July 25, 1965) 

When we think of Adlai Stevenson, how 
many different memories pass before the 
mind's eye, how many thoughts, happy and 
proud, come flowing forth, how many char- 
acteristics of human warmth and greatness 
are recalled. And all this, of course, deepens 
the sorrow, while at once enlarging the grati- 
tude for those of us who lived in an era with 
him, who rejoiced in knowing him, person- 
ally or from afar, who admired him, followed 
him, yes and loved him. 

He brought to us all, of varying ages and 
of different backgrounds, from places distant 
to this as well as here in his homeland, a 
pride in humanity which sometimes is hard 
to come by and difficult to admit. 

He gave substance to the yearnings for 
a better world and a more perfect humanity, 
yet he achieved this in us through an appeal 
to intellect and reason and high purpose, 
rather than a playing on emotion or the 
using of guileful deceit. 

He was a man of reason, yet he saw no 
conflict between reason and faith, between 
idealism and the obtainable, between courage 
and com 

He brought to our political thinking a de- 
cency and a devotion that elevated thought 
and advanced our goals. Yet he was twice 
denied the office of national leadership where 
he would have had the responsibility—the 
heavy burden of responsibility, as he de- 
scribed it—to guide our political destinies 
and to help shape the future of mankind. 

But the fallure of candidacy did not mean 
loss of purpose—nor, indeed, of his service. 
What he said and did as a presidential 
nominee helped create the philosophy and 
actions which now guide us, and in these 
past years he had the duty to represent us In 
the world forum and to express, in far 
more than words alone, the views and the 
hopes and the determination of this Nation. 

And he did represent America—he repre- 
sented our firmness in devotion to freedom’s 
cause, our concern for mankind's progress, 
our generosity of heart as well as pocket 
toward those less fortunate, our obligation 
to peace and our dedication to the survival 
of civilization and its flowering. 

He was a thoughtful man, thoughtful of 
others, respectful of their views, aware of 
their feelings, attentive to the common line- 
age of humanity. He was thoughtful, as 
well, about ideas and actions, weighting 
arguments and observant of alternatives and 
differing approaches, yet he was not, as some 
have suggested, a man of indecision or of 
inaction. He believed decision, to be correct, 
must of its very nature be fed on thought 
and reason. Having done that, having satis- 
fied that elemental requirement, action was 
firm and purpose was certain. 

There is nothing incompatible between in- 
quiry and decision, between principle and 
action, between conscience and performance. 
Adlai Stevenson proved that reason is not 4 
frailty and that trust is not a weakness. 

He helped remind us that words of elo- 
quence are weapons of force and persuasion, 
when they spring from conviction and result 
from searching thought: 

Above all else, he made us aware of the 
place and the role of civilized man in the 
world today, despite its harshness, its dan- 
ger, its violent and coercive elements. He 
reminded us of the virtue of principles and 
the strength of thought, of the warmth of 
knowledge and the enrichment of culture, of 
the wisdom of reason and the persuasion of 
truth. 

His was the way of civilized man in its 
very best description. He was kind to 
others, yet firm in his convictions and sure 
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in his purpose. He was aware of the short- 
comings of the human being but respectful 
of the human spirit and confident of the 
human aspiration. He had the patience 
of a man of history, yet this never tempered 
his zeal as a man anxious and determined 
to undo wrongs and serve justice. 

His was a perspective, neither of the starry- 
eyed nor of the despondent. It was the per- 
spective that came from honest appraisal 
and confident faith—the perspective of a 
man of thought as well as action, of one 
who dared cream bright dreams and sought 
then to bring them into form, not just as 
a matter of desire but of duty. 

Yet he was also very much the realist, as 
when he sald in 1954, that “the quest for 

and security is not a day's or a dec- 
ade’s work. For us it may be everlasting.” 
And he devoted himself to that work, not 
for a day, not for a decade, but for a life- 
time. What he did, and the causes he 
served, did not fall with him on a London 
street. He taught us better than that. 

We shall never see the likeness of him 
again, yet he shall never be gone from us 
because his thoughts and his work were 
too important, too well-conceived, too nobly 
performed to be that transient or that trans- 
parent. 

They are his memorial, which will grow 
more beautiful and more significant still 
as they are served by those left behind in 
the years ahead. 

No one, as Justice Goldberg has remarked, 
can replace him. But neither can any of 
us ever forget him. 

That is why the work goes on. 

That is why it will succeed. 

That is why we remember him with not 
Just respect and affection, but with a willing 
acceptance of responsibility which is his 
legacy to mankind and the world of tomor- 
Tow. 

How honestly and vigorously we pursue 
that responsibility will be the measure of 
our memory of him, and our belief in what 
he stood for and fought for. 

Indeed, it will be a testing of the validity 
of his life and the value of his thoughts. 

No memorial could be more fitting, none 
more challenging, none more glorious to erect 
in the society of man. 

Let us do it with sureness and devotion, 
and in gratitude for the greatness we have 
had the fortune to know in the life and 
deeds of Adlai Stevenson. 


VA Closings: The Battle Is Yet To Be 
Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be invited to make the 
keynote address at the opening of the 
recent State encampment of the De- 
partment of Missouri, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, at St. Louis, Mo. 

At that time the theme of my talk 
centered around the order closing 32 vet- 
eran facilities Iast January and a dis- 
cussion of the modifications proposed in 
June by the President’s Special Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Facilities. 

In the course of my remarks I em- 
phasized our Government’s traditional 
policy of adequate veteran care and bene- 
fits. It was pointed out the closing order 
was founded upon a premise of false 
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economy and that many arguments ad- 
vanced at the time of the June com- 
promise were fallacious. 

I have asked leave at this time to ex- 
tend my remarks made in St. Louis in 
order to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House the fact that al- 
though H.R. 202 was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs almost 2 months ago, it has not 
been granted a rule. It is no nearer 
consideration by our body of the Con- 
gress than when it was reported early 
in June. 

It is my hope some of the thoughts 
expressed at St. Louis may be meaning- 
ful to those Members who have suffered 
the loss of a VA facility in their districts. 
I remain equally hopeful that portions 
of those remarks might serve as a re- 
minder to Members of Congress who be- 
lieve that care for our veteran popula- 
tion should not be reduced or down- 
graded. They should be reminded that 
the battle has not been won. There 
must be a reversal of the January de- 
cision. Now it appears it will be neces- 
sitated by the intensification of our mili- 
tary efforts in southeast Asia. Follow- 
ing is the text of my remarks: 

VA CLosinc: THE BATTLE Is Yer To Bx Won 

Commander Chrisco, Ambassador Davis 
and my fellow members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; this morning, unlike some 
who bear the burden of the description of 
“public servant," I am going to try to say 
exactly what I mean and mean exactly what 
I say. 

I want to discuss the subject that is close 
to your heart and undoubtedly the overrid- 
ing issue of the convention—the pending 
closing of some 17 Veterans’ Administration 
facilities, Including our regional office in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

My comrades, I haye neyer been more 
proud of the Veterans of Foreign Wars than 
I have been since January 13, the date the 
proposed closing of 32 VA facilities was an- 
nounced. Your leaders at all levels have 
put up a magnificent fight. 

If you had not moved into the vacuum 
quickly and decisively, ali 32 VA installa- 
tions would have been closed rather than 
only 17. 

If there is one thing that comes out of 
this whole episode, it is the fact that by your 
valiant fight the powers that be in Washing- 
ton are now fully aware that this Nation’s 
veterans are not sleeping but are alert to the 
dangers that exist and will be ready to chal- 
lenge at a moment's notice any further clos- 
ings that may be proposed. 

Some people in Washington think the 
veteran no longer exists, but instead is a 
meaningless statistic to be fed into a com- 
puter. Thank God most Americans do not 
feel that way. 

Our Government's traditional policies have 
been to provide adequate benefits for war 
veterans, especially for those who carried 
their wounds home and for those with fam- 
ilies who never returned. 

The fact of the matter is there were bene- 
fits for yeterans in this country even before 
there was a United States of America. Long 
before the Constitution was ratified, the Pil- 
grims of the Plymouth Rock Colony wrote 
into law that any soldier injured while fight- 
ing “shall be maintained completely by the 
Colony during his life." Several Colonies es- 
tablished similar laws. 

The recent order closing these veterans fa- 
cilities is more than just a routine veterans 
problem. It is more than a medical matter, 
more than a social problem, and even more 
than an economic matter. In truth, many 
of the closings involved a moral and an 
ethical question. 
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Congress after Congress has stated and re- 
stated and then ratified again and again the 
proposition that both service and non- 
seryice-connected veterans would be given 
the best care possible. 

In effect, there was a contract between the 
Congress and the VA on the one hand and 
our veterans population on the other. The 
directive of January 13 ordering the closing 
of these 32 hospitals and administrative fa- 
cilities is nothing more or nothing less than 
a breach of this implied contract, 

In spite of the greatest era of prosperity 
in this country, the Veterans’ Administration 
has settled for reducing and curtailing their 
measure of service to the worthy and needy 
veterans of this Nation. This reduction is 
proposed at a time when we are shoveling 
billions of dollars around the world in a for- 
eign ald program to recipients who reward 
our efforts with ingratitude and hostility, 
expressed by the destruction of U.S. property 
abroad. 

On the afternoon of June 8, a messenger 
hand delivered to my office in Washington a 
copy of the Presidential order implementing 
the report of the Special Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Facilities. This meant that President 
Johnson had just placed his stamp of ap- 
proval on the committee's recommendation 
that 5 of the 11 hospitals, 2 of the 4 domi- 
ciliaries, and 8 of the 17 regional offices 
ordered closed on January 13 would be per- 
mitted to continue in operation. 

Some of the administration's stalwarts 
pointed out that this reversal of the January 
decision should make us all grateful and 
cause us to cease our protest against the 
remaining closings. 

Is is my opinion an even better argument 
can be made that this was just a crum tossed 
out to those who rightfully deserve a whole 
loaf. The order left standing more than 
half the unwarranted original decision to 
close or consolidate 32 veterans’ facilities. 

I don’t know how the President could have 
been talked into approving the original clos- 
ing order in January. Even the worst sooth- 
sayer would certainly have been able to pre- 
dict the embarrassment these decisions would 
present to the current administration. 

We must te that he has been 80 
busy that he was unable to devote his full 
and undivided attention to the problems sur- 
rounding the closings: He must 
have been completely preoccupied with mili- 
tary events in Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic, where he has shown such great 
energy, skill, and judgment in defense of 
freedom. 

Whatever the reason, the President has al- 
ready found it necessary to reverse 15 of the 
original decisions, and we all hope and pray 
that there will be more reversals in the near 
future. 

Some of us in the Congress intend to see 
to it that legislation is passed requiring fur- 
ther reversals. 

No one is in a better position than the 
President to realize that the conduct of war 
is inseparable from the problem of adequate 
veteran care. If we intensify our efforts in 
military objectives in southeast Asia and 
other parts of the globe, it will be necessary 
to expand—not contract—our veterans’ 
programs. 

Today, now, is no time to consider or even 
hint at reversal of the time-honored plan 
that our veterans should receive the best care 
possible. 

The Chief Executive in his letter to Ad- 
ministrator Driver expressed concern that no 
action should be taken that is not fully 
justified in terms of “sound economy and 
compassion for our veterans.” I submit that 
neither of these criteria can be met with re- 
spect to either the original decision or the 
closings approved on June 8. 

There is no sound economy in either of 
the President's closing orders. There is only 
the false economy which transfers costs and 
inconvenience to the shoulders of the indi- 
vidual veterans in no financial condition to 
bear these costs. 
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Nor are these decisions very compassionate. 
There is no way the closings can be sugar 
coated or dressed up to merit that designa- 
tion. The closings are callous and cruel in 
their disregard for the need of the aged vet- 
erans who deserve much better. 

I submit to you this morning that you can 
search and search in vain to find one logl- 
eal forthright statement of justification or 
adequate explanation of these closings. In- 
stead, you will be given one after another 
contradictory reason for closing a particular 
facility. 

Let us look at a few of these contradictory 
statements. 

Pirst, the VA said it was necessary to close 
hospitals because new construction was 
bringing additional beds into use and total 
number of beds was Umited by law to 125,000. 

The truth is there were only 119,000 beds 
in use when this statement was made, and 
that left a margin of 6,000 beds to be taken 
up in construction. The further truth 18 
it will require several years of new con- 
struction to use up that margin. 

Second, the VA tried to justify closing 
some of the hospitals by saying staffing was 
a major problem. 

The truth is the VA recruiting bulletin put 
out just a few months ago listed only 8 
vacancies for all 11 hospitals and the 4 
domiciliaries listed in the closing order. 
How can anyone believe there are difficult 
problems in holding staff? 

Third, the VA is inconsistent on the issue 
of hospital size. 

I say to you that it Is a transparent in- 
consistency for the VA to try to shove down 
our throats the proposition that good medi- 
cal care can only be provided by big hospitals 
while at the very same moment HEW con- 
tinues almost every single week to distribute 
money under the Hill-Burton Act to assist in 
the construction of hospitals smaller than 
the VA proposes to close. 

We know what happens when a veterans 
hospital closes, but what is the impact of 
the closing of a regional office? What does 
that really mean? 

Among other things, it means the claimant 
may find it impossible to appear before a 
rating board, and it means that many indi- 
vidual veterans will have increased expenses 
in connection with their claims, 

It is hard to find a parallel, but I guess 
about as good a comparison as we could find 
would be to close all the civil courts in a 
given area and transfer their activities to 
centralized courts, thus requiring attorneys, 
defendants, plaintiffs and witnesses to travel 
great distances for every court appearance. 

If this were to happen, you would hear a 
cry that would be heard clear around the 
world. Everyone would scream that justice 
had become a luxury and only those with 
abundant time and money could ever seek 
her ear or receive her smile. 

Yet the administration’s proposal will 
create a similar situation for many veterans 
who seek to pursue a claim with the VA. 

Let me tell you the VA has carefully and 
utterly avoided important facts in attempt- 
ing to justify the closing of regional offices 
as well as hospitals. 

For instance, they have tried to make us 
all believe that 90 percent of all contacts in 
these regional offices are made through cor- 
respondence, rather than through personal 
contacts. 

Our great VFW truth squad caught them 
redhanded on this one, 

As to mail contact, the truth squad found 
they had included annual questionnaires, 
separate letters relating to a single claim, 
returned form letters, and even personal mail 
received by employees. 

But when personal contacts were counted, 
visits to service officers of veterans’ orga- 
nizations and visits to operating officers of 
the regional office were ignored. 


piss. me, that is hardly an example of fair 
y- 
I am sure we could go on and on finding 
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breaches and even great, gaping holes in 
the explanations the VA uses in attempting 
to justify these closings. The public rec- 
ord on this controversy is full of them, 

Well, perhaps we cannot undo what has 
been done to us at Kansas City or the other 
places to be closed, but we certainly can put 
some law on the statute books to prevent 
it from happening again, 

We can pass legislation which will not only 
peas 8575 VA to notify Members of Con- 
gress in advance of proposed fa - 
ings, but. will also kennite. (bak once pve 
ett 8 on * consent of appro- 

mgressional lea such 
8 gr ders prior to 

On the very day ot the order ot 
ings, the House Veterans’ Affairs 8383 
met and reported out such a bill, HR. 202 
which had been pending before the commit- 
tee since the original order of January 13 
This bill was unanimously reported by the 
committee just about an hour away from 
the time the President chose to make public 
his order to stand fast on half of the clos- 
“ge n January. 

a of great and vital portance 
Te NS of t gar Nation's wits x aha 
provisions. made familiar with its 
riefly, H.R. 202 provides 
tals costing more 8 e 
tions to existing hospitals costing more than 
3 car not wes unless authorized 
olution of the 
ne, FERO Committee on Vet- 

t further provides that al 
cess of $200,000 but less rae e — 
be carried out only after the VA submits its 
Prospectus to the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee and if a period of 60 days passes when 
there is no resolution passed by the com- 
mittee in opposition to the change. 
Another provision of section 1 provides 
that no hospital or domiciliary in operation 


over which the Administrator of Vi 
Affairs has jurisdictio: 3 
ie Sekk n shall be closed until 


These provisions follow the model esta 

el » 

lished for projects under the Jurisdiction 85 

the Public Works Committees of 

That law has been found workable with re- 

spect to most buildings constructed or sought 

to be closed and abandoned by the General 

Services Administration. 

Had such a statute been o 
„„ n the books last 
spared m 
travail and heartache of the lest 6 * 

The President could have $ 


posal to the Congress 
ee e gr and the Committee on 


emotional circumstances, 


I have no doubt that the Congress 
ere Sista peasy those proposals —— 
directly the in 
8 AN terest of the welfare 
No person who is truly concerned wi 
plight of our aged or disabled veteran — — 
be deluded into believing that H.R. 202 will 
be quickly or even easily passed into law, 
It will be opposed by the administrat 
It will be scorned by the liberal press. rs 
even conceivable that it could be hindered 
or delayed by the leadership of the House, 
Yet I firmly believe that our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle—both liberal and con- 
sa Ata in not let opposition or pres- 
sure deter them from r 
ar ate. esponding to the call 
I believe that H.R. 202 will pass by a fair 


n. 

I hazard a further prediction that in the 
event of possible Presidential disapproval, a 
strong reaction would be created which 
would invite passing the bill again by an 
even healthier margin. 

Yet H.R. 202 is by no means a perfect bill. 
It will need amendment on the floor of the 
House, and it will have to be supplemented 
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by vigorous awareness and political activity 
on the part of veterans’ organizations. 

The version reported by the committee 
applied only to hospitals and domicillaries 
and does not include regional offices. In 
my opinion, that is a significant and a re- 
grettable omission. 

I pledge to you today that if there is any 
parliamentary tactic available in the books, 
I will personally propose an amendment to 
include regional offices. 

H.R. 202 is urgent business. It is an im- 
mediate defensive measure to cope with the 
current closing orders and to prevent fur- 
ther closings from being executed without 
Congressional approval. 

But uppermost in the minds of everyone 
this morning is the question of a long-range 
solution. Just how can the tragedy of the 
dismemberment of the VA system be arrested 
or stopped? 

The answer I propose is directly tied to 
another one of the principal objectives of 


gible veterans in the ranks of our great or- 
ganization. The most effective deterrent to 
hasty reductions in veterans’ rights in the 
future would be an overwhelming influx of 
veterans into veterans’ organizations, 
Edmund Burke, the noted British states- 
man, wisely stated a long time ago that “all 
that is required for the triumph of evil is 
that good men remain silent and do noth- 


I would paraphrase that quotation with 
the comment that all that is required for 
the triumph of the statistical, computerized 


approach to veterans’ welfare is that the 
friends of veterans remain silent and do 
nothin, 


It is not just my personal judgment, but 
that of our great Commander in Chief Buck 
Jenkins that if our own VFW could boast a 
total of 5 million members within its ranks 


we could easily have saved all 32 of the 


installations proposed to be closed. 

On the other hand, if our membership re- 
mains static or if it should happen to dwin- 
dle, all we have gained in the past will stand 
in constant jeopardy. 

The veterans of the United States deserve 
no less than the best efforts from you, their 
leaders, buttressed and sustained by elected 
representatives in the Congress who are will- 
ing to stand up and fight. 


Fixer on the Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming more obvious that President 
Johnson is operating the White House in 
the same manner as the old-fashioned 
big city politicians ran city hall. The 
President is especially interested in pro- 
moting his old friends to high positions, 
the only yardstick being personal sery- 
ice they have-rendered to him. 

The Chicago Tribune editorializes this 
morning on the appointment of Abe 
Fortas to the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
editorial speaks volumes, properly em- 
phasizing the President's politics-at-all- 
costs philosophy. 

The article follows: 

FIXER ON THE BENCH 

Abe Fortas, the man President Johnson 
has appointed to the seat vacated by Arthur 
J. Goldberg on the Supreme Court, has been 
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a political fixer around Washington since 
the earliest days of the New Deal more than 
30 years ago. He has run some important 
errands for Mr. Johnson and has had a some- 
what dizzying record defending loyalty and 
security risks. 

When, last October, at the height of the 
presidential campaign, Lyndon Johnson 
found himself deeply embarrassed, he turned 
instinctively to Fortas. The embarassment 
was occasioned by the disclosure that Walter 
Jenkins, Mr. Johnson’s most trusted White 
House assistant, had been arrested for a sec- 
ond time by Washington police on a morals 
charge. 

Jenkins, aware of Fortas’ close relation- 
ship with Johnson, anticipated the Presi- 
dent by telephoning Fortas with the word, 
“I'm in terrible trouble.” Fortas arranged 
for Jenkins to meet him at the Fortas home 
in Georgetown, when he poured out his 
story. The newspapers had got hold of the 
facts. 

Fortas immediately called Clark Clifford. 
another lawyer with clout, an intimate of 
Presidents Truman and Johnson, and to- 
gether they made the rounds of the Wash- 
ington newspapers, seeking to get the story 
suppressed. But Mr. Johnson, in New York, 
learned that the story would shortly move on 
the wire services. He called Fortas at once 
and assigned him to go to the hospital where 
Jenkins had been put in storage and get his 
resignation. Fortas was able shortly to re- 
port that the mission had been accomplished, 
and Mr. Johnson was able to wash his hands 
of a scandal. 

In previous time Fortas helped Alger Hiss 
and Harry Dexter White, Soviet agents, to 
draft the United Nations Charter. He ap- 
peared as counsel for Owen Lattimore when 
that expert“ on the Orient had to rush home 
from Afghanistan to face charges by the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy that he had been 
promoting Communist objectives in Asia. 

Lattimore termed Fortas a “solid rock” in 
helping him through his ordeal. Fortas’ 
services did not, however, save Lattimore from 
being indicted on seven charges of perjury 
arising from his testimony before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, nor did it 
prevent the committee from pronouncing 
that from around 1930 Lattimore had been “a 
conscious, articulate instrument of the So- 
viet conspiracy.” 

Liberals, however, know their way around 
Washington, and a Federal judge of that per- 
suasion was easily induced to get Lattimore 
off the hook by finding that the indictment 
lacked clarity. The Department of Justice 
had suggested that the judge disqualify him- 
self for reasons of manifest bias, but the 
suggestion was spurned and the case never 
went to a jury to be heard on its merits. 


Fortas and his associates represented Latti- 
more. 


The appoint of Fortas has two advantages 
in the eyes of the administration. It pro- 
vides the White House with an astute and 
trusted agent with a sharp instinct for the 
political angles on the highest Court in the 
land, and it perpetuates the liberal majority 
which holds forth under Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. If it also pays off a few political 
ran who, among friends, is to cayil about 
that 


The President’s Speech: A Determined 
Stand for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President of the United States once 
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again carefully outlined to the world, 
friend and foe alike, why the United 
States is involved in the conflict in Viet- 
nam. He again announced that Ameri- 
can policy, with which I strongly concur, 
is committed toward a careful explora- 
tion of every possible road to peace. 

He restated American determination 
not to abandon South Vietnam to Com- 
munist tyranny, and called upon the 
United Nations to exert every effort to- 
ward bringing to bear its good offices in 
effecting peace. 

It was an impressive speech, and I 
believe the editorial from today's New 
York Times, which I insert in the Rec- 
ORD, is an able commentary on this most 
important address: 

Tars Is REALLY War 


The President’s measured speech tc the 
Nation yesterday could leave no doubt about 
the seriousness of the situation in which this 
country finds itself today in respect to the 
war in Vietnam. 

The United States is now fighting a land 
war in Asia—a limited one so far but never- 
theless a war on the Asiatic continent. It is 
a war to which more men, materiel, and 
money must daily be committed—not to 
achieve an evanescent victory but to prevent 
further deterioration in the American mili- 
tary position. It is a war in the jungles of 
Asia against an ever-growing and well- 
trained guerrilla force that is fighting in its 
own kind of country among its own people 
to overthrow a government of no popular 
standing or strength, with which the United 
States is allied. 


It is a war the primary goal of which now— 
so far as the United States is concerned— 
is to convince the Communists that they 
cannot achieve their aims in Vietnam by 
force of arms. And it is a war which, as both 
the President and Ho Chi Minh have indi- 
cated could go on for months, years, or 
decades. 

Despite the deep difficulties of the present 
and the tremendous implications for the fu- 
ture, few Americans will quarrel with Pres- 
ident Johnson's determined conclusion to 
hold on in Vietnam. This is quite difer- 
ent from saying we will bring the other side 
to its knees. 

The President is now encouraging Am- 
bassador Goldberg to see what the United 
Nations or any member country can do to 
bring about negotiations. It is vital to keep 
open the door to a parley, and Mr. Johnson 
specifically mentioned his willingness to dis- 
cuss Hanol's own proposals. The possibili- 
ties of utilizing the 1954 Geneva agreement 
need further exploration, as the President 
again indicated. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that the breakdown of the 1954 treaty 
was as much the fault of Saigon and Wash- 
ington as it was of Hanoi. 

But—no doubt because of the deteriorating 
military situation which President Johnson 
has just taken steps to arrest—the Commu- 
nists in recent months have shown no indi- 
cation whatsoever of a willingness to nego- 
tiate. Therefore, the problem that faces the 
President and the American people today is 
to convince the Chinese and Vietnamese 
Communists that, as Mr, Johnson said, “a 
violent solution is impossible.” This goes 
for both sides. The Government of the 
United States knows this and publicly recog- 
nizes it, and is ready “to move from the 
battlefield to the conference table” without 
preconditions. 

The President made it very clear yesterday 
that he intends a controlled and severely 
limited operation on the part of the United 
States; and this is as important a point as 
could be made, It is fruitless at this stage 
to argue over errors of past policy, going 
back to 1954 and even further beyond. What 
is vital is that this war of the United States 
in Vietnam be held down to the absolute 
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minimum necessary to prove to Hanoi and 
Peiping that military aggression is not worth- 
while and never will be. 


Age Discrimination in America: Too Old 
To Work, but Too Young To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
67 years since it was founded, the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles has successfully 
sponsored Federal and State legislation 
sought by the workingman in his struggle 
for social justice. 

Eagles were in the very forefront of the 
battle for old-age pension laws and for 
the establishment of workmen's com- 
pensation. The Social Security Act of 
1935 was enacted after a 14-year fight 
under the leadership of the Eagles and 
organized labor. 

In recent years, the FOE has turned 
its attention to mitigating the cruel eco- 
nomic discrimination exercised against 
workers who seek new employment in 
the years of their maturity. Through a 
jobs-after-40 campaign, Eagles have 
sought to affirm the propositon that a 
prospective employee ought to be judged 
by his previous work experience, by his 
capabilities, and his willingness to work— 
but not by the arbitrary yardstick of his 
chronological age. 

Their concerted efforts have led to the 
enactment of 23 State laws which pro- 
hibit employment practices that arbi- 
trarily discriminate on account of age. 
In turn, these laws created a climate in 
which President. Johnson could issue Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11141, banning the use 
of age limits in advertising or in employ- 
ment practices by any contractor or sub- 
contractor doing business with the U.S. 
Government, 

On the occasion of the 60th anniver- 
sary of Aerie No. 385, I had the pleasure 
to address my Brother Eagles in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., on the subject of jobs- 
after-40 legislation. Under previous 
leave granted me, I am inserting the text 
of that speech at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Tur Eactes’ JOBS-AFTER-40 CAMPAIGN 

It is always a pleasure to address my 
Brother Eagles. Other fraternal orders pro- 
mote good fellowship, do good deeds, and do 
them well. Other fraternal orders provide 
death payments or other benefits to their 
members. But the Eagles go further than 
that. They reach outside their own ranks 
to promote the welfare of all mankind. 

As an Eagle—and as your Congressman— 
I am praticularly interested in accomplish- 
ments of the Eagles in fostering timely leg- 
islation to alleviate pressing social problems. 

Certainly no legislative efforts could be 
more appropriate and more timely in this 
age of automation than the national Eagle 
program to eliminate job discrimination 
against men and women after they reach the 
age of 40, 

Did you ever stop to think about the 
pleasant anomaly involved in the Eagles’ 
legislative efforts? 
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Here we are—an organization that 18 
scrupulously nonpartisan and in which no 
man’s religion is permitted to count either 
for or against him—and yet the Eagles have 
religiously supported highly political legisla- 
tion. No matter how formidable the opposi- 
tion or how charged the Issue, if proposals 
are in accord with the lofty ideals we profess 
then we march straight to the legislative 
barricades. 

THE EAGLES’ LEGISLATIVE RECORD 

Look at our record of accomplishments: 

The first Mothers“ Pension Act in the 
United States was enacted by the State of 
Missouri in 1911 because of efforts by the 
late Judge E. E. Porterfield, a brother Eagle 
from Kansas City who had observed the 
plight of needy widowed mothers in his 
courtroom. 

Eagles helped steer this pioneering Mis- 
souri law through the State legislature at 
Jefferson City in 1911, just as they are work- 
ing hard to steer the jobs-over-40 law 
through the same body today. 

It was an Eagle in Montana who drafted 
the first State old-age pension act, the model 
for old-age pensions enacted by the other 
States of the Union. When the 1933 na- 
tional convention of Eagles was held, dele- 
gates were able to view with great pride the 
20 pens that had been used by the same 
number of Governors to sign State pension 
plans into law. 1 

In the early 1980’s the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles became the first major people’s 
lobby in Washington. 

Our Washington dreams were big, and yet 
we somehow were able to fulfill them. The 
Eagles campaigned for nothing less than en- 
actment of a national social security act. 
After 14 years and a million dollars in edu- 
cational efforts, such a bill was signed into 
law. 

More recently, beginning in 1957, we have 
seen the start of another major legislative 
effort by the Eagles—the jobs-after-40 cam- 
paign, It is due to the widespread effect of 
this FOE campaign that public attention 
has been focused on unjust discrimination 
in employment because of age. 

A DUAL AGE STANDARD 


It is a sad commentary on our society that 
employers usually consider their older 
workers to be the most valuable workers 
because they possess skills, good judgment, 
loyalty and dedication to their vocation. 
Yet the minute they begin to think about 
hiring new men, they toss these considera- 
tions to the wind. 

Consider the disparity in the fact that 
most of those persons chosen to guide the 
affairs of state are older men and women. 

For instance, the average age of Senators 
in the current 89th Congress is 57.7 years, 
and the average age of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives is 50.6 years. Even 
the present so-called freshman class in this 
goth Congress has an average age of 43.8 
years. 

These same men—if they were unemployed 
today—would have a statistically difficult 
chance of finding new jobs in private in- 
dustry. Yet they are members of an age 
group in which the voters of this country 
have just placed their stamp of confidence. 

If political old age and economic old age 
were synonymous, the membership in the 
ranks of the U.S. Congress would be sadly 
depleted. 

We are all familiar with the story of the 
middle-aged worker with children still in 
school who suddenly—because of technologi- 
cal unemployment, factory relocation, or 
structural unemployment—finds himself 
without a job. 

What recourse does he haye? Only one. 
He must seek new employment if he intends 
to continue to meet his financial obligations. 

Yet because of the arbitrary factor of 
age the odds are greatly against his getting 
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new employment either as quickly or at a 
salary level favorably comparable with his 
last job, when compared with the chances 
of a younger man. 

Almost inevitably he is measured against 
the arbitrary yardstick of chronological age. 
And this is happening in a period in which 
the 40-to-65 group is one of the fastest 
growing segments of our population. 

SOME MEDIEVAL MYTHS 


Why cannot these individuals obtain new 
employment as easily as the younger worker? 
The answer is because of prejudice and 
E of the true facts, and 
@ reliance on medieval concepts 
about older workers. aa sa ak! 
Many firms and individuals are still — 
vinced that older workers are more 8 
prone, that their absenteeism is higher, that 
because of age they are less productive, and 
also that they are more apt to leave their 
jobs to seek new employment. They also 
CSA that oes and restrictions of industrial 
and pension plans ar pro- 
hibitive. = Sm 
Most of these claims are built on myths. 
They do not withstand soru r 
careful analysis. pi pone 
For one thing, such workers the ad- 
3 se of experience orn . 
e uable attribute of judgm > 
their jobs, eu Se 
For another, older workers have 1 
8 ‘ewer 
12 8 tah ie lens likely to seek new 
£ e absenteeism decreases 
1 e older. = 
clear we need to revive our national 
spirit and revise our attitudes toward elder 
SAEN the Eagles have taken a long 
nstructive, and dramatic step forward in 
m direction. 5 
& result of Eagles“ activity som 
States now have laws on the — 2 rian 
explicitly prohibit arbitrary discrimination 
in employment on account of age. And 
hae 5 n have enough teeth in 
stimu emplo 
Leon iployers into responsive 


CURRENT PROGRAMS NOT ADEQUATE 


One reasonable question which shoul 
raised is whether Federal and State aior 
as now constituted are on a large enough 
scale, comparative to the magnitude of the 
sa eine of after-40 discrimination. 

e answer, I am sorry to report, is — 
e No.“ But we are making peta 
Tess; we may even be approaching 
8 og point. x R 

e decade of the 1950's v: 

done for the over-40 group. ee 
ment—and here I am indicting the admin- 
3 well as Members of 

on des of the political aisle did not 
really understand the nature of the problem, 
much less feel any real responsibility for 
devising partial or full solutions for it. 

During that period, when recession hit an 
area and industries were forced to close 
their doors, very little was done to help the 
individual worker except to pay him his 
unemployment compensation. There were 
no large-scale programs of training and other 
Reames s e individual for the 

unemployment compensa 
ran out. saa sist 

About the only progress made in 
at that time was a rider attached to an ap- 
Propria tions bill in 1956 which prohibited 
ede 3 age requirements in hiring 

yees serve in the Fed com — 
tive civil service. = pes 
THE PROGRESS OF THE 1960'S 

Federal legislative and administrative ef- 
forts to secure and protect jobs for workers 
over 40 began to pick up and accelerate with 
the start of this decade of the 1960's. 

In 1961, the first White House Conference 
on 8 15 was held. 

1962, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act was passed, and in 1964 and in 
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this very year of our Lord 1965 amendments 
to that act were passed which increase the 
Government's ability to alleviate long-term 
effects of structural or technological unem- 
ployment on a community. Already, 320,000 
trainees have been enrolled in programs un- 
der this act—many of them over 40 years of 
age. 

The Eagles and older workers everywhere 
won a real victory in February of 1964 when 
President Johnson signed Executive Order 
No. 11141, banning use of age limits in ad- 
vertising or in employment practices by any 
contractor or subcontractor doing business 
with the U.S. Government. 

That order covers virtually every major 
corporation in the United States. The only 
exceptions allowed are for maximum age 
limits which are bona fide occupational 
qualifications or which are associated with 
retirement plans or are required by Fed- 
eral statute. 

Few persons are aware that the anti- 
discrimination in title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, relating to employ- 
ment practices, extend to discrimination on 
account of age and sex as well as to race or 
national origin. Discrimination in employ- 
Ment on account of sex is prohibited out- 
right, and age discrimination is taken under 

onal advisement. Under the terms 
of section 715, Congress required the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make a full study of age 
discrimination and to make recommenda- 
tions for appropriate legislation to prevent 
such arbitrary discrimination n employment. 

EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


In preparing my remarks this evening, I 
checked with officials of the executive 
branch to find out just how these programs 
are working out. 

My first check was with the war on 
poverty, but the results of that inquiry were 
not as fruitful as I might have expected. 
As currently constituted, the economic op- 
portunity program is slanted towards maxi- 
mum impact on youth, 

The real creative work on older persons’ 
employment problems is being developed in 
the U.S. Department of Labor. As a result 
of experience from the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the Manpower Utili- 
zation Service of the Department of Labor 
has amassed a great deal of experience in 
handling the employment problems of per- 
sons over 40 or 45. 

Although they have yet to launch any 
major national older worker program, their 
training, e and referral programs 
are open to all eligible individuals, regard- 
less of age. Moreover, through a Division of 
Special Services, the Department is trying to 
increase the assistance given explicitly to 
older persons. 

I will not attempt to describe in detail the 
activities of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
but I would like to summarize some tenta- 
tive conclusions about handling problems of 
workers in the over-45 group which resulted 
from my discussions with labor officials. 


STATE JOBS-AFTER-40 LAWS USEFUL 


First, State laws fostered and promoted by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles to prohibit 
discrimination in employment on account of 
age are by and large beneficial. 

Sometimes you hear it argued that age dis- 
crimination is so hard to pin down that laws 
can be evaded by employers. That is only 
true if you assume bad faith on their part. 

The experience of many States is that when 
such laws exist and when they have sanctions 
and regular enforcement personnel associ- 
ated with them, employers can be induced to 
change their hiring practices. 

Jobs-after-40 laws create a climate of opin- 
ion and a moral atmosphere in which busi- 
nessmen are more responsive to the needs of 
older job applicants. Such statutes alert the 
public to the existence of the problem, stimu- 
late creation of local civic groups to foster 
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fairer employment practices, and encourage 
personnel men to judge applicants on the 
basis of ability alone. 

The example of California is illustrative 
of the impact of educational campaigns on 
hiring practices. Between 1959 and 1962, 3 
short years, the placement of older workers 
increased some 90 percent. This increase 
may in part have been the result of popula- 
tion growth, but in greater measure it re- 
flected the success of an Eagles jobs-alter-40 
campaign, 

EMPLOYER ATTITUDES CAN BE CHANGED 


A second general finding is that improve- 
ment in employment prospects for older 
workers can often be achieved through edu- 
cational efforts organized locally with assist- 
ance from the U.S. Employment Service. 

In Arkansas, for instance, an Employer 
Institute was organized to provide basic in- 
formation about the capabilities and capaci- 
ties of older workers. Discussion among the 
40 or more individuals who attended revealed 
that each individual employer had been pass- 
ing the buck under the mistaken assumption 
that older men turned down by him would 
be able to find work elsewhere. Everyone 
assumed that other things were equal, and 
then took the younger applicant. 

Once they discovered their collective error, 
the companies participating agreed that in 
the future they would at least interview 
older applicants and take them seriously. A 
followup survey 6 months later indicated 
there had in fact been an increase in the 
number of older persons hired in the area. 

Similarly, experience has shown in Penn- 
sylvania that when panels of six or seven em- 
ployers can be organized to counsel older 
men and advise them about how best to seek 
employment, the result is often job offers for 
the applicants and a change in hiring prac- 
tices by the companies involved. 

To cite another example, many different 
kinds of private, nonprofit organizations have 
been established to help older workers help 
themselves in creating new jobs and services, 
and to open up new opportunities for over- 
40 workers in existing positions. 

GOVERNMENT HAS A RESPONSIBILITY TO ACT 


Third, we now recognize the important role 
which government must play when sudden, 
large-scale unemployment impacts a com- 
munity. 

Retraining programs, counseling and 

services, strong local Initiative to 
seek new industry, and basic education of 
workers about alternative employment op- 
portunities are all necessary to minimize 
economic chaos that can hit communities 
like a bolt of lightning out of the blue sky. 


WORKERS’ ATTITUDES ARE IMPORTANT 


Finally, we have learned that older work- 
ers themselves share part of the burden and 
blame for job discrimination on account of 
age. Often the older worker is unemploy- 
able only because he stoically refuses to 
adapt and change his own attitudes toward 
employment and career prospects. 

Many older workers could and would find 
suitable employment in their chosen fields 
if they would do two things—face their 
problems squarely, and be willing to pull up 
stakes if necessary. 

A special study is now being conducted to 
explore the different effects of worker mo- 
bility on employment. For obvious reasons, 
the older a man is, the more ties he has to 
his community and to his home and the 
more reluctant he is to go where the work is. 

Unfortunately, we live in a highly mobile 
society and younger persons often work in 
several different cities before they finally 
settle down. Right now sociologists and 
economists are trying to find out what im- 
pact immobility has on employabiltiy. They 
already know that refusal to move often 
means that a man unnecessarily barely 
makes it, or just gets by, when he could be 
earning a decent wage elsewhere, 
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But the psychological factor is even more 
important in finding new jobs after the age 
of 40. It is incredibly difficult to find within 
yourself the initiative and the inventiveness 
that leads to employment if you are con- 
vinced deep down inside that somehow the 
old job is going to return. Yet time and 
again speed in seeking new employment—be- 
fore financial resources are exhausted and 
skills have begun to dwindle—is the key to 
reemployment. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT TO REPORT 


The Secretary of Labor's mandatory re- 
port to Congress on job problems of the older 
worker is scheduled for release on June 30 
of this year. Because of the way such reports 
are prepared and evaluated in the executive 
branch, the contents will not be revealed 
until that date. As you know, our Presi- 
dent is so impressed with the notion that 
he is captain of the ship of state, he has 
taken extraordinary steps to plug all the 
“leaks” in it. 

However, we may speculate that the re- 
port might comment on several bills now 
pending before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Some of these bills 
seek directly to prohibit age discrimination 
in hiring practices through timely amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act 
or the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


BUREAU OF OLDER WORKERS 


One of the best of the bills now in the 
hopper is H.R. 2062, a problem-solving bill 
which would elevate a branch of the Labor 
Department’s Division of Special Services to 
the status of a Bureau of Older Workers. 

This Bureau would coordinate the activ- 
ities of all Federal agencies in preventing 
discrimination on account of age by the 
Government itself. 


It would investigate and propose changes 
in tax policies, pension programs, wage sys- 
tems, and collective bargaining agreements 
which might foster employment of older 
workers, 

It would conduct a basic education pro- 
gram among employers to explode popular 
myths about skills and capabilities of older 
workers. 

Such a bureau would also haye specific 
Tesponsibilities to cooperate with other agen- 
cies, first, in assisting older workers to find 
reemployment whenever major plant shut- 
downs occur, second, in developing retrain- 
ing programs designed for older workers, and 
third, in stimulating the development of 
local voluntary nonprofit employment coun- 
seling services for workers over 40. 

When the Congress finally begins to tackle 
problems of the aging worker head-on in- 
stead of through piecemeal amendments to 
bills on other subject matter, it will no doubt 
incorporate features from each of the pro- 
posals in committee. 

An appropriately constituted Bureau of 
Older Workers will be necessary in order to 
secure middle- and long-range stabilization 
of the employment problem. 

But a flat prohibition of unfair hiring prac- 
tices will be needed to shift a substantial 
share of the burden of action to the private 
employer. We must forget that a change— 
either voluntary or involuntary—must take 
place in fundamental employer attitudes 
toward hiring older workers if the efforts of 
State, Federal, and local government are to 
be effective. 

Brother Eagles, we all remember the Bib- 
lical quotation “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's and unto God the 
things that are God's.“ Now is the time to 
render unto the older worker the things that 
are rightfully his—an equal opportunity for 
employment. 

Surely we can all support programs to curb 
employment policies based on age that are 
highly- discriminatory, economically waste- 
ful, socially harmful, and morally wrong. 
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The U.S. Coast Guard at 175 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on its 175th anniversary, the U.S. Coast 
Guard is still expressing the dynamics 
of youth. 

This is clearly reflected by the recent 
article by Adm. E. J. Roland, Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, which appeared 
in the current August issue of Navy 
magazine. The technical advances by 
this vital service to cope with newly aris- 
ing problems are in keeping with the 
highest Coast Guard traditions and its 
motto Semper Paratus”—always ready. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Tue U.S. Coast GUARD AT 175: CoMMAN- 
DANT REVIEWS PROGRESS, Looks AHEAD TO 
New ADVANCES BY THE “ALWAYS READY” 
SERVICE 

(By Adm. E. J. Roland, Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard) 

If I were asked to name the most important 
recent development in the 175-year history 
of the Coast Guard, I would say it is the 
speed with which we are moving toward our 
goal of a completely modernized establish- 
ment by the midseventies. 

We have given boldness and imagination 
a free hand in revi this Service, 
which has behind it a century and three 
quarters of experience as an armed force 
and as our chief maritime safety agency. 
Always before us is the objective of a service 
fully responsive to the increasingly complex 
needs of our times. 

One of our big targets is in the area of 
ship replacement where we are moving ahead 
at a brisk tempo. Our goal over the next 
decade is the construction of 36 high-endur- 
ance cutters, 378 feet in length. They will 
be our largest and most versatile ships. Two 
are being bullt and the first, the Hamilton, 
is scheduled for delivery in September 1966. 
Two others are expected to join the fleet 
in the fall of 1967. 

MEDIUM CUTTER PROGRAM 

Our most striking advance in fleet mod- 
ernization has been in the medium endur- 
ance, 210-foot cutter class. Three of the 
new vessels, Diligence, Reliance, and Vigilant 


are already in operation, and a fourth, 


Active, will join the fleet late this fall. We 
anticipate that 29 will enter the fleet in the 
next 10 years. Designed to carry the am- 
phibious HH52A helicopter, they will add 
new scope and efficiency to Coast Guard 
operations. 

Our air arm is being strengthened by the 
acquisition of additional HH52A helicopters. 
These aircraft have already proved them- 
selves exceptionally well suited to Coast 
Guard requirements. Currently, we are in- 
vestigating the possibility of using a twin- 
turbine helicopter for longer range missions 
Tequiring greater carrying capacity. Also 
under consideration is the use of V-STOL 
(Vertical—Short Take off and Landing) air- 
craft. We are following closely Department 
of Defense studies of this new type. 

Coming in for its share of scrutiny is our 
shore establishment. Current and future 
planning calls for augmenting certain res- 
cue stations, closing and opening others in 
line with the change in demand of the mari- 
time public. Special effort will be made to 
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provide additional housing for personnel. In 
recent months, steps have been taken to con- 
solidate most of the Coast Guard’s New York 
City facilities on Governor's Island (for- 
merly U.S. Army Fort Jay). 
“NORTHWIND’S” BIG JOB 


We are now on the threshold of what 
could be our most rewarding decade in marine 
research. As part of our stepped up pro- 
gram, we are equipping our ocean station 
vessels in the Atlantic and Pacific with the 
most modern instrumentation. This will en- 
able the vessels to carry on continuous ma- 
rine observations. To date, about 60 per- 
cent of the weather ships have been fitted 
out with the new equipment; the program is 
scheduled for completion by 1966. 

History will be made this summer by the 
Coast Guard cutter Northwind. During 
July, August, and September, she will con- 
duct oceanographic studies in the remote 
Barents and Kara Seas north of Norway and 
the Soviet Union. 

This year’s International Ice Patrol, a 
Coast Guard responsibility since 1915, will 
make important new contributions to our 
knowledge of northern waters. Although 
the Patrol’s primary mission is to protect 
shipping in the North Atlantic against float- 
ing icebergs and other hazards, it is also 
carrying out major marine research, In 
1965, Coast Guard scientists will conduct 
marine studies from Greenland to Iceland 
and from Iceland to the Orkney Islands. 
They will study the interchange between the 
Norwegian Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
Denmark Strait. During the postseason 
cruise of the oceanographic ship, Evergreen, 
an effort will be made to determine the origin 
of the Labrador Current which carries ice- 
bergs calved off Greenland into North At- 
lantic shipping lanes. 

Our ships and aircraft continue to guard 
the southeastern approaches to the United 
States. Since 1958, our Cuban Patrol has 
kept a watchful eye on the situation in the 
Straits of Florida. It is constantly on the 
alert for refugees and for possible sneak at- 
tacks by anti-Castro elements on Cuba. 
The patrol has picked up more than 8,000 
refugees since its inception more than 7 
ago. Its work constitutes a major contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of stability in 
the Caribbean. 

FOR SEARCH AND RESCUE 

To most people, the Coast Guard and 
search and rescue are synonymous. Modern 
search and rescue is a complex function, in- 
volving the closest cooperation between 
Coast Guard air, sea, and shore units. Our 
most current means for a this co- 
ordination is through the Automated Mer- 
chant Vessel Report System (AMVER) estab- 
lished in 1958. Nerve center for AMVER is 
the Coast Guard's Rescue Coordination Cen- 
ter in New York City. The program has 
proved so successful that it will be extended 
to the Pacific. Under AMVER procedure, 
vessels voluntarily report their positions 
periodically to the Coast Guard. These data 
are processed by an electronic computer and 
provide the most current information for 
Coast Guard rescue coordination centers. 
Thousands of foreign and U.S. vessels are 
taking part in the program and the number 
is growing steadily. 

What could be the first step toward a 
global search and rescue system was taken in 
New York City in May 1965. At that time, the 
Coast Guard's eastern area commander in- 
vited operating personnel of countries of the 
North Atlantic Ocean basin to study means 
of speeding the exchange of information and 
coordinating data on overdue aircraft and 
ships. These and other problems were con- 
sidered at the conference attended by repre- 
sentatives from Canada, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Spain, and West Ger- 
many. 

Offering great promise in search and rescue 
is the new datum marker buoy. This is a 
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device similar In size to a droppable sono- 
buoy. It carries a small, battery-powered 
radio transmitter incorporated in a bomb- 
like container. It can be dropped from air- 
cart ae height of 1,000 feet. On en 
the water, the buoy floats and transmits a 
radio signal. This makes it possible for 
search and rescue aircraft to home in on it 
using radio direction finders. r 
TESTS ARE SUCCESSFUL 

Its use will be to mark the scene of a - 
tress or an estimated area of distress. 5 — 
in the water, the buoy drifts at the same rate 
as a man. Where an actual area of distress 
cannot be pinpointed, it will become possible 
to drop a buoy at the best estimated position 
rk 5 possible drift. 

e buoy been successfully tested 
is noy undergoing operational, evalantion, 
Recent studies show that the buoy can be 
operated for over 50 hours and its signal can 
3 up by aircraft at a distance of 50 
es. 


From the very beginning, law enforcement 
has been a primary function of the Coast 
Guard. It includes enforcement of interna- 
tional treaties to preserve valuable marine 
resources in North American waters. Due 
largely to Coast Guard efforts, the valuable 
seal herd on the Pribilof Islands off Alaska 
is thriving once again. These animals were 
on the verge of extinction at the turn of the 
century at the hands of American and for- 
eign hunters. The same experience holds 
true for valuable Species of fish to which 
Mankind may turn increasingly as it seeks 
new sources of high-quality protein. 


hand observation of Soviet law e ‘orcem, 
techniques in the Grand Banks acon Tater 
in the month, three Russian Officials boarded 
the Coast Guard cutter Acushnet for a sim- 
ilar period of observation. Following the ob- 
servation, they were taken on a tour of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and of Coast 
Guard law enforcement units in the vicinity 
of Boston, Mass. There activities Were con- 
8 3 to the International Con- 
vention for orthwest A 
(SONA). tlantic Fisheries 
SAFETY WORK EXPANDING 

Maritime safety is a basic 
sponsibility. This . 
about 20 percent of Coast Guard Officer per- 
sonnel, Its objective is to prevent disasters 
at sea. It includes an intensive merchant 
vessel inspection program, extending from 
the blueprint stage through the construc- 
tion and operation of the vessel. Periodic re- 
inspections are made to assure continued 
compliance with U.S. safety standards, the 
highest in the world. 


As an important by-product of the atomic 
age, the Coast Guard may be expected to Play 
a growing part in setting up safety stand- 
ards for transporting radioactive materials, 
disposing of radioactive wastes, and related 
Matters. 

Shipment of industrial chemicals by water 
has risen sharply in recent years, creating 
new hazards for operating personnel and for 
communities along routes of shipment. To 
Prevent catastrophes, we maintain a nucleus 
of technically trained personnel who are 
constantly in touch with the situation. 

The Coast Guard is taking a new look at its 
responsibilities toward recreational boating 
safety. The phenomenal growth in boating 
is continuing. Increased leisure time and 
newly developed inland waters have con- 
tributed to this growth, until today there are 
more than 7,700,000 pleasure craft in the 
United States. Our insistence on compli- 
ance with Federal safety equipment regula- 
tions will continue, but we are placing new 
emphasis on the use of safety patrols to 
deter, detect and report unsafe boating prac- 
tices, 
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NAVIGATION AIDS NUMBER 42,000 

Water pollution is another area in which 
Coast Guard activity is likely to grow in com- 
ing years. The problem is of increasing con- 
cern to local, State, and Federal authorities. 
As a remedial measure, the Coast Guard is 
planning to install shipboard disposal sys- 
tems on its entire fleet. Here, as in other 
flelds, we must keep abreast of technological 


developments if we are to maintain Us. 


leadership in marine safety. 

Our ailds-to-navigation program con- 
stitutes a major contribution to marine 
safety. The operation of a system of more 
than 42,000 aids of all types including buoys, 
lights, sound signals and electronic devices 
poses many problems. With the view to 
continued efficient operation of the system, 
we are regularly engaged in test and devel- 
opment to improve reliability and increase 
effectiveness. 

In addition, we are endeavoring to deter- 
mine ways and means of reducing the cost of 
operation and maintenance. Improvements 
to the system along the foregoing lines have 
included better lighting equipment and 
power sources for use in shore aids as well as 
in buoys, increased utilization of transistor- 
ized and solid state circuitry, automation of 
isolated lighthouses, and improvements to 
buoys and daymarks, including use of light- 
weight, high-strength materials in fabrica- 
tion to increase signal effectiveness. 

In cooperation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, we are engaged in tests to as- 
certain in the application of nuclear genera- 
tors to provide power for lights on buoys or 
at isolated sites. Two such test units, one 
installed in a buoy and the second in a light- 
house, both near Baltimore, are in experi- 
mental operation. Here, as in other areas, 
we are attempting to utilize the latest new 
and improved technological advances for the 
future benefit of mariners. 


IMPROVED LORAN DUE 


Loran (Long Range Aid to Navigation) isa 
valuable electronic navigation aid with 
which the Coast Guard has been prominently 
associated since World War II. Loran in- 
stallations generally extend from the Equator 
to above the Arctic Circle, throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. This very reliable 
electronic system has important peacetime 
and military uses. 

Loran-A, in addition to being useful for 
general navigation, is a part of the naviga- 
tion systems of the International Civil Aero- 
nautical Organization (ICAO) and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). In 
recent years, we have undertaken the devel- 
opment of the more advanced Loran-C. Al- 
together, 25 Loran-C stations have been con- 
structed and a 26th is now being built. 

The most recent entry into the Loran pic- 
ture is Loran-D. y for 
tactical use, it can be employed by vessels, 
vehicles or aircraft. Weighing approximately 
30 pounds, the highly miniaturized and 
compact portable Loran-D receiver, can be 
used at speeds up to 2,000 miles an hour. 
Loran-D is capable of locating a given point 
with repeatable accuracy of 60 feet at 250 
miles and to no more than 600 feet at 500 
miles. Tests on the new receivers will begin 
in December and will extend over 6 months. 

The Coast Guard is a member of an inter- 
agency committee looking into the feasibility 
of establishing a nonmilitary navigational 
satellite system. 

As a military organization, the Coast 
Guard must be capable of responding in- 
stantly to emergencies. This was dramati- 
cally illustrated by the assignment of Coast 
Guard fieet units to the waters off the Re- 
public of Vietnam. The vessels will be un- 
der the operational control of the U.S. Navy 
and will assist the Republic of Vietnam in 
naval operations to counter Communist in- 
filtration from the sea. 

In summation, I believe that the years 
ahead will be among the busiest and most 
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exciting in our 175-year history. They will 
be years of growth and development. As al- 
ways, the Coast Guard can be counted upon 
to dedicate all its resources, human and ma- 
terial, to the service of the American people. 


Is Civil Rights Movement a Blind for 
Socialist Revolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


i OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor I would like to in- 
clude the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor which was re- 
printed in the Montgomery, Ala., Adver- 
tiser of July 26, 1965: 

RIGETS AND MODIFIED SOCIALISM 

Jackson, Mıss—There have been angry 
charges in recent days, both in the North and 
South, that Communists are taking part in 
civil rights demonstrations. 

FBI agents in Mississippi say it is so, but 
add that they are not yet alarmed by it. 

Chicago’s Democratic mayor, armed with 
reports from his police department's so-called 
“red squad,” and smarting from the first 
strong Negro opposition since he was first 
flected a decade ago, has issued strong 
accusations. 

His words echoed those of some political 
leaders in this State in recent months. 

Few civil rights leaders deny that pro- 
fessional Communists have infiltrated their 
movement. But they counter that Com- 
munists have also Jumped headlong into 
other liberal causes since depression days— 
with little success. 

There is a large gap, the Negro leaders 
argue, between Communist participation and 
Communist control. And such charges, they 
say, are like condemning an entire family 
when one member goes astray. 

So Negro leaders contend the accusations 
are a smokescreen to slow down desegrega- 
tion, to alarm would-be supporters. 

The civil rights issue also is further be- 
Clouded by other factors. 

One is the recent alinement of the civil 
rights movement with other liberal causes, 
including the peace movement.“ 

Another is the “modified soclalism“ many 
civil rights workers feel is necessary to “right 
300 years of white wrongs.” 

Several civil rights leaders have privately 
told this reporter that they believe the peace 
movement to be the logical extension of 
the nonviolent philosophy, among others, 
the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King. 

It would be inconsistent, they argue, for 
Dr. King and others in the civil rights move- 
ment to feel otherwise. For if civil rights 
leaders preach nonviolence in national policy, 
then they must stand for nonviolence in the 
international arena. 

But the modified socialism one hears about, 
especially from those affiliated with the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC), is more difficult to pin down. 

This is partly because SNCC and other 
civil rights leaders hesitate to talk about it. 
Many Americans, they explain, recoil at the 
word “socialism,” including northern liberals 
who have financially supported the civil 
rights drive in the past. Furthermore, large 
numbers of Americans equate socialism with 
communism. 

But by sitting in civil rights offices and 
freedom houses for hours in both northern 
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and Mississippi, cities, often talking far into 
the night, it is possible to gain insight Into 
the question. 

Some young, white civil rights workers say 
they are filled with despair over the tremen- 
dous poverty they find in Southern States. 
While many express concern for poor whites, 
it is the plight of the Negro that most dis- 
turbs them. For the white should, through 
education and ambition, be able to shove 
his way up into the middle class, they 
argue. 

For proof, they point to white immigrants 
of past years, who lived in poverty for a gen- 
eration or two, but found it possible to climb 
the social ladder by working hard, going to 
school, and learning the American way of 
doing things. 

“But at least they had white skins,” ex- 
plains one rights worker. Give one a bath, 
a haircut, and a 6100 suit; teach him to clean 
under his fingernails, the language, and some 
manners, and he is accepted almost anywhere. 

“But it is different for a Negro. A black 
skin has made him undesirable—except as 
a servant or laborer for white bosses—for 
300 years. 

“You can’t scrub away the black skin. You 
can’t hide it under a $300 suit.” 

Few civil rights workers can explain what 
they mean when they talk about modified 
socialism. 

Some say it involves making up for the 
wrongs of the past 300 years through extra 
free education, liberal welfare payments to 
improve the Negro standard of living until 
he can compete for jobs on an equal basis 
with whites, and forced hiring and training, 
even when a Negro isn't qualified for a job. 

Almost all agree it would require stronger 
Federal controls, 

Clearly, these are things hard for many 
Americans—both North and South—to 
accept. 


A Fair Immigration Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer on Satur- 
day morning, July 24, 1965: 

A Fam IMMIGRATION Law 

The restrictive national origins quota sys- 
tem which has governed U.S. immigration 
policy for 41 years appears, finally, to be on 
the way out, to be replaced by a system 
more nearly in accorance with American 
traditions of justice and fair play. 

It has taken 3 years and scores of hearings 
to get a reform measure out of a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, where it has re- 
posed since its introduction. But when the 
vote came on a favorable report to the parent 
Judiciary Committee, it was 8 to 0 and, with 
bipartisan congressional support and the 
backing of the White House, there is a good 
chance of its passage, 

The immigration law now on the books 
sets a quota of persons admissible to the 
United States divided among countries ac- 
cording to their share of the U.S. population 
in 1920. The effect, and the intent, of the 
law have been to deal unfairly with those 
seeking to come to this country from areas 
outside of northern Europe. 

Large quotas, which have never been uti- 
lized to the full, have been assigned to Eng- 
land, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
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etc., and no transfor of unused quota num- 
bers from one country to another has been 
permitted, 

The new law would do away with the 
quota system and the national origins dis- 
crimination. Visas are to go to the former 
quota countries on a first-come, first-served 
basis up to an annual ceiling of 170,000 ad- 
missions. 

The law now in effect has resulted in long 
waiting lists of would-be immigrants in some 
countries—more than 100,000 at one time, 
for instance, in the case of Italy. 

A change in this unfair system is long 
past due. 


Speech of Representative H. Allen Smith, 
of California, on Communist Attempts 
To Undermine U.S. Policy in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 24 our colleague, Representative H. 
ALLEN SMITH, of California, delivered the 
main address before the annual conven- 
tion of the Virginia Department of the 
American Legion at Roanoke, Va. 

In the address he discussed the efforts 
by Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers here in the United States to 
undermine U.S. policies aimed at 
stopping Communist aggression in 
Vietnam. 

The information presented on the sub- 
ject by Representative SmirH, who is 
knowledgeable and well informed on the 
subject of Communism, is very pertinent 
and timely. It gives new insight into the 
part being played by the Communist 
Party in the United States to help fur- 
ther the advance of international com- 
munism. 

I believe the Congress and the public 
will want to have an opportunity to read 
Representative SmirH’s comments, Un- 
der leave to extend by remarks I submit 
the speech for inclusion in the RECORD: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE H. ALLEN SMITH, 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, VIRGINIA DEPART- 
MENT, AMERICAN LEGION, ROANOKE, VA. 
JuLy 24, 1965 

It is an honor and a privilege to be the 
guest this evening of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. As I look out 
over this distinguished audience, I see 
friends of long standing. Tour hospitality 
has certainly made me feel right at home— 
you know, like being in California. 

This Nation is fortunate to have the men 
and women of the American Legion. As a 
citizen and Member of Congress, I know 
firsthand the tremendous work you and your 
associates are doing to keep this Nation 
strong and free. You stand for the prin- 
ciples which have made America great. 
Never has there been a time when Americans 
need more to know what patriotism, cour- 
age and love of country really mean. It is 
a thrilling experience for me to feel your 
enthusiasm, fervor and dedication to the 
principles we all so deeply believe in. 
America is a better nation because there is 
an American Legion. 

At this hour American stands in mortal 
danger. We face an enemy which seeks to 
destroy everything we cherish. This enemy 
already controls one-third of the world’s 
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peoples and one-quarter of the land surface 
of this planet. He is propelled by a ruthless, 
atheistic ideology which will stop at noth- 
ing less that total world conquest. You, in 
the American Legion, know this enemy. You 
have fought it for an entire generation. 
You know what it intends to do to us. 

These are no wild words. Communism is 
today killing American boys. Some of your 
sons may be in South Vietnam risking their 
lives that freedom be preserved. They may 
be lying in swamps or climbing through 
tangled undergrowth. They may be riding 
in helicopters or standing guard at remote 
airbases. These boys are marked men— 
marked because communism has set a price 
on their heads. The Communists say, “Go 
home, Yankee, let us dominate this part 
of the world.” 

I have supported the President's policy in 
Vietnam. I—as all Americans—do not want 
to see our boys go to foreign lands to fight. 
But we have a vital national principle at 
stake here—we must support freedom and 
prevent the Communists from conquering yet 
another nation. If we withdraw from Viet- 
nam, the next day, the next year, the Com- 
munists juggernaut will roll on in southeast 
Asia. 


Let's not be fooled by talk that the so- 
called split between Russia and China means 
a lessening of the danger to us. Undoubt- 
edly, there is cleavage between Moscow and 
Peiping but not on whether this country 
should or should not be destroyed. A cardi- 
nal facet of Communist policy, both Rus- 
sian and Chinese, is that this country must 
be liquidated. The dispute is not whether 
it should be done, but how it can best be 
achieved. The Communist world, despite its 
differences, is united in its hostility and 
hatred toward us. If we forget this basic 
fact of international life, we jeopardize our 
national security. 

Perhaps no event since the Korean war 
has better illustrated the strength and 
danger of the Communist enemy inside this 
country than our involvement in South Viet- 
nam. Not since 1950 has this country been 
more viciously, bitterly, and treacherously 
assaulted by the Communist Party, U.S.A., its 
fronts and sympathizers. 

If ever there were any doubt that commu- 
nism had a fifth column inside this country, 
it should now be fully and completely 
dissolved. 

Following carefully formulated Commu- 
nist tactics, the party in this country has 
consistently supported the operations of the 
Vietcong in South Vietnam, denouncing 
this Nation as an “aggressor,” a “dirty im- 
perialist,” and a warmonger““ The party 
has demanded that American troops leave 
South Vietnam. It has accused our mili- 
tary forces of perpetrating atrocities; but 
says nothing about the Vietcong invasion 
from North Vietnam, about Vietcong ille- 
gal operation, or its policies of terror against 
defenseless villages or its dastardly bomb- 
ings in Saigon. 

As far back as March 1964, for example, 
the party’s national headquarters in New 
York City sent a directive entitled “The 
United States and South Vietnam Develop- 
ments” to all its districts. Party members 
were urged to sent telegrams of protest to 
President Johnson, to place advertisements 
in newspapers throughout the country, to 
organize protest meetings and picket lines 
and to enlist the support of non-Communist 
groups. 

The party subsequently commissioned Mar- 
grit Pittman, a longtime member of the 
party, to prepare a discussion outline on 
the topic of “Vietnam and Peace.” Inci- 
dentally, Margrit Pittman was in the Soviet 
Union from 1959 to 1962, when her husband, 
John Pittman, was the Moscow correspond- 
ent for the Communist newspaper, the 
Worker. 1 

In this outline, Mrs. Pittman character - 
ized the war in South Vietnam as a war of 
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aggression by U.S. “imperialism,” while the 
Vietcong was described as fighting a war of 
national liberation. Mrs. Pittman used this 
outline to urge telegrams, letters and resolu- 
tions, meetings, marches and other forms 
of demonstrations to demand U.S. with- 
drawal from South Vietnam. 

As time went on, the Communist attack 
increased in tempo. In November of last 
year Arnold Samuel Johnson, the party's 
top public relations man, suggested to a 
confidential party meeting that the party 
prepare a definitive document on Vietnam 
. 50,000 copies. This docu- 
ment was prepared and circulated. 
time national headquarters ieoi re dae 
tricts to step up the Propaganda and agita- 
tion, seeking to undermine the American 
position. 

The trigger, however, which really set 
the party's current assault occurred tast 


February when the President ordered air 


bombardment of North Vietnam military tar- 
gets. Within minutes after announcement 
of the air attacks, the party Swung into ac- 
tion. Gus Hall, general secretary of the 
party and actually the No. 1 Communist in 
the United States, bitterly condemned the 
American action as “an act of brutal aggres~ 
og which horrifies the world.“ In 

or example, a party meet: was interru i 
and blank 3 chars 
rades were instructed to write and sign 
telegrams to President Johnson condemning 
the air strikes. At another top level party 
meeting a few days later Strategy was mapped 
to intensify the propaganda and agitation. 


paign, while 
party's na- 
tional secretariat, commented that the 8 


nese Communists were not warmongers sin 

they had acted responsib! ae 
5 S n 

ow don't misunderstand me. 
individuals in this country who, alte 
own personal reasons, disagree with our pol- 
icy in Vietnam. These persons are not by 
any stretch of the imagination Communists 
or even sympathetic with the Communist po- 
sition. We must be extremely 
to label all opposition to America’s foreign 
policy in Vietnam as “Comm This 
would be wrong. My emphasis this eve- 
ning, however, is to show how a small minor- 
ity of Communists, completely loyal to a 
foreign government, is trying to embarrass 
this country, to undercut our foreign policy 
— been of dissension and, above all, to 
port an enemy who is 
American boys. ~“ ee 
1 our peop. 3 8 know about this 
umn. miy this wa 

protect themselves. T REAN, 

The devious hand òf the Communists can 
be seen in many places—in demonstrations, 
protest marches, picket lines, and rallies. 
Let me mention just a few. On February 8 
1965, for example, a large rally of some 1.300 
students was held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. This cam- 
pus, as you know, was almost constantly dis- 
rupted by disorders during the last school 
year. Who was one of the speakers at this 
rally? None other than Herbert Aptheker 
a member of the party's national committee, 
Incidentally, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the distin- 
guished Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, recently reported to the Con- 
gress that individuals with subversive back- 
grounds who participated in the Berkeley 
demonstrations included 5 faculty members 
and 38 individuals who were students or 
connected with the University of California 
in some capacity. 

One of the most concentrated Communist 
efforts occurred much closer to v — 
that is, in Washington, D.C. Last April 17, 
a student march on Washington was held, 
in which some 15,000 persons protested Amer- 
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ican policies in Vietnam. While the march 
was not Communist initiated, dominated, or 
controlled, party members from throughout 
the Nation participated. Among top Com- 
munists present were Arnold Johnson, 
Michael Zagarell, and George Meyers. Zaga- 
rell is the party's national youth director and 
Meyers is in charge of the party's southern 
region. At a. subsequent meeting of the 
party's national committee (where, inciden- 
tally, the key party decisions are taken), 
Zagarell claimed that the Communist Party 
played a decisive role in the march on Wash- 
ington. Johnson praised the march and 
said that party people from all over the 
country participated. 

No wonder Mr. J. Edgar Hoover recently 
commented that the Communist Party in 
this country was in a highly optimistic mood. 
Not for 15 years has it had such a field day 
for propaganda and agitation. 

A key target, of course, is young people. 
For the past several years the party has been 
operating a program of sending party speak- 
ers to college and university campuses, The 
very highest party officials, including Gus 
Hall and Herbert Aptheker, have spoken to 
thousands of our students and faculty 
members. These speakers have denounced 
this country, extolled the merits of commu- 

urged support for the Soviet posi- 
tion. At á “teach-in” at the City College of 
New York, for example, Herbert Aptheker 
severely criticized our Vietnam policies. 
James Jackson, the editor of the Worker, 
Just recently completed a tour of colleges in 
the State of Washington. Using false ac- 
cusations and di t Communist deceit, 
he did everything possible to discredit this 
country. It is simply amazing how the 
party has been able to gain platforms of re- 
spectability to spew forth its subversive 
vitriol. 

Another weapon of the party—very much 
in evidence—is the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs, 
the party's front group for young people. 
This group bears careful watching. 
Founded a year ago by the party, it has 
gained surprising strength. Membership is 
ROTAT Serr eres fre meee 1,000 with chapters 

puses throughout the country. It is 
highly i 8 and aggressive. 

Last March, the national office of the 
DuBois Clubs sent a document entitled 
“Emergency Memo on Vietnam Crisis” to all 
its chapters. The memo called upon DuBois 
chapters, members, and friends to Join with 
other groups and individuals in a “stepped- 
up campaign to end-the war in Vietnam.” 

Note, if you will, this persistent Commu- 
nist effort to entice the support and assist- 
ance of non-Communist groups. Here is 
one of the party's chief tactics—that is, to 
hoodwink and dupe non-Communists to do 
the party’s work. It reminds me of the 
often quoted remark that communism must 
be bult with non- Communist hands. 
Here is a danger of great magnitude. 

In Chicago, for example, DuBois members 
participated in anti-Vietnam demonstra- 
tions, as well as in Los Angeles, Newark, 
NJ., and Portland, Oreg. In Portland. 
Richard Healey, the son of Dorothy Healey, 
chairman of the Communist Party’s south- 
ern California district, was one of the key 
leaders. In Berkeley, Calif., Bettina 
Aptheker, daughter of Herbert Aptheker, is 
a top DuBois leader and one of the key agl- 
tators In the university demonstrations. 

In addition to the Communist Party and 
DuBois Clubs, we find also a number of 
Communist splinter groups involved in the 
Vietnam agitation. It is, in fact, almost 
startling to see the impact of Marxist-line 
organizations in the country today. Among 
these Communist splinter groups are the So- 
cialist Workers Party, Young Socialist Al- 
liance, Workers World Party, Youth Against 
War and Fasciam, the Progressive Labor 
Party, and the May 2 Movement. 
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But even this is not the full picture. There 
are other organizations which we might call 
extremist groups with proclivities for radical- 
ism and rebellion. Probably the most prom- 
inent is the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety or SDS. This group is the youth affillate 
of the League for Industrial Democracy, suc- 
cessor to the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
which was founded shortly after the turn of 
the century. The SDS claims some 2,000 
members in 70 chapters. This organization 
was the sponsor of the April 17 student 
march on Washington. 

Just a few weeks ago, the SDS held a 5-day 
Rational convention in Michigan: Actually, 
the delegates met in a Bohemian-type at- 
mosphere, many going barefoot and dressing 
in dirty clothes—really beatniks, if you 
please, Students from many top-ranked col- 
leges were present: 

During the convention, many statements 
indicating a desire to alter our democratic 
way of life were made. One of the SDS’s top 
officials, for example, stated that acts of civil 
disobedience were no longer effective, because 
police authorities were gaining experience 
in handling them. What was needed, as- 
serted this student leader, was an organized 
violation of the 1917 Espionage Act which 
makes it a violation to urge soldiers to desert 
or to jeopardize the war effort in any way. 

Another group, known as the Committee 
for Nonviolent Action, along this line, has 
originated and instigated the distribution of 
a petition entitled “Declaration of Con- 
science.” As members of the American Le- 
gion, who have risked your lives to preserve 
this Nation, you will be deeply incensed over 
this type of propaganda, This so-called dec- 
laration of conscience—and this group is 
eager to secure signatures to it—declares, 
among other things: 

“We hereby declare our conscientious re- 
fusal to cooperate with the U.S. Government 
in the prosecution of the war in Vietnam. 

“We encourage those who can conscien- 
tiously do so to refuse to serve in the Armed 
Forces and to ask for discharge if they are 
already in; 

“Those of us who are subject to the draft 
ourselves declare our own intention to re- 
fuse to serve; 

“We urge others to refuse and refuse our- 
selves to take part in the manufacture or 
transportation of military equipment, or to 
work in the fields of military research and 
‘weapons development; 

“We shall encourage the development of 
other nonviolent acts, including acts which 
involve civil disobedience, in order to stop 
the flow of American soldiers and munitions 
to Vietnam.” 

The May 2 Movement, which is an affiliate 
of the Progressive Labor Party (PLP), an 
extremely militant leftwing organization 
supporting the position of Red China, is also 
urging that American boys disobey the draft. 
A recent issue of Progressive Labor, official 
publication of the PLP, commented that the 
May 2 Movement is spearheading the resis- 
tance of American students to support that 
war.“ The article then continues: 

“We are organizing a petition campaign 
calling on young people of draft age to re- 
fuse to fight in Vietnam; we are calling on 
servicemen to refuse to fight; we are ap- 
pealing to all Americans to refuse to support 
the continuation of Johnson's war in Viet- 
nam.” 

The May 2 Movement has also shown on 
college campuses a film entitled ‘Heroic 
Vietnam 1963.” This film, diy made 
by the Vietcong, contains violent anti-U.S. 
propaganda. Allegedly, the film was smug- 
gled into the United States by American 
students after an unauthorized trip to Cuba 
in 1963. 

In the last year an ugly mood has erupted 
on many of our campuses. At no time since 
the founding of the party in this country in 
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1919 have more students and faculty members 
been bombarded by Communist propa. 
ganda—much of which is so subtle and clever 
that it is accepted as fact. Actually, not long 
ago, a professor at one of our most. distin- 
guished universities, making a speech de- 
nouncing our policies in Vietnam, com- 
mented: 

“I should like to testify as a historian that 
this DuBois Club publication (and he men- 
tioned a propaganda release issued by this 
Communist. front) seems to me the best 
analysis of the war's origins produced by any 
of the antiwar groups.” 

Surely, Communist propaganda has been 
able to make an impact on academic minds 
which should know better. 

Again, I want to stress that in the current 
public discussion on Vietnam and the Do- 
minican Republic there are many individ- 
uals who for their own reasons vigorously op- 
pose our actions, This opposition in itself, 
obviously, does not.make them Communists. 
This point we must remember. 

But, in recent weeks, it has become ex- 
tremely obvious to the discerning eye that 
the Communist are deeply imbedded in this 
agitation, are calling key signals and plan- 
ning many of the antigovernment attacks. 
In fact, the emotional feelings which the 
Vietnam crisis has provoked in this country 
have enabled the Communists, utilizing 
skilled tactics, to exploit this situation for 
their own selfish advantage. 

As Americans, we must remain constantly 
alert. We must not allow the Communists 
to trap us into supporting their position. 

On May 3, 1965, I made a speech before 
the House of Representatives on the sub- 
ject “The Communist Campaign To Oust the 
United States From Vietnam.” Among the 
Many responses I received was a letter dated 
July 8, 1965, from Saigon, Vietnam. Without 
identifying the writer, I am quoting the let- 
ter. It shows how one real American feels: 

“Recently, I received a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp dated May 3, 1965, in 
which your speech The Communist Cam- 
paign To Oust the United States From Viet- 
nam’ appeared, and it gave me a great deal 
of pleasure to read your comments contained 
in this publication. 

“As a former FBI agent who has been work- 
ing in Vietnam for the past 13 months in an 
effort to strengthen the counterinsurgency 
capability of the Vietnamese National Police, 
it does my personal morale, and I'm sure the 
morale of every American working in this 
Vital effort, good to know that we are sup- 
ported by some of our more enlightened Rep- 
resentatives back home, 

“We who have seen first hand the terror- 
ism and the misery brought upon the vallant 
people of South Vietnam by this Communist 
conspiracy, know full well the importance 
and the value of the American efforts in this 
country. We also realize that the sacrifices 
we must make here are in a real sense sacri- 
fices that eventually would have to be made 
by many more Americans, much closer to 
home, if we were to turn our backs on the 
people of South Vietnam and give the Com- 
munists the political victory they seek here, 
as elsewhere. 

“Many times we out here have occasion to 
read articles, quoting the so-called experts 
and authorities, who propose appeasement 
in one form or another, and it makes one's 
blood boll to realize that statements like 
these, unchallenged, will eventunliy lead our 
great country down the road to disaster and 
eventual Communist enslayery. There is 
only one solution to the problem in Vietnam 
now, and that is total defeat for the Viet- 
cong. Let them have a victory here, either 
partial or complete, and the world will see 
these acts of terrorism and barbarism re- 
peated again and again in every corner of 
the globe. 

“Speaking for myself, and I'm sure many 
of my colleagues, Td like to say that Viet- 
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nam today is not an easy place to work, or 
to live in either for that matter, but this 
country, and these people richly deserve and 
appreciate our support. They are good peo- 
ple and have been fighting a hard and dirty 
war for the past 20 years. Many of them are 
tired of war, as we all are, but Im confident 
that with out continued support they will 
fight until victory is theirs. 

“I personally am very proud to be serving 
my country here in our efforts to help these 
people and we Americans out here are all 
proud to know that some of our most able 
leaders in the U.S. Congress are behind them 
in this vital struggle for peace and security 
for the whole of southeast Asia. 

“Sincerely yours, 


I happen to represent the school of 
thought that Old Glory is to be reverenced, 
that love of country is a deep and abiding 
emotion. That lump in the throat, that 
tingle down the spine at the singing of the 
National Anthem means a nation of free- 
dom to me—a nation, I openly confess, I 
love and will defend to the best of my 
ability. 

As Legionnaires, you have defended this 
Nation around the world. You are still on 
the front lines. It is your beliefs, your 
principles, your ideals which are today being 
attacked. 

You must fight—and fight hard—if they 
are to be preserved. The Communists are not 
only in the Soviet Union, in Red China, in 
Vietnam. They are here in this country— 
dangerous, aggressive, deadly. Unless we 
stand up and combat this virus, we will be 


destroyed. 

I know I speak for every Legionnaire in 
this room—and for patriotic Americans 
across the country—when I say, “You can 
count on me in this fight.” 

Thank you for your kind attention and 
for permitting me to be with you this eve- 
ning. God bless you and goodnight. 


Adequacy of Air Trunkline Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
hearings were held by the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee on the subject of the adequacy of 
trunkline service in various parts of our 


Nation. 

Oakland, Calif., has an airport that is 
very historic. It was constructed in 1927 
and enjoyed steady growth in air traffic 
until World War II. Unfortunately, fol- 
lowing the war, when the commercial 
carriers were developing service based 
upon larger aircraft, they began concen- 
trating their Jandings and takeoffs at 
San Francisco, which is immediately 
across the bay. 

In order to compete in this situation, 
Oakland began a remodeling and expan- 
sion project for its airport. When the 
alterations of the airport were completed 
and it was renamed the Oakland Inter- 
national Airport, a great struggle re- 
Sulted to make certain that adequate 
seneca was provided by commercial car- 

ers. 

This struggle is still continuing. How- 
ever, the testimony presented by Mr. Ben 
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E. Nutter, executive director of the port 
of Oakland, before the aforementioned 
subcommittee on July 9, 1965, explains 
the marked degree of success which Oak- 
land has been having in its efforts to re- 
establish a position as one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding air terminals. I am 

Pleased to insert in the Recorp Mr. Nut- 

ter’s testimony: 

STATEMENT oF Ben E. Nutter, Executive DI- 
RECTOR, PORT OF OAKLAND, BEFORE THE AVIA- 
TION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE ON THE ADEQUACY OF 
TRUNKELINE SERVICE, JULY 9, 1965 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Ben E. Nutter. Iam executive 
director of the Port of Oakland, Oakland, 
Calif. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
here today and to discuss with you Oakland's 
relatively recent experience in undertaking 
to obtain adequate airline service through the 
Metropolitan Oakland International Airport. 

The Port of Oakland fs an independent de- 
partment of the city of Oakland. Exclusive 
control and management is vested in the 
Board of Port Commissioners, consisting of 
five members appointed by the city council 
upon nomination by the mayor. The Port 
of Oakland's enterprises include marine ter- 
minals, industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, and Metropolitan Oakland Interna- 
tional Airport. 

The Port of Oakland, the city of Oakland, 
and the Oakland Chamber of Commerce in 
May 1961, filed under section 404 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 an adequacy com- 
plaint and petition for investigation of the 
scheduled air transportation service provided 
through the Oakland International Airport. 
This complaint and petition was supported 
by the State of California Aeronautics Com- 
mission, Alameda, Contra Costa, and Solano 
Counties and numerous cities, chambers of 
commerce, and other organizations in the 
east bay area. A list of the East Bay parties 
which supported the complaint and petition 
follows: 

State of California: California Aeronautics 
Commission. 

Counties: Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano. 

Cities: Alameda, Albany, Antioch, Berkeley, 
Brentwood, Concord, El Cerrito, Emeryville, 
Fremont, Hayward, Hercules, Livermore, Mar- 
tinez, Newark, Piedmont, Pinole, Pittsburg, 
Pleasanton, Richmond, San Leandro, San 
Pablo, Stockton, Union City. 

Chambers of Commerce: Alameda, Bethel 
Island, Brentwood, Castro Valley, Fremont, 
Hayward, Livermore, Martinez, Newark, Niles, 
Oakley, Pledsanton, Richmond, San Leandro, 
San Pablo, Union City, Walnut Creek. 

Other organizations: Contra Costa County 
Development Association, Emeryville Indus- 
tries Association, Industrial Traffic Managers 
Aviation Council. 

Following the filing of the complaint, meet- 
ings regarding the quantity and quality of 
service at Oakland were held between rep- 
resentatives of the Oakland parties and the 
certificated air carriers serving Oakland. 
These meetings were held pursuant to per- 
mission granted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and under the auspices of the Director 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board's Office of 
Congressional and Community Relations. 
Following these negotiations and on April 3, 
1964, the Oakland complaint and petition 
was dismissed by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at the express request of Oakland. 

The purpose of Oakland’s appearance today 
is to present the facts concerning the nego- 
tiations with the air carriers and the results 
achieved through the mutually cooperative 
efforts of the Oakland parties, the air car- 
riers, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Briefly, air services through the Oakland In- 
ternational Airport have improved and, in 
turn, the carriers have benefited from the 
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substantially increased number of pas- 
sengers enplaned and deplaned at Oakland. 
While scheduled air service continues in our 
opinion deficient in certain t re- 
spects, we at Oakland feel that the settle- 
ment of the adequacy complaint through in- 
formal negotiations with the carriers repre- 
sents a mutually acceptable solution and 
that it avoided protracted and undesirable 
litigation. In short, Oakland can cite with 
approval the language of the Ciyil Aero- 
nautics Board in its order F-20643 granting 
Oakland's motion to dismiss its adeq 

complaint: “The objective approach to the 
problem by the air carriers and the Oakland 
Officials in the instant case has permitted 
the satisfactory resolution of adequacy prob- 
lems without resort to time consuming and 
expensive formal procee * * * The re- 
sult of these patient efforts offers tangible 
evidence of. the fact that informal negotia- 
tions can result in mutual accord as to the 
en — alrline service to be offered at a glven 
HISTORY OF AIR SERVICE AT OAKLAND PRETOR TO 

FILING FORMAL COMPLAINT 


Oakland and San - 
began to concentrate 2 — 
service at San Francisco, and the deteriora- 
tion of Oakland schedules was underway. 
The economies of only one airport in 
the bay area complex were evident and, un- 
derstandably, the airlines didn't want to 
incur the cost of fiying large aircraft on 
short hops across the bay. 

Pollowing World War 
held with the individual carriers and many 


largely to no avail and Oakland's servi 
tern 5 to deteriorate and felation: 
e 
oe various airlines reached a low 
During the postwar years, Oakland partici- 
pated in numerous route cases, Toke that 
its support of a given carrier, or competitive 
service, would bring about needed service im- 
provements. Our representatives attempted 
to show that the pattern of service was never 
adequate to develop the full traffic potential 
of the east bay area. Lack of frequency, 
poor timing, inferior equipment, or circuit: ; 


In the early 1950's,’ Passenger traffic 

at 
Oakland reached highs of more than half a 
million passengers a year. However most 
of them were military Passengers returning 
from the Korean conflict and flying on so- 
called CAM flights, which were charters, and 
not on scheduled services of the certificated 


proved by the voters of Oakland to 
expansion of the airport, including terminal 
facilities. Construction started in 1955 and 
as it proceeded, requirements ch: The 
runway was initially planned for 8.600 feet 
and that was changed to 10,000 feet. The 
cost also went up from the initial estimates 
of $11,500,000 to a final figure of some 620 
million which was composed of the $10 
million general obligation bond funds voted 
by the people in 1953, $7 million in Federal 
aid, and $3 million from revenues and reve- 
3 issued by the port of Oakland 
During the construction period, a 
craft came into service. As jets 8 
propeller aircraft, our airline service deter- 


In 1953, a $10 million bond issue Was ap- 
finance 
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lorated further. By the time the expansion 
program was completed, in September 1962, 
Oakland’s outbound flights were down to 
14 per day by scheduled airlines and all were 
with propeller aircraft. Furthermore, the 
pattern was virtually unusable, especially by 
businessmen. 

In the first full month in the new terminal, 
October 1962, scheduled airlines carried only 
14,429 passengers in and out of Oakland. 

Oakland's efforts to obtain service were 
underway constantly during all this period. 
Although we sought meetings with the air- 
lines, most of the carriers were reluctant to 
hold such meetings and the few held were 
unproductive. 

In 1960, about 30 persons from all parts 
of the east bay area came to Washington to 
make an informal presentation to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Shortly after that, the 
Honorable William F. Knowland, former U.S. 
Senator from California, and ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Regional 
Committee for Better Service at Oakland 
International Airport. 

MEETINGS WITH THE CARRIERS AND THE DIREC- 

TOR OF THE BOARD'S OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 


In May 1961, the adequacy complaint and 
petition previously mentioned was filed. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in an order issued in 
August 1961, deferred action on the Oakland 
pleading and referred the matter to its Office 
of Community Relations. The Board called 
attention to the fact that it had recently 
established this office to work with the com- 
munities and carriers to adjust service com- 
plaints, if possible, without resort to formal 


gs. 

There followed a series of individual meet- 
ings between the Oakland representatives 
and each carrier authorized to serve Oak- 
land, presided over by Col. John W. Dregge, 
the Director of the Office of Community Re- 
lations. While these meetings developed a 
better understanding of the problems in- 
volved, it was apparent that no solution was 
attainable immediately. At this point, a 
survey of potential Oakland trafic was con- 
ducted jointly by Oakland and the carriers 
to determine the extent of the undeveloped 
Oakland market. 

After further meetings with the Director 
of the Board's Office of Community Rela- 
tions, Oakland requested that the Board per- 
mit informal meetings between Oakland of- 
ficials and all the alr carriers authorized to 
serve Oakland. The purpose was to explore 
specific solutions of the manner in which 
Oakland could be served, including the num- 
ber and timing of schedules, equipment to be 
used, and the markets to be served. The 
Board, in December 1962, authorized the 
carriers to meet collectively with Oakiand 
representatives and to discuss scheduling 
and other ways to provide better air service 
to Oakland. 

As a result of these negotiations, the 
carriers instituted for Oakland certain new 
and improved service. This new service is 
discussed hereinafter. 


WORTHWHILE SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS FOR OAK - 
LAND HAVE RESULTED FROM THE COOPERATIVE 
EFFORTS OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
OAKLAND, AND THE CARRIERS 


The first results of our negotiations with 
the carriers following the filing in May 1961, 
of our formal complaint were the scheduling, 
in June 1963, of one transcontinental jet 
flight, one jet to Portland and Seattle, two 
Electra and two jet flights to Los Angeles, 
three propeller flights to Sacramento and 
Reno, and a propeller flight to Phoenix and 
the Southwest, plus the Previously scheduled 
local service patterns. 

Since then, more service improvements 
have been made. Now there are two more 
transcontinental jets, one to Denver and 
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New York, and another, just inaugurated 
July 1, to Chicago and Washington. Service 
to the Southwest now is provided with jet 
equipment. We now have 14 daily flights 
in each direction between Oakland and Los 
Angeles, and more on weekends. The in- 
trastate airline, Pacific Southwest Airlines, 
has reentered the Oakland-Los Angeles serv- 
ice and their schedules are included in the 
totals given. PSA also is serving San Diego 
from Oakland. 
OAKLAND HAS BEEN, AND IS, ENGAGED IN A 
SUBSTANTIAL PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN TO 
PROMOTE AIR TRAFFIC 


Since the scheduling of new and im- 
proved service Oakland has been engaged in 
a promotional campaign. In May 1963, ad- 
vertising was started in newspapers, radio 
and television In the Bay Area and in news- 
papers in other cities served by the new 
schedules. Local business firms wrote let- 
ters to persons in other cities urging them 
to use service direct to Oakland on future 
trips. We produced and distributed air 
schedules, bumper strips, stickers, window 
posters, table tents for restaurants and ho- 
tels, airport brochures, and other materials. 

Perhaps, the most unique phase of Oak - 
land's promotional effort was the establish- 
ment of the fly Oakland desk. This is an 
information and reservations system. Its 
purpose is to advise callers of the service 
available at Oakland International and to 
actually book their reservations with the 
airlines. The caller is then advised to pick 
up their ticket from a travel agent or the 
nearest airline ticket counter. Our informa- 
tion and reservation service provides in- 
formation on schedules for all airlines and, 
when Oakland service is not convenient, they 
advise callers about San Francisco service, 
helicopter connections, etc., and assist in any 
Way possible. 

We also established an OAK Club. You're 
familiar with the Ambassadors, Admirals, 
Red Carpet and other rooms which the air- 
lines operate at major airports, but none had 
one at Oakland, so we established our own 
in the terminal building, We award mem- 
bership cards in recognition of valuable con- 
tributions to the development of commercial 
air transportation at Oakland Airport. 

A member of the port staff visits airline 
reservations offices in all cities served to 
familiarize airline personnel with the service 
to and from Oakland. 

Between May 1963 and December 1964, 
the port expended $312,418, in promoting 
scheduled air transportation at Oakland In- 
ternational. 

The Port of Oakland has established a 
budget of $324,000 to continue this program 
during this fiscal year. 

TRAFFIC HAS INCREASED SUBSTANTIALLY AT THE 
OAKLAND INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT FOLLOWING 
THE SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 
The results have been gratifying. Our 

total traffic in 1962 was 312,884. In 1963, 

when the improved service was in effect 

for 7 months, our total was 425,650. 

In 1964, it was 491,730. For the first 5 

months of 1965, we had 320,539, compared to 

193,372 in the first 5 months of 1964, an in- 

crease of 65.8 percent. In May our traffic was 

up 103 percent over May a year ago and it 
appears the June figures will be as good or 
better. 

CONCLUSION 


We would be less than truthful if we 
said we are satisfied with the service as 
it is today. There are many important 
areas and cities still not served adequately 
from Oakland, including Salt Lake City, 
New York, Denver, the Southwest and South. 
We need expansion of services to the North- 
west and transcontinentally. However, the 
trend has been reversed and today Oakland 
can look forward, as equipment becomes 
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available and as demand warrants, to an 
ever-increasing volume of schedules and pas- 
sengers. The airlines have participated in 
joint advertising with the port and have 
given Oakland service a fair share of their 
own advertising expenditures. They have co- 
operated fully in working with us to encour- 
age their reservations, ticket and sales per- 
sonnel to sell Oakland service. A friendly 
atmosphere of mutual understanding and 

has been established with the air- 
lines from local sales representatives to the 
executive level. 

Not all community-air service problems can 
be solved as satisfactorily as Oakland's. The 
bay area population totals more than 4 mil- 
lion and it is split geographically by San 
Francisco Bay. By 1970, the bay area popu- 
lation will exceed 5 million. The ultimate 
need for a second major airport always has 
been apparent, but the productive use of 
Oakland might still be some time in the fu- 
ture if it had not been for the actions taken 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the pa- 
tience and persuasiveness of Colonel Dregge. 

Senator Knowland, John C. Houlihan, the 
mayor of Oakland; and the members of the 
board of port commissioners have provided 
leadership, and many hundreds of business 
leaders and individuals have given, and are 
giving, support to our efforts to obtain new 
and improved service for the entire east bay 
area through Oakland International Airport 
and to develop new passengers and added 
revenues for the air carriers. 

In conclusion, Oakland is of the opinion 
that—at least in Oakland’s specific exper- 
jence cooperative efforts between the Oak- 
land parties and the air carriers, under the 
auspices of the Civil Aeronautics Board, have 
resulted in an amelioration of its problem 
of inadequate service and that such an ap- 
proach has been preferable to formal litiga- 
tion. 

Thank you for permitting me to ap- 
pear. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Research and Development Pork 
Barrel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1965 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Atomic Energy Commission now is in the 
process of selecting a site for the pro- 
posed new National Accelerator Labora- 
tory. 

I am advised that the Commission has 
virtually completed the initial phase of 
its evaluation of the 118 proposals sub- 
mitted to it. Within a few days we can 
expect a report from the Commission on 
the results of the preliminary site pro- 
posal review. This matter is also being 
studied by the National Academy of 
Sciences, which has created a site evalu- 
ation committee for this purpose. 

Probably every Member of the Senate 
is interested in one or more of these site 
proposals. This competition has become 
a matter of great interest to civic orga- 
nizations and to academic groups 
throughout the Nation. In many areas, 
a feeling of bitterness and frustration 
already exists because of the unequal dis- 
tribution of Federal research and devel- 
opment funds during the past decade, 
Whether these trends in public opinion 
become a matter of intensive congres- 
sional activity will depend somewhat on 
how this site is selected and where this 
new AEC facility is located. $ 

Pointing up the public policy issues 
involved in this selection is an editorial 
in the July 2 edition of Science, the mag- 
azine of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. This edi- 
torial is signed by the editor, Mr. Philip 
H. Abelson, and I believe it merits the 
attention of every Senator interested in 
the current AEC site evaluation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PORK 
BARREL 

Distribution of research and development 
funds is becoming a major political issue. 
One reason is that present distribution is 
very uneven. In 1963 one-half of the 50 
States received 96.8 percent of all Federal re- 
search and development funds while the 
other 25 divided the remaining 3.2 percent. 
The 50 Senators from the have-not States 
may be expected to attempt to improve their 
States’ share. This tendency will be rein- 
forced by a growing general awareness of the 
role of science and technology in our chang- 
ing civilization. 

The extent of the beneficial effects of Fed- 
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eral funds is not clear, though in some in- 
stances the economic stimulus has seemed 
disproportionately large. In other instances 
benefits were nominal. However, many of the 
States whose economies have grown rapidly 
are recipients of large sums of Federal re- 
search and development funds. In contrast, 
some regions of this country not receiving 
large research and development contracts 
seem on the road to becoming new Appa- 
lachias. 

In a recent speech at a Midwest Governors’ 
conference, Charles Kimball, president of the 
Midwest Research Institute, outlined prob- 
lems of one such area. His institute had 
made a study of a six-State region, including 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma. During the decade 1950-60 
the number of jobs in the area had increased 
only 2.3 percent as against 14.5 percent for 
the Nation. The average family income is 
now much below the national figure. At the 
same time more than a million people moved 
to other parts of the country. Although total 
population increased slightly, the increase 
was much less than the national average. 

Contributing to discontent over uneven 
distribution of research and development 
funds is growing frustration over a Middle 
West “brain drain.” For instance, in Iowa 
the two major universities estimate that 
from 55 to 75 percent of the graduates leave 
the State for their first jobs. The States 
in which the big 10 universities are located 
produce about 40 percent of all scientists 
and engineers with advanced degrees, but 
this region receives only a small fraction 
of Federal research and development funds. 
To apply their training many of the scien- 
tists must migrate; their migration repre- 
sents an economic loss to a region which 
yearly spends huge sums on higher educa- 
tion. 

Some of the frustration felt in the Mid- 
west was expressed recently by President 
Harrington of the University of Wisconsin, 
who said: 

“Failure to provide for geographical spread 
of Federal defense and space contracts has 
brought our Nation face to face with a most 
serious kind of overconcentration: 

“Overconcentration of our working sci- 
entists and engineers by region; overcon- 
centration of our industrial and defense 
strengths by region. 

“If these tendencies continue in the award 
of Federal research, development, and pro- 
duction contracts, we are on the road to 
manpower chaos, economic chaos, social 
chaos, defense chaos.“ 

The feelings expressed by President Har- 
rington are not unrelated to pressures now 
evident with respect to the proposed new 
200-billion-electron-volt accellerator (Sci- 
ence, June 18, p. 1571). Major midwestern 
universities have agreed to support what- 
ever midwestern site appears to be most in 
the running after initial screenings. If the 
region exerts its maximum potential pres- 
sure, W. will find it difficult to place 
the facility elsewhere. Whatever the out- 
come, politics is destined to be a crucial 
factor, and an important precedent will be 
established. The influence of political and 
geographical considerations on the alloca- 
tion of research funds is certain to in- 
crease, 


Democratic Self-Government Through- 
out the World Must Be the Aim of U.S. 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
3 SRTA an Soquin speech on U.S. 

policy. e cited three ways in 
which this Nation should endourage the 
spread of democratic self-government 
throughout the world. 

This important address to the national 
convention of the American Veterans 
Committee in Atlantic City is worth our 
attention. I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

It follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mn. FRASER 

Recognition of the right of people oO 
and operate their own governments e 
an implicit—and occasionally—an explicit 
goal of American foreign as we have 
aimed at the development of a world com- 
munity of democratic nations within an in- 
ternational framework of law and order. 

At the same time that we have r 
this right of self-government, we have rec- 
ognized the practical difficulties of imple- 
menting this right—the practical difficulties 
of establishing and maintaining democratic 
institutions in societies with few traditions 
or little experience in the exercise of self- 
8 

e e disparity in wealth in 
America and the overwhelming 5 
ing the new nations of Asia and Africa have 
led us to believe that the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions has to be or 
even preceded by economic growth. Some- 
how, along the way, we have transformed a 
realistic appreciation of these difficulties into 
& false acceptance of the need to first solve 
the other problems which confront these 
nations. 

We have concentrated instead on the prob- 
lem of health, education, and economic 
2 ao) hope that democratic institu- 

ollow as a natural conseq 
this effort. AY 

Now, I strongly favor our econ 

technical fidei — 


ce programs. In fact I be- 
lieve we should do much more. Economic 


growth is needed to complement the 
of democratic institutions. But I believe that 
the two go hand in hand and that the growth 
of democratic concepts need not wait for a 
full stomach or a good standard of living. 
We must work directly at bringing and 
5 —.— „ ent in the lives 
e as an integral process in 
achieving this growth. = 
I wish to make three suggestions for ac- 
tion by the United States. First, in our ald 
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program we must help these people learn to 

on their own behalf at the commu- 
nity level. Second, we need to find ways to 
train local leaders in political techniques of 
self-government. Third, at every opportunity 
the United States must demonstrate its be- 
lief in self-government for other nations. On 
this third point, I shall make special men- 
‘tion of the situation in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

ORGANIZATION FOR SELF-HELP 

As to the first point of helping people learn 
to organize on their own behalf in their own 
community, I don’t mean to gloss over what 
we are doing already. The American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development is making 
important contributions by helping to train 
trade union leaders in Latin America. Peace 
Corps volunteers and persons trained in the 
cooperative and credit union movements are 
helping to demonstrate democratic concepts 
in self-help techniques. These have been 
important efforts, but they should be viewed 
-as the forerunners for a major national com- 
‘mitment on our part. It is urgent that the 
concept of self-government and self-help be 
brought into every step of our efforts. 

After all; we need only recall the role which 
democratic self-help concepts have played in 
the achievement of economic and social op- 
portunity here in our own country. I can 
best illustrate my meaning by pointing to 
the civil rights movement in America, Had 
the Negro in America not finally taken mat- 
ters into his own hands, how many more 
decades would have elapsed before he made 
measurable progress toward first-class citi- 
zenship and better economic conditions? 

How long would it have taken the 
working people of America to achieve their 
present standard of living if they had not 

labor unions? How much further 
down the economic ladder would the Ameri- 
can farmer be without cooperatives and the 
vigorous political efforts of farm arganiza- 
tions? Is there any reason to believe that 
the trickle-down theory will work any more 
effectively in developing countries than it 
works here in the United States? 

Nor should I omit the example of educa- 
tlon in the United States. I believe that the 
American system of primary and secondary 
education became reasonably universal be- 
cause of the local interest and support of 
schools. Remember, that although Europe 
led the United States in the development of 
social welfare legislation, we were far ahead 
of Europe in establishing universal educa- 
tion. It has turned out, of course, that edu- 
cation is the major source of economic 
growth in a nation. 


DEVELOPING POLITICAL SKILLS 


Let me turn then to a second way of pro- 
moting self-government. Introducing the 
ideas of self-help and organization into de- 

countries is not all that needs to be 
done. We need to accelerate the evolution- 
ary development of political skills and under- 
standing. 

At the heart of democratic societies is 
political organization. But political orga- 
mization takes political leadership by indi- 
viduals. Leadership and political skills in 
our country emerge in an unplanned man- 
ner—but we are steeped in the traditions of 
our society and our citizens are involved in 

of organizational efforts. Consider 
the numbers of people involved in local elec- 
tions—for mayor, school board, city or town 
council, State legislature—along with all the 
groups ere to lobby or to influence 


But in developing countries why leave po- 
Utical education and the emergence of efec- 
tive leadership to chance? 

Why not establish an Inter-American In- 
stitute for Self-Government, headed by Latin 
Americans, staffed by them, and supported 
by foundations or by a group of governments. 
This Institute could teach the practical 
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aspects of political organization and provide 
opportunities for stimulation and broadened 
experiences. 

I want to push these ideas a step further. 
In Vietnam we have struggled vainly for 10 
years to help the South Vietnamese build a 
base of support for the Government of South 
Vietnam which could withstand the blan- 
dishments and terror tactics of the Vietcong. 
It is perhaps no coincidence that several of 
the most knowledgeable persons about Viet- 
nam, including Ambassador Lodge and Gen- 
eral Lansdale, have urged the development 


of political activity at the grassroots built 


around the concepts of self-government and 
community organization. One stressed the 
importance of the idea of self-government, 
the other the need to use political organiza- 
tion as the framework within which to pro- 
vide economic and medical aid as well as 
security. 

A major obstacle to progress along these 
lines has been the lack of personnel trained 
in political organizing who could execute 
such a program. 

Our State Department might be thought 
of as the operating political arm, but its 
work consists primarily of observing, pre- 
dicting, reporting, and negotiating. These 
are not the roles of a political organizer who 
has a sense of how to organize a precinct, or 
perhaps more meaningfully, how to teach 
others to do this. This suggests very 
strongly that if we are serious about imple- 
menting the idea of self-help and self- 
government at the community level in coun- 
tries coming under insurgency attack, we 
should begin now to bring together people 
trained in political organization to design 
and implement such a program. 

In my judgment, this effort should have 
the highest priority in our Government, 


OUR COMMITMENT TO SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Finally, I believe, as my third point, that 
our Government must use every opportunity 
to act clearly on the side of self-government 
and to help people who have placed their con- 
fidence in democratic procedures when they 
are in danger of losing their right to govern 
themselves. 

The most vivid example of our failure to 
keep our commitment to self-government 
came with our intervention in the Dominican 

10 earlier this year. 

t I find highly objectionable about 
our role in the Dominican Republic was our 
lack of purpose once we arrived in force. We 
should have immediately announced our 
intention to impose a cease-fire and submit 
the matters at issue to the people of the 
Dominican Republic through the ballot box, 
inviting the U.N. or the O. AS. to conduct 
the referendum or election. But instead we 
sought to manipulate the leadership of the 
Junta to make it more acceptable. Then we 
sought to obtain agreement on a coalition 
government which by its very nature would 
have a precarious purchase on life. 

We finally came to the idea of elections 
but after such a long delay that even agree- 
ment on that has become difficult. My own 
view has been consistently that the elections 
should proceed whether the factions agree or 
not. 


If U.S. international policies were more 
clearly wedded to the development and pro- 
tection of the right of self-government, then 
our purpose in intervening in the Dominican 
Republic would have been much clearer in 
our own minds as well as throughout the 
world. Perhaps even more significant, we 
might have acted in the fall of 1963 to sup- 
port the constitutional regime of Juan Bosch. 

The difficulties in the Dominican Republic 
in recent years could have been an opportu- 
nity for the United States to demonstrate 
its willingness to protect the right of people 
of other nations to govern themselves. 

Instead our actions have become a source 
of deep distrust about our motives and won- 
derment at our ineptitude. 
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I believe that a vigorous assertion of our 
commitment to self-government offers a 
more powerful idea to those in the develop- 
ing world than the appeals of the Commu- 
nists. A reality in the world which we often 
overlook as we travel about in our modern, 
air-conditioned society is that ideas can 
move men more strongly than tangible 
things. This has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly in history, and is being proven today 
in Vietnam. 4 

The common aspirations which are held by 
men everywhere include reasonable security 
for themselves and their family, increasing 
economic opportunities, more education and 
a brighter future for thelr children and free- 
dom from arbitrary and oppressive rule. 

We must help others learn that self-gov- 
ernment is the best path toward these goals. 

Last week the 750th anniversary of the 
signing of the Magna Carta was celebrated 
at Runnymede. Western democratic values 
stem from a long history of evolutionary 
development. These values have a funda- 
mental appeal for all of mankind. Even the 
totalitarian nations preserve the forms if not 
the substance of these Western values. 

I cannot trace out all the implications 
which should follow if we fully embraced the 
idea of self-government as the major thrust 
of American policies. Like every other prin- 
ciple it cannot be pursued in isolation or 
without reference to the higher demands of 
survival. But it is the most powerful idea 
at work in the 20th century, and it suggests 
an active role for the United States con- 
sistent with our . This may be the 
approach which in the long run offers the 
best hope for mankind. 


South Dakota Poll Favors Retention of 
Right-to-Work Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, South Dakota’s largest daily 
newspaper, on Wednesday July 28, the 
results of the South Dakota poll which 
was conducted on the question of repeal 
ene 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 

You will note from the results that in 
South Dakota our citizens by a margin 
of 3 to 1 are opposed to repeal of 14(b). 
They want the States to retain their 
prerogative in determining whether or 
not there should be operative right-to- 
work laws in a State. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the South Dakota Poll be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Taft-Hartley’s section 14(b), commonly 
referred to as the right-to-work clause, en- 
ables a State to pass a law barring the union 
shop system within that State. The union 
shop system permits union shop contracts 
between management and labor, which con- 
tracts require all workers to join the union 
after they have been hired for work In a 
unionized business. Nineteen States, in- 
cluding South Dakota, have laws prohibiting 
union shop contracts, (The closed shop, 
which requires union membership before a 
worker is hired for work in a unionized busi- 
ness, is banned in all States by Federal law.) 
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Were section 14(b) to be repealed by Con- 
gress, persons in South Dakota who choose 
to work in a unionized business where the 
union shop arrangement has been agreed 
upon by management and the union would 
be required to join the union after being 
employed. 

On the proposal now before Congress to 
repeal this section of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
three-fifths of the persons polled were op- 
posed, about one-fifth favored repeai, and 
the other one-fifth indicated they had no 
opinion or that they did not understand the 


issue. The response was as follows: 
Percent 
Favor repeal of section 14 b)) 21 
Oppose repeal of section 14(b).--------- 60 
Do not understand issue__..-......_.. 10 
Z et ee 9 


In general, farmers and residents of the 
West River country were strongest in their 
opposition to the repeal of section 14(b). 
Some 63 percent of the farmers polled op- 
posed repeal, only 12 percent favored repeal, 
and another 25 percent either did not under- 
stand the issue or had no opinion. In the 
West River region 59 percent opposed repeal, 
and only 14 percent favored it. 

Rather interestingly, more persons in small 
towns than in the cities favored repeal of 
section 14(b), as the figures below indicate. 


Favor repeal: Percent 
Farm 


Three questions closely related to that of 
the repeal of section 14(b) were also an- 
swered in the poll: (1) Do you believe that 
a worker should be required to join a union 
in order to work in a unionized factory or 
business? (2) Do you believe that a non- 
union worker in a unionized factory or busi- 
ness should enjoy benefits resulting from 
the business being unionized? (3) In gen- 
eral, do you approve of labor unions? 

The answers to these questions ran as 
Tollows: 


Question No, 1: Percent 
WR esac oe NE E E S N A 22 
bt E ERR OO NE PATE E A 71 
Wenner E 7 

Question No. 2: 

—: —— — Pay 29 
pa E SEEST DEE S SE E ELN 55 
INO Opinion esa ee enew eee ean 16 

Question No. 3 
po. Se ee ee ee 59 
TFT... 36 
NO COUN sae ae ee lowe ct eee 5 


Finally, the poll showed South Dakota 
Democrats favoring repeal of section 14(b) 
by a relatively close margin, while Repub- 
licans were overwhelmingly opposed to it. 


Favor repeal: Percent 
Os yeh ok ve vate eer te ee 48 
DTA ETA A n PA AE | ye ee 12 

Oppose repeal 
Aa u S EA be SERS E 39 
bl ia 67 

Do not understand issue: 

. ho a ae 5 
TTT 12 

No opinion: 

—T—r. tee ea eae 8 
Wonen cas ence et n 9 
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Job Corps Admissions to Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr: TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable concern expressed over the 
admission to Veterans’ Administration 
hospital of a small number of merchant 
seamen and Job Corps trainees. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs assures me that no veteran is being 
or will be deprived of needed hospitaliza- 
tion because of the admission of a mer- 
chant seaman or a Job Corps trainee and 
that no such beneficiaries will be grant- 
ed any priority whatsoever over any eli- 
gible veteran on a waiting list at any Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital. 

It should be understood that this pol- 
icy of examining possible Job Corps 
trainees and hospitalization of Job 
Corps trainees is a program which is not 
restricted to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion alone but involves all agencies of 
the Federal Government which have 
medical facilities. 

The number of merchant seamen and 
Job Corps trainees who have been ad- 
mitted to Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals is indeed small in proportion to 
the total number of patients. I will in- 
clude at the end of my remarks the text 
of the circular directing the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals to make these 
facilities available, as well as the actual 
number of examinations and hospitali- 
zation cases which have occurred. The 
Veterans’ Administration is reimbursed 
for this care. 

As is indicated in the chart which 
will appear at the end of my remarks, as 
of July 9, 1965, a total of 2,241 Job Corps 
applicants have been given a physical 
examination in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities over an approximate 
6-month period. This stands in rather 
sharp contrast to approximately 2% 
million visits by veterans to these same 
clinics during this same period of time. 
Fourteen Job Corps trainees have been 
hospitalized for 168 patient days during 
this 6-month period. Five Job Corps 
trainees remained in the VA system on 
July 9. During this same period the 
Veterans’ Administration has hospital- 
ized an average of 109,000 veteran pa- 
tients each day. 

With regard to merchant seamen, 67 
have been admitted to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals since the Public 
Health Service hospitals at Chicago and 
Memphis discontinued their admission 
of such patients. These admissions were 
divided among 7 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals and 21 seamen were hos- 
pitalized as of June 30. 

Not the least important aspect in this 
question is the fact that some 13,000 
veterans during the 1965 fiscal year re- 
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ceived care in Federal hospitals other 
than the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals—hospitals operated by the Army, 


Air Force, Navy, and Public Health 


Service. This is a situation which has 
long been in existence and which has 
had complete acceptance. In some in- 
stances preference has been expressed 
by veterans to go in one of the hospi- 
tals operated by another agency. In ad- 
dition, 11,000 veterans in fisca] year 1965 
were hospitalized on a contract basis in 
State, local, and private hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of 
remarks the text of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regulation directing the ex- 
amination and hospitalization of Job 
Corps trainees and the distribution of 
such examinations and hospitalization 
by the various Veterans’ Administration 
stations: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
n AND SURGERY, 
ae f 3 January 18, 1965. 
5 . of Job 
piicants and short-term 
pikse Corps members. PRETAN ears 
ea medical directors, 
hospitals, domicillaries, Son eat area 
tient clinics, and m of regional 
offices with Outpatient clinics. 
1. General: Section 102. Public Law 88- 


To: 


interference with 
of veterans, 


2. Request for service: When such servi 
; 
are necessary, Job Corps or its designated 
agent will authorize the nearest appropriate 


Federal medical facllity to arrange for phys- 


will not be paid by VA. 

3. Clinical report: The results 
examinations performed in 3 
instructions attached to the letter of au- 
thorization will be recorded on SF 88 (orig- 
inal and two) and SF 89 (original and one) 
Explanatory information Provided on an 
examination is often of key significance in 
determining medical clearance for an ap- 
Plicant. Special attention should be given, 
therefore, to complete item 40 of SF 89. The 
Proper completion of SF 88 includes the 
signature of the Teviewing physician who 
certifies that the report is adequate and that 
instructions have been complied with. Field 
stations will transmit completed reports 
promptly to the requestor, who will forward 
them to the Job Corps. 

4. Charges: Charges will be made in ac- 
cordance with instructions contained in 
DM. & S. Circular 10-64-218 for Federal 
agencies. 

5. Billing: Requests for reimbursement 
for services rendered should be made on 
standard form 1080: Voucher for Transfers 
Between Funds and Appropriations. The 
original of the authorization from the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity must accom- 
pany the standard form 1080. These forms ` 
should be mailed to Budget and Finance 
Division, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
1200 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
20506. 

By direction of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor: 
M. J. Musser, M.D., 
Deputy Chief Medical Director. 
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Total, all hospftals 


— tao 


$ 
Psychiatric hospitals: 
American Lake, Wash 


Sale Cesk: MR 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Physical examinations and hospitalization provided by VA to Job Corps applicants and members—Continued 


Hospitals, domicHiarlea, and 
W e clinics 


General hospitals— Con. 
Wads 


Includes tuberculosis hospitals denoted by footnotes 4 and 5. 
on, 


3 Psychiatrie divisi 
3 General division, 
4 Denotes tuberculosis hospital, 


Includes the Tuberculosis Hospital, Indi: 
s includes the General Hospital’. Apinwell Pen i 


Source: ROS 10-64-655, D. M. & S. Circular 10-65-208, July 12, 1965, 


A Voice That Spoke to All Humanity— 
Tribute to Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “A Voice That Spoke to All Hu- 
manity,” published in the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal on July 15, 1965, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
editor and the publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Barry Bingham, 
was a close friend of Adlai Stevenson, 
and the editorial is illuminated by his 
knowledge of his friend. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Voice THAT SPOKE ro ALL HUMANITY 


One summer day a number of years ago, 
Adlai Ewing Stevenson delivered a eulogy 
at the funeral of an old personal friend. 
The scene was Libertyville, in the green 
valley of the Des Plaines River. The speech 
was entirely extemporaneous. 

In reciting the virtues of a friend who 
was gone, Stevenson began to develop a far 
broader theme. His tribute to one individual 
Spread to a sort of prose poem. It became 
a paean to the Illinois fields his friend 
had known all his life, the America whose 
traditions had nurtured his mind, the hori- 
zons of freedom that open outward from 
all our western world. Nobody who heard 
that impromptu hymn of praise has ever 
forgotten its impact. 

Such eloquence in the service of good 
causes was one of the many gifts Adlai Ste- 
venson brought to his country. It was he 
who was called on to read the oration at 
the funeral of his devoted friend Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Admirers all over the world will struggle 
to express their feelings about this remark- 
able man with some touch of the nobility 
of language which he himself commanded. 
They will not succeed. 

For all his eminence, there was a modesty 
about him that made him signally different 
from most practitioners of the art of politics, 
His best jokes were always the ones he told on 
himself. 

IN THE MIDST OF ADULATION 

In the midst of adulation such as few men 
have enjoyed, he kept both his sense of 
humor and his sense of balance. (“Flattery 


never hurts a man,” he joked, “unless he be- 
gins to inhale.”) 

Under the sharp arrows of criticism that 
rain down upon a man who storms the 
heights of political preferment, Stevenson 
never allowed bitterness to obscure his cloud- 
less yision, 

This was an American who sprang from 
a long history of America and a long tradi- 
tion of public service. Twice his party’s 
nominee for President, he twice met the in- 
yincible candidate, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
It is a measure of Stevenson’s quality that 
his prestige only grew in political defeat. 

He might have made his whole later career 
as a public speaker. It was the deeply 
thoughtful content of what he said, however, 
which will endure long beyond the magic of 
his oratorical skill. He was the spokesman 
par excellence of an American point of 
view—rational, civilized, enlightened—which 
never before had found such powerful ar- 
ticulation. 

It was a wise act of the late President 
Kennedy to ask Adlai Stevenson to serve as 
our country’s top representative at the 
United Nations. It was wise of President 
Johnson to keep him there. He enjoyed the 
respect of every delegate of every country. 
His personal friendships opened doors that 
might have been slammed shut by the pass- 
ing winds of international politics. 

A frequent world traveler, Stevenson 
served as a super-Ambassador of the United 
States. Everywhere he managed to speak 
directly to the consciousness of the masses, 
not merely to their government officials. 
People listened to him. His gravely cour- 
teous manner was the same in addressing a 
chief of state or a peasant beside a dusty 
roadside. His was the truly democratic 
spirit we like to identify with America. 

We can never know what record Adlal 
Stevenson might have made if he had been 
elected President. His successful term as 
Governor of Illinois suggests unusual execu- 
tive gifts. 

Major figures in the American story are 
not all Presidents, however. Some others 
with qualities of greatness have influenced 
our national life without speaking from the 
White House. The parallel of Adlai Steven- 
son and Benjamin Franklin is interesting— 
both men were spokesmen for their country 
before the world, both inovators, both prac- 
tical idealists. 

It is too early to come to grips with the 
problem of replacing this man at the United 
Nations. Quite simply it must be said that 
no American now living can rival his quali- 
fications for that highly exposed and re- 
sponsible position, 

WHAT THEY WILL REMEMBER 

What everybody will now remember will 
be the human side of Stevenson's career, 
He was a man who could call forth laughter 
by the sunny glint of his wit. He could 


Provoke tears, as in the words he 8 ke on 
the night of his defeat in 1952. Mont of all, 


Born in the early weeks of 1 
Stevenson was in every sense a 8 
20th century. The century is less likely to 
go down as the one that brought disaster 
to the human race because of this lonely, 
devoted, and inspiring man. x 


Marshall as Solicitor General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


orne United States. 

ertainly the law has had no finer ad- 
vocate than that of Thurgood Marshall 
As attorney for the National on 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Mr. Marshall did as much as any man 
to advance the cause of civil rights and 
to strengthen civil liberties, 

The office of Solicitor General demands 
& person of Thurgood Marshall's capa- 
bility. I trust that the Senate will act 
swiftly in reaffirming its confidence in 
Pig d Johnson's choice for this posi- 

on. 

The confidence of the Nation has been 
expressed in many newspaper articles 
and editorials, One such editorial was in 
the Oil City Pennsylvania Derrick of 
July 23. I include this editorial at this 
point in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

MARSHALL AS SOLICTTOR GENERAL 

Too many, Thurgood Marshall is a sym- 
bol—a symbol of the Negro’s legal fight for 
equality. That's understandable. But it is 
too often forgotten that, aside from civil 
rights, he is a lawyer of impressive prowess. 

This should be recalled now that he has 
been nominated by President Johnson as 
Solicitor General. The Senate, which took 
u year to confirm him as a judge on Second 
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Circuit Court of Appeals, will take only a 
small fraction of that time, it is hoped, to 
confirm his new appointment, 

Judge Marshall will be returning to what 
seems his truest native ground in the law. 

Temperamentally, he is an advocate. In 
that role he argued 32 cases before the Su- 
preme Court and won 29 of them, including 
the historic Brown v. Board of Education 
case which mandated the end of school 

tion. 

When Mr. Marshall joined the Second Cir- 
cuit Court, its chief judge, J. Edward Lum- 
bard observed that during the past 20 years 
few, if any, members of the American bar 
have had so varied an experience in the Fed- 
eral trial and appellate courts of many Fed- 
eral circuits.” 

Southern opposition to the appointment, 
which has begun already is to be expected. 
It should not deter the ratification. 


Information on Medicare and $3 a Month 
Voluntary Medical Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, “Will 
medicare pay my hospital and doctor 
bills if I get sick next year?” Many per- 
sons 65 or over will ask that question 
now that we have passed the social se- 
curity-medicare law of 1965. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


In explaining the new law to the peo- 
ple of my district, Minneapolis, Minn., 
I have found it is helpful to give a typi- 
cal example of how the new law will 
work. Suppose Mr. Hanson is already 65 
and receiving a monthly social security 
check at the time medicare goes into 
effect next July 1, 1966, and has signed 
up for the $3 a month voluntary medical 
plan, too. Suppose he is hurt in an 
accident or takes ill on July 4, 1966, and 
goes to the hospital and stays for 28 days. 
Will medicare pay his hospital and doc- 
tor bills? 

In a case like this, Mr. Hanson would 
Pay about $40 to the hospital and about 
$140 to his doctor. The social security 
fund would pay the balance of the hospi- 
tal bill. The new voluntary medical plan 
would pay the balance of the doctor's bill. 

Here's how Mr. Hanson can figure how 
much of his hospital and doctor bill 
would be paid for by medicare and the 
voluntary plan. He is in the hospital for 
28 days. 

The medicare law has a $40 deductible 
feature, so Mr. Hanson pays the first $40 
of his hospital bill. If he is in a ward at, 
say, $22 a day, medicare will pay the 
other $576. 

If his doctor bill runs to $500, Mr. 
Hanson pays the first $50 and an addi- 
tional $90 while the voluntary medical 
plan pays the remaining $360. The law 
sets the deductible sum at $50 and re- 
quires a person to pay 20 percent of the 
balance of his doctor’s bill too. 
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WHERE TO PHONE FOR INFORMATION ON 


MEDICARE 

This is a simple example. Many other 
possibilities arise for different lengths of 
stay in the hospital and types of medical 
services. I am urging all people in my 
district to contact the social security 
office directly with their questions. In 
Minneapolis it is in room 230 of the Fed- 
eral Courts Building at 110 South Fourth 
Street. The telephone number is 334 
2701. Excellent help can also be ob- 
tained from the AFL-CIO community 
services office at 404 South Eighth 
Street, Minneapolis. The telephone 
number is 332-5275, extension 212 or 210. 
WALLET SIZE MEDICARE CARDS WILL BE SENT IN 

THE MAIL 

Men and women who are covered by 
the hospitalization feature of medicare 
will receive a wallet size card in the mail 
in the coming months. The Social Se- 
curity Administration will also send out, 
applications automatically to let retired 
people sign up for the $3 per month vol- 
untary medical plan if they want to. 
Information pamphlets are now being 
written and will be sent in the mail, too. 

NO COVERAGE UNTIL JULY 1, 1966 

Medicare does not go into effect for 
almost another year. Both the volun- 
tary plan and the basic hospitalization 
start next July 1, 1966. Hospital bills 
and doctor bills incurred from that day 
on will be paid in part for those 65 and 
over who are covered by the law. Until 
next July everyone will have to rely on 
his own hospital or medical insurance— 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or whatever he 
is paying for. Needy oldsters can apply 
for medical assistance to the aged 
through their county welfare board, of 
course. 

BASIC PLAN-—HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
ELIGIBILITY FOR PROTECTION UNDER THE BASIC 
PLAN 

All persons aged 65 or over now en- 
titled, or who will be entitled, to month- 
ly social security or railroad retirement 
benefits. In addition, persons not eligi- 
ble for such monthly checks who reach 
65 within the next few years or who are 
now aged 65. 

BENEFITS 

First. Inpatient hospital charges for 
up to 90 days in each spell of illness with 
patient paying $40 for first 60 days and 
$10 a day after that. 

Second. Nursing home care for up to 
100 days during any spell of illness with 
the patient paying $5 a day for each day 
after 20 days. 

Third. Home health service for up to 
100 visits after a hospital stay of 3 days. 
Patient must be under a physician's care: 

Fourth. Outpatient diagnostic services 
with the person paying the first $20 
and 20 percent of the cost above that 
for all services rendered in a 20-day 
period. : 

Fifth. Psychiatric hospital care for up 
to 190 days during a lifetime. 

cost 

These benefits are paid for through 
the social security system by payroll 
deductions. There is no means“ test. 
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HOW TO ENROLL 


No special action to enroll is neces- 
Sary. Those who are eligible will be 
covered automatically, 

VOLUNTARY SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 
ELIGIBILITY 


All persons age 65 or over, regardless 
of whether or not they are eligible for so- 
cial security, railroad retirement, or 
other benefits who wish to be covered. 

BENEFITS 


First. Physicians’ and surgeon services 
furnished in a hospital, clinic, office, or in 
the home. Such specialists as dental 
surgeons, radiologists, and pathologists 
are included, but chiropractors and podi- 
atrists are excluded. 

Second. Home health services fcr up 
to 100 visits during a calendar year with- 
out being first hospitalized. 

Third. Additional medical and health 
services, provided in or out of a medical 
institution, including diagnostic X-ray 
and laboratory tests, electrocardiograms, 
basal metabolism readings, and other 
diagnostic tests, X-ray, radium, and ra- 
dioactive isotype therapy; ambulance 
services under limited conditions; surgi- 
cal dressings, splints, casts, iron lungs, 
oxygen tents, artificial limbs, eyes, 
and so forth. 

Fourth. Benefits under this program 
are subject to an annual deductible 
amount of $50. Then the program will 
pay 80 percent of the patient’s bills 
above the $50 deductible. 

cost 


If a person chooses to participate in 
this program, it will cost $3 per month. 
The Federal Government will match this 
with a $3-per-month payment. 

If you receive a monthly social security 
or railroad retirement check, the pre- 
miums would be deducted from your 
check. Others will pay their contribution 
directly into a special trust fund. 

The premium cost rises if you delay 
signing up for this program. 

HOW TO ENROLL 

First. Regulations will be issued by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare establishing procedures for en- 
rolling in the program. 

Second. Persons 65 or over before Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, may enroll prior to March 
31, 1966. x 

Third. Persons who become age 65 
after January 1, 1966, may enroll during 
a 7-month period that begins 3 months 
before their 65th birthday. 

Fourth. There will be a general en- 
rollment period during the period of 
October 1 to December 31 of each odd- 
numbered year beginning with 1967. 

Fifth. You cannot enroll more than 3 
years after the close of the first enroll- 
ment period in which you were eligible. 
OTHER SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS PASSED BY 

CONGRESS 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Provides a 7-percent increase in all 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits. There is a minimum in- 
crease of $4 a month. Increases are 
retroactive to January 1, 1965. 
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BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS AT AGE 60 


Widows will now have the option of re- 
ceiving social security benefits at age 60, 
with a reduction of benefits they would 
otherwise receive at age 62. 

CHILD’S INSURANCE BENEFITS 


A child's insurance benefits would con- 
tinue to be paid until the person reaches 
age 22—instead of age 18—if the child 
is attending accredited school or college 
as a full-time student after he reaches 
age 18. This provision will be effective 
as of January 1, 1965. 

BENEFITS TO PERSONS AT AGR 72 OR OVER 


Liberalizes eligibility requirements by 
providing a basic benefit of $35 a month 
at age 72 or over to certain persons with 
a minimum of 3 quarters of coverage 
under the Social Security Act, acquired 
at any time since the beginning of the 
program in 1937. 

RETIREMENT TEST 

Liberalizes the social security earned 
income limitation. Beginning January 
1, 1966, a person receiving a check will 
be able to earn $1,500 a year without 
haying his check reduced. 

DISABILITY INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Liberalizes the eligibility requirement 
and the waiting period for persons coy- 
ered by the disability insurance provi- 
Sions of the Social Security Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

Other amendments authorize benefits 
to certain divorced women, coverage of 
physicians, coverage of cash tips re- 
ceived by employees after 1965, and an 
exemption from social security of self- 
employed persons of certain religious 
sects. 

MEDICARE BRINGS A NEW ERA OF SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 

It is no wonder that passage of the 
medicare bill has been said to open a 
new era in social legislation in the United 
States. I am proud to have been one of 
the cosponsors of this important new 
law. I trust that it will help relieve 
our older citizens of the fear and finan- 
cial burden of illness and hospital care. 


President Johnson Makes Another Major 
Contribution to Alliance for Progress 
Success in Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Al- 
liance for Progress has moved another 
important step toward the achieyement 
of its goals. 

In a White House ceremony attended 
by the Ambassadors from the six Central 
American countries, President Johnson 
signed a loan agreement under which the 
United States will lend $35 million to- 
ward the initial financing of the Central 
erigan Fund for Economic Integra- 

on. 
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These funds will be used to further the 
goals of the Central American Common 
Market by financing needed regional 
projects. 

The progress of the Central American 
Common Market has been outstanding. 

These small countries, which individ- 
ually found that their size greatly in- 
hibited their ability to form viable so- 
cieties, decided to organize into a single 
Common Market in order to develop bet- 
ter their resources. 

Since 1958, trade among these Com- 
mon Market members has increased five- 
fold—from $20 million in 1958 to over 
$105 million in 1964. 

The resulting stimulus of this trade 
has produced a gross national product 
increase in Central America of almost 
7 percent a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend to 
my colleagues President Johnson's com- 
ments on the occasion of the signing of 
this new agreement, as well as the re- 
sponse of Dr. Delgado, President of the 
Central American Bank for Economic 
Integration. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SIGNING 
OF THE $35 MILLION LOAN TO THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN BANE FOR ECONOMIC INTEGRA- 
TION 
Distinguished guests, members of the 

diplomatic corps, Members of Congress, I re- 

gret that these days and nights I am usually 
an hour late and a dollar short, but it is good 
to finally be here with you, and this house is 
honored today by the presence of such dis- 
tinguished company. I am deeply privileged 
to extend to each of you a very warm wel- 


come. 

For all Americans of all the Americas, to- 
day is a very proud occasion. I believe we 
realize the real meaning of this moment as 
much more than just signing the papers that 
are before us. In a real sense by what we 
have come to do we really honor the spirit— 
the new and the scaring spirit—that is stir- 
ring throughout the length of this young 
and this proud and this newly hopeful West- 
ern Hempishere of ours, and no cynicism can 
corrode the promise that is beginning to 
gleam so brightly in the sun of this New 
World’s new day, for we are thinking as we 
have never had cause to really think before 
as Americans, as peoples, as nations, shar- 
ing not just a common history or even a com- 
mon geography, but sharing a common 
vision and possessing common aspirations. 

That spirit was brought. to life here in 
this room 4 years ago when a good many 
of you heard President Kennedy speak his 
hopes and speak the hopes of his country- 
men, that the Americas could ally themselves 
together in peace to better the life of man 
in all of the Americas. 

We see that spirit gaining substance and 
reality now, and in a good many. lands. But 
nowhere do we see it more than in the lands 
of Central America—Guatemala, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. They 
have, in a series of acts of the highest states- 
manship, embarked upon a process of in- 
tegrating their economies, which Is one of the 
really most exciting undertakings of our 
world today. Together these nations have 
created a common market. They have leveled 
their trade barriers. They have coordinated 
their efforts in higher education. They have 
done the same for their tax systems and 
their development planning. And they are 
all making an effort to cope with the prob- 
lems created by the ancient enemies of all 
mankind—disease, poverty, and illiteracy. 

And the results are already apparent and 
already gratifying. Trade among these na- 


In March 1963, in Costa Rica, our lai 
loved President John Kennedy, AEA Feige 


Yes, great progress has been made in £ 
tral America, but the future offers ae 
Promise both there and the 
hemisphere. The Central American repub- 


tion in trying to solve the problems of this 
hemisphere and trying to be equal to the 
challenges of the 20th century. 
you to know that, and we wan Govern- 
ments to know it. Aaa SEa 


ed 
representatives of Central Ameri 
be present on this historic 5 
afirm 9 my country’s deep 
admiration support for your orts 
And likewise, to the disti r 5 
tatives of the 


out this hemisphere. 

In all the world there are no dreams 
Stirring or so exciting or so inspiring as ines 
that we can dream realistically and reason- 


reach the lives of all our peop 
truly belleve that Sone Tor We can. 


morning. Long before 
century has come, we may believe that men 
and women of the Americas will come to 
know & much better life, a life of peace, a 
life of social justice, 
of independence, 


I'm sorry I was late. Thank 
7 — ing, vou so much 


REMARKS BY Mr. DELGADO 

Mr. President, your Excellencies, distin- 
guished guests, I wish to express our deep 
appreciation for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon us by personally signing the 
loan of $35 million to our Bank from the 
Agency for International Development. This 
is a moment of great satisfaction for me, a 
satisfaction that I know is shared by the 
distinguished Ambassadors from the five Cen- 
tral American countries. 

This occasion stands as the culmination 
of long and sustained efforts to establish 
the Central American Integration Fund, ef- 
forts that were initiated between the meet- 
ing of the Presidents of the Central Amer- 
ican Republics and the late John F. Ken- 
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nedy, whose memory is so close to the hearts 
of Latin Americans. These resources, 
matched with the contribution of $7 million 
already made by the Central American gov- 
ernments, will serve to initiate a vast pro- 
gram of necessary regional public works. 
Central American integration is thus ad- 
vanced and economic and social progress en- 
hanced. 

We Central Americans are indeed achiev- 
ing a sustained rate of regional growth, show- 
ing that the 15 years we have devoted to the 
creation of an operating regional common 
market are bearing fruit. 

The awakened spirit of entrepreneurship, 
which is creating an entirely new generation 
of business and institutional leaders, un- 
doubtedly constitutes one of the most strik- 
ing phenomena in our region today. Equal- 
ly striking, however, is the awareness that 
social progress is as important as industrial 
progress. We Central Americans take pride 
in these developments. 

After more than a century of darkness and 
disunion we are pleased with this oppor- 
tunity to bring directly to all of you the 
voice of a Central America reunited by 
common ideals and purposes. 

The support of the United States to Cen- 
tral American economic integration has been 
strong and continuing. The Inter-American 
Development Bank has also provided im- 
portant financial support. 

We must also thank the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and our 
agencies of the Western Hemisphere, the 
Organization of American States, CIAP and 
ECLA for the special interest they have taken 
in the economic and social development of 
the Central American countries. 

The Alliance for Progress to be successful 
requires confidence in its principles and a 
firm determination to overcome whatever 
obstacles may conspire to prevent us from 

our ultimate goals. Much work 
remains to be done and we are determined 
to do it—through the multilateral mechan- 
ism of the Alliance and within the frame- 
work of our regional integration. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


A Few Barkers, But No Biters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the rehabilitation of wayward American 
youth at the first Job Corps center in 
Idaho was graphically outlined in a re- 
cent article in the Lewiston Morning 
Tribune. Reporter Bill Hall, by inter- 
viewing enrollees, was able to write with 
insight into reasons these youths had 
failed to build constructive lives, and to 
describe what the Job Corps is doing to 
inspire rebuilding of the individual. 

I submit the Tribune article for the 
Record and call it to the Members’ at- 
tention: 

Ipano’s FIRST JOB Corps CENTER FOR SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS IN COTTONWOOD 

Earnest Gomez, an 18-year-old high school 
dropout from Denver, arrived last week at the 
new Cottonwood Job Corps Center, where he 
hopes to prove to his stepfather that he isn't 
n bum. 

Gomez said he joined the Job Corps, be- 
cause I had problems at home with my 
father. He said I was gonna hit the streets 
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or something. He said I was gonna be a 
bum, and I want to show him. 

“And I wanted to help my mom. She's 
going to have another baby next month 
(the eighth), and I want to help my little 
sister. She was a baby. She's 
2 years old, and she can't walk, and I want 
to send part of my pay ($30 a month) for the 
hospital. 

"It's the first time I’ve ever been this far 
from home, and I think II like it, all the 
trees and everything. And I get more to 
eat than I used to. My stepdad used to 
bawl me out if I ate too much.“ 

William Valentine is a 19-year-old high 
school dropout from Los Angeles who has 
hardly stopped talking since he arrived with 
the first contingent at the new camp June 24. 

“I was out of a job, and the rent was due 
on my apartment,” he explained. “I went 
to my mother’s apartment to see what to 
do, and she read in the paper about the Job 
Corps and that all you need is the clothes 
on your back. I went down the next day 
and joined. 

“I dropped out of school in my senior year 
because my mother was sick and I had to 
start work to keep everybody happy. She 
said it would just be a couple of months 
until she got better, but I never went back. 

“I got my own apartment because I 
couldn't get along with my mother. My 
stepfather told me I'd never amount to a 
hill of beans, and I want to show him.” 

John Elliott, 17, is from Bald Knob, Ark. 
He is devoted to his father, his mother, and 
three older sisters, 

But his father has only one usable arm, 
and John missed much of his early school- 
ing helping his father farm cotton, potatoes, 
and strawberries on their 80-acre plot. He 
left school for good in the seventh grade. 

When you ask Elliott where he's from, he 
answers with a drawl so heavy that it’s hard 
to understand, so he was asked to spell the 
name of his hometown. ` 

“I'm sorry, sir; I can’t spell,” he said. 
Elliott can’t read or write, and that's why 
he’s at the Cottonwood Job Corps Center. 

“My father wanted me to get an education, 
and I figured if I couldn't do it for myself, 
I could do it for my father.” 

There are other stories at the center, many 
of them involving broken homes. One boy 
said he couldn't take seeing his father beat 
his mother. Another told of being hospital- 
ized from a beating at the hands of his 
father. And a third boy told of calling the 
police when he found his brother-in-law 
beating his sister in the stomach, hoping 
to make her lose an unwanted baby during 
the seventh month of pregnancy. 

Valentine, Elliott, and Gomez dismiss re- 
ports that the camp is filled with young 
toughs from the big city streets. 

That's a bunch of bunk,” said the talkative 
“There are a few barkers, but no 


Elliott conceded there are a few “smart 
alecks,” but he said most are there to make 
something of themselves. 

Most fall into the general qualifications, or 
lack of qualifications, set down for admit- 
tance to the corps. They must be school 
dropouts, unemployed and between 16 and 
21 years of age. They must be from indigent 
or nearly indigent families, and they must 
have no substantial criminal record. Most 
in the program have a reading and writing 
skill below the seventh grade, and approxi- 
mately 10 percent can neither read nor write. 
However, most are of average intelligence, 
and some are above average. 

The program is patterned roughly after the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's with 
several major improvements. Camp Director 
Robert R. Lusk said the initial goal is 
to give the boys a change of environment. 
Beyond that, they are given about 8 hours 
of education a day, winter and summer, ex- 
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cept the days they are involved in conserva- 
tion work in the forest. 

There are no formal grade levels at the 
camp, and the shelves are filled with book- 
lets aimed at every level of learning in read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, social studies, and 
vocational studies. 

If a boy can't read, he starts out with basic 
material. If he is at approximately the level 
of someone halfway through the fourth 
grade, there is a booklet for exactly that level. 
The graduated booklets have the added ad- 
vantage that a boy never falls behind the 
class. He can be out in the forest on a 
work project for a week, and return to take 
up where he, not the class, left off. 

At the same time, the corps attempts to 
teach the boys good work habits and good 
citizenship. 

If the Cottonwood center does nothing else, 
it will give the boys the promised change of 
environment. It is located in the pine 
mountains at the old Air Force radar station, 
about 7 miles west of the town of Cotton- 
wood. A second camp is under construction 
at Cedar Flats, near the Fenn Ranger Sta- 
tion on the Selway River. 

The Cottonwood camp has approximately 
100 corpsmen now and expects a total of 
200 by the end of the summer. There is a 
staff of approximately 40, including 5 teach- 
ers, 2 counselors, a recreation specialist, 8 
resident workers who live with the boys, 8 
work supervisors, a nurse, an office force, and 
4 cooks. Lusk is assisted by a deputy direc- 
tor for work, a deputy director for education, 
and an administrative officer. 

The boys enlist for 6 months, and are 
permitted to reenlist three times for a maxi- 
mum of 2 years in the program. They are 
free to leave at any time, and the first bout 
of homesickness already had eliminated some 
by the second week of the Cottonwood opera- 
tion. 

The corpsmen receive clothing, room, 
board, and $30 a month. A value is attached 
to the clothing, room, and board, and that 
is figured in the income tax they pay. 

In return, the corpsmen handle conserva- 
tion work. Hopefully, they will produce a 
far greater return by becoming responsible, 
tax-paying citizens. 

Valentine, Gomez, and Elliott already have 
some definite ideas of their future. 

Gomez wants to learn the basics of auto 
mechanics at the Cottonwood camp shop and 
then go Into the Army as a mechanic. 

Elliott wants to go directly into the Army 
from the corps, “so I can get that out of the 
way before I get married,” 

He said his father has promised him some 
land on the family farm. 

"I'm going to build a house, get married, 
settle down, and then work in the forest or 
on heavy machinery.” 

What does Valentine want to do? 

He wants to become a member of the staff 
at a Jobs Corps center. 


President’s Choice of Arthur Goldberg as 
U.N. Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I am pleased to 
include editorials from both major daily 
newspapers in Sacramento, Calif., re- 
flecting the general opinion of excel- 
lence in President Johnson's choice of 
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Arthur Goldberg as Ambassador to the 

United Nations: 

[From the Sacramento Union, July 24, 1965] 
U.N. AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 

In appointing U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Arthur J. Goldberg as Special Representa- 
tive of the United States to the United Na- 
tions, President Johnson seems to have made 
u selection as inspired as it is unusual. 

Goldberg has not been in the diplomatic 
or international fields before, so that his 
capacity in his new role is yet to be proven— 
but he brings with him a notable record of 
public service, an excellent legal background, 
experience in negotiations, and a sense of 
dedication. 

Only his concern for the Nation's welfare 
could have prompted him to surrender the 
prestige, greater financial compensation and 
security of being a member of the Supreme 
Court. 

His idealism was shown in his acceptance 
of this new challenge when he described 
efforts to have rule of law govern the rela- 
tions between sovereign states as “the great- 
est adventure in man's history! —and when 
he added, “It is that or doom.” 

As a labor negotiator, Goldberg has had 
his idealism refined by hard realism. He 
should have developed the patience, persis- 
tence, and analytical reasoning that can 
stand a U.N. Ambassador in good stead in 
his monumental tasks for bargaining and 
Persuasion. 

Whatever else, Goldberg is not likely to 
be pushed around easily or duped. While 
his participation in world affairs is limited, 
he is knowledgeable and has the capacity 
Which can prove most valuable to this 
country. 


[From the Sacramento Bee, July 21, 1965] 
Gouprerc’s APPOINTMENT To U.N. Is 
IMPRESSIVE 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's appoint- 
ment of U.S. Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Goldberg as the successor to Adlai Stevenson 
as Ambassador to the United Nations is 
dramatic and impressive. 

Goldberg should make an eloquent and 
effective spokesman for the Untied States, 
and more than incidentally, for world peace 
through world order. 

He has talent, experience, and conviction. 
He has courage. He has imagination. He 
has all of these things in abundance—and 
all of these are necessary to the office, 

Goldberg’s first words after receiving the 
appointment were indicative both of his ap- 
proach to the new job and of his concern for 
methods. He promised to make an attempt 
to bring “the rule of law to relations between 
the various nations—it is this or doom and 
we all know that.” 

And of course the success or the failure of 
the United Nations in the end will depend 
upon whether it can impose world law, and 
thereby world restraint, upon the predatory, 
and whether the justice of its arguments is 
of the mortar of law or of the straws of 
expediency and selfish interests. 

In essence, the U.N. is but a creation of 
Mankind’s hope for world peace, through 
world law. and so Goldberg, as he leaves 
America’s highest court, quite correctly sees 
his new taks to be that of helping to make 
the UN. the bulwark of law and justice 
it must be. = 

There are two other recommendations 
Goldberg takes with him to his new ambas- 
sadorship. The job of U.S. Ambassador de- 
mands, in the same man, the justice of law 
and the imagination of the arbitrator and 
the negotiator. Goldberg's record, in both, 
is secure, just as is his record of concern 
Tor the law. 

By circumstance the United Nations is a 
forum for the expression of opinion. It is, 
in a real sense, a gigantic, chrome and glass 

g room where differences can be 
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hammered out legitimately, with concern for 
truth and right. 

Few men, as Goldberg proved both as a 
private advocate in labor relations and as 
Secretary of Labor, have his talent for hard 
bargaining room where differences can be 
stating a case. He is a man who first builds 
his argument, then expresses it in pithy 
eloquence. 

As the successor to a notable Ambassador, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Goldberg takes office with 
the hopes and prayers of all, from the Presi- 
dent on down, and with some sympathy, for 
his job is Herculean. 


Amendment to Section 271 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8856) to amend 
section 271 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
purpose during the time allotted me to 
devote myself primarily to the question 
of separation of powers which is involved 
and also to the question of constitu- 
tionality. I am not going to discuss the 
beautification issue or the technical 
aspects of this underground powerline. 

The previous speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] and also the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], seem to have pinpointed their 
argument on the thesis that we are here 
today to reaffirm the congressional intent 
of Congress in 1954. The gentleman 
from California has so stated. To para- 
phrase his statement he said: 

This is not the making of a new law— 
we are only reaffirming what a previous Con- 
gress meant. 


Mr. Chairman, the 83d Congress ad- 
journed sine die December 2, 1954. The 
House of Representatives is not a con- 
tinuing body. On December 2, 1954, the 
record of the 83d Congress was written 
and it was final and it was not subject to 
second-guesses or afterthoughts. 

Apropos right now is this quotation 
from the Rubaiyat: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


We can write new law here today, and 
if this bill is passed, it will have a public 
law number and it will become a part of 
the statutes. It will be law. That is 
what we are doing. If this law were 
to apply to Woodside we would be writ- 
ing ex post facto law. But we are not 
establishing congressional intent in 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, congressional intent can 
only be established by a court and the 
only factors that a court can consider 


are the printed hearings, the report, the 


debate and the official documents per- 
taining to the passage of that bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the courts have spoken 
in this case. They have upheld the 
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Woodside ordinance as being consistent 
with the intent of Congress. 

The United States Court of Appeals for 
the 9th Circuit has so stated. 

We cannot determine in 1965 what was 
intended in 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, a letter from the Sen- 
ator from Iowa cannot determine the in- 
tent in 1954. The feelings of the gentle- 
man from California are not pertinent 
at this time, because the court is the 
only agency which has a right to de- 
termine congressional intent. Once a 
Congress has adjourned sine die, only 
the courts can speak. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is up to us here 
today to ask ourselves if we are willing 
to write new law and assume the judicial 
power unto the legislative branch. If 
we legislate—and that is what we are 
doing—to undo a local ordinance which 
has been upheld by the courts, we legis- 
late on an ex post facto basis. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, let us con- 
Sider for just a moment this question of 
what the legislative intent was in 1954. 
Iam willing to talk about it. 

Let us read from the committee re- 
port: 

Because of these unique provisions in the 
act to AEC’s licensing and reg- 
ulation of persons operating reactors which 
could be used to produce electricity, there 
was some feeling of uneasiness among the 
drafters of the legislation over the effect of 
the new law upon other agencies—Federal, 
State, and local—having jurisdiction over 
85 33 sa and on of 
electric power. was recognized 
drafters that the authority of ices ober 
agencies with respect to the generation, sale, 
and transmission of electric power produced 
through the use of nuclear facilities was not 
affected by this new law; and that AEC's 
regulatory control was limited to considera- 
tions involving the common defense and 
security and the protection of the health 
and safety of the public with respect to the 
special hazards associated with the operation 
of nuclear facilities. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr, Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
tinue quoting from the report: 

Nevertheless, section 271 was added to 
make its explicit that licensees of the AEO 
who produced power through the use of nu- 
clear facilities would otherwise remain sub- 
ject to the authority of all appropriate Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities with respect 
to the generation, sale, or transmission of 
electric power. 


Note the word “appropriate.” 

Mr. Chairman, I raise this question: Is 
the county of San Mateo, is the city of 
Woodside, an appropriate agency to 
grant a land-use permit in accordance 
with the laws of the State of California? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an answer to that 
question? 

Mr. GUBSER. I shall yield to the 
gentleman in just a moment. 

If it is not an appropriate agency then 
why did the AEC execute a contract with 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. which was 
subject to the. ability of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. to secure a land use permit? 

The very existence of that contract to 
which the AEC was a party presumes 
the right of the city of Woodside to reg- 
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ulate the conditions under which the 
powerline could be built. And it nat- 
urally follows that if Woodside had the 
power to grant the land use permit it 
also has the power to deny it. The courts 
have upheld that right and if it is to 
be questioned further it should properly 
be carried to the U.S. Supreme Court on 
appeal. 

Why are we asked to come here and 
legislate on a purely ex post facto basis? 
We are attempting today to undo some- 
thing legislatively which was a right in 
accordance with the law passed in 1954, 
and which the courts of this Nation have 
said was a right. 

Let us look at the bill for a moment. 
I am concerned with the word “any” on 
the first page. Let me read part of it: 

Provided, That this section shall not be 
deemed to confer upon any Federal, State, 
or local agency any authority to regulate, 
control, or restrict any activities of the Com- 
mission. 


That apparently means that local 
zoning ordinances are not worth a hoot. 
Does it mean, for instance, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission can dump 
raw sewage into a creek running along- 
side Woodside, in violation of the Cali- 
fornia pollution laws? I do not know. 
Iam asking. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Of course it does not 
mean that. The only thing that the 
amendment of 271 is talking about is the 
transmission of electric power; 271 was 
put in to make sure that the local author- 
ities could regulate the sale of electricity 
that was generated in nuclear power re- 
actors. It had nothing to do with the 
AEC or this question of AEC buying elec- 
tricity. The court said it has, so we are 
here to straighten this out, and give them 
that power. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 
That is a clear-cut answer to my ques- 
tion, and it is satisfactory. But I point 
out that it establishes legislative intent 
prospectively, and does not assume the 
Tight to determine legislative intent 
retroactively. Either way one looks at 
this bill it follows a wrong course of 
action. 

If we attempt to legislate the intent of 
a 1954 Congress in the year 1965 we are 
assuming a judicial prerogative in this 
legislative body. 

On the other hand, if we pass a bill 
which retroactively undoes what the 
courts have upheld we are passing ex post 
facto law in defense of the spirit and per- 
haps the letter of the U.S. Constitution. 


Minneapolis Honored 


[ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


f or 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
Ti OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Minneapolis was honored by the pres- 
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ence of the Vice President of the United 
States at the ceremony on the occasion of 
the swearing in of Mayor Arthur Naftalin 
for his third term. 

Vice President HUMPEREY’S visit was 
not only an honor for the city, Mr. 
Speaker, it was also a welcome to one 
of our city’s own sons. Minneapolis was 
privileged to have HUBERT HUMPHREY 
serve as its mayor for several years pre- 
vious to his election to the Senate. Ex- 
actly 20 years ago the Vice President was 
sworn in as mayor for his first term. 

In recognition of the Vice President’s 
visit, the City Council of Minneapolis 
passed the following resolution of appre- 
ciation. I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that it be included at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION BY Crry COUNCIL OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Resolution extending the appreciation of the 
city council to the Vice President of the 

United States for his visit 

Whereas it is an unusally high honor for 
the city council to have as its distinguished 
guest the Vice President of the United States; 
and 

Whereas his presence has given greater 
stature to the governing body of the city of 
Minneapolis; and 

Whereas his tireless energy and personal 
dedication to public service is exemplary to 
all: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis, That it extend its appreciation 
to the Vice President of the United States, 
Huzsert H. HUMPHREY, for his visit and offer 
its best wishes as he continues to bear the 


awesome burden of his office. 
Passed July 6, 1965: 
GLENN G. C. OLSON, 
President of the Council. 
Approved July 9, 1965: 
ARTHUR NAFTALIN, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
LEONARD A. JOHNSON, 
City Clerk. 


We Need More, Not Fewer, Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


> OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a timely editorial from the 
Florida Times Union on July 19, 1965: 

We NEED Monk, Nor Fewer, Reservists 


The fate of Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara's plan to merge the Army Reserve 
and Army National Guard rests in the hands 
of a House Armed Services subcommittee 
which is scheduled to meet today in Wash- 
ington. Fate of the proposal is in doubt at 
this time. 

When Secretary McNamara first proposed 
the merger, he said that it was offered as the 
best available means for strengthening the 
national defense establishment. He said that 
although the total Reserve military force 
would be cut, the action would produce a 
larger number of combat-ready divisions. 

Opponents of the proposal pointed out 
that commonsense would seem to dictate a 
need to revamp the entire setup, but in 
such a fashion as to increase the total Re- 
serve strength in men and units rather, 
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than reduce either factor in the military 
equation. 

Time and the growing crisis in South Viet- 
nam seem to be proving the wisdom of the 
opponents of the merger. Only last Tuesday, 
President Lyndon Johnson suggested that a 
limited callup of reservists might be neces- 
sary in the near future. Such an act would 
now be extremely complicated if Secretary 
McNamara had got his way earlier this year. 

Members of the Ready Reserve of the Army 
Reserves may be ordered to duty by the 
Pentagon with little difficulty, but it requires 
a Presidential declaration that an emergency 
exists to federalize the National Guard for 
duty in the United States, and it might 
require a declaration of war to send them to 
combat duty in Vietnam or anywhere else. 
It should also be remembered that guards- 
men are called up in units and not as in- 
dividuals, 

A growing possibility exists that the Rus- 
sians may be planning to creat a minor crisis 
in Berlin in an effort to draw off US. atten- 
tion from southeast Asia. If this should take 
Place, then this country will need an even 
larger reserve force, not a smaller one as 
advocated by Secretary McNamara. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N. in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shali be 
printed before such committee has 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


